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WOODSTOCK. 


Boca  WAS  OLD  Chauckb;  buco  tiik  placid  mibn 
Or  HiH  WHO  nun  witu  uabmohv  ixfobm'u 
Tub  lamouaob  or  oub  rATUBBS.    IIebb  ob  dwelt 
Cob  havt  ▲  obbbbtvl  day.    Tbeab  axcikxt  walls 

UaVB  Omur  BBABO  UIM,   WUILE  UIS  LEGENDS  HMTHiC 

I(k  SAsi^;  or  LorB,  ob  kxiobthood,  ob  tub  itilbh 
Or  ifoMBLT  urB:  TnBouon  bacu  estatk  asd  aob, 
Tub  rABHiOBS  avd  the  roLLiES  or  tub  wobld 
Wrru  ovaiiniro  uavd  rousTRAViNo.    Tiiot'ou  rBBCUAMCB 
I'BOM  Dlbvhbim'b  towbbs,  O  stbaboilb,  thou  abt  com  r 
Olowiko  wrm  CucjBcniLL's  TnorniBs;  tbt  ix  taix 
Doer  Tuou  applaud  them,  ip  tut  bbeast  bb  gold 

To  BIN,  THIS  OTHBB  BEBO;  WHO,  IB  TtMBB 

DaBB   ABD  UBTADOBT,  BBOAX  with  CHABMlBa   rBBBB 

To  tame  tub  BUDBvm  or  uib  bativb  labo 

Akbhsdib 


THE   PREFACE. 


Tarn  fini  objeei  uf  this  publication  was  to  give  the  t^xt  of  the  CAWTftmaiiBr  Talks  as 
tm  the  M8S.  within  the  reach  of  the  Editor  would  enable  him  to  make  it. 


Tlie  aeooimt  of  former  Editions,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Preface  (aX  will  shew,  that  this 
olijeci  had  hitherto  been  either  entirely  neglected,  or  at  least  very  imperfecUj  porsued.  The 
Editor  therefore  has  proceeded  as  if  his  author  had  never  been  published  before.  He  has 
IbrBiad  the  text  throughout  from  the  MSS.  and  has  paid  little  regard  to  the  readings  of  any 
•ditioiii  except  the  two  by  Gaxton,  each  of  which  may  now  be  considered  as  a  Kanuseript.  A 
lisl  of  the  MSS.  collated,  or  consulted,  upon  this  occasion  is  subjoined  (b). 

la  order  to  make  the  proper  use  of  these  MSS.,  to  unravel  the  confusions  of  their  orthogra- 

pky,  and  to  judge  between  a  great  number  of  various  readings,  it  was  necessary  to  enquire  * 

iBlo  the  state  of  our  language  and  versification  at  the  time  when  Chaucer  wrote,  and  also,  as 

mmth  as  was  possible,  into  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  and  manner  of  composition.    Nor  was 

it  leas  neccBsaiy  to  examine  with  some  attention  the  work  now  intended  to  be  republished  ;  to 

draw  a  line  between  the  imperfections,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  left  in  it  by  the 

r,  and  those  which  have  crept  into  it  since ;  to  distinguish  the  parts  where  the  author 

as  an  inventor,  from  those  where  he  is  merely  a  translator,  or  imitator ;  and  throughout 

tto  whole  to  trace  his  allusions  to  a  variety  of  forgotten  books  and  obsolete  customs.    As  a 

certain  degree  of  information  upon  all  these  points  will  be  found  to  be  necessary  even  for  the 

reading  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  with  intelligence  and  satisfaction,  the  Editor  hopes  he  shall 

ba  axeased  for  supposing,  that  the  majority  of  his  readers  will  not  be  displeased  with  bis 

atteaipt  to  shortan  at  least  the  labour  of  their  enquiries,  by  laying  before  them  such  parts  of 

tha  rssalt  of  his  own  researches,  as  he  judges  will  bo  most  conducive  to  that  purpose.    He  has 

thsrsfoia  added  to  the  text,  1.  Ah  Essay'  ov  the  Lanouaoc  and  Vebsipicatiob  or 

Cbauceb;  2.  Ab  ixtboouctoby  Discourse  to  the  Canterbubt  Tales  ;  and  3.  Note», 


•  lathis 


Y,  Part  lbs  thM,  |.  1-4L  is  oooUined  a  ihort  riew  of  Bngltoh  Poetry  to  th«  tiMa%  of  Chsaoer»  die 
fji^jfiyfaif  whleh  tbo  Bditor  might  perhapo  hsre  MTod  hfanaelf,  if  he  hed  fareoecn,  that  Mr.  Wartoo'i 
Fwrmv  would  hare  eppeeied  eo  looii.    Both  the  Essap  and  the  IntrodmeUrp  J>Ueourte  were 
Mr.  Warteali  book  waa  poblfahed ;  which  ie  mentiooed,  not  eo  mooh  to  obviate  any  impieion  <M 
toafolofiee  far  whatever  dafeots  there  may  be  In  either  of  thoee  treatieee,  from  awaotof  thelifbu 
wiilv  lias  thrown  upon  all  parte  of  thiembject. 


iJ 


THE  PREFACE. 


into  which  he  has  thrown  an  account  of  the  moat  material  Tarions  readings  ;  illast  rations  of 
particular  passages ;  and  explanations  of  the  most  nncommon  words  and  phrases,  especially 
•sch  as  are  omitted,  or  ill  explaiAed,  in  the  Glossary  to  Urry's  Edition. 

He  had  once  an  intention  of  adding  a  Glossary*,  and  a  Life  of  CHiaucer.  From  the  former 
of  these  undertakings  he  was  deterred  by  the  bulk  to  which  this  publication  had  already 
swollen,  and  by  the  consideration  that  a  Glossary,  adapted  to  a  part  only  of  Chaucer's  writings, 
must  necessarily  be  a  very  imperfect  work,  the  utility  of  which  would  by  no  means  be  propor> 
tionable  to  the  labour  employed  in  compiling  it.  If  this  attempt,  to  invite  the  attention  of  tho 
public  to  their  too  much  neglected  bard,  should  so  far  succeed  as  to  bring  to  light  any  MSSw 
by  tho  help  of  which,  together  with  those  in  the  Bodleian  and  other  Libraries,  the  remainder 
of  the  writings  of  Chaucer  might  be  restored  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  purity,  a  good  Glossary 
to  the  whole  would  be  a  most  useful  work,  and  indeed  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a 
Dictionary  of  our  antient  Language. 

With  respect  to  a  life  of  Chaucer,  he  found,  after  a  reasonable  waste  of  time  and  pains  in 
searching  for  materials,  that  he  coud  add  few/cMd  to  those,  which  have  already  appeared  in 
several  lives  of  that  poet ;  and  lie  was  not  disposed,  either  to  repeat  the  comments  and  inven- 
tions, by  which  former  biographers  have  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  facts,  or  to 
substitute  any  of  his  own  for  the  same  laudable  purpose.  Instead  therefore  of  a  formal  life  of 
his  author,  which,  upon  these  principles,  must  have  been  a  very  meagre  narration,  he  has 
added  to  this  Preface  (c)  a  short  Abstbact  of  tbb  histobicul  passages  of  thb  JjctK 
OF  Cuaucbb,  with  remarks,  which  may  serve  to  separate  for  the  future  those  passages  from 
others,  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  credit,  but  the  single  oironmstance  of 
having  been  often  repeated. 

He  will  detain  the  reader  no  longer  than  just  to  observe,  that  in  tho  following  edition  of  tho 
Canterbury  Tales  he  does  not  rccoUeot  to  have  deviated  from  the  MSS.  (except,  perhaps,  by 
adding  the  final » to  a  very  few  words)  in  any  opa  instance,  of  which  the  reader  is  not  advcv- 
tised  in  the  notes. 


I*  This  IntMtton  Cb«  lisnsd  Editor  sllerwu4«oarriel  into  exeoutioB,  and  pnbllahed  •  GIommj  Ib  1}3Il) 
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FOB  A  STATUE  OF  CHAUCEB 
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WOODSTOCK. 


Boca  WAS  OLD  Chauceb;  buco  tiik  placid  mibn 

Or  BIH  WHO  naST  WITU  JIABMOXr  ixfobm'u 

tui  lahouaob  or  our  ratucu.    herb  ob  dwelt 
For  mart  a  chrrrtvi.  day.    Tbrsb  axcib9t  walls 
Have  orrRX  hrabo  him,  wuile  uis  legends  dmth;c 
l(x  SAsiO;  or  love,  or  kxiobtbood,  or  the  itileh 
Or  uoMBLT  urB:  thbouoh  racu  estate  asd  aor, 
Tub  rASHiORS  ard  tub  roLLiES  or  tub  world 

WiTU  CVRVnrO  hard  POURTRAVIXO.     TiiOUOII  rRRCIIAMOB 

I' ROM  Dlrvhbim'b  towrrs,  O  stbarobr,  tuou  art  comk 
Gix>wiKo  wrm  CuinccniLL's  TcorniRs;  trt  ir  taix 
Doer  TiioiT  applaud  them,  ip  tht  breast  bs  gold 
to  bih,  tsis  other  bero;  who,  ir  times 
Darr  ard  urtadoht,  beoax  with  charmirg  trrbr 

To  tame  the  BUDRRRSS  09  HIS  RATIVR  LARD 

Akbhsdib 
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iv  APPENDIX  TO  THE  PREFACE. 

Ames  mentions  an  Edition  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  ^  CoUeeted  by  William  Osxtoii, 
and  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde  at  Westmestre,  in  1495.  Folio."  He  does  not  appear  to  liave 
seen  it  himself,  nor  have  I  ever  met  with  any  other  authority  for  its  existence ;  which  however 
I  do  not  mean  to  dispute.    If  there  was  such  an  Edition,  we  may  be  tolerably  sure,  that  it  was 
only  a  copy  of  Caxton's. 

This  was  certunly  the  case  of  both  Pynson*s  Editions.  He  has  prefixed  to  both  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  Caxton*s  Prohemye  to  his  2d  Edition,  without  the  least  alteration.  In  what 
follows,  he  says,  that  he  purposes  to  imprint  his  book  [in  the  first  Edition]  \nf  a  copy  tftke  mni 
Matter  Gostos,  and  [in  the  second]  by  a  copy  cf  WiUiam  (ku^UmU  ia^prinUng'.  That  the  Copy, 
mentioned  in  both  these  passages,  by  which  Pynson  purposed  to  imprint,  was  really  Caxton's 
second  Edition,  is  evident  from  the  slightest  comparison  of  the  three  books.  Pynson's  first 
Edition  has  no  date,  but  is  supposed  (upon  good  grounds,  I  think)  to  have  been  printed  not 
long  after  1491,  the  year  of  Caxton's  death.  His  second  Edition  *  is  dated  in  1628,  and  was  th^ 
first  in  which  a  Collection  of  some  other  pieces  of  Chaucer  was  added  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  • 

The  next  Edition,  which  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with,  was  printed  by  Thomas  Godfray  iiv 
1532.    If  this  be  not  the  very  Edition  which  Leland  speaks  of*  as  printed  by  Berthelette,  witim 

Mr.  Lewis  In  his  Life  of  Caxton,  p.  104,  has  published  «  minute  aooount  of  th*  contents  of  this  edltka  fhrni  •  cof»>* 
In  the  Libimvy  of  Magdalen  CoUese,  Cambridge,  but  without  deciding  whether  it  Is  the  first  or  the  seoand  editioii. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  second ;  but  the  Preface  is  loet.  There  is  aa  imperfect  copy  of  this  edition  in  the  Mttscimu  sad 
another  in  the  Library  of  the  R(^1  Society.    Both  together  would  not  malce  a  complete  one. 

c  See  the  Prohemits  to  Pynson's  1st  and  M  Bditt.  in  the  Pkefaoe  to  Un7*s  Chaucer.  There  is  a  omnplete  copy  ol 
Pynaont  1st  Rdit  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Society. 

*  I  Tenture  to  call  this  Pynson's  Sd  Edit  though  Ames  (from  some  notes  of  Bagford)  speaks  of  Editions  in  IflciO  and 
;58S.  He  does  not  apfiear  to  hare  seen  them  himself.  Mr.  Weet  had  a  copy  of  tlie  Edition  of  ISM,  in  whloh  the  name 
of  the  printer  and  the  date  of  the  impression  are  regularly  set  down  at  the  end  of  the  Canterbury  Talea.  After  that 
follow  «  Troitut  and  CreitUU"  and  •*  The  Boke  of  Famt,"  at  the  end  of  which  last  is  a  note»  copied  fhmi  Caxton's  cditidB 
of  the  same  book,  with  this  addition,  And  here  fohweth  another  </  hU  worket.  But  in  Mr.  Westls  oopy  nolhing 
followed.  The  writer  of  the  Preface  to  Ed.  Urr.  aeems  to  haro  had  the  ufS  of  a  copy  of  this  Edition  in  ISSS;  wMeh 
contained  some  other  pieces  of  Chaucer^,  and  sereral  by  other  hands.    See  the  Pref.  to  Ed.  Urr. 

•  I  think  it  neceamry  to  state  Leiand's  account  of  the  editions  of  Chaucer  in  his  own  words,  from  Tannerls  BM 
Brit.  T.  Chaucor.    "Non  alienum  meo  erit  instituto  palam  faoere,  Oulielmum  Caxodunum,  hominem  nee  indiliganten 
nee  indoctum,  et  quem  constat  primum  Londinl  artem  exercuisse  typographicam,  Ckauceri  (opera,  quotqnot  vet  prelM 
rel  procibus  oomparare  potuit,  in  unum  votumen  coUegigge.    Vicit  tamen  Caxodunlcam  editionem  BtrlktMMt  noatcf 
opcrft  QulMmi  Thjfnnit  qui  multo  labore,  sedulltate,  ao  curA  usus  In  perquirendis  vetustis  exemplaribosb  mnlta  prtmm 
adjecit  edilioni,    Sed  nee  in  hac  parte  caruit  Brtantts  Tueea,  mihl  familiarltate  conjunctisslmus,  et  Ang1Ic«  liogwr 
oloquentlA  miriflcus,  suA  glorIA,  editA  In  postremam  Impressionem  pra/atione  ellmatA,  luculoitA,  eleganll.   ftequac 
igitur  codicem  pauds  ahhtne  annis  impresmm,  et  promtssum  odponam  syllabon.**    He  then  fives  a  Bj^labna  of  Vkm 
works  of  Chaucer,  contained  in  that  Edition,  as  follows :  **  Fabula  Cantiantg  xxi v,  qnarum  du»  solutA  oratlone  soript*  S 
Bed  Petri  Aratorii  fabula,  qu»  ciimmuni  doctorum  consensu  Chaucem,  tanquam  Tero  parenti,  attribultur,  la  ulrAqns 
cditiono,  quia  males  sacerdotum  mores  Tohementer  inorepavit,  soppressa  est.    De  arte  amandi  alias  Bonunmet  ^  Ikt 
Roie,"  ^c. 

Before  I  make  any  remarks  upon  this  account,  I  mu«t  observe  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  Iceland  before  th^  year  IMfi* 
This  appears  from  his  *•  New  Year's  gift  to  Henry  VIII.  in  the  xxxvii  yeare  of  his  raygne,"  (1  Jan.  IMS.)  in  which  he 
says  expressly,  that  he  had  spent  the  last  six  years  in  travelling  about  the  kingdom,  **  all  his  other  oocnpathMia  InttfT- 
mttted,**  CBd.  174S.  p.  xxii.  prefixed  to  Ldand's  lUn.  v.  1.]  ao  that  his  book  De  Virie  muetrOnu,  which  he  speaks  of  sff 
ftniriied  In  thennw  pieee,  p.  xxi.  must  have  been  finished  before  ho  set  out  upon  his  travels.  I  will  obeerms  loo,  by 
the  way,  that  the  Biographers  of  Leland  seem  to  have  confounded  thesa  last  six  years  travels  with  his  former  tmvelib 
In  execution  of  the  Commission  granted  to  him  by  Henry  YIII.  to  aorohe  the  Libraries  of  Blonasteriea,  GbHrfsa,  ika. 
That  Commission  was  granted  in  the  year  1533, 85  H.  YIII.  but  how  many  years  he  spent  in  the  execution  of  1^  tksn 
is  MO  authority,  that  I  can  find,  for  determining  with  precision. 

In  the  account  above-quoted,  Leland  is  certainly  mistaken  In  saying  that  Caxton  eolUeted  the  works  of  ChansM 
kUc  vne  9otume'    He  printed  two  Editions  of  the  Canterbury  TaW  by  themselves,  as  has  been  shewn  above.    He  alia 
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the  MsiBtanoe  of  Mr.  William  Thjnne,  (as  I  rather  suspect  it  is,)  we  may  be  assured  that  it 
was  copied  from  that.  Mr.  Thjnne's  Dedication  to  Henry  VIII.  stands  at  the  head  of  it ; 
and  the  great  number  of  Chaucer's  works,  never  before  published,  which  appear  in  it,  fully 

|Mlulie<  BoeCUoSy  Troflui and Cre— Ida, and  tbeBokeol Fame;  buteaeh  in  a  ■eparateToliime;  and  ■omeamallerpleoM 
tf  Chincir,  intermixed  with  eefenl  of  Lydgale,  tes.  in  another  volome,  of  whidi  the  oontenti  may  he  eeen  in  Mid- 
dleCoii^  IMaert  p^  an.  n.  [d] ;  bnt  it  duee  not  appear  that  he  ever  attempted  to  collect  thcee  ieparate  publloationa 
faito  oneTotamie. 

Ldaad  to  abo  Inaocorate,  at  leact,  in  repreeenting  the  edition  hj  Thynae  at  coming  next  after  that  by  Gaxtoa, 
vithoot  takiBf  any  notice  of  the  intermediate  editions  by  Fyamm,  and  eqieoiaUy  that  in  1A26,  in  which  an  attempt 
wet  MaUy  made  to  eollect  the  worlu  of  Ohaucer  into  one  Ttdume. 

It  aiagr  appttf  preeamptaous  to  go  farther,  and  to  charge  him  with  InaeeorMj  In  hto  deecription  of  that  very 
etftioa  by  Thynne,  which  he  aeema  to  have  had  before  hto  eye**  bat  I  am  maoh  Inclined  to  enspect.  (as  I  hare  Inti- 
■•led  In  the  text,)  that  the  edition  whldi  he  qwaka  of  as  printed  by  Dertbelette  was  really  printed  by  Godfray*  and 
thtt  Um  FMhoe  of  Brianut  Tu€ca  {Bit  Brian  Take)  which  he  commends  so  mooh,  was  nothing  else  but  the  Prefktoiy 
■ilif,  or  Dedtoatlwi,  to  the  Ktaig,  which  to  prefixed  to  Godfiray'k  and  other  later  editions  In  the  name  of  Mr.  William 
TkjBata,  The  mistake  may  not  hare  been  so  extravagant,  as  it  appears  to  be  at  first  It  to  possiblcb  that  Berthdette 
Bight  beoonecned  In  potting  forth  the  edition  of  1532,  though  it  was  printed  by  Godfrey;  and  It  to  very  probable, 
that  the  Dedication,  (which  is  in  soch  a  style  as  I  think  very  likely  to  be  commended  by  Leland,)  thongh  standing  In 
tte  name  ef  Mr.  William  Thynne,  was  composed  for  him  by  Sir  Brian  TukCb  Mr.  Thynne  himself,  I  apprehend,  was 
nuherahiv«r,thaaamaster,  of  these  studies. 

In  snppuit  of  thto  saq>loioa  I  obsenre*  L  that  the  eyllabus,  which  Leland  has  given  of  the  oontents  of  Berthelette** 

etitiOB,  agrees  exactly  enongh  with  the  omtents  of  the  edition  by  Godfrey,  a  few  small  pieces  only  being  omitted  by 

Itim.   S.  The  date  of  Godfrey's  Edition  in  1532  agrees  perfectly  with  what  Leland  says  of  the  edition  in  questiun,  (via. 

ttal  It  wna  printed  m  ftw  pean  ^ore,)  and  with  the  probable  date  of  Mr.  Thynne*s  edition,  which  appears  to  have 

keoi  pobltohed  not  earlier  ttian  1530,  and  certainly  not  later  than  153S.    It  was  not  published  earlier  than  1530, 

kaeanse  the  Fremth  Oramtnar  made  bp  an  Enffilihmant  mentioned  in  the  Dedication,  must  mean.  In  all  prubability, 

I'cNieircleanMl  tfc  to  tanffue  Franfolu  by  John  Palsgrave,  ttie  printing  of  whtoh  was  finished  by  John  Hawkins, 

kvili  Joly,  1590,  and  the  Privilege  granted  on  the  S  September  following.  It  was  not  later  than  1533,  because  the  Dedl- 

eatiim  appears  In  Godfrey**  edition  of  that  year.    S.  If  Berthelette  had  printed  Mr.  Thynne's  edition,  in  1531  (we  will 

sappoae)*  It  to  Inconceivable  that  Godfrey  should  set  about  another  edition  so  immedtotely  as  to  be  able  to  publish  It  the 

Very  next  year.   Though  the  printers  of  that  age  had  a  very  imperfect  notion,  I  apprehend,  of  Copy-right  at  Common 

Iaw,  fhey  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  always  a  certain  Conim<m  Senses  which  would  restrain  them  from  under* 

laklBga  new  Impression  of  a  book,  while  a  considerable  number  of  coptoi  of  a  former  litaprcesion  remained  unsold, 

WhellMr  tfacee  coplee  bdonged  to  themselves  or  to  otherai    Besides^  Godfrey's  edition  has  no  appearance  of  a  hasty, 

^iratieal  Impressloa.  It  to  upon  a  fine  paper,  and  tho  typee  and  presswork  are  remarkably  neat  and  degant.   4. 1  think 

We  have  Berthelette's  own  authority  for  bdieving  that  he  did  not  print  Mr.  Thynne's  edition  of  Chaucer.    In  the  pre- 

to  Gower's  C0nAes$io  Amantit,  which  he  published  In  thto  very  year  1538,  after  having  mentioned  Trojflmt  amd 

gueson  thus :  "  The  whidie  noble  warke  and  many  other  of  thesayde  Chausov,  that  never  were  before  ini- 

9riB5sd,aBd  tfacee  that  very  fswe  men  knewo  and  fewer  hadde  them,  be  now  of  late  put  forthe  together  In  a  fayre  volume.** 

There  cmi  be  no  donbt  Miat  in  thto  passage  he  refers  to  Mr.  Thynne's  edition,  and  If  he  had  printed  it  himself,  I  think 

he  woidd  certainly  have  claimed  the  honour  of  It.    At  the  same  time,  the  favourable  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it, 

weuid  lead  one  to  imagine,  (as  has  been  suggested  above,)  that  he  had  seme  concern  in  it 

Upon  the  whole  therefore  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  editfam  by  Godfrey  in  1539  to  the  edition  which  Leland  speaks  of 
as  piteled  by  Berthelette  I  have  given  above  what  I  conjecture  to  have  been  the  probeble  grounds  of  his  mistake. 
But  Indeed,  when  we  recoUeot  the  hurry  in  whidi  this  work  of  Leland  must  have  been  compiled,  and  that  it  was  left 
%y  him  ■nfinlshed,  we  need  not  seek  for  any  other  causes  of  the  inaccuraciea  with  whfch  it  abounds.  In  the  latter 
pert  of  tiM  passags  cited  above»  he  qwaks  of  The  Plovgkman'g  Tate  by  the  title  of  P^ri  Aratorit  /abula,  confounding 
a*  to  the  title  at  kosC,  with  Plrrc«  Ploughman's  Vinont,  For  I  de  net  suppose  that  he  meant  to  attribute  ihe  Vithnd 
Is  Chaaetr ;  tboogh  In  fact  the  one  might  as  well  be  attributed  to  him  as  Uie  other. 

XetwMfaelviding  the  immoderate  length  of  thto  note^  I  must  not  suppress  another  testimony,  which  may  be  produced 
to  tovoor  of  tiM  existence  of  an  Bditioa  of  Chancer  by  Mr.  Thynne^  distinct  from  that  printed  by  Godfrey.  Mr. 
8pe^  In  htoLilis  of  Ctuuicer  has  the  following  passage :  **  M.  William  Thynn  In  hto  first  printed  books  of  Chauoers 
vmIb  wfA  one  eolumbe  on  a  sUc^  had  a  Tale  called  the  Pilgrims  tale^  wliteh  was  more  odious  to  the  Clergies  than  the 
^>esdi  of  the  Plowman*  The  tale  began  thus  t  /n  Liucolnethtre  fait  ftf  a  /ennet  Standeth  a  rdtgiem  hovat  who  doth 
II  temc.  The  argnoMnt  of  which  tale,  as  also  the  occasion  thereof,  and  the  cause  why  it  was  left  out  of  Chancers 
waring  diaU  hereafter  be  shewed.  If  God  permit,  in  M.  Fran.  Thyns  coment  upo*«  Chaucer:  and  the  Tale  itselfe 
febltobed  ifpotoOtg  ii  can  be/ound." 

It  MMtbt  allowed  that  thto  deserlpthm  of  Mr.  Thynne's  first  edition,  *•  with  oar  coiumne  on  a  iide,  and  a  tale  called 
dk  Pil^rinV  tola**  does  Bot  salt  tlieedltkm  printed  by  Godfkvv  which  to  In  two  columns  and  baa  no  VS]^i;c^snk%\i3Mi 
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entitles  it  to  the  commendations,  which  have  always  been  given  to  Mr.  Thyunu's  edition  o«i 
that  account.  Accordingly,  it  was  several  times  reprinted  as  the  standard  edition  of  Chaacer's 
works,  without  any  material  alteration,  except  the  insertion  of  the  Plowman's  tale  in  1542,  o/ 
which  I  have  spoken  in  the  Discourse,  &c.  n.  32. 

As  my  business  here  is  solely  with  the  Canterbury  Tales,  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  the 
several  miscellaneous  pieces,  by  Chaucer  and  others,  which  were  added  to  them  by  ^Ir. 
Thynne  in  his  Edition,  and  afterwards  by  Stowe  and  Speght  in  the  Editions  of  1561, 1A07,  and 

Bnk  I  obeerre  that  Mr.  Speght  dow  not  pntand  to  hare  seen  thia  book.  He  eveo  dooMi  whether  the  tale  eon  he /bund. 
If  therefore  I  should  be  able  to  prore,  that  the  Tale»  which  he  qwaki  oU  oond  not  poidblj  be  In  Mr.  Tbyimali  flrat 
editioii.  I  preaonie  no  great  streM  will  be  laid  upon  the  other  part  of  hie  evideaoew  in  which  he  euppoiee  that  edltioa  to 
have  been  printed  with  only  one  columne  on  a  ddcw 

It  appears  very  etnuige,  at  first  sight,  that  the  Plowman's  Tale  (aooording  to  Ldand)  shonld  have  been  iiuipiewiil 
In  Mr.  Thynne's  edition,  quia  malos  $aterdo%um  more*  vekementor  imerepenHt,  and  that  he  should  hare  Inserted  tbh 
Pilgrim**  Tale,  which,  as  Bfr.  Speght  tells  us,  was  still  Morc  0d(oue  to  the  CUrgie,  A  few  years  after,  when  the  Refof 
nation  was  farther  adranced.  In  154k,  the  Plowman's  Tale  is  inserted  among  Chanoerli  works  and  the  Pilgrim's  TUe 
is  suppressed  I  But  thero  is  no  occasion  to  Insist  upon  these  UtUe  improbabilities.  Though  Mr.  Speght  did  not  know 
whero  to  find  the  Pilgrim's  Tkle,  and  the  Printor  of  the  Edit.  In  ISB?  assures  us,  that  he  had  searohed  lor  it^ln  the 
public  libraries  of  both  Unirersities,'*  and  also  **  in  all  prirate  libraries  that  h«  oonld  have  aooess  vnto,"  I  haw  had: 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  oopy  *.    It  is  entitled,  •*  The  Pplgrfmee  tale,*'  and  begins  thus  i 

la  Lincolneshyr  fast  by  the  fme 
Ther  stant  an  hows  and  you  yt  ken. 
And  caOyd  sempynham  of  religion 
And  b  of  an  old  foundation,  iie. 

There  oan  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  is  the  piece  of  which  Mr.  Speght  had  raoelved  some  eonftiBsd  iatcUifeAO* 
It  Mcms  to  have  been  mentkmed  by  Bale  among  Chaucer's  worlcs,  in  the  followfaig  manner.    »NmrrmUon«»  dluer^ 
eorum,  LSb.  L 1%  eomlUUu  LineotniemrtAtii-^"  Script  BHL  p.  SifiL  Ed.  IflaOL    But  it  Is  impoosibto  that  any  one  wbot 
hid  read  It  should  ascribe  it  to  Chanoer.    He  is  quoted  In  it  twice  by  name,  foL  scxziU.  and  foL  alv.  and  in  tha  ]att«>». 
plane  the  refmiot  seent  to  be  made  to  a  printed  book.    The  reader  shall  Judge.— 

He  sayd  he  durrt  not  it  disclose, 

But  bed  me  reyd  the  Romant  of  the  Hose, 

The  thred  Uaft  Just  fhmi  the  end. 

To  the  eeeund  page  ther  he  did  me  send. 

He  pmyd  me  thes  tL  stavls  for  to  marlse, 

Whldie  be  Chaueers  awn  hand  warlL 

ef  Thus  moebe  woU  our  boke  sygnify 

That  while  Peter  hath  masteiy,  &c 

LThen  follow  four  more  lines  from  Chaucer's  R.  R.  t.  7^93—8  Ed.  Urr.]    It  Js  not  usual,  at  least,  to  cite  MM.  by  the 

Uaf  and  the  page.    But  if  this  citation  was  really  made  from  a  printed  book,  the  Pilgrim's  tale  m«l  have  been 

written  sftcr  Mr.  Tliynne's  edition,  for  Chaucer's  (mnslation  of  the  Romant  of  the  Koee  was  first  printed  In  tlurt 

editton.  Another  passage  will  fix  the  date  of  this  composition  still  more  clearly.    In  fol.  xiczix.  xl.  are  tha  followii« 

lines: 

Perkim  tetrbdt  and  Jak  straw 

And  now  of  late  our  oMer  the  dawe. 

One  would  not  expect  to  find  any  mention  of  Perkin  n'arbeek  in  a  work  attributed  to  Chanoer ;  but,  passing  tlial  over, 
I  think  It  is  plain,  that  our  eottert  in  the  seoond  line,  means  the  leader  of  the  Lincolnshire  rebels  in  isa^  «Imh  ■■ 
llpllhished  telle  lu,  p.  Ml.  *  called  himself  Captatne  Cobter,  but  was  indeed  a  monk,  named  Doctor  MadEareU.**  The 
PitgriuCe  tote  therefore  was  not  written  till  e^/ter  1596;  and  oonseqnently  ooad  no4  possibly  be  la  Mr.  Tbymie'k  first 
Edition,  which,  as  has  been  shewn  aboveb  was  printed  a<  lafei<  in  1532.  a 


*  Thb  ropy,  of  which  I  speak.  Is  In  the  black  letter,  and  seems  to  have  once  made  part  of  a  volume  of  wisorilaneons 
poems  in  Svo.   The  first  leaf  Is  numbered  xxxL  and  the  last  xlv.    The  Pilgrim'g  teUe  begins  about  the  middle  of  /Ui 
juKxL  ffere.  and  contfaau(«s  to  the  end  of  the  fragment,  where  it  Invaka  off  Imperfeet   The  first  leaf  has  a  running  titif 
^Venue  T%e  Court  <i^-and  ooatalna  the  ten  last  lines  of  one  poem,  and  another  whole  poem  of  twenty  Unas,  beiv 
ike  PilgHm'e  taie, 

'ilia  corions  fragment  was  porohaesd  at  th«  Auctton  of  Mr.  Weetli  library^  In  a  lot  (N*  *  1040)  of  Sumdrp  A«VMra 
STiM  Ueuk-tHter  hooke,  by  Mr.  HerbeH  of  Oalston's  Square,  who  Tsry  obiigtaigly  petmltted  mo  to  MUUBlao  IL 
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1(108.  "With  reepeet  to  the  Canterbiiry  Tales,  I  am  under  a  uocessity  of  observing,  that,  upon 
tlie  whole,  they  received  no  advantage  from  the  edition  of  1532.  Its  material  variations  from 
OuLton's  MOMMf  edition  are  all,  I  think,  for  the  worse.  It  confounds  the  order  of  the  Sqnler'*' 
and  the  FnuikeUim'§*  tales,  which  Caxton,  in  his  ieoond  Edition,  had  set  right.  It  gives  the 
FnmiuU%n*§  Prologue  to  the  Mer^ant^  in  addition  to  his  own  proper  Prologue  \  It  produces 
for  the  first  time  two  Prologues,  the  one  to  the  DocfoMt^f,  and  the  other  to  the  SkipmamU  tale, 
which  are  both  evidently  spurious' ;  and  it  brings  back  the  lines  of  ribaldry  ^  in  the  MerdhanVi 

ttle,  which  Gaxton,  in  his  teeond  Edition,  had  rejected  upon  the  authority  of  his  good  MS. 

■.  .  .  .1 

However,  this  Edition  of  1682,  with  all  its  imperfections,  had  the  luck,  as  I  have  said,  to  be 
nwwidered  as  the  standard  edition,  and  to  be  copied,  not  only  by  the  Booksellers,  in  theii? 
sov^tbI  Editions*  of  1542, 1546, 1555,  and  1561,  but  also  by  Mr.  Spc^ht,  (the  first  Editor  In 
form,  after  Mr.  Thynne,  who  set  his  name  to  his  work,)  in  1597  and  1602.  In  the  Dedication 
to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  prefixed  to  this  last  edition,  he  speaks  indeed  of  having  ''  reformed  the 
whole  workj^  both  by  old  written  copies  and  by  Ma.  William  Tliynnes  praise-worthy  labours,** 
bni  I  cannot  find  that  he  has  departed  ^i  any  material  point  from  those  editions,  which  I  have 
•opposed  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Thynne's.  In  the  very  material  points  abovementioned,  in 
which  those  editions  vary  from  Caxton*s  second,  he  has  followed  than.  Nor  have  I  curved 
any  such  verbal  varieties,  as  would  induce  one  to  believe*  that  he  had  consulted  any  good  MS. 
They  who  have  read  his  Preface,  will  probably  not  regret,  that  he  did  not  do  mtore  towards 
correcting  the  text  of  Chaucer. 

In  this  state  the  Canterbury  Tales  remained  "  till  the  edition  undertaken  by  Mr.  Urry,  which 
was  published,  some  years  after  his  death,  in  1721.  I  shall  say  but  little  of  that  edition,  as  a 
very  fisir  and  full  account  of  it  is  to  be  seto  in  the  modest  and  sensible  Preface  prefixed  to  it 
by  Mr.  Timothy  Thomas  %  upon  whom  the  charge  of  publishing  Chaucer  devolved,  or  rather 


f  BattheDiaooiirMb  Jccf.  xxiiLandNot«ioii*rer.l0889L        * 

f  Bat  tb«  Dinonne^  Aec.  f.  xzT.  and  Note  on  Tcr.  10985. 

•  Boo  fho  Mme  Soetlon  and  Not& 

i  Soo  them  In  all  tbo  Edltt.  slnoe  1533 

k  Boo  tbo  Noto  on  ror.  102S7*    The  lines  themMlvet  are  In  all  the  common  Editt 

I  TiMn  aro  aomo  oilier  Editions  mentioned  by  Amei^  without  date»  but  It  is  probable  that,  ^pon  Inspection,  they 
#Mdd  appear  to  be  one  or  other  of  the  Editions,  whose  dates  are  hero  flren.  It  seems  to  haTO  be^  usual  to  print 
nsksiB  partnerahii^  and  for  each  partner  to  print  his  own  name  to  his  share  of  the  Impression.  See  Ames,  p.  £52. 
ABIMo  is  said  to  be  printed  In  1551,  by  NichOlaa  UIUw*at  the  oost  and  charges  of  certayne  honest  mcnne  of  the 
owaiiatjiaM,  wkot§  nmma  be  vpon  their  bokee," 

■  It  nay  be  proper  Just  to  take  notice,  that  Mr.  Spcghfe  Edition  was  reprinted  In  16»7,  with  an  Advertisement  at 
Ae  cad,  is  whkli  the  Editor  pretended  to  publish  from  a  M&  the  eoneluelon  </  the  Coke's  Tale  and  aieo  ef  the 
ifBlna  TWtaib  wlkfefc  f»  the  printed  bcoke  are  eaid  to  be  lost  or  never  Jtniehed  bp  the  aaMor.— These  Conolusfons  may  be 
Mala  the  ^reCaoe  to  Ed.  Urr.  Whoever  the  l^tor  was,  I  must  do  him  the  Justice  to  say,  that  they  are  both  really 
to  be  iawad  in  MS.  The  first  Is  in  MB.  B.  a.  and  the  other  in  MS.  B.  8.  from  which  Heame  has  also  printed  It,  as  a 
I  dteonrety,  in  his  Letter  to  Bagford.  App.  to  R.  O.  p.  601.  If  I  thought  the  Reader  had  any  re][lBh  for  sooh  j 
Its  to  Chaooer,  I  coud  treat  him  fhmi  M8^  B.  a.  with  at  least  thirty  more  lines,  which  hare  been  Inssrted  j 
hi  di|ta«Bft  parts  of  tke  Cook'e  Tale,  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  this  Oondnsion.  It  seems  to  hate  beei^  an  early,  i 
Ihw^  Vflvy  wnsnnoierftol,  attempt  to  supply  the  deOclenoies  of  that  Tale,  before  any  one  had  thought  of  taokinf 

"  Iloan  thla  fknm  a  MB.  note  In  an  Interieaved  copy  of  Urry'sChauoer,  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.    j 
WIBlaB  Umbms^  a  btother,  as  I  apprehend,  of  Mr.  T.  Thomas.    T.  Thomas  was  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  and  died 
iiil7Sl»iifiiilix.  laaaolher  BOteMr.  W.  Thonuuilnf(onnsns,that  the  L(/k  ^Chaueer,  In  that  edition, was  Tory  WMor- 
isi^y  tawii  ^p>  Iqr  Mr.  Dart,  and coReoted and enlaiged  Iqr  W.  T.  (Le.  hlmseli:)  The  same  Mr.  W.  Thonasluw  ta)(fB 
agwrtdial  of  Hnannniiy  paina  la  coUallat  that  cogyol  Unyls  Edit,  with  several  MBS*   T]be  beat  part  of  the  vapMji 
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WM  imposed,  after  Mr.  Urry't  death.  The  strange  licence,  in  whieh  Mr.  Urry  appean  to 
have  indulged  himself,  of  lengthening  and  shortening  ChaooePs  woids  aooording  to  Us  own 
hxneff  and  of  eren  adding  words  of  his  own,  without  giving  his  readers  the  least  Botios^  Itts 
made  the  text  of  Chaucer  in  his  edition  by  for  the  worst  that  was  eret  pablishod. 

Since  this  there  has  been  no  complete  Edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  A  Yolome  ia  8vo 
containing  the  Prologue  and  the  Knightes  Tale,  with  laige  explanatory  notes^  he  was  pub- 
lished in  17379  by  a  Gentleman,  (as  I  am  informed,)  who  has  since  distinguished  himsdf  by 
many  other  learned  and  useful  publications.  He  appears  to  have  set  out  upon  the  onljr 
rational  plan  of  publishing  Cliaucer,  by  collating  the  best  M88.  and  selecting  from  them  the 
genuine  readings  ;  and  accordingly  his  edition,  as  for  as  it  goes,  is  infinitely  ptefersblo  to  anj 
sf  those  whidi  preceded  it. 


(a)  A  LIST  OF  MS8.  COLLATED,  OR  CONSULTED,  WITH  THE  ABBRBTIATIONB  BT 

WHICH  THEY  ARE  CITED. 

IN    TKB    MUnVH. 

A.  MS.  Harl.  7335. 

B.  Ma  Reg.  18  C.  ii.     In  Urr>*t  Litt,  vii. 

C.  MS.  Harl.  7334. 

D.  MS.  Reg.  17  D.  xv.     In  Urr}-*t  List,  Tiii. 
E  MS.  Harl.  7333. 

F.  Ma  Harl.  1758.     In  Urry^t  litt,  i. 

O.  MS.  Sloane.  A.  1685.  zzii.  D.     In  Urry't  List,  ifi. 

IL  MS.  Sloane.  A.  1686.  xxii.  D.     In  Urry't  LUt,  !▼. 

L  Ma  Harl.  1239.     In  Urry't  Litt,  ii. 

AT    OirORS. 

Ill  the  Bodleian  librarf. 
B.  a.  No  2527.  in  tlie  printed  Catalngiie. 
B.  C.  No.  1234.  Ibid. 
B.  y.  No.  1476.  Ibid. 

B.  n.  No.  3360.  Ibid. 
a  c.  No.  4138.  Ibid. 
a  C  No.  6420.  Ibid. 

N  C.  A  Ma  in  the  Library  of  Xew  CoUegt. 

AT    CAHnaiDOR. 

C.  1.  In  the  Public  Library.     No.  D.  d.  4.  24. 
C.  2.  Ibid.  No.  I.  i.  3.  26. 

T.     Ma  ill  the  Ubrary  of  TrinUff  College^  No.  R.  3.  X 

T  t.  Ibid.  No.  R.  3.  15. 

Atk.  1.  2.     Two  MSa  lent  to  roe  by  the  late  Dr.  Atkew.     Tbo  lecond  liat  tn  it  the  Arau  tK  thm^ 

Deane,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.   1501 — 3. 
H  A.     A  MS.  lent  to  me  by  Edward  Haittwell,  E«q. 
W.     A  MS.  in  the  potse»»ion  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  C.  Webb. 
Cb.  N.     Two  MSa  dctcribed  in  the  Prcf.  to  Ed.  Urr.  the  one  at  belonging  to  Chailet  CbolmoDdvIey^ 

Etq.,  of  Vale  Royal,  in  Chethire,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Norton,  cf  Southwiek,  in  Hamphire 

The  Editor  quotrt  them  from  the  Collationt  of  Mr.  W.  Thcmat,    mentioned   above  In  thia 

.%pv.  A.  note  M. 


roftdinga  aenres  only  to  correct  the  arbitrary  fnnoratioD^  which  Mr.  Urry  had  iatrodnced  Into  the  test  Urn  Imm 
mploycd  hfanaelf  to  better  pnrpoee  npan  the  Gloaaaiy,  when  he  hat  made  many  cmeBdatlont  and  addltioM,  whiek 
may  be  of  ronaiderable  aae,  If  erer  a  new  Oloitaiy  to  Chauefr  tball  be  eonpOed. 
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Of  lUese  M88.  the  most  credit  is  certainly  due  to  the  ^ve  foUowiDg,  riz.  A  C.  1.  Ask.  1.  S.  and 
II  A.  The  fear  last  exhibit  the  Tales  in  exactly  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  printed  in  this 
edition  ;  and  so  does  A.  except  that  it  wants  the  Cokes  Tale  [See  the  Discourse,  &c.§.  xiii.] 
suid  ham  the  Nanmet  Tale  inserted  between  the  Sompmrnra  and  the  Clerhet,  It  is  also  unluckily 
wery  imperfect ;  beginning  only  at  Ter.  1304.  and  ending  (with  several  intermediate  breaks) 
at  Ter.  12610.  in  the  Pm^tmi€i*§  Tale. 

N3.  The  Editt.  of  Chaucer  by  Gaxton  and  Pynson  are  cited  by  these  abbreyiations ;  Ca.  1 . 2. 
Pyns.  1. 2.— Sp.  and  Urr.  are  put  for  the  Editt.  by  Speght  and  Urry^ — ^M.  stands  for  the  Edit. 
«f  Ik  Prvifl^  and  Kt^gkfi  TaU  in  1737.— The  other  Editt.  are  cited  by  their  respective  datea. 
If  ao  date  is  mentioned,  the  reference  is  to  the  Edit,  of  1542  by  John  Reyne. 


(c)  AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  PASSAGES  OF  THE  LIFE 

OF  CHAUCER. 

Thk  birtb  of  Chaucer  in  1S28  has  been  settled,  I  suppose,  from  some  inscription  on  his 

tonb-ctone^  signifying  that  he  died  in  1400,  at  the  age  of  72.    Of  his  birth  itself  we  have  no 

meaiorialy  any  more  than  of  his  parents*.    He  calls  himself  a  Londenoit^  or  Londoner^  in  the 

T^damttd  cfLofoe  ;  B.  i.  fol.  325.  and  in  another  passage,  fol.  321.  speaks  of  the  city  of  London 

••  tbe  place  of  his  emgendrure.  * 

W«  are  more  in  the  dark  about  the  place  of  his  education.  In  his  (kmri  ofLote^  ver.  012.  he 
■liCMbs  of  himself  under  the  name  and  character  of  **  Philogenet— o/'C(>ni6rK^,  Clerk.**  This 
im  bj  no  means  a  decisive  proof  that  he  was  really  educated  at  Cambridge ;  but  it  may  be 
^^■dtted,  I  think,  as  a  strong  argument  that  he  was  not  educated  at  Oxford  ;  as  Leland  has 
Xippoaed,  without  the  shadow  of  a  proof  \  The  Bicigraphers  however,  instead  of  weighing 
of  these  accounts  against  the  other,  have  adopted  both ;  and  tell  us  very  gravely,  that  he 
^first  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  removed  from  thence  to  complete  his  studies  at  Oxford. 


It  were  lo  be  wished  that  Mr.  Speght  had  given  us  the  date  of  that  Record  in  the  Inner 
Tem^e^  (which  he  says,  a  Mr.  Buckley  had  seen,)  where  '^  Geffrey  Chaucer  was  fined  two 
rtillinga  for  beating  a  Franciscane  frier  in  Fleet*street  *.**     Leland  has  also  told  us,  that  our 

•  Mr.  Spii^t  has  fglifed  to  wt«i»1  lUoordi  in  which  Um  name  of  Cbauoer  occnra.    There  to  mention  in  the 

Bfeneil.  4^9'  vol'  itt-  P^  SM^  of  a  Jokmnnes  U  Chmmttr,  eivU  Land&nieiuiSt  an.  189B.  who  maj  pooeiblj  hare  heen  our 

9otif%  QmaiflUaar.    Thoogh  L^nd  aaye,  that  he  waa  nMU  hec  nmiut,  Mr,  Speght  infonns  na.  that  "  in  the  opinion 

^ectheraMe   hodeaeended  not  of  any  great  hooee,  which  they  gather  by  hto  Armea."    I  am  Inidinod  to  bolero 

«ha  HanUa,  father  than  Leland. 

Tha  MHBM  of  Ckamctr  la  explained  [Life  of  Ch.  Urr.]  to  signify  a  tkoe-maker ;  but  it  rather  meana  tm/hfarar  d€ 
rtaaww  •«  cmMUn^t,  Diet  de  Laoomba,  ▼.  Chmueier  Aeoordtng  to  wliat  to  said  to  be  the  old  spelling  of  it,  Chmuceslr, 
M  w^l^H  be  not  Improbably  derived  firam  Cftci(A«/r«,  an  dBoe,  which  still  subsists  under  the  title  of  Ot^fetMX* 

m 

^  The  aln^  drcnmstanoe,  by  which  Leland  has  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  supposition  that  Chancer  was 
at  OsiMdt  to  another  sappositioB  that  he  waa  born  In  Oxfordshire  or  Berkshire.    The  latter  haa  been  ehewn 


thfa  be  but  a  blind  etnry,  It  rather  Incllnea  ma  to  believe  that  Chancer  was  of  the  Inner  Temple  fa  tkt 
mHifpmrt  ^kU  li/k,  before  he  went  into  tlie  service  of  Edward  IIL  The  elrcumatance  recorded  to  plainly  a  iroaCVW 
■Ofk  On  fba  contrary*  Leland  supposes  hto  priMcljMl  residence  In  the  Inns  of  Court  to  have  been  ^/Ur  he  had 
imriiftstf  in  Franca.  0kaut  tk*  toH  peart  of  Richard  IL ;  which  to  totally  incradibla.  Indaed  Leland.  through  bis 
vbola  acoount  of  oar  anther,  seems  to  havn  cowsJdMgtd  him  aa  living  at  leaat  twwitjr  years  later  than  be  raally  did. 
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author  ^  cUlegla  l-e^fuleiorum  freqiuntavU  after  his  travels  in  France,  and  perhaps  before.^  I 
Aust  observe,  that  these  travels  in  France  rest  entirely  upon  the  authority  of  Leland,  whose 
account  is  full  of  inconsistencies. 

The  first  authentic  memorial,  which  we  have  of  Chaucer,  is  the  Patent  in  Rymerj  41  E.  III. 
by  which  that  King  grants  to  him  an  annuity  of  20  marks,  by  the  title  of  VaUUv$  iiortfr'.  He 
was  then  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age.  How  long  he  had  served  the  Eling  in  that,  or  any  other, 
station,  and  what  particular  merits  were  rewarded  by  this  royal  bounty*,  are  points  equally 
■nknown. 


/ 


He  takes  no  noUoe  of  the  beet  eiithentloet«d  dnntmslaiioee  of  Chanoeili  life  In  the  time  of  Bdwvrd  m.  and  be  sepff^i 
HBts  him  M  highly  esteemed  1^  Henry  IV.  and  aie  son,  qui  de  GaUU  trlumpkaviL  Henry  T.  was  soaroely  twelve 
fears  of  age,  when  Cliaucer  died. 

'  Our  TtowMn,  Mr.  Speght,  who  omits  this  fnot,  mentions  one  of  the  same  purport  In  the  4S  B.  UL  in  whidi 
Chauoer  Is  styled  VaUUu$  HospitiU  which  he  translatee— Otoms  t^fOu  Pattaa.  By  this  he  sinks  our  author  as  mnch 
too  low  as  another  writer  has  raised  him  too  high,  by  translating  the  same  words— <7entf«aMiii  ^tk*  Kimf^t  Frhtp 
Chambtr  [Life  of  Ch.  Uit.>  Valet,  or  Ywman,  was  the  Intcnnediate  rank  between  SquUr  and  <7re«i«.,  Bee  the  note 
on  Ter.  101.  Bee  also  the  Will  of  Bdward  Duke  of  York,  ap,  Rpmer,  an.  1415.  where  his  legadee  to  hi»  menitU  servant* 
are  thus  arranged— a  un  Eacuier  u  a.  a  [un]  radlet  xx  s.  a  un  garo  [on  . . .]  A;  a  un  page  vi  a.  vni  d. 

VaUtiui  is  probably  a  oormption  of  Va$$aUUuit  the  diminatire  of  VaMsattui,  Heooe  this  title  was  also  flren»  not 
as  a  name  of  ecrrioe,  to  yonng  men  of  the  highest  quality,  before  they  were  knighted. 

n  ot  un  fls  de  sa  muliw 

Ki  neit  pas  nnoors  dilraler, 

VaUd  estelt  et  beans  et  gent.— Aoauui  d'Ipomedon. 

Bo  that  if  Edward  HI.  as  Mr.  Speght  say*,  •*  did  entitle  laurenoe  Hastings,  Lord  of  Abuiganey^^  VaUetum  nostrum,** 
Ibhonld  gnesB,  that  the  said  Lord  was  not  '*  the  Klng^  gromeb  pafci^  or  eemmt,"  as  he  supposes,  or  h|s  yeomsn^as 

Chauoer  was,  but  his  Ward. 

*  * 

•  I  should  hsTS  been  glad  to  have  met  with  any  ground  for  supposing,  thi^t  this  mark  of  Royal  favour  was  a  reward 
of  our  auth<n^s  poetical  merits.  That  Chauoer  had  before  this  time  distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  perfomsiioesb 
is  almost  osrtain.  I  hnTo  mentioned  a  saq>loioa  [n.  on  ver.  1980.3  that  the  Assembtss  nf  Foutes  alludee  to  the  CourtdiYp 
e(f  Blanche  of  Lancaster  by  John  of  Gaunt,  who  married  her  in  ISSS^  the  SSd  year  of  B.  IH.  And  peihaps  the  CiiM*- 
ptaint  ^tks  Blaekt  Knight  might  be  written  for  John  of  Gaunt  during  the  same  Courtship.  It  is  atlll  more  probablci 
that  his  Translation  of  the  Jtoman  de  la  Rose  and  kis  Troilus  were  both  oompoeed  before  1S67,  the  era  of  wliloli  wo 
are  speaking.  But  I  tlihik,  if  the  King  had  really  patronised  Chancer  as  a  Poet,  we  must  have  found  somedcar 
evidence  of  such  a  connection.  If  the  one  had  been  fond  of  versee,  the  other  would  certainly  hav*  given  hfan  aosne  ; 
eq;Moially  as  he  might  have  exerted  his  genius  In  the  praise  of  so  Illustrious  a  Patron  without  any  necessity  off 
flattering.  If  we  consider  further,  that,  a  few  years  after,  the  King  appointed  him  to  be  Comptroller  of  the  Custom  of 
Wbol.  Ate  In  the  Port  of  London,  with  the  following  taijunotion  in  his  Patent*— **  8o  that  the  said  G^)rtp  mite  wUk  kt9 
own  hand  his  rolls  touting  the  said  qglce,  and  eontlnuallif  reside  there,  and  do  and  execute  all  IMngs pertaining  to  the 
said  qglee  in  his  own  proper  person  and  not  bjf  his  fuftffi^Mfe,**— we  shall  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  His  Bmesty  waa 
either  totally  insensible  of  our  author's  poetical  talents,  or  at  least  had  no  mind  to  encourage  him  la  the  oultlvatiaa  oc 
exerelse  of  them.  It  should  seem  that  Edward,  though  adorned  with  many  Royal  and  Heroic  virtnea,  had  not  the  gifl 
of  diaoeming  and  patronising  a  great  Poet ;  a  gift,  which,  like  that  of  genuine  Poetry,  if  we  may  believe  one.  wlko 
perhape  spoke  feelingly  upon  the  sutjeot,  Is  only  bestoi|red  on  the  choeen  few  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  heaven : 

— neque  enim,  nisi  carits  am  oaru 
Dm  svpsais,  poterit  maono  fiivisse  fowtm, 

Mnton^  MAKSua. 

I  observe  however,  that,  notwithstandfaig  the  petrifying  quality,  with  which  these  Custom-bouse  aecouala  might  %a 
expeoted  to  operate  upon  Chaucer's  genius,  be  probably  wrote  his  House  o/Faute  while  he  was  in  that  oBco.  Lpithtac 
this  from  B.  IL  ver.  14ii  where  the  Eagle  says  to  him,— 

For  when  tlqr  labour  al  done  is. 
And  hast  made  all  tlqr  rdkenyi^^, 

la  stede  of  rest  and  of  aewe  ttiynges 
Thon  foeet  borne  to  tlome  bouse  anone.  && 
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Fktmi  this  time  we  iiod  frequent  mention  of  him  in  various  public  instruments'.    In  the 

^6  E.  III.  [op.  Rjfmer,}  the  King  appoints  him  Envoy,  with  two  others,  to  Genoa,  by  the  title  of 

SmUifgr  floiCM*'.    In  the  48  E.  III.  he  has  a  grant  for  life  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily  [op.  ByvMr,1 ; 

and  in  the  same  year  a  grant,  daring  pleasure,  of  the  offices  of  Comptroller  of  the  custom  of 

woo]%  and  Comptroller  of  the  parva  cnstuma  vinorum,  &o.  in  the  Port  of  London.  UAd.    In 

the  49  £.  III.  the  King  grants  to  him  the  Wardship  of  Sir  Edmund  Staplegate*s  Heir  IMSS, 

B^fmtr^  E.  III.  vol.  xi.  n.  12.1,  for  which  he  received  104/.  [Ibid.  R.  II.  vol.  i.  n.  16.]  ;  and  in 

the  next  year  some  forfeited  wool  to  the  value  of  1\L  4f.  fid,  [Life  of  Ch.  Urr.]    In  the  last 

year  of  Ed.  IIL  he  was  sent  to  France,  with  Sir  Guichard  D' Angle  and  Richard  Stan,  or  Stuny^ 

to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Richard,  and  a  daughter  of  the  French 

King.    Froimati,  v.  i.  ch.  336. 

In  the  next  year,  I  R.  II.  his  annuity  of  20  marks  was  confirmed  to  him,  and  another 
annuity  of  20  marks  was  granted  to  him  in  lieu  of  the  pitcher  of  wine  daily.  See  the  Licence 
to  swrreBder  these  grants  in  the  Life  of  Ch.  Urr.  It  la  probable  too  that  he  was  confirmed  in 
eia  Office  of  Comptroller,  though  the  instrument  has  not  been  produced^.  In  the  11th  of 
B.  IL  he  had  the  King's  Licence  to  surrender  his  two  grants  of  20  marks  each  in  favour  of 
John  Sealby'.  In  the  13th  R.  II.  he  appears  to  have  been  Clerk  of  the  works  at  Westminster 
&c  and  in  the  following  year  at  Windsor  \    In  the  17th  R.  II.  the  King  granted  to  him  a  new 

*tm  tto44 inn. cm: Ch. in (QlbBtydmn B. ad parlet tranwiarinat proleotonw h>b. lit R. de protcctione, SO.  Jim- 
cm  BuL  MSOi  foL  MS.] 

ff  Omr  ff|«ler  /  to  that  in  the  cootm  of  thaw  fire  yaan  our  autlior  had  been  promoted  from  the  rank  of  Ye&niant  to 
thai  aff  Sfuier,  attendant  upon  the  King;  8euii/kr  and  Armigert  Lax.  are  lynQnTnious  tenna  for  the  French  Bseuier. 
TIN  Blogiaphfln  thinking,  I  euppoee,  the  title  of  Squier  too  vnlgar,  have  ehanged  it  into  Skidd-beartTt  as  if  Chanoer 
toi  ffcaipaiilal  ofltoe  of  oanying  the  King'a  aliield. 

■oflM  ahawatloiia  bare  be«i  made  upon  thia  appointment  of  Chanoer,  as  EnTQ7  to  Genoa,  in  the  Dieeourae,  ^.  n.sa 

b  Thia  ie  probable,  I  think,  beoanae  Chanoer,  in  hie  Testament  of  Urrt,  frequently  alludes  to  hie  loss  of  Oflloe,  as 
esia  of  the  giaalest  misfottvies  brought  upon  him  bj  his  mtddUng  in  thooa  dislnriianoea  niiidh  happened  in  the  City  of 
IdHi4sa  In  the  Tth  of  R.  n.  When  he  ited,  to  aroid  being  esamined  in  lelatiun  to  those  distwbaaoes  (aa  he  «ys.  Teat, 
ef  L.  fuL  Jia  b.),  he  waa  probably  superseded  in  his  ofHoe. 

b  tka  Sditae^  118.  addltlona  the  fSollowiog  grants,  and  the  dates  of  them,  an  thus  specified  I 

1  B.  n.  New  grant  of  Comptroller  of  Wools,  fS  Jan.  MS.  Harl.  ewi.  fot  i. 

S  B.  II.  If ew  grant  of  Comptroller  of  panra  Cnstuma  Tinormn,  SO  Apr.  Ibid.  foL  51. 

•  R  IL  Grant  to  execute  the  oOce  of  Comptroller  by  a  deputy,  17  Feb.  Ibid.  foL  74. 

I  Ible  Ueenee,  reciting  the  two  grants,  b  printed  In  the  Life  of  Ch.  Urr.  and  the  author  of  that  life  has  obserted, 
tkaft  Ihia  aomader  waa  probably  occasioned  by  our  Author's  distressed  ciroumstanoes.  Either  he  despairsd  of  pro^ 
em/ltm  payasent  of  his  pensions,  or  perhape  wanted  to  raise  a  sum  of  ready  money.  Tlie  same  writer  ha*  extracted 
CiNai  tiM  TtoteaMnl  o^Ievs  almoet  all  that  Is  now  to  be  known  of  the  history  of  this  distress^  which  he  aseribee  rery 
Ira^la  Chaaesr^s  nnliortunate  engagements  with  that  party  in  the  oity  of  London,  of  whldi  John  of  Northampton 
was  It  tha  bead.  What  the  real  deeigna  of  that  party  were,  and  how  a  trifling  City-riot,  as  it  seeme  to  hare  been, 
a—a  to  be  healed  as  a  rebellion,  aro  points  of  great  obeenrity.  There  is  good  ground  to  beliere  that  Northampton 
with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  At  his  trial.  In  August  1384,  he  contended,  ««that  he  ought  not  to  be  tried 
I  of  his  lord  the  Duke :"  qut  verbo  (says  Walsingham,  p.  3ia)  susciiavU  nupicionem  tlmUtram  iam  wulgi 
\  pro€%rum  e&mtra  Jhitewu  He  was  condemned  however  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  In  which  ha  remained  till 
Jnlj  UMl  whan  (according  to  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  p.  ISt.)  ad  ituianUam  DueU  LaneatMm.  Johannea  Northampton 
— 4(  meH  nU  nwpsr  dt  l&ndomiU  kanniU,  rettitmU  tmmt  ad  prittinoM  iibertaUi.  The  judgement  against  him  was 
nvwaed  in  ftrilament  the  next  year,  EoL  ParL  14  R.  II.  n.  36^  and  ha  was  restorrd  to  his  lands,  ao.  the  year  follow 
lag;  JsC  ^arf .  MB.ILn.as.  This  connexion  of  Northampton  with  the  Duke  of  Lanoaater  wni  account  for  the  part 
wkleh  Cbaneer  ^paars  to  hare  taken  In  thie  unhappy  affklr.  He  was  veqr  aorly  attaohad  to  that  Duke,  and  was  at 
IIUatlBMmaRlai  to  a  sister  of  Catherine  Swinllord.  the  Duke's  mistms  sand  it  is  obssnrabla,  that  the  first  mark  of 
fofal  iaronr,  which  ha  raoelrod  after  his  distreesee,  waa  bcetowed  upon  him  at  the  same  time  that  Northampton 
inoalvad  hie  pafdon,  and  prabably  through  the  same  mediation. 

>  laa  Tann Mil  Bttw  Bdt.  ▼.  CiiAPcaa,  n.  a.    It  m.vJastly  be  doubted  whether  theee  two  oOoeativsthar  indemnified 
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annuity  of  twenty  ponnds  [op.  BymerJ] '  ;-->in  the  21  st,  bU  Protection  for  two  years  [JTMcl.]  ;^- 
and  in  the  22dy  a  pipe  of  wine  annually.  Ibid,  In  the  next  year,  the  Ut  H.  IV.  his  two  grants, 
of  the  annuity  of  M,  and  of  the  pipe  of  wine,  were  confirmed  to  him  {MSS.  Ryiurp  H.  IV. 
vol.  i.  n.  27.],  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  an  additional  grant  of  an  annuity  of  40  marks.  IbUL 
n.  15.  He  died,  according  to  the  inscription  on  his  tomb-stone,  in  the  beginning  of  the  2  H.  IV 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1400. 

These,  I  think,  are  the  principal  facts  in  Chaucer's  life,  which  are  attested  by  authentie 
evidences  ".  We  learn  from  himself,  in  his  Treatm  om  tks  Aitrohbef  that  he  had  a  son,  called 
Zxnotf,  who  was  ten  years  of  age  in  1391.  It  is  the  only  circumstance,  as  I  recollect,  relating 
to  his  family,  of  whicli  he  has  informed  us.  A  few  other  historical  particulars  relating  to 
himself,  which  may  be  collected  from  his  writings,  have  been  taken  notice  of  already ;  and 
perhaps  a  more  attentive  examination  of  his  works  might  furnish  a  few  more.  We  must  be 
cautious  however,  in  such  an  examination,  of  supposing  allusions  which  Chaucer  never 
intended,  or  of  arguing  from  pieces  which  he  never  wrote^  as  if  they  were  his.  We  must  not 
infer  from  his  repeated  commendations  of  the  Daysie-flower,  that  he  was  specially  favoured 
by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Pembroke" ;  and  still  less  should  we  set  him  down  as  a  folhwtr  of 


/_ 


our  auibor  for  the  lo«  of  hte  former  olBce  in  the  Cuetome.  Thai  wm  probably  a  rery  Inoratire  one.  He  oomplabie  of 
**  bdnf  berafte  out  of  dlgnttle  of  OAoe^  In  which  be  made  a  gatherlnge  of  worldly  godes ;  **  and  In  another  place  be 
■peaks  of  himielf  aa  **oaoe  glorione  in  worldly  welefulneaw,  and  having  100110  godes  in  weltho  as  maksn  men  rfdM^** 
Test  of  L.  foL9S6.  a.  b.  But  that  be  thonld  erer  have  been  possasml  of  ••  lands  and  rerennes  to  tbo  yMily  valot 
almost  of  a  thoassnd  pounds,"  aeonrding  to  the  tradition  repeated  by  BIr.  Speght,  Is  quite  inoredlUek 

'  If  Chancer  was  ever  poeseseed  of  Dnnnlngton-castle  in  Berkshire,  as  his  Bkigraphcrs  suppose  he  was,  ho  must  have 
purchased  it  about  thto  Ume ;  for  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Ridiard  Abberbory  in  the  16th  year 
of  R.  IL  MornuL  Ang.  iL  474.  We  have  no  proof  of  any  such  porohase,  and  the  sitnation  of  his  aflklrs  nukes  It  hl^ily 
Improbable.  The  tradition,  which  Mr.  Evelyn  mentions  in  his  Sjflva^  tiivx  oak  In  Dunnlngton-park  oalled  Ckmumr*$ 
0ttk,  may  be  snffldently  aooounted  for  wlthoat  mppoeing  that  It  was  planted  by  Chancer  himsdf,  as  the  Castle  was 
undoubtedly  In  the  hands  of  Thomas  Chaucer  for  many  years. 

■•  It  appears  farther  frmn  the  Bxituit  Patch,  4  R.  IL  [MSBl  Rymer,  R.  IL  voL  IL  n*  8.3  that  Chauoer,  on  the  S4  May, 
1S61,  reoeived  at  the  Exchequer  a  half-year's  payment  of  his  own  two  annuities  of  SO  marks  each,  and  also  a  half-yeart 
payment  of  an  annuity  of  10  marks,  granted  by  E.  III.  and  oonflrmed  by  R.  IL  to  his  wi/t  Philippa,  nuper  uni  dmnU- 
eeUarum  PhiUpptt,  nuper  Rigbue  Anglic,  The  title  given  to  her  of  domieeUa  proves  that  she  was  numarried  at  the 
time  of  her  being  in  the  Queen's  service.  There  is  a  patent  in  Rymer,  43  E.  IIL  by  which  the  King,  about  fbur 
months  after  Queen  Phllippa's  death,  grants  annuities  to  nine  of  her  DomteeUa,  vis.  to  four  of  them  10  marks,  to  two 
6  pounds,  and  to  three  S  marks.  One  of  them  la  called  Philippa  Pghard,  and  mi|^t  very  well  be  supposed  to  be  the 
lady  whom  Chancer  afterwards  married,  if  It  were  not  for  two  objections,  1.  that  the  annuity  granted  to  her  Is  only 
5  pounds,  whereas  Chaucer's  wife  appears  by  this  record  to  have  had  one  of  10  marks ;  and  9.  that  the  Historians, 
thou^  they  own  themselves  totally  Ignorant  of  the  Christian  name  of  Chaooo^s  wife,  are  all  agreed  that  her  somame 
was  RouHt  the  same  with  that  of  her  father  and  eldest  aiater,  Catherine  Swynford.  The  first  obJecti<m  might  be  got 
over  \tj  supposing  that  her  annuity,  though  at  first  only  i  pound%  was  enoreased,  perh^is  upon  her  marriage  wHh 
Chauoer,  to  10  marka  As  to  the  other  point.  It  to  not  Impossible  thai  the  father,  and  the  ddeet  sister,  who  was  hia 
heirtit  [See  Pat  13 II.  IV.  p.  1.  m.  3ft.  ap,  Rgwur."],  might  bear  the  name  of  tfc  Rouet,  (or  de  Roelt,  as  it  to  In  the  Fat 
13 II.  IV.  Just  quoted,)  from  some  estate  in  their  poaseaaioo,  and  yet  the  younger  Sister  might  be  oalled  by  the  family- 
name  of  Pj^rd. 

If  the  records  of  payments  at  the  Excboquer  for  the  eleven  yeara  preceding  1381  are  atlU  in  being,  they  may  enable 
us  lo  olear  up  these  doubts,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  ascertain  very  nearly  the  time  of  Chauoer's  marriage,  as  they  will 
probably  shew  when  he  began  to  receive  his  wife's  annuity.  If  thto  last  point  were  ascertained,  we  daould  know 
better  whst  to  think  of  ths  relation  of  Thomas  ChaucM:  to  our  author.  Mr.  Bpeght  Informs  us^  -  thai  some  held 
opinion,  that  Thomas  C  was  not  the  sonne  of  Geffirey,*'  and  there  are  certainly  many  droumstanees  whidi  mtght 
indloe  us  to  that  opinion.  I  was  In  ht^tes  of  meeting  with  some  light  upon  thto  subject  ina  Poem  which  Lydgate  to 
said  to  have  written,  entitled,  •*  A  Complaint  upon  the  departure  of  Thomas  Chancer  into  France,  upon  the  Kyngei 
Ambassate.**  A  Poem,  with  thto  title,  to  extant  In  MS.  Harl,  387*  33.  In  the  hand-writing  of  J.  Stowe ;  but  upon 
Inspectien  I  found  It  to  be  a  mere  love-ballad,  without  the  least  Imaginable  reference  to  Thomas  Chauoer. 

■  I  can  find  no  other  fonndation  for  this  notion.    Mr.  Spcgbt.  who  first  started  it,  says,  that  •*  it  may  appeare  fai 
treatises  by  him  written :  as  In  (Jk  Pr^Ugui  of  the  Legeni  t^good  Wumen  under  the  name  of  the  Di^sto ;  and 
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Almin  Charticr  %  because  his  Editors  have  Cdsely  ascribed  to  him  a  iranBlatioii  of  one  of 


•_» 


s  poems 


UkawlM  in  a  Ballad,  begiimiiig;  /n  the  ttaton  ttf  Feveritr.'^   The  BilUd  to  among  the  additions  made  by  John  Slowa 

••  Chanocr^  works  hi  Iflil,  and,  like  the  greatest  part  of  those  addltkma,  to  4^ eery  ihMous  auVnrUp,  to  use  the 

fpentteet  terms.   But  sapposing  it  genuine,  there  to  nothing  in  It  to  make  ne  beliere  that  it  bad  any  raferenoe  to  the 

Coimtess  of  FsmbrokSi    That  its  commendations  of  the  Daysto  ought  not  to  weigh  with  us  to  rcry  plain  from  the  otiier 

piBoe  ejted  hy  Mr.  Speght :  for  the  Legende  ^fgood  Women,  in  which  he  imagines  t*  the  Lady  Maigai  st  to  be  hooonr«d 

the  name  of  the  Daysto,**  was  certainly  not  written  till  at  toast  twdre  years  after  that^«ady*s  death.   See  the 

fte.  n.  a.  for  the  date  of  the  Legtndg.   The  Connteis  Margaret  must  hare  died  not  toter  than  1S70,  as  the 

Bnfs  SOD,  by  hto  second  wifs  Anne,  was  about  nineteen  3*ears  of  age,  when  he  was  killed  in  a  tonraajient  in  lakL 

BolUndied,  p.  471.    It  to  possibte  that  U  dit  dc  taJUur  de  lie  Hdela  MargueriU  by  OuiUaume  de  Maeha^a  [Acad. 

dsB  hue,  t.  XX.  p.  381.]  and  the  DtUU  de  la  Jlour  de  la  Margkerite  by  FrHetari  [Ibid,  t  x.  p.  eoo.  t.  xir.  htot  p.  «1.J, 

totither  of  which  had  the  least  retotioa  to  the  Countesi  of  Pembroke,)  might  furnish  u«  with  the  true  key  to  thoss 

mysrtral  MmpUments,  which  our  poet  has  paid  to  the  Daysie-flowcr. 

*  Lstoadl  was  the  first  author  of  tbto  story,  which  to  totally  inoonstotcnt  with  Chronok tgy.  The  time  of  Atoin'a  birth 
tosnnf  been  settled  with  precisian ;  but  he  was  certainly  living  near  50  years  after  Chaucer's  death ;  which  makes  it 
WKally  Impoaslbto  that  the  totter  should  haift/eilowed  him,  in  hto  attempto  to  poltoh  hto  native  languagew  Im  Balade 
ii  Wtagttrv*  C(Buvresd'Alain  Chartiw ,  p.  717-]  was  written  upon  the  taking  of  that  place  by  the  English  In  2448. 
Ihtrs  to  another  pleoe  attributed  to  Alain  [Ibid.  p.  7791],  which  to  thus  entitled,  OmplaintefaUe  i  Parle  H  priunUe 
I  «■  dame  Cam  mU  queUre  cents  einquante  deux.  Instead  therefore  of  supposing  from  the  translation  of  La  beiU  dame 
erne  wurtU  that  Chaucer  imitated  Atoin  Cfaartier,  we  should  rather  conclude,  thnt  he  was  not  the  author  of  that 
traaiiatkm ;  whiob  indeed  in  BIS.  Harl.  378,  to  expreealy  attributed  to  a  Sir  Richard  Roe, 

I  will  Just  take  notice  of  another  opinion,  (which  has  been  propagated  up«)n  as  little  foundation,)  that  Chaucer 
ladtsted  the  Provencal  poets.  Mr,  Rymer,  who,  I  believe,  first  made  the  discovery,  speaks  only  of  his  having  borrowed 
from  their  language  [Yfew  of  Trag.  p.  78.3t  but  Mr.  Dryden  found  out,  that  he  composed  a/ler  their  manner,  particu- 
Isriy  hto  tato  of  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  Pref.  to  Fables.  Mr.  Warton  also  thinks,  that  the  Ilouee  qfFame  **  was 
•rigtaally  a  Plrovencixil  composition.'*   Utot.  of  Eng.  Po.  p.  389.  438. 

How  tor  Chancerii  language  was  borrowed,  has  been  considered  already.  In  the  Essay,  &o.  Part  I.  I  will  only  ndd 
WiSb  tibati  have  not  observed  in  any  of  hto  writings  a  singte  phrase  or  word,  which  has  the  least  appearance  of  having 

been  totcbed  tij  him  from  the  South  of  the  Loire.  With  respect  to  the  manner  and  matter  of  his  compositions,  till  sDoie 

drsr  instance  of  imitation  be  produced,  I  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that  in  either  he  ever  copied  the  poets  of  Provence, 

with  whose  works,  I  apprehend,  he  had  veiy  little,  if  any,  acqualntjtnce. 


[IbslbUowIng  deposition  was  made  by  Chaucer  Oct.  Ifl,  1386,  in  the  celebrated  Scrope  and  Grosvcnor  controvcray. 
^*M  irst  printed  In  Godwin's  Life  </  Chaucer  {Appendix  i.),  and  has  more  recently  appeared  aa  a  portion  cf  Sir 
^meobil^  valuaUo  publication.  The  Scrape  and  Grosvcnor  Roll  (voL  L  178) : 

*  fltflhqr  Obaooere  Eequier  del  sge  de  xl  ans  ot  plus  armeea  par  xxvii  ans  product  pur  to  partle  de  mens.  Ricliard 
■'■uoiNvjnrres  et  examinea : 


si  lea  armees  daaure  ove  un  bende  dor  apperteignent  ou  deyvent  apperteigner  au  dit  mons.  llichard 
^  4«H  et  de  heritage,  diet, 

*Qaooil;  far  11  lea  ad  veu  estre  armeea  en  Fraunce  devant  to  ville  de  Retters,  et  mons.  Henry  Lescrope  nrmea 
I  IcB  armeea  ove  un  label  blanc  et  a  baner  et  le  dit  mons.  Richard  armeea  en  les  enttors  armes  daaure  ove 
dor,  ct  Issint  H  lea  vist  armer  par  tout  le  dit  viage,  tanque  le  dit  Geffrey  estoit  pris: 

*P«>sndea^par  qel  11  sdet  que  les  dlts  armei  iq»perteignent  an  dit  mons.  Richard,  dist, 

*  <las  per  ey  dire  dex  veux  chlvalers  et  esqulers,  et  qito  ount  toutdys  continues  lour  possession  en  les  dita  armea,  et 
'^'^soa  tsmpa  pur  lour  armeea  reputeec  com  commune  fisme  et  publike  veto  laboure  et  ad  tobonree :  et  auxi  il 
^  Vis  qoBBt  11  ad  van  lea  dIta  armes  en  baneres,  en  vemires,  en  peyntures,  en  vestementa,  oommuncment  appellci 


I,  sn  oiast  unques  parler  queto  estoit  le  primer  auncestre  du  dit  mons^  Richard,  ql  portast  prlmermctit 
^<ltoanie8,dist, 


"  Qm  noun ;  ne  qll  ne  oiast  unques  autre  mes  qito  estotont  venna  de  reiUe  auncestre  et  de  dex  veuto  gentlls  hommei 
ot  teeaplsB  tea  dits  armes  r 


\ 


siT  APPENDIX  TO  THE  PREFACE. 


"  Demandes,  nil  cdut  unqaet  parler  com  kmg  tonpt  qne  Ics  aimcxitfai  do  dli  mom.  Ridiard  oimt  i 
mneSfdist, 

•*  Que  noimt  zn«>  com  11  ad  oy  dire  qQ  puM  to  memoir  de  bomme : 

•■  Demaadfls,  ill  oUat  nnqnet  daecua  fntcnnpeloo  on  dwlenft  fidt  per  mane.  BobertQrctoioar.os  per 
lici»  911  per  eaonncBBon  noun,  el  dUmona.  Richard,  oa  a  aM»mdeceBamioeskra>,diit» 

•*  One  noon ;  mce  U  dist  qil  eetoit  me  felts  en  FridagreCrete  en  Loondm,  com  n  alaat  en  la  rewe  n  tM 
bora  un  noTell  eigne  ftit  dea  dlts  armen,  et  demandaeC  qoeleherbecgerie  oeo  estolk  que  avolt  pcndo  bora  eeeltB  armoi 
du  Sotope,  el  un  autre  loy  reqiondiet  et  dlt,  Neuyl,  aeigaenr,  lie  ne  aonnt  mye  pendus  hon  poor  lea  armea  de  Scrope, 
ne  d^Myntcs  la  pofur*ces  armees*  mee  11  toont  devwyntes  et  mye  la  pour  une  chtTakr  iA  ooonte  de  Cheotra^  qoe 
homnie  appelle  moaa.  Robert  Ororenour ;  ct  oeo  fkiiat  le  primer  folta  que  oonquce  U  olaat  paiier  de  -mona.  Robert 
OroTcnour,  00  de  oes  annceatre^  ou  de  eacnn  autre  portent  le  noun  de  Grorenour." 

«•  Tlie  time  of  Cliaucer*8  birth.**  obanrea  Sir  H.  Niootaa,  *'  baa  lately  been  much  dlaenae>>d  in  conaaqoenoe  of  the 
•tatement  in  bia  depoaltion  In  the  Scrope  and  Oraerenor  contiofeny,  that  be  woa  in  Ootober  1386  of  the  age  of  *  iiorty 
and  upwaida/and  *  bad  bean  armed  twenty-eeren  yean^*  which,  if  atrictly  correct,  would  make  him  to  bave  been  bora 
about  IStf,  and  to  haTo  eenred  for  the  Aral  time  in  the  field  in  ia09;  whereaa  the  birth  of  the  poet  baa  been  alwaya 
hitherto  aaaigned,  though  without  any  poaitire  eridcnceb  to  the  year  1928.  There  aie^  however,  etrongraaaone,  declTid 
finom  many  peaaagna  in  bia  own  worka  and  in  the  writinga  of  Gower,  for  bdlerlng  tliat  he  waa  bom  long  beiora  19tf : 
and  the  many  inatancea  whidi  baTO  been  adduced  of  the  miatakee  that  occur  reapeeUng  the  agee  of  the  depooenlib 
of  whom  aome  are  atated  to  have  been  ten,  and  othera  eren  twen^  jeera  younger  than  tboy  actually  wera^  pteftenta 
Chancer'a  depodtlon  being  condoaiTe  on  the  point  It  la  therefore  poeaible  that  he  waa  ten  or  even  fifteen  yeara 
above  forty  in  1388.  He  had,  he  aaid,  borne  anna  for  twenty-eeren  yeara,  on  whidi  anbJeot  the  dqnnenti  were 
generally  moro  correct,  eo  that  aaauming  that  be  waa  about  fifty-five  when  examined  at  Weatminater,  ho  did  not 
commence  his  military  career  until  13.10,  at  which  time  ho  waa  abore  twenty-eight**    ToL  IL  p.  4(M. 

The  following  entriea  are  from  tltc  luut  RoO  qf  Tkeaia«  dt  Brantinffkop^  Ate.  (edited  by  Mr.  Deron) : 

44  Edward  iii. 
Thuroday,  the  25th  day  of  ApriL 

*■  OeolTry  Chaucer,  t  To  Oeoff^  Chancer,  the  King'a  Talet,  to  whom  the  Lord  the  Dug,  by  bia  letters  pataBt^ 

1  lately  granted  90  marka  annually,  to  be  reoelTed  at  the  Ezdiequer  during  hie  Itfa^  for  the 
good  eenrloe  rendered  by  him  to  the  aame  Lord  the  King.  In  money  delirered  to  him,  by  the  banda  of  Walter 
Walaab,  In  diachargeof  the  10  marka  payable  to  him  for  thla  bia  allowance^— to  wit,  at  Baater  Term  laat  paBt; 
l>y  bia  writ  of  LibertiU,  amongat  the  mandatee  of  thia  Term  •        •        •        .  •    £6  13  4* 

pw  19,  (aee  alao  p.  S884 
44  Edward  iU., 

Wedneeday,  the  7th  day  of  Norember. 

**  Philinpa  Chaucer,  i  ^^  Philippe  Chaucer,  to  whom  the  Lord  the  King,  by  hia  lettera  patent,  lately  granted 

(  10  marka  yearly,  to  be  receiTod  at  the  Exchequer  during  her  life,  (for  the  good  aenrioa) 

rendered  by  her  to  the  aame  Lord  the  King.    In  money  deliTered  to  her  by  the  banda  of  Jdm  de  HermeO' 

thorp,  in  diecharge  of  the  10  marka  for  thia  her  allowance  .  ...  •        •    £9  13  4.* 

p.3Bft 

Tlie  foUowittg  entrlee  oeeur  in  iggtet  qftke  Exduquer,  Ate  (edited  by  Mr.  Deron) : 

Miohaelmaab  61  Edward  lit    **  S7<A  Novewtber.^To  Philippe  Chanoer,  one  of  the  malda  of  honour  of  the  '^a-^lurr  of 

Phillppa,  late  Queen  of  England,  to  whom  the  Lord  the  King  granted  10  maike  yaariy, 
to  be  receired  at  the  Exchequer  during  her  life,  or  untfl  otherwiee  he  ahonld  provide  for 
her  eatate.  In  monoy  ddircred  to  her  by  the  banda  of  Geoff^  Chanoer,  In  dladiaige  ef 
the  5  marka  payable  to  her  for  thto  her  allowance^— to  wit.  at  Midiadmaa  tenn  laat 
peat    By  writ  of  liberate  amongst  the  mandatea  of  thia  term,— 3^6*.  Sfi.** 

*  pbfioa 

BMter,  S  RicJiard  U.    -  UtkMajf^^To  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  to  whom  the  present  Lord  the  King,  on  the  18th  day  of  April 

In  the  firat  year  of  hia  reign,  by  his  letters  patent,  granted  SO  marks  yearly,  to  be  received  at  the 
Exchequer  at  the  feasts  of  Saint  Michael  and  Eaater  by  eqtuil  portiona,  for  the  good  eervioee 
performad  and  hereafter  to  be  performed  by  him  to  the  same  Lord  the  King,  and  in  recom- 
pense of  a  pitcher  of  wine  charged  by  the  Lord  King  Edward,  grandfather  of  the  pieecnt 
Kin^  upon  the  port  of  the  city  of  London,  by  the  hands  of  the  butler  of  the  eame  gfaig 
Edward  and  his  heirs,  also  lately  granted  by  letters  patent  to  be  received  daily  during  the  life 
of  the  said  Geoffrey.  In  money  paid  to  him  by  assignment  made  tliis  day  in  discharge  of 
ISI.  4«.,  paid  to  him  for  this  his  allowance,— to  wit,  as  well  rateably  from  the  aforeaaid  lliCh 
d^  of  April  unto  the  feaat  of  Saint  Michael  next  following,  aa  for  the  term  of  Eaater  laat  paal 
By  wilt,  iM«— itr.  13*." 

p.  tia 
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4  Rkhard  fL  •  9Blk  Ifovember^^To  Oeoflkvy  Cbauoer,  In  bunmj  paid  to  his  own  hands  in  dladiMi*  of 
14/.  doe  upon  an  aoooont  made  with  him  at  the  Exchequer  of  account,  for  receipt  of  hie 
wafee  and  ezpeneee  la  going  upon  the  Klng*a  meeaage  to  Lombardy,  in  the  let  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Richard  ii.    By  writ  of  priry  eeal»  A;o.,— 14/.* 

P.S14 

■  •HA  Ifcrek.— To  Geodrey  Chancer,  an  eequire  of  the  King.   In  money  paid  to  his  own 

bande,  by  aeilgnment  made  to  him  thia  day,  in  diacharge  of  821. .  which  the  Lord  the  King 
commanded  to  he  paid  him  of  hia  gift  in  recompenae  of  his  wagea,  and  the  bargee 
by  him  incurred  in  going  as  well  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  grandfather  of  the  preaent 
Xing,  aa  a  messenger  of  the  same  grandfathtf,  to  Mounatrell  and  Parta,  in  France,  on 
account  of  a  treaty  of  peace  pending  between  the  afcroaald  grandfather  and  his  adTeraary 
of  Franoe ;  as  in  the  time  of  theprescnt  Lord  the  King,  to  make  a  copmiunfcatlon  re^>eet' 
inga  marriage  to  be  had  between  the  same  Lord  tite  King  and  thedaughter  of  his  said 
enemy  of  Fkanoe.   Qy  writ  of  prlTy  seal,  Ikc.^— 881.** 

p.  815 

IffklhMihnii.  It  Riohard  U.   «  7tM  Octoftrr.— To  Geoffirey  Chancer,  clerk  of  the  works  of  the  Lord  the  Ring  within  the 

palace  of  Westminster,  Tower  of  London,  and  dirers  others  the  King's  castlee  and 
manonu  In  money  paid  to  him  by  assignment  made  this  dayr-to  wit,  by  the  hands  of 
J(dm  Henneethorp,  dark  of  the  works  near  the  Tower.  By  writ  of  liberate  amongst  the 
mandates  of  Easter  term  last  past,— 08/i  ISt,  4d,  [ifo/e.— >Thla  Roll  contalna  aernai 
'  paymcnta  to  GeollVqr  Chaucer,  as  clerk  '  f  the  King'a  works.')'' 

p.  889.] 
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AN    ESSAY 

THE  LANGUAGE  AND   VERSIFICAITON  OF 
CHADCER. 


PART  TUB  THUUt. 
.   PnllmluTT  Dharrmtlaiii  opon  Bii|iUi  l^vtf^- 
um  of  Eii«Ilih  tutttj  pnlablx  bsRomd  Ina  th* 


tn*t  B  mlitiin  of  Fnooh  with  II 


intnn  of  hi!  VanUouloB. 


.   .,  .  mud  DilUUr^Coiiimudan; 

ndi^aiitaUj'bT  ttasClnn;  I  "•  *ba,  halhSaciaUr 
ud  Rtculv.  wm  ihltfl^  foralinn.  |  ni.  Tta«  Fnnch 
lABpufa  oobl1nu«d  to  ba  mach  luod  m  Ut4  ju  th«  nlgn 

Pi«aDh  In  Cluiuuri  wrltlDEtwiuiiolowliif  tomoy  mffBo- 


ths  Suoift  bcfDn  tba  CaBqBwt.  Tb*  HMn*  ud  Rlma 
of  raodeni  PHtiT^erlTtd  tncn  tbi  L*(Ib.  |  ii.  riiijii^ 
ofBnitldiFsrtiTUiUMnlgBof  HiDirll.  BuljmUiapta 
Bl  rlmln(.  (  iii.  F<w  Bii«1hh  VaUt  kaam  bMnn  Iba 
nlgn  of  Hetiry  IL  Bsd  thAt  of  Bauy  1IL  f  it.  Tb* 
|}nniiliii>  wrliln  In  nnH  of  Ultm  ijllBUa  wltboot 
rime.  |T.  Thanambn  of  Rlmm  iDsnutd  bMwantlM 
iBit  Didotfanwd  period  uid  tha  Umt  vhoii  ChBBOW  hvlB 

IDWlltb     1 


of 

urPwlO 

■tIbiiUnM.    |im. 

thsMotnol 

|.x.Th 

n 

ToloMatr. 

prvjtlnd  tbo  on 
MBlBst  Uotn.  [I 


robilog 


9.  BdtBckinoT,  of  >TlIablHt  ind!.! 
■.    t  UT.  No  nftrfnUt  of  wtVMim 

{  ir.  Tbs  Hctolnf  df/Uttmla  )m 
inlljrb*  nppUod  b;  mMtof  Hm 


CbBiHw.t  II.  BUddlTldad.MHI 

B»oa  and  Nomua  put*  of  It.  i  m.  ine anion  |nri 
coiuidavd  Id  irBniiDillaa  drier.  1.  Tba  PnpmitlK 
ArtldB.  t.  Noun  wbataBtlva  ud  Bd>«Uia.  3.  Fn> 
noiiD*.  t.  Tarba  ud  Puthslplaa.  ft.  Tba  IndecllniLblt 
pirta  otapaaoh.  )  i*.  Th«  Non&u  part  ooiuldarHl  ionar 
Bllr.  I  r.  and  inara  pBrttenluIJi  irllh  rsipacl  to  Nouiu 
'  tin  and  adiectlra,  Varba.  ud  Partlalpit  '- 
■  ofU -      ■ 


cially  of  Uia  I  frmlnlna.    Rfuon 

floal  t  In  our  antlant  langiiacs  wi 
luioiimcoi     ftmlDlDe  of  the  Frencb.    )  itu.  Tbalblidkladadmi 
sparataljtba  .  Ur1L/,aHiinifmiii  a  iiifjp^rfii^Q^iFOHJilf,  maybani 


I  Iba  Fnooli  piHtks.  Proofi  that  a 
lutlon  vaa  naed  bj  Cbauoor,  in  Wfd 
J  wall  aa  of  Fnaob  otlglnaL  Tba  rarly  potto 
lUIjr  not  exact  !□  tha  dlipoalllon  of  thatr  v 
llliutration  of  tha  forafoinf  Tfaaorj  br  a 
'  -1  HMrlal  AnaljTili  of  tba  Ont  eifbteaB  llnia  of  Uh 
-    '        Talak 


, 


Till  Language  of  Chdncer  hai  nndergone 
noo ',  ho  is  the  "  well  of  English  andefiled  f' 


two  T«r7  different  Jadgemeixa.     According  to 
ftceordiag  to  the  other',  he  haa  oormptBd  and 


•  tew  ifaa  B|«  aflR  [Iba  Oonqucat]  a 


0  tbf  Poet  Geffn;  Oiaaur,  wba  wiftinf  hb 


LSSAY  ON  THE  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIFICATION  OF  CHAUCER,    nwd 

led  the  English  idiom  hyan  immoderate  mixture  of  French  words.  Nor  do  the  opinions 
»pect  to  his  versification  seem  to  have  been  less  discordant.  His  contemporaries  ',  and 
ho  lived  nearest  to  his  time,  universally  extoll  him  as  the  ^  chief  Poete  of  Britaine,** 
our  of  Poetes,"  &c.  titles,  which  must  be  supposed  to  imply  their  admiration  of  his 
&1  skill,  as  well  as  of  his  other  poetical  talents ;  but  the  later  critics^,  though  they  leave 
possession  of  the  same  sounding  titles,  yet  they  are  almost  unanimously  agreed,  that  he 
her  totally  ignorant  or  negligent  of  metrical  rules,  and  that  his  verses^  if  they  may  be 
3d,  are  frequently  deficient,  by  a  syllable  or  two,  of  their  just  measure. 

the  purpose  of  the  following  Essay  to  throw  some  light  upon  both  these  questions, 
ting  the  fact,  that  the  English  of  Chaucer  has  a  great  mixture  of  French  in  it,  I  hope  to 
.hat  this  mixture,  if  a  crime,  cannot  fairly  be  laid  to  his  chaige.  I  shall  then  proceed 
e  some  observations  upon  the  most  material  peculiarities  of  the  Norman-Saxon,  or 
li  Language,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  general  use  in  the  age  of  Chaucer ;  and  lastly* 
ig  these  observations  to  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  as  they  are  faithfully 
1  in  this  edition  from  the  best  MSS.  which  I  coud  procure,  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  intelligent 
r  to  determine,  whether  Chaucer  was  really  ignorant  of  the  laws,  or  even  of  the  graces, 
Bification,  and  whether  he  was  more  negligent  of  either  than  the  very  early  Poets  in 
all  languages  are  found  to  have  been. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

In  order  to  judge,  in  the  first  place,  how  far  Chaucer  ought  to  be  charged  as  the  importer 
many  French  words  and  phrases,  which  are  so  visible  in  all  his  writings,  it  will  be 
iry  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  early  introduction  and  long  prevalency  of  the  French 
^e  in  this  country  before  his  time.  It  might  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  our  purpose  to 
his  view  at  the  Conquest :  but  I  cannot  help  observing,  from  a  contemporary  Historian, 
;veral  years  before  that  great  event,  the  language  of  France  had  been  introduced  into 
irt  of  England,  and  from  thence  among  the  people.  The  account  which  Ingulphus  gives 
matter  is  ^  that  Edward,  commonly  called  the  Confessor,  having  been  educated  at  the 


1  Engliah  !•  of  some  called  the  firat  iUnmiiiator  of  the  English  tonguew    Of  their  opinion  I  am  not,  though  I 

e  Chauoer  as  an  excellent  Poet  for  his  time.    He  was  indeed  a  great  mlnpltr  </  English  with  FRsncn,  onto 

mguage  (by  like  for  that  he  was  descended  of  French,  or  rather  Wallon  race)   he  carried  a  great 
•* 

T,  Etymol.  L.  A.  Pref.  *'Ex  hoc  nudesano  noritatis  pmrita,  Beigs  Oalllcas  rooes  passim  dyltate  nia 
patrii  sermonis  puritatem  nuper  non  leviter  inquinArunt*  et  Chauckrub  poeta,  peaaimo  exemplo,  int^^rit 
Uiustrig  ex  ead€m  Oaixia  in  noftram  linguam  invectis,  eam,nimi8  antca  a  Normannorom  Tiotoria  adolteratam, 
B  nativa  gratia  et  nitore  qwliaTit." 

&te»  OcdeYSb  et  aL    See  the  Testimonies  prefixed  to  Urryli  Edit 

ill  only  quote Dryden,  Pref.  to  his  Fables.  "The  verse  of  Chanoor,  I  oonfess^  is  not  harmonious  to  us;— 
0  lived  with  him,  and  some  time  after  him,  thought  it  muaical ;  and  it  continues  so  eren  in  our  Judgment,  if 
i  with  the  numbers  of  Lidgate  and  Gower,  his  contemporaries; — "Tis  true,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  he,  who 
d  the  last  edition  of  him  [Mr.  Speght]  ;  for  he  would  make  us  beliere  the  fault  Is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there 
Uy  ten  qrllaUes  in  a  rersc  where  we  find  but  nine.  But  this  opinion  Is  not  worth  confuting ;  *tis  so  gross  and 
in  error,  that  common  sense  (which  is  a  rule  In  every  thing  but  matters  of  Faith  and  Rerelatlon)  must 
the  Reader,  that  equality  of  numbers  in  every  verse  which  we  call  Heroiek,  was  either  not  known,  or  not 
ractlsed.  In  Chaucer's  age.  It  were  an  eaqr  matter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses  which  are  lam* 
of  lialf  a  foot,  and  sometimes  a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation  can  make  otberwisew'* 
eremptory  deeldon  has  never  since^  that  I  know,  been  controverted,  except  by  Mr.  Uny,  whose  design  of 
the  metre  of  Chancer  by  a  Collation  of  MSS.  was  as  laudable^  as  his  exeeutloa  of  it  has  etrtalaly  been 

lph.niil.  OroyL  pbSS.  ed.  Gale.   •Rex  autem  Edwardut  natue  im  Jf^fftta,  §ed  ntflrttwtlii  NtftmanmUel 
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court  of  his  uncle  Duke  Richard  II.  and  having  resided  in  Normandy  many  years,  bei^nm 
altnott  a  Ftenekmam.  Upon  his  return  from  thence  and  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  b 
104S)  he  brought  over  with  him  a  number  of  Normans,  whom  he  promoted  to  the  higheit 
dignities ;  and,  according  to  Ingulphus,  under  the  influence  of  the  King  and  his  Normaa 
favourites,  the  whole  nation  began  to  lay  aside  their  English  fashions  and  imitate  the  mannen 
of  the  French  in  many  things.  In  particular,  he  says  expressly,  that  all  the  NobUity  m  tkek 
eourti  began  to  ipeak  Frenek^  aea  great  piece  of  gentility. 

%  II.  This  fashion  however  of  speaking  French,  having  been  adopted  only  in  compliance  wit*s 
the  caprice  of  the  reigning  prince,  would  not  probably  have  spread  very  wide  or  lasted  very 
long  ;  but  at  the  Revolution,  which  followed  soon  after  in  1066,  the  language  of  the  Normao 
conquerour  was  interwoven  with  the  new  political  system ',  and  the  several  establishment!, 
which  were  made  for  the  support  and  security  of  the  one,  all  contributed,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree^  to  the  diffusion  and  permanency  of  the  other. 

§  III.  To  begin  with  the  court.  If  we  consider  that  the  King  himself,  the  chief  officers  of 
state,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility,  were  all  Normans,  and  coud  probably  speak 
no  language  but  their  own,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  French'  was  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
court.  The  few  Saxons,  who  for  some  time"  were  admitted  there,  must  have  had  the 
strongest  inducements  to  acquire  the  same  language  as  soon  as  possible,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  apprehending  and  answering  insignificant  questions  in  the  circle,  but  because  in  that  age 
afiairs  of  the  greatest  importance  were  publickly  transacted  in  the  King's  court,  and  there  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  their  possessions  and  even  for  their  lives.  In  an  ecclesias- 
tical synod,  held  in  the  presence  of  the  King  in  1072,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Worcester, 


diutUrtme  immoratw,  pene  in  Oallloam  transierat,  additeent  ae  aUrahem  de  Normanmia  plmrimost  quae  vartis 
dij^nitatibutpromotoi  in  immttuum  exallabat.  (kepit  ergo  tota  terra  tub  Sege  et  tub  aliU  KomumnU  {ntroduetii 
Anglicof  ritut  dimiUere,  et  Franeorum  moret  im  muUie  imitarit  Gallioum  [sotlioet]  idioma  omnes  Maflpoates  In  mif 
ooriia  tanqnam  magnam  gentiliUam  loqul,  ehartat  et  cMrograpka  eua  tnore  Franeorum  eot^/lcere,  et  proprUtm  con- 
tuetudtnem  in  hie  et  in  aliie  muttie  erubeecere." 

<  Robert  Uolkot  (as  quoted  by  Selden.  (ui  Eadmer.  p.  189.)  laye,  that  the  Oonqnerour— ^  dettberavit  quomodo  linguam 
Baxonieatn  potnt  dettnter^  et  Ar^liam  et  Formanniam  in  idlomate  eoneordart.''—Bai  Holkot  wrote  only  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  I  do  not  find  that  the  earlier  hittorlant  impute  to  the  King  eo  silly  a  prqjeot.  On  the  contrary 
Orderioua  Tltaliiv  L  Ir.  p.  £20,  assures  us  that  WilUua-^  Anglicam  loeutionem  plerumque  eategit  editeere:  %U  eime 
interprete  querelam  tutffeetee  legi* poteet  intelligeret  et  ecita  reetitudinie  unieuique  {yrout  ratio  dictaret)  eiffietuoM 
depromere*  Jet  a  perceptione  hMJuetnodi  durior  eetas  ilium  compeeeebal,  et  tumuUue  muUimodarum  oceupationum  ad 
alia  neeettario  adtrahAaL''—And  sereral  of  his  publick  instruments,  which  are  still  extant  in  Saxon,  [Hickes  O.  A.  8. 
p.  104.— Prcf.  p.  XT,  xvL]  prore  that  he  had  no  objection  to  using  that  language  in  business ;  so  that  It  ecaac  mono 
natural  to  nippose,  that  the  introduction  of  the  French  language  was  a  consequence  only,  and  not  an  object,  of  his 
policy. 

V  I  apprehend  that  long  before  this  time  the  Danish  tongue  had  ceased  to  be  spolcen  ia  Normandy.  It  was  nenr 
general  there,  as  appears  from  a  passage  of  Dudon,  L  ilL  p.  US.  Duke  William  I.  gires  this  reason  for  sending  his  son 
Richard  to  be  educated  at  Baleuz.  "Quoniam  quidem  Rotomagensis  civitoi  Romaai,  potius  quam  Daoisd  utitmr 
etoquentid,etBoyioauoeaiia/ruiturJirequentiusVAciack  tingudquam  Roman  A,  voloigitur  ut  ad  BajocmootuAn  defer- 
atur  quantociue  nuenia^  Ate  If  we  reooUect,  that  the  Danish  settlers  under  RoUo  were  few  In  comparison  with  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  had  probably  scarce  any  use  of  letters  among  them,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  they 
did  not  preserre  their  language  for  above  two  or  three  generations. 

From  two  other  passagesof  the  same  Dudon  we  learn,  that  the  Danish  language,  while  it  lasted  In  Normandy,  wai 
very  similar  to  the  Saxon  [p.  90.],  and  yet  different  from  It  [p.  lOOi] ;  qualem  decet  ette  tororem, 

•  After  the  deai2&  of  Edwin,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Moroar  In  1070,  we  do  not  read  of  any  Saxon  Earl,  except 
Waltheof,  and  he  was  executed  for  misprision  of  treason  about  three  years  after.  Orderie,  Fit,  L  Ir.  p.  536*  It  li 
singular,  that  Waltheof,  according  to  the  Saxon  law,  suffered  death  for  the  concealment  of  that  treason,  for  whidi 
Roger  de  BreteuU,  Earl  of  Hereford,  being  tried  tecundum  lege*  Nonnannorum,  coud  only  be  pnnishod  by  a  fbrfoitiirs 
of  his  Inheritance  and  perpetual  Imprisonment  Jd.  p.  535.  From  this  Ume  (says  Ingulphus.  p^  70.)  Comitatue  et 
Baron  foe,  Bpieeope^ue  et  Praiatiae  totiue  terree  tuie  Normannie  Rex  dietribvM,  et  oia  aMquem  Anglieum  mi 
lonertff  etatum  wet  eMettfne  dominit  prineipatum  aeeendere  permteU,   ' 
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Wulstan,  (whose  hoiy  nmplicUy,  as  the  *  Historian  calls  it,  seems  to  have  preserved  him  from  the 
degradation  which  almost  all  the  other  English  Prelates  underwent)  was  obliged  to  defend  the 
rights  of  his  see  by  an  interpreter,  a  tnonk  (according  to  the  same  '°  Historian)  of  tery  liuU 
dcjm§meif  but  wko  had  a  tmattering  of  the  Norman  language, 

i  IV.  If  we  consider  farther,  that  the  great  Barons,  to  whom  William  "  distributed  a  large 
share  of  his  conquest,  when  released  from  their  attendance  in  the  King's  court,  retired  to 
coorts  of  their  own,  where  they  in  their  turn  were  surrounded  by  a  numerous  train  of 
vsssals,  chiefly  their  own  countrymen,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  French  language  travelled  with 
tliem  into  the  most  distant  provinces,  and  was  used  by  them,  not  only  in  their  common  conver- 
ntion,  but  in  their  civil  contracts,  their  judicial  proceedings,  and  even  in  the  promulgation  of 
their "  laws.  The  many  Castles,  which  William  built  ^  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
nnst  also  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  propagation  of  the  French  language  among  the 
BaUves,a8  it  is  probable  that  the  Foreigners,  of  whom  the  garrisons  were  '^  entirely  composed, 
would  insist  upon  carrying  on  all  their  transactions  with  the  neighbouring  country  in  their 
own  language. 

i  V.  Bat  the  great  alteration,  which,  from  political  motives,  was  made  in  the  state  of  the 
dergy  at  that  time,  must  have  operated  perhaps  more  efficaciously  than  any  other  cause  to  give 
the  French  language  a  deep  root  in  England.  The  Conquerour  seems  to  have  been  fully 
i^niaed  of  the  strength  which  the  new  government  might  derive  from  a  Clergy  more  closely 
ittached  to  himself  by  a  community  of  interests  than  the  native  English  were  likely  to  be. 
Aoeordingly,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  all  ecclesiastical  preferments,  as  fast  as 
they  became  vacant,  were  given  to  his  Norman  chaplains  ;  and,  not  content  to  avail  himself  of 
the  ordinary  coarse  of  successiou,  he  contrived '',  upon  various  charges  of  real  or  pretended 

*  WQL  MaltnmK  L  iU.  p.  11&  Hie  taneta  timplieitas  beati  VuUtant  Ike.  The  story  which  follows  perfectly 
Jitilfs  this  diarsoter.  Matt.  Paris,  ad  an.  1095,  says  that  in  another  Synod  there  was  a  formal  design  of  deposing 
Wosiaiw  And  that  he  waa  saved  only  by  a  miracle.  He  was  accused  ■■  HmplieitatU  et  UUUratura  /  **-.*«  et  quasi  homto 
tfjfte,  ^  llngnam  OalUoanam  nan  noverat,  neo  reglia  cfmsfHis  tnterssse  potcrat,  ipto  Regt  eontenUenU  et  hoe 
tkUaUe,  dtetrnitur  deponeHdus," 

>*  md.    Ita  dtUdbenedietUme  Menaeho,  mtninue  /teundia  viro,  ted  Ncrwumniea  linffua  sololu*  rem  perermnt 


u  Than  Is  a  carkras  detail  ti  part  of  this  distribution  in  Ordericus  Vitalis,  L  Jr.  p.  5SI,  8.  which  oonclndes  thus  : 
■^  siKsf  s  md^enit,  qui  «<M  eokoieranU  magnae  et  muUoe  hotutret  eontulU/  et  in  tantum  queedam  provexit,  ui 
mdtm  fo  Amglid  ditieret  et  potentieree  haberent  elientes,  quam  eorum  in  Neuttrid  fuerant  parentet,"  There  ta  aa 
•comDt  la  the  Monast.  AagL  t.  L  p.  400.  of  the  Conquerour's  glring  ttie  whole  county  of  Cumberland  to  Rannlph  de 
llMBhlnM,  and  of  the  dlTisloo  which  Ranulph  made  of  it  among  his  relations  and  followers,  who  appear  to  bare  been 
tfl: 


u  The  antlant  Barla  had  a  power  of  legislation  within  their  Conntica.    WHUam  of  Malmesbury,  speaking  of  William 
FitiOsbcme,  Earl  of  Hereford,  says;  ** Manet  in  hune  diem  in  Comitatu  ^ue  apud  Her^ordum  legum  quae  ttatuit 
JtrmUati  nl  nuUui  miles  pro  qualieunque  commisso  plus  septem  solidis  sclvat  s  cum  in  aliis  provineiis 
oeeatiunculam  in  transgressions  pracepti  herills,  v^inti  vel  oiginti  quinque  pendantur."   Lib.  ilL  p.  105. 


**  Ordarlcaa  TUalis^  L  iv.  p.  511.  obeerres,  that  before  the  Conqueat,  **  IiuniUones»  quae  Caetetla  OaUi  nuneupant, 
Ai^lUds  provineiis  paueissiwue  fuerant  t  et  obkoeAngli,  Ueet  bellieosi /Sterint  et  audaees,  ad  resislendum  tamen 
iidmieis  extiterant  dfbUiores."  William,  at  his  landing,  placed  garrisons  at  Pevenseg  and  UasUnge.  After  the  battle, 
ks  tsok  possession  of  Dover ^  and  left  a  garrison  there.  He  caused  "Jlrmamenta  queedam  **  to  be  made  at  London,  and 
biDt  a  atroof  citadel  at  Winchester*  Upon  his  return  from  Normandy,  after  the  Arst  insurrection  of  the  English,  he 
kaUtaeaatle  within  the  city  of  Exeter ,-  another  at  Warwick  i  and  another  at  Nottingham.  In  the  city  of  York, 
*wmnUionsmJlrmavit,  quam  delectis  militibue  euttodiendam  tradidiL"  At  Lincoln,  Uut^ingdon,  and  Cambridge, 
**  eestrm  loeavU  et  tmtelam  eorum /ortissimis  viris  commendaviU*  He  had  also  garrisons  at  Montacuts  in  Somerset- 
iUrs.  and  at  Orasfftufy.  He  built  fortiflcations  at  Chester  and  StaJfbnL  We  read  also  of  caatles  at  Arundel  and  Stutcs- 
harp  at  thiattiM;  and  jrensfefc  waa  ao  strong  aa  to  stand  a  aiege  of  three  montha.    Ord,  Vit.  p.  500^-ft35. 

>4  Oidcrle.  VitaL  L  iv.  pb  fiOfll  Custedes  in  eastellis  strenuos  viros  ex  Gallia  eoOooauit,  et  opuUnta  hen^^eia,  prt 
fukue  iabores  et  perietda  libeuter  tolerarent,  distribuiL 

I  of  the  Gconcfl  held  at  Wincheeter  in  the  Year  Mffii,  ap.  Flor.  Vigurn.  p-  690.    TTsring  spolrai 
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irroii^alarities,  to  remove  eeveral  of  the  English  Bishops  and  Abbots,  whose  places  were  in  lil 
manner  immediately  supplied  by  Foreigners.  In  short,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  jetxa,  wJX 
the  Sees  of  England  were  filled  with  Normans,  or  strangers  naturalized,  if  I  may  so  buj,  in. 
Normandy,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Abbeys  in  the  kingdom  were  under  goYomoum  of  ihm 
same  description. 

§  y I.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  confessed  superiority  ^*  in  literature  of  %he  Norman  dergjr 
over  the  English  at  that  time  furnished  the  King  with  a  specious  pretext  for  these  promotions  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  the  Prelates,  who  were  thus  promoted,  made  use  of  the  same  pretext  to 
justify  themselves  in  disposing  of  all  their  best  benefices  among  their  friends  and  countrymen. 
That  this  was  their  constant  practice  is  certain.    Nor  were  the  new  Abbots  less  industrious  to 
stock  their  convents ''  with  Foreigners,  whom  they  invited  over  from  the  Continent,  partly 
perhaps  for  the  pleasure  of  their  society,  and  partly,  as  we  may  suppose,  in  expectation  of  their 
support  against  tlie  cabals  of  the  English  monks.    And  when  the  great  Barons,  foUowiiig  the 
royal  example,  applied  themselves  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Church  by  giving  her  a  share 
of  their  plunder,  it  was  their  usual  custom  to  begin  their  religious  establishments  with  a 
colony  ^*  from  some  Norman  Monastery. 

§  VII.  In  this  state  of  things,  which  seems  to  have  continued  ^'  with  little  variatics  to  the 

ot  the  degradation  of  Stigand,  Ardibfshop  of  Canterbuiy,  and  Agelmar,  BUhop  of  the  Batt  Sazont.  he  proceeds  thvil 
JbbaUt  etiam  aliqui  ibi  degradati  sunt,  operam  danU  regt  ut  quampiura  es  Anglis  iuo  honoTB  primnrtntur.  Is 
quorum  looum  warn  gentie  peraooae  eobrogavit,  'ob  confirmationem  sul  (quod  noviter  acquleieimt)  regni.  Xfie  4 
nonntiUas,  tarn  epUecpot  quam  AVbatet,  quoe  nulla  eridenti  cauea  nee  oonolUa  neo  legee  eecull  danmabant,  midt 
honarlbut  privaviU  et  utque  adjltum  vita  eustodia  mancipaUu  detinuit,  tuspiciime,  ut  diximut,  tantum  inductm»  Mel 
regni. 

In  oonflrmatlon  of  what  ie  eald  here  and  in  the  text,  if  we  examine  the  subecriptlons  to  an  Ecoleelaetktal  Canetf> 
tution  in  107s,  ap.  WilL  Blalm.  1.  iii.  p.  117*  we  find  that  the  two  Arohbiahops»  seven  Biahope  out  of  titma,  and  lis 
Abbots  out  of  twelre,  were  Foreigners:  and  in  about  fire  years  more  the  four  other  Biahopridca,  and  fire  at  IsMtof 
the  other  six  Abbeys,  were  in  the  hands  of  Forelgnenb 

Another  Eocleelastical  Cxmstitution  made  at  this  time  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  political  legulatloa.  II 
orders  *'  that  the  Bishops'  seats  shall  be  removed  from  towns  to  cities ;  *  and  in  consequence  of  it  the  Bee  of  Liohe- 
fleld  was  removed  to  Chester ;  that  of  Solesey  to  Chicliester ;  that  of  Elmham  to  Thetford,  and  afterwards  to  Nwwidh ; 
that  of  Shirebume  to  Salisbury,  and  that  of  Dorchester  to  Lincoln.  WIlL  Malm,  L  lit  p.  118.  When  the  Kbig 
had  got  a  set  of  Bishops  to  his  mind,  he  would  wish  to  have  them  placed  where  their  influence  ooud  be  of  most  Mnrioe 
to  him. 

1*  Ordericus  Vltalis,  L  iv.  p.  51S.  says,  that  the  Normans  at  the  Gonquest  found  the  English*  "agrettet  et  jmm 
ittiUratot  i  "  and  he  imputes,  with  some  probability,  the  decay  of  learning  among  them,  from  the  time  of  Beda  and 
others,  to  the  continual  ravages  and  oppressions  of  the  Danes.  See  also  William  of  Malmesbury,  L  iii.  p.  101,  i.  It 
may  be  observed  too,  from  Cimtinuat.  tHai.  Croyland,  by  Peter  of  Blois,  p.  114.  that  tlie  first  regular  lectures  (of  which 
we  have  any  account)  at  Cambridge  were  read  there  by  four  foreign  Honks,  who  had  come  over  into  England  with 
Jeff^y,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  formerly  Prior  of  St  Evroul.  They  are  said  to  have  read  <*  divertis  im  locii  a  m  diviH  ct 
formam  Aurtilanemis  ttudii  Mecuti,"  three  of  them  in  Grammar,  Logick,  and  Rhetorick,  and  the  fourth  in  Theology* 

>T  See  the  preceding  note.  There  was  no  great  harmony  at  first  between  the  English  monks  and  their  new 
govcmours.  See  the  proceedings  at  GUstonbury  under  Thurstin  [WilL  Malm.  L  UL  p.  110],  and  at  Canterbury  against 
Wido.    [Chron.  Saxon,  p.  179, 1801  ed.  Gibeon.] 

I*  The  Conquorour  had  put  Golabert,  a  monk  of  Marmontier,  at  the  head  of  his  new  foundation  of  Battle  Abbegr* 
Ord.  Vital,  L  iv.  p.  505.  In  like  manner  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  sent  for  Honks  from  Mes  to 
begin  his  Abbey  at  Shrewsbury.  Id.  L  iv.  p.  581.  Walter  Espec  also  brought  over  Monks  of  Clervaulx  to  fill  his  two 
AbVeys,  of  Rivanlx,  and  Wardun.    Ailr.  RievaU.  ap,  X  Script,  p.  338. 

Beside  these  and  many  other  independent  foundations,  which  were  in  this  manner  opened  for  the  reception  oi 
A>reign  Honks  in  preference  to  the  natives,  a  considerable  number  of  Religious  Houses  were  built  and  endowed,  af 
cells  to  difl(nent  monasteHes  abroad ;  and  as  such  were  constantly  filled  by  detachments  from  the  superiour  socie^. 
They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  our  histories  under  the  general  name  of  the  Alitn  Priories  t  And  though  aevwal  of 
them,  upon  various  pretexts^  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  their  foreign  connexions  and  been  made  denlaena,  aO 
lees  than  ona  hundred  and  forty  remained  in  1414,  which  were  then  all  suppressed  and  their  revenues  vested  ia  tbs 
crown.    See  the  Liat,  Monast.  AngL  v.  L  p.  I08& 

u  laoppoae  that,  during  thia  whole  period  of  above  850  yeara^  the  Enf^Ush  languago  was  continually  gaining  groonii 
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f  Edward  III.  it  is  probable,  thai  the  French  and  English  languages  subsisted  together 
hout  the  kingdom ;  the  higher  orders^  both  of  the  Clergy  and  Laitj  ^,  speaking  almost 


ftBd  almoift  Imperoeptible  dsfrees,  In  proportion  nearly  as  the  Bngliah  nativw  w«ra  «nMVKing  txom  that  state 
Mkn  in  which  thej  wane  placed  by  the  Conquest.  We  hare  no  reason  to  bellere  that  much  progress  was  made 
*  of  these  matters  before  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  loes  of  Normandy  Ac.  in  that  reign,  and  the  consequent 
ns  of  Heoiy  IIL  and  Louis  IX.  by  which  the  subjects  of  either  crown  were  made  incapable  of  holding  lands  In 
Enioos  of  the  other  [Matth.  Paris,  ad  an.  1244],  must  have  greatly  diminished  the  usual  conHuz  of  Normans  to 
Llsh  court ;  and  the  intestine  commotions  In  this  country  under  John  and  Henry  m.  in  which  so  many  of 
ter  Barons  lost  their  lives  and  estates,  muBt  eventually  have  opened  a  way  for  the  En^ish  to  raise  themselves 
n  and  possessions,  to  which  they  bad  very  rarely  before  been  admitted  to  aspire. 

year  IttS,  the  4i  Hairy  in.  we  have  a  partic  !ar  instance  (the  first,  I  believe,  of  the  kind)  of  attention  on 
of  government  to  the  English  part  of  the  concmunity.  The  Letters  Patent,  which  the  King  was  advised  to 
In  support  of  the  Oxford  Provisions*  were  sent  to  each  Ck>unty  in  Latin,  French,  and  Bngliah.  [AnntL 
pk  416.  One  of  them  has  been  printed  from  the  Patent>r61I,  43  H.  III.  n.  40.  m.  lA.  by  Somner  in  his  Diet.  fiaz. 
IT,  and  by  Heame,  Text  Boff.  p.  391.]    At  the  same  time  all  the  proceedings  in  the  business  of  the  ProviiJong 

0  hAve  been  carried  on  in  French,  and  the  principal  persons  in  both  parties  are  evidently  of  foreign  extraction. 
a^jaeture  may  be  allowed  in  a  matter  so  little  capable  of  proof,  I  should  think  It  probable^  that  the  necessity, 
M  great  Barons  were  under  at  this  time,  of  engaging  tiie  body  of  the  people  to  support  them  in  their  opposition 

sai  of  foreigners,  chiefly  Poitevins,  contributed  very  much  to  abolish  the  invidious  distinctions  which  had 
riated  between  the  French  and  English  parts  of  the  nation.  In  the  eariy  times  after  the  Conquevt,  if  we  may 
lonry  of  Huntingdon  [L.  vL  p.  370.]  "  to  be  called  an  Englishman  was  a  reproach :  *  but  when  the  Clares,  the 
the  Bigods,  ftc  were  raising  armies  for  the  expulsion  of  Foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom,  they  would  not 
f  be  unwilling  to  have  themselves  considered  as  natives  of  England.  Accordingly  Matthew  Paris  [p.  833.] 
gh  Bigod  (a  brother  of  the  Earl  Marshall)  vimm  de  terra  Anglorum  naiuralem  et  infftnuumi  and  in  another 
jp.  SSI.]  he  appropriates  the  title  of  "  alienigencg'*  to  thoee  foreigners,  **  qui  Regltue  tUUnente*  per  earn  intro- 
rmnt  in  Angliam :  **  and  so  perhaps  the  word  ought  generally  to  be  understood  in  the  transactions  of  that 
fooa  but  persons  bom  out  of  England  were  then  esteemed  as  Foreigners. 

the  same  time  we  find  an  Archbishop  of  York  objecting  to  Clerks  (recommended  to  benefices  by  the  Pope), 
they  were  **  ignorant  of  the  English  language**  [Mat  Par.  p.  831.] ;  which  seems  to  imply,  that  a  knowledge 
iBfoage  was  then  considered  among  the  proper  qualifications  of  an  Ecclesiastick  ;  but  that  it  was  not  neces* 
fulred,  even  in  the  Parochial  Clergy,  appears  from  the  great  number  of  foreign  Parsons,  Vicars,  Ac  who  had 
f»  Letters  of  protection  in  the  85th  year  of  Edward  L    See  the  Lists  In  Prynne.  t.  i.  p.  709— 7M. 

1  testimony  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  (who  lived  in  the  times  of  H.  IIL  and  E.  I.)  Is  so  full  and  predss  tc  this 
At  I  trust  the  Reader  will  not  be  diq)leased  to  see  it  in  his  own  words,  or  rather  in  the  words  of  that 
orrect  MS.  which  Heame  has  religiously  followed  in  his  edition. 

Iloae.  p»96L, 

Thus  come  lo  !  Engdond  into  Normannes  honde. 

And  the  Normans  ne  couthe  speke  tho  ^bcte  her  one  specfae, 

And  speke  Frenche  as  ^dude  atom,  and  here  chyldren  dude  al  so  tedio. 

Bo  that  h^  men  of  thys  lend,  that  of  her  blod  come, 

Holdeth  alle  thuUce  spedie,  that  hii  of  hem  nome. 

'  For  bate  a  man  couthe  French,  *metoUh  of  Igrm  wel  lute/ 

•  Ac  lowe  men  holdeth  to  Englyss  and  to  her  kunde  speche  'yule 

Ida  wene  ther  ne  be  man  in  world  contrqres  none. 

That  ne  holdeth  to  her  kunde  speche,  bote  Engelond  one. 

Ac  wel  me  wot  vor  to  conne  bothe  wd  yt  ys, 

Yor  the  more  that  a  man  con,  the  more  worth  Ae  js. 

1  throw  together  here  a  few  miscellaneous  facts  in  confirmation  of  this  general  teeflmnnj  of  Robert  o4 
tor. 

or  of  Hogli,  Bishop  of  Coventry,  preserved  by  Hoveden  [p.  704.]  assures  ui^  that  WiUlam,  BIdiqp  of  Ely, 
lor  and  Prime  Minister  to  Richard  L  **  linguam  Anglicanam  prarme  ignaraboL** 

>  reign  of  Henry  IIL  Robert  of  Glotu:ester,  Intending,  as  it  shottld  seem,  to  give  tho  very  words  of  Peter, 
of  Hersford  (whom  ho  has  Just  called  «a  Frehue  bishop  "),  makes  him  speak  thua.-^**  Par  CrittT  ho  sede, 
MMSb  <M  f  maffria.    Meint  ftm  te  ap/et"   Rob.  Gkrao.  p.  SSJ, 

Is  a  more  pleasant  instance  of  the  IkmUlar  use  of  the  Frendt  language  by  a  bishop,  as  lata  as  tho  time  of 
n.    Lools, oonaeeratod  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1318,  was  unfortonately  vwy  Ullterato— "laiona ;  Latinnm  non 


a  Sui  tkeir  amm,  *  Far  hut But  klnde,  natwaL 

k  IMtf  fli  *o«i^  <  Men  <oM.-«l4  UttlOb  «  Ttt. 
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univers&lty  Freocli,  tlie  lower  retiuii[Dg  tha  use  of  tlieir  native  tongue,  but  alto  frequently 
Kddiag  to  it  u  kaoivledge  of  [Eie  other.  Tbe  general  inducements  which  the  English  had  ta 
Bctiuire  the  French  language  have  been  tonched  upon  above  ;  to  which  must  be  added,  that 
ttie  cbildren,  who  were  put  to  team  Latio,  were  under  a  necessity  of  leamiog  French  at  tha 
■sme  time,  as  it  was  tbo  coostant  practice  in  alL  Bchoola,  from  the  Conquest  "  till  about  tha 
reign  of  Edward  111.  to  make  tbe  Bcbolara  construe  (heir  L^tin  leasons  into  French.  Fromths 
discontinuance  of  this  practice,  as  well  as  from  otiier  causes,  the  use  and,  probably,  the  know- 
edge  of  French,  as  a  separate  tangnage,  received  a  considerable  check.  In  the  3(ith  year  of 
"Edward  III.  a  law"  was  made,  "tbat  all  pleas,  in  (he  courts  of  the  King  orof  any  other  Lord, 

tntalllp^u,  Hd  com  i]ifflciiltat4i>Toninu![uu.    tTode,  cum  In  coimcntbnw  >dA  proflteri  ^buLC,  qiunitl*  per  uultoa 
AJcjuUbiitnu:torBnb>bulHEl.lcxenDaclTll:  el  cum,  uirUnlutibDi  [f.  artlcaluitltiiu]i|]l&sui 
lUud  nrboni  iiclnipftHlrii  pervsiiB«.et  dJu  iclmUni  prmnincUrg  noa  pOBet.diilt  in  GalLlca;  S> 


ma,  tail.  p.  *3f\    Ths  Archbiilwp  of  CuiUrliunr  tDlDnni  tbe  Pupe.  Uuil  be  but  pmsnted  hii  Iluliaci 
IbaKlncln  >  full  doutI,  ^  f uni  Ipf i  domiiHi  r<i  rircriiUr  rtdplint,  tai  piMItt  Itfi  icram  nniiMHt,  et  in  OtUiclL 
linffai  fennl  patcatar  viLpoaL" 

■I  Iniulpliiii,  ■  HmtBmfmtj  wiiiet.  tDromu  a  lh*t  tbig  pnctic*  bcguiu  tbg  ConqnHl,  p.  71-  "JpivnafsiH 
fduwM  CAB|Uinim]  loiiliiii  dMarrdiaiir  [Nonunnl],  fnoil  byu  [tm  ilaltitai<H  jlnel'tarvm  npint  Jlajnid  Oalllti 
Irffctattiitur    tt  pueiU  etiam  in  Kbolli  prlocipU  Uletwnn  grunmaUoa  GbIIIca  aonoo  Ao^ice  tftdanatnr ;  vodu 

Uw  tnodiim  utd  logniBitn  vl  Hl|dcn-i  Pol;ch»nii 

■nueb  UghlnpaD  Ihenibjeol  of  our  pntcnl  enqoiiy,  tbal  Iihmll  inierlltasin  bolb  dI  l<3ig1h.  fism  MS.  Harl  1900.  »^m 
ttini  mnncoinpct  in  acrcnl  placa  (ban  tbe  MB.  fcom  vbJcb  Dc.  Ulchea  forrnerl;  printed  tbem  in  hit  Pnrf.  i   ■ 
Tbei.  LId(.  BepUnt.  p.  xtII, 
HioDvu'fl  fVWjrdtrpH.  b.  L  e.  III.    Tbii  BpAjrtDgfl  of  tbe  blrtb«  ttttttt  ij  by  etSMt  of  twtyt  tbingea:  orm  !■  fg^BT- 

iDd  tor  to  snMnHe  Iht  laBiDni  ud  bar  tbloili  ■  Praucbe,  and  haTtlta  aithlbs  Dial  the  NnnnaBa  come  lint  ink-* 
EBjlasd.  Alas  (ami  minnBcbildiTmtelh  jnuuiriir  to  iprks  FHSKbe,  from  the  tyma  tbat  thel  bctb  nkked  li^ 
be- oadel,  and  knnseUi  ipehe  and  pUye  irHh  a  cblldes  brooche.  And  uploDdiib  naiwola  inoe  ham  rU  Uienlft^ 
men,  aod  (DDdelh  with  t»le  bltjnnaa  lOr  to  Ipcke  Frcnicbe,  for  to  be  the  more  7loId  of. 

TiuTiaA.TbiaDiBiiar  watniTcbeyiiBBdIofonlheflnt  mcpTp^,  and  tj  tilhtba  nm  del  jclinungMe.  For  JcJin  Con^r' 
vallt,  a  malalTe  Df  gnanmrr,  cbannglda  the  lore  In  Bmnmer  acole  and  eonitnictJeD  o(  FRnaeb  into  KngliflEh.  an^V 
RIohard  Pnoriche  lened  Ihat  maaer  leeblni  of  bln.andnlher  menarPcncrlebe.  So  that  nan.  tbeiaraDf  tvrclor^B 
•  thosiudtbieliDDdred  fonn  aooreand  fTVCol  the  Hcunde  king  Ityi^bBrd  after  the  CoDqueat  njne,  hi  allelh^ 
(rama  leciln  of  England  children  larelb  Frcnech.  and  nmslnieib  and  Imrlh  an  Engtlacb.  and  baveth  tharb^' 
anustaaa  la  ooB  ilde  and  dnanimUce  In  anotbar.    Her  nTaDnlige  la.  thai  thai  temctb  bergnnmitrls  lawljiia^ 

and  In  manjetber  places  aln.    Alao  (ante]  men  bavelh  noir  mych  Jltft*  for  to  tvcbe  her  cblldctti  FriAaclu 

as  neb  petlUnu  apprsn  npontbc  rarllaioent.11111 :  and  II  K«nt  rather  lo  have  been  an  Act  of  OrMC,  movhia  tnrO 
IbaKfnE,  who  on  theaame  day  enlcnd  into  tbe  fltUeth  year  of  hli  age  i  -HiiliiiintJHbiUeptirmUiiiuittTkituit 
trallmm.-  Waliing.  Ibid.  tllinmarkaUatoo.  thai  Ifae  «na«  of  HunmoDi  al  the  beginulngof  (hia  Paritamsit 
WM  daclarad  br  Blr  Ucnr;  Cmn^  Chief  Juatlee,  n  Engltti  Imra  (he  Reeord  far  Ibe  lint  time) :  and  tbe  •Mmo  Batty 
Iti^antedlntbeReoorda  of  the  Parliamenti  37  and  3S  Edir.  IIL  hot  not  In  tbo«  of  lOGdw.  IIL  or  of  any  talM 
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shall  be  pleaded  aod  judged  in  the  English  tongue/'  and  the  preamble  recites,  **  t&a<  the  French 
fMyM  (in  which  they  had  been  usually  pleaded,  &c.)  wot  too  mucA  unknotenf**  or  disused ;  and  yet, 
for  near  threeseore  years  after  this  **  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
appear  to  have  been  all  in  French,  and  the  statutes  continued  to  be  published  in  the  same 
language,  for  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  till  the  first  of  Richard  III. 

I  Tin.  From  what  has  been  said  I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  English  language 
nnsi  have  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of  the  French,  long  before  the  age  of  Chaucer,  and 
consequently  that  he  ought  not  to  be  charged  as  the  importer  of  words  and  phrases,  which  he 
only  used  after  the  example  of  his  predecessors  and  in  common  with  his  contemporai-ies 
This  was  the  real  fact,  and  is  capable  of  being  demonstrated  to  any  one,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  comparing  the  writings  of  Chaucer  with  those  of  ^  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Robert 
of  Bnmne^  who  both  lived  before  him,  and  with  those  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  Wicliff,  who 
lived  al  the  tame  time  with  him.  If  we  coud  for  a  moment  suppose  the  contrary  ;  if  we  coud 
suppose  that  the  English  idiom,  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  remained  pure  and  unmixed,  as  it  was 
qioken  in  the  courts  of  Alfred  or  Egbert,  and  that  the  French  was  still  a  foreign,  or  at  least  a 
ssparate  language ;  I  would  ask,  whether  it  is  credible,  that  a  Poet,  writing  in  English  upon 
the  most  familiar  subjects,  would  stuff  his  compositions  with  French  words  and  phrases,  which, 
iQMNi  the  above  supposition,  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  greatest  part  of  his  readers  ; 
or,  if  he  had  been  so  very  absurd,  is  it  conceivable,  that  he  should  have  immediately  become 
lot  qbIj  the  most  admired,  but  also  the  most  popular  writer  of  his  time  and  country  t 

Atrt  iBtarTsl.  or,  periiap<,  because  thenew  pnotioe  of  opening  It  in  English  wu  so  well  establisbed,  in  the  opinion 
If  fhe  CkA,  s«  not  to  need  being  marked  hf  a  special  Entry. 
Tba  leawia  assigned,  in  the  preamble  to  this  Statute,  for  haring  Pleas  and  Judgements  in  the  English  tongue 
a||lit  an  have  besn  nrfsd,  with  at  least  equal  force,  for  hafing  the  Laws  themselres  in  that  langnagSb  But  tho  thnes 
*ii*  aot  jst  ripe  for  that  innoration.  Tho  English  scale  was  olearly  beginning  to  prspondente,  but  the  slownesa  of 
ibMoAka  pmrea  that  it  bad  a  great  weight  to  overoomob 

**  All  the  FaiUamsBtary  proceedings  in  English  before  14SS,  the  first  of  Henry  YI.  are  the  few  which  follow. 

of  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester,  taken  at  Calais  hf  William  RickhUl  and  rsoorded  in  Parliament* 
Csrwi.  21  Rio.  U.  n.  9.    It  Is  printed  In  Tyrrell,  t.  iiL  pw  793. 

I  in  tlM  Depoeltion  of  Richard  IL  printed  at  the  end  of  Knighton,  int.  X  Soriptorea. 

I  betwen  WHliam  Lord  the  Boos  and  Robert  Tirwbitt,  Justice  of  the  King^  Bench.  13  Hen.  lY.  n.  18. 

▲  FiUtkNi  of  the  Commons  with  the  King's  answer.   8  Hen.  V.  n.  92. 

▲  Vfewvieo  in  AigUab  inserted  into  a  French  grant  of  a  Disme  and  Quinzlsme.    9  Hen.  Y.  n.  10. 

Aft  Um  biiimilin  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  the  two  langusgee  seem  to  have  been  used  indifferently.    The  Subsidy 
af  WoUab  *cu  was  granted  In  English.    1  Hen.  VL  n.  19.    A  Prorlso  in  French  was  added  1^  the  Commons  to  the 
i  tar  the  Cbnncil  of  Regency,  whldi  are  In  English      Ibid.  n.  33.     Even  the  Royal  Asaent  was  giren  to  Bills 
2  Ben.  YL  and  n.  04.    Be  it  ordeincd  as  it  is  asked.    Be  it  as  it  is  axed.— and  again,  n.  AS. 
I  baive  staled  this  matter  so  partionlarly,  in  order  to  shew,  that  when  the  French  language  ceased  to  be  gcneraUj 
I,  It  was  gradually  disused  in  Parliamentary  proceedings ;  and  fhmi  thence,  I  think,  we  may  fairly  infer, 
white  It  was  used  in  those  proceedhngs,  constantly  and  exdnciTely  of  the  English,  it  must  have  been  rery 


M  Rchsrt  of  Ghmoeslcr's  Chronicle  has  been  published  by  Hcame.  Ozf.  1724,  fdthfkilly,  I  dare  say,  but  from 
The  author  speaks  of  hhnself  [p.  ASOl]  as  living  at  the  time  of  the  BatU^  uf  Bvesham  in  1SG5 ;  and 
Msage  [p.  224.]  he  seems  to  have  lived  beyond  the  year  1278^  though  his  histoty  ends  in  1970.    See 
FMflpclxTUL 
Bcheit  Manning  of  Brunne,  or  Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire,  translated  into  English  rimes,  fkom  the  Frcoeh  of  Robert 
I.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  treatise  called  *•  Manuel  <U  Pdckdt,*'  as  early  as  the  year  130&    This  work  of  hU 
been  prtaited,  but  is  pieemed  among  the  Harleian  M8S.  n.  1701.  and  the  Bodleian,  n.  232&    He  also 
fkom  the  French  an  history  of  England:  the  first  part,  or  Oetta  Britonum,  from  Master  Waoe:  the 
r,  to  tba  death  of  Edward  L  from  Peter  of  Langtoft    His  translation  was  finished  la  1338.    The  latter  part, 
I  eKtraota  fkom  the  former,  was  printed  hy  Heame  in  1725,  from  a  single  MS. 
Mr  JoksMaadeviUensaeeount  of  his  Travells  was  written  in  13Se.   In  the  lasteditkm.  Lend.  1727,  tba  testis  said 
aa  h«f«  been  fonned  IhHi  a  collation  of  several  MS8L  and  seems  to  be  tolerably  ootrect. 

mam  m&i  la  UM.  his  translatfcm  of  the  New  Testament  was  prhited  for  the  first  time hy  Lewb,  Lond.  mi, 
IWwIaaalBM— waOilafcituiof  otherworke,  either  really  his  or  ascribed  to  him,  stai  eaitaat  In  Mg  SeehUUfr 
IgrLawiataaiTiBaasr,  BIbk  Brit 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

HATixa  thn«  endeavoured  to  shev,  io  opposition  to  the  ill-groiinded  censures  of  Verst^an 
and  Skiaaer,  that  the  corruption,  or  improvement,  of  the  English  language  b;  a  mixture  of 
French  wiis  not  origiDally  owing  to  Chaucer,  I  shall  proceed,  in  the  second  part  of  Ihia  Easay, 
Ut  make  gone  obeervationa  upon  the  moat  material  peculioritiee  of  that  Nerman-Saxon  dialect, 
vhich  I  snppoGe  to  have  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  and  iriiicb,  in  subahuice,  remaios  to 
thia  day  the  language  of  England. 

S  t.  B7  what  means  the  French  longue  was  firet  introdnced  and  propagated  in  this  island 
baa  been  aufficientlj  explained  ahove ;  but  to  oscerlaiii  with  on;  ezactnesa  the  d^jrees,  b; 
which  it  iadnnated  itself  and  was  ingrafted  into  the  Saxon,  would  be  a  much  more  difficult 
task",  for  want  of  a  regular  series  of  the  writings  of  approved  authors  transmilted  to  ua  b j 
authentic  copies.  Luckily  for  us,  aa  our  concern  is  solely  with  tliat  period  when  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  two  l&nguages  was  completed,  it  it  of  no  great  importance  to  determine  the 
precise  time  at  which  any  word  or  phrase  became  naturalized ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  we 
have  no  need  to  enquire  minutely,  with  respect  to  the  other  alterationa,  which  the  Saxon 
language  in  its  several  stages  appears  to  have  undergone,  how  &r  they  proceeded  from  the 
natural  mutability  of  human  apeech,  especially  among  an  unlearned  people,  and  bow  fax  they 
were  owing  to  a  successive  condux  of  Danish  and  Norman  invaders. 

f  II.  The  following  observations  therefore  will  chiefly  refer  to  the  state,  in  which  the 
English  language  appears  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  they  will  naturally 
divide  themselves  into  two  parts.  The  Erst  will  consider  the  remains  of  the  anlient  Saxoa 
mass,  however  defaced  or  disguised  by  various  accidents  ;  the  second  will  endeavour  to  point. 
out  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  accessions,  which,  in  the  course  of  neAr  three  centuries,  it  ha£. 
received  from  Normandy. 

%  III.  For  the  sake  of  method  it  will  be  convenient  to  go  throngh  the  several  part*  ofc 
speech  in  the  order,  in  which  they  are  commonly  ranged  by  Gmmmarious. 

1.  Tlie  Prepositive  Article  pe,  feu,  ]iac,  (which  answered  to  the  i,  *,«,  of  the  Greeks,  ics. 
all  its  varieties  of  gender,  case,  andnumber,}  had  been  long  laid  aside,  and  instead  of  it  aKS- 
indeclinable  lit  was  prefixed  to  all  sorts  of  nouns,  in  all  cases,  and  in  hotli  numbers. 

2.  The  Declensions  of  tlie  Nouns  SubEtantive  were  reduced  from  ai  to  one  ;  and  instead  o^ 
a  variety  of  cases  in  both  numbers,  they  had  only  a  Genitive  case  singular,  which  was  uniformlj^ 
deduced  from  the  Nominative  by  adding;  to  it  ft;  or  only  t,  if  it  ended  in  an  <  feminine;  aacS- 
that  same  form  was  used  to  express  tlie  ^Plural  number  in  all  its  cases!  as,  Nom.  lEHoar^ 
Gen.  Stoura,  Plur.  Shavra.  Noni.  N'Jme,  Gen.  iVaMa,Plur.  Namn. 

Tlie  Nouns  Adjective  had  lost  all  distinction  of  Gender,  Case,  or  Number, 


a  Bppnnd.  u  hcTiiif  wrlitm,  tX  lout.  wilK* 

w,  sDd  wliaB  writlDfi  h&T^r 
ipnbkllan  fitHn  their  omtoninrarits  or  tucctuon ;  aod  lullji.  the  Capb^* 

••  It  kKuaoamuiy  U  tslia  iuili»  of  >  liitriunli,  which  wen  aipreHed  dilTenoIl/,  though  their  Bnmbai*^ 
uusnlerin  (hEllmii  Df  (%siicsr  thu  It  is  no*.  Vaat  01  Ibna  mum  to  ntein  Ibrir  (fimliiatlDii  In  tn  from  ihi*> 
■e«>ndl>'v1cnsionof  tlicfiupfiaj  u  oxeo.  «;<«■  Iumhi,  &c.  Othov  Hem  t«  bare  kdoptoil  \lt%iAomiit  grMiii  m^ 
bntlirai,  ajna,  liiiUa<  of.  b|lotSpu,  De^JIU.  ^'^  >  tew  eeem  t«  ban  toea  dirirt  Imfulul)'  derllned  i  ■«> 
BtD.  wiinniia.s]lacUeai(Mt,  &e.   Eh  lllcke*.  i:r.A.K  p.11,  IL 


8b  The  FrimitiTe  Prononiui  retained  one  oblique  case^  in  each  number :  as,  /o^  or  /;  TT^x 
m.M€;  UMt^lhmg  Te:  Obi.  Thees  You.—Hey Ske ;  H%»,  or  Thep:  OhLHrn^Him  Hm^ 

ThttT  PoaBOcairea  were  in  the  aame  state  with  the  Adjectivea ;  Mim^  Tku^^  Hi$f  Hing  Okts^ 

TlielnteiTogatiye  and  Relative  Who  had  a  Genitive  and  Accusative  case,  Who$f  and  Whom^ 
Ini  no  variety  of  Number. 

On  the  oontraryy  the  Demonstrative^  Tku,  and  Thai,  had  a  Plural  expression,  Tkm,  and  Tho^ 
but  no  variety  of  case. 

Tbe  oth^  words,  which  are  often,  though  improperly,  placed  in  the  class  of  Pronouns,  were 
lU  become  undeclined,  like  the  Adjectives  ;  except,  Eyther^  alteruter ;  Netfiher^  neuter  ;  OCktr^ 
liter;  which  had  a  Genitive  case  Singular,  Eythera,  Neytkertt^  Otheret:  Other,  alius,  had  a 
G^itiTe  case  singular,  and  a  Plural  number,  Otiurm;  and  Alter  (a  corruption  of  ealpa)  was 
itill in  uae^  as  the  Genitive  Plural  of  AlU^. 

"  Itakmo  notSo*  iMre  of  the  Genitive  CMei,  min,  Mm,  oure,  foure,  Jko.  as  being  at  thia  time  hardly  ever  dittin* 
lilihaMtflrom  Ftoooona  FoanniTe.  How  are  we  to  know  whether  min  boke  ahould  be  rmdered  liber  mei,  or  liber 
■W  b  the  Floral  nomber  however,  in  a  few  inntanofii,  the  Genitive  case  aeema  to  have  retained  ita  proper 
!•*■:  CL  T.  V.  aia.  oore  aller  ook— would  be  more  naturally  translated— no«<rilM  omnium  gallui^  than,  noiter 
And  M  in  P.  P.  foL  oxl.    Youre  aller  hele— ve«<rdM  omnium  ealus ;  not,  vutra. 


*Uh nrj diflleolt  to  aay  from  whence,  or  why,  the  Pronouns,  Thep,  Them,  and  J^eir,  were  introduoed  into  our 
hifaiftt.  The  Saxon  Pronouns,  Hi,  Bern,  and  Hir,  seem  to  have  been  in  constant  use  in  the  time  of  Robert  uf 
fflwuwUt.  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  Chancer  use  Theif,  for  Hi  /  but  never,  as  I  remember,  (in  the  M8S.  of  autho- 
^Vum,ce  Jlteir, 

"  Tbs  four  last  of  these  Posseasive  Pronouns  were  sometbnee  expressed  a  little  differently  via.  Hiree,  Oures, 
Tmtm,  sad  Hire,  or  Theirt ;  as  they  are  still,  when  the  Noun  to  which  tiiey  belong  is  understood,  or  when  they 
*>•  pbsed  alter  it  in  a  ssntenoe.  To  the  queeticn,  Whoee  book  is  this?  we  answer.  Here,  Ours,  Tours,  or  Tkeire. 
*^dMla9;  This  book  is  Hers,  Ours,  fto.  I  can  hardly  conceive  tha|  the  final  s  in  these  words  is  a  mark  of  the 
^*nsilio  .or  Genitive)  caee,  as  a  very  able  writer  [Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar,  p.  S5»  &]  seems  to  be 
^"d^lo  Ihlttk ;  beoaoM  in  the  Instances  Just  mentioned,  and  in  all  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  or  to  imagine,  I 
*"ooot4isoafver  the  least  trace  of  the  usual  powers  of  the  Genitive  case.  The  learned  Wallis  [Gram.  Ang.  o.  ?.]  has 
''(biBsi  the  use  of  these  Pronouns  without  attempting  to  account  for  their  form.  He  only  adds ;  **  Nonnulli,  kern, 
**^jMni,  kien,  dlcont,  pro  hers,  ours,  6to.  sod  barbar^,  neo  quitquam  (credo)  sic  scribere  solet.**  If  it  coud  be 
I**Vil  that  tbeee  words  were  antiently  tenninated  in  n,  we  might  be  led  to  cox^Jecture  that  they  were  originally 
'^^■whttans  of  her  oeeti,  our  own,  4ec.  the  n  being  afterwards  softened  into  s,  as  it  has  been  in  many  ether  words. 

"  It  nay  be  proper  here  to  take  a  little  notice  of  the  Pronoun,  or  Pronominal  Adjective,  Se^f,  which  our  best 
from  Wallis  downwards,  have  attempted  to  metamorphoee  into  a  Subetantivo.  In  the  Saran 
it  is  eertain  that  5y{^  was  declined  like  other  Adjectivee,  and  was  joined  in  construction  with  Pronouns 
''■lattl  and  Substantives,  Just  as  i»se  is  in  Latin.  They  said,  Ic  sylf.  Ego  ipse ;  HIn  sylfes,  mei  ipsius ;  Me  sylfhe, 
^  Mm,  kc  Petms  sjlf,  Petrus  ipse,  Ac  [See  Uickes,  Gr.  A.  S.  p.  86.]  In  the  age  of  Cliaucer,  &(^,  like  other 
^4)ietiTss,  was  become  undeclined.  Though  he  writes.  Self,  Selvf,  and  Sdven,  thoee  varieties  do  not  denote  anj 
'^'^hetioB  of  case  or  nnmber ;  for  he  uses  Indifferently,  himself  nnd  hitnselven  /  hemself  and  hemeelven.  He  joins  it 
MthBubstaattves,  in  the  sense  of  ipn,  as  the  Saxons  did.  [See  v.  2862.  In  that  seive  grove.  In  illo  ipeo  nemore.  v. 
^  Thy  sriee  neighOboor.  Ipse  tuus  vicinus.]  But  his  great  departure  from  the  antieot  usage  was  with  respect  to 
^hvBOOBS  Psnooal  prefixed  to  Self  Instead  of  declining  them  through  the  cases  which  they  still  retained,  he 
^sonsteatly,  Mysdf,  for,  I  self,  and.  Me  self ;  Thyself,  for.  Thou  self,  and.  Thee  self;  Him  self  and  Hire  self,  for, 
^■tf  aad  Shesclf ;  and  in  the  Plural  number.  Our  sdf,  for.  We  self,  and  Usself ;  Your  self,  for,  Yeself,  and 
^OHtf ;  and  Hem  self,  fur.  They  sell 

h  would  bo  vain  to  attempt  to  defend  this  practice  of  Chaooer  upon  any  prlneiplea  of  reason  or  grammatical 
''^tbgy.  All  tisatean  bo  said  for  It  is,  that  perhape  any  regular  practice  was  preferable  to  the  confusion  and  nncer* 
^*Nf  which  aesna  to  have  prevailed  before.  Accordingly,  the  writers  who  sncceeded  him  following  his  example,  it 
a  tnls^  aa  I  nnnwiTO,  of  the  English  language,  that  Personal  Pronouns  prcAxed  to  S^  were  only  used  in  one 
;  Tlib  thoos  of  the  First  and  Seoond  Person  in  the  Genitive  case,  aocording  to  the  Saxon  form, 
of  (ho  ThM  ia  tlM  Aoouaatlvei 

w»  iattnilneed  of  a— aaiag  8t}fto  Pronoima  In  the  Siagnlar  mnnber  only,  and  fietrsr  la  ootu 


\ 
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4.  The  verbs,  ut  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  were  rery  nearly  reduoed  to  Hie  aimple 
sfcate  in  which  tliej  are  at  present.  ' 

They  had  four  Modes,  as  now ;  the  Indicative,  the  Imperative,  the  Subjimctive,  and  the- 
Infinitive ;  and  only  two  expressions  of  Time,  the  Present  and  the  Paat.  All  the  othor 
varieties  of  Mode  and  Time  were  expressed  by  Auxiliary  Verbs. 

In  the  inflexions  of  their  Verbs,  they  differed  very  little  from  ns,  in  the  Singular  number : 
/  2oM,  Tkomlacat,  He  loulk  s  hot  in  the  Plural  they  were  not  agreed  among  themselves ;  some*^ 
adhering  to  the  old  Saxon  form ;  We  loveiky  Ye  loutk.  They  IomA  ;  and  others  adopting,  what 
seems  to  have  been,  the  Teutonic  ;  We  loten,  Ye  loven,  Tkey  lovem.  In  the  Plural  of  the  Past 
Tense  the  latter  form  prevailed  universally  :  I  loved,  thon  lovedest,  he  loved ;  We  hfiedem,  Te 
to9edei^  Theyloteden. 

The  second  person  Plural  in  the  Imperative  Mode  regularly  terminated  in  «A ;  as,  Loulk 
ye"  ;  though  the  final  consonants,  according  to  the  genios  of  the  language,  were  frequently 
omitted,  especially  in  verse. 

The  Saxon  termination  of  the  Infinitive  in  an  had  been  long  changed  into  «i ;  fo  lovem,  to 
{fwn,  &c.  and  they  were  beginning  to  drop  the  n ;  to  late^  to  Ihe, 

The  Participle  of  the  Present  Time  began  to  be  generally  terminated  inisy;  aSj.ZofM^; 
though  the  old  form,  which  terminated  in  ende^  or  cmde^  was  still  in  use ;  as,  lowiMlf,  or  lowiitde. 
The  Participle  of  the  Past  time  continued  to  be  formed,  as  the  Past  time  itself  was,  ined;  wb, 
iaved  ;  or  in  some  contraction  of  a2  '^ ;  except  among  the  irregular  Verbs**,  where  for  the  most 
part  it  terminated  in  ea  ;  BSfboundeUf  founder. 

mptlon,  I  Mippoaeb  of  Sdpen)  to  thoae  in  the  PluniL  This  probably  cootribated  to  penaade  our  lato  Gnmmariaiis 
that  Selfwtm  a  Bnbstaati?* ;  as  tha  trne  English  A^JocUve  does  not  raiy  In  the  Plural  number.  Another  causa  of 
their  mistake  might  be,  that  they  oonddered  mjf,  tkjf»  &ur,  jfottr,  to  whidi  ttlf  Is  usually  Joined,  aa  Praioan» 
PouesihH  t  whereas  I  think  it  more  probable  that  they  were  the  Saxon  GenitiTO  cases  of  the  Ptrsotial  Fronoona. 
The  metaphysieal  Sabstantife  S^^  of  whieh^nr  more  modem  Philoeophers  and  Poets  hsTO  made  so  mndi  use,  was 
oaknown,  I  believe.  In  the  time  of  Chaooer. 

s*  In  the  long  qaotatiom  fhmi  Trerisa  (which  see  shore,  n.  SI.)  it  may  be  obeenred,  that  all  his  Plural  Teriia  of  tins 
Present  Tense  terminate  in  gt>  /  whereas  In  Sir  John  Mandcrllle  and  Chaucer  they  terminate  almoet  aa  Boaat  satly  la  < 

*•  Mand.  p.  281.    And  at  certeyn  lioarea->thei  eeyn  to  certeyn  oiloeres— JfoMft  jmm  (L  e.  Make  ye  sOenee). 
than  sein  the  Oflloerei^  Kompetel  l^ttenefh  (L  e.  listen  ye)— In  the  following  page,  Standeih,  Is  used  for,  Stamd  pe:  and 
FulUlh,  for  Put  ye. 

»  The  methods,  by  whkdi  the  flnal  ecf  of  the  Past  Tense  and  Its  Futidple  was  oontneted  or  ahtewlatsd,  in  tb« 
age  of  Chaucer,  were  chiefly  tiie  following : 

1.  By  throwing  away  the  d. 

This  method  took  plaoe  In  Terbe,  whoee  last  Consonant  was  I,  preceded  by  a  Consonant.    Thus,  teitU,  cetfc^  A«rf^» 
ptftfe,  eUtU,  were  ueed  instead  of,  owfed,  coetcd,  kurted,  putted,  Hitted, 
S.  By  transposing  the  tf. 

This  was  vety  generally  done  faiFerbs^  whose  last  Consonant  was  tf,prsoeded  by  a  YoweL  Thu%  tnstsad  of,  rsijrf 
Udtd,  tprededt  bted*d,/(cded.  It  was  usual  to  writer  reddt,  ledde,  spredde,  bUddet/Ude^— And  this  same  method  of 
transposition,  I  apprehend,  was  originally  applied  to  shorten  thoee  words  which  we  now  contnot  by  Syncope ;  uf* 
Ic9'd,  tiv'd,  tmird»  kear*d,/ear*d,  which  were  anUently  written  iowde,  tivde,  emUde,  herde,/\erde. 

3.  By  tranq>odaig  the  d  and  changing  it  into  U 

This  method  was  used  1,  in  Terbe,  whoee  hut  Consonant  was  U  preceded  by  a  ToweL  Thu%  Idsd;  MseCstf,  meUi, 
were  changed  Into,  UtU,  twtttt,  mette^—i,  in  Verbs,  whose  la&t  Consonant  was  d  preceded  by  a  Oonaoaaat  Thoti 
bended,  bilded,  pirded,  were  changed  into.  benU,  bilte,  girU,^Aad  generaUy,  in  Verbs,  in  which  d  I  ohai«ed  Into  t,  I 
conceive  that  d  was  first  transposed ;  so  that  dwelUd,  pn$9ed,  dremed,  feUd,  keptd,  should  be  supposed  to  hnve  been 
first  changed  into,  dweltde,  paude,  dremde,/elde,  kepde,  and  then  into,  dwelte,  paeU,dremte,/iaU,  kepU. 

L  The  last  method,  together  with  a  change  of  the  radical  vowel,  wiU  account  for  the  anakigy  of  a  speeles  of  Verb% 
generally  reputed  anomaloos,  whfch  form  their  Past  Time  and  its  Participle,  aooording  to  modem  orthofraphy,  la 
fkL  The  process  seems  to  have  been  thus.  BHng,  bHnged,  bnmpde,  brogde,bropU,  Tkittk,  tUnked, tkonkde, 
tkekde,tkektei  TtAe.  tetked,  taekde,  taekte,  4eo.   Onlj/bugki,  fnmJtgkUd,  seems  to  hnTe  bean  fonned,  by  throwtaf 
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The  greatest  part  of  the  Auxiliary  Verbs  were  only  in  nse  in  the  Present  and  Past  Tenses 
of  their  Indicative  and  Subjonctire  Modes.  They  were  inflected  in  those  tenses  like  other 
Verbe,  and  were  prefixed  to  the  Infinitive  Mode  of  the  Verb  to  which  they  were  Auxiliary. 
I  akott  loven  ;  I  ipi^  or  wdl^  loven  ;  I  tnay,  or  mow,  loven  ;  I  ean^  or  con,  loveo,  &c.  We  ikuUen 
loven ;  We  wHUn^  or  wolUn,  loven ;  We  movtn  loven  ;  We  cannen  loven,  &c.  In  the  Past  tense^ 
I  *  dulde  loven  ;  I  woltU  loven  ;  I  miffhte,  or  movgkte  loven ;  I  wwU  loven,  &c.  We  tkulden,  we 
soUfli,  we  wtighteuj  or  mou^UeHf  we  couden  loven,  &c. 

The  Auxiliary  To  Ha/een  was  a  complete  Verb,  and,  being  prefixed  to  the  Participle  of  the 
Patt  time,  was  used  to  express  the  Proterperfect  and  Preterpluperfect  Tenses.  I  hate  loved, 
ThoQ  iorae,  or  Aoff  loved.  He  hateth^  or  hath  loved  ;  We  Aawa,  orhan  loved,  &c.  I  hadde^  loved, 
Uum  kadded  loved,  he  hadde  loved  ;  We,  ye,  they,  hodden  loved. 

The  Auxiliary  To  ben  was  also  a  complete  Verb,  and  being  prefixed  to  the  Participle  of  the 
Put  time,  with  the  help  of  the  other  Auxiliary  Verbs,  supplied  the  place  of  the  whole  Passive 
▼oice^  for  which  the  Saxon  language  had  no  other  form  of  expression.  I  am,  thou  art,  he  it 
loved ;  We,  ye,  they,  aren,  or  ben  loved.  I  was,  thou  leojt,  he  trat  loved ;  We,  ye,  they,  reren 
loted''. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  indeclinable  parts  of  Speech,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that 
Dumy  of  them  still  remained  pure  Saxon  :  the  greatest  number  had  undergone  a  slight  change 
oft  letter  or  two ;  and  the  more  considerable  alterations,  by  which  some  had  been  disfigured, 
v«re  fairly  deducible  from  that  propensity  to  abbreviation,  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  tliis 
island  have  been  long  remarkable,  though  perhaps  not  more  justly  so  than  their  neighbours. 

I  IT.  Such  was,  in  general,  the  state  of  the  Saxon  part  of  the  English  language  when  Chaucer 
l^cgin  to  write ;  let  us  now  take  a  short  view  of  the  accessions,  which  it  may  be  supposed  to 
liA^e  received  at  different  tiroes  from  Normandy. 

At  the  language  of  our  Ancestors  was  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  had  served  them  for  the 
piupQses  of  discourse  and  even  of  composition  in  various  kinds,  long  before  they  had  any 
intimate  acquaintance  with  their  French  neighbours,  they  had  no  call  from  necessity,  and 

twiy  thctf  (ftoecwding  to  method  1.)  and  changing  th«  radical  Yow^    See  initances  of  similar  eontractiona  ia  tlic 
'^*Bcie  language.    Hicke%  Onunm.  Fr.  Th.  p.  60. 

"  I  eontlder  thoae  Terbe  only  as  irregular,  in  which  the  Paat  Time  and  ita  Fartiolple  diflnnr  tnm  each  other.  Theii 
^'^'ivtieiare  too  numerous  to  be  particularly  examined  here ;  but  I  beliere  there  are  scarce  any,  in  which  the  deriatloat 
"^  the  r^nlar  form  wHI  not  appear  to  hare  been  made  by  some  method  of  contraction,  or  abbreviation,  similar  tc 
'''°>e  vbich  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  last  note  among  the  Regular  Verbs.  The  common  termlnatloa  of  the 
'^'^Jei^  in  n»  ia  clearly  a  substitution  fur  ed,  probably  for  the  sake  of  a  more  agreeable  sound ;  and  it  is  oftec 
'^'*<cBcd,  as  ed  has  been  shewn  to  be,  by  transposition.  Thui^  drawem,  Jbiotren,  beren,  tMem,  were  ohanged  intc 
*'*»s<,jkiioirM«,  borne,  ttolnt* 

'^  OsW/  and  Weide  are  contracted  from  Skulled,  and  Wotted,  by  tranqwalng  the  d,  aooording  to  method  S. 

^%Alr  and  MmmkU  are  formed  from  maghed  and  moghed,  according  to  method  3.  Maghed,  magKde,  maghtej 
^^P^  mof^de,  moghte. 

^^■sd^  is  from  eenned,  by  transposition  of  the  d,  and  softening  the  n  into  «.  It  is  often  written  eoutke,  and  always 
*^'  I  UUem,  when  It  ia  uaed  as  a  Participle.  In  the  same  manner  Bishop  Houglaa,  and  othsr  Scottish  writen^  use 
^^NsA  as  tlM  Frsrtsrit  of  Begin.   Beganned,  begonde,  begoude,  begautke. 

**  Bedde  la  eontracted  from  Haved,  as  wuuie  Is  from  maked.    See  HIckes,  Gram.  Fr.  Th.  p.  6S. 

**  The  verb  Tp  deh  consldersd  by  Wallis,  and  other  later  Orammariana^  aa  an  Auxiliary  Verbb  It  is  so  used, 
'^^^  vcfy  rarely,  by  Chaucer.  [See  t.  14742,4.]  He  more  commonly  uses  it  tranaitlTely :  [t.  10074>  I>o  strlpen  m«i 
^flu  SM  ddpemttter^—r,  10075*   I>o  me  drenche.    Faile*  wte  noger.}  but  still  more  frequently  to  save  the  repetition  of 

His  ^yen  twinkeled  in  his  hed  arifl^t. 
As  BOM  the  sterrss  in  a  fhMly  night] 

^•Blekaahaa  taken  Botioe  that  tfowaa  uaed  In  this  last  manner  by  the  aaxonst  [Gr.  A*  &  p.  77.]  sad  so  waa>Wr«  by 
^  Ftsadi.  and  indeed  ia  stflL  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  exact  power,  which  <|0,  aa  an  MTJllary,  now  has  in 
laaotaMgrtobed«Aned.andatllllesatobeaoconnted  for  Ikom  analogy. 


X 
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eonteqaentlj  no  sufficient  inducement,  to  alter  its  original  and  radical  constitutions^  or  erea 
its  customary  forms.  Accordingly,  we  have  just  seen,  that»  in  all  the  essential  parts  of  Speech, 
the  oharacteristical  features  of  the  Saxon  idiom  were  always  preserved ;  and  we  shall  see 
presently,  that  the  crowds  of  French  words,  which  from  time  to  time  were  imported,  were 
themselves  made  subject^  either  immediately  or  by  degrees,  to  the  laws  of  that  same  idiom. 

§  ^.  The  words  which  were  thus  imported,  were  chiefly  Nouns  Substantive,  Adjective8,Verbs, 
and  Participles.  The  Adverbs,  which  are  derived  from  French  Adjectives,  seem  to  have  been 
formed  from  them  after  they  were  Anglicised,  as  they  have  all  the  Saxon  termination  Udk  or 
Ijf",  instead  of  the  French  smnI.  As  to  the  other  indeclinable  parts  of  Speech,  onr  language 
being  sufficiently  rich  in  its  own  stores,  has  borrowed  nothing  from  France,  except  perhaps  an 
Interjection  or  two. 

The  Nouns  Substantive  in  the  French  language  (as  in  all  the  other  languages  derived  from 
the  Lfttin)  had  lost  their  Gases  long  before  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating ;  but  such  of 
them  as  were  naturalised  here,  seem  all  to  have  acquired  a  Genitive  case,  according  to  the 
corrupted  Saxon  form,  which  has  been  stated  above.  Their  Plural  number  was  also  new 
modelled  to  the  same  form,  if  necessary ;  for  in  Nouns  ending  in  e  feminine,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  did,  the  two  languages  were  already  agreed.  Nom.  F[<mr,  Gen.  Flomrm, 
Plur.  FTouret.  Nom.  Dauu.  Gen.  Dama,  Plur.  Dames, 

On  the  contrary,  the  Adjectives,  which  at  home  had  a  distinction  of  Gender  and  Number, 
upon  their  naturalisation  here,  seem  to  have  been  generally  stript  of  both,  and  reduced  to  the 
simple  state  of  the  English  Adjective,  without  Case,  Gender,  or  Number. 

The  French  Verbs  were  obliged  to  lay  aside  all  their  diJQTerences  of  Conjugation.  Aeeord^r, 
mtrnffrvTi  rteetoir^  desoendre,  were  regularly  changed  into—aceordeti,  ngren,  reedtefHj  dttcemdem. 
They  brought  with  them  only  two  Tenses,  the  Present  and  the  Past ;  nor  did  they  retain  any 
singularity  of  Inflexion,  which  coud  distinguish  them  from  other  Verbs  of  Saxon  growth. 

The  Participle  indeed  of  the  Present  time,  In  some  Verbs,  appears  to  have  still  preserved  its 
original  French  form  ;  as,  utofit,  Bujuant,  &.c. 

The  Participle  of  the  Past  time  adopted,  almost  universally,  the  regular  Saxon  termination 
in  0d ;  as  cKcorded,  nffred^  reeeited,  descended.  It  even  frequently  assumed  the  prepositive 
particle  ^e,  (or  y,  as  it  was  latterly  written,)  which,  among  the  Saxons,  was  very  generally, 
though  not  peculiarly,  prefixed  to  that  Participle. 

§  VI.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that,  at  the  time  which  we  are 
considering,  though  the  form  of  our  Language  was  still  Saxon,  the  matter  was  in  a  groat 
measure  French.  The  novelties  of  all  kinds,  which  the  Revolution  in  1066  had  introduced, 
demanded  a  large  supply  of  new  terms ;  and  our  Ancestors  very  naturally  took  what  they 
wanted,  from  the  Language  which  was  already  familiar  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  Commu- 
nity. Our  Poets  in  particular,  who  have  generally  the  principal  share  in  modelling  a 
Language,  found  it  their  interest  to  borrow  as  many  words  as  they  conveniently  coud  from 
France.  As  they  were  for  a  long  time  chiefly  Translators,  this  expedient  saved  them  the 
trouble  of  hunting  for  correspondent  terms  in  Saxon.  The  French  words  too,  being  the 
remains  of  a  polished  language,  were  smoother  and  slid  easier  into  metre  than  the  Saxon, 
which  had  never  undergone  any  regular  cultivation  :  their  final  syllables  chimed  together  with 
more  frequent  consonancies,  and  their  Accents  were  better  adapted  to  Riming  Poetry.  But 
more  of  this  in  the  next  Part. 

M  Aa  rareip,  comtinuattjf,  veraiiy,  bravely,  Jto.  wlildi  oorreqiond  to  the  Frendi  adverlMt  nraiMnt,  uoc  linuallaoMBl« 
wmlnMttt*  bntTMiMBt,  a«i 


PART  THE  THIRD. 

Bkfobx  wa  proeeed  in  the  third  and  last  part  of  this  Essay,  in  which  we  are  to  consider  the 
Venilication  of  Chaucer,  it  maj  he  nsefnl  to,  premise  a  few  ohservations  upon  the  state  of 
Eoglidi  Poetrjr  antecedent  to  his  time. 

§  I.  That  the  Saxons  had  a  species  of  writing,  which  differed  from  their  common  prose,  and 
was  conndered  hy  themselres  as  Poetry  ^^^  is  very  certain  ;  hut  it  seems  equally  certain,  that 
their  compositions  of  that  kind  were  neither  divided  into  verses  of  a  determinate  numher  of 
BjUaUes,  nor  emhellished  with  what  we  call  Rime  ^.    There  are  no  traces,  I  helieve,  to  be 


**  TIm  aoeomit  whUh  Bada  has  giren  of  Cadmon  [BocL  Hist.  L  It.  a  S4.]  is  tuffident  to  prove  this.  He  repeatedly 
Mill  Um  oompoiUtaM  of  Ccdmon  carwtina'-poematm—mad  In  one  place*  vertust  which  words  In  the  Saxon  trans- 
htkMM  an  nodered  heolpy — Leop  pnjef ,  or  pnjef — and  p epf  :  and  ars  emnendi  is  transUted,  Leo|> 

laser  also,  la  his  Life  of  Alfred,  speaks  otSaxoniea  poemata  and  Saximlea  earmina  [p.  16. 431]  and  moot  prohably 
lie  CtnUimm p€r  imecetttonts  Umporwm  dttriUt,  which  Matanesbory  cites  in  his  History,  1.  II.  p.  68.  were  in  the 
tlmn  laBfoaffr   The  same  writer  [1.  t.  de  Pontlf.  edit  Oale.3  mantionB  a  (ktrwun  trivaU  of  Aldhalm  (the  author  of 
the  lAlfat  Fo«n  d§  VirginitaU,  who  died  In  709,)  as  adkwe  vuigo  emntitatum  g  and  he  quotes  the  testiniony  of  King 
Alfred*  ia  hla  Lfber  manualis,  or  Hand-boe,  as  saying,  «*  tiut  no  one  was  erer  equal  to  Aldhelm  In  English  Poetry." 

^  Both  these  eircunstanoes  are  erident  from  the  most  cureory  view  of  the  eereial  qwdmens  of  Saxon  Poetry, 

wUik  HMms  has  axhihited  In  his  Oram.  Ang.  Sax.  c.  xxL  and  they  arc  allowed  1^  that  learned  writer  himself.    Un- 

^^OUng  however,  as  It  should  seem,  to  leave  bis  favourite  language  without  eome  system  of  varslfieation,  he  supposes^ 

tHal  tha  fiurans  observed  the  quantity  of  qrllablee  in  their  verses*  *•  though  perhapi^''  he  addi^  **  not  so  strictly  as  the 

Qresk  and  Latin  Poets." 

Bo  givca  three  reasons  for  this  supposition.    1.  Because  they  did  not  use  Rime.    i.  Because  they  transpoeed  their 

toeh  an  unnatural  manner.  **  Hoc  autrm  cur  facerent  Anglo-Saxonum  Poctc,  nulla,  ut  videtur,  alia  assignari 

poCast,  quam  qu«,  ut  idem  facerent,  Orccos  et  Latinos  pcetas  coegit ;  nempe  Metri  Lex."    S.  Because  they  had 

great  amnber  of  diisyUsble  and  polysyllable  words,  which  were  fit  for  metrical  feet. 

However  specious  these  ressons  may  appear,  they  are  certainly  far  from  conclusive,  even  If  we  had  no  monuments  of 

Poetry  remaining;  but  in  the  preeent  ease,  I  spprehend,  the  only  satisfactory  proof  would  have  been  to  have 

ootof  the  great  heap  of  Poetical  compositions  in  the  Saxon  language,  some  regular  metrical  versee ;  that  is, 

portions  of  words,  similar  to  each  other  In  the  nature  and  order  of  their  component  qrllablee,  and  occurring 

a  continued  series,  or  at  stated  intervala  If  all  external  proofs  of  the  nature  ef  t|^  Roman  Poetry  were  lost, 

ass  of  Virgil  or  Horace  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  their  metres  were  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 

qrOahles ;  and  if  Cadmon  had  really  written  in  a  metre  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  qrllables*  a  few  of  his  lines  must 

have  aflbrded  as  the  same  oouTiclion  with  respect  to  the  general  laws  of  his  versification. 

For  ny  own  part,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  discover  any  iqaterlal  distinction  of  the  Saxon  Poetry  from  Prose, 
nxespt  a  greater  pomp  of  diction,  and  a  more  statdy  kind  of  march. 

Oaraaoeslorsairected  a  certain  pomp  of  style  in  all  their  compoeitiona.  Angll  (says  Slalmesbury,  1.  L  p.  13.) 
jissipalfttf  dietare  amant.  And  this  alTectation,  I  suspect,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  so  frequently  inverting  the 
■atanl  order  of  their  words,  especially  in  Poetry.  The  obscurity  arising  from  these  inverrions  had  the  appearanco  of 
Bompb  That  they  were  not  owing  to  the  constraint  of  any  metrical  Laws  (as  Hickes  supposes)  nuiy  be  presumed  from 
ttsir  being  oommonly  used  in  Prose,  and  even  in  Latin  Proee,  by  Saxon  writers.  Ethel werd,  an  Historian  descended 
la  fSht  fifth  degree  from  King  Ethelrcd  [inter  Script  post  Bedam,  p.  831— aso.].  is  full  of  them.  The  following  passage 
of  Us  histofy,  if  literally  translated,  would  read  very  like  Saxon  poetry.  '*  Abstrahuntur  tuno  |  fenrentes  fide  |  aimo 
la  eodem  |  Hlbemla  stirpe  ( tree  viri  leoti ;  |  furtim  consuunt  lembum  |  taurinis  byrsls;  |  alimentum  sibi  |  hebdo- 
■adarlum  supplent;    rievant  dies  |  per  vela  septem  totldemque  uoctes,"  &a 

We  do  not  see  any  maricsof  studied  alliteration  in  the  old  Saxon  Poetry;  so  that  we  might  attribute  the  introduction 
ef  that  peaetica  to  the  Danes,  If  we  were  certain,  that  it  made  a  part  of  the  Scaldlo  versifloatlou  at  the  time  of  the 
ObbWi  sattlaments  In  Bnglsnd. 

Hdwaver  that  may  have  been.  Olraldus  Cambrensis  [Deecr.  Camb.  p«  889.]  speaks  of  AfUMmination,  which  he 
iaeerlhsato  ba  what  we  call  AUiteration,  as  the  favourite  rhetorical  figure  of  both  the  Wrish  and  English  in  his  time. 
**  Adco  igitnr  hoo  verbomm  omatn  du«  nationee,  Angli  sciL  et  Cambrl,  In  omni  sermone  exquisito  utuntur  ut  nihil  ab 
Ua  sJcjaater  dletnm,  nullum  nisi  rude  et  agreste  oenseatur  doqulum,  si  non  sdiematis  hi^us  UmA  plene  fuerit 
•■peBtum."   It  ie  plain  that  AlUtstatkm  most  have  had  very  powerfol  charms  for  the  ears  of  our  ancestors,  as  we 
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fouud  of  either  Rime  or  Metre  in  our  language,  till  some  years  after  the  Conquest ;  so  that  I 
should  apprehend  we  must  have  been  obliged  for  both  to  the  Normans,  who  very  early  ^ 
distinguished  themselves  by  poetical  performances  in  their  Vulgar  tongue. 

The  Metres  which  they  used,  and  which  we  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  them,  were  plainly    I 
copied  from  the  Latin  ^'  rythmical  verses,  which,  in  the  declension  of  that  language^  wero 
current  in  various  forms  among  those,  who  either  did  not  understand,  or  did  not  regard,  the 
true  quantity  of  syllables  ;  and  the  practice  of  lUming^  is  probably  to  be  deduced  from  the 

flad  that  the  SazoB  Poetry,  hj  the  hdp  of  thin  emhcHtihmcnt  alone,  even  after  it  had  laid  aside  ita  pompons  phrian 
ology,  was  able  to  maintain  itadf,  without  Rime  or  Metre,  for  several  centaries.    See  Dr.  Pen^t  Eany  on  the  Metre 
of  Pleroe  Plowman's  Visions.    ReL  of  Antient  Poetry,  voL  it 

41  I  eannot  find  that  tiie  French  Antiquaries  hare  been  able  to  produce  any  Poetry  in  any  of  the  dialects  of  their 
langnage,  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Conquest  of  England,  or  indeed  than  the  begiiming  of  the  Xllth  Century.  How- 
ever we  read  of  a  Thibaud  de  Yemun,  Canon  of  Rouen,  who,  before  the  year  10S3,  **  multomm  gesta  Sanctorum,  aed 
•t  S<1  Wandregealli,  a  sui  iatinitate  transtullt,  atque  In  communis  lingus  usum  satis  facnnde  refudit,  ac  slo,  ail 
guamdam  tinniM  rpthmi  timilitudlnfm,  urbanat  ex  HUm  cantiUKOi  edidit.    [De  Mirac.    8^  TnlfranmL  Anolon 
Monacho  Fontaaell.  tempt.  WilL  L  ap.  DacherU  AcU  8&  Ord.  Ben.  t.  liL  p.  379L]    It  is  prohabto  too,  that  the 
<«  vulgares  cantut,"  which,  according  to  Raimond  de  Agiles  [Geeta  Del.  p.  180.],  were  composed  against  Amonlph,  & 
Chaplain  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  first  Croiaad^  were  in  the  French  language ;  and  there  can  be  little  donbt 
that  William  IX.  Duke  of  Aquitain,  upon  bis  return  from  Jerusalem,  in  1101,  made  use  of  his  native  tongnet  whc». 
**  miterUu  captivitaU*  tucB,  ut  erat  Joeundut  et  Upidut,  mulioUens  retulH  rplhmicis  versibut  eum  factU$  wedwlecie- 
nibuM*    Ord.  YitaL  L  x.  p.  703*    The  History  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalon,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  th» 
ChcTaller  Gregoire  Becbada,  of  Toors  in  Limoges,  malemd  Ungudt  rptkmo  vulgari,  ut  popuhu  pUmiter  inUUIgtreit'^ 
[Labbe.  BibL  Nov.  t  ii.  p.  S98.]  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  light ;  so  that  probably  the  oldest  French  Poem  of  wa^ 
length  now  extant  is  a  translation  of  BesUaHut  by  PhUlipe  de  Thaun,  it  being  addressed  to  Alia  ( Adelia  of  Louvain^ 
the  second  Queen  of  our  Henry  L 

There  is  a  copy  of  this  Poem  among  the  CoUon  M8S.  Nero.  A.  v.  The  anthers  of  the  HUMre  LitUraire  de  la  Frametm, 
t.  is.  p.  173—90.  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  about  1125,  that  is,  thirty  years  before  Lt  Brut,  whidi  Faudiet 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  list  of  French  Poems. 

I  shall  take  occasion  in  another  place  to  shew,  that  the  real  anther  of  Le  Brut  was  Waoe  (the  mme  who  wroto 
Baman  d«  Rou,)  and  not  Wistaoe,  as  Fanohet  calls  him. 

<*  The  Latin  Rythmical  verses  resembled  the  Metrical  in  the  number  of  qrllables  only,  without  any  regard  to 
quantity.  **  Arma  cano  vimmque  qui  primus  Trojc  ab  oris  **  would  pass  for  a  very  good  Rythmical  Hexameter.  Th^ 
greatest  part  however  of  theee  compositions  were  in  Imitation  of  the  Iambic  and  Trochaic  metres ;  and  in  them,  i^ 
the  Accents  fell  luckily,  the  unlearned  ear  would  often  be  as  well  pleased  as  if  the  laws  of  Quantity  were  observed- 
The  two  Rythmiesl  Hymna  quoted  by  Beda  [De  Metris,  edit  Putsch,  p.  SSSOil  are  sufficient  to  prove  this.  Xlio  flrrfc* 
he  observes,  **  ad  inttar  lanMei  metri  pulckerrimt  /actus  est.** 

O  rex  ateme  Domlne 
Rerum  creator  omnium,  dte. 

The  other  Is  "  od  /mtnam  uuArl  TrochalcL** 

Apparebit  repentina  dies  magna  Domini 
Fur  obscurft  velut  noete  improYisos  occupant. 

In  the  former  of  these  Hymns,  "Damine,"  to  a  modem  ear  at  least,  sounds  as  well  as  **  nomine  ;**— and  in  the  latter* 
"  diet  **  and  **  vdut,**  befaig  accented  upon  their  firrt  Syllables,  affect  us  no  other  wise  than  'sileet  **  and  *'  ueham  ** 
would  have  done. 

From  such  Latin  Rythms,  and  chiefly  those  of  the  Iambic  form,  the  preeent  Poetical  measures  of  all  the  nations  of 
Roman  Europe  are  clearly  derived.    Instead  of  long  and  short  Syllables,  the  Feet  of  our  Poetry  are  composed  of 
BjUables  aoeented  and  unaccented,  or  rather  of  Syllables  strongly  and  less  strongly  accented ;  and  hence  it  Is^  tb^ 
we  have  so  little  variety  of  Feet,  and  consequently  of  Metres ;  because  the  possible  combinations  of  Syllables  accented 
and  unaccented  are,  from  the  nature  of  speech,  much  more  limited  in  point  of  number,  than  the  combinations  of  Umg 
and  short  Syllables  were  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

4'  We  see  evident  marks  of  a  fondness  for  Rime  in  the  Hymns  of  S.  Ambroslus  and  B.  Damasus,  as  early  as  the 
fourth  Century.    One  of  the  Hymns  of  Damasus,  which  begins, 

^*  Martyris  eoee  dies  Agathc 
Yifginls  emicat  eximiK,**  &«. 

IB  rogulariy  rimed  throQglKHit  P^ndithta,  who  had  a  mwre  classical  taste»  se rnns  itgdloQaly  to  have  avoided  Rliim  j 
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riginal,  ts  we  find  that  practice  to  have  prevailed  in  Ecclesiastical  Hymns,  and  other 
titionSy  in  Latin,  some  centuries  before  Otfrid  of  Weissenberg,  the  first  known  Rimer  in 
the  vulgar  European  dialects. 

I  wish  it  were  in  mj  power  to  give  a  regular  history  of  the  progress  which  our 
ors  made  in  this  new  style  of  versification ;  but^,  except  a  few  lines  in  the  Saxon 
de  upon  the  death  of  William  the  Conquerour,  which  seem  to  have  been  intended  for 
of  the  Modem  fashion^  and  a  short  Canticle,  which,  according  to  Matthew  Paris  ^,  the 

iliiMi  and  Fortimatai*  In  the  fifth  and  lizth  Centuries,  um  them  fireqnently  in  their  HymnSi  Sec  their  works, 
[ymn  of  the  latter  ap.  Fabric.  Bih.  Med.  JEtAi.  ▼.  FoBTUKATOi. 

imed  Momtori,  in  nis  DisMrtation  dt  Rpthmicd  Veterum  Poeti,  [Antiq.  Med.  iEvi,  Dissert  xL]  has  ooUeoted 
a  vast  heap  of  examples,  which  prore  that  Rimes  were  very  generally  used  in  Hymns,  Sequences,  and  other 
compositions  in  Latin,  in  the  YHth,  Ylllth,  and  IXth  Centnries ;  so  that  for  my  own  part  I  think  it  as  pro- 
At  the  Poets  in  the  rulgar  languages  (who  first  appeared  about  the  IXth  Century)  borrowed  their  Himcs 
I  Latin  Poetxy  of  that  age^  aa  it  Is  erident  that  they  did  the  forms  of  their  rersificatlon. 
of  Weissenberg,  the  earliest  Rimer  that  is  known  in  any  of  the  modern  Languages^  about  the  year  870,  calls 
I  the  style  of  the  Latin  Grammarians,  Schema  amaoteleuUm  [Fnef.  ad  Liutbert  ap.  BchUter.  Thes.  Antiq. 
t.  i.  p.  IL]  And  when  the  Monk,  who  has  been  cited  in  n.  41.  says,  that  Thiband  de  VbnAm  composed  his 
Md  qu€umdam  tinnuli  rpthmi  similitudinem,"  he  must  mean,  I  think,  that  he  composed  them  **in  imitation  of 
ingling  Rythm."  I  say,  laftn,  or  at  least  tome /oreign,  Rythm,  because  otherwise  he  would  rather  have  said 
0  Uimulo.  The  addition  of  the  epithet  Unnvlus  seems  to  shew  plainly  enough,  that  Birtkmvs  alone  did  not 
lify  what  we  call  Rimt. 

liam  of  Malmesbury  [de  Gest.  Pont.  AngL  1.  liL  p.  271.]  has  piessrred  two  Riming  verses  of  Aldred,  Arch- 
f  York,  which  that  Prelate  threw  out  against  one  Urse,  SherilTof  Woroestershlre,  not  long  after  the  Conquest, 
thou  Urse— Hare  thou  God's  curse."  *'  Voearis  Unut— Habeas  Dei  maUdielUtnemJ*  Malmesbury  says,  that 
s  this  English,  *'  quod  Laiina  verba  non  eieut  Af^fUca  concinnUaU  retpcndenL"  The  Conolnnity,  I  suppose, 
re  consisted  in  the  Rime,  and  would  hardly  hare  been  thought  worth  repeating,  if  BIme  in  English  had  not 
D  a  novelty. 
MS  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  to  which  I  mean  to  refer,  are  in  p.  191.  ed  Gibs.   Thepassage  begins, 

Caftelaf  he  lee  pypcean. 
^eapme  men  fjn^e  fpencean — 

ines  are  not  in  Rime ;  but  I  shall  set  down  a  few,  in  English  characters,  which  I  think  cond  not  have  chimed 
so  exactly  by  mere  accident 

Thet  he  nam  be  rihte 

And  mid  mycelan  un-rihte 

Of  hisleode 

For  littelre  neode — 

He  sctte  mycel  deor-trith, 

And  he  Ivgde  laga  thei  with— 

He  forbead  tha  heortas, 

Bwyloe  eac  tha  baras ; 

Swa  iwithe  he  lufode  tlia  hsa-deor 

Swylee  he  were  heora  fteder. 

Eac  he  sctte  be  thorn  haran. 

That  hi  mosten  freo  fsran— 


dndingUnee 


Be  cl-mlhUga  God 

Kithe  hii  saule  mild-heoTtnlsse 

And  do  him  his  synna  foigifenei 


rlter  of  this  part  of  the  Chronicle  (as  he  tells  us  himself,  p.  199.,  had  seen 

L  AngL  pw  100.  Godric  died  in  1170,  so  that,  according  to  tradition,  the  Cantlde  was  priorto  that  period.    Tbs 
oaa  being  incorrectly  printed,  I  shall  only  transcribe  the  last— 


Seinte  Marie,  Christes  bur, 
Meidenes  clonhad,  modraes  fiur, 
Dille  mine  sennen,  rixe  in  min  mod* 
Brings  me  to  winne  with  stffi  God— 


\ 
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blewed  Virgin  was  pleased  to  diolate  to  Godric,  an  Hennito  near  Dnrfaaoiy  I  hafv  aoi 
able  to  discorer  any  attempts  at  Riming  Poetry,  which  can  with  probability  be  refored  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Henry  the  second.  In  that  reign  Layamoa^,  a  Priest  of 
Emleye  near  Severn,  as  he  calls  himself,  translated  (chiefly)  from  the  fVenoh  of  Waoe^,  « 

H«e  famtkmm  (my  M.  P.)  pot«$i  hoc  wu>do  im  LaUmum  irmuftrri. 

Btmeta  Maria,  CkHdi  thalmmUt 
virgktaUipmriias,  moMiJfm, 
deU  wua  erimiiui,  regna  in  wtente  aMi, 
ducwtiad/etlieit4UeMetim$0t0Deo. 

r|K«t]MaQtliorityorthlstnuiaIatIonIlimTeall«rodpi»iitf(aBitlslnthepriBt)to«fiiiM.    Tba  Sum  ptooftes 
miitakfln  for  a  pw 

**  This  work  of  Lsyamon  to  exUnt  among  tha  Cotton  BfSS.  GaL  A.  iz.  A  mnch  later  oopj,  fai  whioh  tha  anthor, 
by  a  natural  oorrapUon  was  callad  Lawewum,  was  destroyed  by  the  fire.  There  Is  an  aoooimt  of  both  copies  in 
Wanley's  Get.  MS8.  Beptent.  p.  SS8,  and  p.  837. 

The  foUowIng  short  extract  from  fol.  7, 8.  containing  an  accoont  of  the  Birene»  which  Bmtns  met  with  In  hii 
myago,  will  serva  to  support  what  is  said  in  the  text  of  thto  Author^  intermixing  Rimes  with  his  pncc 

Ther  heo  ftinden  the  Mermlmien, 
That  booth  deor  of  mucfaele  ginnen. 
Witmen  hit  thnnchet  M  iwii, 
Dineothe  thon  gurdle  hit  thnnosth  flee. 
Theos  habbeth  swa  murte  song, 
Ne  beo  tha  dai  na  swa  long, 
Ne  bith  na  man  weri 
neon  Boogss  to  heran— 


I 


*^  The  French  Cleric,  whom  Layamon  professes  to  hare  followed  In  his  history,  to  called  by  Wanlcy  C^at  MSS.  Sept 
p.  i2&3  Wate  /  as  if  poor  Mahtre  Waee  wore  doomed  to  have  hto  name  perpetually  mistaken.  Fauchat,  and  a  kog 
string  of  French  Antiquaries,  have  agreed  to  call  him  IFistaee.  I  shall  here,  in  Justice  to  JUaiHrt  Waet,  (for  whcm 
I  have  a  great  respect,  not  only  as  a  very  antient  but  as  a  very  ingenious  Rimer,  state  my  reasons  shortly  tat 
believing,  that  he  was  the  real  author  of  that  translation  in  French  verse  of  Geffk«y  of  Monmouth's  Romance,  whidi 
ifl  commonly  called  Le  BruU 

In  tiie  first  place  hto  name  to  dtotinotly  written  in  the  text  of  three  MSS.  of  very  considerable  antiquity.  Two  ol 
them  are  tn  the  Museum,  viz.  Cotton,  YitdL  A.  x.  and  JUg.  13  A.  xxt.  The  third  to  at  Cambridge,  in  the  Library  of 
Uennet  College,  n.  58.  In  a  fourth  MS.  also  In  the  Museum,  JIarU  6508.  it  to  written  Cfasee,  and  C7ae»,  by  a  sub- 
stitution of  G  for  W,  very  usual  in  the  French  language. 

Secondly,  in  the  MS.  abovementioned  of  Layamon's  htotory  Cal.  A.  Ix.  if  I  may  trust  my  own  eyes,  the  name  to 
iVace  t  and  not  WaU,  as  Wanley  read  it.  The  Saxon  t  to  not  very  unlike  a  c.  What  Layamon  has  said  further. 
*  that  this  Wace  was  a  French  Clerk,  and  presented  hto  book  to  Alienor,  the  Queen  of  Henry  "  [the  Second,]  agrees 
perfectly  well  with  the  date  of  Le  Brut  (in  1155,  according  to  all  the  copies)  and  with  the  acoonnt  which  Waca 
himself,  in  his  Roman  de  Rou,  has  given  of  hto  attachment  to  Henry. 

Thirdly,  in  a  subeequent  translation  of  Le  Brut,  which  was  made  by  Robert  of  Brunne  in  the  beginning  of  ths 
KlVth  Century,  he  repeatedly  names  Mobster  Waee,  as  the  author  (or  rather  translator  from  the  Latin)  of  tha 
French  History.    See  Heame't  App.  to  PreH  to  Peter  Langto/l,  p.  xcviiL 

In  opposition  to  thto  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  Tl'^ac«,  we  have  nothing  material,  except  the  MS.  of  Le  Brut 
|uoted  by  Fauchet  [de  la  Langue  Franpoise,  1.  ii. ;],  in  which,  according  to  hto  citation,  the  author  to  called  Wietace'- 
The  later  French  writers,  who  hsve  called  him  so,  I  apprehend,  have  only  followed  Fauchet.  The  Reader  will 
iudge,  whether  it  to  not  more  probable,  that  the  writer  of  the  MS.  or  even  Fauchet  himself,  may  have  made  a  little 
slip  in  thto  matter,  than  that  so  many  MSS.  as  I  have  quoted  above,  and  the  successive  testimonies  of  Latauon  and 
RoBBXT  ov  BaDMHB,  should  have  concurred  in  calling  the  author  of  Le  Brut  Wacb,  if  that  had  not  been  hto  true  nam»i 

I  wiU  just  add,  that  Laviede  Seint  NUsholat,  whioh  to  frequently  quoted  by  Hicket  [Qr.  A.  S.  p.  146. 149.  et  aL^ 
was  probably  a  work  of  this  ssme  Wace,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage.    [MS.  BodL  1687.  v.  17.  from  tte  «Dd.J 

Ci  fiuxt  le  livre  mestre  Ouaee, 
Qfl  ad  de  Sehit  Nicholas  fUt, 
De  Latin  en  Romaunz  estreit 
A  Otberd  le  fls  Thiout, 
Qui  Seint  NIdiolas  mout  amout— 

And  I  sboaU  mpsct,  tiiat  £•  Martvre  de  5f .  Oeorge  en  vers  Franpoit  par  MU)bert  Quaeo,  roentionod  by  M.  Lsbevf  w^ 
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iUmlous  history  of  the  Britons,  entitled  "  Le  Brut,**  which  Wace  liiniself,  about  the  year 
llfii^  had  translated  from  the  Latin  of  GefiPi-ey  of  l^Ioiimouth.  Though  the  greatest  part  of 
tUi  work  of  Layamon  resemble  the  old  Saxon  Poetry,  without  Kime  or  metre,  yet  he  often 
intermixes  a  number  of  short  verses,  of  unequal  lengths  but  riming  together  pretty  exactly, 
snd  in  some  places  he  has  imitated  not  unsuccessfully  the  regular  octosyllable  measure  of  his 
fVench  original. 

I  III.  It  may  seem  extraordinary,  after  these  proofs,  that  tho  art  of  Riming  was  not 

laknowB  or  unpractised  in  this  country  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  that  we  should  be  obliged 

to  fMordi  through  a  space  of  above  an  hundred  years,  without  being  able  to  meet  with  a  single 

■aker  of  English  Rimes,  whom  we  know  to  have  written  in  that  interval.    The  case  I  suspect 

to  ha,T^  been  this.    The  scholars  pf  that  age  (and  there  were  many  who  might  fairly  be  called 

m,  iM  the  FrWg^W^*  dominions  abroad  ^  as  well  as  at  home)  affected  to  write  only  ^  in  I^tin, 

10  tluU  we  do  not  find  that  they  ever  composed,  in  verse  or  prose,  in  any  other  language.    On 

the  olber  hand  they,  who  meant  to  recommend  themselves  by  their  Poetry  to  the  favour  of 

the  gnmif  took  care  to  write  in  French,  the  only  language  which  their  patrons  understood  ; 

and  bence  it  is,  that  we  seo  so  many  French  poems  '^,  about  that  time,  either  addressed  directly 

to  the  principal  persons  at  the  English  court,  or  at  least  written  on  such  subjects  as  we  mayj 

•oppose  to  have  been  most  likely  to  engage  their  attention.    Whatever  therefore  of  English 

Poetry  was  produced,  in  this  infancy  of  the  art,  being  probably  the  work  of  illiterate  autliors 

f  ia  lbs  BiM.  Colbert  Cod.  3745  [Mem.  de  I'Acad.  I>.  J.  ol  B.  L.  t.  zriL  pu  731.]  ought  to  be  awribed  to  the  nine 
',«■  giwge  lea  very  ttrmseiuune.    The  Cbrtetlan  name  of  Wmo  was  ilofterl.   See  Hnet,  Orit  de  Caen,  p.  41i. 

M  Th»  ffoUfltrlnf  pa  wage  of  Roger  de  Hoveden  [p.  67S>]  gtvea  a  striking  description  of  the  extent  of  the  Englbh 
Mtaiaoein  the  time  of  Richard  L    Sciendum  est  quod  tola  terra,  qua  est  ab  Anplia  ttsqus  in  Hispanlam,  secus 
wMtHett  Mcrwumnia,  Britannia,  PidaHa,  est  de  domtnio  Regis  Anglise.    The  Kings  of  France  at  that  time 
■•  asl  penssssd  of  an  inch  of  territory  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Ocean. 

4*  II  wni  bssofBoient  to  name  John  of  Salisbury,  Peter  of  Blois.  Joseph  of  Exeter,  Gerald  Barry,  Nigell  Wireker, 

■af.    I  should  add  to  this  li»t  Walter  Map,  If  there  were  not  a  tradition,  not  entirely  destitute  of 

I*  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Roman  de  Saint  ihraal  in  French.    I  find  this  in  an  old  MS.  of  Tristan.  Olb. 

m  D.  IL  p.  antep.    Quant  Boort  ot  amis  taventurs  iM  Saint  Oraal,  teles  come  eles  estoient  avenues,  eles  /urcnt 

m  merittffordeesen  lamere  de  Salibieres,  dont  Mestrs  Oallier  Map  Vestrest  a /aire  son  livre  du  Saint  Oraal,  par 

dm  TOff  Herri  sem  sengnor,  quijlst  lestorie  tralater  del  Latin  en  Mowtans.    The  adventure  of  the  Saint  Oraal, 

is  fislnly  written  upon  a  rery  different  plan  from  the  other  Romances  of  the  Round  Tables  and  Is  likely  eneugh  to 

fkom  an  Boolesiastlck.  though  rather*  I  confess,  from  a  graver  one  than  Walter  Map  may  be  suppoMd  to 

Th«  Frandi  Romance,  from  which  our  Romance  CNlled  **  M&rt  d' Arthur  **  Is  translated,  seems  to  be  an 

JomUe  of  Le  Brut,  Lancelot,  Tristan,  the  Saint  Oraal,  and  some  other  Romances  of  lees  note,  which 

•U»  I  apprabend,  originally  separate  works. 

**  I«  BeaUafre,  by  Philippe  de  Tkaun,  addressed  to  Queen  Adtlisa ;  Le  Brut  and  Le  Roman  de  Rou,  by  Ware,  have 
^       \eem  wewtiwied  abo<rai    Besidee  the  Jtomaii  de  Rou,  there  is  another  Chronicle  of  Normandy  in  French  verse  by 
Ifaiirs  BmsII;  eompfled  by  order  of  Henry  II.  MS.  Harl.  1717*    The  same  Beneit  mm,  perhupi^  the  autlior  of  the 
fir*  Jl.  Ussmw,  M&  HarL  S77&  though  he  there  calls  himself 


I 


"  Frere  Beneit,  le  pedkeour, 
**avelee  neirs  dra***— 

At  ttssMi  of  a  eopy  of  Le  Brut,  Bib.  Reg.  13  A.  xxl.  there  is  a  Continuation  of  the  History  to  the  death  of  William 
JL«  iatkeaama  Metres  by  a  0{fV-<<Oaffliar,  which  ckcnped  the  observation  of  Mr.  Casley;  and  at  the  end  of  anouier 
eepf  ,  Fttdl.  ▲.  X.  tlie  History  is  oontiniasd  by  xn  anonymous  author  to  the  aooeeiton  of  King  John. 

Blsiifd  L  eonpossd  himself  In  Frsneh.   A  qteclmen  of  his  Poetry  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Walpole,  Cat.  of 
Befal  Aathenw  v.  S.   And  hia  Chancellor,  William  Ui«hop  of  Ely  (who,  as  has  been  obeerved  before^  *•  was  totally 
;  of  the  Eo^Udi  laDgnage  'O*  was  by  no  means  behindhand  with  his  Master  In  his  enoouragemenl  of  French 
)t  fvof  IbteBiBliop  tha  passage  In  Hovcden  is  to  bo  understood,  which  Mr.  Walpole  baa  applied  to  the  King 
It  Is  part  of  a  letter  of  Hu^  Bishop  of  Coventry,  who,  speaking  of  the  Bishop  ej  Big,  sayt  that  xx,  **  tut 
et  ytasMxi  sui  nominis,  emendieata  carmina  et  rgthmos  adulatorlos  eomparabat,  et  de  regno  Francnrua 
I  eijoculaitrta  munerihus  aOejrerat,  ut  de  illo  eanerent  In  plateie ;  el  Jam  dieebaiur  ukique,  quod  nen  a  «i  f  t-ilU 
Itovedea,  p^  lOOl 
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and  circulating  only  among  the  vulgar  ^\  we  need  not  be  much  surprised  that  no  more  of  it 
has  been  transmitted  down  to  posterity. 

§  xv.  The  learned  Hickes,  however,  has  pointed  out  to  us  two  very  curious  pieces,  which 
may  with  probability  be  referred  to  this  period.  The  first  of  them  is  a  Paraplirase  of  the 
Gospel  Histories,  entitled  Ormvlum  *^,  by  one  Orm^  or  Ormin.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered 
as  mere  Prose  by  Hickes  and  by  Wanley,  who  have  both  given  lai^e  extracts  from  it ;  but,  I 
apprehend,  every  reader,  who  has  an  ear  for  metre,  will  easily  perceive  that  it  is  written  very 

>>  To  tbeie  oaoMt  w»  may  probably  impute  tb«  1o«  of  those  Soofe  upon  Hereward  (the  Ust  perhaps  of  the  Saxon 
heroea.)  whidi,  aooordfaig  to  Ingnlphiu,  **  vefo  nmg  abont  the  stieeCs"  in  his  time.  Hist  Cniyl  p.  68.  Robert  of 
Bronne  also  mentions  *'  a  Rime  "  concerning  Oryme  the  Fisher,  the  founder  of  Grymesby ;  Haneiok  the  Dane ;  and 
his  wife  Goldsbozgh,  daughter  to  a  King  Athelwold ;  who  all  now,  together  with  their  bard, 

*-IOaoiymabIles 
Uigentnr  ignoliqiie  loogft 
Nocte.— 

fiee  Thmslation  of  Peter  of  Langtof t,  p.  SS.  and  Camden's  Brit  p.  MBL 

»<  The  Ormnlum  seems  to  be  placed  by  Hickes  among  the  first  writings  after  the  Cooqnest  [Gram.  Ang.  Sax.  e. 
xxiL  p.  105.3.  ^^^> '  confess,  I  cannot  conceive  it  to  have  been  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  n.  There  is  a  pecnliaritjr 
Co  the  author's  orthogrsphy,  which  consists  in  doubling  the  Consonants;  e.  g.  brother,  he  writes,  brotkern  after, 
trflerr,  &o.  He  has  done  this  by  design,  and  diargea  those  who  shall  copy  his  book  to  be  rtrj  careful  to  write  Ihoss 
2stters  twioe,  which  he  has  written  so.  as  otherwise,  he  assures  them,  ••  they  will  not  write  the  word  ri^t."  Uidcen 
has  taken  notice  of  this  peculiarity,  but  has  not  attempted  to  explain  the  author'e  reasons  for  it ;  and  indeed,  withons 
amors  perfect  knowledge  than  we  now  probably  can  hare  of  the  Saxon  pronunciation,  they  seem  totally  InexpUcable. 
In  the  few  lines,  which  I  think  It  neceemry  to  quote  here  as  a  specimen  of  the  Metre,  I  shall  rentare  (first 
Ormin's  pardon  for  disregarding  his  injcnction)  to  leave  out  the  superfluous  letters,  and  I  shall  also  for  my  own  < 
as  well  as  that  of  the  reader  transcribe  them  In  modem  characters.  The  first  lines  of  Wanley's  extract  from 
Bod.  Junius.  1.  [Cat.  Codd.  MS3.  Septent.  p.  09.]  will  answer  my  purpose  as  well  as  any  other. 

Nu,  brother  Walter,  brother  min  after  the  fleshes  kinde, 

And  brother  ndn  i  Cristendom  thurh  Ailluht  and  thurh  trowthe. 

And  brother  min  i  Codes  bus  yet  o  the  thride  wise, 

Thuifa  that  wit  hafen  taken  ba  an  regM  hoc  to  fdghen 

Under  kanunkes-had  and  lif  swa  sum  Bant  Awstin  sette, 

le  hafe  don  swa  sum  thu  bod,  and  >br5eti  •  te  thin  wiUe, 

Ic  hafe  wend  intil  EngUsh  godspelles  haligfae  tare. 

After  that  little  wit  that  me  min  Difhten  hafeth  lened— 

The  reader  wlU  obeenro,  that,  in  calling  these  Terses  of  fifteen  syllables,  I  consider  the  wotd^—klnde,  trmctke, 
wistt  teUe,  wille^  tare— as  dissyllables. 

The  laws  of  Metre  require  that  they  should  be  so  considered,  as  much  as  /otgken  and  Uned :  and  for  the  same 
reason  tkrid4  In  Ter.  3  and  hi\fe  in  ver.  6  and  7.  are  to  be  pronounced  as  consisting  of  two  syllables. 

It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  neither  Hickes  nor  Wanley  should  hare  perceiredthat  Ormin  wrote  In  Metx«b  as  be 
himself  mentions  his  baring  added  words  for  the  sake  ot^img  his  Rimt,  or  Vvrte,  tor  he  calls  it  by  both  those  w™^ 
In  the  following  passages : 

le  hafe  sett  her  0  this  hoc  among  GodspeDes  wordes 

AH  thurh  me  lelfen  manig  word,  the  Rime  swa  to  JtUen  - 

And  again. 

And  ic  ne  mihte  noht  min  /er$  ay  with  Godspelles  wordss 

Wei  JUlen  all,  and  all  forthi  sholde  ic  wd  ofte  node 

Among  Go^spdiles  wordes  don  min  word,  min  /er$  to  JUkn— 

It  Is  scarce  necessary  to  remark,  that  Rime  is  here  to  be  understood  in  its  original  sense,  as  denoting  the  whole  vecss^ 
and  not  merely  the  oonsonancy  of  the  final  qrllables.  In  the  second  quotation  /trt,  or  verie^  is  substituted  for  it  as  £ 
synonymous  term.  Indeed  I  doubt  whether,  in  the  time  of  Ormin,  the  word  Rime  was,  in  any  language^  used  singly 
to  convey  the  Idea  of  Consonant  terminations. 


>  r.  forthed,  MS. 
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exactly  in  verses  of  fiAeen  syllables,  without  Rime,  in  imitation  of  the  most  common  species  of 
the  Latin  Tetrameter  Iambic.  The  other  piece  ^,  which  is  a  moral  Poem  upon  old  age,  &c.  is 
in  Rime,  and  in  a  metre  much  resembling  the  former,  except  that  the  verse  of  fifteen  syllables 
is  broken  into  two,  of  which  the  first  should  regularly  contain  eight  and  the  second  seven 
sjrllables  ;  but  the  metre  is  not  so  exactly  observed,  at  least  in  the  copy  which  Hickes  has 
followed,  as  it  is  in  the  Ormulun, 

§  V.  In  the  next  interval,  from  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  we  may  suppose  Chaucer  was  beginning  to  write,  the  number  of 
English  Rimers  seems  to  have  increased  very  much.  Besides  several,  whose  names  wo  know  ^, 
it  is  probable  that  a  great  part  of  the  anonymous  Authors,  or  rather  Translators^,  of  the 


»  A  Urge  extract  from  thii  Poem  has  been  printed  by  Hickes  [Gram.  Aug.  Sax.  a  xxiv.  p.  S9S.],  but  erldently 
from  nrj  incorrect  MSB.    It  begins  thus : 


le  am  nu  elder  thanne  ic 

A  wintrs  and  ec  a  lore ;  . 

Ic  ealdi  mors  thanne  ie  dede, 

Mi  irit  o^te  to  bi  more. 

M  Robert  of  Qloocester  and  Robert  of  Drunne  have  been  mentioned  already. 

To  tbsas  may  be  added  Richard  Rolle,  the  hermite  of  Hampole,  who  died  in  1349^  after  harlng  composed  a  large 
VMBtttyof  English  rimes.  Bee  Tanner,  Bib.  Brit  Art.  HAMPOLC^Lanrenoe  Mhiot»  who  has  left  a  collection  of 
FocBs  upon  the  principal  events  of  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  MS.  Cotton.  Galba.  E.  ix.~W|thin 
the  ame  period  flourished  the  two  Poets,  who  are  mentioned  with  great  commendations  by  Robert  of  Brunne  [ App. 
to  VnL  to  PvUtr  Langt.  p.  zcix.]  under  the  names  **  Of  Brceldoun  and  of  Kendale."  We  have  no  memorial,  that  I 
koMr,  rsmaining  of  the  latter,  besides  this  passage ;  but  the  former  I  take  to  have  been  the  famous  Thomas  I^ir- 
BMMtti,  of  Brelldoun  (or  Bnilton,  as  it  is  now  called,  in  the  shire  of  Meroh.)  ^liio  lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  I,  and 
h  •eoenlly  distinguiahed  by  the  honourable  addition  of  *'  The  Rhymour."  As  the  learned  Editor  of  **  Ancient 
SeotUrii  Poems,  Edinburgh,  1770,"  has.  fur  Irrefragable  reasons,  deprived  this  Thomas  of  a  Prophecy  in  verse,  which 
Ittd  Qsnally  been  ascribed  to  him,  [see  Mackenate,  Art  TB0M.va  Rhtmoor,]  I  am  inclined  to  make  him  some  amends 
I7  atWbatfaig  to  him  a  Romance  of  **  Sir  Tristrem  ; "  of  which  Robert  of  Brunne,  an  excellent  Judge !  [in  the  place 
iboTteitsd]  saya. 

Over  gestes  It  has  th'esteem, 

Ovsr  all  that  is  or  was, 

If  men  U  sayd  as  made  Thomas. 

^  See  Dr.  Percy'e  curious  Catalogue  of  English  Metrical  Romances,  prefixed  to  the  third  Volume  of  ReUques  0 
*»daU  Poesg.  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  no  English  Romance^  prior  to  the  age  of  Chaucer,  which  is 
not  a  trsnslation  or  imitation  of  some  eaiUer  French  Romance.  The  principal  of  those,  which,  being  built  upon 
Eagliah  stories^  bid  the  fairest  for  having  been  originally  composed  in  English,  are  also  extant  in  French.  A  mm- 
■MoiMe  fragment  of  Bomchild,  or  Dan  Horn  as  he  is  there  called,  is  to  be  found  in  French  Alexandrines  in  31 S. 
BsH,  SS^.  The  first  part  of  Oug  of  Warwick  is  in  French,  in  the  octosyllable  metre,  in  MS.  Harl.  377A.  and  the  ln»t 
put  ia  the  same  langtuge  and  metre  in  MS.  Uib.  Reg.  8  F.  ix.  IIow  much  may  be  wanting  I  hsve  not  hsd  opportunity 
to  examine.  I  have  never  seen  Bevis  in  Frencli ;  but  Ou  Fresnoy,  in  his  Biblioth.  des  Romans,  t  ii.  p.  841.  mentions 
t  )t&  of  £e  Roman  ds  Beuves  de  Hantonne,  and  another  of  Le  Roman  de  Beuves  et  Rosiane,  en  Rime /  and  the  Itallanr, 
*bo  were  certainly  more  likely  to  borrow  frum  the  French  than  from  the  English  language,  had  got  among  them  i* 
^'otoaaoe  di  BuovO'd'Antona  before  the  year  1348.    Quadrio,  Btoria  della  Poeaia,  t.  vL  ;\  A4S. 

Uovercr,  I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  these  three  Romances,  though  originally  vritten  in  French,  were  noni- 
P'xcdio  England,  and  perhaps  by  Bngli»hmen ;  for  wo  find  that  the  general  currency  of  the  French  language  here 
(■>S>fed  Kveral  of  our  uwn  countrymen  to  use  it  in  their  compositions.  Peter  «if  Langtoft  may  be  reckoned  a  dubious 
'iHtonos,  as  he  is  said  by  sume  to  have  been  a  Frenchman ;  but  Robert  Gro8tivte«te,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
tin  ttms  of  Henry  111,  was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and  yet  he  wrote  his  Chasteau  d' Amours,  and  his  Manuel  des  Pcchves 
inPrsBeh.  [Tanner's  Bib.  Brit,  and  Heame's  Pref.  to  Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  Ivlii.]— There  is  a  translation  of  Catv  iv. 
'iviA  verse  by  Helis  de  Ouineestre,  L  e.  Whichester,  MS.  Harl.  4388.  and  a  Romance  also  in  French  verse,  whicli  1 
">PpQse  to  be  the  original  of  the  English  Ipomcdon  [Percy's  Cat  n.  28.]  by  Hue  de  Rotetande,  is  to  be  found  in  MS. 
^<«a.  Ymp.  A.  viL—A  French  Dialogue  in  verbe,  MS.  Bod.  3004.  entitled,  '*  La  pleints  par  entre  mis  Sire  Henrg  tU 
^  CSmalr  de  NiehiOe  et  Slrt  Wauler  de  BgOelesworth  pur  la  croiserU  en  la  lerre  Seinte,"  was  most  probably  com- 
PMtd  by  the  latter,  who  haa  also  left  us  another  work  in  French  prose.  [See  his  article  in  Tanner,  BibL  Brit}—  Ev«^ 
">  Itts  as  tlie  time  of  Chaucer,  Gowcr  wtnte  his  Speculum  medilauth  in  French,  but  whether  in  verse  or  pmso  is 
'^atrrtahi.    John  Stowe,  who  was  a  diligent  scurcber  after  M8S.  had  never  seen  tliis  work  [Annalii.  p.  3.(1.] :  nur  does 
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popular  Poems,  which  (from  their  having  been  originally  written  in  the  Roman,  or  French, 
language)  were  called  Romances,  flourished  about  this  time.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
particulars  here  concerning  any  of  them,  as  tiiey  do  not  appear  to  have  invented,  or  imported 
from  abroad,  any  new  modes  of  Versification,  by  which  tlie  Art  covd  be  at  all  advanced  **,  or 
even  to  have  improved  those  which  were  before  in  use.  On  the  contrary,  as  tlieir  works  were 
intended  for  the  ear  more  than  for  the  eye,  to  be  recited  rather  than  read,  they  were  apt  to  be 
more  attentive  to  their  Rimes  than  to  the  exactness  of  their  Metres,  from  a  presumption,  1 
suppose,  that  the  defect,  or  redundance,  of  a  syllable  might  be  easily  covered  in  the  recitation, 
especially  if  accompanied,  as  it  often  was,  by  some  musical  instrument. 

§  VI.  Such  wasj  in  general,  the  state  of  English  Poetry  at  the  time  when  Chancer  probably 
made  his  first  essays.    The  use  of  Rime  was  established  ;  not  exclusively  (for  the  Author  oi 


either  Bale  or  Pitt  let  down  the  beginnhig  of  it,  as  they  generally  do  of  the  books  whkb  they  huf  had  fan  their  hands. 
Howerer.  one  French  Poem  of  Gower's  has  been  preserrcd.  In  M&  HarL  asSPi  it  is  connected  with  the  Cais/k$sic 
Amanllt  by  the  following  rabrio :  "  Puisqa'U  ad  dit  dderant  en  Englols  par  Tole  d'eesample  la  sotie  de  celloi  qui  par 
amours  aime  par  e^ecial,  dim  ore  apres  en  Francois  a  tout  le  monde  en  general  nne  traitie  eelonc  les  anetooii*  pour 
essampler  les  amants  marries,  an  fin  qils  la  foi  de  lenrs  seints  esponsatlles  poormnt  per  fine  loialte  guardcr,  et  al 
honeur  de  dieu  salrement  tenir."  Pr.  Le  creaUmr  de  tovte  creature.  It  contains  lt  Stanaas  of  7  versee  each,  in  tlie 
last  oC  whkh  Is  the  following  apology  for  the  language : 

"  AI*  unlversite  de  tout  le  monde 
JohoH  Omeer  oeste  Bahide  entoie, 
Et  si  Jeo  nai  de  Franeoto  la  fseonde, 
Pardonets  moi  qe  Jeo  de  eeo  forsroie ; 
Jeo  snls  Englols,  si  qnisr  par  tiele  role 
Bstrs  excuse  > 

Chancer  himself  seems  to  hara  had  no  great  opinI<m  of  the  performances  of  his  countrymen  in  Frendi.  [ProL  to 
Test,  of  Lore,  ed.  154S.]  **  Certes  (says  he)  there  ben  some  that  speke  th^yr  poysy  mater  in  Frenobe,  of  wbyche  speehe 
the  Frenche  men  have  as  good  a  fantasye,  as  we  have  in  hearing  of  French  mennes  Englyshe.**  And  he  afterwaH* 
condndes,  with  his  usual  good  sense.  **  Let  then  Clerkes  endyten  in  Latyn,  for  they  have  the  prqjtertye  of  aciencc 
and  the  knowlnge  in  that  facnltye ;  and  lette  Frenchmen  in  theyr  Frenche  also  endyte  theyr  queynt  termee.  for  it  i» 
kyndly  to  theyr  mouthes ;  and  let  us  shewe  our  fantaeyes  in  suche  wordes  as  we  lemeden  of  our  dames  tonge." 

-    **  It  was  neoeesary  to  qualify  the  assertion,  that  the  Rimers  of  this  period  **  did  not  invent  or  import  from  abroecl 
any  new  modes  of  Versification.**  aa,  in  fact,  Robert  of  Brunne  (In  the  passage  referred  to  in  n.  M.)  has  mentione<l 
three  or  four  sorts  of  verse,  different  from  any  which  we  have  hitherto  met  with,  and  which  appear  to  have  heer» 
much  cultivated,  if  not  introduced,  by  the  writers  who  flourished  a  little  before  himself.    lie  calls  them  Covht^. 
Strangere*  Enterlacet  and  Baeton,    Mr.  Bridges,  in  a  sensible  letter  to  Thomas  Heame  [App-  to  Prcf.  to  Feter  IdrngV. 
p.  ciii.3  pointed  out  these  terms  aa  particularly  *■  needing  an  explanation ; "  but  Thomas  chose  rather  to  stuiT  his  biMkIc 
with  accounts  (^ftMe  Nunnery  at  Little  OSdding,  &c.  which  cost  him  only  the  labour  of  transcribing.    There  can  be 
little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Rimes  called  Coutde  and  Entertae^e  were  derived  from  the  Vereue  Caudati  and 
Jnttrlaqueati  of  the  Latin  Rimers  of  that  ageu    Though  Robert  of  Brunne  in  his  Prologue  professes  not  to  attempt 
these  dleganeiee of  composition,  yet  he  has  intermixed  several  passages  In  Rime  Couvtiei  [see  p^  906.  f73,  S,  7,  8,  A 
et  a].]  and  almost  all  the  latter  part  of  his  work  from  the  Conquest  is  written  in  Rime  Enterlac^f,  each  couplet 
riming  in  the  middle  as  mil  as  at  the  end.    [Tliis  was  the  nature  of  the  Vcrnu  interlaqueati,  acceding  to  the  fol- 
lowing specimen,  M5L  HarL  lOQS. 

Plausns  Grecomm  |  lux  oeds  et  via  daudis  | 
Inoola  celorum  |  viigo  dignisslma  laudis.] 

I  cannot  pretend  to  define  the  exact  form  of  the  Rime  called  Batlon,  but  I  dare  say  it  received  Its  appellation  from 
the  Carmelite,  Robert  Batton,  a  celebrated  Latin  Rimer  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.  [See  Tanner,  BlbL  Brit 
in  T.  and  Heame's  Pref.  to  Fnrdun,  p.  ccxxvi.  et  seq.]  Ills  verses  upon  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  in  1313,  are 
prhited  in  the  Appendix  to  Fordun,  p.  1570.  They  aiRird  instances  cf  all  the  whimsical  combinations  of  Rimes  whkA 
can  well  be  conceived  to  find  a  place  In  the  Latin  heroic  metre. 

As  to  Rime  Strangere,  I  suspect  (upon  considering  the  whole  passage  In  Robert  of  Brunne)  that  it  was  rathif  s 
gcneial  name,  including  all  sorts  of  vneommoK  Rimes,  thnn  appropriated  to  any  particular  species. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  this  account  of  these  new  modes  of  Terslficatlon  shall  be  allowed  to  be  any  thing  like  the 
tnith«  T  hope  I  shall  be  thought  Justified  In  having  added,  *•  chat  the  Art  coud  not  be  at  all  aH  varced  by  'Uctn  ** 
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the  ""Visions  of  Pierce  Ploughman"  wrote  after  the  year  1360*'  without  Rime,)  but  very 
generally ;  so  that  in  this  respect  he  had  little  to  do  but  to  imitate  his  predecessors.  The 
"Metrical  part  of  our  Poetry  was  capable  of  more  improvement,  by  the  polishing  of  the  measures 
already  in  use  as  well  as  by  the  introducing  of  new  modes  of  yersiiication ;  and  how  far 
Chaucer  actually  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  it,  in  both  or  either  of  these  particulars, 
we  are  now  to  consider. 

§  VII.  With  respect  to  the  regular  Metres  then  in  use,  they  may  be  reduced,  I  think,  to  four. 
First,  the  long  Iambic  Metre  ^,  consisting  of  not  more  than  fifteen,  nor  less  than  fourteen 
syllables,  and  broken  by  a  Ccetura  at  the  eighth  syllable.    Secondly,  the  Alexandrin  Metre  **, 


&i  This  it  plain  from  fol.  68.  edit  1550.  where  the  year  1350  is  named,  as  a  year  of  great  scarcity.  Indeed,  from  the' 
moition  of  the  Kitten  in  the  tale  of  the  Rattons,  foL  iii.  iiii.  I  should  suspect  that  the  author  wrote  at  the  rery  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  whoa  Richard  was  become  heir  apparent. 

The  Visions  <t^(L  e.  concerning)  Viene  Ploughman  are  generally  ascribed  to  one  Hobcri  Langland;  but  the  best 
MSB.  tliat  I  have  seen,  make  the  Christian  name  of  the  author  William,  without  mentioning  hiti  surname.  So  in 
M3.  CUton.  Ytmp.  B.  xvL  at  the  end  of  p.  1.  is  this  rubriok  **  Hie  incipit  secundus  passua  de  visiono  IVillelmi  de  Pctro 
Ftouhman."  And  in  ver  5.  of  p.  2.  instead  of,  "Jnd  taifde  ;  sonne,  tlepest  thou  f  "  the  MS.  has,  '*  And  gayde  s 
Wnie^  gUpesl  thou  f  "    See  also  the  account  of  MS.  HarL  2376.  in  the  Uarlelan  Catalogue. 

I  aumot  help  obsenring,  that  these  Visions  have  been  printed  from  so  faulty  and  imperfect  a  MS.  that  the  author, 
whoercr  he  was,  would  ilnd  it  difficult  to  recogniase  his  own  work.  However,  the  Judgement  of  the  learned  Doctors, 
nickes  and  Percy,  [Gram.  A.  S.  p.  217.--ReI.  of  Anc.  Poet  v.  iL  p.  260.]  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  his  versification, 
is  confirmed  by  the  M8S.  Each  of  his  verses  is  in  fact  a  distich,  composed  of  two  verses,  after  the  Saxon  form, 
without  Rime,  and  not  reducible  to  any  certain  Metre.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  a  few  of  his  venes  may  not  be 
picked  out,  consisting  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  syllables,  and  resembling  the  metre  used  in  the  Ormulum  /  and  there 
are  still  more  of  twelve  and  thirteen  syllables,  which  might  pass  for  very  tolerable  Alexandrines:  but  then,  on  the 
fOher  hand,  there  is  a  great  number  of  his  verses  (warranted  for  genuine  by  the  best  MSS.)  which  cannot,  by  any 
node  of  pnmonciation,  be  extended  beyond  nine  or  ten  syllables  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  that  his  verse 
«u  intended  to  consist  of  any  determinate  number  of  syllables.  It  is  as  clear  that  his  Accents,  upon  which  the 
Iitnnony  of  modem  Rythms  depoids,  are  not  disposed  according  to  any  regular  system.  The  first  division  of  a 
Tens  is  often  Trochaic,  and  the  last  Iambic ;  and  vice  vert  A.  The  only  rule,  which  he  seems  really  to  have  prescribed 
to  himself,  is  what  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  his  first  Editor,  vix.  '*  to  have  three  wordes  at  the  Icaste  in  every 
verso  whidie  bcginne  with  some  one  letter."    Crowley's  Pref.  to  EdiL  li&sa 

■*  Tha  moat  perfect  example  of  this  metre  has  been  given  above^  n.  52,  from  the  Ormuium.  Each  verse  is  composed 
of  fifteen  qrllablea,  and  broken  by  a  Ceesura  at  the  eighth,  which  always  terminates  a  word.  The  accents  are  so 
disposed  upon  the  even  syllables,  particularly  the  eighth  and  fourteenth,  as  to  produce  the  true  Iambic  Cadence. 

The  learned  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  Political  verses,  as  they  are  called,  of  Tzetzes,  and  others,  who  wrote 
vheo  the  Greek  versification  .was  become  Rythmical  Instead  of  Metrical,  are  ehi^y  of  this  form.  See  Du  Cange,  v. 
Amjtici  Vbrsus.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that,  about  the  time  of  our  Orm,  Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  a  Poet  of  Sicily,  where  the 
Gredc  waa  still  a  living  language,  [Montf.  Palcog.  Gr.  1.  vL]  made  use  of  these  verses  of  fifteen  syllables,  intermixed 
witii  Hendeca^Ilables,  in  the  only  production  of  his  which  has  been  preserved.  Raccolta  dell*  AllaocI,  p.  408—16. 
The  first  Stanxa  is  quoted  by  Cresdmbeni,  [Istor.  d.  V.  P.  1.  i.  p.  3.]  who  however  labours  very  much  to  persuade 
OS  that  the  verses  in  question  ought  not  to  be  considOTed  as  verses  of  fifteen  syllables,  but  as  containing  each 
of  them  two  verses,  the  one  of  eight  and  the  other  of  seven  syllables.  If  this  were  allowed,  the  nature  of  the  verse 
voDld  not  be  altered :  [See  before^  p.  xxx  v.]  but  the  supposition  is  highly  improbable,  as  by  that  distribution  there  would 
be  three  Terses  in  each  Stanza  not  riming.  In  what  follows,  Creecimbeni  shews  very  plainly  that  he  had  not  adverted 
to  the  real  nature  of  CloUo's  measure,  for  he  compares  it  with  the  noted  tetrameter. "  Gallias  Cesar  sub^t,  Nico< 
medes  CsBsarem,**  which  is  a  Trochaic,  whereas  these  verses  of  Ciullo  are  evidently  Iambics,  like  those  of  Orm. 

I  wasjpeci,  that,  if  we  coud  recover  the  genuine  text  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  he  would  be  found  to  have  written 
in  thte  Metre.  It  was  used  by  Warner,  in  his  Albions  England  (another  Chronicle  in  verse)  in  the  latter  end  of  Q^ 
Eliabeth'fe  re^ ;  and  Gasooigne  about  the  same  time  {Instruction  concerning  the  making  qf  verse  in  Bng.  Signature 
U.  iL]  speaks  of  the  couplet,  consisting  of  one  verse  of  twelve  and  another  of  fourteen  syllables,  as  ike  commonest  sort 
of  verse  then  in  ussb  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  metre,  which  Gasooigne  calls  a  verse  of  fourteen  syllables, 
is  exactly  the  same  with  what  Is  called  above  a  ve*-se  of  fifteen  syllables ;  Just  as  the  French  Alexandrin  may  be  com- 
possd  indilKBRnfly  of  twelve  or  thirteen  syllables,  and  the  Italian  Hendoeaqrllable  of  ten,  eleven,  or  even  twelve.  The 
gneral  rule  In  all  theae  kinds  of  verse  Is,  that,  when  they  consist  of  the  creater  number  of  syllables,  the  superfluous 
^yUablas^  aa  thqr  maj  be  oaUed,  are  never  accented. 

**  gslmf  of  BnnuMb  In  his  translation  of  Pdcr  <^f  LanffUi/U  ■asms  to  hav*  used  the  Alexandrin  vent  in  Imitation 
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consisting  of  not  more  than  thirteen  syllables,  nor  less  than  twelve,  tvith  a  Cantra  at  the  sixtii. 
Thirdly,  the  Octosyllable  Metre  ;  which  was  in  reality  the  antient  Dimeter  Iambic.  Fourthly, 
the  Stanza  of  six  verses;  of  which  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  were  in  the  complete 
Octosyllable  Metre  ;  and  the  third  and  last  catalectic,  t.  e,  wanting  a  syllable,  or  even  two. 

§  VIII.  In  the  first  of  these  Metres  it  does  not  appear  that  Chaucer  ever  composed  at  all, 
(for,  I  presume,  no  one  can  imagine  that  he  was  the  author  of  Gamelyn,)  or  in  the  second  ; 
and  in  the  fourth  we  have  nothing  of  his  but  the  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  which,  being  intended 
to  ridicule  the  vulgar  Romancers,  seeuis  to  have  been  purposely  written  in  their  favourite 
Metre.    In  the  third,  or  Octosyllable  Metre®,  he  has  left  several  compositions  ;  particularly, 

of  hi*  Original ;  but  hit  Metre  (at  least  In  Ueomo's  copy)  it  frequently  defectire,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
work,  where  he  affects  to  rime  at  the  Cuetura  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  his  verse. 

The  Alexandrin  metre  is  generally  agreed  to  hare  been  first  used  in  the  Jtoman  d'Alfxandre,  by  Lnmbert  11  Cors 
and  Alexandre  de  Bemay,  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  Century.  Du  Verdler,  Bibl.  p.  780.  Fnuchct.  L  11.  A 
late  French  Antiquaiy  (M.  LTreque  de  la  Rarallere,)  in  his  history  Dct  RevoluUons  de  la  Langve  Franfoise,  p.  163. 
has  combated  this  opinion,  upon  the  anthoritjtjef  some  Alexnndrin  Terses,  which  he  has  discoreretl.  as  he  supposes. 
In  the  Roman  de  Jlau,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  no  such  verses  are  to  be  found  in  a  very  good  MS.  of  the  Roman  de 
Rou,  Bib.  Reg.  4  C.  xL  and  I  very  much  suspect  that  upon  an  accurate  examination  they  will  appear  to  have  been  not 
the  work  of  Waee,  but  of  some  later  author.  A  similar  mistake  of  an  Interpolation,  or  contin nation,  for  the 
original  work  has  led  another  very  able  Antiqunry  of  the  same  nation  to  place  the  Roman  de  Rou  in  the  fourteenth 
Century.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  I.  et  B.  L.  tom.  xv.  p.  582.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Wau  wrote  the  Roman  de 
Rou  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  Century.    See  before,  n.  47. 

They  who  attend  only  to  the  length  of  the  Alexandrin  vetse,  will  naturally  derive  it  from  the  Trimeter  Iambic 
rythmic  which  were  in  frequent  use  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  Century.  See  Orderic.  Vital.  1.  ii.  p.  404. 409.  4ia 
415.  ot  aL  But  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  Catura  at  the  sixth  syllable,  so  essential  to  the  Alexandrin  metre,  was 
hardly  ever  observed  in  the  Trimeter  Iambic,  it  will  seem  more  probable,  I  think,  that  the  inventor  of  the  Alexan- 
drin took  for  his  model,  what  has  been  called  above,  the  long  Iambic,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  retrenched  a  fuot, 
or  two  syllables,  in  the  first  hemistich. 

so  Though  I  call  this  the  Octosyllabic  Metre  from  what  I  apprehend  to  have  been  its  original  form,  it  often  consists 
of  nine  and  sometimes  of  ten  syllables ;  but  the  eighth  is  always  the  last  accented  syllable. 

The  oldest  French  poems,  to  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  Century,  are  all  in  this  metre ;  but  upon  the  invention  of 
the  Alexandrin,  the  octosyllable  verse  seems  by  degrees  to  have  been  confined  to  the  several  species  of  lighter  compo- 
sitions in  which  it  is  still  used.  Here  in  England,  Robert  of  Brunne,  in  his  Preface  to  his  translation  of  Le  Brut  [  App. 
to  Pref.  to  Peter  Langtoft.  p.  c]  calls  It  **VffM  rime,"  in  contradistinction  to  ■■  strange  rime,"  of  which  he  has  Just 
enumeiated  several  sorts  [see  n.  SG.] ;  and  says,  that  he  wrote  in  it  **  for  luf  of  the  lowed  man  :**  and  Chaucer  himself 
qteaks  of  it  in  nearly  the  same  terms  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  the  House  of  Fame. 

"  God  of  science  and  of  light, 
Apollo,  thui;^  thy  grete  might 
This  little  hist  book  now  thou  gye ; 
Not  ttwt  I  will  for  maystiye 
Here  art  potential  be  shewde  : 
But,  for  the  ryme  is  light  and  lewde. 
Yet  make  it  somewhat  agreable, 
Though  some  verse  fsyle  in  a  syUaUa.** 

The  learned  Editor  of  a  part  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  [London.  1737, 8vo.]  has  quoted  this  passage  [Pref.  p.  xxv. 
as  proving^  **  by  Chaucer's  own  oonfenion,  that  he  did  not  write  in  equal  measure." 

It  certainly  proves,  that  he  did  not  write  In  equal  measure  in  this  particular  poem  of  the  House  of  Fame  ;  but  it 
proves  also,  that  he  knew  well  what  the  laws  of  measure  were,  and  that  he  thought  that  any  deviation  from  them 
required  an  apology.  Is  it  Just  to  conclude,  because  Chaucer  has  owned  a  neglect  of  those  laws  in  one  work,  written 
in  light  metre,  and  in  which  he  formally  disclaims  any  exertion  of  art  [ver.  4,  &]  that  therefore  lie  has  been  equally 
negligent  of  them  in  his  other  works,  written  in  the  gravest  metre,  and  in  which  he  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  employed  his  utmost  skill  of  versification  ?  In  the  Troilus,  for  instance,  [h.  v.]  he  han  a  solemn  pmyer,  *'  that 
none  miswrite,  or  mismetre  his  book."  Can  we  suppose  that  it  was  not  orighially  written  in  Metre  ?— But  I  slmll  not 
enter  any  further  into  the  general  argument  concerning  Chaucer's  versification,  which  will  more  properly  be  discussed 
in  the  text.  My  business  here  was  only  to  prevent  the  reader  from  coming  to  the  question  with  a  preconceived  opinion 
inpon  the  authority  of  the  learned  Editor  above-mentkmed)  that  **  Chaucer  himself."  in  this  passage  of  the  House  of 
Fame,  **  has  put  the  matter  out  of  dispute." 

To  return  again  to  the  Octosyllabto  Matra.  Its  oonaUtatkm  Is  racfa,  that  the  first  qrllable  may  often  be  dropped  without 
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"on  imperfect  Translation  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rote^  which  was,  probably,  one  of  his  earliest 
perfomiAnces ;  **  the  House  of  Fame ;"  ^  the  Dethe  of  the  Duchesse  Blanche,**  and  a  poem 
called  his  **  Dreme  : "  upon  all  which  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  in  general,  that,  if  he 
had  given  no  other  proofs  of  his  poetical  faculty,  these  alone  must  have  secured  to  him  the 
pre-eminence,  above  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  in  point  of  Versification. 

f  IX.  But  by  far  the  most  considerable  part  of  Chaucer's  works  is  written  in  that  kind  of 
Metre  which  we  now  call  the  Heroic'^,  either  in  Distichs  or  in  Stanzas  ;  and  as  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  instance  of  this  metre  being  used  by  any  English  poet  before  him,  I 
ftm  mnch  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  first  introducer  of  it  into  our  language.  It  had 
long  been  practised  in  France,  in  the  Northern  as  well  as  the  Southern  provinces ;  and  in 
Italy,  within  the  last  fifty  years  before  Chaucer  wrote,  it  had  been  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
aandnity  and  success,  in  preference  to  every  other  metre,  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccace. 
When  we  reflect  that  two  of  Chaucer's  juvenile  productions,  the  Palamon  and  Arcite,  and  tlio 
Troilus,  were  in  a  manner  translated  from  the  Tkeuida  and  the  FUottrato  of  Boccace^,  both 

modi  pffi||iidi«o  to  th«  hannooj  of  the  rerae ;  and  aa  far  as  I  have  obserred,  that  is  tho  syllable  in  which  Chaucer  i 
I  ot  this  kind  generally  fail.    We  have  an  instance  in  the  first  line  of  the  passage  quoted  above« 


God  of  science  and  of  light — 
■wads  as  wril  (to  my  ear  at  least)  as 

Thou  God  of  science  and  of  light — 

aeeoffdinf  to  Mr.  Urry's  correetjtm.  Tlie  roasitn,  I  appreliraid,  is^  that  the  measure,  though  of  another  sort,  is  still 
ngnlar:  instsad  of  a  IMinoter  Iambic,  it  is  a  Dimeter  Trochaic  Catalcctic 

Bat  no  BDoh  liberty  can  be  taken  in  the  Heroic  Metre  without  totally  destroying  Its  harmony ;  and  therefore  when 
the  abovB-nentiooed  learned  Editor  says  [Pref.  p.  xxvL]  that  the  numbers  ot  Chaucer  "  are  always  musical*  whether 
tkey  want  or  exceed  their  complement,"  I  doubt  his  partiality  for  his  author  has  carried  him  too  far.  I  have  no 
conception  myself  that  an  heroic  verse,  which  wants  a  syllable  of  its  complement,  can  be  musical,  or  even  tolerable. 
The  line  which  be  has  quoted  from  the  Knightcs  Tale  [vur.  1228  of  this  Edition], 

Kol  in  purgatory  but  in  belle  — 

bowover  yoa  nwnago  it ;  (whether  you  make  a  pause ;  or  give  two  times  to  the  first  syllable,  aa  he  rather  advises ;)— 
esa  sew  pass  for  a  verse  of  any  form.  Nur  did  Chaucer  intend  that  ft  should.  He  wrote  (according  to  tlie 
bestM6&)^ 

Not  on/jf  in  purgatory  but  in  belle. 

**  The  Heroic  Metre  with  us,  as  with  tho  Italians,  is  of  the  Iambic  form,  consists  of  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  syllables: 
the  tenth,  however,  being  in  all  cases  the  last  accented  syllable.  The  French  have  the  same  Metre ;  but  with  them 
it  esn  scarce  contain  more  than  eleven  qrllables,  as  their  langungo  has  few  (if  any)  words,  in  which  the  accent  is  luid 
span  the  Antepcnultima.  Though  we  have  a  great  number  of  such  words,  we  seldom  use  the  verac  of  twelve  syllables. 
The  extraordinary  difflculty  of  riming  wiUi  three  syllables  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  it  from  all  works  which 
•M  written  in  Rime,  and  in  Blank  Metre  the  two  unaccented  syllablea  at  the  end  make  the  close  of  tho  verse 
heavy  and  languid.  Milton,  for  the  sake  of  variety  of  measure,  has  inserted  a  very  few  of  these  verses,  which  the 
Itaiiuis  call  SdnucMif  in  his  heroic  poems ;  but  they  are  more  commonly  and,  I  think,  more  properly  employed  in 
I^runatio  compositions,  where  a  continued  stateliuets  of  numbers  Is  less  requisite. 

The  generical  name  for  this  Metre  in  Italy  is  EndecatpUabo  ;  and  the  verses  of  ten  and  twelve  syllables  are  di»tln> 
ividbed  by  additions ;  the  former  being  called  Endecaspllabo  troneo,  and  the  latter  Endtcasyllabo  tdruecioto.  This 
pvoTss,  I  think,  that  the  verse  of  eleven  eyllables  was  the  primitive  metre,  and  principally  used,  as  It  still  Is,  hi 
Italy;  and  St  ^1  appear  hereafter,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  tho  greatest  port  of  Chaucer's  heroic  verses,  when 
pivpsrty  written  and  pronounced,  are  In  tliis  moasure. 

"  It  ia  so  little  a  while  since  the  world  has  been  informed,  tliat  the  Palamon  and  Arcite  of  Chaucer  was  token 
ftm  the  Thttelda  of  Boccace,  that  it  would  not  havo  been  surprising  if  another  century  hod  elapsed  without  our 
^nowiaf  that  oar  countryman  had  also  borrowed  his  Troilus  from  the  Filostralo  of  tlie  same  author ;  as  the  Filostrato 
hi  mora  acaros^  and  much  less  famous^  even  in  Italy,  than  the  Theselda.  The  first  suspicion  which  I  entertained  of 
this  theft  was  from  reading  the  title  of  the  Filoslrato  at  large,  in  Saxii  Hist.  Lit.  Ty|og.  Mediolan.  a<f  an.  1408, 
•ad  I  aftarwarda  found.  In  Montfaticon's  Bibl.  MSS.  t.  IL  P.  793.  among  the  King  of  France's  MSS.  one  witli  this  title : 
**  nilsitrale,  drlT  mmoroM/mtkkt  di  TroUo  per  Oio  Boeeaeeio."  Bee  also  Qnadrio,  t  vi.  p.  473.  I  had  Just  empIoye«l 
i  pcnm  to  procure  mt  saait  aeoomit  of  this  M&  from  Paris,  when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  printed  ei>py 
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written  in  the  common  Italian  hendecasyllable  verse,  it  cannot  but  appear  extremely  probable 
that  his  metre  also  was  copied  from  the  same  original ;  and  yet  I  cannot  find  that  the  form  of 
Ms  Stanza  in  the  Troilus,  consisting  of  seven  verses,  was  ever  used  by  Boccace,  though  it  is 
to  be  met  with  among  the  poems  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  of  the  Proten^  Rimers " 
Whichever  he  shall  be  supposed  to.liave  followed,  whether  the  French  or  Italians,  it  is  certain 
that  he  coud  not  want  in  either  language  a  number  of  models  of  correct  and  harmonious  versi- 
fication ;  and  the  only  question  will  be,  whether  he  had  ability  and  industry  enough  to  imitate 
that  part  of  their  excellency. 

§  X.  In  discussing  this  question  we  should  always  have  in  mind;  that  the  correctness  and 
harmony  of  an  English  verse  depends  entirely  upon  its  being  composed  of  a  certain  number  of 
syllables,  and  its  having  the  accents  of  those  syllables  properly  placed.  In  order  therefore  to 
form  any  judgement  of  the  Versification  of  Chaucer,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  the 
syllabical  value,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  his  words,  and  the  accentual  value  of  his 
syllables,  as  they  were  commonly  pronounced  ^  in  his  time  ;  for  without  that  knowledge,  it 
is  not  more  probable  that  we  should  determine  justly  upon  the  exactness  of  his  metres,  than 
that  we  should  be  able  to  cast  up  rightly  an  account  stated  in  coins  of  a  former  age,  of  whose 
current  rates  and  denominations  we  are  totally  ignorant. 

§  XT.  Let  us  consider  a  moment,  how  a  sensible  critic  in  the  Augustan  age  would  have 
proceeded,  if  called  upon  to  examine  a  work  of  Ennius  *.    When  he  found  that  a  great  pro- 

in  the  Tery  cnrloiis  Collection  of  the  Rererend  Mr.  Croftft.  The  title  is  **  U  Fyloctrato,  cbe  tncta  de  lo  InnamomMote 
de  Troyloe  Giyselda:  ct  de  molte  altre  infinite  hattaglto.  Impresao  nrtla  indiU  cIU  de  Milano  per  magfatro 
Uldericho  Sdnsenxeler  neiranno  m.  oc€c  Ixxxxriii.  a  di  xxrii.  dl  mese  de  Septembre,  in  4*.**  By  the  faronr  of  the 
learned  owner  (who  ia  as  free  in  tlie  commnntcation,  as  he  has  been  aealoos  in  the  collection,  of  his  literaiy  treasares)  > 
I  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself,  that  Chancer  was  to  the  full  as  much  obliged  to  Boccace  in  his  Troilos 
OJB  in  his  Knightes  Tale. 

The  doubts  which  Quadrio  mentions  [t  vi.  p  474.3*  whether  the  Filostrato  was  really  n  work  of  Boccace,  are 
sufltoiently  answered,  as  he  obsenres,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  sercral  antient  MSS.  which  expressly  name  him 
as  the  author.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Boccace  himself,  in  his  Decameron,  has  made  the  same  honourable 
mention  of  this  Poem  as  of  the  Tketeida  /  though  without  acknowledging  elt|ier  for  his  own.  In  the  introduotkm  to 
the  Sixth  Day,  he  says,  that  **Dkmeo  insiem6  con  Lauretta  di  Troilo  et  di  ChHteida  comlnclarono  cantarc^"  Just  as 
afterwards,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  SeTenth  Day,  we  are  told,  that  the  same  **  Dioneo  et  la  Flammetta  gran  peisa 
cantarono  insieme  d'Jrcita  et  di  Palanone.'' 

*>  See  Potslet  du  Koi  de  Navarre,  Chans.  xrL  xriii.  xxyIL  xzxiiL  Ivlii.  The  only  difference  is,,  that  the  two  last 
verses,  which  in  Chaucer's  Stanaa  form  a  distinct  couplet,  are  made  by  Tbibaut  to  rime  with  tlte  first  and  third. 
In  a  MS.  of  ProTen9al  poetry  (in  the  CoIlecUun  of  the  Rcrerend  Mr.  Crofts),  I  find  one  piece  by  Folket  de  Uarseillea^ 
who  died  about  1213,  in  which  the  Stanza  is  formed  exactly  agreeable  to  Chaucer's. 

This  Stanxa  of  seren  verses^  being  first  intiodaced,  I  apprehend,  by  Chaucer,  was  long  the  farourlte  measure  of  the 
Poets  who  succeeded  him.  In  the  time  of  Gascoignc  it  had  acquired  the  name  of  Rithme  royall  s  and  sureljf,  says  he, 
itiia  ropaU  kinde  ofverte  ttrxing  best /or  grave  dlicounei.  [Instruction  concerning  the  making  of  rerse.  Sign.  U. 
I.  bu]    Milton,  in  some  of  bis  Juvenile  compositions,  has  made  the  last  verse  of  this  Stanza  an  Alexandrin. 

As  the  Tkeseida  and  the  Filostrato  of  Boccace  are  both  written  in  the  Octave  Stanza,  of  which  he  Is  often,  though 
Improperly,  called  the  Inventor  [sec  Pasquier,  Rechercket,  1.  vii.  c.  3.]  it  seems  extraordinary  tluit  Chaucer  daonU 
never  have  adopted  that  Stanza.  Even  when  he  uses  a  Stanza  of  eight  versM  (as  in  the  Menkes  Tale),  it  is  constituted 
very  differently  fhmi  the  Italian  Octave.  I  observe,  by  the  way,  that  Chaucer's  Stanxa  of  eight  versca,  with  the 
addition  of  an  Alexandrin,  is  the  Stanza  in  which  Spenser  has  composed  hia  Faerg  Queeiu 

**  Mons.  I'Eveque  de  ki  Ravallerc,  in  his  Discourse  de  raneimneti  ties  Ckansons  Fraufoises,  prefixed  to  the  Poisia 
du  Hoi  de  Navarre^  has  the  same  observation  with  respect  to  the  old  French  poc»ts.  Leur  Poisie  (says  he,  p.  2i7.) 
tnarqtte  combien  its  respectaient  cetU  risiie  [of  exact  riming] ;  nuiis  pour  enjuger  mt^ottrd'kui,  ainsi  que  de  la  mesarc 
de  leurs  Vers,  it  faut  prononcer  les  mots  comme  eux:—He  is  vindicating  the  antient  French  bards  from  an  unjust 
and  ignorant  censure  of  Boileau.  in  his  Art  Poet.  Cliant.  i.  So  that,  it  should  seem,  a  great  Poet  is  not  of  course  a 
'odicious  Antiquaiy.    See  above,  n.  4.  a  censuro  of  Cbancer's  verse  by  our  Drjrden,  who  was  certainly  a  great  PoeL 

%*  Though  Ennius  died  not  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  what  may  be  called  the  age  of  Augustus,  his  language 
and  vearsiflcatioa  are  ao  dllTerent  from  those  ct  Ovid,  for  instance,  that  I  much  question  whether  his  poems  were 
batter  xrtiahed,  or  eren  nndertlood,  by  the  ^rulgar  Remans  in  that  age,  than  the  worka  of  Chancer  are  now  by  the 
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portion  of  the  verses  were  strictly  conformable  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  Metre,  he  wouKl, 
probably,  not  scruple  to  conclude  that  such  a  conformity  must  have  been  produced  by  art  and 
design,  and  not  by  mere  chance.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  found,  that  in  some  verses  the 
number  of  feet,  to  appearance,  was  either  deficient  or  redundant ;  that  in  others  the  feet  were 
seemingly  composed  of  too  few  or  too  many  syllables,  of  short  syllables  in  the  place  of  long,  or 
of  long  in  the  place  of  short ;  he  would  not,  I  thinks  immediately  condemn  the  old  Bard,  aft 
having  all  at  once  forgotten  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  art,  or  as  having  wilfully  or 
negligently  deviated  from  them.  He  would  first,  I  presume,  enquire,  whether  all  these 
irregularities  were  in  the  genuine  text  of  his  author,  or  only  the  mistakes  of  Copyists :  he 
would  enquire  further,  by  comparing  the  genuine  text  with  other  contemporary  writings  and 
monuments,  whether  many  things,  which  appeared  irregular,  were  not  in  truth  sufiSciently 
regular,  either  justified  by  the  constant  practice,  or  excused  by  the  allowed  licence  of  the  age : 
where  authority  failed,  he  would  have  recourse,  but  soberly,  to  etymology  and  analogy  ;  and 
if  after  all  a  few  passages  remained,  not  reducible  to  the  strict  laws  of  Metre  by  any  of  the 
methods  above-mentioned,  if  he  were  really  (as  I  have  supposed  him)  a  sensible  critic,  he 
would  be  apt  rather  to  expect  patiently  the  solution  of  his  difficulties  from  more  correct 
manuscripts,  or  a  more  complete  theory  of  his  author's  versification,  than  to  cut  the  knot,  by 
deciding  peremptorily,  that  the  work  was  composed  without  any  regard  to  metrical  rules. 

§  XII.  I  beg  leave  to  pursue  the  same  course  with  respect  to  Chaucer.  The  great  number 
of  verses,  sounding  complete  even  to  our  ears,  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  least  corrected 
copies  of  his  works,  authorises  us  to  conclude,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  metre. 
Upon  this  conclusion  it  is  impossible  not  to  ground  a  strong  presumption,  that  he  intended  to 
observe  the  same  laws  in  the  many  other  vei-ses  which  seem  to  us  irregular  ;  and  if  this  was 
really  his  intention,  what  reason  can  be  assigned  sufficient  to  account  for  his  having  failed  so 
grossly  and  repeatedly,  as  is  generally  su])posed,  in  an  operation,  which  every  Balladmonger 
in  our  days,  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  known  to  perform  with  the  most  unerring  exactness,  and 
without  any  extraordinary  fatigue  ! 

§  XIII.  The  offences  against  metre  in  an  English  verso,  as  has  partly  been  observed  before, 
must  arise  either  from  a  superfluity  or  deficiency  of  syllables,  or  from  the  accents  being 
jnproperly  placed. 

I  xiT.  With  respect  to  the  first  species  of  irregularity,  I  have  not  taken  notice  of  any 
soperfluities  in  Chaucer's  verses,  but  what  may  be  reduced  to  just  measure  by  the  usual 
practices*  of  even  modem  Poets.  And  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  strong  proof  of  his  real  atten- 
tion to  metrical  rules  ;  for  otherwise,  if  he  had  written  without  any  restraint  of  that  kind,  a 

leotnUty.  of  readers^  However  a  greiit  many  of  liis  Teraes  are  as  smoothly  tamed  as  those  of  Ovid  himself,  and  it  it 
well  known,  that  Virgil  has  not  scrupled  to  incorporate  several  of  them  into  his  divine  .£neid.  At  the  same  time, 
whoever  casta  an  eye  over  the  Fragments  of  his  Annals^  as  collected  by  Columna,  Hcsselius,  and  others,  tiill  find 
freqncnt  examples  of  all  the  teeming  irregnlarities  alluded  to  in  the  text 

**  It  it  mmecessaiy  to  trouble  the  Reader  with  an  enumeration  of  Syncope,  Apoatrophus,  Synecphonesis,  &c. 

Qulequid  habent  telorum  armamentaria  vatnm. 

Th^  may  all,  1  think,  be  comprehended  in  our  language  under  this  one  general  principle,  that  an  English  verse, 
tboogh  chiefly  oompoaed  of  feet  of  two  syllables,  is  capable  of  receiving  feet  of  three  syllables  in  every  part  of  it,  pro- 
vided only  one  of  the  three  syllables  bo  accented. 
In  skort,  whoever  can  taste  tho  metriciil  harmony  of  the  following  Ibies  of  Milton,  will  not  be  embiurrasaed  how  Ui 
of  the  (seemingly)  superfluoas  syllables,  which  he  may  meet  with  in  Chaucer. 

P.  L.  fi.  123.  Ominous  |  conjecture  on  the  whole  success. 

903.  A  pn  t  lar  of  stite  | ;  deep  on  his  flront  engmven— 
668.  Celeatial  spir  |  its  in  b^n  |  dage,  nor  the  al^yss^ 
v  49&  No  inconvenient  di  |  et,  nor  tdo  |  light  fkie. 
vU  122.  Things  not  revealed,  which  the  Invis  |  ibie  King— 
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certain  proportion  of  his  deviations  from  measure  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  on  the 
side  of  excess. 

§  XV.  But  a  great  number  of  Chaucer's  verses  labour  under  an  a]}parent  deficiency  of  a 
syllable,  or  two.  In  some  of  these  perhaps  the  defect  may  still  be  supi^ed  from  M8S.  but 
for  the  greatest  part  I  am  persuaded  no  such  assistance  is  to  be  expected^ ;  and  therefore, 
supposing  the  text  in  these  cases  to  be  correct,  it  is  worth  considering  whether  the  verse  also 
may  not  be  made  correct,  by  adopting  in  certain  words  a  pronunciation,  different  indeed  from 
modern  practice,  but  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  used  by  the  author  himself. 

For  instance,  in  the  Genitive  case  Singular  and  the  Plural  Number  of  Nouns  (which,  as  has 
been  remarked  above,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  had  the  same  expression),  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  words  as,  ihoures,  ver.  1.  orajppet^  ver.  7<  AWe$^  ver.  15.  lordet^  ver.  47,  &c.  were  regularly 
pronounced  as  consisting  of  two  syllables.  Whenever  they  are  used  as  monosyllables,  it  must 
be  considered  as  a  Poetical  Licence,  warranted  however  even  then  {pM  we  may  presume  from 
the  natural  progress  of  our  langiiage)  by  the  practice  of  inaccurate  speakers  in  common 
conversation. 

Li  like  manner,  we  may  be  sure  that  edy  the  regular  termination  of  the  Past  Tense  and  its 
Participle,  made,  or  contributed  to  make,  a  second  syllable  in  tiie  words,  |>tfroMi,  ver.  2.  icrtM, 
ver.  3.  lowd,  ver.  45.  wertdy  ver.  75,  Slq^  The  first  step  toward  reducing  words  of  this  form  to 
Monosyllables  seems  to  have  been  to  shorten  the  last  syllable,  either  by  transposing  the  final 
letters,  as  in — wcXdey  ver.  144.  iaide^  ver.  763.  &c.  or  by  throwing  away  the  d,  as  m^-co&U^  ver. 
1910.  catU,  ver.  2083,  &c.  In  both  these  cases  the  words  still  remained  of  two  syllables^  the 
final  e  being  sounded  as  an  «  feminine ;  but  they  were  prepared  to  lose  their  last  syllable  by 
the  easy  licence  of  changing  an  e  feminine  into  an  e  mute,  or  of  dropping  it  entirely,  according 
to  the  modern  practice. 

§  XVI.  But  nothing  will  be  found  of  such  extensive  use  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
Chaucer  s  metre  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  «  feminine  ;  and  as  that  pronunciation  has  been 
for  a  long  time  totally  antiquated,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  suggest  some  reasons  for  believing 
(independently  of  any  arguments  to  be  drawn  from  the  practice  of  Chaucer  himself)  that  the 
final  e  in  our  antient  language  was  very  generally  pronounced,  as  the  e  feminine  is  at  this  day 
by  the  French. 

With  respect  to  words  imported  directly  from  France,  it  is  certainly  quite  natural  to  suppose. 


*">  I  would  not  be  thought  to  uoderralua  the  MSS.  which  I  h&re  not  seen,  or  to  dlaconrag*  tboee  who  may  hsT»  Incli- 
nation and  opportunity  to  consult  them.  I  only  mean  to  any,  that,  where  the  text  is  sspported  (as  It  genenlly  Is  la 
this  Edition)  by  the  concurrence  of  two  or  three  good  MSS.  and  the  sense  is  clear  and  complete*  we  may  safely 
consider  it  as  tolerably  correct.  In  the  course  of  the  Notes,  I  shall  hare  occasion  to  point  out  several  pssssges,  in 
which  either  the  dissgreement  of  the  good  MSB.  or  the  obscurity  of  their  readings,  makes  a  further  cnqoliy  ataw 
Intely  necessary  in  order  to  settle  the  text. 

M  It  appears  from  the  Preface  to  the  last  Edition  of  Chaooer's  Works,  Lond.  1721,  that  lilr.  Urry,  the  underlalrar 
of  that  Edition,  had  the  same  opinion  with  req»ect  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  final  qrlUbles  in  this  and  the  last 
mentioned  instance ;  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  distinguish  those  syllables,  whenevtr  they  were  to  be  pnmoumeed, 
by  printing  them  with  on  t,  instead  of  an  e  /  as,  ehourd^  shirts,  percid,  lovid,  Ac.  As  such  a  distinction  is  entircl/ 
unsupported  by  the  MSB.  and  must  necessarily  very  much  disfigure  the  orthography  of  the  language,  I  cannot  think 
tliat  an  Editor  has  a  right  to  introduce  it  upon  ever  so  plausible  a  pretence.  A  shorter  and  (in  my  opinion)  a  less 
exceptionable  method  would  have  been  to  have  distinguished  the  syllables  of  this  sort,  tehenever  they  teere  to  he  cea* 
traeUd,  by  adding  a  sign  of  Syncope,  thus ;  shoure's,  sMrc*s,  peree^d,  love'd.  But  after  all  a  render,  who  cannot 
perform  such  operations  for  himself,  had  better  not  trouble  his  head  about  the  Versification  of  Chaucer. 

Mr.  Urry  had  also  discovered,  that  the  final  e  (of  which  I  shall  treat  more  at  large  in  the  next  Section)  often  made 
a  syllable  in  Chaucer's  verse ;  and  (according  to  the  Preface  quoted  above)  he  '*  always  marked  with  an  accent,  when 
he  Judged  it  necessary  to  pronounce  it ;  as,  swctd,  halvft,  smal6,  ver.  5, 8,  91**  I  have  the  same  objection  to  this  mark 
that  I  have  to  innovations  in  orthography ;  and  besides,  that  it  would  be  apt  to  mislead  the  ignorant  reader  (for 
whom  only  it  can  be  intended),  by  making  him  suppose  that  tho  e  so  marked  was  really  to  be  accented,  whereas 
the  true  e  feminine  is  always  to  be  pionounced  with  an  obeoore  evanescent  sound,  and  is  incapable  of  booring 
any  stress  or  accent 
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ihaty  for  some  time,  they  retained  their  native  |n*onunciation ;  whether  they  were  Nouns 
Buhetantivoy  as,  kotU,  ver.  763.  faee,  ver.  1&80,  &c. — or  Adjectives,  as,  larye,  vcr.  755.  Hrange, 
▼er.  13,  &c. — or  Verbs,  as,  <fra»te,  ver.  1275G.  preekey  ver.  12327,  &o.  and  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  in  these  and  other  similar  words  in  the  French  language,  the  final  #  was  always  pro- 
nounced, as  it  still  is,  so  as  to  make  them  dissyllables. 

We  have  not  indeed  so  clear  a  proof  of  the  original  pronunciation  of  tlie  Saxon  part  *  of  onr 
kngnage ;  but  wo  know,  from  general  observation,  that  all  changes  of  pronunciation  are 
usually  made  by  smal*  degrees ;  and  therefore,  when  we  find  that  a  great  number  of  those 
words,  which  in  Chaucer's  time  ended  in  «,  originally  ended  in  a,  wo  may  reasonably  presume, 
that  our  ancestors  first  passed  from  the  broader  sound  of  a  to  the  thinner  sound  of  e  feminine, 
sod  not  at  once  firom  a  to  e  mute.  Besides,  if  the  final  «  in  such  words  was  not  pronounced, 
why  was  it  added !  From  the  time  that  it  has  confessedly  ceased  to  be  pronounced  it  has 
been  gradually  omitted  in  them,  except  where  it  may  be  supposed  of  use  to  lengthen  or 
loften  '^  the  preceding  syllable,  as  in — kope^  name,  &c.  But  according  to  the  antient  ortho- 
grsphy  it  terminates  many  words  of  Saxon  original,  where  it  cannot  have  been  added  for  any 
Rich  poipose,  as,  herte^  ekUde^  olde,  ipi/<f#,  &.c.  In  these  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
pnnioimced  as  an  «  feminine,  and  made  part  of  a  second  syllable ;  and  so,  by  a  parity  of 
resson,  in  all  others,  in  which,  as  in  these,  it  appears  to  have  been  substituted  for  the  Saxon  a. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  we  may  presume,  that  in  words  terminated,  according  to  the  Saxon 
form,  in  €»,  such  as  the  Infinitive  modes  and  Plural  numbers  of  Verbs,  and  a  great  variety  of 
Adverbs  and  Prepositions,  the  n  only  was  at  first  thrown  away,  xmd  the  e,  which  then  became 
final,  oontinned  for  a  long  time  to  be  pronounced  as  well  as  written. 

These  considerations  seem  sufficient  to  make  us  believe,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the 
e  feannine  is  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  both  the  French  and  Saxon  parts  of  our  language; 
isd  therefore,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  trace  the  reasons  of  that  pronunciation  in  all 
esies  so  plainly  as  in  those  which  have  been  just  mentioned,  we  may  safely,  I  think,  conclude 
with  the  learned  Wallis'',  that  what  is  generally  considered  as  an  #  mute  in  our  language, 

**  This  is  owing  to  the  Sucont  not  having  le/t  us  any  metrical  compotitions,  as  haa  been  obaenred  before,  p.  zxIjc. 
Hlekfla  eomplaina  £Or.  A.  8.  o.  zxiit  f.  70*  "  that  it  is  difficult  to  Icnow  of  how  many  syllables  a  Saxon  vene  some- 
tiass  ennslii^  fog  this  reason  among  others,  giiod  non  constat  quomodo  vocei  in  e  fctminino  vtl  oboeuro  Urminata 
pnmuntianda  tunt  in  earmime."  He  might,  perhaps  with  more  propriety,  have  complained,  that  it  is  difflonlt  to 
know  how  words  ending  in  e  feminine  are  to  be  pronounced  in  a  Saxon  verse,  because  it  is  uncertain  of  how  many 
ig^lshlaa  aaj  of  their  verses  consisted.  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text  two  cases  of  words  abbreviated,  in  which  I 
tUnk  W0  ntght  ooodnde  from  general  reasoning  that  tho  final  «  was  pronounced.  As  this  Theory,  with  respect  to 
thcM  wordo,  is  entirdy  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  Orm  (the  most  authentic  metrical  composer  that  we  have  in  our 
satisBt  teagoage)  it  would  not  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  the  practice  of  Orm,  in  other  wurds  of  Saxon 
wiilBal,  in  which  the  final  «  is  pronounced,  is  consonant  to  the  old  Saxon  usage.  However  that  may  be, 
tts  praetiee  of  Orm  must  certainly  be  admitted  to  prove,  that  such  a  pronunciation  prevailed  at  least  150  years 


*^  la  moM  of  the  words  in  which  the  final  e  has  been  omitted,  its  use  in  lengthening  or  softening  the  preceding 
■jfflatale  has  bceo  aopplied  by  an  alteration  in  the  Orthography  of  that  Syllable.  Thus.  ia—ffreU,  meU,  sUlt,  redt, 
dntt — in  which  the  first «  was  originally  long,  as  closing  a  qrllable,  it  has  (since  they  have  been  pronounced  as  Mono* 
qrUablssI  been  changed  either  into  ea,  as  ixk—ffr^t,  nuat,  ileal,  read,  dear  ;  or  into  et,  as  isi—itrut,  meet.  Heel,  reed, 
iter.  In  like  manner  the  o  in— Aote,/b<£,  dore,  gode,  mone,  has  been  changed  cither  into  oa,  as  \xk—boat,/oal s  or  into 
i^  as  In—^lse^.  PooA,  sieoii. 


'*  OnuB.  Liag.  Ang.  e.  L  f.  S.-  ''Orlgincm  vero  hujus  e  nmti,  nequis  miretur  undo  devenerit,  banc  esse  Judico: 
Mnapsfe  quod  antlquitns  pronnnclatum  fuerit,  sed  obscure  sono,  sicut  Gallorum  e  fcemlninum.**  He  afterwards  adds : 
*Ciillssiniiiin  aatem  huJus  rei  indicium  est  ex  antiquis  Poetis  petendum;  apud  quos  reperitur  lllud  «  promiscuA 
wl  cowtftosre  vel  non  ooostltuere  novam  Syllabam,  prout  ratio  carminis  postulaverit.**  So  that,  according  to  this 
I  wrltsr»  (who  has  confessedly  searched  much  deeper  into  the  formation  of  vocal  sounds  in  general,  and  the 
of  the  Ifinglish  language  in  particular,  than  any  of  our  other  Grammarians,)  I  might  have  assumed, 
the  point,  whidi  I  have  been  labouring  in  the  text  (by  arguments  drawn  from  reason  and  analogy)  to 
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either  at  i\e  end  or  in  the  middle  of  words",  was  antiently  pronounced,  but  obsenreljr,  Uke    I 
the  e  feminine  of  the  French. 

§  XTii.  The  third  kind  of  irreguUirity,  to  which  an  English  verse  is  liable,  is  from  the 
accents  being  misplaced.  The  restoring  of  Chaucci^s  words  to  their  just  number  of  syllables, 
by  the  methods  which  liave  been  pointed  out  above,  will  often  be  of  signal  service  in  restoring 
his  accents  also  to  their  proper  places ;  but  further,  in  many  words,  we  must  be  cautions  of 
concluding  too  hastily  that  Chaucer  accented  the  same  syllables  that  we  do.  On  the  oontrary, 
I  am  persuaded  that  in  his  French  words  he  most  commonly  laid  his  accent  according  to  the  I 
French  custom  (upon  the  laii  syllable,  or  the  last  but  one  in  words  ending  in  0  feminine),  which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  very  reverse  of  our  practice.  Thus  in  ver.  3.  he  uses  lieoAr  for  liqwmri 
ver.  11.  eordga  for  eo^ragea ;  ver.  22.  again,  eorAge  for  wtLrage;  ver.  37.  rettfs  for  rtcMm  ;  ver.  77. 
riA^  for  rSyage;  ver.  109, 10.  viaAge — ut&ge  for  fn$age — ^9ag«;  ver.  140.  manhn  for  mdnner;  ver. 
188.  labo^re  for  lAbour;  ver.  204.  preUt  for  prilate:  ver.  211.  lanoAge  for  Umguage;  ver.  212 
mariAge  for  m&rriage  ;  ver.  216.  eontrfe  for  country;  and  so  through  the  whole  work. 

In  the  same  manner  he  accents  the  last  Syllable  of  the  Participle  Present,  as,  ver.  885, 6. 
vedding — coming  for  wfdding — e6ming;  ver.  9011.  living  for  Uving;  ver.  907^  8.  coming — crying  for 
coming — crying ;  ver.  998.  brenning  for  brenning,  &c.  and  as  he  does  this  in  words  of  Saxon  at 
well  as  of  French  growth,  I  should  suppose  that  the  old  Participle  of  the  present  tense,  ending 
in  andf  was  originally  accented  upon  that  syllable,  as  it  certainly  continued  to  be  by  the  Scot- 
tiAli  Poets  a  long  time  after  Chaucer.  See  Bp.  Douglas,  Virg.  p.  18.  ver.  18.  Spryngind ;  ver 
51.  Ber&iid ;  p.  27.  ver.  49.  Fle&nd ;  p.  29.  ver.  10.  Seind. 

These  instances  are  all  taken  from  the  Riming  syllables  (where  a  strong  accent  is  indis> 
pensably  necessary)  in  order  to  prove  beyond  contradiction,  that  Chaucer  frequently  aooented 
his  words  in  the  French  manner.  But  if  he  followed  this  practice  at  the  end  of  his  verses,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  he  did  the  same  in  the  middle,  whenever  it  gave  a  more  harmoniooi 
flow  to  his  metre ;  and  therefore  in  ver.  4.  instead  of  virtue,  I  suppose  he  pronounced  csrt^; 
in  ver.  1 1.  instead  of  ndture,  nat<ir€ ;  in  ver.  25.  instead  of  avinturey  aventHre;  in  ver.  46.  instead 
of  k6nour,  honour,  &c. 


L 


There  Is  much  more  to  this  purpnee  In  WalUs,  foe.  df .  which  I  should  tranacrfhe,  if  I  did  not  suppoM  that  hit 
boolc  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  who  is  likely  to  he  curious  upon  this  subject  I  will  only  take  notice  of  one  pasHge 
which  may  be  wrested  to  his  disadvantage.  From  considering  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  e  feminla*  In  our 
language,  and  observing  that  the  French,  with  whom  he  conversed,  rery  often  suppressed  It  in  their  common 
ho  has  been  led  to  predict,  that  the  pronunciation  of  It  would  nerhapt  shortly  be  disuaed  among  them  tm 
ourselves.  The  prediction  has  certainly  failed ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  will  Tenture  to  say,  that,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  made.  It  was  not  unworthy  of  Wallises  sagacity.  Unluckily  for  Its  success,  a  number  of  eminent  wrilon 
happened,  at  that  very  time,  to  be  growing  up  in  Fmnce,  whose  works,  having  since  been  reeetved  as  etandardi  of 
style,  must  probably  fix  for  many  centuries  the  antient  usage  of  the  e  feminine  in  Poetry,  and  of  course  give  a  aomI- 
drrablo  check  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  languoge.  If  the  age  of  Edward  III  had  been  as  faronrable  to  LetCenas 
that  of  Louis  XIV ;  If  Chaucer  and  his  contemporary  Poets  had  acquired  the  same  authority  here,  that  ComefUs^ 
Muli^re,  Racine,  and  Boileau,  have  obtained  In  France;  if  their  works  had  been  published  by  themtdves^  and  per- 
petuated in  a  genuine  state  by  printing ;  I  think  It  probable,  that  thee  feminine  would  still  have  preeenred  ita  |daoe 
in  our  Poetical  language  at  least,  and  certainly  without  any  prejudice  to  the  smoothness  of  our  verslflcatlaa. 

'*  The  reasoning  In  the  text  concerning  the  final  e  is  equally  applicable  to  the  same  Towel  hi  the  middle  of  word& 
Indeed  (as  Wallis  has  observed,  loc.  eit,)  ■*  vix  uspiam  in  medio  dictionis  reperitnr  e  mutum,  qnod  non  ab  origine 
fiierit  finale.**  If  therefore  It  wos  pronounced  while  final,  it  would  probably  continue  to  be  pronomioed  notwltb- 
Btanding  the  addition  of  a  syllable.  If  it  was  pronounced  In  steeU,  Cretee,  toryr,  riehe.  It  would  be  pronomoed  In 
iweUljf,  trewdjft  Utrffdjft  rieheiy.  [See  ver.  123  and  3219^  ver.  775  and  3009,  ver  2740  and  903i,  rer.  1014  and  ISl&j 
In  another  Tery  numerous  set  of  words  (French  Verbals  ending  in  ment)  the  pronunciation  of  this  middles  Is  eooB. 
tenanced,  not  only  by  analogy,  but  also  by  the  still  subsisting  practice  In  the  French  language.  •  80  Chaooer  eertainty 
pronounced  tha  words,  JugtmenU  ver.  TSQi  807*  S2a  commandaiMntt  rer.  S871.  2961.  amendement,  ret,  4183L  fitrtirifnl^ 
.tvlitmenU  ver.  4505,  S.  Even  Spenser  In  the  same  Canto  (the  8th  of  B.  v.)  uses  atttmement  and  a«ei^p«flieiU»  «a  wm^ 
of  four  syllables :  [St  21.  8.— 30.  5.^  and  Wallis  takes  notice  that  the  middle  e  In  commandement 
In  his  time. 
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It  may  bo  proper  however  to  observe,  that  we  are  not  to  expect  from  Chaucer  that  regu- 
larity in  the  disposition  of  his  accents,  which  tho  practice  of  our  greatest  Poets  in  the  last  and 
the  present  century  has  taught  us  to  consider  as  ossential  to  harmonious  "  versification.  None 
flf  hia  masters^  either  French  or  Italian,  had  set  hmi  a  pattern  of  exactness'^  in  this  respect ; 
wad  H  Is  rather  surprising,  that,  without  rule  or  example  to  guide  him,  he  has  so  seldom  failed 
to  pimee  bis  accents  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce  the  cadence  best  suited  to  the  nature  of 
his 


I  XTiii.  I  shall  conclude  this  long  and  (I  fear)  tedious  Essay,  with  a  Grammatical  and 
Uetrieal  Analysis  of  the  first  eighteen  lines  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  This  will  afford  me  an 
opportonity  of  illustrating  at  once  a  considerable  part  of  that  Theor}',  which  I  have  ventured 
to  propose  in  the  preceding  pages,  with  regard  to  the  Language  and  Versification  of  Chaucer. 
The  remainder  I  shall  take  occasion  to  explain  in  a  few  notes  upon  particular  passages. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 

I.  *  fVhAnne  that  April  wfth  his  *«Ao^r«f  *t6le 

II.  The  drofighte  of  Mirch  hath  ^  pireed  16  the  *  r6te, 

m.  And  *  bdthed  ^very  v^e  in  '  twiehe  '  licotf r, 

IV.  Of  whfche  >  vert^  eng^ndred  fo  the  flofir  ; 

V.  Whan  Z^phiriis  eke  with  his  *96tg  brethe 

*  ItliUffni^ I  toUev%  that,  in  our  Herolo Metros thote  Venei^  oomidered  singly,  are  th«  most  bannonloui^  in 

«Ueh  tlw  Accsnto  fUl  upon  the  eron  SyllaUos ;  but  it  has  never,  that  I  know,  been  deflnod,  how  far  a  Terse  may 

Hry  A«a  ttls  Its  moat  perfect  liorm,  and  yet  remain  a  vetseo    On  the  Unth  (or  riming)  qrllable  a  strong  Accent  is  in 

•II  mmm  tnillspsnsibly  leqoired ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  line  tolerably  harmonious,  it  seems  necessary  that  at 

■Mrs  oC  the  «9en  ^yllablea  should  be  accented,  the  fyurth  being  (almost  always)  one  of  them.    Alilton 

kas  Bd  snIOseled  -his  Terse  eren  to  theee  rules ;  snd  particularly,  either  by  negligence  or  debign,  he  has 

hm^fim^Oif  pot  an  nMcesnted  syllable  in  iXte  fourth  place;    Bee  P.  L.  b.  liL  aC  M8L  b.  t.  413.  7M.  874. 

V  •  It  baa  been  ■nggested  aboTc,  that  Chancer  probably  copied  bis  Heroic  Metre  from  Boceaoew  But  neither  Boccace 
lior  wmf  of  the  older  ItaUaa  Poets  are  exact  in  the  disposition  of  their  aocentSi  Though  their  Hendeoaqrllable  Metre 
I*  allerwed  by  the  beet  Critics  to  be  deriTed  from  the  Trimeter  Iambic  Gatalectic^  the  pcrfectioa  of  it  has  nerer  been 
like  that  of  onr  Heroio  Metre,  to  consist  in  the  conformity  of  its  Accents  to  the  pure  Iambic  measure. 
>  L.  IL  Dlst.  ttL  o.  It.  Plart.  L  Nor  docs  the  King  of  NaTorre  always  dispose  his  Accents  more  agreeably  to 
It  BOtionsb  It  is  probable.  I  think,  that  some  fundamental  differenoee  in  the  three  languages  may  have 
laA  sarii  ef  tlie  three  natknia  to  prefer  a  different  form  of  constructing  the  same  kind  of  Tcrse. 

LI.  ]m«Nn«,8Az.  H|>8eDne,  is  so  seldom  used  as  a  DfstpUaltU  by  Chaucer,  that  for  some  time  I  had  great 
4seiia  abnat  the  true  reading  of  this  line.  I  now  belicTe  that  It  is  right,  as  hero  printed,  and  that  the  same  word  is 
t»  be  fMSBncsd  aa  a  J>tstpamM€  ia  Tsr.  7M. 

Bat  with  these  veUkas  mAohim  that  he  fond- 

Tkmmnt,  a  word  of  the  same  form,  occurs  more  frequently  as  a  Diss^UabU.    See  Tor.  18200.  12908. 1S791. 13984. 15881 
a  aisnwi,  Difc  Phtrai  mmmber.   See  aboTc,  p^  zlU.— &  Solf .  flecTer.  t. 

U.  1.  fgned.  Die.  PartUipU  qftke  Past  Time,    See  aboTC^  p.  zlii.— 8.  Xote  t  root. 

UL  l.&ia<rf;i>ia.  SeelL  1.— &  Swickt,  each;  from  SwiUte,  Sax.— J.  Ueotir,  Fa.  has  the  accent  upon  the  Ian 
iTllabis,  after  the  Frsndi  mode. 

It.  L  TerttU,  Fa.  may  be  aooented  in  the  same  manner.    There  is  another  way  of  presenring  the  harmony  of  this 
^  making  whidit,  (from  wMtke,  Sax.)  a  DlupllaltU,    Bee  T«r.  101 ).  9H\,  5408.  6U7*    Veriui  mj^y  tnen  be 
as  It  is  now,  with  the  accent  on  the  jlr«(.-  the  second  qrllable  being  incorporated  with  the  first  of 


▼.LArfibSWflikMcCr/ eirse^IMs.   See  Ttr.  asilli  80901  3784.  3781. 8790^ 
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Yi.  ^Enspired  hith  in  ^very  htflt  and  h^tho 

VII.  The  t^ndre  *  cr6ppet,  and  the  *  y6npe  sdnue, 

▼121.  Hith  in  the  lUm  his  *  hdlfe  oofirs  *  pr6nns, 

IX.  And  ^  «iiii/«  ^fo4ilet  *mdken  mdlodfe, 

X.  That  *  «l^^  *  dlle  night  with  tfpen  e/e, 

XI.  So  prfkeUi  *  h/m  ^  nat^r^  in  '  Air  *  ewrdgeM  ; 
xit.  Than  >  longen  ftflk  to  '  ^tfn  on  pflgnmiges, 

XIII.  And  *  pdlmer*es  fdr  to  *  i/Artfn  '  ttrdnge  strtfndes, 

XIV.  To  1  s^rve  *  hdlwet  9  eo^he  in  sdndry  Itfndes  ; 

XV.  And  Bp^iallj^  from  ^very  *  thiret  dnde 
zvi.  Of  *  BngleUnd  to  Ctoterhfiry  « thegwAide, 

XVII.  The  hdly  hlisfttl  mirtjrr  ftfr  to  s^e, 

XVIII.  That  >  A^  hath  *  Ai/pex,  whio  that  th^y  were  '  M0. 

YL  1.  EntpireiL  Tria.  Part.  qfPatt  Time. 

TIL  1.  Crcppett  !»*•  '*<•  i^* » tkouret,  L  S.-4.  Tonge,  Dlt.  See  ver.  213. 688. 1013.  assx  73.  It  ie  need  «•  a  DiuH- 
loMt  In  the  OrmnlKM.    Ool.  sao. 

TlMt  wis  god  bline  Ml  I  wb  tm  ArsjnkJve  6^nS*« 

&ronge  and  £<m^  are  prooonnoed  in  the  lamo  manner.    See  ver.  Sd7&  SS40, 8.  3089. 343B.  3888. 

Vm.  l.l7a{/'<orl7a/««bI>l«>    The  original  word  is  Ha(/bi.    So  Sefect  from  Selera,  is  a  DicfyOoNe,  ver.  2861.  4535. 
2.  Yrount  /  Ron.    Part  iff  Ike  Patt  Timu,  with  the  Saxon  prepositiTe  artiole  ^e,  which  in  the  lfS&  of  Chanoer  if 
unlvenally  expreased  by  |r»  or  f.   In  this  Edition,  for  the  nke  of  pflnpiciiity»  g  only  is  need. 

IX.  1.  SmaU  Dis.  See  ver.  148.  2078. 8897. 10807 — 8.  FtmUe,  Dis.  as  Skauree.  L  2.— 3.  Maken  /  make.  Plurai  Kum^ew 
^f  the  Prtieut  Tense,    See  above,  p.  zzri. 

X  1.  Stepen,  as  JIaketu  IX.  3^2.  AOe,  Die.    See  ver.  78. 948.  588.  I8S4. 2102. 

XI.  I.  Hem  i  Them.    It  la  constantly  used  eo  by  Clianoer.  2.  Kmture  should  periiape  be  accented  on  the  Uul  syllable 
(or  rather  the  Inet  but  one,  auppoeing  it  a  TriepUeMe),  after  the  French  manner,  though  in  the  i»«eent  caae  the  Terae 
will  be  eufficiently  harmonlotta  if  It  be  accented  on  the  Jlrft    That  Chaucer  did  often  aooent  it  after  the  French 
manner  appears  from  ver.  8778.  9842.  11637.  11945.  122291    In  the  saroo  manner  he  accents  Figure,  ver.  2037.  8045. 
MeHre.  tct.  8138. 8498.    Aedre,  StaUre,  tot.  8130;  3.    Peintdre^  ver.  11967.    Awenidre,  ver.  1188. 1237.    CreaiAre,  rer. 
2307. 48R3.  and  many  other  words  of  the  same  form,  derived  ftpom  the  French  language.— 4.  irir/  Their.  The  Pueseasife 
Pronoun  of  the  third  Feraon  Plural  la  variously  written,  Hir,  Hire,  Her,  and  Hcrtt  not  only  in  diltecnt  MBS.  bat 
«Tvn  in  the  same  page  of  good  1I8&    There  eeema  to  be  no  reaaon  for  perpetuatfaig  varietiea  of  thia  Und,  whldi  eaa 
only  have  taken  their  riae  fkom  the  unaettled  atate  of  our  Orthogn^hy  before  the  lavention  of  Printings  and  whieh 
now  contribute  more  than  any  real  alterati<m  of  the  language  to  obecure  the  aenee  of  our  old  Authora.  In  thia  edition, 
therefore^  Hir  Is  constantly  put  to  aignity  Their  .■  and  Hire  iovifoUj  Her,  whether  it  be  theobUqnecaeeof  the  Pereonal 
Pronoun  She,  or  the  PnaeaaiTe  of  the  aame  Pronoun^— ^  Corjtge*,  Fa.  ia  to  be  accented  on  the  PenuUima.    See  before^ 
p.  xliv.and  alao  ver.  19C7.  2215.    To  the  other  inatancea  quoted  in  p.  zUt.  add,  AvetnUge,  ver.  2449  4S6&    Broedgt^ 
3375.   r9r4ge,  ver.  3866.    Unige,  Ter.  487a  54191    Servdge,  ver.  1948. 4788.    C^etdge,  ver.  583U    Pardge,  rar.  3832. 

XII.  1.  L&ngen  aa  Ilmken.  DC  3^—2.  Gen,  IniinitlTO  Mode  of  Go,  terminated  in  n  according  to  the  Saxon  form.  Sec 
abuve^  p.  xxtI. 

Xm.  1.  Pdlmer^ee,  Die.  the  e  of  the  termination  being  cut  out  by  Syncope^  aa  it  generally  ia  In  Pimrea  Komm9oilkrte 
Slyllable^  accented  upon  the  Jtrtf,  and  in  the  P«it  Temete  and  their  ParMc^lct  ^  FerU,  of  the  eame  ileetilptlan, 
ending  in  ed.  The  reaaon  eeema  to  bev  that,  where  the  Accent  ia  placed  ao  early,  we  cannnt  pronounce  the  final  eyUaUes 
fUUy,  without  lajring  more  streea  upon  them,  than  they  can  properly  bear^-8.  Sefcm  aa  Gon.  XIL  2.-^  Strmnge,  Dia 
Fa.    See  bcfora,  pw  xUU. 

XIV.  I.  Serve  Dis.  tram  Serven,  the  a  being  thrown  away  before  %.  See  aboT%  p.  xxtL  and  zlUL— 9.  Hmtwee,  But. 
|>Rl^ef  •  The  Saxon  J  is  changed  into  w,  as  in  sorwe,  morwe,  and  aome  others ;  though  it  generally  passes  into  9, 
The  dcriTatlTcs  fmro  thia  sante  word  afTord  us  instanoes  of  both  forms ;  Holfm-ss,  Hdpdeip,  All-/r«IIewf-day.— 
3l  Comtke  ;  known,  ne  ParUeipte  ^tke  Peut  Time  fkum  C»nnen,  to  know.    See  before^  n.  3Sb 

XV.  1.  Skfres,  Dis.  Genitive  Cose  Sing    Sec  before,  p.  xliL 

XVL 1.  B^gM&md,  TriiyUabK  from  the  Saxon  Gn^lalanba.— The  last  foot  consists  of  thiee  ^yllablee. 

-to  Cia  I  teebddr  1  y  they  wende. 
Boe  aboTe^  n.  M. 

XVUL  I.  Frai  /  Them     See  XL  l.->3.  Hdpen,  the  PeatiHple  nftke  PmH  Time  fknm  ttM  Incgnlar  Tctb  Hdp.   f^ 
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n.  34.— A  Seke  /  Sick.    As  Chaucer  nsnally  writes  this  word  8ike,  we  may  sappcee  that  in  this  instance  he  has 
the  Orthography  in  order  to  make  the  Rime  more  exact ;  a  liberty,  with  which  he  sometimes  indulges  hlmMlf* 
I  modi  more  sparingly  than  his  contemporary  PoetSp  The  Saxon  writers  afford  authorities  to  Justify  elthrr  i**A*hod 
Ling,  as  they  use  both  8eOCa  and  8lOCa. 

re  hitherto  considered  these  Terses  as  consisting  of  ten  syllables  only ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  obsemr,  that, 
Ing  to  the  rules  of  pronunciation  established  above,  all  of  them,  exoept  the  3d  and  4th,  otmslst  reslly  of  eUitem 
es.  This  is  evident  at  flnt  sight  in  rer.  11,  IS,  13;  14,  and  might  be  shewn  as  dearly,  by  authority  or  analogy,  in 
hers ;  but  as  the  eleventh  ^yllable^  in  our  TersiUcation,  bdng  nnaooented,  may  always,  I  i^prehend,  be  absent 
ssnt  without  pn^ndioe  to  the  metn.  then  does  not  seem  to  be  aivy  necess^y  for  pointing  it  out  in  ereiy 
alarlni 
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setting  out.  The  Knight  appointed  by  lot  to  tell  the  first 
Tale,  f  iz.  Tub  Kniuutss  Talb  copied  from  the  Tke- 
leUa  of  Boceace.  A  summary  account  of  the  Theieidcu 
}z.  The  Monk  called  upon  to  tell  a  Tale;  interrupted 
by  the  Miller,  §  xi.  Thb  Millbr's  Talb.  f  zii.  Thb 
Rbtbs  Talb.  The  principal  Incidents  taken  from  an 
old  French  Fabliav.  {  xni.  Thb  Cokbs  Talb,  imperfect 
In  all  the  M88.  No  foundation  for  aitcribing  the  Story  of 
Oamelpn  to  Chaucer.  {  xir,  Thb  PaouwuR  to  the  Mam 
or  Lawbs  Tale.  The  progress  of  the  Pilgrims  upon  their 
{oomey.  A  reflection  seemingly  leveled  at  Oower.  {  xv. 
Thb  Man  or  Lawbs  Talb  taken  fmm  GowfTf  who  was 
not  the  Inventor  of  it.  A  similar  story  In  a  Lay  of  Bre- 
taffne,  i  xvi.  Reasons  for  placing  the  Wi/e  cf  BtUhet 
Prologue  next  to  the  Man  nf  Lawtt  Talt,  $  xvil  Thb 
Wira  or  Bathbs  Prouwub.  {  xvtii.  Thb  Wira  or 
llATBBs  Talb  taken  from  the  story  of  Florcntin  Gower, 
sr  from  some  older  narrative.  The  fable  much  Improved 
by  Chaucer.  {  xix.  Thb  Tales  or  thb  Frbrb  and  thb 
SuMPNOUR.  9  XX.  Trb  Clbrum  Talb  said  by  Chaucer 
to  be  borrowed  from  Petrarch,  whose  work  upon  this  sub- 
|ect  is  a  mere  translation  from  Boceace.  {  xxr.  Reasons 
for  changing  the  order  of  the  threo  Uut  Stansas  of  tho 
llallade  at  the  end  of  the  CUrket  Tale,  and  for  placing 
the  Prologue  to  the  Marchantt  Tale  immediately  after 
them.  {  xzri.  Thb  Marchants  Talb.  The  adventure 
of  the  Pear-tree  In  the  Latin  fables  of  Adolphu*.  The 
Fhtto  and  Proserpine  of  Chaucer  revived  by  Shakeqteare 
ander  tho  names  of  Oberon  and  Tltania,    {  xxin.  A  new 


Prolooub  to  thb  Bqdibbb  T*3'd  (now  Urst  printed)  eon 
necting  It  with   the  Marekante  Tate,   S  xxir.  Tat 
Squibbs  Talb,  probably  never  finished  by  Chancer.   | 
xxr,  Thb  Frahkblbiivb  Prologob,  attributed  to  the 
Marchant  In  the  common  editions.  Reasons  for  rffstnrlag 
It  to  the  FrankeUim,  $  zxTt.  Thb  FBAmuLBiNS  Tals 
taken  from  a  Lay  of  Br^agn€,    The  same  stray  twlo» 
told  by  Boecaee,    f  zzm.  Reasons  for  removing  th* 
Tales  of  the  Nonno  and  Chanont  Teman  to  the  end  d' 
the  NonncM  Preettes  Tale,   f  xxmi.  Doubts  coocarainf 
the  Prologue  to  the  Doctourt  Tale,   S  zxiz.  Trh  Doo- 
TouRS  Talb.    The  story  of  Yligtnia  from  Xi«y.    |  zxx. 
Thb  Paboonbrb  Proloodb.    The  proper  use  of  the  P)n>- 
logue  In  I  his  work.    The  outline  of  thb  Pardohbrs  Talb 
in  the  Cento  JfoveUe  AnHche,   §  xxxi.  Reasons  for  trans- 
ferring to  the  Shipman  a  Prologue  which  has  usnall) 
been  prefixed  to  the  Tale  of  the  Squter,   Thb  SHinsARv 
Talb  probably  borrowed  from  some  French  F^Meonr^ 
older  than  Boceace,    $  xxxif.  Thb  PatORBSSBB  Proumhtm 
A.vD  Talb.    f  xxxiif.  Chaucer  called  up<m  for  his  Talab 
His  Rims  or  Birb  TBoraa  a  ridicule  upon  tba  ohl 
metrical  Romances.    $  xxxiv.  His  other  Tale  of  MsubbS 
In  Prose,  a  translation  from  the  French,    $  xxxT.  Tr0 
MoNKRS  Talb,  upon  the  plan  otBocaut'M  work  De  Cmei' 
bus  virorttm  illuslrium,    %  xxxvL  Thb  Talb  or  rar 
No!«NBa  Prbrst.    The  ground-work  borrowed  from  • 
Fuble  of  Marie,  a  French   Poetess,     f   zxzm.  Thb 
Nu!nf Bs  Talb  not  connected  with  any  preceding  Tato> 
I'ranalated  from  the  Life  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the  QoUUn 
Legende,    Originally  composed  as  a  separate  woric    f 
xxxviiL  Thb  Talb  or  thb  Chanons  Ybman,  a  Mtirs 
against  the  Alchemists.    {  xxxix.  Thb  MAHCirLBS  PBO- 
LOGVB.    The  Pilgrims  advanced  to  a  place  oallad  oBob 
up  and  down."     Thb  MAHanuBa  Talb,  tha  fabia  of 
Coronis  in  Ovid.   §  xl.  The  Poem,  called  ••  Tkg  Flom- 
man's  TalCy"  why  omitted  in  this  edition.    |  xu,  Thb 
PKaso.<«*s  Prolooub.    The  time  of  the  day.    Thb  Ptf^ 
son's  Talb,  a  Treatise  on  Penance.    S  xui.  Bsnuurki 
upon  what  Is  commonly  called  the  Rbtractation  at  the 
end  of  the  Person's  Tale,    Conclusion. 


z 


§  I.  The  Dramatic  form,  which  Boceace  gave  to  his  collection  of  Tales,  or  Novels,  about 
the  middle  of  tho  fourteenth  Century  ^,  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  capital  improvemeDt 

>  Tho  Action  of  tlie  Decameron  being  supposed  In  IMB,  the  year  of  the  great  pestilence,  it  Is  probable  that  Jlorcacc 
Ud  not  set  about  his  work  till  after  thai  perkkL    How  soon  he  completed  it  is  uncertain.    It  should  mboi  from  th# 
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S|)ecies  of  amusing  composition.  The  Decameron  in  that  respect,  not  to  mention  manj 
has  the  same  advantage  over  the  Cento  NotdU  antiehe^  which  are  supposed  to  have 
id  it  in  point  of  time,  that  a  regular  Comedy  will  necessarily  have  over  an  equal 
*  of  single  unconnected  Scenes.  Perhaps  indeed  there  would  be  no  great  harm,  if  the 
would  permit  us  to  consider  the  Decameron,  and  other  compositions  of  that  kind,  in 
t  of  Comedies  not  intended  for  the  stage :  at  least  we  may  venture  to  assume,  that  the 
.ny  such  composition  shall  copy  tlie  most  essential  forms  of  Comedy,  the  more  natural 
Bned  the  Plan  shall  be  ;  the  more  the  Characters  shall  be  diversified  ;  the  more  the 
liall  be  suited  to  the  Characters  ;  so  much  the  more  conspicuous  will  be  the  skill  of  the 
t  and  his  work  approach  the  nearer  to  perfection. 

The  Canterbury  Tales  are  a  work  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Decameron,  and  were, 
robability,  composed  in  imitation  of  it,  though  upon  a  different  and,  in  my  opinion,  an 
id  plan.  It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that,  in  the  several  points  abovementioned, 
r  has  either  been  more  judicious,  or  more  fortunate,  than  his  master  Boccace  :  but, 
;  for  the  present '  tliat  disquisition,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  immediate  object  of  this 
sc,  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  lay  before  the  Reader  the  general  plan  of  the  Canter- 
lies,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  designed  by  Cliaucer  ;  and,  secondly,  to  give 
cular  review  of  the  several  parts  of  that  work,  which  are  come  down  to  us,  as  they 
lished  in  this  edition. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  may  be  learned  in  a  great  measure  from 
logue,  which  Chaucer  himself  has  prefixed  to  them.  He  supposes  there,  that  a  company 
rims  going  to  Canterbury  assemble  at  an  Inn  in  Southwark,  and  agree,  that,  for  their 
1  amusement  on  the  road,  each  of  them  shall  tell  at  least  one  Tale  in  going  to 
>ury,  and  another  in  coming  back  from  thence  ;  and  that  he,  who  shall  tell  the  best 
shall  be  treated  by  the  rest  with  a  supper  upon  their  return  to  the  same  Inn.  *  This 
ly  the  Fiible,  The  Characters  of  the  Pilgrims  are  as  various  as,  at  that  time,  coud  be 
n  the  several  departments  of  middle  life  ;  that  is,  in  fact,  as  various  as  coud,  with  any 
lity,be  brought  together,  so  as  to  form  one  company ;  the  highest  and  the  lowest  ranks 
ty  being  necessarily  excluded.  It  appears  further,  that  the  design  of  Chaucer  was  not 
to  recite  the  Tales  told  by  the  Pilgrims,  but  also  to  describe  their  journey,  And  all  th$ 

ion  to  the  Fourth  Day,  that  a  part  (containing  perhaps  the  three  first  I>ays)  was  published  separately;  tot 
itrodnction  he  tnlces  pains  to  answer  the  censures,  which  had  been  passed  upon  him  by  several  persons,  who 
his  NoTels.  One  of  the  censures  is,  *'  that  it  did  not  become  his  age  to  write  for  the  nmiisement  of  women, 
his  answer  he  seems  to  allow  the  fact,  that  ho  was  rather  an  old  fdlow,  but  endeavours  to  Justify  himself  by 
pies  of  *'  Guido  Caralcanti  et  Dante  Alighleri  pia  vecchi  et  Messer  Cino  da  Ptstofa  vcechUsimo."  It  appears 
issage  in  the  Laberinto  dTAmore  [Ed.  1723.  t.  iii.  p.  84.3,  ^'^^  Bocoaoe  considered  himself  as  an  elderly  num. 
was  a  little  tamed  of  forty ;  and  therefore  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  the  Decameron  may  very  well 
a,  as  Salriati  has  fixed  it,  [V.  Manni.  1st  del  Decam.  p.  144.]  in  1353,  when  Boocace  was  Just  forty  years  of 
ve  consider  tha  nature  of  the  work,  and  that  the  Author,  In  his  Conclusion,  calls  It  repeatedly  •*  lunffa 
nd  says,  that  *'  motto  tempo"  had  paa^ed  between  the  commencement  and  the  completion  of  it,  we  can  hardly, 
tuppoee  that  it  was  finished  in  less  than  ten  years  ;  which  will  bring  the  publication  of  the  entire  collection 
I,  OS  we  now  hare  it,  down  to  1358. 

I  only  Just  mention  what  appear  to  me  to  be  fundamental  defects  in  the  Decameron.  In  the  first  place,  the 
indefinite:  not  limited  by  its  own  nature,  but  merely  by  the  will  of  the  Author.  It  might,  if  ho  bnd  been 
1,  have  as  well  comprehended  twenty,  or  a  hundred  days,  as  ten ;  and  therefore,  though  some  frivolous  reasons 
aed  for  the  return  of  the  Comimny  to  Florence,  we  see  too  plainly,  that  the  true  reason  was,  that  the  budget 
I  was  exhausted.  Not  to  mention,  that  every  day  after  the  first  may  properly  be  considered  ooeontaining  a  new 
r,  what  is  worse,  a  repetition  of  the  Action  of  the  former  day.  The  second  defect  is  in  the  CharaetsrSt  which 
arly  resembling  to  each  other,  in  age,  rank,  and  even  natural  disposition,  that,  if  they  had  been  strictly  sup- 
heir  conversation  must  have  been  Incapable  of  that  variety,  which  is  necessary  to  carry  the  reader  through  so 
ark.  The  third  defect  has  arisen  from  the  author's  attempt  to  remedy  the  second.  In  order  to  diversify  ond 
lis  narrations,  he  has  made  a  circle  of  virtuous  ladles  and  polite  gentlemen  hear  and  relate  In  their  turns  a 
t>f  sturles,  which  cannot  with  any  degree  of  probability  be  supposed  to  have  been  suffered  in  sqeii  an  sstiembly 
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rcmenant  of  their  pU^rUncuje  [ver.  726.]  ;  including,  probably,  their  adventures  at  Canterborj  at 
well  as  upon  the  road.  If  wc  add,  that  the  Tales,  besides  being  nicelj  adapted  to  the 
Characters  of  their  respective  Relatcrs,  were  intended  to  be  connected  together  by  suitable 
introductions,  and  interspersed  with  diverting  episodes  ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  them 
was  to  have  been  executed  in  Verse ;  we  sliall  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  extent  and  difficulty 
of  the  whole  undertaking  :  and  admiring,  as  we  must,  the  vigour  of  that  genius,  which  in  an 
advanced  ogc  '  coud  begin  so  vast  a  work,  we  shall  rather  lament  than  be  surprised  that  it 
has  been  left  imperfect. 

§  iv.  In  truth,  if  we  compare  those  parts  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  of  which  we  are  in 
possession,  with  the  sketch  which  has  been  just  given  of  the  intended  whole,  it  wiU  be  found 
that  more  than  one  half  is  wanting.  The  Prologue  we  have,  perhaps  nearly  complete,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  journey  to  Canterbury  ;  but  not  a  word  of  the  transactions  at  Canterbury, 
or  of  the  journey  homeward,  or  of  the  Epilogue,  which,  we  may  suppose,  was  to  have  con- 
cluded, the  work,  with  an  account  of  the  Prize-supper  and  the  separation  of  tli9  company. 
Even  in  that  part  which  we  have  of  the  journey  to  Canterbury,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
following  Review,  to  take  notice  of  certain  defects  and  inconsistencies,  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  work  was  never  finished  by  the  Author. 

§  v.  Having  thus  stated  the  general  Plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  I  shall  now,  according  to 
my  promise,  enter  upon  a  particular  Review  of  those  parts  of  them,  which  are  published  in  this 
edition^  beginning  with  the  Prologue. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Chaucer,  in  the  first  lines  of  the  Prologue,  to  mark 
with  some  exactness  the  time  of  his  supposed  pilgrimage ;  but  unluckily  the  two  circumstances 
of  his  description,  which  were  most  likely  to  answer  that  purpose,  are  each  of  them  irrecon- 
cileable  to  the  other.  When  he  tells  us,  that  "  the  shoures  of  April  haidperoedto  the  roU  the 
drought  of  March"  [ver.  1>  2.],  we  must  suppose,  in  order  to  allow  due  time  for  such  an 
operation,  that  April  was  far  advanced;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  place  of  the  Sun,  **  having 
just  run  half  his  course  in  the  Ram  "  [ver.  T,  8.],  restrains  us  to  some  day  in  the  very  latter 
end  of  March  ;  as  the  Vernal  Equinox,  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  according  to  his  own  treatise 
on  the  Astrolabe  \  was  computed  to  happen  on  the  twelfth  of  March.  This  difficulty  may, 
and  I  think,  should,  be  removed  by  reading  in  ver.  8,  tU  Bull,  instead  of  tie  i2am*.    All  the 

s  Chaucer  was  bom  in  l3StB,  and  It  is  most  probable.  I  think,  that  he  did  not  begin  his  Canterbury  Tales  bofws 
I38S,  at  the  earliest.  My  reason  is  this.  The  Queen,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Legende  <if  Oood  Women,  rer.  498.  was 
certainly  Anno  of  Bohemia,  the  first  Queen  of  Richard  II.  81ie  was  not  married  to  Richard,  till  the  beginning  of 
1383.  so  that  tho  Legende  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  year.  In  the  Legende  [vw.  Sfl^ 
S3S.  Ter.  417—430]  Chaucer  has  enumerated,  I  bellero.  all  the  considerable  works  which  he  had  then  composed.  It 
was  to  his  purpose  not  to  omit  any.  He  not  only  dt^es  not  mention  tho  Canterbury  Tales,  but  he  expressly  names 
the  itarp  ofPalamon  and  Areite  and  the  Life  of  Saint  Cecilia,  both  which  now  make  part  of  them,  as  separate  oom- 
positionSi  I  am  persuaded  therefore,  that  in  1382  the  work  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  was  not  begun ;  and  If  we  loolc 
further  and  consider  tho  troubles  in  which  Chaucer  tras  inrolved,  for  the  five  or  six  following  years,  by  his  connex' 
ions  with  John  of  Northampton,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  was  mudi  advanced  before  1389,  the  sixty-first  year  of 
the  author^  age. 

*  In  this  particular  the  Editions  agree  with  the  M8S.  but  in  general,  the  printed  text  of  thisTkcatlse  Is  io.mqo- 
Btrously  Incorrect,  that  it  cannot  be  cited  with  any  safety. 

*  This  correction  may  seem  to  bo  authorised,  In  some  measure,  by  Lidgate,  who  begins  his  continuAtloa  of  tb« 
Canterbury  Talcs  in  this  manner. 

"  Whan  bright  Phebus  paued  was  the  -Ram 
Midde  of  ApriU,  and  into  the  BuU  oame.** 

Rut  the  truth  Is,  that  Dan  John  wrote  for  tho  most  part  in  a  great  hurry,  a^d  consequently  wlthont  miirh 
accuracy.  In  the  account  which  he  proceeds  to  give  of  Chaucer's  Talcs,  he  not  only  oosifounds  the  dnrnmstoooei 
of  descriptloa  of  the  Soinpnour  and  Parduncr,  but  he  speaks  of  the  latter 


Telling  a  tale  to  anger  with  the  Frart. 

8toiie  of  Thebes,  ym,  32— T*. 
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parts  of  the  description  will  then  be  consistent  with  themselves,  and  with  another  passage 
[ver.  4425.],  where,  in  the  best  MSB.  ths  eigku  and  ttcenty  day  of  April  is  named  as  the  day  of 
the  journey  to  Canterbury. 

I  We  will  suppose  therefore,  that  the  preceding  day,  the  seven  and  twentieth  of  April,  was 
I  Uie  day  on  which  the  company  assembled  at  the  Tabard.  In  what  year  this  happened,  Chaucer 
nas  not  thought  fit  to  inform  us  *.  Either  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  fix  that  point  at 
all :  or  perhaps  he  postponed  it,  till  the  completion  of  his  work  should  enable  him  to  assign 
such  a  date  to  his  Fable,  as  should  be  consistent  with  all  the  historical  circumstances,  which 
be  might  take  occasion  to  introduce  into  it. 

§  VI.  A  second  point,  intended  to  be  defined  in  the  Prologue,  is  the  number  of  the  company  ; 
and  this  too  has  its  difficulties.  They  are  said  in  ver.  24.  to  have  been  nine  and  twenty,  but  it 
is  not  clear  whether  Chaucer  himself  is  included  in  that  number.  They  might  therefore, 
according  to  that  passage,  be  thirty ;  but  if  we  reckon  the  several  characters,  as  they  are 
enumerated  in  the  Prologue,  we  shall  find  them  one  and  thirty  ;  1.  a  Knight ;  2.  a  Squier ; 
3.  a  Yeman  ;  4.  a  Prioresse  ;  6.  an  other  Nonne  ;  6.  7.  8.  Three  Preestes  ;  9.  a  Monk  ;  10.  jv 
Frere;  11.  a  Marchant ;  12.  a  Clerk  of  Oxenforde;  13.  a  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe ;  14.  a 
Prankelein  ;  15.  an  Haberdasher ;  16.  a  Carpenter;  17.  a  Webbe  ;  18.  a  Deyer  ;  19.  aTapiser ; 
20.  a  Coke  ;  21.  a  Shipman  ;  22.  a  Doctour  of  Physike  ;  23.  a  Wif  of  Bathe ;  24.  a  Persone  ; 
Hb,  a  Plowman  ;  26.  a  Reve ;  27.  a  Miller  ;  28.  a  Sompnour ;  29.  a  Pardoner  ;  30.  a  l^lanciple ; 
31.  Chaucer  himself.  It  must  be  observed  however  that  in  this  list  there  is  ohe  very  suspi- 
cions article,  which  is  that  of  the  three  Preeites.    As  it  appears  evidently  to  have  been  the 

*It  is  ctosr,  that,  whether  the  Pflgrlmago  were  real  or  Imaginary,  Chaucer,  as  a  Poet,  had  a  right  to  auppose  it  to 
have  happened  at  the  time  which  he  thought  beet.  He  was  only  to  take  care,  when  the  time  was  once  fixed,  that  no 
dmimsfanoes  were  admitted  into  his  Poem,  which  might  clash,  or  be  inconsistent  with  the  date  of  it  When  no 
partiealar  date  is  assigned  to  a  fable  of  this  sort,  we  must  naturally  Imagine  that  the  date  of  th^  fsble  coincides  with 
that  of  the  cwnpoeitiop ;  and  accordingly,  if  we  examine  the  Canterbury  Tales,  we  shall  not  find  any  circumstances 
whidi  do  not  perfsetly  suit  with  that  period,  which  has  been  stated  In  a  former  note  as  to«  probable  Ume  of  Chaucer's 
beglnnliv  to  compose  them.  The  latest  historical  fact  mentioned  In  them  is  the  Insnrrsetion  of  Jakke  Straw  [ver. 
15400.^  whi^  happened  in  1981 ;  and  the  earlieetf  in  which  any  person  of  the  Drama  is  concerned,  is  the  siege  of 
Algnir  [yer.  M,  7].  which  Itegan  in  August  134S,  and  ended,  with  the  taking  of  the  city,  in  March  1344.  Mariana,  1. 
xtL  c  X.,  xL  The  Knight  therefore  may  rery  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  at  that  siege,  and  also  upon  a  Pilgrimage 
to  Oanterbury  in  1983,  or  thereabouts. 

They  who  are  disposed  to  belieTe  the  Pilgrimage  to  have  been  real,  and  to  have  happened  in  1383,  may  support 

tbdr  opinUm  by  the  following  inscription,  which  Is  still  to  be  read  upon  the  Inn,  now  called  the  Talbot,  in  Ekrathwark. 

*'  This  is  the  Inn  where  Sir  Jefl^vy  Chaucer  and  the  twenty-nine  Pilgrims  lodged  in  their  |oumey  to  Canterbury, 

Aaao  1383.**   Though  the  present  inscription  is  evidently  of  a  very  recent  date,  we  might  suppose  it  to  have  been 

propagated  to  us  by  a  succession  of  faithful  transcripts  from  the  very  time ;  but  unluckily  there  Is  too  good  reason 

to  be  asBorsd,  that  the  first  inscription  of  this  sort  waa  not  earlier  than  the  last  century.    Mr.  Speght.  who  appears  to 

^      bare  besn  inquisitive  conoemfaig  this  Inn  in  1597f  has  left  us  this  account  of  it  In  his  Glossary,  v.  Tababo.    •*  A 

I     JaoiKt,  er  rievelesse  eoat,  wome  in  times  past  by  Noblemen  In  the  warres,  but  now  onoly  by  Heranlts,  and  Is  called 

'^      tbcjre  coate  of  Armes  in  servise.     It  Is  the  signs  of  an  Inne  in  Southwarke  by  London,  within  the  which  was  the 

lodj^g  of  the  Abbot  of  Hyde  by  Winchester.    This  was  the  Hoetelry  where  Chaucer  and  the  other  Pilgrims  mett  to- 

Rttber,  end,  with  Henrp  Bailp  their  hosie,  accorded  about  the  manner  of  their  journey  to  Canterbury.    And  whereas 

tbToegh  time  it  hath  bin  much  deoaled,  it  is  now  by  Master  J.  PrtttOHt  with  the  Abbot's  house  thereto  a4Joyned, 

Bdy  rspsired,  and  with  convenient  roomes  much  encreascd,  for  the  receipt  of  many  guests." 

If  sny  inacription  of  this  kind  had  then  been  there,  he  would  hardly  have  omitted  to  mention  it;  and  therefore  I 
*"i  pcfrasded  it  has  been  put  up  since  his  Ume,  and  most  probably  when  the  sign  was  changed  from  the  Tabard  to 
^  TUbot,  in  order  to  preserve  the  antient  glory  of  the  House  notwithstanding  Its  new  title.  Whoever  fuml^ed  tho 
date,  mast  be  allowed  to  have  at  least  invented  plausibly. 

^^Iine  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  this  famous  Hostelry,  I  will  Just  add,  that  It  was  probably  parcel  of  two  tenements 
*bieh  sppsar  to  have  been  conveyed  by  William  de  Ludegarsale  to  the  Abbot.  &a  de  HifdAjujcla  TTinton,  in  1306,  and 
^''^  ars  described,  in  a  former  conveyance  there  recited,  to  extend  In  length,  "acommuni  fossato  deSuthwerke 
^'''xn  Oricntcm,  usque  Regiam  viam  de  Suthwerke  versus  Occidentenu**  Registrum  de  Hyde,  MS.  Harl.  1761.  fol. 
^^I73>  If  tre  should  ever  be  so  happy  as  to  recover  the  account  books  of  the  Abbey  of  Hvde,  we  ma«'  possibly  learn 
*^  rent  Harrp  Baillg  paid  for  his  Inn,  and  many  other  Important  particulars. 

e2 
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design  of  Chaucer  to  compose  his  company  of  individuals  of  different  ranks,  in  order  to 
produce  a  greater  variety  of  distinct  characters,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  he  would,  in  this 
single  instance,  introduce  tkrte^  of  the  same  profession,  without  any  discriminating  circum- 
stances whatever ;  and  in  fact,  when  tlie  Nonnes  Freest  is  called  upon  to  toll  his  tale,  [ver 
14814.]  ho  is  accosted  by  the  Host  in  a  manner,  which  will  not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  two 
others  of  the  same  denomination  were  present.  This  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  strong  objection 
to  the  genuineness  of  that  article  of  the  three  Preestes ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  All  the 
other  Characters  are  particularly  described,  and  most  of  them  very  much  at  large,  whereas 
the  whole  that  is  said  of  the  other  Nonne  and  the  three  Preettei  is  contained  in  these  two  lines 
Tver.  163,  4.]  at  the  end  of  the  Prioresses  character  : 

Another  Nonne  alto  with  hire  had  the, 
That  was  hire  Cbapelleio,  and  Prtcatea  thre. 

Where  it  is  also  observable,  that  the  single  circumstance  of  description  is  false ;  for  no 
Nonne  coud  be  a  Chaplain.  Tlie  chief  duty  of  a  Cliaplain  was  to  say  Mass,  and  to  hear 
Confession,  neither  of  which  offices  coud  regularly  be  performed  by  a  Nonne,  or  by  any 
woman  ^ 

It  should  seem  therefore,  that  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  reject  these  two  lines,  or  at  least 
the  second,  as  an  interpolation  ' ;  by  which  means  we  shall  get  rid  of  two  of  the  Preestes,  and 
the  detail  of  the  characters  will  agree  with  the  gross  number  in  ver.  24,  Chaucer  himself  being 
included  among  the  nine  and  twenty.  As  Novellists  generally  delight  in  even  numbers,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Host  was  intended  to  be  the  thirtieth.  Though  not  under  the  same 
obligation  with  the  other  Pilgrims,  he  might  nevertheless  tell  his  Tale  among  them  as  a 
Volunteer. 

§  Tii.  This  leads  me,  in  the  third  place,  to  examine  what  the  agreement  was,  which  the 
Pilgrims  entered  into,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Host,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  Tales  thafc. 
each  person  was  to  tell.  Tbe  proposal  of  the  Host  stands  thus,  with  very  little  variation,  im 
all  the  MSS. 

This  is  the  point — says  he,  ver.  792—6. 

That  echo  of  yon,  to  tborten  with  fonre  way, 

In  this  Tiago  thai  tellen  tales  twajr,  , 

To  Canterbury  word,  I  mene  it  so. 

And  homeward  be  shal  tellen  other  two— 

From  this  passage  we  should  certainly  conclude,  that  each  of  them  was  to  tell  two  taUt  in  the 

^  It  appears  that  some  Abbesses  did  at  one  time  attempt  to  bear  the  Confessioas  of  thdr  Nans,  and  to  esereiae 
some  other  smaller  parts  of  the  olerical  fonotlon :  but  this  practice,  I  apprehend,  was  soon  stopped  bj  Oregoty  IX 
who  has  forbidden  ft  In  the  strongest  terms.  Decretal.  L  ▼.  tit  38.  o.  x.  Nova  qnsedam  nostris  sont  aoribus  intlmatai 
quod  Abbatlssa  moniales  proprfas  benedlcnnt;  iptarum  quoqu*  eo9\feitUme§  in  erimintbui  audiunt,  et  kfcotss 
Bvangelium  prssnmunt  pnblioe  prcdioare :  Cum  tgltur  id  absonum  dt  et  parlter  absnrdum.  Mandamus  quaUmns  no 
id  de  cctero  flat  onnotis  firroiter  inhtbere.  If  these  presumptuous  Abbesses  had  rentored  to  say  Mass,  his  IlolyssH 
would  doubtless  have  thundered  still  loader  against  them. 

*  My  notion,  I  cannot  call  it  opinion,  of  the  matter  is  this ;  that  the  first  of  these  lines  did  really  begin  the 
character  of  the  Nonne,  which  Chaucer  bad  originally  inserted  in  this  place  together  with  that  of  the  Nonnes 
Freest,  at  as  great  length  as  the  other  characters,  but  that  they  were  both  afterwards  expunged,  eitlier  by  himself, 
or,  more  probably,  by  those  who  published  his  work  after  his  death,  for  reasons  of  nearly  the  same  kind  with  thoss 
which  occasioned  the  suppression  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Cokes  Tale.  I  suspect  our  Bard  had  been  rather  too  gay  in 
his  description  of  these  two  Religious  persons.    See  a  little  ooneeming  the  Freest,  ver.  15453— G5. 

If  it  should  be  thought  improbable  that  an  Interpolator  would  Insert  any  thing  so  absurd  and  contradictory  to  the 
Author's  plan  as  the  second  line,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  such  aline  should  have 
come  from  the  Author  himself ;  and  further,  I  think  I  can  promise,  In  the  conrso  of  the  following  work,  to  point  cat 
•tveral  other  vndoubted  interpolations,  which  are  to  the  full  as  absurd  as  the  subject  of  our  present  diseussioa 
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journey  to  Canterbury,  and  tvo  more  in  the  journey  homeward  :  but  all  the  other  passages,  in 
which  mention  is  nmde  of  this  agreement,  would  rather  lead  us  to  believe,  that  they  were  to 
tell  only  one  Tale  in  each  journey ;  and  the  Prologue  to  the  Parsons  Tale  strongly  confirms 
this  latter  8up|K>sition.    The  Host  says  there,  [ver.  17327.] 

— **  Now  lacketh  ut  no  tales  mo  than  on  " — 

and  calling  upon  the  Parson  to  tell  this  one  tale,  which  was  wanting,  he  says  to  him,  [vor. 

17335.] 

.^"  no  breke  thou  not  onr  play. 

For  every  man,  Rave  thou,  bath  told  hit  tale." 

The  Parson  therefore  had  not  told  any  tale  before,  and  only  one  tale  was  expected  from  him 
(and  consequently  from  each  of  the  others)  upon  that  journey. 

It  18  true,  that  a  very  slight  alteration  of  the  passage  first  cited  would  reconcile  that  too  to 
this  hypothesis.    If  it  were  written — 

That  echo  of  you,  to  thortcn  with  ycure  way, 
Jo  this  viage  shal  tellen  tales  tway  ; 
To  Canterbary  ward,  I  mene  it,  o. 
And  homeward  he  shal  tell  another  io — 

the  original  proposition  of  the  Host  would  perfectly  agree  with  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
sabsequent  practice.  However,  I  cannot  venture  to  propose  such  an  alteration  of  the  text,  in 
opposition  to  so  many  M8S.  some  of  them  of  the  best  note  ;  and  therefore  the  Reader,  if  ho  is 
so  pleased,  may  consider  this  as  one  of  those  inconsistencies,  hinted  at  above,  which  prove  too 
plainly  that  the  author  had  not  finished  his  work. 

§  VIII.  The  remainder  of  the  Prologue  is  employed  in  describing  the  Charaeten  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  their  first  setting  out  upon  their  journey.  The  little  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  say  in  illustration  of  some  of  the  Characters  I  shall  reserve  for  the  Notes.  The  circum- 
stances  of  their  setting  out  are  related  succinctly  and  naturally ;  and  the  contrivance  of 
appointing  the  Knight  hy  lot  io  tell  the  first  tale  is  a  happy  one,  as  it  affords  the  Author  the 
opportunity  of  giving  his  work  a  splendid  opening,  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  infringe  that 
apparent  equality,  upon  which  the  freedom  of  discourse  and  consequently  the  ease  and  good 
humour  of  every  society  so  entirely  depends.  The  general  satisfaction,  which  this  appointment 
is  said  to  give  to  the  company,  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  similar  gratification  to  the  secret  wishes  of 
the  Gh'ecian  army,  when  the  lot  of  fighting  with  Hector  falls  to  Ajax  ;  though  there  is  not  the 
least  probability  that  Chaucer  had  ever  read  the  Iliad,  even  in  a  translation. 

§  IX.  The  Kniohtes  Tale,  or  at  least  a  Poem  upon  the  same  subject,  was  originally 
composed  by  Chaucer,  as  a  separate  work.  As  such  it  is  mentioned  by  him,  among  some  of 
his  other  works,  in  the  Legende  ofgode  feomen,  [ver.  420,  1.]  under  the  title  of— ^al  the  love  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite  of  Thebes,  though  the  storie  is  knowen  lite — ;"  and  the  last  words  seem 
to  imply  that  it  had  not  made  itself  very  popular.  It  is  not  impossible  that  at  first  it  was  a 
mere  translation  of  the  Theseida  of  Boccace,  and  that  its  present  form  was  given  it,  when 
Chaucer  determined  to  assign  it  the  first  place  among  his  Canterbury  tales.  As  the  Theseida, 
upon  which  this  tale  is  entirely  founded,  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  *,  it  may  be  not 

•  The  totter,  which  Bocoaoe  sent  to  the  Flammetta  with  this  poem,  is  dated  di  NapoU  a  15  d'AprUe  IS41.  Lettere 
H  ziiL  Uomlni  HIusL  Ten.  U64.  I  believe  that  date  it  a  true  one,  and  It  Is  remarkable,  as  being  the  very  year  and 
noBth,  In  whidi  Petrarch  reoelred  the  Laurel  at  Romsb    See  Petr.  Ep.  FamU.  XII.  12. 

The  fint  Edition  of  the  Theaeida,  acoording  to  Quadrio  [t  vL  p.  408.],  waa  without  date,  and  under  the  mistaken 
title  d  Jwuuonids,  whi^  might  hare  been  proper  enough  for  the  flrat  book.  It  waa  aoon  after  howerer  reprinted, 
with  ita  tme  title,  at  Fcrrara,  in  1475,  foL  Dr.  Askew  waa  ao  obliging  aa  to  lend  me  the  only  copy  of  this  edition, 
whiefa  I  bsTe  ever  heard  of,  in  England.    The  Reverend  Mr.  Crofta  haa  a  Uit«r  edition  in  4<^.  printed  at  Venioeb  in 
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unpleosingto  the  Reader  to  see  here  a  short  summary  of  it,  which  will  shew  with  what  skill 
Chaucer  has  proceeded  in  reducing  a  poem  of  about  ten  thousand  lines  to  a  little  more  than 
two  thousand,  without  omitting  any  material  circumstance. 

The  Theseida  is  distributed  into  twelve  Books  or  Cantocs. 

B.  I.  contains  the  war  of  Theseus  with  the  Amazons ;  their  submission  to  him ;  and  his 
marriage  with  Ilippolyta. 

B.  II.  Theseus,  having  spent  two  years  in  Scythia,  is  reprbached  by  Perithous  in  a  vision, 
and  immediately  returns  to  Athens  with  Hippolyta  and  her  sister  Emilia.  He  enters  the  city 
in  triumph  ;  finds  the  Grecian  Ladies  in  the  temple  of  Clemenzia ;  marches  to  Thebes  ;  kills 
Creon,  &c.  and  brings  home  Palemone  and  Arcita,  who  are 

Damnati — ad  ettma  pmone. 

B.  III.  Emilia,  walking  in  a  garden  and  singing,  is  heard  and  seen  first  by  Arcita^,  who 
calls  Palemone.  They  are  both  equally  enamoured  of  her,  but  without  any  jealousy  or 
rivalsliip.  Emilia  is  supposed  to  see  them  at  the  window,  and  to  be  not  displeased  with  their 
admiration. — Arcita  is  released  at  the  request  of  Perithous  ;  takes  his  leave  of  Palemone,  with 
embraces,  &c. 

B.  IV.  Arcita,  having  changed  his  name  to  PentJ;fo,  goes  into  tne  service  of  Menelaus  at 
Myccnos,  and  afterwards  of  Peleusat  ^gina.  From  thence  he  returns  to  Athens  and  becomes 
a  favourite  servant  of  Theseus,  being  known  to  Emilia,  though  to  nobody  else  ;  till  after  some 
time  he  is  overheard  making  his  complaint  in  a  wood,  to  which  he  usually  resorted  for  that 
purpose,  by  Pamphilo,  a  servant  of  Palemone. 

B.  V.  Upon  the  report  of  Pamphilo,  Palemone  begins  to  be  jealous  of  Arcita,  and  is  desirous 
to  get  out  of  prison  in  order  to  fight  with  him.    This  he  accomplishes  with  the  assistance  of 

1538,  btit  in  that  the  poem  has  been  riveduto  e  emetidato,  thnt  is,  in  plain  English,  modemiaed.  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  Salvini,  who  has  tnveighed  with  great  bitterness  against  the  corruptions  of  the  printed  Theeelda,  [Maiiiii, 
Ist.  del  Decani,  p.  02.]  had  only  examined  this  last  edition  ;  for  I  obsenre  that  a  Stanaa  which  he  has  quoted  (from 
some  MS.  as  I  suppose)  is  not  near  so  correct  as  it  is  in  the  edition  of  1475.  As  this  Stanaa  contains  Boccacel 
own  account  of  the  Intention  of  his  Poem,  I  shall  transcribe  it  here  from  that  edition.    It  Is  the  beginning  of  liii  - 

omoluaion 

Poi  che  le  Muse  nude  cominciaro 
Nel  conspeto  de  gli  omeni  ad  andare, 
Gai  fur  de  quelli  che  [gial  le  exercitnro 
Con  bello  stilo  in  h4metto  parlare, 
E  altri  in  amoroto  lo  operaro ; 
Ma  tu,  o  libro,  prime  al  lor  cantare 
Di  itarte  fal  gli  affanni  sostenuti, 
Nel  Tulgar  latino  mai  piu  nou  veduti. 

This  plainly  alludes  to  a  paMSge  In  Dante,  de  Tulgari  Eloqnentta,  1. 11.  c.  if.  where,  ufter  hnvinp  pi»{nted  ont  t!i«» 
three  great  subjects  of  Poetry,  via.  Arma,  Amomt^  et  Rfctitudinem,  (War,  Love,  and  Morality,)  and  enumerated 
the  illustrious  writers  upon  each,  he  adds:  Arma  vero  nullum  Jtalum  adhue  invenh  paetaitt,  Boccace theivfore 
apparently  prides  himself  upon  baring  supplied  the  defect  remarked  by  Dante,  and  upon  being  the  first  who  tauglit 
the  Italian  Muses  to  sing  of  Arms, 
Besides  other  variationa  for  the  worse,  the  ftftli  line  in  Salvini's  copy  !h  written  thus . 

Ed  altri  in  dolci  modi  1  oiieraro— 
by  which  means  the  allusion  to  Dante  is  rendered  incomplete. 

10  In  describing  the  commencement  of  this  Amour,  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  remainder  of  the  poem, 
Gbanoer  baa  entirely  departed  from  his  author  In  three  principal  circumstances,  and,  I  think.  In  each  with  rery  good 
reason.  1.  By  supposing  Emilia  to  be  seen  first  by  Palamon,  he  givea  him  an  advantage  over  his  rival  whldi  makes 
the  catastrophe  more  consonant  to  poetical  justice.  2.-  The  picture  which  Boccace  has  exhibited  of  two  yonng  princes 
violently  enamoured  of  the  same  object,  without  jealousy  or  rivalsblp,  if  not  abeolntoly  unnatural,  Is  oortalnly  very 
insipid  and  unpoetlcal.  S.  Aa  no  consequence  is  to  follow  from  their  being  seen  by  Emilia  at  this  time,  It  ts  better, 
1  think,  to  supposeb  as  Chanocr  has  done,  that  they  are  not  seen  by  her. 
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Pamphilo,  by  changing  clothes  with  Alimeto,  a  Pliysicinn.  He  goes  armed  to  the  wood  in 
qnestof  Arcita,  whom  he  finds  sleeping.  At  first  they  are  very  civil  and  friendly  to  each 
other  ".  Then  Palemone  calls  upon  Arcita  to  renounce  his  pretensions  to  Emilia,  or  to  fight 
with  him.  After  many  long  expostulations  on  the  part  of  Arcita,  they  fight,  and  are  discovered 
first  by  Emilia,  who  sends  for  Theseus.  When  lie  finds  who  they  are,  and  the  cause  of  their 
difference,  he  forgives  them,  and  proposes  the  method  of  deciding  their  claim  to  Emilia  by  a 
combat  of  an  hundred  on  each  side,  to  which  they  gladly  agree. 

B.  YI.  Palemone  and  Arcita  live  splendidly  at  At^iens,  and  send  out  messengers  to  summon 
their  friends,  who  arrive  ;  and  the  principal  of  them  are  severally  described,  viz.  liycurgus, 
Pelcus,  Phocus,  Telamon,  &c.  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  &c.  Nestor. 
Evander,  Perithous,  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Pygmalion,  Minos,  &c.  with  a  great  display  of  ancient 
kbtory  and  mythology. 

B.  YII.  Theseus  declares  the  laws  of  the  combat,  and  the  two  parties  of  an  hundred  on  each 
Bide  ore  formed.  The  day  before  the  combat,  Arcita,  after  having  visited  the  temples  of  all 
the  Grods,  makes  a  formal  prayer  to  Mai's.  The  Prayer,  bring  personified  **,  is  said  to  go  and  find 
Mars  in  his  temple  in  Thrace,  which  is  described  ;  and  Mars,  upon  understanding  the  message, 
c&uses  favourable  signs  to  be  given  to  Arcita.  In  the  same  manner  Palemone  closes  his 
religions  observances  with  a  prayer  to  Venus.  His  Prayer,  being  alto  personified,  sets  out  for  the 
temple  of  Yeuus  on  Mount  Citherone,  which  is  also  described  ;  and  the  petition  is  granted. 
Then  the  sacrifice  of  Emilia  to  Diana  is  described  ;  her  prayer ;  the  appearance  of  the  God- 
dess; and  the  signs  of  the  two  fires.— In  the  morning  they  proceed  to  the  Theatre  with  their 
respective  troops,  and  prepare  for  the  action.  Arcita  puts  up  a  private  prayer  to  Emilia,  and 
harangues  his  troop  publickly  ;  and  Palemone  does  the  same. 

>  Kn  slcme  se  fer  festa  dl  bon  core, 
E  li  loro  acddenti  si  narraru.    Thes.  I.  v. 

This  it  surely  too  much  in  tlie  style  nf  liomancc.    Chaucer  hns  made  them  conrcrso  more  naturally.    He  has  alio 
Jadidoaaly  avoided  to  copy  Boocacc  in  repreiicnting  Arcito  as  moi-c  moderate  tlian  bis  rivoL 

L 
IS  Era  alor  forsi  Marte  in  exerdtio 

Di  chinra  far  la  parte  rugincsa 

Del  grande  suo  e  horribile  hospitio, 

Quando  de  Arcita  la  oratio.v  pietosa 

Penrenne  li  per  fare  ii  dato  oflfitio, 

Tutta  ne  lo  aspecto  lagrimoea ; 

La  qual  direne  dl  spnvento  muta. 

Come  di  Marte  hebbe  laca  veduta.    Thee.  I.  vit 

At  this  oootrlvanoe,  of  personi/ifing  the  Pmyers  and  sending  them  to  the  sereral  deities,  is  only  in  order  to  Introduce 
t<lcicriptSon  of  the  respectire  temples,  it  will  be  allowed,  I  believe,  that  Chaucer  Ims  attained  the  same  end  by  moro 
afttural  fiction.  It  ia  very  probable  that  Boccacs  eaught  the  Idea  of  making  the  Pmycrs  pertont  from  Homer,  with 
whose  works  he  was  better  acquainted  than  most  of  his  con  torn  poraries%  this  part  of  the  world ;  and  there  can  be 
BO  doubt,  I  Appose,  that  Chaucer's  imagination,  in  the  expedient  which  he  has  substituted,  was  assisted  by  the 
oeosslonal  edifices  which  he  had  himself  seen  erected  for  the  decoration  of  Tumaments. 

The  combat,  which  f<jllows,  having  no  foundation  in  ancient  hi&tory  or  manners,  it  is  no  wonder  that  both  poets 
■hotdd  have  admitted  a  number  of  incongruous  circumstances  into  their  description  of  it.  The  great  advantage 
which  Chancer  has  over  his  original  in  this  respect  is,  that  he  is  much  shorter.  When  wo  have  read  in  the  Theseida 
•  long  and  learned  catalogue  of  all  the  heroes  of  Antiquity  brought  together  upon  this  ooooaion,  we  are  only  the  mor« 
ntpriaed  to  mxi  Thcscos*  in  soch  an  assembly,  conferring  the  honour  of  Knighthood  upon  the  two  Thcban  chieftains 

K  lenza  stare  con  non  piccolo  honoro 

Cinse  le  spade  a  II  qui  scudieri, 

H  ad  Arcita  Poluce  e  Castore 

Caldaro  d'oro  II  sproni  e  volontisri, 

E  Diomede  e  Ulize  dl  cuore 

Calati  a  Palemone,  •  eavalieri 

Ambodui  furono  alora  novelli 

Li  inamorati  Thefaaa  damIgi<dL    Thm.  L  viL 
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B.  VIII.  Contains  a  description  of  the  battle,  in  which  Palemone  is  taken  prisoner. 

B.  IX.  The  horse  of  Arcita,  being  friglited  by  a  Fury,  sent  from  hell  at  the  deairo  ot' 
Venus,  throws  him.  However,  he  is  carried  to  Athens  in  a  triumphal  chariot  with  Emilia  by 
his  side ;  is  put  to  bed  dangerously  ill ;  and  there  by  his  own  desire  espouses  Emilia. 

B.  X.  The  funeral  of  the  persons  killed  in  the  combat  Arcita,  being  given  over  by  his 
Physicians,  makes  his  will,  in  discourse  with  Tlieseus,  and  desires  that  Palemone  may  inherit 
all  his  possessions  and  also  Emilia.  He  then  takes  leave  of  Palemone  and  Emilia,  to  whom  he 
repeats  the  same  request.  Their  lamentations.  Arcita  orders  a  sacrifice  to  Mercury,  which 
Palemone  performs  for  him,  and  dies. 

B.  XI.  Opens  with  the  passage  of  Arcita*s  soul  to  heaven,  imitated  from  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  Book  of  Lucan.  The  funeral  of  Arcita.  Description  of  tlie  wood  felled  takes  up  six 
Stanzas.  Palemone  builds  a  temple  in  honour  of  him,  in  which  his  whole  history  is  painted. 
The  description  of  this  painting  is  an  abridgement  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  Poem. 

B.  XII.  Theseus  proposes  to  carry  into  execution  Arcita's  will  by  the  marriage  of  Palemone 
and  Emilia.  This  they  both  decline  for  some  time  in  formal  speeches,  but  at  last  are  persuaded 
and  married.  The  Kings,  &c.  take  their  leave,  and  Palemone  remains — **  in  gioia  e  in  diporto 
con  la  sua  dona  nobile  e  cortese." 

From  this  sketch  of  the  Theseida  it  is  evident  enough  that  Chaucer  was  obliged  to  Boocaoe*^ 
for  the  Plan  and  principal  incidents  of  the  Kkightes  Tale  ;  and  in  the  Notes  npon  that 
tale  I  shall  point  out  some  passages,  out  of  many  more,  which  are  literal  translations  frona 
the  Italian. 

§  X.  When  the  Kni^  has  finished  his  Tale,  the  Hott  with  great  propriety  calls  upon  th9 
Monk,  as  the  next  in  rank  among  the  men,  to  tell  the  next  Tale  ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  Chaucer  to  avail  himself  of  the  variety  of  his  Characters,  in  order  to  distribote 
alternate  successions  of  Serious  and  Comic,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  throughout  his  work, 
he  has  contrived,  that  the  Hottes  arrangement  sliall  be  set  aside  by  the  intrusion  of  the  damkem 
MUUr,  whose  tale  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  his  charnctor  and  condition,  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  KmgliUs. 

§  XI.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  from  whence  the  Story  of  the  Mii.i.eus  Tale  is 
taken ;  so  that  for  the  present  I  must  give  Chaucer  credit  for  it  as  his  own  invention,  though 
in  general  he  appears  to  have  built  his  Tales,  both  serious  and  comic,  upon  stories,  which  he 
found  ready  made.  The  great  difference  is,  that  in  his  serious  pieces  he  often  follows  his 
author  with  the  servility  of  a  mere  translator,  and  in  consequence  his  narration  is  jejune  and 
constrained  ;  whereas  in  the  comic,  he  is  generally  satisfied  with  borrowing  a  slight  hint  of  his 
subject,  which  he  varies,  enlarges,  and  embellishes  at  pleasure,  and  gives  the  whole  the  air  and 


IS  To  whom  Boccace  was  obliged  is  n  more  difficult  subject  of  enquiry.  That  the  Btory  was  of  his  own  InTMktioii, 
I  think  Is  scarcely  credible.  He  rpeflks  of  it  himself  as  very  ancient  [Lett,  alia  Flammetto.  BitMQth.  Smith,  Jpp,  p, 
cxlL]  Trorata  mia  antichissima  Storia,  o  al  piii  delle  genti  non  manifcata«  in  latino  volgare.  acciooch6  pijk  dilettassee 
massimamente  a  roi,  cbo  gi4  con  sommo  titolo  le  mie  rime  esaltaste^  ho  ridotta.  He  then  tells  bor,  tliat  slie  will 
obserre  that  what  is  related  under  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  lovers  and  of  Emilia,  is  very  similar  to  what  had 
actually  passed  between  herself  and  him ;  and  adds— Se  forse  alcuno  cose  soperchie  vi  fo«aono.  11  vitler  bene  coprirp 
ci6  che  non  era  oncsto  manifestare,  da  noi  due  in  fuori,  el  yolere  la  storia  seguire,  ne  sono  cagione.  I  am  w«ll  awars 
however  that  declarations  of  this  kind,  prefixed  to  fabulous  works,  are  not  much  to  be  depended  upon.  The  wildest 
of  the  French  Romances  are  commonly  said  by  the  Authors  to  bo  translated  from  some  old  Latin  Chronicle  at  BL 
Deny^  And  oertainly  the  Story  of  Palemone  and  Arcita,  as  related  by  Uoccace,  coud  not  be  very  ancient.  If  It  was 
of  Greek  original,  as  I  rather  suspect.  It  must  have  been  thrown  into  its  present  form,  alter  tlie  Nminan  Princes  bad 
introduced  the  manners  of  Chivalry  into  their  dominions  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 

The  Poem  in  modem  Greek  political  verses  De  nupltii  Thetei  et  Emilittt  printed  at  Venice  in  I&29.  b  a  mere 
translation  of  the  Thetelda.  The  Author  has  even  translated  the  prefatory  epistle  addresaed  by  Boocnce  to  the 
Fiammettmi 
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tolour  of  an  original ;  a  sure  sign,  that  his  genius  rather  led  him  to  compositions  of  the  lattet 
kind. 

§  xf  r.  Tlie  next  tale  is  told  by  the  Reve  (who  is  represented  above,  ver.  689.  as  *'a  cholerick 
man ")  in  rerenge  of  the  Millet^s  tale.  It  has  been  generally  said  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Dtocmertm^  D.  ix.  N.  6.  but  I  rather  think  that  bot|i  Boccace  and  Chaucer,  in  this  instance,  have 
token  whatever  they  have  in  common  from  an  old  Fabliau^  or  Conte^  of  an  anonymous  French 
rimer,  I>e  6<mbai  et  det  deux  Ctert,  The  Reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself  upon  this  head,  by 
casting  his  eye  upon  the  French  Fabliau,  which  has  lately  been  printed  with  several  others 
from  H8S.  in  France.    8ee  Fabliaux  a  Contet,  Pans,  1756.  t.  ii.  p.  115—124. 

S  XIII.  The  Cokes  Tale  is  imperfect  in  all  the  M88.  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
ezunining.  In  MS.  A.  it  seems  to  have  been  entirely  omitted ;  and  indeed  I  cannot  help 
sutpectiug,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  omitted,  at  least  in  this  place,  as  in  the  MandpUt 
Vrdoguj  when  the  Coke  is  called  upon  to  tell  a  tale,  there  is  no  intimation  of  his  having  told 
one  before.  Perhaps  our  Author  might  think,  that  three  tales  of  harlotrie,  as  he  calls  it, 
to^er  would  be  too  much.  However,  as  it  is  sufficiently  certain,  that  the  Cokes  Prologue 
and  the  beginning  of  his  Tale  are  genuine  compositions,  they  have  their  usual  place  in  this 
Edition.  There  was  not  the  same  reason  for  inserting  the  story  of  Gameltn,  which  in  soma 
MS8.  is  annexed  to  the  Cokeg  Tale,  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  MSS.  of  the  first 
aathority  ;  and  the  manner,  style,  and  vei-sification,  all  prove  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  an 
aothor  much  inferior  to  Chaucer.  I  did  not  therefore  think  myself  warranted  to  publish  it  a 
Mcond  time  among  the  Canterbury  Tales,  though  as  a  Relique  of  our  antient  Poetry,  and  the 
foundation,  perhaps,  of  Shakespeai'e's  As  you  like  it,  1  coud  have  wished  to  see  it  moic  accu- 
ntely  printed,  than  it  is  in  the  only  edition  which  we  have  of  it. 

i»v.  In  the  Pbologue  to  the  Mak  op  Lawes  Tale  Chaucer  recalls  our  attention  to 
tlie  Action,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  his  Drama,  the  journey  of  the  Pilgi'ims.  They  had  set  out 
loon  after  the  day  began  to  spring,  ver.  824  and  f.  When  the  Reve  was  beginning  to  tell  his  tale, 
l^ejrwerein  the  neighbourhood  of  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  and  it  wtA  half  way  prime  ;  that 
u,  I  suppose,  halfway  past  prime,  about  half  hour  after  seven  A.  M.  [ver.  3904,  5.].  How  much 
'Mer  they  were  advanced  upon  their  road  at  this  time  is  not  said  ;  but  the  hour  of  the  day 
i<  pointed  out  to  ns  by  two  circumstances.    We  are  first  told  [ver.  4422, 3.],  that 

— *•  the  Sonne 
The  ark  of  hit  artificial  day  had  ronno 
The  fourthe  part  and  half  ad  hour  and  more ;  " — 

^  secondly  [ver.  4432.],  that  he  was  "  five  and  forty  degrees  high  ;"  and  this  last  circum- 
*^ee  ii  io  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  a  corresponding  phsanomenon  that  it  is  impossible  to 
'Q'pect  any  error  in  the  number.  The  equality  in  length  of  shadows  to  their  projecting  bodies 
^^  only  happen,  when  the  Sun  is  at  the  height  of  fite  and  forty  degrees.  Unfortunately 
"OWerer  this  description,  though  seemingly  intended  to  be  so  accurate,  will  neither  enable  us 
toeonclode  with  the  MSS.  that  it  was  **ten  of  the  dock,**  nor  to  fix  upon  any  other  hour ;  as  the 
^^0  circomstances  just  mentioned  are  not  found  to  coincide  in  any  part  of  the  twenty-eighth, 
«■  of  my  other,  day  of  April "  in  this  climate.  All  that  we  can  conclude  with  certainty  is, 
^t  it  was  not  past  ten  of  the  clock. 


'*  ^  tirentjr-elghth  day  of  April,  In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  answering  to  our  6th  or  7th  of  May,  the  Sun,  In  the 
"tttttdo  of  London,  rose  about  half  hour  after  four,  and  the  length  of  the  artificial  day  was  a  little  more  than  fifteen 
^""f^  A  fourth  part  of  15  hours  (•■  3^.  C".)  and  half  an  hour  and  more— may  be  fairly  computed  to  make  ttigetber 
*  l^rs  |,  which  being  reckoned  from  4|  A.  M.  give  the  time  of  day  exactly  9,  A.  M.  But  the  Sun  was  not  at  the 
^'(Itate  of  4S*,tffl  above  half  hour  after  a  In  like  mnnner.  If  we  take  the  eighteenth  day  (according  to  all  the  Rditions 
*B<  Hms  MBS.)  wo  shall  find  that  the  Son  indeed  was  45*  high  at  10  A.  >L  exactly,  but  that  the/ourVt  part  of  the  day 
'"'M^m  hour  and  mors  had  bean  oompleted  at  9k  A.  >L 
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The  compliments  which  Chaucer  has  introdnced  upon  his  own  writings  are  modest  i-nough 
«nd  quite  unexceptionable ;  but  if  the  reflection  [ver.  4497.  and  f.]  upon  those  who  relate  sucl 
stories  as  that  of  Cawxot^  or  of  uipofioniut  Tyriui,  was  levelled  at  Gower,  as  I  very  much  suspect 
It  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  such  an  attack  to  our  notions  of  the  strict  friendship,  which  ii 
generally  supposed  to  have  subsisted  betw^n  the  two  bards  ^.  The  attack  too  at  this  tim< 
must  appear  the  more  extraoitlinary  on  the  part  of  our  bard,  as  he  is  just  going  to  put  int4 
the  mouth  of  his  Man  of  Lave  a  tale,  of  which  almost  every  circumstance  is  borrowed  frou 
Gower.  The  fact  is,  that  the  story  of  Canace  is  related  by  Gower  in  his  Conf,  Amanl.  B.  iii 
and  the  story  of  ^^Apolloniut  (or  ApoUynuSf  as  he  is  there  called)  in  the  viiith  book  of  the  saroi 
work ;  so  that,  if  Chaucer  really  did  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  his  old  friend,  his  choice  o 
these  two  instances  was  rather  unlucky. 

f  XV.  The  Mak  of  Lawes  Tale,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  taken,  with  very  little  variatioE 
from  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.  B.  ii.  If  there  coud  be  any  doubt,  upon  a  cursory  perusal  of  th< 
two  tales,  which  of  them  was  written  flrat,  tlie  following  passage,  I  think,  is  sufficient  t4>  decid 
the  question.    At  ver.  5506,  Chaucer  says, — 

Som  men  wold  sayn,  how  tI:At  the  child  Mturice 
Doth  this  mcssnge  until  this  Emperour :_ 

and  we  read  in  Gower,  that  Maurice  is  actually  sent  upon  this  message  tO  the  Emperour 
We  may  therefore  fairly  conclude  that  in  this  passage  Chaucer  alludes  to  Gower,  who  hac 
treated  the  same  subject  before  him,  but,  as  he  insinuates,  with  loss  propriety. 

I  do  not  however  suppose  that  Gower  was  the  inventor  of  this  tale.  It  had  probably  passet 
through  several  hands  before  it  came  to  him.  I  find  among  the  Cotton  M8S.  Cal.  A.  ii.  fol.  09 
an  old  English  Rime,  entitled  "  Etnare,**  in  which  the  heroine  under  that  name  goes  through  i 
series  of  adventures  for  the  most  part  '^  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Constance.     But  neithei 

In  this  uncertainty,  I  hnve  loft  the  tvXt  as  I  found  it  in  all  tlio  best  MSS.    Only  M&  HA.  does  not  expnm  the  Itotu 

but  reads  thus : — 

Yt  was  atte  doke  — . 

>^  Tliero  fs  another  circumstance,  which  rather  inclines  me  to  believe,  that  their  friendship  suffered  some  intei 
ruption  in  the  latter  part  of  their  Utcs.  In  the  new  edition  of  the  Con/essio  AmantU,  which  Gower  published  aftc 
the  accession  of  Henry  IV,  the  verses  in  praise  of  Chaucer  [fol.  190.  b.  col.  1.  ed.  1532.]  %re  omitted.  See  IdS.  Har 
3889.  Though  perhaps  the  death  of  Chaucer  at  that  time  had  rendered  the  compliment  nontained  in  those  verses  1« 
proper  than  it  was  at  first,  that  alone  does  not  seem  to  havo  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  omitting  them,  especially  a 
the  original  date  of  the  work,  in  the  16  of  Richard  II,  is  preserved.  Indeed  the  only  other  alterations,  which  I  hav 
been  able  to  discover,  are  toward  the  beginning  and  end,  where  every  thing  which  had  been  said  in  praise  of  Richar 
in  the  first  edition,  is  either  left  out  or  converted  to  the  use  of  his  successor. 

!•  The  History  of  Apolloniut  King  qf  Tyre  was  supposed  by  Mark  Wclser,  when  he  printed  it  in  lajW,  to  hav 
been  translated  from  the  Greek  a  thousand  years  before.  [Fabr.  liib.  Gr.  V.G.  p,  821.]  It  cerUlnly  bears  stron 
marks  of  a  Greek  original,  though  it  is  not,  that  I  know,  now  extant  in  that  languaga  The  Rythmical  poem,  nnd( 
the  same  title,  in  modem  Greek,  was  re  translated  (if  I  may  so  speak)  from  the  Latin— airo  harivucns  tis  PvfuuKU 
y\uffffay.  I'm  Canpe,  Index  Author,  ad  Olou.  Orae.  When  Welser  printed  it,  he  probably  did  not  know  that  J 
htA  been  publi»hed  already,  perhaps  moro  than  once,  among  the  Oe$ta  Romanorum.  In  an  edition,  which  I  have 
printed  at  Rouen  in  1521,  it  makes  the  154th  chapter.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  XHth  Century,  Godfrey  ^  Viterbt 
in  his  Pantheon,  or  universal  Chronicle,  inserted  this  Romance  as  part  of  the  history  of  tho  tiiird  Antiochua;,  aboc 
100  years  before  Christ.    It  begins  thus  [MS.  Beg.  14  C.  xL] : 

Filia  Selend  regis  stat  dara  decore 
Matreque  deftmetli  pater  arsit  in  ejus  amore. 
Res  habet  eflfectum,  pressa  puella  dolet. 

The  rest  is  in  tho  sam«  metre,  with  one  Pentameter  only  to  two  Hexameters. 

Gower,  by  hi  own  acknowledgement,  took  his  story  from  the  Panlk'on  ,•  as  the  Author,  whoever  he  yem,<d  Peridt 
Prince  ^  Tyre  professes  to  have  followed  Oow«r. 

17  xhe  chief  diflbrenoes  are,  that  Emari  is  originally  cxpoaed  in  a  boat  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  inctstuon 
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the  author  of  this  Rime  the  inyentor  of  the  story,  for  in  fol.  70.  a.  he  refers  to  his  original 
"im  Rgmaml*  or  French ;  and  in  the  \hsi  Stanza  he  tells  us  expressly — 

Tbys  ys  on  of  Brytayne  layes 
That  was  u»ed  by  olde  dayes. 

Of  the  Bfiiaimlayn  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large,  when  I  come  to  the  Franke- 
-V#  TaU. 


I  zn.  Tke  Man  of  Lawe$  TaU  in  the  best  MSS.  is  followed  by  the  Wife  of  Batka  Prologue  and 
Taiff  and  therefore  I  have  placed  them  so  here ;  not  however  merely  in  compliance  with 
•BthOTity,  but  because,  according  to  the  common  arrangement,  in  the  Merchant**  TaU  '^  there 
is  a  direct  reference  to  the  Wife  of  Batku  PrUogue,  before  it  has  been  spoken.  Such  an  impro- 
priety I  was  glad  to  remove  upon  the  authority  of  the  best  MSS.  though  it  had  been  acquiesced 
in  by  all  former  Editors  ;  especially  as  the  same  MSS.  pointed  out  to  me  an  other,  I  believe 
tbe  tme,  place  for  both  the  Merchant*  and  the  Squiei^9  Tales,  which  have  hitherto  been  printed 
immediately  after  the  Man  of  Lave*.    But  of  that  hereafter. 

I  XTii.  The  want  of  a  few  lines  to  introduce  the  Wife  of  Bathes  Pbolooue  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  those  defects,  hinted  at  above,  which  Chaucer  would  have  supplied  if  he  had  lived  to 
finish  hifl  work.  The  extraordinary  length  of  it,  as  well  as  the  vein  of  pleasantry  that  i-uns 
throngh  it,  is  very  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  speaker.  The  greatest  part  must  have  been 
of  Chancel's  own  invention,  though  one  may  plainly  see  that  he  had  been  reading  the  popular 
inTeetiTes  against  marriage  and  women  in  geiieral ;  such  as,  the  Romak  de  la  Rose  ;  Yale- 
Bins  AD  Ruriiruii  de  non  dtteendd  nxore ;  and  particularly  IIieronymus  eovlra  Jovinianwn  '^ 

I  XTiii.  The  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Story  of  Florent 
b  Qower,  Qmf,  Amomt,  B.  L  or  perhaps  from  an  older  narrative,  in  the  Getta  Romanorum,  or 
•ome  SDch  collection,  from  which  the  Stoiy  of  Florent  was  itself  borrowed.  However  that 
may  hare  been,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Chaucer  has  considerably  improved  the  fable  by 
lopping  off  some  improbable,  as  well  as  unnecessary,  circumstances ;  and  the  transferring  of 
the  acene  from  Sicily  to  the  Court  of  King  Arthur  must  have  had  a  very  pleasing  effect,  before 
the  fabulous  majesty  of  that  court  was  quite  obliterated. 


of  tiM  Bmpenmr  her  father ;  that  she  is  driven  on  the  coast  of  Cfalps,  or  Wales*  and  married  to  the  king  of 
thatCOTmtxy.    The  oontrivaneee  of  the  atep-motlicr,  and  the  oonaequencee  of  tbeno,  are  the  same  in  both  stories. 

*•  T.  98i0»  Justine  says  to  his  brother  Januarp-^ 

The  Wif  of  Bathe,  if  ye  han  undentonde, 
Of  mariage,  which  ye  now  han  in  honde. 
Declared  hath  f  ul  wel  in  litel  space— 

iIladiBf  wy  plainly  to  this  Prologue  of  the  Wi/Se  qf  Bath.  The  impropriety  of  such  an  alloaTon  in  the  mouth  of 
JutUmg  is  gnias  enongh.  The  truth  is,  that  Chaucer  has  InadTertcntly  given  to  a  characUf  in  the  MerchanVi  Tale  an 
sriamcnt  whldi  the  Merthant  himitlf  might  naturally  have  used  upon  a  similar  occasion,  a/ler  he  bad  heard  the 
^Ve  ^  BmOu  If  we  soppoee,  with  the  Editions,  thai  the  Wife  qf  Bath  had  not  at  that  time  spoken  her  Prologue,  the 
taproprlety  will  be  Increased  to  an  incredible  degree. 

I*  Tbe  boly  Father,  by  way  of  recommending  celibacy,  has  exerted  all  his  learning  end  eloquence  (and  ho  certainly 
*)M  not  deflcicBt  la  dthar)  to  collect  togcltier  and  aggravate  whatever  he  coud  find  to  the  prejudice  of  the  female  sex. 
AiDoaf  other  tbinga  he  has  inserted  his  own  translation  (probably)  of  a  long  extract  from  what  he  calls—'*  liln^ 
^Hre»ime  JiUtpkrmMi  de  nuptUe," 

Nest  IQ  him  in  order  of  timo  was  the  treatise  entitled  **Epiitola  Valerii  ad  Rvjinum  de  nan  ducendd  uxore."  MS. 
•^y.  IS  IX  III.    It  has  been  printed,  for  the  similarity  of  its  sentiments,  I  suppose,  among  the  works  of  St  Jerome. 
tHoagh  It  Is  evidently  of  a  much  later  date.    Tanner  (from  Woods  MS.  ColL)  attribnta  it  to  Walter  Map,  Bib.  Brit 
^.  Uar.  I  should  not  brieve  it  to  be  older ;  as  John  of  Salisbury,  who  has  treated  of  the  same  suli|}«ct  in  his  Pollers. 
^  TilL  c  xL  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  It. 

To  tbeso  two  hooka  Jean  deiieun  has  been  obliged  for  some  of  the  severest  strokes  In  his  Roman  de  la  Roeet  and 
tSlriuseer  tea  tnuufoscd  tbo  q;nlnfesaence  of  all  the  threo  works,  upon  the  iobjeet  of  Matrimony,  Into  his  W\^  ^ 
^>i>f  TrtUgne  ani  ir<rci«i('«  Tolt. 
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The  old  Ballad  entitled  «<The  Marriage  of  Sir  Oawaine,"  [Aw^aA  PoOnf^  vol.  ill.  p.  11.] 
which  the  learned  Editor  thinks  may  have  furnished  Chaucer  with  this  tale,  I  should  rather 
conjecture,  with  deference  to  so  good  a  judge  in  these  matters,  to  have  been  composed  by  one 
who  had  read  both  Gower  and  Chaucer. 

f  XIX.  The  Talks  of  the  Fbehe  and  the  Sompkou.r  are  well  ingrafted  upon  that  of  the 
Wife  of  Bath,  The  ill  humour  which  shews  itself  between  those  two  characters  is  quite 
natural,  as  no  two  professions  at  that  time  were  at  more  constant  variance.  The  Regular 
Clergy,  and  particularly  the  Mendicant  Freres,  affected  a  total  exemption  from  all  Ecdesi* 
osiical  jurisdiction,  except  that  of  the  Pope,  which  made  them  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the 
Bishops,  and  of  course  to  all  the  inferior  officers  of  the  national  hierarchy. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  either  of  these  tales  to  any  author  older  than  Chaueery  and 
possibly  they  may  both  have  been  built  upon  some  traditional  pleasantries,  which  were  never* 
before  committed  to  writing. 

§  XX.  The  Clerkes  Tale  is  iu  a  different  strain  from  the  three  preceding.    Ue  tells  ua^ 
in  his  Prologue,  that  he  learned  it  from  Petrarch  <U  Padua  ,*  and  this,  by  the  way,  is  all  the 
ground  that  I  can  find  for  the  notion  that  Chaucer  had  seen  Petrarch  ^  in  Italy.    It  is  no^ 
easy  to  say  why  Cliaucer  should  choose  to  own  an  obligation  for  this  tale  to  Petrarch  rather 
than  to  Boccace,  from  whose  Deccmteron,  D.  x.  N.  10.  it  was  translated  by  Petrarch  in  1373^  th« 
year  before  his  death,  as  appears  by  a  remarkable  letter,  which  he  sent  with  his  translation  to 
Boccace.    0pp.  Petrarch,  p.  540 — T,  Ed.  Bas.  1581.    It  should  seem  too  from  the  same  letter, 
that  the  story  was  not  invented  by  Boccace,  for  Petrarch  says,  **  that  it  had  always  pleased 
him  kAm  he  heard  it  many  years  before,**  '^  whereas  he  had  not  seen  the  Decameron  till  very  lately. 

•*  I  can  find  no  older  or  better  anthority  for  this  notion  than  the  following  patnce  in  Speghfe  life  of  Chatioar,  pi«- 
flxed  to  the  Edition  In  1597-  '*8ome  write,  that  he  with  Petrarke  was  present  at  the  noirriaga  of  Lioaell  Dokeef 
Clarence  with  Tiolante  daughter  of  Galeasiaa,  Duke  of  Millaine :  yet  Paullus  Jovius  nameth  not  Chancer ;  tat 
Petrarke,  he  nyth,  was  there.**  It  appears  from  an  instrumant  in  Rjmer  ILiberat.  42  E.  UL  m.  1.],  that  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  passed  from  Dorer  to  Calais,  in  his  way  to  Milan,  in  the  q;>ring  of  I3S8,  with  a  retinue  of  457  men  and  IStt 
horses.  That  Chaucer  might  have  attended  the  Duke  upon  this  occasion  is  not  impossible^  He  had  been,  probably, 
for  some  time  in  the  king's  service,  and  had  received  the  year  before  a  Grant  of  an  annuity  of  80  marks— pro  bono 
servitio,  quod  dllectus  Valettus  noster,  Galfridus  Cliaucer  nobis  impendit  et  impendet  in  fbtumm.  PaL  41  E.  IIL  p. 
1.  m.  13.  ap.  Rymer.  There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  feast  at  this  marriage  In  the  Chronica  di  Mantoua  of  AH 
prandi  [Murator.  Anliq.  Med.  JEvi,  vol.  v.  p.  1 187,  ic  seq.].  but  he  does  not  give  the  names  of  the 

"  Grand!  Signori  e  Baroni  Inghileae, 
who  were,  as  he  saj's, 

"  Con  Messere  Lionell'  in  compagnia." 

The  most  considenible  of  them  were  probably  those  2G  (Knighte  and  others)  who,  before  their  setting  out  for  MUan, 
procured  the  King's  licence  to  appoint  Attorneys  general  to  act  for  them  here.  Franc  42  B.  III.  m.  8.  mp.  Rymor. 
The  name  of  Chaucer  does  not  appear  among  them. 

The  embassy  to  Genoa,  to  which  Chaucer  was  appointed  in  November  1372,  might  possibly  have  afforded  him 
another  opportunity  of  seeing  Petrarch.  But  in  the  first  place,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  wont  upon  that 
I'^mbassy.  If  he  did,  the  distance  from  Genoa  to  Padua  ^  where  Petrarch  resided,  is  considerable ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  reverential  visit  from  a  Minister  qf  the  King  qf  England  would  have  been  so  flattering  to  the  old 
man,  that  either  he  himself  or  some  of  his  biographers  must  have  recorded  it  On  the  other  hand,  suppoeing  Chaucei 
at  Genoa,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  he  would  not  have  been  deterred  by  the  diflBcuIties  of  a  much  longer  Joum^  from 
paying  his  respects  to  the  first  literary  character  of  the  age :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  time  of  this  embassy,  in 
1373,  is  the  precise  time  at  which  he  coud  have  learned  the  story  of  Griseldis/rom  Petrarch  at  Padua.  For  Petrarch 
in  all  probability  made  his  translation  in  that  very  fear,  and  he  died  in  July  of  the  year  following. 

The  inquisitive  and  Judicious  author  of  Mimolree  pour  la  vie  de  Petrarque  gave  us  hopes  [Pref.  to  1 11.  p^  6L],  that 
he  would  shew,  that  Chaucer  was  In  connexion  fen  liaiton)  with  Petrarch.  As  he  has  not  fulfilled  his  promise  in  a 
later  (I  fear,  the  last)  volume  of  his  very  ingenious  work,  I  suspect  that  his  more  accurate  researches  have  not  enabled 
him  to  verify  an  opinion,  which  he  probably  at  first  adopted  upon  the  credit  of  some  biographer  of  Chancer. 

n  —Cum  et  mihl  semper  ante  miUtos  annoi  audita  placnisset,  et  tibi  usque  adeo  placuisse  perpenderem,  ut  ynlfaii 
eam  stylo  tuo  ccnsneris  non  indlgnam,  et  fine  operia,  ubi  rhetorum  disciplina  validiora  quselibet  oollacari  Jnbet 
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In  the  Ballade,  with  which  the  Clerk  concludes  his  Tale,  I  havo  changed  the  order  ot 

0  last  Stanzas,  so  as  to  make  it  end — 

And  let  him  eartt  and  wepe,  and  wringe,  and  waiU — 

nediately  after  I  have  placed  the  MAncHAXTs  Pbolooue,  beginning — 

Weping  and  wailing^  care  and  other  aonro 
I  have  enough — . 

'angemcnt,  which  recommends  itself  at  first  sight,  is  also  supported  by  so  many  MSS. 
»est  authoiity,  that,  without  great  negligence  or  dullness,  I  cond  not  have  either  over- 
>r  rejected  it,  especially  as  the  whole  turn  of  the  MartkaKl^i  Prologue,  and  the  express 

1  of  GritUde  in  ver.  9100.  demonstrate,  that  he  is  supposed  to  speak  with  the  CHerk^i 
sh  iu  his  memory. 

I.  The  scene  of  the  Marchakts  Tale  is  laid  in  Italy,  but  none  of  the  names,  except 
and  Justin,  seem  to  be  Italian,  but  rather  made  at  pleasure ;  so  that  I  doubt  whether 

7  be  really  of  Italian  growth.  The  adventure  of  the  Pear-tree  I  find  in  a  small  collec- 
Latin  fables,  written  by  one  Adolphus,  in  Elegiac  verses  of  his  fashion,  in  the  year 

\s  this  fable  has  never  been  printed  but  once,  and  in  a  book  not  commonly  to  be  met 

shall  transcribe  below  22  the  material  parts  of  it,  and  I  dare  say  the  Reader  will  not  bo 

xious  to  see  any  more. 

loc.  eiL  M.  L'Abb^  de  Snde  {Mem.  de  Pelt,  t  Ui.  p.  797*]  ■ays.  that  the  Story  of  Griaeldia  Is  taken  from  an 
18.  in  the  library  of  M*  Foucault,  entitled,  Lepar«m«i«<ci<«I>aai««.  If  this  should  have  been  said  upon  theaatho- 
anni  [bt  del  Decam.  p^  903.].  as  I  very  mnoh  suspect,  and  if  Manni  himself  meant  to  refer  to  M.  Oalland's 
turqivtiquit  aneiensPottet  [Mem.de  TAcad.  des  L  et  B.L.  L IL  p<086.^  we  must  look  still  further  for  the  original 
•Is  NoveL  M.  Gallond  says  nothing,  as  I  obeore,  of  the  antiquity  of  the  MSb  Le  titre  (he  says)  est  Le  pare- 
Dameif  stoo  des  explications  en  Prose,  ob  Ton  trouve  lliistoire  de  Griselidis  que  feu  M.  Perrault  a  mlae  en 
t  he  says  also  expressly,  that  it  was  a  work  of  Olivier  de  la  Marcke,  who  was  not  bom  till  many  years 
death  <tf  Boccace. 

Iphi  FabuUe,  ap.  Leyser.  Ilist.  Poet  3Xedii  JEyU  P>  S008. 

Ftlmla  1. 
Caens  erat  quidam,  eui  pulcra  Tirago— 


In  Curtis  riridi  resident  hi  oespite  qn£dam 

Luce.    Petit  mulier  robur  adirs  PyrL 
Tir  favet,  ampleotena  mox  robur  ubique  lacertia. 

Arbor  adunca  fuit,  qua  latuit  juvenls. 
Amplexatur  earn  dans  basia  dulda.    Temun 

Incepit  colere  vomers  cum  proprlo. 
Audit  vir  strepltum ;  nam  sspe  carentia  sensus 

Unius  in  rellquo,  nosco,  vigere  solet. 
Heu  miser !  exclamat ;  te  Icdit  adulter  ibidem. 

Conqueror  hoc  illi  qui  dedit  esse  mihi. 
Tunc  Deus  omnlpotens,  qui  condidlt  omnia  verbo. 

Qui  sua  membra  probat,  vasda  velut  flgulus, 
Restituens  aciem  misero,  tonat  ilUco ;  Fallai 

Femina,  cur  tantA  fhiude  nocere  cupis  ? 

Perdpit  lUa  virum.  Vultu  resjiondet  ah^rl : 

Magna  dedl  medicis ;  non  tibi  ctira  fuit. 
Ast,  ubi  lustra  sua  satis  uda  petebat  ApoUo, 

Candida  splendescens  Cynthia  luce  merft, 
Tone  sopor  irrepsit  mea  languida  corpon :  qu.ttilj«lu 

Astitit :  insonuit  auribus  nia  meis. 
Ludere  cum  Juvene  studeas  In  roboris  alto ; 

Priscn  viro  dabitur  lux  dto,  erode  mihi. 


Whatever  was  the  real  orig^inal  of  this  Tale,  the  Machinery  of  the  Faeries,  which  Chancer 
has  used  so  happily,  was  probably  added  by  himself ;  and  indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
ills  Pluto  and  Proterpina  were  the  true  progenitors  of  Oberan  and  Titania^,  or  rather,  that  they 
themselves  have,  once  at  least,  deigned  to  revisit  onr  poetical  system  under  the  latter  names. 

§  XXIII.  The  Prologue  to  the  SqdUr's  Tcit  appears  now  for  the  first  time  in  print.  Why 
it  has  been  omitted  by  all  former  Editors  I  cannot  guess,  except,  perhaps,  because  it  did  not 
suit  with  the  place,  which,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  they  were  determined  to 
assign  to  the  Squia's  Tale^  that  is,  after  the  Man  of  Law^§  and  before  the  Mcurthanfa,  I  have 
chosen  rather  to  follow  the  MSS.  of  the  best  authority  in  placing  the  Squier'a  Tale  after  the 
Marehant\  and  in  connecting  them  together  by  this  Prologue,  agreeably,  as  I  am  persuaded, 
to  Chaucer's  intention.  The  lines  which  have  usually  been  printed  by  way  of  Prologue  to  the 
Squier^s  Tale^  as  I  believe  them  to  have  been  really  composed  by  Chaucer,  though  not  intended 
for  the  Squier'a  Prologue,  I  have-  prefixed  to  the  Shipman'a  Tcde,  for  reasons,  which  I  shall  give 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  that  Tale. 

§  XXIV.  I  should  have*  been  very  happy  if  the  MSS.  which  have  furnished  the  Savizms 
Prologue,  had  supplied  the  deficient  part  of  his  Tale,  but  I  fear  the  judgement  of  Milton  was 
too  true,  that  this  story  was  ^left  half-told''  by  the  author.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
the  probable  original  of  this  tale,  and  yet  I  should  be  very  hardly  brought  to  believe  that  the 
whole,  or  even  any  considerable  part  of  it,  was  of  Chaucer's  invention. 

§  xxT.  We  are  now  arrived  with  the  common  Editions,  though  by  a  different  course,  at  the 
Fraxkeleines  Tale  ;  and  here  again  we  must  be  obliged  to  the  MSS.  not  indeed,  as  in  the 
last  instance,  for  a  n^io  Prologue,  but  for  atithorising  us  to  prefix  to  this  Tale  of  the  Prwukelem 
a  Prologue,  which  in  the  common  Editions  is  prefixed  to  the  Tale  of  the  Mctrehaittf  together 
with  the  true  Prologue  of  that  Tale,  as  printed  above.  It  is  scarce  conceivable  how  these  two 
Prologues  coud  ever  be  joined  together  and  given  to  the  same  character,  as  they  are  not  only 
entirely  unconnected,  but  also  in  one  point  directly  contradictory  to  each  other ;  for  in  that, 
which  is  properly  the  Marehan^i^  he  says  expressly  [ver.  9110.],  that  he  had  been  married  *lvo 
monthee  and  not  more  ;"  whereas  in  the  other,  the  Speaker's  chief  discourse  is  about  Jus  Jos, 
who  is  ^rotm  up.  This  therefore,  upon  the  authority  of  the  best  MSS.  I  have  restored  to 
the  Frankefein ;  and  I  must  observe,  that  the  sentiments  of  it  are  much  more  suitable  to  hie 
character  than  to  that  of  the  MarchanU  It  is  quite  natural,  that  a  wealthy  land-holder,  of  a 
generous  disposition,  as  he  is  described  [ver.  333 — 62.],  who  has  been  Sheriff,  Knight  of  the 
Sliire,  &c.  should  be  anxious  to  see  his  sen,  as  we  say,  a  GenUeman^  and  that  he  should  talk 
slightingly  of  money  in  comparison  with  polished  manners  and  virtuous  endowments ;  but 
neither  the  character  which  Chaucer  has  drawn  of  hie  Marehanty  nor  our  general  notions  of 
tlie  profession  at  that  time,  prepare  us  to  expect  from  him  so  liberal  a  strain  of  thinking. 

§  zxvi.  The  FaAWXELEiys  Tale,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  is  taken  from  a  Brlthk  Lay**;  and 


Qood  fed.    Dominus  ideo  tibi  munem  lads 
Contollt :  iddroo  munera  redde  mihL 

Addidft  nie  fidem  mulieri,  de  prece  cajua 
Sa  sanum  credit,  mltUt  et  onme  nefM. 


The  whmo  story  is  inaeited  among  The  FabUi  nf  AljAcnse,  printed  by  Caxton  in  English,  with  those  cf  JBBop,  Am 
and  Pogge^  without  date ;  but  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  original  Latin  of  Alphonsus,  MS.  Reg.  10.  B.  xiL  or  in  aoy  of 
French  translations  of  his  work  that  I  have  examined. 

c  This  observation  is  not  meant  to  extend  further  than  Vte  Kittfi  and  Queen  of  Faery ;  in  whose  characters, 
think  it  is  plain,  that  Shakespeare,  in  imitation  of  Cliaucer,  has  dignified  our  Gothic  Elves  with  the  manners 
language  of  the  classical  Gods  and  Goddesses    In  the  rest  of  his  Faory  system,  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  foMoau^ 
the  popular  superstition  of  his  own  time. 

**  Les  premieres  Chansons  Francoises  fnrent  nommdes  des  Lais  ;  says  M.  de  la  Ravaliere,  Poet,  dtt  RoL  de  Jfav.  i.  i- 
p.  215.    And  sn  far  I  believe  he  Is  right    But  I  see  no  foundation  for  supposing  with  him,  in  the  same  pefe^  that  tls' 
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jf  persons  and  places,  as  well  as  the  scene  and  circumstances  of  tho  story,  moko 
t  extremely  probable.    The  Lay  itself  is  either  lost,  or  buried,  perhaps  for  ever,  iu 


tortt  dTElfgie,  and  that  it  was  derived  du  mot  Latin  Leflsut.  qui  ngnifie  dis  plaintet  /  or  Cin  P-  217*1  tliat 
\9on — to  plus  majestueuse  et  la  plus  grave.  It  wems  more  probable  that  Lai  In  French  was  anciently  a 
I,  answering  to  Song  In  English.    The  passage  which  M.  de  la  RaTaliere  has  quoted  from  Le  Drutt 

**  Molt  sot  de  Lais,  molt  sot  de  notes  "— 

cd  by  our  Lajfauion.    [See  before,  Esuiy,  he  n.  46.] 

Ne  cuthe  na  mon  swa  mudiel  of  mmg, 

■d  is  used  by  Peirol  d'Alrergna,  3IS.  Crofts,  fol.  Ixxxr.  to  denote  the  tongi  of  Mnf«,  ooiainly  not  of  the 
1. 

Et  U  ausell  s'en  Tan  enamoran 

L*uns  per  Tantre,  et  fan  vantas  (or  eantat^  et  tatt, 

■art  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  tliat  Liod^  Island.  IiVff,  Teuton.  Leolht  Suxon,  and  Lai,  French,  are  all  to 

na  the  same  Gothic  orlglnaL 

his  general  sense,  the  name  of  Lay  was  particularly  given  to  tht  French  tramlatiant  ot  certain  Poems, 

iposed  in  Armorican  Bretagnc,  and  in  the  Armoricon  langtiagOi    I  say  the  French  translations,  because 

i;  (as  I  can  find;  an  Armorican  word,  coud  hardly  have  been  the  name,  by  which  a  species  of  Poetry,  not 

1  France,  was  distinguished  by  the  first  composers  in  Bretagnc 

erhaps  the  only,  collection  of  these  Lais  that  Is  now  extant,  was  translated  Into  French  octosyllable 

»tess,  who  calls  herself  Marie  s  the  same,  without  doubt,  who  made  the  translation  of  Bsope,  quoted  by 

•k.  L  viiL  ch.  i.]  and  Fauchet  [L.  ii.  n.  84.].  and  placed  by  them  In  the  reign  of  BL  TiOuis,  about  the 

!  xtuth  century.    Both  her  works  have  been  preserved  together  In  MS.  HarU  978.  in  a  fair  hand,  which 

D  to  Judge  more  recent  than  the  latter  end  of  that  Century. 

ith  which  only  we  arc  at  present  concerned,  were  nddrcsecd  by  her  to  some  king.    F<^  19X 

En  le  hocur  de  vous,  noble  rets, 
Ki  tant  estes  prux  e  curteis, 
A  ki  tute  Jole  se  endine, 
F.  en  Id  queer  tus  biens  radne. 
M'entremis  des  toif  assembler, 
Par  rime  falre  e  reconter. — 


ter,  she  names  herself. 


Oes,  Seignura,  ke  dit  Marie. 


the  Poems  In  this  collection,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  are  recited  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue.  Tli«y  are, 
e  names  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  several  Stories,  and  are  most  of  them  evidently  Armorican  ;  and 
le  can  read  the  Stories  themselves  without  being  persuaded,  that  they  were  cither  really  translated 
lorlcan  langiuge,  or  at  least  composed  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  that  language  and  country'. 
«e  Poems  of  Marie  have  of  late  been  so  little  known  as  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  researches  of  Fauchet 
nch  Antiquaries,  they  were  formerly  in  high  estimation.  Deuis  Piramus,  a  very  tolerable  versifier  ot 
'St.  Edmund  the  Kinfj  [M.S.  Cotton.  Dom.  A.  xi.],  allows  that  Dame  Marie,  as  ho  calb  her,  had  great 
wmpooition  of  her  Lavs,  though  thry  are  not  all  trtie— 

E  si  en  eni  ele  mult  loee, 
E  hi  ryroe  par  tut  amee. 

m  of  her  lay/,  as  It  should  seem.  Into  one  of  the  Northern  languages  was  among  the  books  given  by 
Gardie  to  the  University  of  Upsal,  under  the  title  of  Varioe  Britannorum  Fabutm.  Sec  the  desorlptkm 
J  Stpphanius,  in  Cat.  Libb.  Septent.  at  tlie  end  of  Hickes,  Gr.  A.  &  edit.  1089. 4K  p.  180.  That  Chancer 
n  I  think  extremely  probable,  not  only  fr.>m  a  passage  in  his  Dremc  [ver.  ]ft20>-]09$.],  which  seems  to 
;»lcd  from  the  Lag  ofElidus,  but  also  from  tho  manner  in  which  he  makes  tlie  Frankdein  epeak  of  the 
Lbvir  compositions.    See  the  note  on  ver.  1 I08I. 

n  Chaucer's  time,  there  were  other  British  Lags  extant  beside  this  collection  by  Marie.  Emari  has 
led  before,  |  xv.  An  old  English  Ballad  of  Sir  Gotether  [MS.  Reg.  17  a  xllli.]  Is  said  by  the  writer  to 
iken  out  of  one  of  the  Layes  of  Brtlange:  in  another  phice  he  says— /*« /i-#<  Lag  of  Britangs.  The 
e  Frankelein's  ToU  was  probably  a  third.  Tlicro  were  alsct  Lags,  which  did  not  yretend  to  be  British, 
tristote,  Li  Lais  de  rOiselet  [Fabliaux,  torn.  L].    Le  Lai  du  Com  by  Robert  Uikea  [MS.  Hod.  1687  1  U  m(<I 
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one  of  those  sepulchres  of  MSS.  which,  by  coniiesy,  are  called  Libraries ;  but  there  are  two 
imitations  of  it  extant  by  Boccaoe^  the  first  in  the  vth  Book  of  his  PkUoeopa,  and  the  second  in 
the  Ikeameron^  D.  x.  N.  6.  They  agree  in  every  respect  with  each  other,  except  that  the  scene 
and  the  names  are  different,  and  in  the  latter  the  narration  is  less  prolix  and  the  style  leas 
flowery  than  in  the  former,  which  was  a  juvenile  work  ^.  The  only  material  point,  in  whidt 
Boccace  seems  to  have  departed  from  his  original,  is  this  ;  instead  of  '*tke  removal  uf  ikt  rodf** 
the  Lady  desires  ^  a  garden  full  of  Jhren  andfiuitM  of  May,  in  the  month  ofJatmary^  and  somo 
such  alteration  was  certainly  necessar}',  when  the  scene  came  to  be  removed  from  Bretagne  to 
Spain  and  Italy,  as  it  is  in  Boccace's  novels  **.  I  should  guess  that  Chancer  has  preserved 
pretty  faithfully  the  principal  incidents  of  the  BrilM  tale,  though  he  has  probably  thrown  ia 
some  smaller  circumstances  to  embellish  his  narration.  The  long  list  of  virtuous  women  in 
Dorigene's  Soliloquy  is  plainly  copied  from  Hieroktmus  contra  Jovinumnm, 

§  XXVII.  Thus  far  I  flatter  myself  I  have  been  not  unsuccessful  in  restoring  the  true  order, 
and  connexion  with  each  other,  of  the  Clerke$,  the  Marekantety  the  Sqwerei,  and  the  FrankeUimet 
Tales,  but  with  regard  to  the  next  step,  which  I  have  taken,  I  must  own  myself  more  dnbiona 
In  all  the  editions  the  Tales  of  the  Nonne  and  the  Ckamonet  Yeman  precede  the  Doetouree,  but  the 
best  MSS.  agree  in  removing  those  Tales  to  the  end  of  the  Nonnee  Preedea,  and  I  have  not 
scrupled  to  adopt  this  arrangement,  which,  I  think,  is  indisputably  established  by  the  following 
consideration.  When  the  Monk  is  called  upon  for  his  Tale  the  Pilgrims  were  near  Rochester 
[ver.  13932.],  but  when  the  Ckanon  overtakes  them  they  were  advanced  to  Boughton  nnder 
Blee  [ver.  10024.],  twenty  miles  beyond  Rochester,  so  that  the  Tale  of  the  Ckamona  Yeman,  and 

bj  blm  to  bftTa  been  invented  by  Qaraduet  who  acoompliahed  the  advanture.  In  the  BftUad.  entitled  **Tas  Bov  SMt 
TVS  Mantiji,'*  C  Anc.  Poet.  v.  UL  p.  1.]  which  I  suqwct  to  have  been  made  up  out  of  tki$  Law  and  Le  Court  MmmUL 
the  soooeeiful  kn^ht  ie  called  Cradodu   Robwt  Bikes  says  further,  that  the  Horn  was  still  to  be  seen  at  qwttcsslsr, 

Qlbst  a  Cirinodre 
A  one  hante  feste, 
La  poxait  n  veer 
Icest  com  tout  pur  veir. 
Ceo  dist  Bdtert  BOteM— 

In  none  of  theee  Lays  do  we  find  the  qnallties  attributed  to  that  sort  of  compoeition  bj  M.  de  la  Ravallera.  Acooidiaf 
to  these  examples  we  should  rather  define  the  Lay  to  be  a  species  of  serious  narnUire  poetry,  ot  a  modermte  ienglk. 
In  a  simple  style  and  light  metre.  Serious  is  here  opposed  (not  to  pUasant,  bat)  to  tudierous,  in  order  to  distingairii 
the  Lay  from  the  ConU  or  Fabliau  /  as  on  the  other  hand  its  wtoderate  lenfflh  dlstlnsuishes  It  from  the  Geste,  or 
oonunon  Rowuin,  All  the  Lays  that  I  haTS  seen  are  la  tight  metre,  not  exceeding  eight  qrllables.  See  before,  Esmy, 
dec.  n.  00. 

**  I  saw  once  an  Edition  of  the  PhUocopot  printed  at  Tenicob  1509,  foL  with  a  letter  at  the  end  of  it.  In  which  the 
Publisher  Hieronymo  Sqnarsasicho  says  (if  I  do  not  minremember,)  *'that  this  work  was  written  by  Boccace  at 
twenty-fire  years  of  age  (about  1338),  while  he  was  at  Naples  in  the  house  of  John  Barrile.**  Johomus  BarrOtus  is 
called  by  Boocace  lOeneal,  Deor.  1.  xir.  c.  19.]  magni  splritus  homo.  He  was  sent  by  King  Robwt  to  attend  Petiaich 
to  his  coronation  at  Rome^  and  is  introduced  by  the  latter  in  his  second  Eclogue  under  the  name  of  Idetusg  ab  IdA, 
monte  Cretensi,  undo  et  ipee  oriundus  fUit  Intentiones  Eelogarum  Franc  Peirarehttt  MS.  Bod.  558.  Not  knowing^ 
at  present  where  to  find  that  Edition,  I  am  oUiged  to  rely  upon  my  memory  only  for  this  story,  which  I  think  highly^ 
probable^  though  it  is  not  mentioned,  as  I  recollect,  by  any  of  the  other  Biographers  of  Boccace.  A  good  life  of  Boocace 
is  still  mnch  wanted. 

The  adventures  of  Florio  and  Bianeojtortt  which  make  the  principal  subject  of  the  Philocopo,  wcte  famous  1ob|^ 
before  Boccace,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  L  i.  p.  6.  Ed.  1723^  Hieronjmo  Squarsaslcho,  in  the  letter  mentioned  above^ 
says,  that  the  story,  **  ancbora  si  nova  insino  ad  ogi  scripta  in  un  librasolo  de  tristo  et  male  composto  rfane— dove  tS. 
IJoccaccio  ni  cave  questo  digno  et  elegante  libro."  Floris  and  Blaneq/tor  are  mentioned  as  illustrioaa  lovers  bjT 
Mat/res  Ejfmengau  de  Bexers,  a  Languedocian  Poet,  in  his  Breviari  d'awnor  dated  in  the  year  1888.  M&  Beg.  U  C.  B^ 
foL  190.  It  is  probable  however  that  the  Story  was  enlarged  by  Boccaco,  and  particularly  I  should  suppose  that  th^ 
Love-questions  in  1.  v.  (the  fourth  of  which  questions  contains  the  Novel  referred  to  in  the  text)  were  added  by  him. 

**  The  Conte  Bofardo,  the  precursor  and  model  of  Arioeto,  in  his  Orlando  inamoratOt  L  L  ca.  1?  haa  inserted  a  Tkl^ 
upon  the  plan  of  Boccace's  two  novels,  but  with  considerable  alterations,  which  have  carried  the  ?tory,  I  apprehend* 
still  further  from  its  British  origin-oU 
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that  of  the  Nonne  to  ivhich  it  is  annexed,  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  admitted  till  after  the 
Mtmha  Tale,  and  consequently  not  till  after  the  Nontu*  PreeeUt^  which  is  inseparably  linked  tc 
Uiat  of  the  Monk. 

§  zxTiii.  These  two  Tales  tnercfore  of  the  Nonne  and  the  Chanonet  Ynnan  being  removed  out 
of  the  way,  iheDoetouret  comes  clearly  next  to  tfte  Frankdeinet ;  but  how  tliey  are  to  be  connected 
together,  and  whether  at  all,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  What  I  have  printed  by  way  of  Prolo^fue 
to  the  Doctouret  Tale  I  found  in  one  of  the  best  MSS.  but  only  in  one  :  in  the  others  it 
has  no  Prologue.  The  first  line  applies  so  naturally  and  smartly  to  the  Frankeleinee  conclusion, 
that  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  it  from  the  hand  of  Chaucer,  but  I  cannot  say  so  much 
for  the  five  following.  I  would  therefore  only  wish  these  lines  to  bo  received  for  the  present, 
according  to  the  Law-phrase,  de  bene  eue,  till  they  shall  either  be  more  authentically  established 
or  superseded  by  the  discovery  of  the  genuine  Prologue. 

§  XXIX.  In  TUE  DocTOURES  Tale,  beside  Livy,  ^  ho  is  quoted,  Chaucer  may  possibly  have 
followed  Grower  in  some  particulars,  who  has  also  related  the  story  of  Virginia,  Con/,  AmanU 
B.  vii.  but  he  has  not  been  a  servile  copyist  of  either  of  them. 

S  XXX.  The  Pardoneree  Tale  has  a  Prologue  which  connects  it  with  the  I>octoure$,  There  is 
ftlio  a  pretty  long  preamble,  which  may  either  make  part  of  the  Prologue,  or  of  the  Tale.  The 
USS.  differ  in  this  point.  I  have  chosen  to  throw  it  into  the  Tale,  and  to  confine  the  Prologue 
to  what  I  suppose  to  be  its  proper  use,  the  introduction  of  the  new  Speaker.    When  he  is  once 

I    in  complete  possession  of  his  office  of  entertaining  the  company,  his  Prefaces  or  Digressions 

\    chould  all,  I  think,  be  equally  considered  as  parts  of  his  Tale. 

I      The  mere  outline  of  the  Pardoneres  Tale  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cento  Norelie  Antiohe, 
\  Nov.lxxxii. 

\  XXXI.  The  Tale  of  the  Shipman  in  the  best  MSS.  has  no  Prologue.  What  lias  been  printed 
uguch  in  the  common  Editions  is  evidently  spurious.  To  supply  this  defect  I  have  ventured, 
upon  the  authority  of  one  MS.  (and,  I  confess,  not  one  of  the  best)  to  prefix  to  this  Tale  the 
PnUtgue,  which  has  usually  been  prefixed  to  the  Tale  of  the  Squier,  As  this  Prologue  was 
Tindoubtedly  composed  by  Chaucer,  it  must  have  had  a  place  somewhere  in  this  Edition,  and  if  I 
Ruinot  prove  that  it  was  really  intended  by  him  for  this  place,  I  think  the  Reader  will  allow  that 
it  fills  the  vacancy  extremely  well.  77id  Pardoneret  tale  may  very  properly  be  called  **  a  thrifty 
(4ie,"uid  he  himself  ^^  a  learned  man*'  [ver.  12905 — 8.]  ;  and  all  the  latter  part,  though  highly 
improper  in  the  mouth  of  the  ^  eurteit  Squier,**  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  character  of  the  Shipman, 

This  tale  is  generally  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  Decameron,  D.  viii.  N.  I.  but  I  should 
nther  believe  that  Chaucer  was  obliged  to  some  old  French  FaUeour,  from  whom  Boccace  had 
^  borrowed  the  ground- work  of  his  Novel,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bevet  Tale.  Upon  either 
supposition,  a  great  part  of  the  incidents  must  probably  have  been  of  his  own  invention. 

h  xxxii.  The  transition  from  the  Tale  of  tlie  Sliipwan  to  that  of  tJte  Priorette  is  happily  managed. 
Ilttve  not  been  able  to  discover  from  what  Legende  of  the  Miracles  of  our  Lady  the  Prior- 
esses Tale  is  taken.  From  the  scene  being  laid  in  Asia,  it  should  seem,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  many  stories,  which  have  been  propagated,  at  different  times,  to  excite 
^justify  several  merciless  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  upon  the  charge  of  murthering  Christian 
children^.  The  story  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  last  Stanza,  is  placed  by 
Matthew  Paris  under  the  year  1255. 


I   -., 


"  Ib  th«  flrat  four  mcmtha  of  the  Acta  Sanetorwn  by  BolUmduSi  I  find  the  following  names  of  Children  canonized, 

**^tvfBg  been  mnrthered  by  Jews:  xxv  Mart.  WiUielmus  NoneieensU.  1144.    Richardut,  ParUiU,  llTSi  xvii  Apr. 

^"^fkta,  Bema.  1287>    Werncrus,  Waalia.  an.  eod.    Albertuit  Pelonia.    1598.    I  suppose  the  remaining  eight 

iMttths  would  famish  at  least  as  many  more.    See  a  Scottish  Ballad  [ReL  of  Anc.  Poet  v.  L  p.  32.3^  upon  one  of  tlicae 

"PPOMd  murthers.    The  Editor  has  very  ingeniously  conjectured  that  "  Mhrryland*'  in  ver.  1.  Is  a  corruption  of 

"  Mnsn."   Perhaps  the  real  ocmaion  of  the  Ballad  may  hare  been  what  Is  said  to  hare  happened  at  Trent,  in  147A,  to 

>tey  railed  flwcn.  The  Cardinal  Hafdrlan,  about  fifty  years  after,  mentioning  the  Rocks  of  Trent,  adds,  "quo  JudstJ 

/ 
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§  XXXI II.  Next  to  the  PrioretM  Chaucer  himself  is  called  upon  for  his  Tale.  In  th< 
Prologue  he  has  dropped  a  few  touches  descriptive  of  his  own  person  and  manner,  bj  which  w( 
learn,  that  he  was  used  to  look  much  upon  the  ground  ;  was  of  a  corpulent  habit ;  and  resenrec 
in  his  behaviour.  His  Rime  op  Sire  Tbopas  was  clearly  intended  to  ridicule  the  ^  pal]Aibl» 
gross"  fictions  of  the  common  Rimers  of  that  age,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the  meanness  ol 
their  language  and  versification.  It  is  full  of  phrases  tak^ii  from  Itumbras,  Li  beam  detamu$f  uU 
otlier  Romances  in  the  s^e  style,  which  are  still  extant.  A  few  of  his  imitations  of  them  wil 
be  pointed  out  in  the  Notes. 

§  XXXI V.  For  the  more  complete  reprobation  of  this  species  of  Riming,  even  the  Hod,  whc 
is  not  to  be  suspected  of  too  refined  a  taste,  is  made  to  cry  out  against  it,  and  to  cut  short  Sin 
Thopas  in  the  midst  of  his  adventures.  Chaucer  has  nothing  to  say  for  his  Rimi,  bni  tha< 
**  U  it  the  bed  he  can**  [ver.  13856.],  and  readily  consents  to  tell  another  Tale  ;  but  having  jusi 
laughed  so  freely  at  the  bad  poetry  of  his  time,  he  might  tliiuk  it,  perhaps,  too  invidious  U 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  better  in  his  own  person,  and  therefore  his  other  Tale  is  in  pro6e,auier4 
translation  from,  Le  Here  de  Mdibee  d  de  dame  Prudence^*  of  which  several  copies  are  stil 
preserved  in  MS.*  It  is  in  truth,  as  he  calls  it,  [ver.  13868.]  **  a  woral  taie  vertuoue^  and  wai 
probably  much  esteemed  in  its  time,  but,  in  this  age  of  levity,  I  doubt  some  Readers  will  b< 
apt  to  regret,  that  he  did  not  rather  give  us  the  remainder  of  Sire  Thopae, 

§  XXXV.  The  Prolooue  of  the  Moxkes  Tale  connects  it  with  Mdibee.  The  TaU  itself  ii 
oertainly  formed  upon  the  plan  of  Boecae^e  great  work  de  eatibue  dromm  Uiudrium,  but  Chaucei 
has  taken  the  several  Stories^  of  which  it  is  composed,  from  different  authors,  who  will  be 
particularized  in  the  Notes. 

§  XXXVI.  After  a  reasonable  number  of  melancholy  ditties,  or  Tragedies,  as  the  Monk  calls 
them,  he  is  interrupted  by  the  Knight,  and  the  Host  addresses  himself  to  the  Nonnee  Freed,  to 
tell  them  ^ewicke  thing  ae  may  their  hertee  giade!* 

The  Tale  of  the  Nokkes  Freest  is  cited  by  Dryden,  together  with  that  of  the  Wife  ^ 
Bath,  as  of  Chaucer's  own  invention.  But  that  great  Foet  was  not  very  conversant  with  the 
authors  of  which  Chaucer's  library  seems  to  have  been  composed.  The  W^eofBathee  TaXe  has 
been  shewn  above  to  be  taken  from  Gower,  and  the  Fable  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  which 
makes  the  ground  of  the  Nonnee  Preedee  TaU,  is  clearly  borrowed  from  a  collection  of  iBsopean 
and  other  Fables,  by  Marie  a  French  Poetess,  whose  collection  of  Lau  has  been  mentioned 
before  in  n.  24.  As  her  Fable  is  short  and  well  told,  and  has  never  been  printed,  I  shall  insert 
it  here  at  length",  and  the  more  willingly,  because  it  furnishes  a  convincing  proof,  how  able 
Chaucer  was  to  work  up  an  excellent  Tale  out  of  very  small  materials. 

«b  Simonit  eadem  ne  aspirare  qaldcm  audont.  Pr^.  ad  libntm  de  8erm.  Lat.  The  chnnge  of  the  name  In  the  Sonf, 
from  Simon  to  Hugh,  la  natunU  eoough  In  tkte  country,  where  almllar  etoHcs  of  Hugh  ^Norwich  and  Bugk  ^Umedn 
had  been  long  current. 

M  Two  copiea  of  thia  work  are  In  the  Museum.  M&  Reg,  19  C.  yIL  and  19  C.  zl.  in  French  Proeik    Dn  Fi 
BlblioU  dee  Romana,  r.  ii.  p.  248.  mcationa  two  copies  of  tlie  same  work  em  were,  dane  la  Bibiiolktiue  Seguttr. 

••  Ffom  MS.  Harl  Q78.  f  7n. 

D  un  eok  rscunte,  k!  estot 
Bur  un  femer,  e  si  chantot. 
Par  de  les  U  rient  un  gupHs, 
Si  I'apela  par  mus  beaus  dix. 
Hire,  fet  U,  mux  te  vei  bel ; 
L'ne  ne  Ti  si  gent  olseL 
Here  Toiz  as  sur  tute  rien. 
Tors  tun  pere,  qe  Jo  Ti  bien  ; 
Unc  oisel  meua  ne  cbanta ; 
Mes  il  le  fist  meux,  kar  n  cIuniL 
Si  puis  Jeo  fere,  dist  li  cocs. 
I.es  eles  Iwt,  lee  oils  ad  dos, 
Humter  quida  plus  derement. 
Li  gupil  saut.  e  sil  iirent ; 
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f  zxxvji.  The  sixteen  lines,  which  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Nonnea  Preest€»  TaUy  might 
perhaps  more  properly  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  Prologue  to  the  succeeding  Tale, 
if  it  were  certain  what  Tale  was  intended  to  succeed.  In  both  Dr.  Askew's  MSS.'the  last  of 
these  lines  is  read  thusi— 

Sdde  unto  (ht  Nunn€  u  ye  ihul  beer. — 

and  there  are  six  more  lines  to  introduce  her  Talc ;  but,  as  these  six  lines  are  manifestly 
forged  for  the  purpose,  I  have  chosen  rather  to  adhere  to  the  other  MSS.  which  acknowledge 
themselves  defective  in  this  part,  and  give  us  ike  Nonna  TaU^  as  I  have  done,  without  any 
iotrodnction.  It  is  very  probable,  I  think,  that  Chaucer  himself  had  not  determined,  whether 
he  should  eonnect  the  Nanna  TaU  with  that  of  the  Nonna  Prtaty  or  whether  he  should  interpose 
i  Tale  or  two,  or  perhaps  more,  between  them. 

The  Tale  of  the  Nokve  is  almost  literally  translated  from  the  life  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the 
Ligenda  tmrea  of  Jeuolnu  Janutnni,  It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  as  a  separate  work,  in  his 
Legrnds  of  good  woment  [ver.  426.]  under  the  title  of  ^  the  life  of  Seint  Cecile,**  and  it  still  retains 
evident  marks  that  it  was  not  originally  composed  in  the  fbrm  of  a  Tale  to  be  ipoken  by  the 
Nonmt^.  However  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Chaucer  meant  to  incorporate  it  into  this 
eoUection  of  Canterbury  Tales,  as  the  Prologue  of  the  Chanonet  Yeman  expressly  refers  to  it. 


Yen  la  forest  od  lal  s*en  rtu 
Par  mi  on  duunp,  n  il  paua, 
Cnrent  apres  tut  li  pastor ; 
Li  diiens  le  huent  tot  entur. 
Vtit  le  gupfl,  ki  le  eok  tient, 
Mar  la  gnaina  si  par  ens  vient. 
Va,  fet  U  eocs,  si  Inrescrie, 
Qesni  toens,  ne  melanas  mia. 
Li  gnpO  volt  parle  en  baut, 
E  U  ooes  de  sa  buche  saui, 
Bnr  nn  haut  tost  s*nt  montas. 
Qnaat  li  gnpilz  s'est  reguardas. 
Mot  par  s«  tient  enfsntill^, 
Qne  li  ooes  Tad  si  ehglnn^ 
De  mal  talent  e  de  droit  ire 
La  buche  comence  a  maudire, 
Ke  parole  qnant  devereit  taire. 
Li  coes  respunt,  si  dei  Jeo  fkire, 
Maudireroil,  Id  toU  duiner, 
Qnant  il  deit  guarder  e  guaiter, 
Qne  mal  ne  Tient  a  lur  Seignnr 

Ceo  tont  li  fol  tot  li  plusur, 
Parolent  quant  deirent  Uiiser, 
Teisent  quant  il  deivent  parler. 

fts  veeenbleiice  of  Chaucer's  Tale  to  this  fable  h  obrloos  ;  snd  it  is  the  more  probable  that  he  really  copied  fnm 
■vii>  beeense  oo  eooh  Fable  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  Greek  JEeop,  or  to  any  of  the  Latin  compilations  <that  I  haro 
•»•)  vUeh  went  aboot  to  tha  dark  ages  under  the  name  of  JEsop.  Whether  it  was  invented  by  Marlb.  or  whether 
*•  troMlated  It,  with  the  rest  of  her  fables,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  JEsop  by  King  Alfred,  as  she  saya 
^*Mtf>  I  eennot  pretend  to  determine.  Though  no  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  ^sop  be  now,  as  I  can  find,  extant,  then 
■■Ikive  been  ona  fonnerly.  which  may  have  passed,  like  many  other  translations  into  that  language,  under  the 
"*a*  of  Alfred ;  and  it  may  be  urged  to  support  of  the  probability  of  Marie's  positive  assertion,  that  ahe  appears, 
^Pusiiesln  her  Xaf«,  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  English.  I  must  observe  that  the  name  of  the  King, 
v^Ebglish  Version  she  profceses  to  follow.  U  differenUy  stoted  to  different  MSS.  In  the  best  MS.  Harl.  978.  it  la 
^^7  U  rtie  Alured.  In  a  Uter  MS.  Vosp.  B  zi v.  it  Is  Lt  rtU  UenHm  Pasquicr  ilUektrcktt,  L  viil.  o.  i.]  calls  him 
^ ^AuMtrt,  and  Do  Cbesna  (as  quoted  by  Menage^  v.  Romak)  LiroU  Mirei  /  but  all  tho  copies  agree  in  noaktog 
^Cttiededsre.  that  she  tronsiatad  her  work  "deVAnfiMs  en  Roman,**  A  Latto  JEsop,  MS.  Beff.  15  A.  vii.  has  the 
■■•  story  of  aa  BngUsh  version  by  order  of  a  Jler  Anglia  Ajfi^u. 

*  The  whole  iBtrodoetion  Is  to  the  etyle  of  a  person  writing,  and  not  of  one  epeakinff.  If  we  compare  it  with  the 
bMoction  to  tha  Frtnrissss  TUe,  tha  differenca  wlU  be  very  striktog.    See  partfcmlarly  ver.  lAMc 

V'Tt  prave  I  yon,  that  mfm  that  I  lerOa— 
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§  XXXVIII.  The  introduction  of  the  Ckanonet  Temam  to  tell  a  Tale,  at  a  time  when  so  many  of 
the  original  characters  remain  to  be  called  upon,  appears  a  little  extniordinarj.  It  should 
seem,  that  some  sudden  resentment  had  determined  Chancer  to  interrupt  the  regular  course 
of  his  work,  in  order  to  insert  a  Satire  against  the  Alchemists.  That  their  pretended  science 
was  much  cultivated  about  this  time  **,  and  produced  its  usual  evils,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from 
the  Act,  which  was  passed  soon  after,  6  H.  IV.  c.  iv.  to  make  it  Foiouie  to  muUipfie  gold  or  tUttr^ 
or  to  ute  the  art  of  wmltiplicatioH. 

§  XXXIX.  In  the  Proloove  to  the  Manciples  Tale,  the  Pilgrims  are  supposed  to  be 
arrived  at  a  little  town  called  **  Bob  up  and  down,  under  the  blee,  in  Canterbury  way."  I 
cannot  find  a  town  of  that  name  in  any  Map,  but  it  must  have  lain  between  Boughton,  the 
place  last  mentioned,  and  Canterbury.  The  Kable  of  the  Crow,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
Makciples  Tale,  has  been  related  by  so  many  authors,  from  Ovid  down  to  Gower,  that  it  if 
impossible  to  say  whom  Chaucer  principally  followed.  His  skill  in  new  dressing  an  old  stury 
was  never,  perhaps,  more  successfully  exerted. 

§  XL.  After  the  TaU  of  the  Manciple  the  common  Editions,  since  1642  **,  place  what  is  called 


and  in  Ter.  1U30.  the  Relat«r,  or  rather  Writer,  of  the  Tale,  in  all  the  M8S.  except  one  ol  middling  authority, 
is  called  '<  unworthy  Sone  of  Bre."  Such  little  innccuracica  are  strong  proofs  of  an  nnflniahed  irork.  Sec  before 
p.  1. 

31  The  first  considerable  Coinage  of  Gold  in  this  country  was  begun  by  Edward  IH,  in  the  year  1343.  and  according  to 
Camden,  [in  his  Remaim,  Art  Monep"]  '*  the  Alchemists  did  affirm,  as  an  unwritten  verity,  that  the  Hosenobles,  wbidi 
were  coined  soon  after,  were  made  by  projection  or  multiplication  Alchemical  of  Raymond  Lully  in  the  Tower  of  Lon* 
don."Inproof  of  this,**  besides  the  tradition  of  the  Rabbles  in  that  faculty,**  they  allcdged  '*  the  Inscription  ;/<#««  anfrsi 
trontiens  per  medium  eorum  ibat  /**  which  they  profoundly  expounded,  at  Jeeft*  potted  invitibte  and  in  meet  tecrtt 
manner  b^  the  middett  ef  Phariteett  »o  that  gold  was  made  by  invitibte  and  tecret  art  amidtt  the  ignorant*  Bot 
others  say,  *•  that  Text  was  the  only  amulet  used  in  that  credulous  warfaring  ago  to  eaoape  dangers  in  battles."  Thus 
"Camden.  I  rather  believe  it  was  an  Amulet,  or  Charm,  principally  used  against  Thieves ;  upon  the  authority  of  the 
following  passage  of  Sir  John  Mandevlle,  o.  x.  p.  137*  '*  And  an  half  myle  fro  Naxarethe  is  the  Lepo  of  oare  Lmd: 
for  the  Jewes  ladden  him  upon  an  higho  roche  for  to  make  him  lepe  down  and  have  slayn  him :  but  Jesu  pasMd 
amonges  hem.  and  lepte  upon  another  roche  ;  and  yit  ben  the  steppes  of  his  feet  aene  in  the  roche  where  he  allygbtOt 
And  therfore  seyn  sum  men  whan  thei  dredon  horn  of  Thefes  on  ony  weyo,  or  of  Enemyes ;  Jettit  autem  tramiens 
per  medium  illorum  ibat :  that  is  to  seyne ;  Jetut/ortothe  pastynge  be  the  vnyddet  o/hem  he  wente  .*  in  tokene  and  mj'nde, 
tliat  ourc  Lord  passed  tborgho  out  the  Jcwes  cruel  tee,  and  scaped  sally  fro  hem  ;  to  turely  wotee  men  patten  theperile 
tlf  I'heA't-*'  See  also  Catal.  MSS.  HarL  n.  S9G6.  It  must  be  owned,  that  a  Spoil  against  Thieves  was  the  moat  sorvice* 
able,  if  not  the  most  elegant,  InMription  that  eoud  be  put  upon  Gold  Coin. 

Ashmole,  in  his  Theatrum  Chemietim,  p.  443.  has  repeated  this  ridiculous  story  concerning  Lully  with  additiiMial 
circumstances,  as  if  he  really  believed  it ;  though  Lully  by  the  best  accounts  had  been  dead  above  twoity  yean 
before  Edwttrd  III  began  to  coin  Gold. 

Thesame  Author  (^crctiriof>ft</u«  Anglieut,  aa  he  styles  himsolf)  has  inserted  among  Mb  Hermettque  Mytteriet 
(p.  913.)  an  old  English  Poem,  under  the  title  of  Hermet  Bird,  which  (he  says  in  his  Notcu,  p.  4G7.)  was  thought  to  have 
been  written  originally  by  Raymund  LuUyt  or  at  least  made  English  by  Cremer,  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  Scholar 
to  Lully,  p.  465.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Poem  Is  one  of  Lydgate't,  and  had  been  printed  by  Caxton  under  its  true 
title.  The  Chorte  and  the  Bird/  and  the  fable,  on  which  it  la  built,  is  relatetl  by  Petrut  Alpkontut  {de  Clericall 
Diteipiind.  MS.  Reg.  10  B.  xii.)  who  lived  above  two  hundred  years  before  Lully. 

'«  In  the  Edition  of  1542,  when  the  PUnoman*t  Tale  was  first  printed,  it  was  placed  oAtr  the  Person's  Tale.  The 
Editor,  whoever  he  waa,  had  not  assurance  enoi^[h,  it  should  seem,  to  thrust  it  into  the  body  of  the  work.  In  tho 
mbeequent  Editions  however,  as  it  bad  probably  been  well  received  by  the  public,  upon  account  of  its  violent  invec- 
tives against  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  waa  advanced  to  a  more  honourable  station,  next  to  tho  Manciple'k  Tale  and 
b^ore  the  Person's.  The  only  account  which  we  have  of  any  BIS.  of  this  Tale  Is  from  Mr.  Spoght,  who  says  (Note 
prefixed  to  Pl&wman*t  Tale),  that  he  had  **  seene  it  In  written  hand  in  John  Stowes  Librario  In  a  booke  of  such 
antiquitlsb  aa  seemed  to  have  been  written  neare  to  Chaucer's  time.**  He  docs  not  say  that  it  was  among  the  Canter- 
bury Talett  or  that  it  had  Chaucer't  name  to  It.  We  can  therefore  only  judge  of  it  by  the  internal  evidence,  and  upon 
that  I  have  no  aeruple  to  declare  ray  own  opinion,  that  it  has  not  the  least  reoemblanoe  to  Chaucer's  manner,  either  of 
writing  or  thinldng.  In  bis  other  works.  Though  he  and  Boocaoe  have  laughed  at  some  of  the  abuses  of  r^l-m  and 
tlie  dhmrdera  of  Bcoleslaatical  persons,  it  is  quite  incredible  tliat  either  of  them,  or  even  Wioliff  himaelf,  would  hart 
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AiPlawmtmU  TdU;  bat,  as  I  cannot  understand  that  there  is  the  least  ground  of  evidence, 
either  external  or  internal,  for  believing  it  to  be  a  work  of  Chaucer's,  I  have  not  admitted  it 
into  this  Edition. 

§  xLi.  The  Persokes  Prolooue  therefore  is  here  placed  next  to  ike  Matwipia  Tale,  agree- 
ably to  all  the  MSS.  which  are  known,  and  to  every  Edition  before  1542.  In  this  Prologue, 
which  introdnces  the  last  Tale  upon  the  journey  to  Canterbury,  Chaucer  has  again  pointed  out 
to  OS  the  time  of  the  day ;  but  the  hour  by  the  clock  is  very  differently  represented  in  the 
MSS.  In  some  it  is  ten,  in  others  two :  in  most  of  the  best  MSS./mtv,  and  in  onejite.  Accord- 
ing to  the  pheenomena  here  mentioned,  the  Sun  being  29°  high,  and  the  length  of  the  Shadow 
to  the  projecting  body  as  11  to  6,  it  was  betteeenfour  and  five.  As  by  this  reckoning  there  were 
at  least  three  hours  left  to  sunset,  one  does  not  well  see  with  what  propriety  the  Host  admo- 
nishes the  Person  to  haete  hm,  because  **  the  Sonne  wol  adoun,*'  and  to  be  **/ructuou8  in  litel 
tpaee  ;^  and  indeed  the  Penon,  knowing  probably  how  much  time  he  had  good,  seems  to  have 
paid  not  the  least  regard  to  his  admonition  ;  for  his  Tale,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  twice  as 
loDg  as  any  of  the  other6.  It  is  entitled  in  some  MSS.  **  TrctetaUu  di  PasnUentiA,  pro  Fabula,  ut 
didtur,  Rectoris  ;**  and  I  much  suspect  that  it  is  a  translation  of  some  such  treatise.  I  can 
not  recommend  it  as  a  very  enter^ning  or  edifying  performance  at  this  day  ;  but  the  Reader 
will  be  pleased  to  remember,  in  excuse  both  of  Chaucer  and  his  Editor,  that,  considering  the 
Canterbury  Tales  as  a  great  picture  of  life  and  manners,  the  piece  would  not  have  been 
complete,  if  it  had  not  included  the  Religion  of  the  time. 

SxLii.  What  is  commonly  called  the  Retractation  at  the  end  of  the  Person's  Tale,  in  several 
MSS.  makes  part  of  that  Talc ;  and  certainly  the  appellation  of '^  U^  treim**  suits  better  with 
a  single  tale,  than  with  such  a  voluminous  work  as  the  whole  body  of  Canterbury  Tales.  But 
then  on  the  other  hand  the  recital,  which  is  made  in  one  part  of  it  of  several  compositions  of 
Chancer,  coud  properly  be  made  by  nobody  but  himself.  I  have  printed  it,  as  I  found  it  in 
MS.  Ask.  i.  with  a  few  corrections  from  other  MSS.  and  in  the  Notes  I  shall  give  the  best 
aoGonni  that  I  can  of  it. 

Having  thus  gone  througli  the  several  parts  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  which  are  printed  in 
this  Edition,  it  may  not  be  improper,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  Discourse,  to  state  shortly  the 
parts  which  are  wanting  to  complete  the  journey  to  Canterbury :  of  the  rest  of  Chaucer's 
intended  Plan,  as  has  been  said  before,  we  have  nothing.  Supposing  therefore  the  number  of 
the  Pilgrims  to  have  been  twenty-nine  (see  before,  §  vi.),  and  allowing  the  Tale  of  the  Chanone$ 
Yewum  to  stand  in  the  place  of  that  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  KnighUe  Yeman, 
the  Tales  wanting  will  be  only  those  of  the/««  City-Mechanics  and  the  Ploughman.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  Talcs  told  by  such  characters  would  have  been  among  the  most  valuable  of  the 

*■  ■    ■■■■        ■— — ^i^^^-^^  11^  .■!■■  ■■■■  ■■■  ^»^— — ^»^  »  ^  ■!■■  ^ii.a       ^m^-^^m^^^^^^i  ^    i  ■  ■        ^— i^a^— ^— ■         ■     ■  » 

nOcd  al  tbe  whole  goremmcnt  of  tbo  Charch,  in  the  style  of  this  Plowman*t  Tale.  If  thtj  had  boen  dlqHMed  to  such 
aa  attcmptt  tbair  times  wonld  not  have  bom  it ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  Chaucer,  though  he  has  been  pressed  into  the 
Nrviea  of  Protestantism  by  some  cealons  writers,  was  as  good  a  Catholic  as  men  of  his  understanding  and  rank  in 
Vh  have  genctally  been.  The  necessity  of  auricular  Confession,  one  of  the  great  scandals  of  Popery,  cannot  be  more 
UroDgiy  inculcated  than  it  is  in  the  following  Tale  of  the  Pergon. 

I  wfU  just  obscnre,  that  C^ienser  seems  to  speak  of  the  Author  of  the  PlowmaiCe  Tale  as  a  distinct  person  from 
Chaaecr,  though*  in  compliance,  I  suppose,  with  the  taste  of  his  age,  he  puts  them  both  on  the  same  footing.  In 
tksspflogae  to  (A«  8hepherd*t  Calendar  he  says  to  his  bookr- 

Dare  not  to  match  thy  pipe  with  TUjfrui  his  stile. 
Nor  with  the  POgrim  that  the  Ploughman  plaid  awhile. 

Ikaev  fhat  Jfr.  Wartoo,  in  his  excellent  Meervationt  on  Speneer,  y.  i.  p.  185.  supposes  this  passage  to  refer  to  th* 
fWtme^  Pierce  Ploughman  ;  but  my  reason  for  differing  from  him  is,  that  the  Author  of  the  Visions  nerer,  as  I 
MBOBbcr,  speaks  of  himself  in  the  character  of  a  Ploughman, 

Ot  the  Pttgrim'e  Tate,  whicfa  has  also,  witli  as  little  foundation,  been  attributed  to  Chaucer  (Speght's  Ufo  oi  Ch.^  1 
than  ipsaV  In  another  plaoCi    See  App.  to  Pref.  A.  n.  e.  p.  v. 
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set ;  but  thej  mighty  and  probably  would,  bave  served  to  link  together  those  which  at  present 
are  unconnected ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  they  eitlior  have  b<*«.*ji 
lessor,  as  I  rather*  believe,  were  never  finished  by  the  Author. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

TO  THB 

FSSAY,   AND   INTRODUCTORY   DISCOURSE. 


Bmav,  he.  p.  xxztz.li.  61-  A  loanied  penon,  wIiom  hifaan  I  have  wiimidj  M^nowltdfed  hi  fli«  Ohna  v.  Gou, 
9tmn4d  MCfuiuee  In  this  notion,  **  that  tho  greatoat  pari  of  Chaiic«r*8  haroio  luam,  when  proparlj  written  and  pro* 
nomioed,  an  rereee  of  eleven  qrUaUee;**  and  for  a  proof  of  the  eontrary  he  refcn  me  partieohtfly  to  the  K&mmet 
PreetU*  TaU,  tot.  14970,  and  the  Teraee  following  and  preceding;  I  am  iorry  that  by  an  nngnarded  eipwalon  I 
riioold  have  expoeed  mjaelf  to  a  controyer>y,  which  oan  only  he  decided  hy  &  oareftil  examination  of  the  Unal  ayHables 
of  hetween  thirty  and  Ibrty  thoiuand  linea.  It  would  answer  my  purpose  as  well  to  say  ■'«  prmt  p^ti,**  inetsart  of 
«*  Ills  ffreatest  part  /*  but  in  sapport  of  my  first  idea  I  most  be  permitted  to  obssrvs,  that  I  have  eanftilly  asamtmid 
a  hondred  lines  which  preoedeb  and  as  many  whld>  fiollowTor.  14870,  and  I  find,  that  a  dear  majority  of  them,  mt  O^ 
mrt  pHnUd,  end  In  «  feminine^  and  consequently,  according  to  my  hypothesia,  hat*  an  eleronth  qrllabla.  I  obosrra 
too,  that  sererarmore  oughl  to  ftavs  b€en  pHnUd  as  ending  with  an  e  feminine ;  hut  whether  the  omlselan  of  tt  shoold 
be  imputed  to  the  defeetiTenees  of  the  MBS.  or  to  the  negUgenee  of  the  ooDalor.  I  cannot  be  certain-  Bee  the  coMted- 
ing  note  of  the  Essay,  dto.  pw  xItL  and  xItII. 

P.  xxxlx.n.CAdd-It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  obeenreftother,  that  a  third  poem,  which  Is  mentioned  la  tlie 
Oeeameron  In  the  same  manner  with  the  TkutUa  and  the  /lEMfralo,  was  also  probably  one  of  Boccace's  own  cosa- 
podtloniL  In  the  condusion  of  the  Third  Day,  it  Is  said,  that  "Dioneo  et  la  Flammetta  comlnoiaiono  a  cantare  dt 
Sfesirr  Gulglitlmo  et  dtUa  dawM  dd  Vtrgiu."  There  Is  an  old  French  Romanes^  upon  this  saltfeot,  as  I  apprshan^  in 
M &  Bodl.  S9B6.    ItlsentitledXsltOBMifiliblaClUufelatecclii  r«f«y,andbcgfaiathMi 

ITds  maniers  de  gens  sent 
Qui  d'sstrs  loyanbc  ssmbiaat  ftmt— 
▲insi  quH  avint  en  Boufoigne 
D*nn  dMraUer  prsnx  st  hardi 
Bt  de  la  dame  dn  Vcsgy^ 

The  stofy  is  the  same,  in  the  main,  with  that  of  the  70th  Novel  in  the  Hcptameron  of  the  dnaea  of  Navurib  fno* 
whkh,  I  anpposs,  tho  more  modem  HitUir*  d€  la  Comteis*  dm  Vergi,  Par.  17SS,  Is  taken. 

I  cannot  find  that  any  Italian  pocn  upon  this  sul^eot  is  now  extant ;  but  the  unaccountable  neglect,  with  vdiidi  the 
poetiy  of  Boccaoe  has  been  long  treated  by  those  very  countrymen  of  his  who  Idollas  bis  prose^  makee  the  supposition, 
I  think,  not  improbable^  that  a  small  piece  of  this  sort  may  haTs  been  suffered  to  perish,  or  even  to  lurk  at  tiila.dear* 
unpublished  and  unnoticed,  in  some  Italfan  library. 

DisrovssK,  *a  p.  II.  n.  &L7*  The  latest  historical  fsct]  This  passage  should  be  compared  with  the  n.  on  ver.  14709, 
and  corrected  accordingly. 

P.  Ix.  S  xfx.  Add— I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Steerens  for  pointing  out  to  me  a  story,  which  has  a  grsat  reeemblanee^  in  itt 
principal  incidents,  to  Ms  FrcreM  tnU,  It  is  quoted  by  IVArtlgny,  Memoiret  ^Hittcire,  &a  T.  lU.  p.  S3B.  from  acdlee- 
tion  of  Bermons,  by  sn  anonymous  Dominican,  printed  about  the  beginning  of  the  xvith  Oentuxy,  under  tlM  title  of 
«*  Sermmui  dtidpulL** 


ss  When  wo  recollect,  that  Chaucer^  papers  must  in  all  probability  haTS  fallen  Into  the  hands  of  his  Son  Thomas, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  fatherli  death,  was  of  full  sge,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  all  proper  care  was  taken  of  them  i 
and  if  the  Tales  In  question  had  erer  been  inserted  among  the  others.  It  ia  scarce  ooncelTable  that  they  diould  all 
have  slipt  out  of  all  the  Copies  of  this  work,  of  which  we  hsTO  any  knowledge  or  Information.  Nor  is  thov  any  sniB— ' 
elsnt  ground  for  imagining  that  so  many  Tales  coud  hxTe  been  suppressed  by  design  ;  though  such  a  supposition ; 
perhaps  bo  admitted  to  account  for  theloes  of  some  emaller  paassges.    See  aboTo,  n.  B, 
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AjfiTE  that  April  with  his  shonres  sote 
'.  dnmghte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote, 
1  bathed  every  veine  in  swiche  liconr, 
vhiche  vertue  engendred  is  the  flour ; 
an  Zephirus  eke  with  his  sote  brethe 
pired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 
tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 
h  in  the  Ram  his  halfe  cours  yronne, 
L  smale  foules  niaken  melodie, 
X  slepen  alle  night  with  open  eye, 
priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  corages  ; 
in  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages^ 
1  palmeres  for  to  seken  strange  strondes, 
serve  halwes  couthe  in  sondry  londes ; 
1  specially,  from  every  shires  ende 
Englelond,  to  Canterbury  they  wende, 
b  holy  blisful  martyr  for  to  seke, 
ti  hem  hath  holpen,  whan  that  they  were  seke. 
Befelle,  that,  in  that  seson  on  a  day, 
Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 
!dv  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 

>  Canterbury  with  devoute  corage, 

J  night  was  come  into  that  hostelrie 

el  nine  and  twenty  in  a  compagnie 

f  sondry  folk,  by  aventure  yfalle 

1  feUw&hip,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle, 

lut  toward  Canterbury  wolden  ride. 

be  chambrcs  and  the  stables  weren  wide, 

Dd  wel  we  weren  esed  atte  beste. 

And  shortly,  whan  the  sonne  was  gon  to  reete, 

)  badde  I  spoken  with  hem  everich  on, 

^'^  I  was  of  hir  felawship  anon, 

nd  made  forword  erly  for  to  rise, 

Make  oure  way  ther  as  I  you  devise. 

Sot  natlieles,  while  I  have  time  and  space, 

r  ^^i  I  forther  in  this  tale  pace, 

^  thinketh  it  accordant  to  reson, 

>  tellen  you  alle  the  condition 

'  echo  of  hem,  so  as  it  semed  me, 
•^^iwhiche  they  weren.  and  of  what  degre; 
^^  eke  in  what  araic  that  they  were  inne  : 
^  at  a  knight  than  wol  I  firste  beginne. 

A  Knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  mai^ 
^  frxi  the  time  that  he  firste  begaa 
rideq  out,  he  loved  chevalrie^ 


Trouthe  and  honour,  iredom  and  earteBfe« 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  werre, 
And  therto  hadde  he  ridden,  no  man  ferre. 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  Hethenesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinesse. 

At  Alisandre  he  was  whan  it  was  wonne. 
Ful  often  time  he  hadde  the  bord  begonne 
Aboven  alle  nations  in  Pruoe. 
In  Lettowe  hadde  he  reysed  and  in  Ruoe, 
No  cristen  man  so  ofte  of  his  degce. 
In  Gemade  at  the  siege  eke  hadde  he  be 
Of  Algesir,  and  ridden  in  Behnarie. 
At  Leyes  was  he,  and  at  Satalie, 
Whan  they  were  wonno ;  and  in  the  Grete  tee 
At  many  a  noble  armee  hadde  he  be. 
At  mortal  batailles  hadde  he  ben  fiftene. 
And  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramissene 
In  listes  thries,  and  ay  slain  his  fo. 

This  ilke  worthy  knight  hadde  ben  also 
Somtime  with  the  lord  of  Palatio, 
Agen  another  hethen  in  Turkie : 
And  evermore  he  hadde  a  sovereine  pris. 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise, 
And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde. 
He  never  yec  no  vilanie  ne  sayde 
In  alle  his  lif,  unto  no  nianere  wight. 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  knight. 

But  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  araie. 
His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gaie. 
Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipon, 
Alle  besmotred  with  his  habergeon, 
For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  viage, 
And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him  ther  was  his  sone  a  yonge  SquiBa, 
A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bachelor. 
With  lockes  crull  as  they  were  Uide  in  presse. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe, 
And  wonderly  deliver,  and  grete  of  strengthe 
And  he  hadde  be  somtime  in  chevachie, 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artois,  and  inl*icardie. 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space, 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  meda 
AUe  ful  of  fresshe  flouxes,  white  and  rate. 
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Singing  he  was,  or  floyting  alle  the  day. 

He  was  aa  freashe  as  is  the  moneth  of  liay. 

Short  ¥ras  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wid*. 

Wei  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  layre  ride. 

He  coude  songes  make,  and  wel  endite, 

Juste  and  eke  daooe,  and  wel  pourtraie  and  writa. 

So  hoto  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale 

He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Curteis  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable, 
And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

.    A  Yeman  hadde  he,  and  servantes  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  lum  luste  to  ride  so ; 
And  he  was  cladde  in  oote  and  bode  of  grene. 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily. 
Wel  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly : 
His  arwes  drouped  not  with  feUieres  lowe. 
And  in  his  bond  he  bare  a  miffhty  bowe. 

A  not-hed  hadde  he,  with  a  oroune  viaage. 
Of  wood-craft  coude  he  wel  alle  the  usage. 
Upon  his-arme  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer, 
And  by  his  side  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler, 
And  on  that  other  side  a  gaie  da^^gere, 
Hameised  wel,- and  sharpe  as  pomt  of  spero  : 
A  Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 
An  home  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene. 
A  forster  was  he  sothely  as  I  geese. 

Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Psiobssbe, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  ooy  ; 
Hire  gretest  othe'n'as  but  by  Semt  Eloy ; 
And  Mte  was  cleped  madame  Eglentine. 
Ful  wel  she  sange  the  service  devine, 
Entnned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  bowe. 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wel  ytaughte  withalle  ; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  depe. 
Wel  coude  she  cane  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe, 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 
In  curtesie  was  sette  ful  moche  hire  lest. 
Hire  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  dene. 
That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthing  sene 
Of  grese,  whan  we  drenken  hadde  hbe  draught. 
Ful  semely  after  hire  mete  she  raught. 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport, 
And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  of  port, 
And  peined  hire  to  contrefeten  chore 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere, 
And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience. 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous. 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 
Of  emale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rosted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  bred* . 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede. 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  smert : 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte. 

Ful  semely  hire  wimple  ypinched  was  ; 
Hire  nose  tretis  ;  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas ; 
Hire  mouth  fill  smale,  and  therto  soft  and  x«d  ; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fayre  forehed. 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe ; 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undermwe. 

Ful  fetise  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  waie. 
Of  smale  corall  aboute  hire  arm  she  baco 


A  pair  of  bedes,  ganded  all  with  grene ; 
And  theron  heng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  shene, 
On  whiche  was  first  ywriten  a  crouned  A, 
And  after.  Amor  vincU  omnia. 

Another  Nonnb  also  with  hire  hadde  she. 
That  was  hire  chapelleine,  and  pBEwm  thire. 

A  MoRK  ther  was,  a  fkyre  for  the  maistrie,    • 
An  out-rider,  that  loved  venerie  ; 
A  nunly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  1m  in  stable . 
And  whui  he  rode,  men  mighte  his  bridel  hers 
Gingoling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  dere. 
And  eke  as  loude,  as  doth  the  chapell  belle, 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  celle. 

The  reule  of  seint  Maure  and  of  seint  Beneit, 
Because  that  it  was  olde  and  somdele  streit. 
This  ilke  monk  lette  olde  thinees  paoe^ 
And  held  after  the  newe  worla  the  trace.  ^  s^jui^ 
He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen,         . /**^ 
That  saith,  that  hunters  ben  no!  holy  men  { 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rskk^gh 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles ; 
This  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  his  cloistre. 
This  ilke  text  held  he  not  worth  an  oistre. 
And  I  say  his  opinion  was  good. 
What  shulde  he  studio,  and  make  himselven  wood 
Upon  a  book  in  cloistre  alw^  to  pore. 
Or  swinken  with  his  hondes,  and  labonre, 
As  Austin  bit  f  how  shal  the  world  be  sorved! 
Let  Austin  have  his  swink  to  him  reserved. 
Therfore  he  was  a  prickasoure  a  right : 
Greihoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight : 
Of  pricking  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust,  for  no  cort  wolde  he  ^are. 

I  saw  his  sieves  purfiled  at  the  hond 
With  gris,  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lend. 
And  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  chinne, 
He  hadde  of  gold  vwrought  a  curious  pinne  t 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  end  ther  was. 
His  hed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  gUa^ 
And  eke  his  &ce,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  iat  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stepe,  and  rolling  in  his  hed, 
That  stemed  as  a  fomeis  of  a  led. 
His  botes  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  estat. 
Now  certainly  he  vras  a  fayre  prelat. 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  gost 
A  &t  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rost. 
His  palfrey  ¥ras  as  broune  as  is  a  bery. 


A  Fbere  ther  was,  a  wanton  and  a  mecy, 
A  Limitour,  a  ful  solempne  man. 
In  all  the  ordres  foure  b  non  that  can 
So  moche  of  daliance  and  fayre  langage* 
He  hadde  ymade  fill  many  a  mariage 
Of  yonge  wimmen,  at  his  owen  cost. 
Until  ms  ordre  he  was  a  noble  poet. 
Ful  wel  beloved,  and  familier  was  he 
With  frankeleins  over  all  in  his  contree. 
And  eke  with  worthy  wimmen  of  the  toiint 
For  he  had  power  of  confession, 
As  saide  himselfe,  more  than  a  curat, 
For  of  his  ordre  he  was  licenciat. 
Ful  swetely  herde  he  confession, 
And  plesant  was  his  absolution. 
He  was  an  esy  man  to  give  penance, 
Ther  as  he  wiste  to  ban  a  good  pitano^  I 
For  unto  a  poure  ordre  for  to  give 
Is  signe  that  a  man  is  wel  yshrivA. 
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lat  April  with  his  shoures  sote 
ite  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote, 
1  every  veine  in  swiche  liconr, 
rertue  engendred  is  the  flonr ; 
liirus  eke  with  his  sote  brethe 
ath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 

croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 
3  Ram  his  halfe  cours  yronne, 
foules  maken  melodie^ 
1  alle  night  with  open  eye, 
hem  nature  in  hir  corages  ; 
n  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages^ 
res  for  to  seken  strange  strondes, 
alwes  couthe  in  sondry  londes ; 
lly,  from  every  shires  ende 
nd,  to  Canterbury  they  wende, 
lisful  mart^T  for  to  seke, 
lath  holpeii,  whan  that  they  were  seke. 
:hat,  in  that  seson  on  a  day, 
;rk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 
>nden  on  my  pilgrimage 
^ury  with  devoute  corage, 
as  come  into  that  hostelrie 
nd  twenty  in  a  compagnie 
oik,  by  aventure  yfalle 
p,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle, 
d  Canterbury  wolden  ride, 
res  and  the  stables  weren  wide, 
.>  weren  esed  atte  beste. 
-tly,  whan  the  sonne  was  gon  to  reete, 

si>oken  with  hem  everich  on, 

of  hir  felawship  anon, 
forword  erly  for  to  rise, 
*e  way  ther  as  I  you  devise, 
eles,  while  I  have  time  and  space, 
jrther  in  this  tale  pace, 
h  it  accordant  to  reson, 
9U  alle  the  condition 
bem,  so  as  it  semed  me, 
?  they  weren.  and  of  what  degre; 

what  araic  that  they  were  inne  : 
aight  thxm  wol  I  firste  beginne. 

T  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  mMn, 
e  time  that  he  firste  begaa 
it,  he  loved  ehevalriey 


Trouthe  and  honour,  iredom  and  eiuteBfe« 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  werre, 
And  therto  hadde  he  ridden,  no  man  ferre. 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  Hethenesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinesse. 

At  Alisandre  he  was  whan  it  was  wonne. 
Ful  often  time  he  hadde  the  bord  begonne 
Aboven  alle  nations  in  Pruoe. 
In  Lettowe  hadde  he  reysed  and  in  Race, 
No  cristen  man  so  ofte  of  his  degre. 
In  Gremade  at  the  siege  eke  hadde  he  be 
Of  Algesir,  and  ridden  in  Behnarie. 
At  Leyes  was  he,  and  at  Satalie, 
Whan  they  were  wonne  ;  and  in  the  Grete  tee 
At  many  a  noble  armee  hadde  he  be. 
At  morUl  batailles  hadde  he  ben  fiftene. 
And  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramiasene 
In  listes  thries,  and  ay  slain  his  fo. 

This  ilke  worthy  knight  hadde  ben  also 
Somtime  with  the  lord  of  Palatio, 
Agen  another  hethen  in  Turkie : 
And  evermore  he  hadde  a  sovereine  pris. 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise, 
And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde. 
He  never  yet  no  vilanie  ne  sayde 
In  alle  his  lif,  unto  no  roanere  wiffht. 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  knight. 

But  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  araie. 
His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gaie. 
Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipon, 
Alle  besmotred  with  his  nabergeon. 
For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  viage. 
And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him  ther  ¥ras  his  sone  a  yonge  SquiBSy 
A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bacheler. 
With  lockes  crull  as  they  were  laide  in  presse. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe, 
And  wonderly  deliver,  and  grete  of  strengthe 
And  he  hadde  be  somtime  in  chevaeliie, 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artois,  and  inl*icardiey 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space. 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  meda 
Alle  ful  of  fresshe  flouxesy  white  and 
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Singing  he  was,  or  floyting  alio  the  day, 

He  was  as  freashe  as  is  the  moneth  of  Blay. 

Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wid*. 

Wei  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride. 

He  ooude  songes  make,  and  wel  endite, 

Juste  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraie  and  writa. 

So  hoto  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale 

He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Curteis  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable, 
And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

/\C  .    A  Yeman  hadde  he,  and  servantes  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  lum  luste  to  ride  so  ; 
And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene. 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily. 
Wel  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly : 
His  arwes  drouped  not  with  feueres  lowe. 
And  in  his  bond  he  bare  a  miffhty  bowe. 

A  not-hed  hadde  he,  with  a  oroune  visage. 
Of  wood-craft  ooude  he  wel  alle  the  usage. 
Upon  his-arme  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer. 
And  by  his  side  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler, 
And  on  that  other  side  a  gaie  da^^gere, 
Hameised  wel,  and  sharpe  as  pomt  of  spero  : 
A  Cristofire  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 
An  home  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene. 
A  forster  was  he  sothely  as  I  geese. 

0.  //«!  Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Pbiobxsbe, 

That  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  ooy  | 

Hire  gretest  othe^n'as  but  by  Semt  Eloy ; 

And  SttB  was  doped  madame  Eglentine. 

Ful  wel  she  sange  the  service  devine, 

Entnned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely ; 

And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly. 

After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  bowe. 

For  Frendie  of  Paris  ¥ras  to  hire  nnknowe. 

At  mete  was  she  wel  ytauffhte  withalle  ; 

She  lette  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 

Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  depe. 

Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe, 

Thatte  no  drape  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest 

In  curtesie  was  sette  ful  moche  hire  lest. 

Hire  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  dene, 

That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  fertiiing  sens 

Of  greee,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hbre  draught. 

Ful  semdy  after  hire  mete  she  raught. 

And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport, 

And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  of  port. 

And  peined  hire  to  eontrefeten  chore 

Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere, 

And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  St  hire  oonseienoe, 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous, 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Canghte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 
Of  raude  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rosted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  bred* 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  smert : 
And  all  was  consdence  and  tendre  herte. 

Ful  semdy  hire  wimple  ypinched  was  ; 
Hire  nose  tretis  ;  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas ; 
Hire  mouth  ful  nnale,  and  therto  soft  and  red  | 
Bat  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fiiyre  forehed. 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe ; 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undermwe. 

Ful  fetise  was  hire  doke,  as  I  was  ware. 
Of  smale  corall  abo«to  hire  arm  she  bane 


A  pair  of  bedes,  ganded  all  with  grene ; 
And  theron  heng  a  brodie  of  gold  ful  diene. 
On  whiche  was  first  ywriten  a  crouned  A, 
And  after.  Amor  vincit  omnia. 

Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  hadde  she. 
That  was  hire  chapelleine,  and  pBEwm  thre. 

A  MoRK  ther  was,  a  fayre  for  the  maistrie, 
An  out-rider,  that  loved  venerie  ; 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable . 
And  whui  he  rode,  men  mighte  his  bridd  here 
Gingding  in  a  whistling  wind  as  dere. 
And  eke  as  loude,  as  doth  the  ehapell  bdle, 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  celle. 

The  reule  of  seint  Maure  and  of  seint  Beneit, 
Because  that  it  ¥ras  olde  and  somdele  strdt, 
This  ilke  monk  lette  olde  thinees  paoe^ 
And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  trace.  ^  .f^ 
He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen,         .  M^* 
That  saith,  that  hunters  ben  nol  holy  men  { 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rdd^do;, 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles; 
This  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  his  cloistre. 
This  ilke  text  held  he  not  worth  an  oistre. 
And  I  say  his  opinion  was  good. 
What  shnlde  he  studio,  and  make  himsdven  wooA 
Upon  a  book  in  cloistre  alw^  to  pore, 
Or  swinken  with  his  hondes,  and  labooie, 
As  Austin  bit  f  how  shal  the  world  be  s^ved  I 
Let  Austin  have  his  swink  to  him  reserved. 
Therf ore  he  was  a  prickasoure  a  right : 
Greihonndes  he  hadde  as  swift  asfmil  of  flight : 
Of  pricking  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust,  for  no  cort  wolde  he  ^are. 

I  saw  his  deves  purfiled  at  the  bond 
With  gris,  and  that  the  finest  of  the  loud. 
And  for  to  &sten  his  hood  under  his  cfainne. 
He  hadde  of  gold  vwrought  a  curious  pinne  > 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  end  ther  was. 
His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  ^aa^ 
And  eke  his  &ce,  as  it  hadde  ben  andnt. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fiU  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stepe,  and  rolling  in  his  bed. 
That  stemed  as  a  fomeis  dT  a  led. 
His  botes  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  estat. 
Now  certainly  he  ¥ras  a  fayre  prdaL 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  gost 
A  fiU  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rest. 
His  palfrey  ¥ras  as  broune  as  is  a  bory. 

A  Fberb  ther  was,  a  wanton  and  a  mety, 
A  Limitour,  a  ful  solempne  man. 
In  all  the  ordres  fonre  is  non  that  can 
So  moche  of  daliance  and  fayre  lang^ige. 
He  hadde  ymade  ful  many  a  mariage 
Of  yonge  wimmen,  at  his  owoi  cost. 
Until  his  ordre  he  was  a  noble  poet. 
Ful  wd  bdoved,  and  familier  was  he 
With  frankdeins  over  all  in  his  contree. 
And  eke  inith  worthy  wimmen  of  the  toiin  t 
For  he  had  power  of  confesdon. 
As  saide  himselfe,  more  than  a  eurat. 
For  of  his  ordre  he  was  licendat. 
Ful  swetdy  herdc  he  confeedon. 
And  plesant  was  his  absolution. 
He  was  an  esy  man  to  gi\*e  penance, 
Ther  as  he  wiste  to  ban  a  good  pitanoa  S 
For  unto  a  poure  ordre  for  to  give 
Is  signe  that  a  man  is  wel  jrshriva. 
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ble  ensaroplc  to  his  shepe  he  yaf, 

St  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 

the  gospel  he  the  wordes  caught, 

s  figure  he  added  yet  therto, 

gold  ruste,  what  shuld  iren  do  f 

I  preest  be  foule,  on^whom  we  trust, 

der  is  a  lewed  man  to  rust : 

ime  it  is,  if  that  a  preest  take  kepe, 

I  shitten  shepherd,  and  clene  shepe  : 

;ht  a  preest  ensample  for  to  yeve, 

:Ienene8se,  how  his  shepe  shulde  liT6. 

tte  not  his  benefice  to  hire, 

:e  his  shepe  acombred  in  the  mire, 

1  unto  London,  unto  Seint  Poules, 

a  him  a  chanterie  for  soules, 

a  brotherhede  to  be  withold  : 
^It  at  home,  and  kepte  wel  his  fold, 
tlie  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarie. 
a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenarie. 
ugh  he  holy  were,  and  vertuou9, 
to  sinful  men  not  dispitous, 
is  speche  dangerous  ne  digne, 
lis  teching  discrete  and  benigne. 
en  folk  to  heven,  with  fairenessc, 

ensample,  was  his  besinesse  :        ' 
rerc  any  persone  obstinat, 
>  he  were  of  highe,  or  low  estat, 
Ide  he  snibben  sharply  for  the  nones, 
r  preest  I  trowe  that  nowher  non  is. 
ed  after  no  pompe  ne  reverence, 
ed  him  no  spiced  conscience, 
stes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 
ht,  but  ^rst  he  folwed  it  himselve. 

liim  ther  was  a  Plowman,  was  his  brother, 
ide  ylaid  of  dong  ful  many  a  fother. 

swinker,  and  a  good  was  he, 
n  pees,  and  parfite  charitee. 
3d  he  beste  with  alle  his>  herte 
imes,  were  it  gain  or  smerte, 
n  his  ueighebour  right  as  himselve. 
le  thresh,  and  therto  dike,  and  delve, 
stes  sake,  for  every  poure  wght, 
ten  hire,  if  it  lay  in  his  might. . 
thes  paicd  he  ful  fayre  and  wel 

his  propre  swinke,  and  his  catel. 
lard  he  rode  upon  a  mere, 
was  also  a  reve,  and  a  millerc, 
nour,  and  a  pardoner  also, 
iple,  and  myself,  ther  n*ere  no  mo.     ~f^ 

iliLLER  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
;e  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones  ; 
oved  wel,  for  over  all  ther  be  came, 
itiing  he  wold  here  away  the  ram. 
short  shuldered  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre, 
as  no  dore,  that  he  n'olde  heve  of  bari*e, 
:e  it  at  a  renning  with  his  hede. 
d  as  any  so  we  or  fox  was  rede^ 
iTto  bi*ode,  as  though  it  were  a  spade, 
le  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
,  and  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  heres, 
( the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres. 
e-tliirles  blacke  were  and  wide. 
1  and  bokeler  bare  he  by  his  side, 
ath  as  wide  was  as  a  forneis. 
a  jangler,  and  a  goliardeis, 
U  was  most  of  sinne,  and  harlotries. 
Bde  he  stelen  come,  and  tollen  thries. 
t  he  had  a  thomb  of  gold  parde. 


A  white  cote  and  a  blew  hode  werod  he. 
A  baggepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune, 
And  therwithall  he  brought  us  out  of  toune. 

A  eentil  Manciple  was  ther  of  a  temple, 
Of  wjpi^  aebatoura  mighten  take  ensemple 
For  tb  ben  wiise  in  bying  of  vitaille. 
for  whether  that  he  paide,  or  toke  by  taille, 
Algate  he  waited  so  in  his  achate. 
That  he  was  ay  before  in  good  estate. 
Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  ful  fayre  grace, 
That  swiche  a  lewed  mannes  wit  shal  pace 
The  wisdom  of  an  hepe  of  lered  men  t 

Of  maisters  had  ho  mo  than  thries  ten. 
That  were  of  lawe  expert  and  curious  : 
Of  which  ther  was  a  dosein  m  that  hous, 
Worthy  to  ben  stewardes  of  rent  and  lond 
Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Englelond, 
To  maken  him  live  by  his  propre  good, 
In  honour  detteles,  but  if  he  were  wood, 
Or  live  as  scarsly,  as  him  list  desire  ; 
And  able  for  to  helpen  all  a  shire 
In  any  cas  that  mighte  fallen  or  happe  ; 
And  yet  this  manciple  sette  hir  aller  cappe. 

The  Reve  was  a  slendre  colerike  man, 
His  herd  was  shave  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can. 
His  here  was  by  his  eres  round  yshome. 
His  top  was  docked  Uke  a  preest  befome. 
Ful  longe  were  his  legges,  and  ful  lene, 
Ylike  a  staff,  ther  was  no  calf  yseue. 
Wel  coude  he  kepe  a  garner  and  a  binne : 
Ther  was  non  auditour  coude  on  him  winne. 
Wel  wiste  he  by  the  drought,  and  by  the  miSy 
The  yelding  of  his  seed,  and  of  his  grain. 
His  lordes  shepe,  his  nete,  and  his  deirie. 
His  swine,  his  hors,  his  store,  and  his  pultrie, 
Were  holly  in  this  reves  governing. 
And  by  his  covenant  yave  he  rekening, 
Sin  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yere  of  age  ; 
Ther  coude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage. 
Ther  n'as  baillif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hine, 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  covine  : 
They  were  adradde  of  him,  as  of  the  deth. 
His  wonning  was  ful  fayre  upon  an  heth. 
With  grene  trees  yshadewed  was  his  place. 
He  coude  better  than  his  lord  pourchace. 
Ful  riche  he  was  ystored  privily. 
His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen  subtilly. 
To  yeve  and  lene  him  of  his  owen  good, 
And  have  a  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 
In  youthe  he  lemed  hadde  a  good  mistere. 
He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  carpentere. 
This  reve  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot, 
That  was  all  pomelee  grey,  and  highte  Scot. 
A  long  surcote  of  perse  upon  he  hade. 
And  by  his  side  he  bare  a  rusty  bla^e. 
Of  Norfolk  was  this  reve,  of  which  I  tell. 
Beside  a  toun,  men  clepen  Baldeswell. 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute. 
And  ever  he  rode  the  hinderest  of  the  route^^ 

A  bOHPNouR  was  ther  with  us  in  that  placo^ 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  cherubinnes  face. 
For  sausefieme  he  was,  with  eyen  narwe. 
As  bote  he  was,  and  likerous  as  a  sparwe. 
With  scalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  herd : 
Of  his  visage  children  were  sore  aferd. 
Ther  n^as  quiksilver,  litarge,  ne  brimfitOD^ 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 
Ne  oinement  that  ipro\de  deiuie  otSaXa^ 
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An  Habkrdashkr,  and  a  Carpenteb, 
A  Wbbbb,  a  Detkr,  and  a  Tapxsbr, 
Were  alle  yclothed  in  o  livere, 
Of  a  aolempne  and  grete  fratemite. 
Fnl  freahe  and  newe  hir  gere  ypiked  was. 
Hir  knives  were  ychaped  not  with  bras, 
But  all  with  silver  wrought  fol  clene  and  wel, 
Hir  girdeles  and  hir  pouches  every  del. 
Wei  semed  eehe  of  hem  a  fayre  buxgeis. 
To  sitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  deis. 
Everichy  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can, 
Was  shapelich  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hadden  they  ynough  and  rent, 
And  eke  hir  wives  wolde  it  wel  assent : 
And  elles  certainly  they  were  to  bUme. 
It  is  ful  fayre  to  ben  vcleped  madame, 
And  for  to  gon  to  vigiles  all  before^ 
And  have  a  mantel  reallid^  ybore. 

A  Ck>KB  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones, 
To  boile  the  chikenes  and  the  nmrie  bones. 
And  poudre  marchant,  tart  and  galingale. 
Wel  coude  he  knowe  a  draught  of  London  ale. 
He  coude  roste,  and  sethe,  and  broile,  and  frie, 
Maken  mortrewes,  and  wel.  bake  a  pie. 
But  gret  harm  was  it,  as  it  Uioughte  me. 
That  on  lus  shinne  a  mormal  hadde  he. 
For  blanc  manger  that  made  he  with  the  best. 

A  Shipnan  was  ther,  woned  fer  by  West : 
For  ought  I  wote,  he  was  of  Dertemouth. 
He  rode  upon  a  rouncie,  as  he  couthe, 
All  in  a  goune  of  falding  to  the  knee. 
A  dagger  hanging  by  a  las  hadde  hee 
About  his  nelSie  under  his  arm  adoun. 
The  bote  sommer  hadde  made  his  hewe  al  broun. 
And  certainly  he  was  a  good  felaw. 
Ful  many  a  draught  of  win  he  hadde  draw 
From  Burdeux  ward,  while  that  the  chapman  slepe. 
Of  nice  conscience  toke  he  no  kepe. 
If  that  he  faught,  and  hadde  the  nigher  hand. 
By  water  he  sent  hem  home  to  every  land. 
But  of  his  craft  to  reken  wel  his  tides, 
His  stremes  and  his  straodes  him  besides. 
His  herberwe,  his  mone,  and  his  lodemanage, 
Ther  was  non  swiche,  from  Hull  imto  Cartage. 
Hardy  he  was,  and  wise,  I  undertake : 
With  nuuiy  a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  be  shake. 
He  knew  wel  alle  the  havens,  as  they  were, 
Fro  Grotland,  to  the  Cape  de  finistere. 
And  every  creke  in  Bretagne  and  in  Spaine : 
HtB  bax^  ycleped  was  the  MagdeUine. 

With  us  ther  was  a  DocrouB  of  Phisikx, 
In  all  this  world  ue  was  ther  non  him  like 
To  speke  of  phisike,  and  of  surgerie  : 
iTor  ne  was  grounded  in  astronomic. 
He  kept  his  patient  a  ful  gret  del 
In  houres  by  his  magike  naturel. 
Wel  coude  he  fortunen  the  ascendent 
Of  his  images  for  his  patient. 

He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladie. 
Were  it  of  cold,  or  bote,  or  moist,  or  drie. 
And  wher  engendred,  and  of  what  humour. 
He  was  a  veray  partite  practlsour. 
The  cause  yknowe,  and  of  his  harm  the  rote^ 
Anon  he  gave  to  the  sike  man  his  bote. 
Ful  redy  hadde  he  his  apothecaries 
To  send  him  dragges,  and  his  lettuaries, 
For  eche  of  hem  made  other  for  to  winne  : 


Hir  frendship  n'as  not  newe  to  beginne. 
Wel  knew  he  the  old  Esculapiui^ 
And  Diosoorides,  and  eke  Rufus; 
Old  lUppocras,  Hali,  and  Gallien ; 
Serapion,  Basis,  and  Avicen ; 
Averrois,  Damascene,  and  Constantin  ; 
Bernard,  and  Gratisden,  and  Gilbertin. 
Of  his  diete  mesurable  was  he. 
For  it  was  of  no  superfluitee. 
But  of  gret  nounshmg,  and  digestible. 
His  studio  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible. 
In  sangilin  and  in  perse  he  clad  was  alle 
Lined  with  taffata,  andVith  sendalle. 
And  yet  he  was  but  esy  of  dispence  : 
He  kepte  that  he  wan  in  the  pestilence. 
For  gold  in  phisike  is  a  cordial ; 
The^ore  he  loved  gold  in  special. 

A  good  WiF  was  ther  of  beside  Bathi^ 
But  we  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  vras  scathe. 
Of  cloth  making  she  hadde  swiche  an  hannt. 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  all  the  parish  wif  ne  was  ther  non. 
That  to  the  offring  before  hire  shulde  gon. 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she. 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 
Hire  coverchiefs  weren  ful  fine  of  ground ; 
I  dorste  swere,  they  weyeden  a  pound  ; 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hede. 
Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet' rede, 
Ful  streite  vteyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  neve 
Bold  was  hire  face,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hiro  live, 
Housbondes  at  the  chirche  dore  had  Ghe  had  fivo^ 
Withouten  other  corapagnie  in  youthe. 
But  therof  nedeth  not  to  speke  as  nouthe. 
And  thries  hadde  she  ben  at  JerusaJeme. 
She  hadde  passed  many  a  strange  s'creme. 
At  Rome  she  hadde  ben,  and  at  Boloine, 
In  Galice  at  Seint  James,  and  at  Coloine. 
She  coude  moche  of  wandring  by  the  way. 
Gat-tothed  was  she,  sothly  for  to  say. 
Upon  an  ambler  esUy  she  sat, 
Ywimpled  wel,  and  on  hire  Iiede  an  hat. 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  targe. 
A  fote-mantel  about  hire  hippes  large. 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  sharpe. 
In  felawship  wel  coude  she  laughe  and  carpe 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  perchance,      ^ 
For  of  that  arte  she  coude  the  olde  dance.    /^ ' 

A  good  man  ther  was  of  religioun. 
That  was  a  poure  Pebsone  of  a  toun  : 
But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work. 
He  was  also  a  lemed  man,  a  clerk, 
That  Cristes  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche. 
His  parishens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche. 
Benigne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent. 
And  in  adversite  ful  patient : 
And  swiche  he  was  ypreved  often  sithes. 
Ful  loth  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes, 
But  rather  wolde  he  yeven  out  of  doute, 
Unto  his  poure  parishens  aboute. 
Of  his  offring,  and  eke  of  his  substance. 
He  coude  in  litel  thing  have  suffisance. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  asonder. 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thonder. 
In  sikenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  Ct^ 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf. 
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THE  PROLOGUE. 


I  Canterbury  ;  God  you  spede, 
tl  martyr  quite  you  your  uiede  ; 
[  wot,  as  ye  gon  by  Uie  way, 
1  you  to  talken  and  to  play : 
ly  comfort  ne  mirthe  is  non, 
>y  the  way  dorabe  as  the  ston : 
ore  wold  I  maken  you  disport, 
erst,  and  don  you  some  comfort, 
i  liketh  alle  by  on  assent 
)  stonden  at  my  jugement : 
)  werchen  as  I  shal  you  say 
,  whan  ye  riden  on  the  way, 
y  faders  soule  that  is  ded, 
mery,  smiteth  of  my  hed. 
our  hondes  withouten  more  speche. 
iseil  was  not  longe  for  to  seche  : 
it  it  was  not  worth  to  make  it  wise, 
;ed  hun  withouten  more  avise, 
lim  say  his  verdit,  as  him  leste. 
es^^quod  he)  nowherkenethforthebeste; 
t  nat,  I  pray  you,  in  disdain  ; 
i  point,  to  speke  it  plat  and  plain, 
of  you  to  shorten  with  youre  way, 
ige,  shal  tellen  tales  tway, 
bury  ward,  I  mene  it  so, 
ward  he  shall  tellen  other  two, 
res  that  whilom  han  befalle. 
1  of  you  that  bereth  him  best  of  alle, 
sayn,  that  telleth  in  this  cas 
test  sentence  and  most  solas, 
a  souper  at  youre  aller  cost 
lis  place  sitting  by  this  post, 
t  ye  comen  agen  from  Canterbury. 
>  maken  you  the  more  mery, 
elven  gladly  with  you  ride, 
oin  owen  cost,  and  be  your  gide. 
that  wol  my  jugement  withsay, 
or  alle  we  spenden  by  the  way. 
vouchesauf  that  it  be  so, 
inon  withouten  wordes  mo, 
erly  shapen  me  therfore. 
ng  was  granted,  and  our  othes  swore 
;]ad  herte,  and  praiden  him  also, 
old  vouchesauf  for  to  don  so, 
10  wolde  ben  our  govemour. 


And  of  our  tales  juge  and  reportour. 
And  sette  a  souper  at  a  certain  pris  ; 
And  we  wol  renled  ben  at  his  deVise, 
In  highe  and  lowe  :  and  thus  by  on  asaent. 
We  l^n  accorded  to  his  jugement. 
And  therupon  the  win  was  fette  anon. 
Wedronken,  and  to  reste  wenten  eche  on, 
Withouten  any  lenger  tarying. 

A-morwe  whan  me  day  began  to  spring. 
Up  rose  our  hoste,  and  was  our  aller  cok. 
And  saderd  us  togeder  in  a  flok. 
And  forth  we  riden  a  litel  more  than  pas, 
Unto  the  watering  of  Seint  Thomas : 
And  ther  our  hoste  began  his  hors  arest, 
And  saide  ;  lordes,  herkeneth  if  you  lest. 
Ye  wete  your  forword,  and  I  it  record. 
If  even-song  and  morwe-song  accord, 
Let  se  now  who  shal  telle  the  first  tale. 
As  ever  mote  I  drinken  win  or  ale, 
Who  so  is  rebel  to  my  jugement, 
Shal  pay  for  alle  that  by  uie  way  is  spent. 
Now  diaweth  cutte,  or  that  ye  forther  twinne. 
He  which  that  hath  the  shortest  shal  beginne. 

Sire  knight,  (quod  he)  my  maister  and  my  lor^, 
Now  draweth  cutte,  for  that  is  min  accord. 
Cometh  nere,  (quod  he)  my  lady  prioresse, 
And  ye,  sire  clerk,  let  be  your  shamefastnesse, 
Ne  studieth  nought ;  lay  hand  to,  every  man. 

Anon  to  drawen  every  wieht  began. 
And  shortly  for  to  tellen  as  it  was, 
Were  it  by  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas, 
The  sothe  is  this,  the  cutte  felle  on  the  knight, 
Of  which  ful  blith  and  gUd  was  every  wight ; 
And  tell  he  must  his  tale  as  was  reson. 
But  forword,  and  by  composition, 
As  ye  han  herd  ;  what  nedeth  wordes  mo ! 
Ana  whan  this  good  man  saw  that  it  wfss  so, 
As  he  that  wise  was  and  obedient 
To  kepe  his  forword  by  his  free  assent, 
He  saide  ;  sithen  I  shal  begin  this  game. 
What  t  welcome  be  the  cutte  a  goddes  name. 
Now  let  us  ride,  and  herkeneth  what  I  say. 

And  with  that  word  we  riden  forth  our  way ; 
And  he  began  with  right  a  mery  chere 
His  tale  anon,  and  saide  as  ye  ihul  here. 
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THE  KNIGHTES  TALE. 


IS  olde  stories  tellen  us, 

a  duk  that  highte  Theseus. 

»  he  was  lord  and  govemour, 

I  time  swiche  a  conquerour, 

ir  was  ther  non  under  the  sonne. 

a  riche  contree  had  he  wonne. 

1  his  wisdom  and  his  chevalrie, 

jrd  all  the  regne  of  Feminie, 

)m  was  ycleped  Scythia  ; 

ed  the  fresshe  quene  Ipolita, 

;ht  hire  home  with  him  to  his  contree 

hel  glorie  and  gret  soiempnitee, 

lire  yonge  suster  Emelie. 

with  vict^rie  and  with  melodie 

worthy  duk  to  Athencs  ride, 

8  host,  in  armes  him  beside. 

los,  if  it  n*ere  to  long  to  here, 


I  wolde  have  told  you  fully  the  manere. 
How  wonnen  was  the  regne  of  Feminie, 
By  Theseus,  and  by  his  chevalrie ; 
And  of  the  grete  bataille  for  the  nonen 
Betwix  Athenes  and  the  Amasones  ; 
And  how  asseged  was  Ipolita 
The  faire  hardy  quene  of  Scythia  ; 
And  of  the  feste,  that  was  at  hire  wedding 
And  of  the  temple  at  hire  home  ooming. 
But  all  this  thing  I  moste  as  now  forbere. 
I  have,  God  wot,  a  large  feld  to  ere  ; 
And  weke  ben  the  oxen  in  my  plow. 
The  remenant  of  my  tale  is  long  ynow. 
I  wil  not  letten  eke  non  of  this  route. 
Let  every  felaw  telle  his  tale  aboute. 
And  let  se  now  who  shal  the  souper  winnt 
Ther  as  I  left,  I  wil  agen  begiime. 


CANTEBBURY  TALES. 


T.  895—1034 


This  dak,  of  whom  I  made  mentioun. 
Whan  he  was  comen  ahnost  to  the  toon^ 
In  all  his  wele  and  in  his  moete  pride. 
He  was  ware,  as  he  east  his  eye  aside, 
Wher  that  ther  kneled  in  the  highe  wey 
A  compagnie  of  ladies,  twey  and  twey, 
Eche  aiter  other,  clad  in  clothes  blake  : 
But  swiche  a  crie  and  swiche  a  wo  they  make. 
That  in  this  world  n'is  creature  living, 
That  ever  herd  swiche  another  waimenting. 
And  of  this  crie  ne  wolde  they  never  stenten^ 
Till  they  the  reines  of  his  bridel  henten. 

What  folk  be  y6  that  at  min  home  coming 
Perturben  so  my  feste  with  crying ! 
Quod  Theseus ;  have  ye  so  grete  envle 
Of  min  honoar,  that  thus  complaine  and  crie  1 
Or  who  hath  yon  misboden,  or  offended ! 
Do  telle  me,  if  that  it  may  be  amended ; 
And  why  ye  be  thus  clothed  alle  in  blakej 

The  oldest  lady  of  hem  all  than  n>ake. 
Whan  she  had  swouned,  wiCh  a  dedly  chore, 
That  it  was  reuthe  fur  to  seen  and  here. 
She  sayde ;  lord,  to  whom  fortune  hath  yeven 
Victorie,  and  as  a  conqnerour  to  liven. 
Nought  greveth  us  your  glorie  and  your  honour ; 
But  we  beseke  you  of  mercie  and  socour. 
Have  mercie  on  our  woe  and  our  distresse. 
Som  drope  of  pitee,  thurgh  thy  gentillesse. 
Upon  us  wretched  wimmen  let  now  falle. 
For  certes,  lord,  ther  n'is  non  of  us  alle, 
fhat  she  n'hath  ben  a  duchesse  or  a  quene 
Now  be  we  caitives,  as  it  is  wel  sene : 
rhanked  be  fortune,  and  hire  false  whole, 
That  non  estat  ensureth  to  be  wele. 
And  certes,  lord,  to  abiden  your  presence 
Here  in  this  temple  of  the  goddesse  Clemence 
We  han  ben  waiting  all  this  fourtenight : 
Now  helpe  us,  lord,  sin  it  lieth  in  thy  might. 

I  wretched  wight,  that  wepe  and  walle  thus. 
Was  whilom  wif  to  king  Capaneus, 
That  starfe  at  Thebes,  cursed  be  that  day : 
And  alle  we  that  ben  in  this  aray. 
And  maken  all  this  lamentation. 
We  losten  alle  our  husbondes  at  that  toun. 
While  that  the  sege  therabouten  lay. 
And  yet  now  the  olde  Crcon,  wala  wa  ! 
That  lord  is  now  of  Thebes  the  citee. 
Fulfilled  of  ire  and  of  iniquitee. 
He  for  despit,  and  for  his  tyrannic, 
To  don  the  ded  bodies  a  vilanie, 
Of  alle  our  lordes,  which  that  ben  yslawe, 
Hath  alle  the  bodies  on  an  hepo  ydrawe. 
And  will  not  suffren  hem  by  non  assent 
Neyther  to  ben  yberied,  ne  ybrent. 
But  maketh  houndes  ete  hem  in  despite. 

And  with  that  word,  withouten  more  respite 
They  fallen  groff,  and  crien  pitously ; 
Have  on  us  wretched  wimmen  som  mercy. 
And  let  our  sorwe  sinken  in  thin  herte. 

This  gentil  duk  doun  from  his  courser  stei*te 
With  herte  pitous,  whan  he  herd  hem  speke. 
Him  though te  that  his  herte  wolde  all  to-brckc, 
Whan  he  saw  hem  so  pitous  and  so  mate. 
That  whilom  weren  of  so  gret  estate. 
And  in  his  armes  he  hem  all  up  hente. 
And  hem  comforted  in  ful  good  entente, 
And  swore  his  oth,  as  he  was  trewe  knighty 
He  wolde  don  so  ferforthly  his  might 
Upon  the  tyrant  Creon  hem  to  wreke. 
That  all  the  peple  of  Gi^ece  shulde  speke, 


How  Creon  was  of  Theseus  yserredy 

As  he  that  hath  his  deth  ful  wel  deserved. 

And  right  anon  withouten  more  abode 
His  banner  he  displaide,  and  forth  he  rode 
To  Thebes  ward,  and  all  his  host  beside : 
No  nere  Athenes  n'olde  he  go  ne  ride, 
Ne  take  his  eee  fully  half  a  day. 
But  onward  on  his  way  that  night  he  lay : 
And  sent  anon  Ipolita  the  queue. 
And  Emelie  hire  yonge  sister  shene 
Unto  the  toun  of  Athenes  for  to  dwell : 
And  forth  he  rit ;  ther  n'is  no  more  to  tell. 

The  red  statue  of  Mars  with  spere  and  taiga 
So  shineth  in  his  white  banner  large. 
That  all  the  feldes  ffliteren  up  and  doun  : 
And  by  his  banner  oome  is  his  penon  . 

Of  gold  ful  riche,  in  which  ther  was  ybete     ,r!^-t^ 
The  Minotaure  which  that  he  slew  in  Crete. 
Thus  rit  this  duk,  thus  rit  this  oonquerour. 
And  in  his  host  of  chevalrie  the  flour, 
Til  that  he  came  to  Thebes,  and  alight 
Fayre  in  a  feld,  ther  as  he  thought  to  fight. 
But  shortly  for  to  speken  of  this  thing. 
With  Creon,  which  that  was  of  Thebes  king, 
He  fought,  and  slew  him  manly  as  a  knieht 
In  pkiine  bataille,  and  put  his  folk  to  flight : 
And  by  assaut  he  wan  the  citee  after. 
And  rent  adoun  bothe  wall  and  sparre,  and  rafter » 
And  to  the  ladies  he  restored  asain 
The  bodies  of  hir  housbondes  that  were  slain. 
To  don  the  obsequies^  as  was  tho  the  gise. 

But  it  were  all  to  long  for  to  devise 
The  grete  clamour,  and  the  waimenting, 
Whiche  that  the  ladies  made  at  the  brenning 
Of  the  bodies,  and  the  gret  honour. 
That  Theseus  the  noble  conquerour 
Doth  to  the  ladies,  whan  tliey  from  him  wente : 
But  shortly  for  to  telle  is  min  entente. 

Whan  tnat  this  worthy  duk,  this  Theseus, 
Hath  Creon  slaine,  and  wonnen  Thebes  thus. 
Still  in  the  feld  he  toke  all  night  his  rcste, 
And  did  with  all  the  contree  as  him  leste. 
To  ransake  in  the  tos  of  bodies  dede. 
Hem  for  to  stripe  of  hameis  and  of  wcde. 
The  |)illpur8  dide  hir  besinesse  and  cure,         fMmr  «- 
After  tne  bataille  and  discomfiture.  *' 

And  so  befell,  that  in  the  tas  they  found, 
Thurgh  girt  with  many  a  grevous  blody  wound, 
Two  yonge  knightes  ligging  by  and  by, 
Bothe  in  on  armes,  wrought  ful  richely  : 
Of  whiche  two,  Arcita  highte  that  on, 
And  he  that  other  highte  Falamon. 
Not  fully  quik,  ne  fuUy  ded  they  were. 
But  by  hir  cote-armure,  and  by  hir  gere. 
The  l^ouudes  knew  hem  wel  in  special. 
As  tho  that  weren  of  the  blod  real 
Of  Thebes,  and  of  sustren  two  ybome. 
Out  of  the  tas  the  pillours  han  hem  tome. 
And  han  hem  caricd  soft  unto  the  tcnte 
Of  Theseus,  and  he  ful  sone  hem  sente 
To  Athenes,  for  to  dwellen  in  prison 
Perpetuel,  he  n*olde  no  raunsou. 
And  whan  this  worthy  duk  had  thus  ydon. 
He  toke  his  host,  and  home  he  rit  anon 
With  laurer  ci*ouned  as  a  conquerour ; 
And  ther  he  liveth  in  joye  and  in  honour 
Terme  of  his  lif ;  what  nedeth  woi*d^  mo  3 
And  in  a  tour,  in  anguish  and  in  wo, 
Dwellen  this  Palamon  and  eke  Arcite, 
For  evermo,  ther  may  no  gold  hem  quite. 
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Thus  passeth  yere  by  yere,  and  day  by  day, 
^ill  it  felle  ones  in  a  mom'e  of  May 
That  Emelie,  that  fayrer  was  to  sene 
Than  is  the  Ulie  upon  his  stalke  grene^ 
And  fressher  than  the  May  with  floures  newe, 

iFor  with  the  rose  colour  strof  hire  hewe ; 
n*ot  which  was  the  finer  of  hem  two) 

Er  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to  do^ 

She  was  arisen,  and  all  redy  dight. 

For  May  wol  have  no  slogardie  a-night. 

The  seaon  piiketh  every  gentil  herte, 

And  maketh  him  out  of  his  slope  to  sterte. 

And  sayth,  arise,  and  do  thin  observance. 
This  maketh  Emelie  ban  remembrance 

To  don  honour  to  May,  and  for  to  riso. 

Ydothed  was  she  fresshe  for  to  devise. 

Hire  yelwe  here  was  broided  in  a  trease, 

Behind  hire  back,  a  yerde  long  I  gesse. 

And  in  the  gardin  at  the  sonne  uprbt 

She  walketh  up  and  doun  wher  as  hire  list. 

She  gathereth  iloures,  partie  white  and  red, 

To  make  a  sotel  gerlond  for  hire  bed, 

And  as  an  angel  hevenlich  she  song. 

The  grete  tour,  that  was  so  thikke  and  strong, 

Whidi  of  the  castel  was  the  chef  dongeon, 
jWher  as  these  knightes  weren  in  prison. 
Of  which  I  tolde  you,  and  tellen  shal) 
Was  even  joiuant  to  the  gai*din  wall, 
Ther  as  this  Emelie  had  hii'e  playing. 

Bright  was  the  soune,  and  clere  that  morwening, 
And  Palamon,  this  woful  piisoner. 
As  was  his  wone,  by  levo  of  his  gayler 
Was  risen,  and  romed  in  a  chambre  on  high. 
In  which  he  all  the  noble  citce  sigh, 
And  eke  Uie  gardin,  ful  of  branches  grene, 
Ther  as  this  fresshe  Emelia  the  shene  i'lt.*.!  '• 
Was  in  hire  walk,  and  romed  up  uid  doun.- 

This  sorweful  prisoner,  this  Palamon 
Ooth  m  his  chambre  roming  to  and  fro. 
And  to  himselfe  complaining  of  his  wo  : 
That  he  was  borne,  ful  oft  he  sayd,  alas  ! 

And  so  befell,  by  aventure  or  cas, 
That  thorgh  a  window  thikke  of  many  a  barre 
^  yren  gret,  and  square  as  any  sparre. 
He  cast  his  eyen  upon  Emelia, 
And  therwithal  he  blent  and  cried,  a  ! 
As  though  he  stongen  were  unto  the  herte. 
And  with  that  crie  Arcite  anon  up  stei'te. 
And  Baide,  cosin  min,  what  eyleth  thee, 
That  art  so  pale  and  dedly  for  to  see ! 
^"i  cridest  thou !  who  hath  thee  don  offence ! 
^r  goddes  love,  take  all  in  patience 
2^'  prison,  for  it  may  non  other  be. 
*ortune  hath  yeven  us  this  adversite. 
^m  wikke  aspect  or  disposition 
^  Satume,  by  wm  constellation, 
Hath  yeven  us  this,  although  we  had  it  sworn, 
^  stood  the  heven  whan  that  we  were  bom, 
"'e  moste  endure  :  this  is  the  short  and  plain. 

This  Palamon  answerde,  and  sayde  again ; 
)S^  forsoth  of  this  opinion 
^oa  hast  a  vaine  imagination. 
This  prison  caused  me  not  for  to  crie. 
^  I  was  hurt  right  now  thurghout  min  eye 
\^  min  herte,  that  wol  my  bane  be. 
*^  faymesse  of  a  lady  that  I  se 
YqihI  in  the  gardin  roming  to  and  fro^ 
}f  cause  of  ail  my  crying  and  my  wo. 
^ii'ot  whe'r  she  be  woman  or  goddesse. 
Bnt  Venus  is  it,  sotlily,  as  I  gesse. 


And  therwithall  on  knees  adoun  he  fill. 
And  sayde :  Venus,  if  it  be  your  will 
You  in  this  gardin  thus  to  transfigure, 
Befom  me  sorweful  wretched  creature, 
Out  of  this  prison  helps  that  we  may  scape. 
And  if  so  be  our  destinee  be  shape 
By  eteme  word  to  dien  in  prison. 
Of  our  lignage  have  som  compassion, 
That  18  so  low  ybrought  by  tyrannie. 

And  with  that  wo^  Arcita  gan  espie 
Wher  as  this  lady  romed  to  and  fro. 
And  with  that  sight  hire  beautee  hurt  him  so, 
That  if  that  Palamon  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  is  hurt  as  moche  as  he,  or  more. 
And  with  a  sigh  he  sayde  pitously  : 
The  fresshe  beautee  sleth  me  sodenly 
Of  hire  that  rometh  in  the  yonder  place. 
And  but  I  have  hire  mercie  and  hire  grace, 
That  I  may  seen  hire  at  the  leste  way, 
I  n*am  but  ded  ;  ther  n'is  no  more  to  sav. 

This  Palamon,  whan  he  these  wordes  herd, 
Dispitously  he  loked,  and  answerd  : 
Whether  sayest  thou  this  in  emest  or  in  play  1 

Nay,  quod  Arcite,  in  emest  by  my  fay. 
God  helpe  me  so,  me  lust  full  yvel  pley. 

This  Palamon  gan  knit  his  browes  twey. 
It  were,  quod  he,  to  thee  no  gret  honour 
For  to  be  false,  ne  for  to  be  traytour 
To  me,  that  am  thy  cosin  and  thy  brother 
Yswome  ful  depe,  and  echo  of  us -to  other, 
That  never  for  to  dien  in  the  peine,  /V^ 

Til  that  the  deth  departen  shal  us  tweine, 
Neyther  of  us  in  love  to  hindi*e  other, 
Ne  in  non  other  cas,  my  leve  brother ; 
But  that  thou  shuldest  trewely  forther  me 
lu  every  cas,  as  I  shuld  forther  tliee. 
This  was  thin  oth,  and  min  also  certain ; 
I  wot  it  wel,  thou  darst  it  not  withsain. 
Thus  art  thou  of  my  conseil  out  of  doute. 
And  now  tliou  woldcst  falsly  ben  aboute 
To  love  my  lady,  whom  I  love  and  serve. 
And  ever  shal,  til  that  min  herte  sterve. 

Now  certcs,  false  Arcite,  thou  shalt  not  so. 
I  loved  hire  firste,  and  tolde  thee  my  wo 
As  to  my  conseil,  and  my  brother  swome 
To  fortlier  me,  as  I  have  told  befome. 
For  which  thou  art  ybounden  as  a  knight 
To  helpen  me,  if  it  lie  in  thy  might, 
Or  elles  art  thou  false,  I  dare  wel  sain. 

This  Amta  full  proudly  spake  again. 
Thou  shalt,  quod  he,  be  rather  false  than  I. 
And  tliou  art  false,  I  tell  thee  utterly. 
For  par  amour  I  loved  hii'e  first  or  thou. 
What  wolt  thou  sayu  I  thou  wisted  nat  right  now 
Whetlier  she  were  a  woman  or  a  goddesse. 
Thin  is  affection  of  holinesse, 
And  min  is  love,  as  to  a  creature  : 
For  which  I  tolde  thee  min  aventure 
As  to  my  cosin,  and  my  brother  swornc. 

I  pose,  that  thou  lovedest  hire  befome  : 
West  thou  not  wel  the  olde  elerkes  sawe, 
That  who  shall  give  a  lover  any  lawe  I 
Love  is  a  greter  lawe  by  my  jmxl. 
Then  may  be  yeven  of  any  eilEly  man : 
And  theH'oi'e  positif  lawe,  and  swiche  decree 
Is  broken  all  day  for  love  in  eche  degree. 
A  roan  moste  nodes  love  maugre  his  tied. 
He  may  not  fleen  it,  though  he  shuld  be  ded, 
Ail  be  she  maid,  or  widewe,  or  elles  wif. 

And  eke  it  is  not  likely  all  thy  Uf 
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This  dak,  of  whom  I  made  mentioun. 
Whan  he  was  oomen  ahnoet  to  the  toon^ 
In  all  his  wele  and  in  his  moete  pride. 
He  was  ware,  as  he  east  his  eye  aside, 
Wher  that  ther  kneled  in  the  highe  wey 
A  compagnie  of  ladies,  twey  and  twey, 
Echo  after  other,  cUd  in  clothes  blake  : 
But  swiche  a  crie  and  swiche  a  wo  they  make^ 
That  in  this  world  n'is  creature  living, 
That  ever  herd  swiche  another  waimenting. 
And  of  this  crie  ne  wolde  they  never  stenten. 
Till  they  the  reines  of  his  bridel  henten. 

What  folk  be  y6  that  at  min  home  coming 
Perturben  so  my  feste  with  crying ! 
Quod  Theseus  ;  have  ye  so  grete  envie 
Of  min  honour,  that  tiius  compbune  and  crie ! 
Or  who  hath  you  misboden,  or  offended ! 
Do  telle  me,  if  that  it  may  be  amended ; 
And  why  ye  be  thus  clothed  alle  in  blakej 

The  oldest  lady  of  hem  all  than  n>ake, 
Whan  she  had  swouned,  wiCh  a  dedly  chere, 
That  it  was  reuthe  fur  to  seen  and  here. 
She  sayde ;  lord,  to  whom  fortune  hath  yeven 
Victorie,  and  as  a  conqnerour  to  liven. 
Nought  greveth  us  your  glorie  and  your  honour ; 
But  we  beseke  you  of  mercie  and  socour. 
Have  mercie  on  our  woe  and  our  distresse. 
Som  drope  of  pitee,  thorgh  thy  gentillesse. 
Upon  us  wretched  wimmen  let  now  fiUle. 
For  certes,  lord,  ther  n'is  non  of  us  alle, 
That  she  n*hath  ben  a  duchesse  or  a  quene 
Now  be  we  caitives,  as  it  is  wel  sene : 
rhanked  be  fortune,  and  hire  false  whele, 
That  non  estat  ensureth  to  be  wele. 
And  certes,  lord,  to  abiden  your  presence 
Here  in  this  temple  of  the  goddesse  Clemence 
We  ban  ben  waiting  all  this  fourtenight : 
Now  helpe  us,  lord,  sin  it  lieth  in  thy  might. 

I  wretched  wight,  that  wepe  and  waile  thus. 
Was  whilom  wif  to  king  Capaneus, 
That  Btarfe  at  Thebes,  cursed  be  that  day : 
And  alle  we  that  ben  in  this  aray, 
And  maken  all  this  lamentation. 
We  losten  alle  our  husbondes  at  that  touu, 
While  that  the  sege  therabouten  lay. 
And  yet  now  the  olde  Crcon,  wala  wa  ! 
That  lord  is  now  of  Thebes  the  citee, 
Fulfilled  of  ire  and  of  iniquitee. 
He  for  despit,  and  for  his  tyraniiie. 
To  don  the  ded  bodies  a  vilanie, 
Of  alle  our  lordes,  which  that  ben  yslawe, 
Hath  alle  the  bodies  on  an  hepe  ydrawe. 
And  will  not  suffren  hem  by  non  assent 
Neyther  to  ben  yberied,  ne  ybrent. 
But  maketh  houndes  ete  hem  in  despite. 

And  with  that  word,  withouten  more  respite 
They  fallen  groff,  and  crien  pitously ; 
Have  on  us  wretched  wimmen  som  mercy, 
And  let  our  sorwe  sinken  in  thin  herte. 

This  gentil  duk  doun  from  his  courser  sterte 
With  herte  pitous,  whan  he  herd  hem  speke. 
Him  thoughte  tliat  his  herte  wolde  all  to-breke, 
Whan  he  saw  hem  so  pitous  and  so  mate. 
That  whilom  weren  of  so  gret  estate.  ^ 
And  in  his  armes  he  hem  all  up  hente, 
And  hem  comforted  in  ful  good  entente, 
And  swore  his  oth,  as  he  was  trewe  knight. 
He  wolde  don  so  ferforthly  his  might 
Upon  the  tyiiuit  Creon  hem  to  wreke, 
That  all  the  peple  of  Grece  shulde  speke. 


How  Creon  was  of  Theseus  yserved. 

As  he  that  hath  his  deth  ful  wel  deserved. 

And  right  anon  withouten  more  abode 
His  banner  he  displaide,  and  forth  he  rode 
To  Thebes  ward,  and  all  his  host  beside : 
No  nere  Athenes  n'olde  he  go  ne  ride, 
Ne  take  his  ese  fully  half  a  day, 
But  onward  on  his  way  that  night  he  lay : 
And  sent  anon  Ipolita  the  queue. 
And  Emelie  hire  yonge  sister  shene 
Unto  the  toun  of  Athenes  for  to  dwell : 
And  forth  he  rit ;  ther  n'is  no  more  to  tdl. 

The  red  statue  of  Mars  with  spere  and  taiga 
So  shineth  in  his  white  banner  large. 
That  all  the  feldes  ffliteren  up  and  doun  : 
And  by  his  banner  oome  is  his  penon  . 

Of  gold  ful  riche,  in  which  ther  was  ybete     /l,Jt^ 
The  Minotaure  which  that  he  slew  in  Crete. 
Thus  rit  this  duk,  thus  rit  this  conquerour. 
And  in  his  host  of  chevalrie  the  flour. 
Til  that  he  came  to  Thebes,  and  alight 
Fayre  in  a  feld,  ther  as  he  thought  to  fight. 
But  shortly  for  to  speken  of  tliis  thing. 
With  Creon,  which  that  was  of  Theb^  king. 
He  fought,  and  slew  him  manly  as  a  knight 
In  plains  bataille,  and  put  his  folk  to  flight : 
And  by  assaut  he  wan  the  citee  after. 
And  rent  adoun  bothe  wall  and  sparre,  and  rafter  S 
And  to  the  ladies  he  restored  again 
The  bodies  of  hir  housbondes  that  were  slain. 
To  don  the  obsequies,  as  was  tho  the  gise. 

But  it  were  all  to  long  for  to  devise 
The  grete  clamour,  and  the  waimenting, 
Whidie  that  the  ladies  made  at  the  breuning 
Of  the  bodies,  and  the  gret  honour. 
That  Theseus  the  noble  conquerour 
Doth  to  the  ladies,  whan  tliey  from  him  wente : 
But  shortly  for  to  telle  is  min  entente. 

Whan  that  this  worthy  duk,  this  Theseus, 
Hath  Creon  slaine,  and  wonnen  Thebes  thus. 
Still  in  the  feld  he  toke  all  night  his  reste. 
And  did  with  all  the  contree  as  him  leste. 
To  ransake  in  the  tas  of  bodies  dede. 
Hem  for  to  stripe  of  hameis  and  of  wede. 
The  ^illours  dide  hir  besinesse  and  cure,         kL,  ^ 
After  tte  bataille  and  discomfiture.  ^ 

And  so  befell,  that  in  the  tas  they  found, 
Thurgh  girt  with  many  a  grevous  bl^Mly  wound, 
Two  yonge  knightes  ligging  by  and  by, 
Bothe  in  on  armes,  wrought  ful  richely  : 
Of  whiche  two,  Arcita  highte  that  on, 
And  he  that  other  highte  Palamon. 
Not  fully  quik,  ne  fully  ded  they  were, 
But  by  hir  cote-armure,  and  by  hir  gere. 
The  li^^udes  knew  hem  wel  in  special. 
As  tho  that  weren  of  the  blod  real 
Of  Thebes,  and  of  sustren  two  ybome. 
Out  of  the  tas  the  pillours  ban  hem  tome. 
And  ban  hem  caried  soft  unto  the  tente 
Of  Theseus,  and  he  ful  sone  hem  sente 
To  AthencK,  for  to  dwellen  in  prison 
Perpetuel,  he  n*olde  no  raunson. 
And  whan  this  worthy  duk  had  thus  ydon. 
He  toke  his  host,  and  home  he  rit  anon 
With  laurer  crouned  as  a  conquerour  ; 
And  ther  he  liveth  in  joye  and  in  honour 
Terme  of  his  lif ;  what  nedeth  wordes  mo ! 
And  in  a  tour,  in  anguish  and  in  wo, 
Dwellen  this  Palamon  and  eke  Arcite, 
For  evermo,  ther  may  no  gold  hem  quite. 
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jeth  yere  by  yere,  and  day  by  day, 

)nes  in  a  monve  of  May 

i,  that  fayrer  was  to  sene 

lilie  upon  his  stalke  grene, 

r  than  the  May  with  floures  newe, 

le  rose  colour  strof  hire  hewe ; 

I  was  the  finer  of  hem  two) 

ly,  as  she  was  wont  to  do, 

ien,  and  all  redy  dight. 

>1  have  no  slogardie  a-night. 

riketh  every  gentil  herte, 

1  hhn  out  of  his  slope  to  sterte, 

irise,  and  do  thin  observance. 

3th  Emelie  han  remembrance 

>ur  to  May,  and  for  to  rise. 

iS  she  fresshe  for  to  devise. 

iiere  was  broided  in  a  tresse, 

back,  a  yerde  long  I  gesse. 
^ardin  at  the  sonne  uprist 

up  and  doun  wher  as  hire  list, 
th  floures,  partie  white  and  red, 
lotel  gerlond  for  hire  bed, 
ngel  heveulich  she  song. 
>ur,  that  was  so  thikke  and  strong, 
le  castel  was  the  chef  dongeon, 
lese  knightes  weren  in  prison, 
tolde  you,  and  tellen  slial) 
>inant  to  the  gardin  wall, 

Emelie  had  hire  playing, 
s  the  sonne,  and  clere  that  morwening, 
>n,  tliis  woful  prisoner, 
vone,  by  leve  of  his  gayler 
liud  romed  in  a  chambre  on  high, 

all  the  noble  citee  sigh, 

gardin,  ful  of  branches  grene, 

frestthe  Emelia  the  shene  /*  r  r  «• .  ■ 

walk,  and  romed  up  and  doun. 
eful  prisoner,  this  Palamon 
chambre  roming  to  and  fro, 
ielfe  complaining  of  his  wo  : 

borne,  ful  oft  he  sayd,  alas  ! 
sfell,  by  aventure  or  cas, 

a  window  thikke  of  many  a  barre 
t,  and  square  as  any  span*e, 
eyen  upon  Emelia, 
hal  he  blent  and  cried,  a  ! 
e  stongen  were  unto  the  herte. 
that  crie  Arcite  anon  up  sterte, 
osin  min,  what  eyleth  thee, 
pale  and  dedly  for  to  see  ? 
.  thou  !  who  hath  thee  don  offence ! 
love,  take  all  in  patience 
for  it  may  non  other  be. 
h  yeveu  us  this  adversite. 
ispect  or  disposition 

by  som  constellation, 

us  this,  although  we  had  it  sworn, 

heven  whan  that  we  were  born, 
adure  :  this  is  the  short  and  plain, 
mon  answerde,  and  sayde  again ; 
h  of  tnis  opinion 

vaine  imagination, 
caused  me  not  for  to  crie. 
urt  i-ight  now  thurghout  min  eye 
rte,  tliat  wol  my  bane  be. 
Be  of  a  lady  that  I  se 

gardin  roming  to  and  fro, 
all  my  crying  and  my  wo. 
'  she  be  woman  or  goddeflse. 
A  i%  sothly,  as  I  gesse. 


And  therwithall  on  knees  adoun  he  fill. 
And  sayde :  Venus,  if  it  be  your  will 
Yon  in  this  gardin  thus  to  transfigure^ 
Befom  me  sorweful  wretched  creature^ 
Out  of  this  prison  helpe  that  we  may  scape. 
And  if  00  be  our  destinee  be  shape 
By  eteme  word  to  dien  in  prison. 
Of  our  lignage  have  som  compassion. 
That  ie  so  low  ybrought  by  tyrannie. 

And  with  that  wo^  Arcita  gan  espie 
Wher  as  this  lady  romed  to  and  fro. 
And  with  that  sight  hire  beautee  hurt  him  so, 
That  if  that  Palamon  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  is  hurt  as  moche  as  he,  or  more. 
And  with  a  sigh  he  sayde  pitouslv  : 
The  fresshe  beautee  sleth  me  sodenly 
Of  hire  that  rometh  in  the  yonder  place. 
And  but  I  have  hire  mercie  and  hire  grace, 
That  I  may  seen  hire  at  the  teste  way, 
I  n*am  but  ded ;  ther  n'is  no  more  to  sav. 

This  Palamon,  whan  he  these  wordes  nerd, 
Dispitously  he  loked,  and  answerd : 
Whether  sayest  thou  this  in  emest  or  in  play  1 

Nay,  quod  Arcite,  in  emest  by  my  fay. 
God  helpe  me  so,  me  lust  full  yvel  pley. 

This  Palamon  gan  knit  his  browes  twey. 
It  were,  quod  he,  to  thee  no  gret  honour 
For  to  be  false,  ne  for  to  be  traytour 
To  me,  that  am  thy  cosin  and  thy  brother 
Yswome  ful  depe,  and  echo  of  us -to  other. 
That  never  for  to  dien  in  the  peine,  /f*^ 

Til  that  the  deth  departen  shai  us  tweine, 
Neyther  of  us  in  love  to  hindre  other, 
Ne  in  non  other  cxis,  my  leve  brother ; 
But  that  thou  shuldest  trewely  forther  me 
lu  every  cas,  as  I  shuld  forther  thee. 
This  was  thin  oth,  and  min  also  certain  ; 
I  wot  it  wel,  thou  darst  it  not  withsain. 
Thus  art  thou  of  my  conseil  out  of  doute. 
And  now  thou  woldcst  falsly  ben  aboute 
To  love  my  lady,  whom  I  love  and  serve. 
And  ever  shal,  til  tlmt  min  herte  sterve. 

Now  certes,  false  Arcite,  thou  shalt  not  so. 
I  loved  hire  firste,  and  tolde  thee  my  wo 
As  to  my  conseil,  and  my  brother  swome 
To  forther  me,  as  I  have  told  befome. 
For  which  thou  art  ybounden  as  a  knight 
To  helpen  me,  if  it  lie  in  thy  might, 
Or  elles  art  thou  false,  I  dare  wel  sain. 

This  Arcita  full  proudly  spake  again. 
Thou  shalt,  quod  he,  be  rather  false  than  I. 
And  thou  art  false,  I  tell  thee  utterly. 
For  par  amour  I  loved  hire  firat  or  thou. 
What  wolt  thou  sayn  I  thou  wisted  nat  right  now 
Whether  she  were  a  woman  or  a  goddesse. 
Thin  is  affection  of  holinesse. 
And  min  is  love,  as  to  a  creature  : 
For  which  I  tolde  thee  min  aventure 
As  to  my  cosin,  and  my  brother  swome. 

I  pose,  that  thou  lovedest  hire  befome  : 
West  thou  not  wel  the  olde  elerkes  sawe, 
That  who  shaSl  give  a  lover  any  lawe  I 
Love  is  a  greter  lawe  by  my  ^an. 
Then  may  be  yeven  of  any  ertETy  man : 
And  therfore  positif  lawe,  and  swiche  decree 
Is  broken  all  day  for  love  in  echo  degree. 
A  man  moste  nedes  love  maugre  his  tied. 
He  may  not  fleen  it,  though  he  shuld  be  ded, 
All  be  she  maid,  or  widewe,  or  elles  wif. 

And  eke  it  is  not  likely  all  thy  lif 
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To  stonden  in  hire  grace,  no  more  shal  I ; 
For  wel  then  wost  wyselven  veraily, 
That  thou  and  I  be  damned  to  prison 
Perpetuel,  us  gaineth  no  raunson. 

We  strive,  as  did  the  houndes  for  the  bone^ 
They  fought  all  day,  and  yet  hir  part  was  none. 
Ther  came  a  kyte,  while  that  they  were  so  wroUie^ 
And  bare  away  the  bone  betwix  hem  bothe. 
And  therfore  at  the  kinees  court,  my  brother. 
Echo  man  for  himself,  ther  is  non  o&ier. 
Love  if  thee  lust ;  for  I  love  and  ay  shal : 
And  sotlily,  leve  brother,  this  is  al. 
Here  in  this  prison  mosten  we  endure, 
And  everich  of  us  take  his  aventure. 

Gret  was  the  strif,  and  long  betwix  hem  twey, 
If  that  I  hadde  leiser  for  to  sey  : 
But  to  th'  effect.    It  happed  on  a  day, 
(To  tell  it  you  as  shortly  as  I  may) 
A  worthy  duk  that  highte  Perithous, 
That  felaw  was  to  this  duk  Theseus 
Sin  thilke  day  that  they  were  children  lite, 
Was  come  to  Athenes,  his  felaw  to  visite. 
And  for  to  play,  as  he  was  wont  to  do, 
For  in  this  world  he  loved  no  man  so : 
And  he  loved  him  as  tendrely  again. 
So  wel  they  loved,  as  olde  bokes  sain. 
That  whan  that  on  was  ded,  sothly  to  telle, 
His  felaw  wente  and  sought  him  doun  iu  helle : 
But  of  that  storie  list  me  not  to  write. 

Duk  Perithous  loved  wel  Arcite, 
And  had  him  knowe  at  Thebes  yere  by  yere : 
And  finally  at  request  and  praiere 
Of  Perithous,  withouten  any  raunson 
Duk  Theseus  him  let  out  of  prison, 
Frely  to  gon«  wher  that  him  list  over  all, 
In  swiche  a  gise,  as  I  you  tellen  shall. 

This  was  uie  forword,  plainly  for  to  endite, 
Bettiixen  Theseus  and  him  Arcite: 
That  if  80  were,  that  Arcite  were  yfound 
Ever  in  his  lif,  by  day  or  night,  o  stound 
In  any  contree  of  thb  Theseus, 
And  he  were  caught,  it  was  accorded  thus, 
That  with  a  swerd  he  shulde  lese  hb  hed  ; 
Ther  was  non  other  remedie  ne  rede. 
But  taketh  his  leve,  and  homeward  he  him  spi;dde  ; 
Let  him  beware,  his  nekke  lieth  to  wedde. 

How  gret  a  sorwe  suffereth  now  Arcite  ! 
The  deth  he  feleth  thurgh  his  herte  smite  ; 
He  wepeth,  waileth,  crieth  pitouslv ; 
To  sleen  himself  he  waiteth  prively. 
He  said ;  Alas  tlie  day  that  I  was  borne  ! 
Now  is  my  prison  werse  than  befome  : 
Now  is  me  shape  eternally  to  dwelle 
Not  only  in  purgatorie,  but  in  helle. 
Alas  !  that  ever  I  knew  Perithous. 
For  elles  had  I  dwelt  with  Theseus  - 
Yfetered  in  his  prison  evermo. 
Than  had  I  ben  in  blisse,  and  not  in  wo. 
Only  the  sight  of  hire,  whom  that  I  serve, 
Though  that  I  never  hire  grace  may  deserve, 
Wold  have  sufficed  right  ynough  for  me. 

O  derc  cosin  Palamon,  quod  he, 
Thin  is  the  victorie  of  this  aventui'e. 
Ful  blisful  in  prison  maiest  thou  endure  : 
In  piison  t  certes  nay,  but  in  paradise. 
Wel  hath  fortune  yturned  thee  the  dise. 
That  bast  the  sight  of  hire,  and  I  th'  absence; 
For  possible  is,  sin  thou  hast  hire  presence. 
And  art  a  knight,  a  worthy  and  an  able. 
That  by  som  caa,  sin  fortune  is  changeaUei 


Thou  maiest  to  thv  desir  som  time  atteine. 
But  I  that  am  exued,  and  barreine 
Of  alle  grace,  and  In  so  gret  despairs. 
That  ther  n*is  erthe,  water,  fire,  ne  aire, 
Ne  creature,  that  of  hem  maked  is. 
That  mav  me  hele,  or  don  comfort  in  this, 
Wel  ought  I  sterve  in  wanhope  and  diafaresM. 
Farewel  my  lif ,  my  lust,  anSmy  gladnease. 

Alas,  why  plainen  men  so  in  eommono 
Of  purreyance  of  Grod,  or  of  fortune. 
That  yeveth  hem  ful  oft  in  many  a  gise 
Wel  better  than  they  can  hemself  devise  t 
Som  man  desireth  for  to  have  richease. 
That  cause  is  of  his  murdre  or  gret  sikneae. 
And  som  man  wold  out  of  his  prison  fayn. 
That  in  his  house  is  of  his  meinie  slain. 
Infinite  harmes  ben  in  this  matese. 
We  wote  not  what  thing  that  we  praien  here. 
We  faren  as  he  that  dronke  is  as  a  moos. 
A  dronken  man  wot  wel  he  hath  an  hons. 
But  he  ne  wot  which  is  the  right  wav  thider,       t* 
And  to  a  dronken  man  tiie  way  is  slider.         jL-^  n*f^ 
And  certes  in  this  world  so  faren  we.  ^^       ' 

We  seken  fast  after  felicite. 
But  we  go  wrong  ful  often  trewely. 
Thus  we  may  sayen  alle,  and  namely  I, 
That  wende,  and  had  a  gret  opinion, 
That  if  I  might  escapen  fro  prison 
Than  had  I  ben  in  jove  and  parfite  hele, 
Ther  now  I  am  exiled  fro  my  wele. 
Sin  that  I  may  not  seen  ^ou,  EmeUa, 
I  n'am  but  ded  ;  ther  n*is  no  remedie. 

Upon  that  other  side  Palamon, 
Whan  that  he  wist  Arcita  was  agon, 
Swiche  sorwe  he  maketh,  that  the  grete  tour 
Resouned  of  his  yelling  and  clamour. 
The  pure  fetters  on  his  shinnes  grete      i""^^  */  " 
Were  ox  his  bitter  salte  teres  wete. 

Alas  I  quod  he,  Arcita  cosin  min. 
Of  all  our  strif,  God  wot,  the  frute  is  thin. 
Thou  walkest  now  in  Thebes  at  thy  large. 
And  of  my  wo  tliou  yevest  litel  charge. 
Thou  maist,  sith  thou  hast  wisdom  imd  manhedSy 
Assemblen  all  the  folk  of  our  kinrede, 
And  make  a  werre  so  sharpe  on  this  contree, 
That  by  som  aventure,  or  som  tretee. 
Thou  maist  have  hire  to  lady  and  to  wif. 
For  whom  that  I  must  nedes  leae  my  lif. 
For  as  by  way  of  possibilitee, 
Sith  thou  art  at  thy  large  of  prison  free. 
And  art  a  lord,  gret  is  thin  avantage. 
More  than  is  min,  that  sterve  here  in  a  cage. 
For  I  may  wepe  and  waile,  while  that  I  live, 
With  all  the  wo  that  prison  may  rac  yeve. 
And  eke  with  peine  that  love  me  yeveth  also. 
That  doubleth  all  my  tourment  and  my  wo. 

Ther\«'ith  the  fire  of  jalousie  up  sterte 
Within  his  brest,  and  bent  him  by  the  herte 
So  woodly,  that  he  like  was  to  behold 
The  box-tree,  or  the  ashen  ded  and  cold. 
Than  said  he ;  0  cruel  goddes,  that  eoveme 
This  world  with  binding  of  your  wora  etem^ 
And  writen  in  the  table  of  athamant 
Your  parlement  and  your  etcme  grant. 
What  is  mankind  more  unto  you  yhold  . 

Than  is  the  shepe,  that  rguketh  in  the  fold  t      ^ 
For  slain  is  man,  right  as  another  beest, 
And  dwelleth  eke  iu  prison,  and  arrest, 
And  hath  siknesse,  and  gret  adversite, 
And  oftentimes  gilteles  parde. 
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govenmDce  is  in  this  pi^escience, 
e\e8  turmentetk  innocence  ? 
eucreseth  this  all  my  penance, 
n  is  hounden  to  his  observance 
des  sake  to  letcn  of  his  will, 
a  beest  may  all  his  lust  fulfill, 
in  a  beest  is  ded,  he  hath  no  peine  , 
I  after  his  deth  mote  wepe  and  pleine, 
in  this  world  he  have  care  and  wo : 
en  doute  it  maye  stonden  so. 
Qswer  of  this  lete  I  to  divines, 
I  wote,  that  in  this  world  gret  pine  io. 
see  a  serpent  or  a  thefe, 
ny  a  trcwc  man  hatli  do  meschefe, 
lis  large,  and  wher  him  lust  may  turn, 
oste  ben  in  prison  thurgh  Saturn, 
thurgh  Juno,  jalous  and  eke  wood^ 
ih  wel  neye  destruied  all  the  blood 
es,  with  his  waste  walles  wide, 
lus  sleeth  me  on  that  other  side 
usie,  and  fere  of  him  Arcite. 
vol  I  stent  of  Palamon  a  lite, 
!n  him  in  his  prison  still  dwelle, 
Ircita  forth  I  wol  you  telle, 
dmmer  passeth,  and  the  nightes  long 
D  double  wise  the  peines  strong 
the  lover,  and  of  the  prisoner.  ^^ 

hich  hath  the  wofuller  mistere.   /*'/'}, 
rtly  for  to  say,  this  Palamon         '    "  • 
elly  is  damned  to  prison, 
tes  and  in  fetters  to  ben  ded  ; 
:ite  is  exiled  on  his  bed 
rmore  as  out  of  that  contree, 
r  more  he  shal  his  lady  see. 
overs  axe  I  now  this  question, 
th  the  worse,  Arcite  or  Palamon  ! 
may  so  his  lady  day  by  day, 
»ri8on  moste  he  dwelleu  alway. 
ler  wher  him  lust  may  ride  or  go, 
his  lady  shal  he  never  mo. 
neth  as  you  liste,  ye  that  can, 
ol  tell  you  forth  as  I  began. 
I  tliat  Arcite  to  Thebes  comen  was, 
i  day  he  swelt  and  said  alas, 
his  lady  shal  he  never  mo. 
irtly  to  concluden  all  his  wo, 
lel  sorwe  hadde  never  creature, 
>r  shal  be,  while  the  world  may  dure, 
e,  his  mete,  his  drinke  is  him  byraft, 
le  he  wex,  and  drie  as  is  a  shaft. 
1  holwe,  and  grisly  to  behold, 
e  falwe,  and  pale  as  ashen  cold, 
itary  he  was,  and  ever  alone, 
iling  all  the  night,  making  his  mone. 
le  herde  song  or  instrument, 
old  he  wepe,  he  mighte  not  be  stent, 
wei-e  his  spirites,  and  so  low, 
inged  so,  that  no  man  coude  know 
:he  ne  his  vois,  though  men  it  herd, 
liis  gere,  for  all  the  world  he  ferd 
only  like  the  lovers  maladie 
s,  but  rather  ylike  manie, 
red  of  humours  melancolike, 
his  bed  in  his  celle  fantastike. 
)rtly  turned  was  all  up  so  doun 
.bit  and  eke  dispositioun 
,  this  woful  lover,  dan  Arcite. 
iiuld  I  all  day  of  his  wo  endite  1 
1  be  endured  had  a  yere  or  two 
lel  torment,  and  this  peine  and  wo, 


At  Thebes,  in  his  contreo,  as  I  said, 
Upon  a  night  in  slepe  as  he  liim  laid, 
liim  thought  how  that  the  winged  god  Mercury 
Befome  hmi  stood,  and  bad  him  to  be  mery. 
IIiB  slepy  yerde  in  bond  he  bare  upright ; 
An  hat  he  wered  upon  his  heres  bright. 
Arraied  was  this  eod  (as  he  toke  kepe) 
As  he  was  whan  uiat  Argus  toke  his  slepe ; 
And  said  him  thus :  To  Athenes  shalt  thou  wende 
Ther  is  thee  shapen  of  thy  wo  an  ende. 

And  with  that  word  Arcite  awoke  and  stert 
Now  trewely  how  sore  that  ever  me  smert, 
(^uod  he,  to  Athenes  right  now  wol  I  fare. 
Ne  for  no  drede  of  deth  shal  I  not  spare 
To  so  my  lady,  that  I  love  and  serve  ; 
In  hire  presence  I  rekke  not  to  sterve. 
And  with  that  word  he  caught  a  gret  mirrour. 
And  saw  that  changed  was  all  his  colour, 
And  saw  his  visage  all  in  another  kind. 
And  right  anon  it  ran  him  in  his  mind, 
That  sith  his  face  was  so  disfigured 
Of  maladie  the  which  he  had  endured, 
He  mighte  wel,  if  that  he  bare  him  lowe. 
Live  in  Athenes  evermore  unknowe. 
And  sen  his  lady  wel  nigh  day  by  day. 
And  right  anon  he  changed  hiu  aray. 
And  clad  him  as  a  poure  labourer. 
And  all  alone,  save  only  a  squier. 
That  knew  his  privitee  and  all  his  eas. 
Which  was  disguised  pourely  as  he  was, 
To  Athenes  is  he  gon  the  ncxte  way. 
And  to  the  court  he  went  upon  a  day. 
And  at  the  gate  he  proffered  his  service, 
To  drugge  and  draw,  what  so  men  wold  deviseu 
And  shortly  of  this  matere  for  to  sayn. 
He  fell  in  office  with  a  chamberlain. 
The  which  that  dwelling  was  with  Emelie. 
For  he  was  wise,  and  coude  sone  espic 
Of  every  servant,  which  that  served  hire. 
Wel  coude  he  howen  wood,  and  water  bei*e, 
For  he  was  yonge  and  mighty  for  the  nones. 
And  therto  he  was  strong  and  bis  of  bones 
To  don  that  any  wight  can  him  devise. 

A  yere  or  two  he  was  in  this  service. 
Page  of  the  chambre  of  Emelie  the  bright ; 
And  Philostrate  he  sayde  that  he  bight. 
But  half  so  wel  beloved  a  man  as  he, 
Ne  was  ther  never  in  court  of  his  degre. 
He  was  so  gentil  of  conditioun. 
That  thurgnout  all  the  court  was  his  renoun. 
They  sayden  that  it  were  a  charite 
That  Theseus  wold  enhaunsen  his  d^ro, 
And  putten  him  in  worshipful  service, 
Ther  as  he  might  his  vertues  exei*cise. 
And  thus  withiu  a  while  his  name  is  spronge 
Both  of  his  dedes,  and  of  bis  good  tonge, 
That  Theseus  hath  taken  him  of  ner 
That  of  his  chambre  he  made  him  a  squier. 
And  gave  him  gold  to  mainteine  his  degre  ; 
And  eke  men  brought  him  out  of  his  centre 
Fro  yere  to  yere  ful  prively  his  rent. 
Bi\t  honestly  and  sleighly  he  it  spent. 
That  no  man  wondred  how  that  he  it  hadde. 
And  thre  yere  in  this  wise  his  lif  he  ladde. 
And  bare  him  so  in  pees  an  eke  in  werre, 
Ther  n'as  no  man  that  Theseus  hath  derre. 
And  in  this  blisse  let  I  now  Arcite, 
And  speke  I  wol  of  Palamon  a  lite. 

In  derkenesse  and  horrible  and  strong  prison 
This  seven  yeze  hath  sitten  Palamoiu 
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Forpined,  what  for  love  and  for  distresse. 
Who  feleth  double  sorwe  and  hevinesse 
But  Palamon  t  that  love  dUitraineth  so. 
That  wood  out  of  his  wit  he  goth  for  wo, 
And  eke  therto  he  is  a  prisonere 
Perpetuell,  not  only  for  a  yere. 

Who  coude  rime  in  English  proprely 
His  xnartirdom !  for^th  it  am  not  I, 
Therfore  I  passe  as  lightly  as  I  may. 
It  fell  that  m  the  seventh  yere  in  May 
The  thridde  night,  (as  olde  bokeq  sayn, 
That  all  this  storie  tellen  more  plain) 
Were  it  by  aventure  or  destinee, 
(As,  whan  a  thing  is  shapen,  it  shal  be,) 
That  sone  after  the  midnight,  Palamon 
By  helping  of  a  frend  braJce  his  prison, 
And  fleeth  the  cite  foste  as  he  may  go, 
For  he  had  yoven  drinke  his  gayler  so 
Of  a  clarre,  made  of  a  certain  wine, 
With  Narcotikes  and  Opie  of  Thebes  fine. 
That  all  the  night  though  that  men  wold  him  shake. 
The  gailer  slept,  he  mighte  not  awake. 
And  thus  he  fleeth  as  faste  as  ever  he  may. 

The  night  was  short,  and  faste  by  the  day, 
That  nedes  cost  he  moste  himselven  hide. 
And  to  a  grove  faste  thcr  beside 
With  dredful  foot  tlian  stalkcth  Palamon. 
For  shortly  this  was  his  opinion, 
That  in  that  grove  ho  wold  him  hide  all  day. 
And  in  the  night  than  wold  he  take  his  way 
To  Thebes  ward,  his  frendes  for  to  preie 
On  Theseus  to  hclpen  him  werreie. 
And  shortly,  eyther  he  wold  lese  his  lif, 
Or  winnen  Emelie  unto  his  wif. 
This  is  the  effect,  and  his  entente  plein. 

Now  wol  T  turnen  to  Arcite  agein, 
That  litel  wist  how  neighe  was  his  care, 
Til  that  fortune  had  brought  him  in  the  snare. 
The  bcsy  larke,  the  mcssager  of  day, 
Salewith  in  hire  song  the  morwe  gray  ; 
And  firy  Phcbus  riseth  up  so  bright, 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  sight, 
And  with  his  stremes  drieth  in  the  gi*evcs 
The  silver  dropes,  hanging  on  the  leves. 
And  Arcite,  that  is  in  the  court  real 
With  Theseus  the  squier  principal, 
Is  risen,  and  loketli  on  the  mery  day. 
And  for  to  don  his  observance  to  May, 
Rcmembring  on  the  point  of  his  desire. 
He  on  his  courser,  sterting  as  the  fii'e. 
Is  ridden  to  the  feldes  him  to  pley. 
Out  of  tlio  court,  were  it  a  mile  or  twey. 
And  to  the  grove  of  whicli  that  I  you  told. 
By  aventure  his  way  he  gan  to  hold. 
To  maken  him  a  gcrlond  of  the  greves. 
Were  it  of  woodbind  er  of  hautliorn  leves. 
And  loud  he  song  agen  the  sonne  shene. 

0  Maye,  with  all  thy  floures  and  thy  grene. 
Right  wrjlcome  be  thou  faire  fi*eshe  May, 
I  hope  that  I  some  grcno  !iei*e  gotten  may. 
And  fmm  his  courser,  witii  a  lusty  herte 
Into  the  grove  ful  hsstily  he  sterte. 
And  in  a  path  he  romed  up  and  doun, 
Ther  as  by  aventure  this  Palamon 
Was  in  a  bush,  that  no  mar.  might  him  se. 
For  Sore  afered  of  his  deth  was  he. 
Nothing  ne  knew  he  that  it  %vas  Arcite. 
God  wot  he  wold  have  trowed  it  ful  lite. 
But  soth  is  said,  gon  sithen  are  many  yeres, 
That  fcld  hath  eyeu,  snd  the  wood  hath  eres. 


It  is  ful  faire  a  man  to  here  him  even. 

For  al  day  meten  men  at  anset  gtavcau    '^^•v 

Ful  litel  wote  Arcite  of  hislelaw, 

That  was  so  neigh  to  herken  of  his  taw. 

For  in  the  bush  he  sitteth  now  ful  etUl. 

Whan  that  Arcite  had  romed  mil  his  fiUf 
And  songen  all  the  roundel  lustily, 
Into  a  studio  he  fell  sodenly. 
As  don  these  lovers  in  hir  quginte  gcres, 
Now  in  the  crop,  and  now  doun  in  Ine 


Now  up,  now  donn,  as  boket  in  a  welL 
Right  as  the  Friday,  sothly  for  to  tell. 
Now  shineth  it,  and  now  it  ndneth  fasty 
Right  so  can  gyy,  Venus  overcast 
The  hertes  ofmre  folk,  right  as  hire  day 
Is  gerfull,  right  so  changeth  she  aray. 
Seloe'is  the  Friday  all  the  weke  ylike. 

Whan  Arcite  had  ysonge,  he  gan  to 
And  set  him  doun  withouten  any  more : 
Alas !  (quod  he)  the  day  that  I  was  bore  I 
How  longe,  Juno,  thurgh  thy  cmeltee 
Wilt  thou  werreien  Thebes  the  citee  t 
Alas !  ybrought  is  to  confusion 
The  blood  real  of  Cadme  and  Amphion : 
Of  Cadmus,  which  that  was  the  firste  man. 
That  Thebes  built,  or  firste  the  toun  b^an, 
And  of  the  citee  firste  was  cronned  king. 
Of  his  linage  am  I,  and  his  ofspring 
By  veray  line,  as  of  the  stok  real : 
And  now  I  am  so  caitif  and  so  thraly 
That  he  that  is  my  mortal  enemy, 
I  serve  him  as  his  squier  pourely. 
And  yet  doth  Juno  me  wel  more  shame. 
For  1  dare  not  beknowe  min  owen  name. 
But  ther  as  I  was  wont  to  highte  Arcite, 
Now  highte  I  Philostrat,  not  worth  a  mite. 
Alas !  thou  fell  Mars,  alas  I  thou  Juno, 
Thus  hath  your  ire  our  linage  all  fordo. 
Save  only  me,  and  wretched  Palamon, 
That  Theseus  martireth  in  prison. 
And  over  all  this,  to  slen  me  utterly. 
Love  hath  his  firy  dart  so  brenningly 
Ystiked  thurgh  my  trewe  careful  hert. 
That  shapen  was  my  deth  erst  than  my  shert. 
Ye  slen  me  with  your  eyen,  Emelie ; 
Ye  ben  the  cause  wherfore  that  I  die. 
Of  all  the  remenant  of  min  other  care 
Ne  set  I  not  the  mountance  of  a  tare. 
So  that  I  coud  don  ought  to  your  plesance. 

And  with  that  word  he  fell  doun  in  a  trance 
A  longe  time ;  and  afterward  up  sterte 
This  Palamon,  that  thought  thurghout  his  hert4 
He  felt  a  colde  sword  sodenly  glide : 
For  ire  he  quoke,  no  longer  wolde  he  hide. 
And  whan  that  he  had  herd  Arcites  tale. 
As  he  were  wood,  with  face  ded  and  pale. 
He  sterte  him  up  out  of  the  bushes  thikke. 
And  sayde :  False  Arcite,  false  traitour  wiok«y 
Now  art  thou  hent,  that  lovest  my  lady  so. 
For  whom  thati  have  all  this  peine  and  wo. 
And  ai't  my  blood,  and  to  my  conseil  sworn. 
As  I  ful  oft  have  told  thee  lierebefom. 
And  hast  bej  aped  here  duk  Theseus, 
And  falselychanged  hast  tby  name  thus  ; 
I  wol  be  ded,  or  elles  thou  shalt  die. 
Thou  shalt  not  love  my  lady  Emelie, 
But  I  wol  love  hire  only  and  no  mo. 
For  I  am  Palamon  thy  mortal  fo. 
And  though  that  I  no  wepen  have  in  this  plaes^ 
But  out  of  prison  am  astert  by  grace. 
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ght,  that  oy ther  thou  shalt  die, 
shalt  nat  loven  Emelie. 
I  thou  wolt,  for  thou  shalt  not  asterte. 
te  tho,  with  ful  dispitous  herte, 
m  knew,  and  had  hia  tale  herd^ 
leoD,  pulled  out  a  swerd, 
hus ;  By  God  that  sitteth  above, 
t  thou  art  sike,  and  wood  for  love, 
kt  thou  no  wepen  hast  in  this  place, 
!St  never  out  of  this  grove  pace, 
e  shuldest  dien  of  min  bond, 
the  suretee  and  the  bond, 
thou  saist  that  I  have  made  to  thee, 
ly  fool,  thinke  wel  that  love  is  free, 
ove  hire  maugre  all  thy  might, 
u  art  a  worthy  gentil  knight, 
to  darraine  hire  by  bataille,  X 

ay  trouth,  to-morwe  I  will  not  faille, 
voting  of  any  other  wight, 
wol  be  founden  as  a  knight, 
1  hameis  right  ynough  fur  thee ; 
he  beste,  and  leve  the  werste  for  me. 
Qd  drinke  this  night  wol  I  bring 
thee,  and  clothes  for  thy  bedduig. 
t  that  thciu  ray  lady  win, 
in  this  wode,  ther  I  am  in, 
wel  have  thy  lady  as  for  me. 
mon  answerd,  I  grant  it  thee, 
ey  ben  departed  til  a-niorwe, 
of  hem  hath  laid  his  faith  to  borwe. 
,  out  of  alle  charitee ! 
it  wolt  no  felaw  have  with  thee !      "i 
iayde,  that  love  ne  lordship 
( thankes,  have  no  felawship. 
that  Arcite  and  Palamon. 
ridden  anon  unto  the  toun, 
niorwe,  or  it  were  day  light, 
two  harneis  hath  he  dight, 
lit  and  mete  to  darrcinc  _X 

in  the  feld  betwTx  hem  tweine. 
Iiors,  alone  as  he  was  borne, 
ill  this  hameis  him  beforne ; 
;ix)ve,  at  time  and  place  ysette, 
and  this  Palamon  ben  mette. 
1  gaii  the  colour  of  liir  face. 
;  hunter  in  the  regno  of  Trace 
th  at  a  gappe  withi  a  spero, 
)d  is  the  lion  or  the  here, 
him  come  inishing  in  the  greves, 
J  bothe  the  boughes  and  the  leves, 
h,  here  cometh  my  mortal  enemy, 
faille,  he  must  be  ded  or  I ; 
I  mute  slcn  him  at  the  gappe ; 
slen  me,  if  that  me  roishappc : 
ley,  in  changing  of  hir  hewe, 
ther  uf  hem  ever  knewe. 

0  good  day,  ne  no  saluing. 
ithouten  wordes  rehersing, 
lem  halpe  to  annen  other, 
fis  he  were  his  owen  brother. 
lat,  with  sharpe  speres  strong 
?n  eehe  at  other  wonder  long, 
jst  wcuen,  that  this  Palamon 
Qg  were  as  a  wood  leon, 
lel  tigro  was  Arcite : 
res  gall  they  togeder  smite, 

1  white  as  fome  for  ire  wood, 
icle  foughte  they  in  hir  blood. 
Mrise  I  let  hem  fighting  dwelle^ 
wol  of  Theseus  you  telle. 
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Tbe  destinee,  ministre  general. 
That  executeth  in  the  world  over  al 
The  purveiance,  that  God  haUi  sen  befomo ; 
So  strong  it  is,  that  though  the  world  liad  swome 
The  contrary  of  a  thing  by  ya  or  nay. 
Yet  Bomtime  it  shall  fSulen  on  a  day 
That  falleth  lutt  efte  in  a  thousand  yere. 
For  certainly  our  appetites  here. 
Be  it  of  werre,  or  pees,  or  hate,  or  love. 
All  is  this  ruled  by  the  sight  above. 
This  mene  I  now  by  mighty  Theseus, 
That  for  to  hunten  is  so  desirous, 
And  namely  at  the  grete  hart  in  May, 
I  That  in  his  bed  ther  daweth  him  no  day, 
That  he  H'is  clad,  and  redy  for  to  ride 
With  hunte  and  home,  and  houndes  him  beside. 
For  in  his  hunting  hath  he  swiche  delite. 
That  it  is  all  his  joye  and  appetite 
To  ben  himself  the  grete  luu:tes  bane. 
For  after  Mars  he  serveth  now  Diane. 

Clere  was  the  day,  as  I  have  told  or  this, 
And  Theseus,  with  alle  joye  and  blis, 
With  his  Ipolita,  the  fayre  queue. 
And  Emelie,  yclothed  all  in  grene. 
On  hunting  ben  they  ridden  really. 
And  to  the  grove,  that  stood  ther  faste  by, 
In  which  ther  was  an  hart  as  men  him  told, 
Duk  Theseus  the  streite  way  hath  hold. 
And  to  the  launde  he  rideth  him  ful  right, 
Ther  was  the  hart  ywont  to  have  his  flight. 
And  over  a  brooke,  and  so  forth  on  his  wey. 
This  duk  wol  have  a  cours  at  him  or  twey 
With  houndes,  swiche  as  him  lust  to  commaundei 
And  when  this  duk  was  comen  to  the  launde, 
Under  the  sonne  he  loked,  and  anon 
He  was  ware  of  Arcite  and  Palamon, 
That  fuughten  b£eme,  as  it  were  belles  two. 
The  brighto  swerdes  wen  ten  to  and  fro 
So  hidously,  that  with  the  leste  stroke 
It  semed  that  it  wolde  fcile  an  oke. 
But  what  they  weren,  nothing  he  no  wote. 
This  duk  his  courser  with  his  sporres  smote, 
And  at  a  stert  he  was  betwix  hem  two. 
And  pulled  out  a  swerd  and  cried,  ho ! 
No  more,  up  peme  of  lesing  of  your  bed. 
Bv  mighty  Mars,  he  slial  anon  be  ded, 
Tnat  smiteth  any  stroke,  that  I  may  sen. 
But  telleth  me  what  mistere  men  ye  ben. 
That  ben  so  hardy  for  to  figbten  here 
Withouten  any  juge  other  ofiicere, 
As  though  it  were  in  listes  really. 

This  Palamon  answered  hastily. 
And  saide  :  Sire,  what  uedeth  wordes  mo  ! 
We  have  the  deth  deserved  bothe  two. 
Two  woful  wretches  ben  we,  two  caitivcs. 
That  ben  accombred  of  our  owen  lives. 
And  as  thou  art  a  rightful  lord  and  juge. 
No  veve  us  neyther  mercie  ne  n^fuge. 
And  sle  me  firat,  for  seinte  charitee. 
But  sle  my  felaw  eke  as  wel  as  me. 
Or  sle  him  first ;  for,  though  thou  knoi;  it  lite 
This  is  thy  mortal  fo,  this  is  Arcite, 
That  fro  Uiy  lend  is  banished  on  his  hed, 
For  which  he  hath  deserved  to  be  ded. 
For  this  is  he  that  came  unto  thy  gate 
And  sayde,  that  he  highte  Philostrate. 
Thus  hath  he  japed  thee  ful  many  a  yere, 
And  thou  hast  xnaked  him  thy  chief  squiere^ 
And  this  is  he,  that  loveth  Emelie. 

For  sith  the  day  is  come  that  I  shal  die 
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I  make  plainly  my  confession, 
That  I  am  thilke  woful  Palamon, 
That  hath  thy  prison  broken  wilfully. 
i  am  thy  mortal  fo,  and  it  am  I 
That  loveth  so  hot  pmelie  the  brieht, 
That  I  wold  dien  present  in  hire  sight. 
Therfore  I  axe  deth  and  my  jewise.  Aj  ^ 
But  sle  my  feUw  in  the  same  wise^  ^ 
For  both  we  have  deserved  to  be  slain. 

This  worthy  duk  answerd  anon  again. 
And  sayd.  Tins  is  a  short  condnsion. 
Your  owen  mouth,  by  your  confession 
Hath  damned  you,  and  I  wol  it  reeorde. 
It  nedeth  not  to  peine  you  with  the  corde. 
Ye  shnl  be  ded  by  mighty  Mars  the  rede. 

The  queue  anon  for  verav  womanhede 
Gan  for  to  wepe,  and  so  did  Emelie, 
And  all  the  ladies  in  the  compagnie. 
C^t  pite  was  it,  as  it  thought  hem  alle. 
That  ever  swiche  a  chance  shulde  befaUe. 
For  gentil  men  they  were  of  gret  estat. 
And  nothing  but  for  love  was  this  debat. 
And  sawe  hir  blody  woundeswide  and  sore  ; 
And  alle  criden  bothe  lesse  and  more, 
Have  mercie,  Lord,  upon  us  wimmen  alle. 
And  on  hir  bare  knees  adonn  they  falle. 
And  wold  have  kist  his  feet  ther  as  he  stood, 
Till  at  the  last,  aslaked  was  his  mood ; 
(For  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte) 
And  ttiough  he  first  for  ire  ^uoke  and  sterte, 
He  hath  considered  shortly  m  a  clause 
The  trespas  of  hem  both,  an^eke  the  cause  : 
And  although  that  his  ire  hir  gilt  accused. 
Yet  in  his  reson  he  hem  both  excused ; 
As  thus  ;  ho  thoughte  wel  that  every  man 
Wol  heipe  himself  in  love  if  that  he  can, 
And  eke  deliver  himself  out  of  prison. 
And  eke  his  herte  had  compassion 
Of  wimmen,  for  they  wepten  ever  in  on : 
And  in  his  gentil  herte  he  thoughto  anon, 
And  soft  unto  himself  he  sayed  :  fie 
Upon  a  lord  that  wol  have  no  mercie. 
But  be  a  leon  both  in  word  and  dede. 
To  hem  that  ben  in  repentance  and  drede, 
As  wel  as  to  a  proud  dispitous  man. 
That  wol  mainteinen  that  he  first  began. 
That  lord  hath  litel  of  discretion. 
That  in  swhiche  cas  can  no  division : 
But  weigheth  pride  and  humblesse  after  on. 
And  shortly,  whan  his  ire  is  thus  agon. 
He  gan  to  loken  up  with  eyen  light. 
And  spake  these  same  wordes  all  on  hight. 

The  Kod  of  love*  a !  henedidte. 
How  mighty  and  how  grete  a  lard  is  he  ! 
Again  his  might  ther  gainen  non  obstacles. 
He  may  be  cfeped  a  GoA.  for  his  miracles. 
For  he  can  roaken  at  his  owen  gise 
Of  everich  herte,  as  that  him  list  devise. 

Lo  here  this  Arcite,  and  this  Palamon, 
That  quitely  wercn  out  of  my  prison, 
And  might  have  lived  in  Thebes  really, 
Ajid  weten  I  am  hir  mortal  enemy. 
And  that  hir  deth  lith  in  my  might  also. 
And  yet  hath  love,  maugre  hir  eyen  two, 
Ybrought  hem  hither  bothe  for  to  die. 
Now  loketh,  is  not  this  an  heigh  folic  ! 
Who  maye  ben  a  fool,  but  if  he  love ! 
Behold  for  Goddes  sake  that  sitteth  above, 
Se  how  thev  blede  I  be  they  not  wel  araied ! 
Thus  hath  hir  lord,  the  god  of  Jove,  hem  paled 
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Hir  wages,  and  hir  fees  for  hir  service. 
And  yet  they  wenen  for  to  be  ful  wise, 
That  serven  love,  for  ought  that  mav  befikUe. 
And  yet  b  this  the  beste  game  of  alls, 
That  she,  for  whom  they  nave  this  jolite, 
Con  hem  therfore  as  mochel  thank  as  ma. 
She  wot  no  more  of  alle  this  bote  fare 
By  Ood,  than  wot  a  cuckow  or  an  hare. 
But  all  mote  ben  asaaied  bote  or  cold  ; 
A  man  mote  ben  a  fool  other  yonge  or  old ; 
I  wot  it  by  myself  fill  yore  agon  : 
For  in  my  time  a  servant  was  I  on. 
And  therfore  sith  I  know  of  loves  peine, 
And  wot  how  soro  it  can  a  man  destreine^ 
As  he  that  oft  hath  ben  caught  in  his  hM^ 
I  you  foryeve  all  holly  this  tre^as, 
At  request  of  the  queue  that  kneleth  here^ 
And  eke  of  Emelie,  my  suster  dere. 
And  ye  shul  bothe  anon  unto  me  swere^ 
That  never  mo  ye  shul  my  contree  dere, 
Ne  maken  werre  upon  me  night  ne  day. 
But  ben  my  frendes  in  alle  mi  ye  may. 
I  you  foryeve  this  trespas  every  del. 
And  they  him  sware  his  axing  fayr  and  wd. 
And  him  of  lordship  and  of  mercie  praid. 
And  he  hem  granted  grace,  and  thus  he  said : 

To  speke  of  real  linage  and  richeste, 
Though  that  she  were  a  queue  or  a  prineciifl, 
Echo  of  you  bothe  is  woxthy  doutdes 
To  wedden  whan  time  is,  but  natheles 
I  speke  as  for  my  suster  Emelie, 
For  whom  ye  have  thb  strif  and  jalousie. 
Ye  wot  yourself,  she  may  not  wedden  two 
At  ones,  though  ve  fighten  evermo  : 
But  on  of  you,  al  be  him  loth  or  lefe, 
He  mot  gon  pipen  in  an  ivy  lefe  : 
This  is  to  say,  she  may  not  have  you  boCfae^ 
Al  be  ye  never  so  jalous,  ne  so  wrothe. 
And  forthy  I  you  put  in  this  degree. 
That  eche  of  you  shall  have  his  destinee. 
As  him  is  shape,  and  herkneth  in  what  wise ; 
Lo  here  your  ende  of  that  I  shal  devise. 

My  will  is  this  for  ]^t  conclusion 
Withouten  any  replication. 
If  that  you  liketh,  take  it  for  the  beste. 
That  everich  of  you  shal  gon  wher  him  lesle 
Freely  withouten  raunson  or  dangere ; 
And  this  day  fifty  wekes,  ferre  ne  nere, 
Everich  of  you  shal  bring  an  hundred  knighteii 
Armed  for  listes  up  at  alTe  rightes 
Alle  redy  to  darrein  hire  by  bataiUe. 
And  this  behete  I  you  withouten  faUle 
Upon  my  trouth,  and  as  I  am  a  knight. 
That  whether  of  you  bothe  hath  that  might. 
This  is  to  sayn,  that  whether  he  or  thou 
May  with  his  hundred,  as  I  spake  of  now, 
Sle  his  contrary,  or  out  of  listes  drive. 
Him  shall  I  yeven  Emelie  to  wive. 
To  whom  that  fortune  yeveth  so  &yr  a  grace. 

The  listes  shal  I  maken  in  this  place, 
And  God  so  wisly  on  my  soule  rewe. 
As  I  shal  even  juge  ben,  and  trewe. 
Ye  shal  non  other  ende  with  me  maken 
That  on  of  you  ne  shal  be  ded  or  taken. 
And  if  you  thinketh  this  is  wel  ysaid, 
Saith  your  avis,  and  holdeth  you  apaid. 
This  is  your  ende,  and  your  conclusion. 

Who  loketh  lightly  now  but  Palamon  t 
Who  sprin^th  up  for  ioye  but  Arcite ! 
Who  coud  it  tell,  or  who  coud  it  endite* 
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t  is  maked  in  the  place 
us  bath  don  so  fayre  a  grace  1 
knees  went  every  manere  wight, 
hiin  with  all  hir  hertes  might, 
these  Thebane^i  often  sjth. 
vith  good  hope  and  with  herte  blith 
lir  leve,  and  homeward  gan  they  ride 
k'ith  his  olde  walles  wide, 
m  wolde  deme  it  negligence, 
to  tellen  the  dispence 
that  goth  so  besily 
>  the  listes  really, 
a  noble  theati'e  as  it  was, 
lyn,  in  all  this  world  ther  n'as. 
a  mile  was  aboute, 
one,  and  diched  all  withoute. 
he  shape,  in  manere  of  a  compas 
es,  the  bight  of  sixty  pas, 
man  was  set  on  o  degree 
t  his  felaw  for  to  see. 
*  stood  a  gate  of  mai'bel  white, 
ght  swiche  another  in  th'  opposite, 
to  concluden,  swiche  a  place 
a  erthe,  in  so  litel  a  space, 
•nd  ther  n'as  no  craftes  man, 
rie,  or  arsmetrike  can, 
r,  no  kerver  of  images, 
s  ne  yaf  him  mete  and  wages 
for  to  makeu  and  devise. 
»  don  his  rite  and  sacrifice, 
tiath  upon  the  gate  above, 
>f  Venus  goddesse  of  love, 
1  auter  and  an  oratorio  ; 
rd  in  the  miude  and  in  memorie 
maked  hath  right  swiche  another.  *   . 
irgely  of  gold  a  ^ther.     ^  ^^  a  .  *  u  ^'* 
ird,  in  a  touret  on  the  wafl, 
white  and  red  corall 
riche  for  to  see, 
•f  Diane  of  chastitee, 
is  don  wrought  in  noble  wise, 
id  I  foryetten  to  devise 
;rving,  and  the  portreitures, 
he  contenance  of  the  figures 
in  these  oratories  three. 
le  temple  of  Venus  maist  thou  see 
the  wall,  ful  pitous  to  beholde, 
slepes,  and  the  sikes  colde, 
eres,  and  the  waimentinges, 
)kes  of  the  desiringes, 
ervants  in  this  lif  enduren  ; 
hat  hir  covenants  assuren. 

I  hope,  desire,  foolhardinesse, 
yrouthe,  baudrie  and  richesse, 
i  force,  lesinges  and  fiaterie, 
isiuesse,  and  jalousie, 

of  yelwe  goldes  a  gerlond, 
k  cuckow  sittmg  or  hire  bond, 
uments,  and  caroles  and  dances, 
:^y,  and  all  the  circumstances 
2h  tliat  I  rekcn  and  reken  shall, 
ren  pointed  on  the  wall, 
n  I  can  make  of  mention. 

II  the  mount  of  Citheron, 
hath  hire  principal  dwelling, 
.  on  the  wall  in  purtreying, 

gardin,  and  the  lustinesse. 
foryetten  the  porter  idelnessBj 
s  the  fayre  of  yore  agon, 
olio  of  king  Salomon, 


Ne  yet  the  grete  strengtlie  of  Hercnlefly 

Th'  enchantment  of  Medea  and  Circes, 

Ne  of  TurnuB  the  hardy  fiers  corage. 

The  riche  Cresus  caitif  in  scrrage. 

Thus  may  ye  seen,  that  wisdom  ne  richesse, 

Beaute  ne  sleigbte,  strengthe  ne  hardinesse,         ^ 

Ne  may  with  Venus  holden  champf^tie,       ^  .'>  <    * 

For  as  hire  liste  the  world  may  she  gie.      ' 

Lo,  all  these  folk  so  caught  were  in  hire  Us 

Til  they  for  wo  ful  often  said  alas. 

Sufficeth  here  ensamples  on  or  two. 

And  yet  I  coude  reken  a  thousand  mo. 

The  statue  of  Venus  glorious  for  to  see 
Was  naked  fletine  in  the  large  see. 
And  fro  the  navel  doun  all  covered  was 
With  wawes  grene,  and  bright  as  any  glas. 
A  citole  in  hire  right  hand  hadde  she, 
And  on  hire  hed,  ful  semely  for  to  see, 
A  rose  gerlond  fressh,  and  wei  smelling. 
Above  hire  hed  hire  doves  fleckering. 
Before  hire  stood  hire  sone  Cupido, 
Upon  his  shoulders  winzes  had  he  two  ; 
And  blind  he  was,  as  it  is  often  sene ; 
A  bow  he  bare  and  arwes  bright  and  kene. 

Why  shulde  I  not  as  wel  eke  tell  you  all 
The  purtreiture,  that  was  upon  the  wall 
Within  the  temple  of  mighty  Mars  the  rede ! 
All  pointed  was  the  wall  in  length  and  brede 
Like  to  the  estres  of  the  grisly  place,      f*-*- 
That  highte'tCe  gret  temple  of  Mars  in  Trace, 
In  thilke  colde  and  frosty  region, 
Ther  as  Mars  hath  his  sovereine  mansion. 

First  on  the  wall  was  pointed  a  forest, 
In  which  ther  wonneth  neyther  man  ne  best. 
With  knotty  knarry  barrein  trees  old 
Of  stubbcs  sharpe  and  hidous  to  behold ; 
In  which  ther  ran  a  romble  and  a  swough, 
As  though  a  stomie  shuld  bresten  every  bough 
And  dounward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent, 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  arroipotent. 
Wrought  all  of  burned  stele,  of  which  th'  entree 
Was  longe  and  streite,  and  gastly  for  to  see. 
And  therout  came  a  rage  and  swidie  a  vise, 
That  it  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rise. 
The  northern  light  in  at  the  dore  shone. 
For  window  on  the  wall  ne  was  ther  none, 
Thurgh  which  men  mighten  any  light  disceme. 
The  dore  was  all  of  athamant  eteme, 
Yclenched  overthwart  and  endelong 
With  yren  tough,  and  for  to  make  it  strong, 
Every  piler  the  temple  to  sustene 
Was  tonne-gret,  of  yren  bright  and  shene. 

Ther  saw  I  first  the  derke  imagining 
Of  felonie,  and  alle  the  compassing ; 
The  cruel  ire,  red  as  any  glede. 
The  pikepurse,  and  eke  the  pale  drede  ; 
The  smller  wiUi  the  knif  under  the  cloke, 
The  shepen  brenning  with  the  blake  smoke  ; 
The  tresoia  of  the  mordring  in  the  bedde. 
The  open  werre,  with  woundes  all  bebledde ; 
Conteke  with  blody  knif,  and  sharp  manace. 
All  full  of  chirkine  was  that  sory  place. 
The  sleer  ofliimself  yet  saw  I  there. 
His  herte-blood  hath  bathed  all  his  here : 
The  naile  ydriven  in  the  shode  on  bight. 
The  colde  deth,  with  mouth  gaping  upright. 
Amiddes  of  the  temple  sate  mischance. 
With  discomfort  and  sory  contenance. 
Yet  saw  I  woodnesse  laughing  in  his  rage. 
Armed  complaint,  outhees,  and  fiers  outrage ; 
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The  eamine  in  the  bush,  with  throte  yconren, 
A  tiiSasah^'BUiii,  and  not  of  quahne  ^'stonren ; 
The  tirant,  with  the  prey  by  force  yraft ; 
The  toon  destroied,  ther  was  nothing  laft. 
Yet  saw  I  brent  the  shippos  hoppesteres, 
The  tunte  ystrangled  with  the  wilde  beres : 
The  sow  ireting  the  child  right  in  the  cradel ; 
The  coke  yscalled,  for  all  his  long  ladel. 
Nought  was  foryete  by  th'  infortune  of  Marte  ; 
The  carter  overridden  with  his  carte ; 
Under  the  wheel  ful  low  he  lay  adoun. 

Ther  were  also  of  Martes  division, 
Th'  armerer,  and  the  bowyer,  and  the  smith, 
That  forgeth  sliarpe  swerdes  on  his  stith. 
And  all  above  depeiuted  in  a  tour 
Saw  I  conquest,  sitting  in  gret  honour, 
With  thilke  sharpe  swerd  over  his  hed 
Yhanging  by  a  subtil  twined  thred. 
Depeinted  was  the  slaughter  of  Julius, 
Of  gret  Nero,  and  of  Antonius : 
All  be  that  thilke  time  they  were  unbome, 
Yet  was  hir  deth  depeinted  therbefome, 
By  numacing  of  Mars,  right  by  figure, 
So  was  it  shewed  in  that  purtreiture 
As  is  depeinted  in  the  cercles  above. 
Who  shal  be  slaine  or  elles  ded  for  love. 
Sufficeth  on  eusamplo  in  stories  olde, 
I  may  not  rcken  hem  alle,  though  I  wolde. 

The  statue  of  Mars  upon  a  carte  stood 
Armed,  and  loked  nim  as  he  were  wood, 
And  over  his  hed  ther  shinen  two  figures 
Of  sterres,  that  ben  cleped  in  scriptures. 
That  on  Puella,  that  other  Rubeus. 
This  god  of  armes  was  araied  thus  : 
A  wolf  ther  stood  beforne  him  at  his  fete 
With  eyen  red,  and  of  a  man  he  ete-: 
With  subtil  pensil  pointed  was  this  storie. 
In  redouting  of  Mars  and  of  his  glorie. 

Now  to  the  temple  of  Diane  the  chaste 
As  shortly  as  I  can  I  wol  me  haste, 
To  tellen  you  of  the  descriptioun, 
Depeinted  by  the  walles  up  and  doun. 
Of  hunting  and  of  shamcfast  chastitee. 
Ther  saw  I  how  woful  Calistope, 
Whan  that  Diane  agreved  was  with  here. 
Was  turned  from  a  woman  til  a  here, 
And  after  was  she  made  the  lodesterre  : 
Thus  was  it  peinted,  I  can  say  no  feiTe ; 
Hire  sone  is  eke  a  sterre  as  men  may  see. 
Ther  saw  I  Dane  ytumed  til  a  tree, 
I  mene  not  hire  the  goddesse  Diane, 
But  Peneus  daughter,  which  that  highte  Dane. 
Ther  saw  I  Atteon  an  hai't  ymaked, 
For  vengeance  that  he  saw  Diane  all  naked  : 
I  saw  how  that  his  houndes  have  him  caught, 
And  freten  him,  for  that  they  knew  him  naught 
Yet  peinted  was  a  litel  forthermore. 
How  Athalante  hunted  the  wilde  bore. 
And  Meleagre,  and  many  another  mo, 
For  which  Diane  wroughte  hem  care  and  wo. 
Ther  saw  I  many  another  wonder  storie. 
The  which  me  liste  not  drawen  to  memorie. 

This  goddesse  on  an  hart  ful  heye  sete. 
With  smale  houndes  all  aboute  hire  fete. 
And  undernethe  hire  feet  she  hadde  a  mone^ 
Wexing  it  was,  and  shulde  wanen  sone. 
In  gaudy  grene  hire  statue  clothed  was. 
With  bow  in  bond,  and  arwes  in  a  cas. 
Hire  eyen  caste  she  ful  low  adoun, 
Ther  Pluto  hath  lus  derke  rcjpouu. 


A  woman  travaiUing  was  hire  beforne. 
But  for  hire  childe  so  lonee  was  unfioriie 
Ful  pitously  Lucina  gan  me  call. 
And  sayed ;  helpe,  for  thou  mayst  beste  of  aC. 
Wei  coude  he  peinten  lifly  that  it  wroogfat, 
With  many  a  norein  he  the  hewes  bouj^t. 

Now  t>en  these  listes  made,  and  TheMus 
That  at  lus  grete  cost  arraied  thus 
The  temples,  and  the  theatre  everidel,  ** 
Whan  it  was  don,  him  liked  wonder  wel. 
But  stint  I  wol  of  Theseus  a  lite. 
And  speke  of  Palamon  and  of  Arcite. 

The  day  approcheth  of  hir  returning. 
That  everich  sbuld  an  hundred  knightes  bring, 
The  bataille  to  darreine,  as  I  you  told  ; 
And  til  Athenes,  hir  covenant  for  to  hold. 
Hath  everich  of  hem  brought  an  hundred  knightsi 
Wel  armed  for  the  werre  at  alle  rightes. 
And  sikerly  ther  trowed  many  a  man. 
That  never,  sithen  that  the  world  began. 
As  for  to  speke  of  knighthood  of  hir  hond. 
As  fer  as  God  hath  maked  see  and  lend, 
N'aSy  of  so  fewe,  so  noble  a  oorapagnie. 
For  every  wight  that  loved  chevalrie, 
And  wold,  his  thankes,  ban  a  paswmt  name. 
Hath  praied,  that  he  might  ben  of  t&U  game, 
And  wel  was  him,  that  Uierto  chosen  was. 
For  if  ther  fell  to-morwe  swiche  a  cas, 
Ye  knowen  wel,  that  every  lusty  knight. 
That  loveth  par  amour,  and  hath  lus  might, 
Were  it  in  Englelond,  or  elleswher. 
They  wold,  hir  thankes,  willen  to  be  ther. 
To  fight  for  a  lady,  a  1  benetUeite, 
It  were  a  lusty  sighte  for  to  se. 

And  right  so  ferden  they  with  Palamon. 
With  him  ther  wenten  knightes  many  on. 
Som  wol  ben  armed  in  an  habergeon. 
And  in  a  brest  plate,  and  in  a  gipon ; 
And  som  wol  have  a  pair  of  plates  large ; 
And  som  wol  have  a  {^ce.sheld,  or  a  targe ;    • 
Som  wol  ben  armed  on  his  legges  wele. 
And  have  an  axe,  and  som  a  mace  of  stele. 
Ther  n'is  no  newe  guise,  that  it  n'as  old. 
Armed  they  weren,  as  I  have  you  told, 
Everich  after  his  opinion. 

Ther  maist  thou  se  coming  with  Palamon 
Licurge  himself,  the  grete  king  of  Trace  : 
Blake  was  his  herd,  and  manly  was  his  face. 
The  cercles  of  his  eyen  in  his  hed 
They  eloweden  betwixen  yelwe  and  red, 
And  like  a  griffon  loked  he  about. 
With  kemped  heres  on  his  browes  stout ; 
His  limmes  gret,  hb  braunes  hard  and  stronge. 
His  shouldres  brode,  his  armes  round  and  loage. 
And  as  the  guise  was  in  his  contree, 
Ful  highe  upon  a  char  of  guld  stood  he, 
With  foure  white  boUes  in  the  trais. 
Instede  of  cote-armure  on  his  hamais. 
With  nayl^  yelwe,  and  bright  as  any  gold, 
He  hadde  a  beres  skin,  cole-blake  for  old. 
His  longe  here  was  kempt  behind  his  bak. 
As  any  ravenes  fether  it  shone  for  blake.  ' 

A  wreth  of  gold  arm-gret,  of  huge  weight,       ^  t 
Upon  his  hed  sate  ful  of  stones  bright, 
Of  fine  rubins  and  of  diamants. 
About  his  char  ther  wenten  white  alaiins,       /Z, ) 
Twenty  and  mo,  as  gret  as  any  stere, 
To  hunten  at  the  leon  or  the  dere, 
And  folwed  him,  with  mosel  fast  ybound, 
Colored  with  gold,  and  torettes  filed  round. 
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An  hundred  lordcs  had  he  in  his  route 
Armed  fall  wel,  with  hertes  steme  and  stoute. 

With  Arcita,  in  stories  as  men  find, 
Thegret  Emetrius  the  king  of  Inde, 
Upon  a  Btede  bay,  trapped  in  stele, 
Covered  with  cloth  of  gold  diapred  wele, 
Came  riding  like  tlie  gud  of  aruies  Mai*s. 
His  cote-amiure  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars, 
Couched  with  perles,  white,  and  round  and  grete. 
dissadel  was  of  brent  gold  new  ybete  ; 
A  mantelet  upon  his  shouldrcs  hanging 
Bret-fill  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  sparkling. 
His  crispe  here  like  ringes  was  yronne. 
And  that  was  yelwe,  and  glitered  as  the  sonne. 
His  nose  was  high,  his  eyen  bright  citrin, 
ffis  lippes  round,  his  colour  was  sanguin, 
A  fewe  fraknes  in  his  face  yspreint,  ^        « 

Betwixen  yelwe  and  blakc  somdel  >'meint,>>^M  '■*4.. 
And  as  a  leon  he  his  loking  caste.  ^ 

Of  five  and  twenty  yere  his  age  I  caste. 
His  herd  was  wel  begonnen  for  to  spring  ; 
His  Tois  was  as  a  trompe  thondering. 
Upon  his  hed  he  wered  of  laurer  grene 
A  gerlond  fresshe  and  lusty  for  to  sene. 
Upon  his  bond  he  bare  for  his  deduit    hJU  -^*x»  e 
Au  egle  tame,  as  any  lily  whit.  ' 

An  hundred  lordes  had  he  with  him  there, 
All  armed  save  hir  hedes  in  all  hir  gere, 
Fol  richely  in  alle  manere  thinces. 
For  troBteth  wel,  that  eries,  dukes,  kinges 
Were  gathered  in  this  noble  compagnie. 
For  love,  and  for  eiici*ese  of  chevalrie. 
Abont  this  king  ther  ran  on  every  part 
Ful  many  a  tame  leon  and  leopart.     * 

And  in  this  wise,  these  lordes  all  and  some 
Ben  on  the  Sonday  to  the  citee  come 
Abonten  prime,  and  in  the  toun  alieht. 

This  Theseus,  tliis  duk,  this  worthy  knight, 
Whan  he  had  brought  hem  into  his  citee. 
And  mned  hem,  everich  at  his  degree, 
He  festeth  hem,  and  doth  so  gret  labour 
To  esen  hem,  and  don  hem  all  honour. 
That  jct  men  wenen  that  no  mannes  wit 
Of  non  estat  ne  coud  amenden  it. 
The  minstralcie,  the  service  at  the  feste, 
The  ^te  yeftes  to  the  most  and  leste, 
The  riche  array  of  Theseus  paleis, 
^  who  sate  first  ne  last  upon  the  deis. 
What  Udies  fayrest  ben  or  best  dancing, 
^  *hidi  of  hem  can  carole  best  or  sing, 
Jl*  *ho  roost  felingly  speketh  of  love  ; 
J^  haukes  sitten  on  the  perche  above, 
What  houndes  liggen  on  the  floor  adoun, 
1|^  ^1  this  now  make  I  no  mentioun  ; 
^^  of  the  effect ;  tliat  thinketli  me  the  bcste  ; 
^ow  eometli  the  point,  and  herkeneth  if  you  leste. 

The  Sonday  night,  or  day  began  to  spring, 
^^^  Ptlamon  &e  larke  herde  sing, 
Although  it  n'ere  not  day  by  houres  two, 
M  aang  the  larke,  and  Palamon  right  tho 
With  holy  herte,  and  with  an  high  corage 
1*^  roec,  to  wenden  on  his  pilgrimage 
l^i^totheblisful  Citherea  benigne, 
J  D>ene  Venus,  honourable  and  digne. 
^nd  in  hj]^  houre,  he  walketh  forth  a  pas 
Unto  the  listes,  ther  hire  temple  was, 
^  doun  he  kneleth,  and  with  humble  chere 
^  herte  sore,  he  sayde  as  ye  shul  here, 
j^tyrert  of  fayre,  o  lady  min  Venus, 
^'Mighter  to  Jove,  and  spouse  of  Yulcanusi 
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Thou  glader  of  the  mount  of  Citheron, 
For  thilke  love  thou  haddest  to  Adon 
Have  pitee  on  my  bitter  teres  smert. 
And  take  myn  humble  praier  at  thin  herte. 

Alas  I  I  ne  have  no  langage  to  tell 
The  effecte,  ne  the  torment  of  min  hell ; 
Min  fi(^e  may  min  harmes  not  bev^Tey  ; 
I  am  so  confuse,  that  I  cannot  say. 
But  mercy,  lady  bright,  that  knowest  wele 
My  thought,  and  seest  what  harmes  that  I  fele. 
Consider  all  this,  and  rue  upon  my  sore. 
As  wislv  as  I  shall  for  evermore,  . 

Emforth  my  might,  thy  trewe  seyvant  be,     A  •  f-^ 
XjH  holden  weiTe  alway  with  chastite  : 
That  make  I  min  avow,  so  ye  me  helpe. 
I  kepe  nought  of  armes  for  to  yelpe,         e  e^^^    - 
Ne  axe  I  nat  to-morwe  to  have  victcrie, 
Ne  renonn  in  this  cas,  ne  vaine  glorie 
Of  pris  of  armes,  blowen  up  and  doun, 
But  I  wold  have  fully  possessioun 
Of  Emelie,  and  die  in  hire  servise  ; 
Find  thou  the  manere  how,  and  in  what  wise. 
I  rekke  not,  but  it  may  better  be, 
To  have  victorie  of  hem,  or  they  of  me^ 
So  that  I  have  my  iady  in  min  armes. 
For  though  so  be  that  Mars  is  god  of  armes, 
Your  vertue  is  so  grete  ui  heven  above. 
That  if  you  liste,  I  shal  wel  have  my  love. 
Thy  temple  wol  I  worship  evermo. 
And  on  thin  auter,  wher  1  ride  or  go, 
I  wol  don  sacrifice,  and  fires  bete.  x 

And  if  ye  wol  not  so,  my  lady^sVete, 
Than  pray  I  you,  to-morwe  with  a  spere 
That  Arcita  me  thurgh  the  herte  here. 
Than  rekke  I  not,  whan  I  have  lost  my  lif, 
Though  that  Arcita  win  hire  to  his  wif. 
This  is  the  effecte  and  ende  of  my  pi*aiere  ; 
Yeve  me  my  love,  thou  blisfnl  lady  dere. 

Whan  the  orison  was  don  of  Palamon, 
His  sacrifice  he  did,  and  that  anon. 
Full  pitously,  witli  alle  circumstances, 
AU  teU  I  not  as  now  his  observances. 
But  at  the  last  the  statue  of  Venus  shoke. 
And  made  a  signe,  whcrby  that  he  toke, 
Tliat  his  praiere  accepted  was  tliat  day. 
For  though  the  signe  shewed  a  delay. 
Yet  wist  he  wel  that  granted  was  hb  bone  ; 
And  with  glad  herte  he  went  him  home  fiil  sone. 

The  thridde  houre  inequal  that  Palamon 
Began  to  Venus  temple  for  to  gon, 
Up  rose  the  sonne,  and  up  rose  Emelie, 
And  to  the  temple  of  Diane  gan  hie. 
Hire  maydens,  that  she  thider  with  hire  ladde^ 
Ful  redily  with  hem  the  fire  they  hadde, 
Th'  encense,  tl>e  clothes,  and  the  i*cmenant  all, 
That  to  the  sacrifice  longen  shall. 
The  homes  fol  of  mede,  «i8  was  the  gise, 
Ther  laldced  nought  to  don  hire  sacrifise. 
Smoking  the  temple,  ful  of  clothes  fa^Te, 
This  Emelie  with  herte  debonaire 
Hire  body  wesshe  with  water  of  a  well. 
But  how  she  did  hire  rite  I  dare  not  teU  ; 
But  it  be  any  thing  in  general ;  • 

And  yet  it  were  a  game  to  heren  all ; 
To  him  that  meneth  wel  it  n*ere  no  charge , 
But  it  is  good  a  man  to  ben  at  large. 
Hire  bright  here  kembed  was,  untresscd  all. 
A  coroune  of  a  grene  oke  ccrial 
Upon  hire  hed  was  set  ful  fa\Te  and  mete. 
Two  fires  on  the  auter  gan  she  bete,  ^ 
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And  did  hire  tninges,  as  men  may  behold 
In  Stace  of  Thebes,  and  these  bokes  old. 

Whan  kindled  was  the  fire,  with  pitons  chere 
Unto  Diane  she  spake,  as  ye  may  here. 

O  chaste  goddesse  of  the  wodes  grene, 
To  whom  both  heren  and  erthe  and  see  is  sene, 
Quene  of  the  regno  of  Plato,  derke  and  lowe, 
Goddesse  of  maydens,  that  min  herte  hast  knowe 
Fnl  many  a  yere,  and  west  what  I  desire. 
As  kepe  me  fro  thy  vengeance  and  thin  ire. 
That  Atteon  aboughte  cmelly : 
Chaste  goddesse,  wel  wotest  thou  that  I 
Desire  to  ben  a  ^yden  all  my  lif, 
Ne  never  wol  I  be  no  love  ne  wif. 
I  am  (thou  wost)  yet  of  thy  eompagnie^ 
A  mayde,and  love  hunting  and  venerie. 
And  for  to  walken  in  tho  wodes  wilde. 
And  not  to  ben  a  wif,  and  be  with  childe. 
Nought  wol  I  knowen  compagnie  of  man. 
Now  helpe  me,  Udy,  sith  ye  may  and  can. 
For  tho  three  formes  that  thou  hast  in  thee. 
And  Palamon,  that  hath  swiche  love  to  me. 
And  eke  Arcite,  that  loveth  me  so  sore^ 
This  grace  I  praie  thee  withouten  more. 
As  sonde  love  and  pees  betwix  hem  two  : 
And  fro  me  tome  away  hir  hertes  so, 
That  all  hir  bote  love,  and  hir  desire. 
And  all  hir  besy  torment,  and  hir  fire 
Be  queinte,  or  tomed  in  another  place. 
And  if  so  be  thou  wolt  not  do  me  grace, 
Or  if  my  destinee  be  shapen  so. 
That  I  shall  nedes  have  on  of  hem  two, 
As  sende  me  him  that  most  desireth  me* 

Behold,  goddesse  of  dene  chastite. 
The  bitter  teres,  that  on  my  chekes  fall. 
Sin  thou  art  mayde,  and  keper  of  us  all. 
My  maydenhed  thou  kepe  and  wel  conserve^ 
And  while  I  live,  a  mayde  I  wol  thee  serve. 

The  fires  brenne  upon  the  auter  dere, 
While  Emelie  was  thus  in  hire  praiere  : 
But  sodenty  she  saw  a  sighte  queinte. 
For  right  anon  on  of  the  fires  queinte, 
And  quiked  again,  and  after  that  anon 
That  other  fire  was  queinte,  and  all  agon  : 
And  as  it  queinte,  it  made  a  whisteling. 
As  don  these  brondes  wet  in  hir  brenning. 
And  at  the  brondes  ende  outran  anon 
As  it  were  blody  dropes  many  on : 
For  which  so  sore  agast  was  £melie. 
That  she  was  wel  neigh  mad,  and  gan  to  erie. 
For  she  ne  wiste  what  it  signified  ; 
But  only  for  the  fere  thus  siie  cried. 
And  wept,  that  it  was  pitee  for  to  here. 

And  therwithali  Diane  gan  appere 
With  bowe  in  bond,  right  as  an  huntereese 
And  sayde  ;  doughter,  stint  thin  hevinesse. 
Among  the  goddes  highe  it  is  affermed. 
And  by  eteme  word  written  and  eonfermedy 
Thou  shait  be  wedded  unto  on  of  tho, 
That  ban  for  thee  so  mochel  care  and  wo  • 
But  unto  which  of  hem  I  may  not  tell. 
Farewel,  for  here  I  may  no  longer  dwelL 
The  fires  w^ich  that  on  min  auter  brenne^ 
Shal  thee  declaren  er  that  thou  go  henne. 
Thin  aventure  of  love,  as  in  this  cas. 

And  with  that  word,  the  arwes  in  the  cas 
Of  the  goddesiie  clatteren  fast  and  ring. 
And  forth  she  went,  and  made  a  vanishing. 
For  which  this  Emelie  astonied  was. 
And  sayde ;  what  amounteth  this,  alas ! 


I  putte  me  in  thy  protection, 

Diane,  and  in  thy  disposition. 

And  home  she  goth  anon  the  ncxte  way. 

This  is  the  effecto,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  say. 

The  nexteboure  of  Mars  folwing  this 
Arcite  unto  the  temple  walked  is 
Of  fierce  Mars,  to  don  his  sacrifise 
With  all  the  rites  of  his  payen  wise. 
With  pitous  herte  and  high  devotion. 
Bight  thus  to  Mars  he  sayde  his  orison. 

0  strouffe  god,  that  in  the  regnes  cold 
Of  Trace  honoured  art,  and  lord  yhold. 
And  hast  in  every  regno  and  every  lend 
Of  armes  all  the  bridel  in  thin  bond. 
And  hem  fortunest  as  thee  list  devise. 
Accept  of  me  my  pitous  sacrifise. 

If  so  be  that  my  vouthe  may  deserve, 
And  that  my  might  be  worthy  for  to  serve 
Thy  godhed,  that  I  may  ben  on  of  tik&e. 
Than  praie  I  thee  to  rewe  upon  my  pine, 
For  thiike  peine,  and  tliilke  note  fire. 
In  which  thou  whilom  brendest  for  desire 
Whanne  that  thou  usedest  the  beautee 
Of  favre  vonge  Venus,  freshe  and  free. 
And  haddest  hire  in  armes  at  thy  wiUe  : 
Although  thee  ones  on  a  time  misfille. 
Whan  Vulcanus  had  caucht  thee  in  his  lai^ 
And  fond  the  ligging  by  his  wif,  alas  I 
For  thiike  sorwe  that  was  tho  in  thin  herte. 
Have  reuthe  as  wel  upon  my  peines  smerte. 

1  am  yonge  and  unkonning,  as  thou  wost. 
And,  as  I  trow,  with  love  offended  most, 
That  ever  was  ony  lives  creature  : 

For  she,  that  doth  me  all  this  wo  endure, 
Ne  recceth  never,  whether  I  sinke  or  flete. 
And  wel  I  wot,  or  she  me  mercy  heta, 
I  moste  with  strengthe  win  hire  in  the  place : 
And  wel  I  wot,  wimouten  helpe  or  grace 
Of  thee,  ne  may  my  strengthe  not  availle  : 
Than  helpe  me,  lord,  to-morwe  in  my  bataille^ 
For  thiike  fire  that  whilom  brenned  thee. 
As  wd  as  that  this  fire  now  brenneth  me  ; 
And  do,  that  I  to-morwe  may  ban  victnrie. 
Min  be  the  travaille,  and  thin  be  the  glorie. 
Thy  soveraine  temple  wol  I  most  honouren 
Of  ony  pUce,  and  alway  most  labouren 
In  thpr  plesance  and  in  thy  craftes  strong. 
And  m  thy  temple  I  wol  my  baner  hong. 
And  all  the  armes  of  my  compagnie. 
And  evermore,  until  that  day  I  die, 
Eteme  fire  I  wol  befome  thee  finde. 
And  eke  to  tliis  avow  I  wol  me  binde. 
My  herd,  my  here  that  hangeth  long  adonn. 
That  never  yet  felt  non  offension 
Of  rasour  ne  of  shere,  I  wol  thee  yeve^ 
And  ben  thy  trewe  servant  while  I  live. 
Now,  lord,  have  reuthe  upon  my  sorwes  sorei 
Yeve  me  the  victorie,  I  axe  thee  no  more. 

The  praier  stint  of  Ardta  tiie  stronge. 
The  riuges  on  the  temple  dore  that  honge, 
And  eke  the  dores  clattereden  ful  faste. 
Of  whidi  Ardta  somwhat  him  agaste. 
The  fires  brent  upon  the  auter  bright. 
That  it  gan  all  the  temple  for  to  light ; 
A  swete  smell  anon  the  ground  up  }'af. 
And  Arcita  anon  his  bond  up  haf. 
And  more  encense  into  the  fire  he  cast, 
With  other  rites  mo,  and  at  the  last 
The  statue  of  Mars  began  his  hauberke 
And  with  that  soun  he  herd  a  murmurice 
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d  dim,  that  sayde  thus,  Yictorie. 
he  yaf  to  Mars  honour  and  glorie. 
s  with  joye,  and  hope  wel  to  fare, 
1  unto  his  inne  is  fare,  /     ~>^ 

foul  is  of  the  brighte  sonnc.  c^  (rt  r<^ 
it  anon  swiche  strif  thcr  is  bcgonne 
fpranting,  in  the  heven  above, 
/enus  the  goddesse  of  love, 
the  Sterne  god  armipotent, 
er  was  besy  it  to  stent : 
)  pale  Satuimus  the  colde, 
so  many  of  aventures  olde, 
)  olde  expcnence  and  art, 
\  sone  hath  plesed  every  part, 
sayd,  elde  hath  gret  avautage, 
>othe  wisdom  and  usage  :  /  , 

he  old  out-renne,  but  not  out-rede.  ^  / 
anon,  to  stenten  strif  and  di-ede, 
it  it  is  Qtgain  his  kind,      aj>>^^<*  '-* 
itrif  he  gun  a  remedy  find, 
doughter  Venus,  quod  Saturne, 
that  liath  so  wide  for  to  turne, 
power  than  wot  any  man. 
drenchuig  in  the  see  so  wan, 
prison  in  the  derke  cote, 
strangel  and  hanging  by  the  tlirote, 
ire,  and  the  cherles  rebelling, 
iig,  and  the  prive  empoysoning. 
uice  and  pleine  correction, 
:cll  in  the  signe  of  the  leon. 
ruine  of  the  highe  halles, 
of  the  toures  and  of  the  walles 
linour,  or  the  carpenter  : 
pson  in  shaking  the  piler. 
90  the  maladies  colde, 
tresons,  and  the  castes  olde  : 
8  the  fader  of  pestilence, 
no  more,  I  shal  do  diligence, 
ion,  that  is  thin  owen  knight, 
lis  lady,  ns  thou  hast  him  hight 
^  shall  help  his  knight  yet  natheles. 
ou  tlier  mot  somtime  be  pees  : 
ot  of  o  complexion, 
^h  all  dav  swiche  division, 
yel,  redy  at  thy  will ; 
no  more,  I  shal  thy  lust  fulfill. 
I  stenten  of  the  goddes  above, 
id  of  Venus  goddesse  of  love, 
you  as  plainly  as  I  can 
feet,  for  which  that  1  began, 
the  feste  in  Athencs  thilke  day, 
e  lustv  seson  of  that  Mav 
'  wight  to  ben  in  swiche  plesanco, 
it  nionday  justen  they  and  dance, 
?n  it  in  Venus  highe  servise. 
cause  tliat  they  shuldcn  rise 
we  for  to  seen  the  fight, 
ste  wenten  they  at  night, 
niorwe  whan  the  day  gan  spring, 
I  hanieis  noise  and  clattering 
1  the  hostelrics  all  aboute  : 
paleis  rode  ther  many  a  route 
tpon  stedes  and  palfreis. 
yst  thou  see  devising  of  harncls 
and  so  riche,  and  wrought  so  wele 
:hry,  of  brouding,  and  of  stele  ; 
J  brighte,  testeres,  and  trappures  ; 
I  helmes,  hauberkes,  cote-armures  ; 
iarenientes  on  hir  courseres, 
'  reteuue,  and  eke  squieres, 
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Nailing  the  speres,  and  nelmes  bokeling,      / '   /  ' 
Guiding  of  sheldes,  with  joiners  lacing  ;       fi  i^-v-C^  t 
Ther  as  nede  is,  they  weren  nothing  idol  ! 
The  fomy  stedes  on  the  golden  bridel 
Gnawing,  and  fast  the  armureres  also 
With  file  and  hammer  priking  to  and  fro  ; 
Yemen  on  foot,  and  communes  many  on 
With  shorte  staves,  thicke  as  they  may  gon  ; 


Pipes,  trompes,  i^kere^,  and  clariounes, 
iiUeblov 


That  in  the  bataflle  blowen  blody  sounes  ; 
The  paleis  ful  of  peple  up  and  doun, 
Here  three,  ther  ten,  holding  hir  questioun, 
Devining  of  these  Theban  knightes  two. 
Som  sayden  thus,  som  savde  it  shal  be  so  ; 
Som  helden  with  him  with  the  blacke  herd, 
Som  with  the  balled,  som  with  the  thick  herd  ^ 
Som  saide  he  loked  grim,  and  wolde  fighte  : 
He  hath  a  sparth  of  twenty  pound  of  wighte. 

Thus  was  the  halle  full  of  devining 
Long  after  that  the  sonne  can  up  spring. 
The  gret  Theseus  that  of  his  slepe  is  waked 
With  minstralcie  and  noise  that  was  maked. 
Held  yet  the  chambre  of  his  paleb  i*iche. 
Til  that  the  Theban  knightes  bothe  ylicho 
Honoured  were,  and  to  the  paleis  fette. 

Duk  Theseus  is  at  a  window  sette, 
Araied  right  as  he  were  a  god  id  trone : 
The  pcple  preseth  thiderward  ful  sone 
Him  for  to  seen,  and  don  high  reverence. 
And  eke  to  herken  his  heste  and  his  sentence. 

An  heraud  on  a  scaffold  made  an  o, 
Til  that  the  noise  of  the  peple  was  ydo  : 
And  whan  he  saw  the  peple  of  noise  al  still, 
Thus  shewed  he  the  mighty  dukes  will. 

The  lord  hath  of  his  high  discretion 
Ckmsidered,  tliat  it  were  desti*uctioii 
To  gen  til  blood,  to  tighten  in  the  gise 
Of  mortal  bataille  now  in  this  emprise  : 
Wherfore  to  shapeu  that  they  shul  not  die. 
He  wol  his  firste  purpos  modifie. 

No  man  therfore,  up  peine  of  losse  of  lif. 
No  roaner  shot,  ue  pollax.  ne  short  knif 
Into  the  listes  send,  or  thider  bring. 
Ne  short  swerd  for  to  stike  with  point  biting 
No  man  ue  diMW,  ne  here  it  by  his  side. 
Ne  no  man  shal  unto  his  felaw  ride 
But  o  cours,  with  a  sharpe  ygrounden  spere  : 
Foin  if  him  list  on  foot,  himself  to  were. 
And  he  that  is  at  meschief,  shal  be  take, 
And  not  sUiine,  but  be  brought  unto  the  stakes 
That  shal  ben  ordeined  on  eyther  side, 
Thider  he  shal  by  force,  and  ther  abide. 
And  if  so  fall,  the  chevetain  be  take 
On  eyther  side,  or  elles  sleth  his  make. 
No  longer  shal  the  tourneying  ylast. 
God  spede  you  ;  goth  forth  and  lay  on  fast 
With  loiige  swerd  and  with  mase  fighteth  your  fill 
Goth  now  your  way  ;  this  is  the  lordos  will 

The  vois  of  the  peple  touched  to  the  heven. 
So  loude  crieden  they  with  mery  steven  : 
God  save  swiche  a  lord  tliat  is  so  good. 
He  wilneth  no  destruction  of  blood. 

Up  gon  the  trompes  and  the  melodic. 
And  to  the  listes  rit  the  compagnie 
By  ordinance,  thurghout  the  cite  large. 
Hanged  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  not  with  sargo, 
Ful  like  a  lord  this  noble  duk  gan  ride. 
And  these  two  Thebans  upon  eyther  sido  : 
And  after  rode  the  queue  and  Emelie, 
And  after  that  another  compagnie        n 
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Of  on  and  other,  after  hir  degree. 
And  thus  they  {wssen  thorghoot  the  citee, 
And  to  the  listes  comen  they  be  time : 
It  n'as  not  of  the  day  yet  fully  prime. 

Whan  set  was  Theseus  ful  ricn  and  hie, 
IpoUta  the  qaene,  and  Emelie, 
And  other  ladies  in  degrees  abonte, 
Unto  the  setes  preseth  all  the  route. 
And  westward,  thurgh  the  gates  under  Mart, 
Arcite,  and  eke  the  hundred  of  his  part. 
With  baner  red,  is  entred  rif  ht  anon  ; 
And  in  the  selve  moment  Piuamon 
Is,  under  Venus,  estward  in  the  place, 
"^th  baner  white,  and  hardy  chere  and  face. 
In  all  the  world,  to  seken  up  and  doun. 
So  eren  without  variatioun 
Ther  n*ere  swiche  oompagnies  never  twey. 
For  ther  was  non  so  wise  that  ooude  sey. 
That  any  hadde  of  other  avantage 
Of  worthinesse,  ne  of  estat,  ne  age, 
So  even  were  they  chosen  for  to  gesse. 
And  in  two  renges  fayre  they  hem  dresse. 
Whan  that  hir  names  red  were  everich  on. 
That  in  hir  nombre  gile  were  ther  non, 
Tho  were  the  gates  uiette,  and  cried  was  loude ; 
Do  now  your  devoir,  yonge  knigfates  proude. 

The  herandes  left  hir  priking  u^  and  doun. 
Now  ringen  trompes  loud  and  danoun. 
Ther  is  no  more  to  sav,  but  est  and  west 
In  gon  the  speres  sadly  in  the  rest ; 
In  goth  the  sharpe  spore  into  the  side. 
Ther  see  men  who  can  juste,  and  who  can  ride. 
Ther  shiveren  shaftes  upon  sheldes  thicke ; 
He  feleth  thurgh  the  herte^spone  the  pricke. 
Up  springen  speres  twenty  foot  on  highte  ; 
Out  gon  ue  swerdes  as  the  silver  brighte. 
The  helmes  they  to-hewen,  and  to-shrede  ; 
Out  brest  the  blod,  with  steme  stremes  rede. 
With  mighty  maces  the  bones  they  to-breste. 
He  thurgh  the  thickest  of  the  throng  gan  threste. 
Ther  stomblen  stedes  strong,  and  douu  goth  alL 
He  rolleth  under  foot  as  dotii  a  ball. 
He  foineth  on  hb  foo  with  a  tronchoun. 
And  he  him  hurtleth  with  his  hors  adoun. 
He  thurgh  the  body  is  hurt,  and  sith  ytake 
Maugre  his  bed,  and  brought  unto  the  stake. 
As  forword  was,  rieht  ther  he  must  abide. 
Another  lad  is  on  that  other  side. 
And  somtime  doth  hem  Theseus  to  rest. 
Hem  to  refresh,  and  drinken  if  hem  lest. 

Ful  oft  a  day  han  thilke  Thebanes  two 
Toffeder  met,  and  wrought  eche  other  wo  : 
Uimoned  hath  eche  other  of  hem  twey. 
Ther  n'as  no  tigre  in  the  vale  of  Galapbey, 
Whan  that  hire  whelpe  is  stole,  whan  it  is  lite. 
So  cruel  on  the  hunt,  as  is  Arcite 
For  jalous  herte  upon  this  Palamon : 
Ne  in  Belmarie  ther  n'is  so  fell  leon. 
That  hunted  Ls,  or  for  his  hunger  wood, 
Ne  of  his  prey  desireth  so  the  blood, 
As' Palamon  to  sleen  his  foo  Arcite. 
The  jalous  strokes  on  hir  helmes  bite  ; 
Out  renneth  blood  on  both  hir  sides  rede. 

Somtime  an  ende  ther  is  of  every  dede. 
For  er  the  sonne  unto  the  reste  went. 
The  stronge  king  Emetrius  gan  hent  ^^''  *  ^^    *  '•  • 
Thib  FalamoDy  as  he  fought  with  Arcite,  '/ 

And  made  his  swerd  depe  in  his  flesh  to  bite. 
And  by  the  force  of  twenty  is  he  take 
Onjolden,  and  ydrawen  to  the  stake. 


And  in  the  reso^nxs  of  this  Palamon 

The  stronge  king  Licurge  is  borne  ado«m : 

And  king  Emetrius  for  all  his  strengthe 

Is  borne  out  of  his  sadel  a  swerdes  lengthe. 

So  hitte  him  Palamon  or  he  were  take  : 

But  all  for  nought,  he  was  brought  to  the  stake 

His  hardy  herte  might  him  helpen  naught. 

He  moste  abiden,  tiHhan  that  he  was  caught, 

By  force,  and  eke  by  composition. 

Who  sorweth  now  but  woful  Palamon  f 
That  moste  no  more  gon  again  to  fight. 
And  whan  that  Theseus  hiui  seen  Uiat  sights 
Unto  the  folk  that  foughten  thus  eche  on. 
He  cried,  ho  I  no  more,  for  it  is  don. 
I  wol  be  trewe  juge,  and  not  partie. 
Arcite  of  Thebes  shal  have  Emelie, 
That  by  his  fortune  hath  hire  Cnyre  ywonne. 

Anon  ther  is  a  noise  of  peple  begonne 
For  joye  of  this,  so  loud  and  high  withall. 
It  semed  that  the  listes  shnlden  fall. 

What  can  now  fayre  Venus  don  above  t 
What  saith  she  now !  what  doth  this  queue  of  lnvr 
But  wepeth  so,  for  wanting  of  hire  will. 
Til  that  hire  teres  in  the  listes  fill : 
She  sayde  :  I  am  ashamed  doutelees. 

Satumus  sayde :  Daughter,  hold  thy  pee*. 
Mars  hath  his  will,  his  Imight  hath  all  his  bone; 
And  by  min  bed  thou  shalt  ben  esed  sone. 

The  trompoures  with  the  loude  minstndcie. 
The  herandes,  that  so  loude  yell  and  crie, 
Ben  in  hir  joye  for  wele  of  Dan  Arcite. 
But  herkeneth  me,  and  stenteth  noise  a  lite, 
Whiche  a  miracle  ther  befell  anon.  "^ 

This  fierce  Arcite  bath  of  his  helme  ydon. 
And  on  a  courser  for  to  shew  his  face 
He  priketh  endelong  the  large  place, 
Loking  upward  upon  this  Emelie  ; 
And  ^e  again  him  cast  a  frendlich  eye, 
(Tor  women,  as  to  spoken  in  commune. 
They  folwen  all  the  favour  of  fortune) 
And  was  all  his  in  chere,  as  his  in  herte. 
Out  of  the  ground  a  fury  infernal  sterte. 
From  Pluto  sent,  at  requeste  of  Satume, 
For  which  his  hors  for  fere  gan  to  tume. 
And  lepte  aside,  and  foundred  as  he  lepe  : 
And  er  that  Arcite  may  take  any  kepe. 
He  pight  him  on  the  pomel  of  his  bed/ 
That  in  the  place  he  lay  as  he  were  ded. 
His  brest  to-brosten  with  his  sadel  bow. 
As  blake  be  lay  as  any  cole  or  crow. 
So  was  the  blood  yronnen  in  his  face. 

Anon  he  was  ybome  out  of  the  place 
With  herte  sore,  to  Theseus  paleis. 
Tho  was  he  corven  out  of  his  hameta, 
And  in  a  bed  ybrought  ful  fayre  and  blive. 
For  he  was  yet  in  memorie,  and  live, 
And  alway  crying  after  Emelie. 

Duk  Theseus,  with  all  his  compagnie, 
Is  comen  home  to  Athenes  his  citee, 
With  alle  blisse  and  gret  solempnite. 
Al  be  it  that  this  aventure  was  falle. 
He  n'olde  not  discomforten  hem  alle. 
Men  sayden  eke,  that  Arcite  shal  not  die. 
He  shal  ben  heled  of  his  maiadie. 
And  of  another  tiling  they  were  as  fityn. 
That  of  hem  alle  was  ther  non  yslain, 
Al  were  they  sore  yhurt,  and  namely  on. 
That  with  a  spere  was  thirled  his  brest  bona. 
To  other  woundes,  and  to  broken  armee, 
Som  hadden  salven,  and  som  hadden  ehannes ' 
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And  fermacies  of  herbes,  and  eke  aave     Jt^^  t. 

"niey  dronken,  for  they  wold  hir  lives  have.  / 

For  which  this  noble  duk,  as  he  wel  can, 

Comforteth  and  honoureth  every  man, 

And  made  revel  all  the  longe  night, 

^nto  the  strange  lordes,  as  was  right. 

N«  ther  n'as  holden  no  discomforting. 

Bat  as  at  justes  or  a  tourneying  ; 

For  Bothly  ther  n'as  no  discomfiture, 

F«  falling  n'is  not  but  an  aventure. 

Ne  to  be  lad  by  force  unto  a  stake 

Unyoldcn,  and  with  twenty  kuightes  take, 

0  person  all  alone,  withouten  mo. 

And  haried  forth  by  armes,  foot,  and  too, 

And  eke  his  stede  driven  forth  with  staves. 

With  footmen,  bothe  yeraen  and  eke  knaves, 

h  ^ms  aretted  him  no  vilanie  : 

Tlier  may  no  man  clepen  it  cowardie. 

For  idiich  anon  duk  Theseus  let  ci*ie, 

To  st^ten  alle  rancour  and  envie, 

Tl»e  jjeejts  well  of  o  side  as  of  other. 

And  eylher  side  ylike,  as  others  brother  : 

Aid  yuTe  hem  giftes  after  hir  degree. 

And  helde  a  feste  fully  dayes  three  : 

And  conveyed  the  kiuges  worthily 

Out  of  bis  toun  a  journee  largely. 

And  home  went  every  man  the  righte  way, 

Ther  n'as  no  more,  but  farewel,  have  good  day. 

Of  this  bataille  I  wol  no  more  endite. 

But  speke  of  Pakimon  and  of  Arcite. 

Swelleth  the  brest  of  Arcite,  and  the  sore 
Gacreseth  at  his  herte  more  and  more. 
The  dotered  blood,  for  any  leche-craft, 
T     Corrampeth,  and  is  in  his  bouke  ylaft, 
Thatneyther  veine-blood,  ne  ventousuig, 
^^  drinke  of  herbes  may  ben  his  helping. 
The  vertue  expulsif,  or  animal, 
*^ro  thilke  vertue  cleped  natural, 
^'e  may  the  venime  voiden,  ne  expell. 

I  The  pipes  of  his  longes  gan  to  swell, 
*-4  And  every  l^certe  in  his  brest  adoun 

\  1«  shent  with  venime  and  corruptioun. 
Him  gaineth  neyther,  for  to  get  his  lif, 
*''mit  upward,  ne  dounwai'd  laxatif ; 
All  is  to-brosten  thilke  region ; 
^ittore  hath  now  no  domination. 
^"d  certainly  ther  nature  wol  not  werche, 
Farewel  physike ;  go  here  the  man  to  cherche. 
This  is  all  and  som,  that  Arcite  moste  die. 
*^or  which  he  sendeth  after  Emelie, 
And  Palaraon,  that  was  his  cosin  dere. 
Than  sayd  he  thus,  as  ye  shuln  after  here. 

bought  may  the  woful  spirit  in  myn  herte 
D^chtfe  o  point  of  all  my  sorwes  smerte 
J«^  you,  my  lady,  that  I  love  most ; 
Jut  I  bcquethe  the  service  of  my  gost 
J'^  you  aboven  every  creature, 
5iu  that  my  lif  ne  may  no  lenger  dure. 

AUs  the  wo  1  alas  the  peines  stronge, 
*'>*t  I  for  you  have  suffered,  .ind  so  longe! 
Aljw  the  deth !  alas  min  Emelie ! 
Alas  departing  of  our  compagnie ! 
Alas  mill  hertes  quene  !  alas  my  wif ! 
^m  hertes  ladle,  ender  of  my  lif ! 
J^^t  is  this  world !  what  axen  men  to  have  ! 
^oif  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  grave 
Alone  withouten  any  compagnie. 
*  Mewel  my  swete,  farewel  min  Emelie, 
And  softe  take  me  in  your  armes  twey. 
For  love  of  God,  and  herkeneth  what  I  sey. 


I  have  here  with  my  cosin  Palamon 
Had  strif  and  rancour  many  a  day  agon 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jalousie. 
And  Jupiter  so  wjs  my  soulo  gi$,  X    A-^v  A/  - 
To  speken  of  a  servant  proprely,  ^ 

Witli  alle  circumstances  trewely. 
That  is  to  sa^Ti,  trouth,  honour,  and  knighthede 
Wisdom,  humblesse,  estat,  and  high  kinrede, 
Fredom,  and  all  tlmt  longeth  to  that  art. 
So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soule  part. 
As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  kuow  I  non. 
So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 
That  serveth  you,  and  wol  don  all  his  lif. 
And  if  that  ever  ye  shal  ben  a  wif, 
Foryete  not  Palamon,  the  gentil  man. 

And  with  that  word  his  speche  faille  begac. 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  brest  was  come 
The  cold  of  deth,  that  had  him  ovempm<?. 
And  yet  moreover  in  his  armes  two 
The  vital  strengtli  is  lost,  and  all  ago. 
Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more. 
That  dwelled  in  his  herte  sike  and  sore, 
Gan  faillen,  whan  the  herte  felte  deth  ; 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  failled  his  bi*eth. 
But  on  his  ladie  yet  cast  he  his  eye  ; 
His  laste  word  was  ;  Mercy,  Emelie  ! 
His  spirit  changed  hous,  and  wente  ther, 
As  I  came  never  1  cannot  tellen  wher. 
Therfore  I  stent,  I  am  no  divinistre ; 
Of  soules  find  I  not  in  this  registre. 
Ne  me  lust  not  th'  opinions  to  telle 
Of  hem,  though  that  they  writen  wher  they  dKelle. 
Arcite  is  cold,  ther  Mai-s  his  soule  ^ie.  x 

Now  wol  I  speken  forth  of  Emelie. 

Shright  EmeUe,  and  houleth  Palamon, 
And  Theseus  his  sister  toke  anon 
Swounine,  and  bare  hire  from  the  corps  away. 
What  helpeth  it  to  tarien  forth  the  day. 
To  tellen  how  she  wep  both  even  and  morwe  t 
For  in  swiche  cas  wimmen  have  swicho  sonve. 
Whan  that  hir  housbonds  ben  fro  hem  ago, 
That  for  the  more  part  they  sorwen  so, 
Or  elles  fallen  in  swiche  maladie. 
That  atte  laste  certainly  they  die. 

Infinite  ben  the  sorwes  and  the  teres 
Of  olde  folk,  and  folk  of  tendre  yeres. 
In  all  the  toun  for  deth  of  this  Theban : 
For  him  ther  v.'epetli  bothe  childe  and  man. 
So  gi'et  a  weping  was  ther  non  certain. 
Whan  Hector  was  ybrought,  all  fresh  yslain 
To  Troy,  alas !  the  pitee  that  was  there, 
Cratching  of  chekes,  rending  eke  of  here. 
Why  woldeut  thou  be  ded  \  thise  women  crie. 
And  haddest  gold  ynough,  and  Emelie. 

No  man  might  gladen  this  duk  Theseus, 
Saving  his  olde  fader  Egeiis, 
That  knew  this  worldes  transmutatioun. 
As  he  had  seen  it  chaungen  up  and  doun, 
Joye  after  wo,  ana  wo  after  gladnesse ; 
And  shewed  him  ensample  and  likenesse. 

Right  as  ther  died  never  man  (quod  he) 
That  he  ne  lived  in  erthe  in  som  degree. 
Right  so  ther  lived  never  man  (he  seyd) 
In  all  this  world,  that  som  time  he  ne  deyd. 
This  world  n*is  but  a  thurghfare  ful  of  wo. 
And  we  ben  pilgrimes,  passing  to  and  fro : 
Deth  is  an  end  of  every  worldes  sore. 

And  over  all  thb  yet  said  he  mochel  more 
To  this  effect,  ful  wisely  to  enhort 
The  peple,  that  they  EYvvi\A\\cuiTt^TOLVstl« 
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Duk  Theseus  with  all  his  besy  cure 
He  casteth  now,  wher  that  the  sepulture 
Of  good  Arcite  may  best  ymaked  be, 
Ana  eke  mo9t  honourable  in  his  degree. 
And  at  the  last  he  toke  conclusion, 
That  ther  as  first  Arcite  and  Palamon 
Hadden  for  love  the  bataille  h6m  betwene. 
That  in  that  selve  grove,  sote  and  grene, 
Ther  ns  he  hadde  his  amorous  desires, 
His  complaint,  and  for  love  his  bote  fires. 
He  wolde  make  a  fire,  in  which  the  office 
Of  funeral  he  might  all  accomplise  ; 
And  lete  anon  coramande  to  hack  and  hewe 
The  okes  old,  and  lay  hem  on  a  row 
In  culpons,  wel  araied  for  to  brenne. 
His'' officers  witlt  swifte  feet  they  renne 
And  ride  anon  at  his  commandement. 
And  after  this,  this  Theseus  hath  sent 
After  a  here,  and  it  all  overspradde 
With  dotli  of  gold,  the  richest  that  he  hadde ; 
And  of  the  same  suit  he  dadde  Arcite. 
Upon  his  hondes  were  his  gloves  white. 
Eke  on  his  bed  a  croune  of  laurer  grene, 
And  m  his  bond  a  swerd  ful  bright  and  kene. 
He  laid  him  bare  the  visage  on  the  here, 
Therwith  he  wept  that  pitee  was  to  here. 
And  for  the  peple  shulde  seen  him  alle, 
Whan  it  was  day  he  brought  him  to  the  halle, 
That  roreth  of  Uie  cryinir  and  the  soun. 

Tho  came  this  woful  Theban  Palamon 
,.  f  With  flotery  herd,  and  ruggy.asshy  heres, 
/  ^  In  clothes  blake,  ydroppedali  with  teres, 
And  (passing  over  of  wcping  Emelie) 
The  reufullest  of  all  the  compagnie. 

And  in  as  much  as  the  service  shuld  be 
The  more  noble  and  riche  in  his  degree, 
Duk  Theseus  let  forth  three  stedes  bring. 
That  trapped  were  in  stele  all  glittering, 
And  covered  with  the  armes  of  Dan  Arcite. 
And  eke  upon  these  stedes  gret  and  white 
Ther  saten  folk,  of  which  on  bare  his  sheld. 
Another  his  spere  up  in  his  hondes  held  ; 
The  thridde  bare  with  him  his  bow  Turkeis, 
Of  brent  gold  was  the  cas  and  the  hameis  : 
And  riden  forth  a  pas  with  sorwefiil  chere 
Toward  the  grove,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 

The  noblest  of  Uie  Grekes  that  ther  were 
Upon  hir  shuldres  carrieden  the  here. 
With  slacke  pas,  and  eyen  red  and  wete, 
Thurghout  the  citee,  bv  the  maister  strete, 
That  sprad  was  all  with  black,  and  wonder  hie 
Right  of  the  same  is  all  the  strete  y  wrie. 
Upon  the  right  hand  went  olde  Egeus, 
And  on  that  other  side  duk  Theseus, 
With  vessels  in  hir  bond  of  gold  ful  fine, 
All  ful  of  bony,  miHc,  and  blood,  and  wine ; 
Eke  Palamon,  with  ful  gret  compagnie : 
And  after  that  came  woful  Emelie, 
With  fire  in  bond,  as  was  that  time  the  gise. 
To  don  the  office  of  funei*al  service. 

High  labour,  and  ful  gret  apparailling 
Was  at  ttie  service  of  that  fire  making. 
That  with  his  grene  top  the  heven  raught. 
And  twenty  fadom  of  brede  the  armes  straught : 
This  is  to  sain,  the  boughes  were  so  brode. 
Of  stre  first  ther  was  laied  many  a  lode. 

But  how  the  fire  was  maked  up  on  highte. 
And  eke  the  names  how  the  trees  highte. 
As  oke,  fir,  birch,  aspe,  alder,  holm,  poplcre, 
Wilow,  elm,  plane,  asn,  box,  che8tein,Und,  laiuere. 
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Maple,  thorn,  beche,  basel,  ew,  whipuUre. 
How  they  were  feld,  shal  not  be  told  for  nie  ; 
Ne  how  the  goddes  rannen  up  and  doun 
Disherited  of  hir  habitatioun. 
In  whidi  they  woneden  in  rest  and  pees, 
Nimphes,  Faunes,  and  Amadriades  ; 
Ne  how  the  beetes,  and  the  briddes  alle 
Fledden  for  fere,  whan  the  wood  gan  falle  \ 
Ne  how  the  ground  agast  was  of  the  light. 
That  was  not  wont  to  see  the  sonne  bright : 
Ne  how  the  fire  was  couched  first  with  stn?, 
And  than  with  drie  stickes  cloven  a-thre. 
And  than  with  grene  wood  and  spicerie. 
And  than  with  cloth  of  gold  and  with  perrie,, 
And  gerlonds  hanging  with  ful  many  a  flonr« 
The  mirre,  th'encense  also  with  swete  odourt . 
Ne  how  Areita  lay  among  all  this,  [ ' 

Ne  what  richesae  about  his  body  is  ;  j 

Ne  how  that  Emelie,  as  was  the  gise,  f 

Put  in  the  fire  of  funeral  service ;  . 

Ne  how  she  swouned  whan  she  made  the  fw, 
Ne  what  she  spake,  ne  what  was  hir  desirg ; 
Ne  what  jewelles  men  in  the  fire  caste. 
Whan  that  the  fii-e  was  gret  and  brente  faste ; 
Ne  how  som  cast  hir  sheld,  and  som  hir  spere. 
And  of  hir  vestimentes,  which  they  were, 
And  cuppes  full  of  wine,  and  milk,  and  blood, 
Into  the  fire,  that  brent  as  it  were  wood  ; 
Ne  how  the  Grekes  with  a  huge  route 
Three  times  riden  all  the  fire  aboute 
Upon  the  left  bond,  with  a  loud  shouting. 
And  thries  with  hir  speres  datering  ; 
And  thries  how  the  ladies  gan  to  crie  ; 
Ne  how  that  led  was  homeward  Emelie ; 
Ne  how  Arcite  is  brent  to  ashen  cold ; 
Ne  how  the  liche-wake  was  yhold 
All  thUke  night,  ne  how  the  Grekes  play. 
The  wake-plaies  ne  kepe  I  not  to  say : 
Who  wrestled  best  naked,  with  oile  enoint, 
Ne  who  that  bare  him  best  in  no  disjoint. 
I  well  not  tellen  eke  bow  they  all  gon 
Home  til  Athenes  whan  the  play  is  don ; 
But  shortly  to  the  point  now  wol  I  wende, 
And  maken  of  my  longe  tale  an  ende. 

By  processe  and  by  lengthe  of  certain  yercs 
All  stenten  is  the  mourning  and  the  teres 
Of  Grekes,  by  on  general  assent 
Than  semeth  me  ther  was  a  parlement 
At  Athenes,  upon  certain  points  and  cas  : 
Amonges  the  which  points  yspoken  was 
To  have  with  certain  contrees  alliance. 
And  have  of  Thebanes  fully  obeisance. 
For  which  this  noble  Theseus  anon 
Let  senden  after  gentil  Palamon, 
Unwist  of  him,  what  was  the  cause  and  why : 
But  in  his  blacke  clothes  sorwefully 
He  came  at  bis  commandement  on  hie  ; 
Tho  sente  Theseus  for  Emelie. 

Whan  they  were  set,  and  husht  was  al  the  plaoPi 
And  Theseus  abiden  hath  a  space. 
Or  any  word  came  from  his  wise  brest 
His  eyen  set  he  ther  as  was  bis  lest. 
And  with  a  sad  visage  he  siked  still. 
And  after  that  right  thus  he  sayd  his  wiU. 

The  firste  mover  of  the  cause  above 
Whan  he  firste  made  the  fayre  diaine  of  love, 
Gret  was  th*  effect,  and  high  was  his  entent ; 
Wel  wist  he  why,  and  what  therof  he  ment : 
For  with  that  fayre  chaine  of  love  he  bond 
The  fire,  the  air,  the  watre,  and  Uie  lond 
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in  bondes,  that  they  may  not  flee  : 
ne  prince  and  mover  eke  (quod  he) 
blisht,  in  this  wretched  world  adoun, 
}f  dayes  and  duration 
at  are  cngendred  in  this  place, 
!  which  day  they  ne  m^^  not  p&ce» 
they  yet  dayes  wel  abrege. 
leth  non  autoritee  allege, 
proved  by  experience, 
me  lust  declarcn  my  sentence. 
ly  men  by  this  ordi*e  wel  disceruej 
lice  mover  stable  is  and  eterne. 
f  men  knowen,  but  it  be  a  fool, 
!r\'  part  deriveth  from  his  liopl. 
ire  hath  not  taken  his  beginning 
irtie  ne  qantel  of  a  tiling, 
thing  that  parflt  is  and  stable, 
ing  so,  til  it  be  corrumpable. 
rfore  of  his  wise  purveyance 
so  wel  beset  his  ordinance, 
•ces  of  thinges  and  progressions 
Rnduren  by  successions, 
eterne,  withouten  any  lie  : 
iest  thou  understand  and  seen  at  eye. 
ke,  that  hath  so  long  a  norishing 
time  tliat  it  ginneth  first  to  spring, 
K  so  long  a  1  if,  as  ye  may  see, 
le  laste  wasted  is  the  tree, 
■etli  eke,  how  that  the  harde  stone 
11  r  feet,  on  which  we  tredo  and  gon, 
th,  as  it  lieth  by  the  wey. 
ie  river  somtime  wexeth  drey. 
»  tonnes  see  we  wane  and  wende. 
ly  ye  see  that  all  thing  hath  an  ende. 
xvA  woman  see  we  wel  also, 
les  in  on  of  the  termes  two, 
x>  sayu,  in  youthe  or  elles  age, 
be  ded,  the  king  as  shall  a  page  ; 
lis  bed,  som  in  tlie  depe  see, 
he  large  feld,  as  ye  may  see : 
peth  nought,  all  goth  that  ilke  wey  : 
y  I  sayn  that  alle  thing  mote  dey. 
aketh  this  but  Jupiter  the  king  \ 
cli  is  prince,  and  cause  of  alle  thing, 
ng  alle  unto  his  propre  wille, 
lich  it  is  derived,  soth  to  telle, 
e-againes  no  creature  on  live 
gree  availleth  for  to  strive, 
it  wisdom,  as  it  thinketh  me, 
n  vertue  of  necessite, 
3  it  wel,  that  we  may  not  eschewe, 
lely  that  to  us  all  is  dewe. 
>  so  grutcheth  ought,  he  doth  folie, 
el  is  to  him  that  all  mavj^ie. 
lainly  a  man  hath  most  honour 
in  his  excellence  and  flour, 
3  is  siker  of  his  goode  name, 
til  he  don  his  freud,  ne  him,  no  shame 


And  glader  ought  his  frend  ben  of  his  detli. 

Whan  with  honour  is  yolden  up  his  breth, 

Than  whan  his  name  appalled  is  for  age ;        />-i  a^ 

For  all  for}-etten  is  his  vassallage. 

Than  is  it  best,  as  for  a  wortliyiame, 

To  dien  whan  a  man  is  best  of  name. 

The  contrary  of  all  this  is  wilfulnesso. 

Why  grutchen  we !  why  have  we  hevinene^ 

That  good  Arcite,  of  chivalry  the  floor. 

Departed  is,  with  dutee  and  honour, 

Out  of  tliis  foule  prison  of  this  llf  \ 

Why  grutchen  here  his  cosin  and  his  wif 

Of  his  welfare,  that  loven  him  so  wel ! 

Can  he  hem  thank  !  nay,  God  wot,  never  a  dely 

That  both  his  soule,  and  eke  hemself  offend. 

And  yet  they  mow  hir  lustes  not  amend. 

What  may  I  conclude  of  this  longe  serie. 
But  after  sorwe  1  rede  us  to  be  merie. 
And  thanken  Jupiter  of  all  his  grace. 
And  er  that  we  departen  from  this  plaee, 
I  rede  that  we  make  of  sorwes  two 

0  parfit  joye  lasting  evermo  : 
And  loketh  now  wher  most  sorwe  is  herein, 
Ther  wol  I  firste  amenden  and  begin. 

Sister,  f  quod  he)  this  is  my  full  assent, 
With  all  tn'avis  here  of  my  parlement. 
That  gentil  Palamon,  your  owen  knight, 
That  serveth  you  with  wiU,  and  herte,  and  mightj 
And  ever  hath  don,  sin  ye  first  him  knew, 
That  ye  shall  of  your  grace  upon  him  rew. 
And  taken  him  for  husbond  and  for  lord  : 
Lene  me  your  hand,  for  this  is  oure  accord. 

Let  see  now  of  your  womanly  pitee. 
He  is  a  kinges  brothers  sone  pardee. 
And  tliough  he  were  a  poure  bachelere. 
Sin  he  hath  served  you  so  many  a  yere. 
And  had  for  you  so  gret  adversite. 
It  moste  ben  considered^  leveth  me.  .  . 

For  gentil  mercy  oweth  to  pissen  right.       /»-^^  ^  "^ 

Tlmn  sayd  he  thus  to  Palamon  the  knight ;  ' 

1  trow  ther  nedeth  lite]  sermohinff 
To  maken  you  assenten  to  this  thing. 
Cometh  ner,  and  take  your  lady  by  the  hond. 

Betwixen  hem  was  maked  anon  the  bond, 
That  highte  matrimoine  or  manage. 
By  all  the  conseil  of  the  baronage. 
And  thus  with  alle  blisse  and  melodie 
Hath  Palamon  ywedded  Emelie. 
And  God  that  all  this  wide  world  hath  wrought, 
Send  him  his  love,  that  hath  it  dere  yboughi' 
For  now  is  Palamon  in  alle  wele. 
Living  in  blisse,  in  richesse,  and  in  hole. 
And  Emelie  him  loveth  so  tendrely, 
And  he  hire  ser\'eth  al  so  gentilly. 
That  never  was  ther  no  word  hem  betwene 
Ofjalousie,  ne  of  non  other  tene. 

Thus  endeth  Palamon  and  Emelie  ; 
And  God  save  all  this  fayre  compagnie. 
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THE  MILLERES  PROLOGUE. 

Whan  that  the  Knight  had  thus  his  tale  told^ 
Is  all  the  eompagnie  n'as  ther  yong  ue  old. 
That  he  ue  said  it  was  a  noble  stone, 
And  worthy  to  be  drawen  to  memorie  ; 
And  namely  the  gentiles  everich  on. 
Our  Hoste  lough  and  swore,  So  mote  I  gon, 
This  goth  aright ;  unbokeled  is  the  male ; 
Let  see  now  who  shal  tell  another  tale  : 
For  trewelv  this  game  is  wel  begonne. 
Now  telleth  ye,  sire  Monk,  if  tb^t  ye  conne, 
Somwhat,  to  quiten  with  the  knightes  tale. 

The  Miller  that  for-dronken  was  all  pale. 
So  that  unethes  upon  his  hors  he  sat, 
He  n*old  avalen  neither  hood  no  hat, 
Ne  abiden  no  man  for  his  curtcsie. 
But  in  Pilates  vols  he  gan  to  crie. 
And  &wore  by  armes,  and  by  blood,  and  bones, 
I  can  a  noble  tale  for  the  nones. 
With  which  I  wol  now  quite  the  knightes  tale. 

Our  Hoete  saw  that  he  was  drouken  of  ale. 
And  sayd  ;  abide,  Robin,  ray  leve  brother, 
Som  better  man  shall  tell  us  first  another  : 
Abide,  and  let  us  werken  thriftily. 

By  Goddes  soule  (quod  he)  that  wol  not  I, 
For  1  wol  speke,  or  elles  go  my  way. 

Our  Hoste  answerd  ;  Tell  ou  a  devil  way  ; 
Thou  art  a  fool  ;  thy  wit  is  overcome. 

Now  herkeneth,  quod  the  Miller,  all  and  some ! 
But  first  I  make  a  protestatioun, 
That  I  am  dronke,  I  know  it  by  ray  soun  : 
And  therfore  if  that  I  misspoke  or  say, 
Wite  it  tlie  ale  of  Southwerk,  I  you  pray  : 
For  I  wol  tell  a  legend  and  a  lif 
Both  of  a  carpenter  and  of  his  wif, 
How  that  a  clerk  hath  set  tlie  wrightes  capi>e. 

The  Reve  answerd  and  saide,  Stint  thy  clappc. 
Let  be  thy  lowed  dronken  harlotrie. 
It  is  a  sinne,  and  eke  a  gret  folie 
To  apeiren  any  man,  or  him  defame. 
And  eke  to  bringen  wives  in  swiche  a  name. 
Thou  mayst  ynough  of  other  thtnges  sain. 

This  dronken  Miller  spake  ful  sone  again, 
And  sayde  ;  Leve  brother  Oscwold, 
Who  hath  no  wif,  he  is  no  cokewold. 
But  I  say  not  therfore  that  thou  art  on  ; 
Ther  ben  ful  goode  wives  many  on. 
Why  art  thou  angry  with  my  tale  now  ! 
I  liave  a  wif  parde  as  wel  as  thou. 
Yet  n'olde  I,  for  the  oxen  in  my  plough^ 
Taken  upon  mo  more  than  ynough 
As  demon  of  myself  tliat  I  am  on  ; 
I  wol  beleven  wel  that  I  am  non. 
An  husbond  shuld  not  ben  inquisitif 
Of  Goddes  privite,  ne  of  his  wif. 
So  he  may  finden  Groddes  foison  there. 
Of  the  remeoant  nedeth  not  to  enquere. 

What  shuld  I  more  say,  but  this  Millere 
He  n*olde  his  wordes  for  no  man  forbore, 


But  told  his  cherles  tale  in  his  manerBy 
Me  thinketh,  that  I  shal  reherse  it  here. 
And  therfore  every  gentil  wight  I  pray. 
For  Goddes  love  as  deme  not  that  I  say 
Of  evil  entent,  but  that  I  mote  reherse 
Hir  tales  alle,  al  be  they  better  or  werae. 
Or  elles  falsen  som  of  my  matere. 
And  therfore  who  so  list  it  not  to  here, 
Tume  over  the  leef,  and  chese  anotlier  tale. 
For  he  shal  find  vnow  bothe  gret  and  smale^ 
Of  storial  tiling  that  toucheth  gentiUesse, 
And  eke  moralite,  and  holinesse. 
Blameth  not  me,  if  that  ye  chese  amis. 
The  Miller  is  a  cherl,  ye  know  wel  this. 
So  was  the  Reve,  (and  many  other  mo) 
And  harlotrie  they  tolden  bothe  two. 
Aviseth  you  now,  and  put  me  out  of  blame  ' 
And  eke  men  shuld  not  make  emest  of  game. 
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Whilou  ther  was  dwelling  in  Oxenforde 

A  riche  gnof,  that  gestes  helde  to  horde. 

And  of  his  craft  he  was  a  carpenter. 

With  him  ther  was  dwelling  a  poure  scoler. 

Had  lemed  art,  but  all  his  fantasie 

Was  turned  for  to  leme  astrologie, 

And  coude  a  certain  of  conclusions 

To  demon  by  interrogations. 

If  that  men  asked  him  in  certain  hourea. 

Whan  that  men  shulde  have  drought  or  elles  sliouret 

Or  if  men  asked  him  what  shulde  falle 

Of  every  thing,  I  may  not  reken  alle. 

This  clerk  was  cleped  bendy  Nicholas ; 
Of  deme  love  he  coude  and  of  solas ; 
And  therto  he  was  site  and  ful  prive. 
And  like  a  maiden  mcke  for  to  se. 
A  chambre  had  he  in  that  hostel  rie 
Alone,  withoutcn  any  eompagnie, 
Ful  fetisly  ydight  with  herbes  sote. 
And  he  himself  was  swete  as  Is  the  rote 
Of  licoris,  or  any  setewale. 
His  almagestc,  and  bokes  gret  and  smale. 
His  a8trelabi*e,  longing  for  his  art, 
His  augrim  stones,  layen  faire  apart 
On  shelves  couched  at  his  beddes  hed. 
His  prcsse  ycovered  with  a  falding  red. 
And  all  above  ther  lay  a  gay  sautrie, 
On  which  lie  made  ou  nightes  melodie, 
So  swetely,  that  all  the  chambre  rong  : 
And  Angelus  ad  virginem  he  song. 
And  after  that  he  song  the  kinges  note  ; 
Ful  often  blessed  was  his  raery  thix>te. 
And  thus  this  swcte  clerk  his  time  spent 
After  his  frendes  finding  and  his  rent. 

This  carpenter  had  wedded  new  a  wif. 
Which  that  he  loved  more  than  his  lif : 
Of  eightene  yere  she  was  I  gesse  of  age. 
Jalous  he  was,  and  held  hire  uorwe  in  cagSt 
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!  was  wild  and  yonge,  and  he  was  old, 
med  himself  belike  a  cokewold. 
w  not  Caton,  for  his  wit  was  rude, 
de  a  man  shulde  wedde  his  similitude, 
ulden  wedden  after  liir  estate, 
ithe  and  clde  is  often  at  debate, 
len  h<^  was  fallen  in  the  snare, 
t  endure  (as  other  folk)  his  care. 
i  was  this  yonge  wif,  and  therwithal 
wesel  hire  body  gent  and  smal. 
she  wci*edy  barred  all  of  silk, 
e-cloth  eke  as  white  as  morwe  milk 
ire  lendes,  ful  of  many  a  goi^e. 
vas  hii'e  smok,  and  brouded  all  before 
9  behind  on  hire  colere  aboute 
black  silk,  within  and  eke  withoutc. 
ea  of  hire  white  volupere 
f  the  same  suit  of  hire  colere  ; 
et  bi*ode  of  silk,  and  set  full  hye  : 
erly  she  had  a  likerous  eye. 
il  ypulled  were  hire  browes  two, 
;y  were  bent,  and  black  as  any  slo. 
(  wel  more  blisful  on  to  see 
the  newe  perjenete  tree  ; 
ter  than  the  woUe  is  of  a  wether. 
by  hire  giixlel  heng  a  pui-se  of  letlier, 
i  with  silk,  and  per  led  with  latoun. 
lis  world  to  seken  up  and  doun 
is  no  man  so  wise,  tliat  coude  thenche 
I  popelot,  or  swiche  a  wenche. 
;hter  was  the  shining  of  hire  hewe, 
I  the  tour  the  noble  yforged  newe. 
lire  song,  it  was  as  loud  and  yerne, 
swalow  sitting  on  a  berne. 
I  she  coude  skip,  and  make  a  game, 
kid  or  calf  foluwing  his  dame, 
outli  was  swote  as  braket  or  the  mctli, 
I  of  apples,  laid  in  hay  or  heth. 
;  she  was,  as  is  a  joly  colt, 
i  a  mast,  and  upright  as  a  bolt, 
le  she  bare  upon  hire  low  colere., 
le  as  is  the  bosse  of  a  bokelere. 
oon  were  laced  on  hire  legges  hie  ; 
3  a  primerole.  a  piggesnie, 
f  lord  to  liggen  in  his  bedde, 
for  any  good  yeman  to  wedde. 
sire,  and  eft  sire,  so  befell  the  cas, 
t  a  day  tliis  hendy  Nicholas 
1  this  yonge  wif  to  rage  and  pleye, 
hat  hire  husbond  was  at  Oseney, 
kes  ben  ful  subtil  and  ful  queint 
ively  he  caught  hire  by  the  queint, 
^'de  ;   Ywis,  but  if  I  have  my  will, 
*ne  love  of  thee,  lemman,  I  spill. 
Ide  hire  faste  by  the  hanche  bone»t, 
vde  ;  Lemman,  love  me  wel  at  ones, 
)1  dien,  al  so  God  me  save, 
she  sprong  as  a  colt  doth  in  the  tmve  : 
th  hire  lied  she  uTithed  faste  away, 
yde  :  I  wol  not  kisse  thee  by  my  fay. 
t  be,  (quod  she)  let  he,  Nicholas, 
)1  crie  out  harow  and  alas. 
•  your  hondes  for  your  curtesie. 
Nicholas  gan  mercy  for  to  crie, 
ake  so  faire,  and  profered  him  so  fast, 
le  hire  love  him  gi'anted  at  the  last, 
rore  hire  oth  by  Seint  Thomas  of  Kent, 
le  wold  ben  at  his  commandement, 
that  she  may  hire  leiser  wel  espie, 
isbond  Ls  so  ful  of  jalousie, 


That  but  ye  waiten  wel,  and  be  prive, 
I  wot  right  wel  I  n'am  but  ded,  quod  she. 
Ye  mosten  be  ful  derne  as  in  this  cas. 

Nay,  therof  care  you  not,  quod  Nicholas  x 
A  clerk  had  litherly  beset  his  while. 
But  if  he  coude  a  carpenter  begile. 
And  thus  they  were  accorded  and  ysyrome 
To  waite  a  time,  as  I  have  said  beforne. 
Whan  Nicholas  had  don  thus  every  del, 
And  thacked  hire  about  the  lendes  wel, 
He  kissed  hire  swete,  and  taketli  his  sautrio, 
And  plaieth  fast,  and  raaketh  melodic. 

Than  fell  it  thus,  that  to  the  parish  cherche 
(Of  Cristes  owen  werkes  for  to  werche) 
This  good  wif  went  upon  a  holy  day : 
Hire  forehed  shone  as  bright  as  any  day. 
So  was  it  washen,  whan  she  lete  hire  werk. 

Now  was  ther  of  that  chiiHshe  a  parish  clerk, 
The  which  that  was  ydeped  Absolon. 
Crulle  was  his  here,  and  as  the  gold  it  shon, 
And  strouted  as  a  fanne  large  and  brode  ; 
Ful  streight  and  even  lay  his  joly  shode. 
His  rode  was  red,  his  eyen  grey  as  goos. 
With  Poules  windowes  corven  on  Ins  shoos. 
In  hosen  red  he  went  ful  fetisly. 
Yclad  he  was  ful  smal  and  proprely. 
All  in  a  kirtel  of  a  light  waget ; 
Ful  faire  and  thicke  ben  the  pointes  set. 
And  therupou  he  had  a  gay  surplise. 
As  white  as  is  the  blosme  upon  the  rise. 

A  mery  child  he  was,  so  God  me  save ; 
Wel  coud  he  leten  blod,  and  clippe,  and  shavo, 
And  make  a  chartre  of  lond,  and  a  quitance. 
In  twenty  manere  coud  he  ti'i])  and  dance, 
(After  the  scole  of  Oxenforde  tho) 
And  with  his  legges  casten  to  and  fi*o  ; 
And  playen  songes  on  a  smal  ribible  ; 
Therto  he  song  somtime  a  loud  quinible. 
And  as  wel  coud  he  play  on  a  giterne. 
In  all  the  toun  n'as.brewhous  ne  taverne, 
That  he  ne  visited  with  his  solas, 
Ther  as  that  any  gaillard  tapstere  was. 
But  soth  to  say  he  was  somdel  squaimous 
Of  farting,  and  of  speche  dangerous. 

This  Absolon,  that  joly  was  and  gay, 
Goth  with  a  censer  on  the  holy  day, 
Censing  the  wives  of  the  parish  faste  ; 
And  many  a  lovely  loke  he  on  hem  caste. 
And  namely  on  this  carpenteres  wif : 
To  loke  on  hire  him  thought  a  mery  lif. 
She  was  so  propi*e,  and  swete,  and  likci*ous. 
I  dare  wel  sain,  if  she  had  ben  a  mous, 
And  he  a  cat,  he  wolde  hire  hente  anon. 

This  parish  clerk,  this  joly  Absolon, 
Hath  in  his  herte  swiche  a  love-longing. 
That  of  no  wif  toke  he  non  offering  ; 
For  curtesie,  he  sayd,  he  n'olde  non. 

The  moone  at  night  ful  clere  and  binghte  shon 
And  Absolon  his  giterne  hath  ytake. 
For  paramoura  he  thoughte  for  to  wake. 
And  forth  he  goth,  jolif  and  amoraus. 
Til  he  came  to  the  carpenteres  hous, 
A  litel  after  the  cockes  had  ycrow. 
And  dressed  him  up  by  a  shot  window, 
That  was  upon  the  carpenteres  wal. 
He  singeth  in  his  vois  gentil  and  smal ; 
Now,  dere  lady,-..if  thy  wille  be, 
I  pray  you  that  ye — wol  rewe  on  me ; 
Ful  wel  accordant  to  his  giteming. 

This  carpenter  awoke,  and  herd  him  sinff. 
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And  spake  nnto  his  wif,  and  said  anon, 
What,  Alison,  heres  thou  not  Absolon, 
That  clianteth  thus  under  our  boures  wal  1 
And  she  answerd  hire  husbond  therwithal ; 
Ves,  God  wot,  John,  I  here  him  every  deL 

This  passeth  forth  ;  what  wol  ye  bet  than  wel ! 
Fro  day  to  day  this  joly  Absolon 
So  loveth  hire,  that  him  is  wo-beeon. 
He  waketh  ail  the  night,  and  all  tne  day. 
He  kembeth  his  lookes  brode,  and  made  him  gay. 
He  woeth  hire  by  menes  and  brocage, 
And  swore  he  wolde  ben  hire  owen  page. 
He  singeth  brokking  as  a  nightingale. 
He  Rent  hire  pinnes,  methe,  and  spiced  ale. 
And  wafres  piping  hot  out  of  the  glede : 
And  for  she  was  of  toun,  he  profered  mode. 
For  som  folk  wol  be  wounen  for  richesse. 
And  som  for  strokes,  and  som  with  gentilleese. 

Somtime  to  shew  his  liffhtneese  and  maistrie 
He  plaieth  Herode  on  a  skafTold  hie. 
But  what  availeth  him  as  in  this  cas  I 
So  loveth  she  this  bendy  Nicholas, 
That  Absolon  may  blow  the  buckes  home  X 
He  ne  had  for  his  labour  but  a  seome. 
And  thus  she  maketh  Absolon  hire  ape, 
And  all  his  cmcst  toumeth  to  a  jape. 
Ful  sotli  is  this  proverbe,  it  is  no  he  ; 
Men  say  right  thus  alwav  ;  the  neighe  slie 
Maketh  oft  time  the  fer  leef  to  be  lothe. 
For  thouj^h  that  Absolon  be  wood  or  wrothe. 
Because  that  he  fer  was  from  hire  sight. 
This  neighe  Nicholas  stood  in  his  light. 

Now  here  thee  wel,  thou  hendy  Nicholas, 
For  Absolon  may  waile  and  sing  alas. 

And  so  befell  that  on  a  Saturday, 
This  carpenter  was  gon  to  Osenay, 
And  hendy  Nicholas  and  Alison 
Accorded  ben  to  this  conclusion, 
That  Nicholas  shal  shapen  him  a  wile 
This  sely  jalous  husbond  to  begile  ; 
And  if  so  were  the  game  went  aright. 
She  ehuld  slope  in  his  armes  alle  night, 
For  this  was  hire  desire  and  his  also. 
And  right  anon,  withouten  wordi»  mo. 
This  Nicholas  no  lenger  wolde  tarie, 
But  doth  ful  soft  unto  his  chambre  carie 
Both  mete  and  drink  e  for  a  day  or  twey. 

And  to  hire  husbond  bad  hire  for  to  sey. 
If  that  he  axed  after  Nicholas, 
She  shulde  say,  she  n'iste  not  wher  he  was  ; 
Of  all  the  day  she  saw  him  not  with  eye. 
She  trowed  he  was  in  som  maladie. 
For  for  no  crie  hire  maiden  coud  him  calle 
He  n*olde  answer,  for  nothing  that  might  falle. 

Thus  passeth  forth  all  thilke  Saturday, 
That  Nicholas  still  in  his  chambre  lay. 
And  ete,  and  slept,  and  dide  what  him  list 
Til  Sonday,  that  the  sonne  goUi  to  rest. 

This  sely  carpenter  hath  gret  mervaile 
Of  Nicholas,  or  what  thing  might  him  aile« 
And  said  ;  I  am  adrad  by  Seint  Thomaa 
It  stondeth  not  aright  with  Nicholas  : 
Grod  shilde  that  he  died  sodenly. 
This  world  is  now  ful  tikel  sikerly. 
I  saw  to-day  a  corps  ybome  to  cherche. 
That  now  on  Monday  last  1  saw  him  werfsbm 

Go  up  (quod  he  unto  his  knave)  anon  , 
Clepe  at  liis  dore,  or  knocke  with  a  ston ; 
Loke  how  it  is,  and  tell  me  boldely. 

This  knave  goth  him  up  ful  sturdoly, 


And  at  the  chambre  dore  whUe  that  he  stood. 
He  cried  and  knocked  as  that  he  were  wood  : 
What  how !  what  do  ye,  roaister  Nicholay  t 
How  may  ye  slepen  tJl  the  longe  day? 
But  all  for  nougnt,  he  herde  not  a  word. 
An  hole  he  fond  ful  low  upon  the  bord, 
Ther  as  the  cat  was  wont  in  for  to  cropci. 
And  at  that  hole  he  loked  in  ful  depe, 
And  at  the  last  he  had  of  him  a  sight. 

This  Nichoks  sat  ever  gaping  upright, 
As  he  had  kyked  on  the  newe  mone. 

Adoun  he  goth,  and  telleth  his  maister  «n0, 
In  what  array  he  saw  this  ilke  man. 

This  carpenter  to  blissen  him  began. 
And  said  ;  Now  helpe  us  Seinte  Fndsswido. 
A  man  wote  litel  what  slial  him  betide. 
This  man  is  fallen  with  his  astronomie 
In  som  woodnesse  or  in  som  agonie. 
I  thought  ay  wel  how  that  it  shulde  be. 
Men  shulde  not  knowe  of  Goddes  privetoe. 
Ya  blessed  be  alway  a  lowed  man. 
That  nought  but  onlv  his  beleve  can. 
So  ferd  another  clerk  with  astronomie ; 
He  walked  in  the  feldes  for  to  prie 
Upon  the  sterres,  what  ther  shuld  befalle, 
Til  he  was  in  a  marlepit  yfalle. 
He  saw  not  that.     But  yet  by  Seint  Thomas 
Me  reweth  sore  of  hendy  Nicholas  : 
He  shal  be  rated  of  his  studying, 
If  that  I  may,  by  Jesus  heven  king. 

Get  me  a  staf,  that  I  may  underspore 
While  that  thou,  Robin,  hevest  of  the  dore : 
He  shal  out  of  his  studying,  as  I  gesse. 
And  to  the  chambre  doi-e  he  gau  him  dresse. 
His  knave  was  a  strong  carl  for  the  nones, 
And  by  the  haspe  he  haf  it  of  at  ones  ; 
Into  the  flore  the  dore  fell  anon. 

This  Nicholas  sat  ay  as  stille  as  ston. 
And  ever  he  gaped  upward  into  the  eire. 

Thb  carpenter  wend  he  were  in  despeire. 
And  hent  him  by  the  shulders  mightily. 
And  shoke  him  hard,  and  cried  spitously  ; 
What,  Nicholas  t  what  how  man !  Joke  adoun  ; 
Awake,  and  thinke  on  Cristes  possioun. 
I  crouch e  thee  from  elves,  and  from  wightes. 
Therwith  the  nightspel  said  he  anon  rightes, 
On  foure  halves  of  the  hous  aboute. 
And  on  the  threswold  of  the  dore  witlioute. 
Jesu  Crist,  and  Seint  Benedight, 
Blisse  this  hous  from  every  wicked  wight. 
Fro  the  nightes  mare,  the  wite  Pater-noster  ; 
Wher  wonest  thou  Seint  Peters  suster  I 

And  at  the  last  this  hendy  Nicholas 
Gan  for  to  siken  sore,  and  said  ;  Alas  ! 
Shal  all  the  world  be  lost  eftsones  now  ! 

This  carpenter  answered  ;  What  saiest  thon  t 
What !  thinke  on  God,  as  we  do,  men  that  swinkei 

This  Nicholas  answered  ;  Fetch  me  a  drinke  ; 
And  after  wol  I  speke  in  privetee 
Of  certain  thing  that  toucheth  thee  and  mm  : 
I  wol  toll  it  non  ether  man  certain. 

This  carpentei  got\\  doun,  and  cometh  again. 
And  brought  of  mighty  ale  a  large  quart ; 
And  M'han  that  echo  of  hem  had  dronken  hif  part. 
This  Nicholas  his  doi*e  faste  shette. 
And  doun  the  corpenttT  by  him  he  sette, 
And  saide  ;  John,  niin  hoste  lefe  and  dere. 
Thou  shalt  upon  thy  trouthe  swere  me  here. 
That  to  no  wight  thou  shalt  my  conseil  wivy ; 
For  it  is  Cristes  conseil  that  I  eay. 
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And  if  thou  tell  it  man,  thou  art  forlore : 
For  this  vengeance  thou  shalt  have  therfore^ 
That  if  thou  wreye  me,  thou  shalt  be  wood. 

Nay,  Crist  forbede  it  for  his  holy  blood. 
Quod  tho  this  sely  man ;  I  am  no  labbe, 
No  though  I  say  it,  I  n'am  not  lefe  to  gabbe. 
Say  what  then  wolt,  I  shal  it  never  telle 
To  child  ne  wif,  by  him  that  harwed  helle. 

Now,  John,  (quod  Nicholas)  I  wol  not  lie, 
I  have  yfounde  in  min  astrologie, 
As  I  have  loked  in  the  moone  bright, 
That  now  on  Monday  next,  at  quarter  night, 
Shal  fiUl  a  rain,  and  that  so  wild  and  wood 
That  half  so  gret  was  nevjer  Noes  flood. 
This  world  (he  said)  in  lesse  than  in  an  houre 
Shal  al  be  dreint,  ^  hidous  is  the  shoure  : 
Thus  shal  mankinde  drenche,  and  lese  hir  lif. 

This  carpenter  answerd  ;  Alas  my  wif  I 
And  shal  she  drenche  1  alas  min  Alisoun  I 
For  iiorwe  of  this  he  fell  almost  adoun. 
And  said  ;  Is  ther  no  remedy  in  this  cas ! 

Why  yes,  for  God,  quod  bendy  Nicholas  ; 
If  thou  wolt  werken  aiter  lore  and  rede  ; 
Thou  maist  not  werken  after  thin  owen  hede. 
For  thus  saith  Salomon,  that  was  ful  trewe  ; 
Werke  all  by  conseil,  and  thou  shalt  not  rewe. 
And  if  thou  werken  wolt  by  good  conseil| 
I  undertake,  withouten  mast  or  seyl. 
Yet  shal  I  saven  hire,  and  thee  and  me. 
Hast  thou  not  herd  how  saved  was  Noe, 
Whan  that  our  Lord  had  warned  him  befome. 
That  al  the  world  with  water  shuld  be  lome  t 

Yes,  (quod  this  carpenter)  ful  yore  ago. 

Hast  thou  not  herd  (quod  Nicholas)  also 
Tlie  sorwe  of  Noe  with  his  felawship. 
Or  that  he  might  get  his  wif  to  ship  ! 
Him  had  be  lever  I  dare  wel  undertake, 
At  thilke  time,  than  all  his  wethers  blake^ 
That  she  had  had  a  ship  hireself  alone. 
And  therfore  wost  thou  what  is  best  to  done  1 
This  axeth  hast,  and  of  an  hastif  thing 
Men  may  not  preche  and  roaken  tarymg. 
Anon  TO  get  us  fast  into  this  in 
A  kneding  trough  or  elles  a  kemelyn, 
For  echo  of  us  ;  but  loke  that  they  ben  large, 
In  which  we  mowen  swimroe  as  in  a  barge  : 
And  have  therin  vitaille  sufiBsant 
But  for  a  day  ;  fie  on  the  remenant ; 
The  water  shall  aslake  and  gon  away 
Abouten  prime  upon  the  nexte  day. 
But  Robin  may  not  wete  of  this,  thy  knave, 
Ne  eke  thy  mayden  Gille  I  may  not  save  : 
Axe  not  whv  :  for  though  thou  axe  me, 
I  wol  not  tellen  Goddes  privetee. 
Sofficeth  thee,  but  if  thy  wittes  madde, 
To  have  as  gret  a  grace  as  Noe  hadde. 
Tliy  wif  shal  I  wel  saven  out  of  doute. 
Go  now  thy  way,  and  spede  thee  hereaboute. 

But  whMi  thou  hast  for  hire,  and  thee,  and  mOj 
Ygeten  ua  these  kneding  tubbes  thre, 
Tun  shalt  thou  hang  hem  in  the  roofe  ful  hiey 
That  no  man  of  our  purvevanoe  espie  :■ 
And  whan  Uiou  hast  don  thus  as  I  have  said^ 
And  hast  our  vitaille  (aire  in  hem  ylaid. 
And  eke  an  axe  to  smite  the  cord  a^two 
Whan  that  itie  water  cometh,  that  we  may  go. 
And  breke  an  hole  on  high  upon  the  gable 
Unto  the  gardin  ward,  over  the  stable. 
That  we  may  frely  passen  forth  our  way, 
Whan  that  Uie  grete  shoure  is  gon  away. 


Than  shal  thou  swim  as  mcry,  I  undertake. 
As  doth  the  white  doko  after  hire  drake  : 
Than  wol  I  clepe,  How  Alison,  how  John, 
Be  mery :  for  the  flood  wol  passe  anon. 
And  thou  wolt  sain,  Haile  maister  Nicholay, 
Good  morwe,  I  see  thee  wel,  for  it  is  day. 
And  than  shall  we  be  lordes  all  our  lif 
Of  all  the  world,  as  Noe  and  his  wif. 
But  of  o  thing  I  wame  thee  ful  right, 
Be  wel  avised  on  that  ilke  night. 
That  we  ben  entred  into  shippes  bord, 
That  non  of  us  ne  speke  not  o  word, 
Ne  clepe  ne  crie,  but  be  in  his  praiero, 
For  it  IS  Goddes  owen  heste  dere. 

Thv  wif  and  thou  moste  hangen  for  a-twiono, 
For  that  betwixen  you  shal  be  no  sinne. 
No  more  in  loking  than  ther  shal  in  dede. 
This  ordinance  is  said  ;  go,  God  thee  spede. 
To-morwe  at  night,  whan  men  ben  all  aslepe. 
Into  our  kneding  tubbes  wol  we  crepe. 
And  sitten  ther,  abiding  Goddes  grace. 
Go  now  thy  way,  I  have  no  lenger  space 
To  make  of  this  no  lenger  sermoning : 
Men  sain  thus :  send  the  wise,  and  say  nothing : 
Thou  art  so  wise,  it  nedeth  thee  nought  teclie. 
Go,  save  our  lives,  and  that  I  thee  bescche. 

This  sely  carpenter  goth  forth  his  way, 
Ful  oft  he  said  alao,  and  wala  wa, 
And  to  his  wif  he  told  his  privetee, 
And  she  was  ware,  and  knew  it  bet  than  he 
What  all  this  queinte  cast  was  for  to  soy. 
But  natheles  she  ferde  as  she  wold  dey. 
And  said  ;  AUs !  go  forth  thy  way  anon. 
Helpe  us  to  scape,  or  we  be  ded  echo  on. 
I  am  thy  trewe  veray  wedded  wif ; 
Gro,  dere  spouse,  and  helpc  to  save  our  lif. 

Lo,  what  a  gret  thing  is  affection. 
Men  may  die  of  imagination, 
So  depe  may  impression  be  take. 
This  sely  carpenter  beffinneth  quake : 
Him  thmketh  veraily  that  he  may  see 
Noes  flood  comen  walwing  as  the  see 
To  drenchen  Alison,  his  bony  dere. 
He  wepeth,  waileth,  maketh  sory  chore  ; 
He  siketh,  with  ful  many  a  sory  swongh. 
He  goth,  and  geteth  him  a  kneding  trough, 
And  after  a  tubbe,  and  a  kemelin. 
And  prively  he  sent  hem  to  his  in  : 
And  heng  hem  in  the  roof  in  privetee. 
His  owen  bond  than  made  he  ladders  three, 
To  climben  by  the  renges  and  the  stalkes 
Unto  the  tubbes  honging  hi  the  balkes ; 
And  vitailled  bothe  kemelin,  trough  and  tubbr, 
With  bred  and  chese,  and  good  ale  in  a  jubbe. 
Sufficing  right  ynow  as  for  a  day. 

But  er  that  he  had  made  all  this  array, 
He  sent  his  knave,  and  eke  his  wenche  also 
Upon  his  nede  to  London  for  to  go. 
And  on  the  Monday,  whan  it  drew  to  night. 
He  shette  his  dore,  withouten  candel  ligut. 
And  dressed  all  thing  as  it  shulde  bee. 
And  shortly  up  they  clomben  alle  diree. 
They  sitten  stule  wel  a  furlong  wav. 
Now,  Pater  nosUr,  clum,  said  Nicholay, 
And  clum,  quod  John,  and  clum,  said  Alison  : 
This  carpenter  said  his  devotion. 
And  still  he  sit,  and  biddeth  his  praierc. 
Awaiting  on  the  rain,  if  he  it  here. 

The  dede  slepe,  for  wery  besinesse. 
Fell  on  thifi  carpenter,  right  as  I  gesse. 
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Abouten  curfew-time,  or  Htel  more. 
For  travaille  of  his  goet  he  groneth  sore. 
And  eft  he  routeth,  for  his  bed  mislay. 
Doun  of  the  ladder  stalketh  Nicholay, 
And  Alison  ful  soft  adoun  hire  spedde. 
Withouten  wordes  mo  they  went  to  bedde, 
Ther  as  the  carpenter  was  wont  to  lie ; 
Ther  was  the  revel,  and  the  melodie. 
And  thus  lith  Alison,  and  Nicholas, 
In  besinesse  of  mirthe  and  in  solas, 
Til  that  the  bell  of  laude*  gan  to  ring. 
And  freres  in  the  chancel  gon  to  sing. 

This  parish  clerk,  this  amoroos  Absolon, 
That  is  for  love  alway  so  wo-b^;on, 
Upon  the  Monday  was  at  Osenay 
With  compagnie,  him  to  disport  and  play ; 
And  asked  upon  cas  a  cloisterer 
Ful  prively  after  John  the  carpenter ; 
And  he  drew  him  apart  out  of  the  chirche. 
He  said,  I  n'ot ;  I  saw  him  not  here  wirche 
Sith  Saturday  ;  I  trow  that  he  be  went 
For  timbre,  Uier  our  abbot  hath  him  sent. 
For  he  is  wont  for  timbre  for  to  go. 
And  dwellen  at  the  Grange  a  day  or  two  : 
Or  elles  he  is  at  his  hous  certain. 
Wher  that  he  be,  I  cannot  sothly  sain. 

This  Absolon  ful  joly  was  and  light. 
And  thoughte,  now  is  time  to  wake  al  night, 
For  sikerly,  I  saw  him  nat  stiring 
About  his  dore,  sin  day  began  to  spring. 
So  mote  I  tlirive,  I  shal  at  cockes  crow 
Ful  prively  go  knocke  at  his  window. 
That  stant  ful  low  upon  his  boures  wall : 
To  Alison  wol  I  now  tellen  all 
My  love- longing  ;  for  yet  I  shall  not  miase. 
That  at  the  leste  way  I  shal  hire  kisse. 
Some  manor  comfort  shal  1  have  parfay, 
My  mouth  hath  itched  all  this  longe  day  : 
That  is  a  signe  of  kissing  at  the  leste. 
All  night  me  mette  eke,  I  was  at  a  feste. 
Therforc  I  wol  go  slepe  an  houre  or  twey. 
And  all  the  night  than  wol  I  wake  and  pley. 

Whan  that  the  firste  cock  hath  crowe,  anon 
Up  rist  this  joly  lover  Absolon, 
And  him  arayeth  gay,  at  point  devise. 
But  first  he  cheweth  grein  and  licorise. 
To  smellen  sote,  or  he  had  spoke  with  here. 
Under  his  tonge  a  trewe  luvc  he  here. 
For  therby  wend  he  to  ben  gracious. 
He  Cometh  to  the  carpenteres  hous. 
And  still  he  stant  under  the  shot  window  ; 
Unto  his  brest  it  raught,  it  was  so  low  ; 
And  soft  he  cougheth  with  a  semisoun. 

What  do  ye  honycombe,  swete  Alisonn  ! 
My  faire  bird,  my  swete  sinamome, 
Awaketh,  lemman  min,  and  speketh  to  me. 
Ful  Htel  thiukenye  upon  my  wo, 
That  for  your  love  1  swete  ther  aA  I  go. 
No  wonder  is  though  that  I  swelte  and  swete. 
I  moume  as  doth  a  lamb  after  the  tete. 
y  wis,  Icmman,  I  have  swiche  love-longing, 
Tlint  like  a  turtel  trewe  is  my  mourning. 
I  may  not  ete  no  more  than  a  maid. 

Go  fro  the  window,  jacke  fool,  she  said  : 
As  hclpe  me  God,  it  wol  not  be,  compame, 
1  love  another,  or  elles  I  were  to  blame, 
Wei  bet  than  thee  by  Jesu,  Absolon. 
Go  fortli  tliy  way,  or  I  wol  cast  a  ston  ; 
And  let  me  slepe  ;  a  twenty  divel  way. 

Alas  t  (quod  Absolon)  and  wala  wa  * 


That  trewe  love  was  ever  so  yvel  besette : 
Than  kisse  me,  sin  that  it  may  be  no  bette, 
For  Jesus  love,  and  for  the  love  of  me. 

Wilt  thou  than  go  thy  way  therwith  1  quod  die. 
Ya  certes,  lenunan,  quod  this  Absolon. 
Than  make  thee  redy,  (quod  she)  I  coma  anon. 

This  Absolon  doun  set  him  on  his  kneea^ 
And  saide  ;  I  am  a  lord  at  all  dmees  : 
For  after  this  I  hope  ther  cometh  more  ; 
Lemman,  thy  grace,  and,  swete  bird,  thvn  <n#. 

The  window  she  undoth,  and  that  in  haste. 
Have  don,  (quod  she)  come  of,  and  ^peiatlMS 

faste. 
Lest  that  our  neighebouKs  thee  espie. 

This  Absolon  gan  wipe  his  moutli  ful  drie. 
Derke  was  the  night,  as  pitch  or  as  the  col^ 
And  at  the  window  she  put  out  hire  hule. 
And  Absolon  him  felle  ne  bet  ne  wers. 
But  with  his  mouth  he  kist  hire  naked  era 
Ful  savorly,  er  he  was  ware  of  this. 

Abak  he  sterte,  and  thought  it  was  amis. 
For  wel  he  wist  a  woman  hath  no  herd. 
He  felt  a  thing  all  rowe,  and  long  yherd, 
And  saide  ;  fy,  alas  !  what  have  I  do  t 

Te  he,  quod  she,  and  clapt  the  window  to  ; 
And  Absolon  goth  forth  a  sory  pas. 

A  herd,  a  herd,  said  hendy  Nicholas  ; 
By  goddes  carpusf  this  goth  faire  and  weL 

This  sely  Absolon  herd  every  del. 
And  on  his  lippe  he  gan  for  anger  bite ; 
And  to  himself  he  said,  I  shal  thee  quite. 
Who  rubbeth  now,  who  froteth  now  his  lippea 
With  dust,  with  send,  with  straw,  with  doth,  with 

chippes. 
But  Absolon  ?  tlmt  saitli  full  oft,  alas  ! 
My  soule  betake  1  unto  Sathanas, 
But  me  were  lever  than  all  tliis  toun  (quod  he) 
Of  this  despit  awroken  for  to  be. 
Alas  I  alas  !  that  I  ne  had  y blent. 
His  bote  love  is  cold,  and  all  yqueint. 
For  fro  tliat  time  that  he  had  last  hire  er^ 
Of  paramours  ne  raught  he  not  a  kers, 
For  he  was  heled  of  his  maladie  ; 
Ful  often  paramours  he  gan  defie. 
And  wepe  as  doth  a  child  that  is  ybetc. 
A  softe  pas  he  went  him  over  tlie  strete 
Until  a  smith,  men  callen  dan  Gen'eis, 
That  in  his  foi*ge  smithed  plow-hameis  ; 
Hesharpetli  share  andculti^  besily. 
Thb  Ab«olon  knocketli  all  esily. 
And  said  ;  Undo,  Gerveis,  and  that  anon. 

What,  who  art  thou  ?  It  am  1  Absolon. 
What  1  Absolon,  what !    Cristes  swete  tre, 
Why  inse  ye  so  rath  ?  ey  benedicilef 
What  eilctli  you  ?  some  gay  girle,  God  it  wol% 
Hath  brought  you  thus  \x\wi\  the  viretote  : 
By  Seint  Neotc,  ye  wote  wel  what  I  mene. 

This  Absolon  ne  raughte  not  a  bene 
Of  all  his  play  ;  no  word  agahi  he  yaf. 
He  hadde  more  tawc  on  his  distaf 
Than  Gen'eis  knew,  and  saide  ;  Frend  so  dere^ 
That  bote  culter  in  the  chcminee  here 
As  lene  it  me,  I  liave  therwitli  to  don : 
I  wol  it  bring  again  to  thee  ful  sone. 

Gen'eis  answei*ed ;  Certes,  were  it  gold^ 
Or  in  a  poke  nobles  all  untold. 
Thou  shuldest  it  have,  as  I  am  trewe  smith. 
Ey,  Cristes  foot,  wliat  wol  ye  don  therwith  t 
Therof,  quod  Absolon,  be  as  be  may; 
i  shal  wel  tellen  tliee  anotlicr  dav : 
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And  caught  the  culter  bv  the  colde  stele. 
Ful  soft  out  at  the  dore  he  gan  to  stele, 
Aud  went  unto  the  carpenteres  wall. 
He  coughed  first,  and  knocked  therwithall 
Upon  the  window,  right  as  he  did  er. 

This  Alison  answered ;  Who  is  ther 
That  knocketh  so  t    I  warrant  him  a  thefe. 

Nay,  nay,  (quod  he)  God  wot,  my  swete  lefe, 
I  am  thin  Abrolon,  thy  dereling. 
Of  gold  (quod  he)  I  liave  thee  brought  a  ring, 
My  mother  yave  it  me,  so  God  me  save, 
Ful  fine  it  is,  and  therto  wel  ygrave : 
This  wol  I  yeven  thee,  if  thou  me  kisse. 

This  Nicholas  was  risen  for  to  pisse. 
And  thought  he  wolde  amenden  all  the  jape. 
He  shnlde  kisse  his  ers  er  that  he  scape : 
And  up  the  window  did  he  hastily. 
And  out  his  ers  he  putteth  prively 
Over  the  buttok,  to  the  hanche  bon. 
And  therwith  spake  this  clerk,  this  Absolon, 
Speke  swete  bird,  I  n'ot  not  wher  tliou  art. 

This  Nicholas  anon  let  fleen  a  fart. 
As  gret  as  it  had  ben  a  thouder  dint, 
That  with  the  stroke  he  was  wel  uie  yblint : 
And  he  was  redy  with  his  yren  bote, 
And  Nicholas  amid  the  ers  he  smote. 

Off  goth  the  skinne  an  hondbrede  al  aboute. 
The  bote  culter  brenned  so  his  toute, 
That  for  the  smert  he  wened  for  to  die  ; 
Ab  he  were  wood,  for  wo  he  gan  to  crie, 
Help,  water,  water,  help  for  Goddes  herte. 

llus  carpenter  out  of  his  slomber  sterte. 
And  herd  on  crie  water,  as  he  were  wood. 
And  thought,  alas,  now  cometh  Noes  flood. 
He  let  him  up  withouten  wordcs  mo, 


And  with  his  axe  he  smote  the  cord  atwo ; 
And  duun  goth  all ;  he  fond  ncyther  to  sella 
Ne  breed  ne  ale,  til  he  came  to  the  selle. 
Upon  the  flore,  and  ther  aswoune  he  lay. 

Up  sterten  Alison  and  Nicholay, 
And  crieden,  out  and  harow  I  in  the  strete. 

The  ueigheboures  bothe  smale  and  grete 
In  ranncn,  for  to  eauren  on  this  man. 
That  yet  aswoune Tay,  bothe  pale  and  wan : 
For  with  the  fall  he  brosten  hath  his  arm. 
But  stonden  he  must  unto  his  owen  harm. 
For  whan  he  spake,  ho  was  anon  bore  douo 
With  bendy  Nicholas  and  Alisoun. 
They  tolden  every  man  that  he  was  wood  ; 
He  was  agaste  so  of  Noes  flood 
Thurgh  fantasie,  that  of  his  vanitee 
He  had  ybought  him  kneding  tubbes  three, 
And  had  hem  honged  in  the  roof  above ; 
And  that  he  praied  hem  for  Goddes  love 
To  sitten  in  the  roof  par  compagnie^ 

The  folk  gan  laughen  at  his  fantasie. 
Into  the  roof  they  kyken,  and  they  gape, 
And  turned  all  his  harm  into  a  jape. 
For  what  so  that  this  carpenter  answerd. 
It  was  for  nought,  no  man  his  reson  herd. 
With  othes  gret  he  was  so  sworne  adoun. 
That  he  was  holden  wood  in  all  the  toun. 
For  everich  clerk  anon  right  held  with  other  ; 
They  said,  the  man  was  wood,  my  leve  brother 
And  every  wieht  gan  laughen  at  this  strif. 

Thus  swived  was  the  carpenteres  wif. 
For  all  his  keping,  and  his  jalousie  ; 
And  Absolon  hath  kist  hire  nether  eye  ; 
And  Nicholas  is  scalded  in  the  toute. 
This  tale  is  don,  and  God  save  all  the  route. 
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THE  REYES  PROLOGUE. 

^RAN  folk  ban  laughed  at  this  nice  cas 

Of  Absolon  and  hendy  Nicholas,    •  /'  • 

^▼WBe  folk  diversely  they  saide, 

l^t  for  the  more  part  tliey  lought  and  plaide  ; 

Ne  at  this  tale  I  saw  no  man  him  greve, 

jot  it  were  only  Osewold  the  Reve. 

^cwtte  he  was  of  carpenteres  craft, 

|j  Btel  hre  ia  in  his  herte  ylaft ; 

^  Sm  to  grutch  and  blamen  it  a  lite. 

S2.^il(>  quod  he,  ful  wel  coude  I  liira  quite 

JjrtSjJCTing  of  a  proude  milleres  eye, 

ll  tUt  me  list  to  speke  of  ribaudrie. 

°ot  ik  tm  olde  ;  me  list  not  play  for  age ; 

1^  time  is  don,  my  foddre  is  now  forage. 

^^  white  top  writeth  min  olde  yeres  ; 

^  herte  is  also  mouled  as  min  beres ; 

]^^  if  I  fare  as  doth  an  open-ers ; 

Pjy*  ilke  fruit  is  ever  lenger  the  wers, 

*«1  it  be  roten  in  mullok,  or  in  stre. 

We  olde  men,  I  drede,  so  faren  we, 
^'  we  be  roten,  can  we  not  be  ripe  ; 
We  hoppe  alway,  while  that  the  world  wol  pipe ; 


For  in  our  will  ther  stiketh  ever  a  nayl, 

To  have  an  bore  bed  and  a  grene  tavl, 

As  hath  a  leke ;  for  though  our  might  be  gen. 

Our  will  desireth  folly  ever  in  on  : 

For  whan  we  may  not  don,  than  wol  we  spekes, 

Yet  in  our  ashen,  cold  is  fire  yreken. 

Foure  gledes  ban  we,  which  I  shal  devise,   A», , 
Avaunting,  lying,  anser,  and  covetise. 
These  foure  sparkes  Tongen  unto  elde. 
Our  olde  limes  mow  wel  ben  unwelde. 
But  will  ne  shal  not  faillen,  tliat  is  sothe. 
And  yet  have  I  alway  a  coltes  tothe, 
As  many  a  yere  as  it  is  passed  henue. 
Sin  that  my  tappe  of  lif  began  to  renne. 
For  sikerly,  whan  I  was  borne,  anon 
Deth  drew  the  tappe  of  lif,  and  let  it  gon  ; 
And  ever  sith  hath  so  the  tappe  yronne. 
Til  that  almost  all  empty  is  the  tonne. 
The  streme  of  lif  now  droppeth  on  the  chimbe. 
The  sely  tonge  may  wel  ringe  and  chimbe 
Of  wretchednesse,  that  pasMd  is  ful  yore : 
With  olde  folk,  save  dotage,  is  no  more. 

Whan  that  our  Hoste  had  herd  this  scimoa 
ing, 
He  gan  to  speke  as  lordly  as  a  king. 
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And  sayde  ;  What  amounteth  all  this  wit ! 
What !  fliiall  we  apeke  all  dny  of  holy  writ ! 
The  divel  made  a  Reve  for  to  preche, 
Or  of  a  Bouter  a  shipman,  or  a  leche. 

Say  forth  thy  tale,  and  tary  not  the  time : 
Lo  Depeford,  and  it  is  half  way  prime.: 
Lo  Grenewich,  ther  many  a  shrew  is  iune. 
It  were  al  time  thy  tale  to  beginne. 

Now,  sires,  quod  this  Osewold  the  Revc, 
I  pray  you  alle,  that  ye  not  you  greve, 
Though  I  answere,  and  somdcl  set  his  l^owve, 
For  leful  is  with  foixse  fbrce  off  to  sliowve. 

This  dronken  Miller  hath  ytold  us  here, 
How  that  begiled  was  a  carpentore, 
Paraventure  in  scorne,  tor  I  am  on  : 
And  by  your  leve,  I  shal  him  quite  anon. 
Right  in  his  cherles  termes  wol  I  spekc. 
I  pray  to  God  his  necke  mote  to-breke. 
He  can  wel  in  min  eye  seen  a  stalk. 
But  in  his  owen  he  canuot  seen  a  balk. 


THE  REVES  TALE. 


At  Trompington,  not  fer  fro  Cantebri^, 

Tlier  goth  a  brook,  and  over  that  a  bngge, 

Upon  the  whiclie  brook  ther  stent  a  melle  * 

And  this  is  veray  sothe,  that  1  you  telle. 

A  miller  was  ther  dwelling  many  a  day, 

As  any  peacok  he  was  proude  and  gay  : 

Pipen  he  coude,  and  fishe,  and  nettes  bete, 

And  turn  en  cuppes,  and  wrastlen  wel,  and  sliote. 

Ay  by  his  belt  he  bare  a  long  pavade^ 

And  of  a  swerd  ful  trencliant  was  the  blader. 

A  jolyjopper  bare  he  in  his  pouche  ; 

Ther  n'as  no  man  for  peril  dorst  him  touclie. 

A  Sliefeld  thwitel  bare  he  in  his  hose. 

Hound  was  his  face,  and  caniuse  was  his  nose. 

As  pilled  as  an  ape  was  his  skull. 

He  was  a  niai-ket-beter  at  the  full. 

Ther  dorstc  no  wight  bond  upon  liim  leggc, 

That  he  ne  swore  he  shuld  anon  abegge. 

A  thefe  he  was  forsoth,  of  corn  and  mele, 
And  tliat  a  slie,  and  usant  for  to  stele. 
His  name  was  hoten  deinous  Simekin. 
A  wif  he  hadde,  conien  of  noble  kin  : 
The  person  of  the  toun  hire  father  was. 
With  hire  he  yaf  ful  many  a  panne  of  bi'as, 
For  that  Sinikin  shuld  in  his  blood  allie. 
She  was  yfostered  in  a  nonnerie  : 
For  Simkin  wolde  no  wif,  as  he  sayde, 
But  she  were  wel  ynourished,  and  a  mayde, 
To  saven  his  estat  of  yemanrie  : 
And  she  was  ])roud,  and  pert  as  is  a  pie. 
A  ful  faire  sight  was  it  upon  hem  two. 
C»ii  holy  dayes  beforne  hire  wold  he  go 
With  his  tipet  ybounde  about  his  bed  ; 
And  nhe  came  after  in  a  gite  of  red. 
And  Simkiu  hadde  hosen  of  the  same. 
Ther  dui'ste  no  wight  clepen  hire  but  dame  : 
Was  nou  so  hardy,  that  went  by  the  way, 
That  with  hire  dorste  rage  or  ones  play, 
But  if  ho  wold  be  slain  of  Simekin 
With  pavade,  or  with  knif,  or  bodekin. 
(For'jaI(»us  folk  ben  perilous  evernio  : 
Algate  they  wold  hir  wives  wenden  so  J 
And  eke  for  she  was  somdel  smoterlich, 
ifhe  wns  as  digno  as.water'm  a  dich, 


And  al  so  ful  of  hoker,  and  of  bismare. 
Hire  thouffhte  that  a  ladie  shnld  hire  tparey 
What  f  3r  hire  kinrede,  and  hire  uortelrie^ 
That  she  had  lemed  in  tlie  nonnerie. 

A  daughter  hadden  they  betwix  hem  t«u 
Of  twenty  yere,  withouten  any  mo, 
Saving  a  child  diat  was  of  half  yere  age« 
In  cr»lle  it  hiy,  and  was  a  propre  page. 
This  wenche  thicke  and  wel  ygrowen  waSy 
With  caniuse  nose,  and  eyen  grey  as  glas ; 
With  buttokes  brode,  and  brestes  round  and  hfo  | 
But  right  faire  was  hire  here,  I  wol  nat  lie. 

The  person  of  the  toun,  for  she  was  ikire, 
In  purpos  was  to  maken  hire  his  haiie 
Both  of  his  catcl,  and  of  his  mesua^. 
And  strange  he  made  it  of  hire  manage. 
His  purpos  was  for  to  bestows  hire  hie 
Into  som  wortliy  blood  of  ancestrie. 
For  holy  chirches  good  mote  ben  despended 
On  holy  chirches  blood  tliat  is  descended. 
Therfore  he  wolde  his  holy-blood  honoure, 
Though  that  he  holy  chirche  shuld  devours. 

Gret  soken  hath  tlus  miller  out  of  doute 
With  wh^te  and  malt  *f  all  the  land  aboute ; 
And  namely  ther  was  a  gi*et  college 
Men  clepe  the  Soler  hall  at  Cantebrege, 
Ther  was  hu:  whete  and  eke  hir  malt  ygroiind. 
And  on  a  day  it  happed  in  a  stound, 
Sike  lay  the  manciple  on  a  maladie. 
Men  wenden  wislv  that  he  shulde  die. 
For  which  this  miller  stale  both  mele  and  com 
An  hun<Ired  times  more  than  bofom. 
For  therliefom  he  htale  but  cnrteisly, 
But  now  he  was  a  tliefe  outrageously. 
For  which  the  wardein  chidde  and  made  fiure. 
But  therof  set  the  miller  not  a  tare  ; 
He  craked  host,  and  swore  it  n'as  not  so. 

Than  were  ther  yonge  poure  scoleres  two^ 
Tliat  dwclten  in  the  halle  of  which  1  say  ; 
Testif  they  were,  and  lusty  for  to  play  ; 
And  only  for  hir  mirth  and  revelrie 
Upon  the  wardein  besily  they  crie. 
To  yeve  hem  leve  but  a  litel  stound. 
To  gon  to  mille,  and  seen  hir  com  yground : 
And  hardily  they  dorsten  lay  hir  necke, 
The  miller  shuld  not  stele  hem  half  a  pecke 
Of  corn  by  sleightc,  no  by  force  hem  reve. 

And  at  the  last  the  wardein  yave  hem  leave  : 
John  highte  that  on,  and  Alein  highte  that  othefi 
Of  o  toun  WGi-e  they  bom,  tliat  highte  Stit>ther« 
Fer  in  the  North,  I  can  not  tellen  where. 

This  Alein  niaketh  rcdy  all  his  gere, 
And  on  a  hors  the  sak  he  cast  anon  : 
Forth  goth  Alein  the  clerk,  and  also  John, 
With  good  swerd  and  with  bokeler  by  hir  side. 
John  knew  tlie  way,  him  nedcd  not  no  guide. 
And  at  the  mille  the  sak  adoun  he  laitli. 

Alein  spake  firat ;  All  haile,  Simond,  in  faith, 
How  fares  thy  faire  doughter,  and  thy  wif  ! 

Alein,  welcome  (quod  Simkin)  by  my  lif. 
And  John  also  :  how  now,  what  do  ye  here  t 
By  God,  Simond,  (quod  John)  nede  has  no  perOb 
Him  behoves  serve  himself  that  has  na  swain, 
Or  elles  he  is  n  fool,  as  clerkes  sain. 
Our  manciple  I  hope  he  wol  be  ded, 
Swa  werkes  ay  the  wanges  in  his  bed  i 
And  therfore  is  I  come,  aiui  eke  Aleiii, 
To  grind  our  corn  and  c:irv  it  hame  rbgetu  : 
I  pray  you  spede  us  henen  that  ye  niiay. 

It  shal  be  don  (quod  Simkin)  by  n-iy  £iy. 

'i . 
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What  wol  yo  don  while  that  it  is  in  hand ! 
My  Grod,  right  by  the  hopper  wol  I  stand, 
|Quod  John)  and  seen  how  that  the  corn  gas  in. 
Yet  saw  I  never  by  ray  fader  kin, 
How  that  the  hopper  wagges  til  and  fra. 

Alein  answered ;  John,  and  wolt  thou  swa  t 
Than  wol  I  be  benethe  b}  my  croun, 
And  see  how  that  the  mele  fiilles  adoun 
In  til  the  trogh,  that  shal  be  ray  disport : 
For,  John,  in  faith  1  raay  ben  of  your  sort ; 
I  is  as  ill  a  miller  as  is  ye. 

This  miller  smiled  at  hir  nicetee. 
And  thought,  all  this  n'is  don  but  for  a  wile. 
They  wenen  that  no  man  may  hem  begile, 
But  by  my  thrift  yet  shal  I  blere  hir  eie, 
For  all  the  sleighte  in  hir  philosophie. 
The  more  queinte  knakkes  that  they  make, 
The  more  wol  I  stele  whan  that  I  take. 
In  stede  of  flour  yet  wol  I  yeve  hem  bren. 
The  gretest  clerkes  ben  not  the  wisest  men, 
As  whilom  to  the  wolf  thus  spake  the  mare  : 
Of  all  hir  art  ne  count  I  not  a  tare. 

Out  at  the  dore  he  goth  ful  prively, 
Whan  that  he  saw  his  time,  softely. 
He  loketh  up  and  doun,  til  he  hath  found 
'The  derkes  liors,  ther  as  he  stood  ybouud 
Behind  the  mille,  under  a  levesell : 
And  to  the  hors  he  goth  him  fkire  and  well, 
And  Btripeth  of  the  bridcl  right  anon. 

And  whan  the  hors  was  laus,  he  gan  to  gon 
Toward  the  fen,  ther  wilde  mares  renne, 
And  forth,  with  wehee,  thurgh  thick  and  tliinne 
This  miller  goth  again,  no  word  he  said. 
But  doth  his  note,  and  with  these  clerkes  plaid, 
Till  that  hir  com  was  faire  and  wel  y ground. 
And  whan  the  mele  is  sacked  and  ybound. 
This  John  goth  out,  and  lint  hb  hors  away, 
And  gan  to  crie,  harow  and  wala  wa  1 
Our  hors  is  lost :  Alein,  for  Goddes  banes. 
Step  on  thy  feet ;  come  of,  man,  al  at  aues : 
Alas !  our  wardein  has  his  palfrey  lorn. 

This  Alein  al  forgat  both  mele  and  com  ; 
Al  was  oat  of  his  mind  his  husbandrie  : 
What,  wliilke  way  is  he  gon  !  he  gan  to  crie. 

The  wif  came  lepiug  inward  at  a  renne, 
Sbe  sayd  ;  Alas !  youre  hors  goth  to  the  fenne 
With  wilde  mai'es,  as  fast  as  he  may  go. 
Unthank  come  on  his  hand  that  bond  him  so. 
And  he  that  better  shuld  have  knit  the  rein. 
AUs  !  (quod  John)  Alein,  for  Christes  pein 
Iaj  doun  thy  swerd,  and  I  shal  znin  alswa. 
I  is  ful  wight,  God  wate,  as  is  a  ra. 
By  Goddes  saule  he  shal  not  scape  us  bathe. 
Why  ne  had  thou  put  the  capel  in  the  lathe  ! 
lUliaile,  Alein,  by  God  thou  is  a  fonne. 
Tboe  sely  clerkes  ban  ful  fast  yronne 
Toward  the  fen,  bothe  Alciu  and  eke  John : 
^  whan  the  miller  saw  that  they  were  gon, 
He  half  ft  bushel  of  hu-  flour  hath  take. 
And  bad  his  wif  go  knede  it  in  a  cake. 
He  sayd  ;  I  trow,  the  clerkes  were  aferde. 
^^  can  a  miller  make  a  clerkes  berde, 
jor  all  his  art.     Ye,  let  hem  gon  hir  way. 
jj  whcr  they  gon.     Ye,  let  the  children  play  t 
^^  get  him  not  so  lightly  by  my  croun. 
fheae  aoly  clerkes  reunen  up  and  doun 
^tth  kepe,  kepe  ;  stand,  stand  ;  jossa,  wardcrere, 
^whistle  thou,  and  I  shal  kepe  him  here. 
JJt  Aortly,  til  that  it  was  veray  night 
««y  wade  not,  though  they  did  all  hir  might. 


Hir  capel  catch,  he  ran  alway  so  last : 
Til  in  a  diche  they  caught  him  at  the  last. 

Wery  and  wet,  as  bestes  in  the  rain, 
Cometh  sely  John,  and  with  him  oometh  Alein. 
Alas  (quod  John)  the  day  that  I  was  borne ! 
Now  are  we  driven  til  hething  and  tiLscome, 
Our  com  is  stolne,  men  wol  us  fonnes  oalle. 
Both  the  wardein,  and  eke  our  felawes  alle. 
And  namely  the  miller,  wala  wa ! 

T^us  plaineth  John,  as  he  eoth  by  the  way 
Toward  the  mille,  and  bayard  in  his  bond. 
The  miller  sitting  by  the  fire  he  fond, 
For  it  was  night,  and  forther  might  they  nought, 
But  for  the  love  of  God  they  him  besought 
Of  herberwe  and  of  ese,  as  for  hir  peny. 

The  miller  saide  agen,  if  ther  be  any, 
Swiche  as  it  is,  yet  shuU  ye  have  your  part. 
Myn  hous  is  streit,  but  ye  have  lemed  art ; 
Ye  can  by  arguments  raaken  a  place 
A  mile  brode,  of  twenty  foot  of  space. 
Let  see  now  if  tliis  place  mav  suffice, 
Or  make  it  roume  with  speche,  as  is  vour  giso. 
Now,  Simond,  (said  this  John)  by  Semt  Cuthberd 
Ay  is  then  mery,  and  that  is  faire  answerd. 
I  have  herd  sav,  man  sal  take  of  twa  thinges, 
Slike  as  he  findes,  or  slike  as  he  bringes. 
But  specially  I  pray  thee,  hoste  dere. 
Gar  us  have  mete  and  driiike,  and  miake  us  clicrc, 
And  we  sal  paien  trewely  at  the  full : 
With  empty  hand,  men  may  na  haukes  tull. 
Lo  here  our  silver  redy  for  to  spend. 

This  miller  to  the  toun  his  doughter  send 
For  ale  and  bred,  and  rested  hem  a  goes, 
And  bond  hir  hors,  he  shuld  no  more  go  loos  : 
And  in  his  owen  chambre  hem  made  a  bedde. 
With  shetes  and  with  chalons  faire  }'spreddc, 
Nat  from  his  owen  bed  ten  foot  or  twelve : 
His  doughter  had  a  bed  all  by  hireselve. 
Right  in  the  same  chambre  by  and  by  : 
It  mighte  be  no  bet,  and  cause  why, 
Ther  was  no  ronmer  herberwe  in  the  place. 
They  soupen,  and  they  speken  of  solace; 
And  drinken  ever  strong  ale  at  the  best. 
Abouten  midnight  wente  they  to  rest. 

Wel  hath  this  miller  vemished  his  bed, 
Ful  pale  he  was,  for-dronken,  and  nought  red. 
He  yoxeth,  and  he  speketh  thurgh  the  nose, 
As  he  were  on  the  quakke,  or  on  the  pose. 
To  bed  he  goth,  and  with  him  goth  his  wif  ; 
As  any  lay  she  light  was  and  jolif. 
So  was  hire  joly  whistle  wel  ywette. 
The  cradel  at  hire  beddes  feet  was  sette. 
To  rocken,  and  to  yeve  the  child  to  soukc. 
And  whan  that  dronken  was  all  in  the  crouke 
To  bedde  wente  the  doughter  right  anon. 
To  bedde  goth  Alein,  and  also  John. 
Ther  n'as  no  more  ;  nedeth  hem  no  dwale. 
This  miller  hath  so  wisly  bibbed  ale. 
That  as  an  hors  he  snorteth  in  his  slepe, 
Ne  of  his  toil  behind  he  toke  no  kepe. 
His  wif  bare  him  a  burdon  a  ful  strong  ; 
Men  might  hir  routine  lieren  a  furlong. 
The  wenche  routeth  eke  par  compmjnie. 

Alein  the  clerk  that  herd  this  melodic, 
He  poketh  John,  and  sayde  :  Slepest  thou  ? 
Hardest  thou  ever  slike  a  song  er  now  I 
Lo  whilke  a  complin  is  ymell  hem  alle. 
A  wilde  fire  upon  hir  bodies  falle, 
Wha  herkned  ever  slike  a  ferly  tUin'g;? 
Ye,  they  shall  have  the  fVour  oi  y«e\  «i\(\xiL^. 
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This  Unge  night  ther  tides  rae  no  reste. 
But  yet  na  force,  all  shal  be  for  the  beste. 
For,  John,  (sayd  he)  as  ever  mote  I  thrivei 
If  that  I  may,  yon  wenche  wol  I  swive. 
Som  escraent  has  lawe  }-sIiapen  us. 
For,  John,  ther  is  a  lawe  tliat  saieth  Urns, 
Tliat  if  a  man  in  o  point  be  agreved, 
That  in  another  he  shal  be  releved. 
Our  com  is  stoine.  sothly  it  is  n»  nay, 
And  we  han  had  an  yvel  fit  to-day. 
And  sin  I  shal  have  nan  amendement 
Again  ray  losse,  I  wol  have  an  esement : 
By  Goddes  saule,  it  shal  nan  other  be. 

Tliis  John  answered  ;  Alein,  avise  thee  : 
The  miller  is  a  perilous  man,  he  sayde. 
And  if  that  he  out  of  hb  slope  abraide, 
He  mighte  don  us  bathe  a  vilanie. 
Alein  answered  ;  I  count  him  nat  a  flie. 
And  up  ho  rist,  and  by  the  wenche  he  crept. 
This  wenche  lay  upright,  and  faste  slept. 
Til  he  so  nigh  was,  er  she  might  espie, 
Tliat  it  had  ben  to  late  for  to  crie  : 
And  shortly  for  to  say,  they  were  at  on. 
Now  play,  Alein,  for  I  wol  speke  of  John. 

This  John  lith  still  a  furlong  way  or  two. 
And  to  himself  he  maketh  routli  and  wo. 
Alas !  (quod  he)  this  is  a  wicked  jape  ; 
Now  may  I  say,  that  I  is  but  an  ape. 
Yet  has  my  felaw  somwliat  for  his  harrae ; 
He  has  the  millers  doughter  in  his  arme  : 
He  auntred  him,  and  hath  his  nedcs  spedde. 
And  I  lie  as  a  draf-sak  in  my  bedde  ; 
And  whan  tliis  jape  is  tald  another  day, 
I  shal  be  halden  a  daife  or  a  cokenay : 
I  wol  arise,  and  auntre  it  by  my  fay  : 
Unhardy  is  unsely,  thus  men  say. 

And  up  he  rose,  and  softely  he  went 
Unto  tlie  cradel,  and  in  his  hand  it  hent, 
And  bare  it  soft  unto  his  beddes  fete. 
Sone  after  this  the  wif  hire  routing  lete. 
And  gan  awake,  and  went  hire  out  to  pisse, 
.\nd  came  again,  and  gan  tlie  cradel  misse. 
And  groped  here  and  tlier,  but  she  fond  uou. 
Alas  !  (quod  she)  I  had  almost  misgon. 
I  had  almost  gon  to  the  clerkes  bedde. 
Ey  Lenediciie,  than  had  1  foule  ysi>edde. 
And  forth  she  goth,  til  she  the  cradel  fond. 
She  gropeth  alway  forther  with  hire  bond, 
And  fond  the  bed,  and  thoughte  nat  but  g«)od. 
Because  tliat  the  cradel  by  it  stood. 
And  n'iste  wher  she  was,  for  it  was  derk, 
But  faire  and  wel  she  crept  in  by  the  clerk, 
And  lith  ful  still,  and  wold  han  caught  a  slepe. 
Within  a  while  this  John  the  clerk  up  lepe. 
And  on  tills  goode  wif  he  laieth  on  sore  ; 
So  mer}*  a  fit  ne  had  she  nat  ful  yore. 
He  priketh  hard  and  depe,  as  he  were  mad. 

This  joly  lif  han  these  two  clerkes  lad. 
Til  tliat  the  thridde  cok  began  to  sing. 
Alein  wex  werie  in  the  morwcning, 
For  he  had  swonken  all  the  longe  night. 
And  sayd  ;  Farewel,  Malkin,  my  swete  wight. 
The  day  is  come,  I  may  no  loneer  bide. 
But  evenno,  wher  so  I  go  or  ride, 
I  is  thin  awen  clerk,  so  have  I  hcle. 
Now,  dere  lemman,  quod  she,  go  farewele  : 
But  or  thou  go,  o  thing  I  wol  thee  tell. 
Whan  that  thou  wendest  homeward  by  the  mellj 
Uiglit  at  the  entree  of  the  dore  behind 
TJiou  shah  a  cake  of  half  a  bushel  find. 


Tliat  was  ymaked  of  thin  owen  mele. 
Which  that  I  halpe  my  fader  for  to  stele. 
And  goode  lemman,  God  thee  save  and  kepe. 
And  with  that  word  she  gan  almost  to  wepe. 

Alein  uprist  and  thought,  er  that  it  daw 
I  wol  go  crepen  in  by  my  feUw  : 
And  fond  the  cradel  at  his  liand  anon. 
By  God,  thought  he,  all  wrang  I  liave  robgon  : 
My  hed  is  tottie  of  my  swink  to-night. 
That  maketh  me  that  I  go  nat  aright. 
I  wot  wel  by  the  cradel  I  have  misgo  ; 
Here  lith  tlie  miller  and  his  wif  also. 
And  forth  he  goth  a  twenty  divel  way 
Unto  the  bed,  tlier  as  tlie  miller  lay. 
He  wend  have  cropen  by  his  feUw  John, 
And  by  the  miller  in  he  crept  anon. 
And  caught  him  by  the  nekke,  and  gan  him  ahaJs 
And  sayd  ;  Thou  John,  thou  swineslied  awake 
For  Cnstes  saule,  and  here  a  noble  game  : 
For  by  that  lord  that  called  is  Seint  Jame, 
As  I  have  thries  as  in  this  short  night 
Swived  the  millers  doughter  bolt-upright. 
While  thou  hast  as  a  coward  ben  agast. 

Ye,  false  harlot,  quod  the  miller,  hast ! 
A  false  traitour,  {klse  clerk,  (quod  he) 
Thou  shalt  be  ded  by  Goddes  dignitee, 
Who  dorste  be  so  bold  to  disparage 
My  doughter,  that  is  come  of  swiche  linage. 
And  by  the  throte-bolle  he  caught  Aleiu, 
And  he  him  bent  despitously  again. 
And  on  the  noee  he  smote  him  with  his  fist ; 
Doun  ran  the  blody  streme  upon  his  brest : 
And  in  the  flore  with  nose  and  mouth  to-broke 
They  walwe,  as  don  two  pigges  in  a  poke. 
And  up  they  gon,  and  doun  again  anon, 
Til  that  the  miller  spomed  at  a  ston. 
And  doun  he  fell  backward  upon  his  wif. 
That  wiste  nothing  of  this  nice  strif : 
For  she  was  fall  aslepe  a  litel  wight 
With  John  the  clerk,  tliat  waked  had  all  ni<;ht: 
And  with  the  fall  out  of  hire  slepe  she  braide. 
Helpe,  holy  crois  of  Bromeholme,  (she  sayde)   . 
In  mnnus  tuat^  Lord,  to  thee  I  call. 
Awake,  Simond,  the  fend  is  on  me  fall ; 
M^n  herte  is  broken  ;  helpe  ;  I  ii'am  but  ded ; 
Ther  lith  on  up  my  wombe  and  up  myn  hed. 
Helpe,  Simkin,  for  the  false  clerkes  tight. 
This  John  stert  up  as  fast  as  ever  he  might, 
And  graspeth  by  the  walles  to  and  fro 
To  find  a  staf,  and  she  stert  up  also, 
And  knew  the  egtres  bet  than  did  this  John, 
And  by  the  wall  she  toke  a  staf  anon  : 
And  saw  a  litel  shemering  of  a  light. 
For  at  an  hole  in  shone  the  mono  bright. 
And  by  that  light  she  saw  hem  bothe  two. 
But  sikerly  she  n'iste  who  was  whoj 
But  as  she  saw  a  white  thing  in  hire  eye. 
And  whan  she  gan  this  white  thing  espic. 
She  wend  the  clerk  had  wered  a  volnpeing ;     ^ , 
And  with  the  staf  she  drow  ay  nere  and  ne?s, 
And  wend  han  hit  this  Alein  atte  full. 
And  smote  the  miller  on  the  pilled  skull. 
That  doun  he  goth,  and  cried,  harow  !  I  di«. 
Thise  clerkes  bete  him  wel,  and  let  him  lie, 
And  greitb^n  hem,  and  take  hir  horsanon. 
And  eke  !iir  mele,  and  on  hir  way  they  g(in : 
And  at  t'ne  mille  dore  eke  they  toke  hir  eako 
Of  half  a  bushel  flour,  ful  wel  ybake. 

Thus  is  the  proude  miller  wel  ybete. 
And  hath  ylost  the  grinding  of  the  wlieto^ 
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ied  for  the  souper  every  del 
a  and  of  John,  that  bete  him  wel ; 
is  8 wived,  and  bis  dough  ter  als  ; 
che  it  is  a  miller  to  be  fals. 
erfore  this  proverbe  is  sayd  ful  soth, 


Him  thar  not  winnen  wel  that  evil  doth  * 
A  gilour  shal  himself  bcgiled  be  : 
And  God  that  siteth  hie  in  magestoe 
Save  all  this  compagnie,  gret  and  amale. 
Thus  have  I  quit  tlie  miller  in  my  tale. 


THE    COKES    TALE. 


'THE  COKES  PROLOGUE 


tke  of  London,  while  the  Reve  spake, 
e  (hira  thought)  he  clawed  him  on  the  bak  : 
|uod  he)  for  Cristes  passion, 
iller  had  a  sharpe  conclusion, 
his  argument  of  herbergage. 
yde  Salomon  m  his  Ian  gage, 
ig  not  every  man  into  thin  hous, 
rberwing  by  night  is  perilous, 
ight  a  man  avised  for  to  be 
that  he  brought  into  his  privetee. 
to  God  so  yeve  me  sorwe  and  care, 
,  sithen  I  highte  Hodge  of  Ware, 
a  miller  bet  ysette  a-werk  ; 

I  a  jape  of  malice  in  the  derk. 
God  forbede  that  we  stinten  heroj 
lerfore  if  ye  vouchen  sauf  to  here 
of  me  that  am  a  pourc  man, 

ou  tell  as  wel  as  ever  I  can 

jape  that  fell  in  our  citee. 

Hoste  answerd  and  sayde  ;  I  grant  it  thee : 

!il  on,  Roger,  and  loke  that  it  be  good, 

my  a  pnstce  hast  thou  letten  blood, 

any  a  Jacke  of  Dover  hast  thou  sold, 

ath  been  twies  hot  and  twics  cold. 

ly  a  pilgrim  hast  thou  Cristes  curse, 

thy  perselee  yet  fare  they  the  werse, 

ley  ban  eten  in  thy  stoble  goos  : 

thy  shop  goth  many  a  flie  loos. 

(11  on,  gentil  Roger  by  thy  name, 

I I  pray  thee  be  not  wroth  for  game  ; 
may  say  ful  soth  in  game  and  piay. 

1  sayst  ful  soth,  quod  Roger,  by  my  fay  ; 
th  play  quads  spel,  as  the  Fleming  saiUi : 
erfore,  Herry  Bailly,  by  thy  faith, 
u  not  wroth,  or  we  departeu  here, 
1  that  my  tale  be  of  an  hostolere. 
theles,  1  wol  not  telle  it  yet, 
we  part,  ywis  thou  shalt  be  quit, 
erwithal  he  lough  and  made  chere, 
yd  hia  tale,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 


THE  COKES  TALE. 


!TI9  whilom  dwelt  in  our  citee, 
a  craft  of  vitaillers  was  he  : 
d  he  was,  as  goldiinch  in  the  shawe^ 
!  as  a  bery,  a  propre  short  felawe  : 
>kke8  blake,  kembed  ful  fetisly. 
i  he  coude  so  wel  and  jolily. 


That  he  was  cleped  Perkin  Reveloor. 

He  was  as  ful  of  love  and  paramoifft 

As  is  the  hive  ful  of  bony  swete ; 

Wel  was  the  wenche  with  him  mighte  mete. 

At  every  bridale  would  he  sing  and  hoppe  ; 
He  loved  bet  the  taveme  than  the  shoppe. 
For  whan  ther  any  riding  was  in  Chepe, 
Out  of  the  shoppe  thider  wold  he  lepe. 
And  til  that  he  had  all  the  sight  ysein. 
And  danced  wel,  he  wold  not  come  agein ; 
And  gadred  him  a  meinie  of  his  sort. 
To  hoppe  and  sing,  and  makcn  swiche  disport  X 
And  ther  they  setten  steven  for  to  mete 
To  plaien  at  the  dis  in  swiche  a  atrete. 
For  in  the  toun  ne  was  tlier  no  prentis. 
That  fairer  coude  caste  a  pair  of  dis 
Than  Perkin  coude,  and  therto  he  was  fre 
Of  his  dispence,  in  place  of  privetee. 
That  fond  his  mabter  wel  in  his  chaffare. 
For  often  time  he  fond  his  box  ful  bare. 

For  sothly,  a  prentis,  a  revelonr, 
That  hanteth  dis,  riot  and  paramour, 
His  maister  shal  it  in  his  shoppe  abie, 
Al  have  he  no  part  of  the  minstralcie. 
For  theft  and  riot  they  ben  convertible, 
Al  can  tliey  play  on  giteme  or  ribible. 
Revel  and  trouth,  as  in  a  low  degree. 
They  ben  ful  wroth  all  day,  as  men  may  see. 

This  joly  prentis  with  his  maister  abode. 
Til  he  was  neigh  out  of  his  prentishode, 
Al  were  he  snibbed  bothe  erly  and  late. 
And  somtime  lad  with  revel  to  Newgate. 
But  at  the  last  his  maister  him  bethought 
Upon  a  day,  whan  he  his  paper  sought. 
Of  a  proverbe,  that  saith  this  same  word  ; 
Wel  bet  is  roten  appel  out  of  hord, 
Than  that  it  i*ote  alle  the  remenant : 
So  fareth  it  by  a  riotous  servant ; 
It  is  wel  lasse  harm  to  let  him  pace, 
Thau  he  shende  all  the  servants  in  the  place. 
Tberfore  his  maister  yaf  him  a  quitance. 
And  bad  him  go,  with  sorwe  and  with  mescliaiise 
And  thus  this  joly  prentis  had  his  leve  : 
Now  let  him  riot  all  the  night  or  leve. 

And  for  ther  n'is  no  thefe  without  a  louke. 
That  helpeth  him  to  wasten  and  to  souke 
Of  that  he  briben  can,  or  borwe  may, 
Anon  he  sent  his  bed  and  his  array 
Unto  a  compere  of  his  owen  sort, 
That  loved  dis,  and  riot,  and  disport ; 
And  had  a  wif,  that  tieM  for  contenance 
A  shoppe,  and  swived  for  hire  sustenanctv 
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Chm  Hoete  saw  wel,  that  the  brighte  Bonne 

The  ark  of  his  artificial  day  had  ronne 

The  foiuihe  part,  and  half  an  houre  and  more  ; 

And  though  he  were  not  depe  expert  in  lore. 

He  wiste  it  was  the  eighte  and  twenty  day 

Df  April,  that  is  messager  to  May ; 

And  saw  wel  that  the  shadow  of  every  tree 

Was  as  in  lengthe  of  the  same  quantitee 

That  was  the  body  erect,  that  caused  it ; 

And  therfore  by  the  shadow  he  toke  his  wit, 

That  Phebus,  which  that  shone  so  dere  and  briglit, 

Degrees  was  five  and  fourty  dombe  on  hight ; 

And  for  that  day,  as  in  that  Udtude, 

It  was  ten  of  the  elok,  he  san  conclude ; 

And  sodenly  he  plight  hisnors  aboute. 

Lordinn,  quod  he,  I  wame  you  all  this  route, 
The  fourue  partie  of  this  day  is  gon. 
Now  for  tiie  love  of  Grod  and  of  &int  John 
Leseth  no  time,  as  ferforth  as  ye  may. 
Lordings,  the  time  it  wasteth  night  and  day, 
And  steleth  from  us,  what  prively  sleping, 
And  what  thurgh  negligence  in  our  waking. 
As  doth  the  streme,  that  tumeth  never  again. 
Descending  fro  the  montagne  into  a  pbun. 
Wel  can  Snek  and  many  a  philosopnre 
Bewailen  time,  more  than  gold  in  eofire. 
For  losse  of  catel  may  recovered  be. 
But  losse  of  time  shendeth  us,  quod  he. 
It  wol  not  come  again  withouten  drede, 
No  more  than  wol  Malkins  maidenhede, 
Wlian  she  hath  lost  it  in  hire  wantonnesse. 
Let  us  not  moulen  thus  in  idleneese. 

Sire  man  of  Lawe,  quod  he,  so  have  ye  blis, 
Tell  us  a  tale  anon,  as  forword  is. 
Ye  ben  submitted  ^urgh  your  free  assent 
To  stonde  in  this  cas  at  my  jugement 
Acquiteth  you  now,  and  holdeth  your  behest ; 
Than  have  ye  don  your  devoir  at  the  lest 

Hoste,  quod  he,  de  par  dietucjeo  tusente, 
To  breken  forword  is  not  min  entente. 
Behest  is  dette,  and  I  wold  hold  it  fayn 
All  my  behest,  I  can  no  better  sayn. 
For  swiche  lawe  as  man  yeveth  another  wight, 
He  shuld  himselven  usen  it  by  right 
Thus  wol  our  text :  but  natheles  certain 
I  can  right  now  no  thrifty  tale  sain, 
But  Chaucer  (though  he  can  but  lewedly 
On  metres  and  on  riming  craftily) 
Hath  sayd  hem,  in  swiche  English  as  he  can, 
Of  olde  time,  as  knoweth  many  a  man. 
And  if  l^e  have  not  sayd  hem,  leve  brother. 
In  o  book^  he  hath  sayd  hem  in  another. 
For  he  hath  told  of  lovers  up  and  doun, 
Mo  thau  Ovide  made  of  mentioun 
In  his  Epistoiit,  that  ben  ful  olde. 
What  shuld  I  tellen  hem,  sin  tliey  ben  tolde ! 
In  youthe  he  made  of  Ceys  and  Alcyon, 
And  Mthen  hath  he  spoke  of  everich  on 


Thtse  noble,  wives,  and  thise  lovers  ekou 
Who  so  that  wol  his  large  volume  seke 
Cleped  the  seintes  legende  of  Cupide  : 
Ther  may  he  se  the  large  woundes  wide 
Of  Lucrece,  and  of  Babylon  Thisbe  ; 
The  swerd  of  Dido  for  the  fulae  Enee  ; 
The  tree  of  Phillis  for  hire  Demophon  ; 
The  plaint  of  Deianire,  and  Hermion, 
Of  Adriane,  and  Ysiphilee  ; 
The  barreine  ile  stonding  in  the  see  ; 
The  dreint  Leandre  for  his  fayre  Hero ; 
The  teres  of  Heleine,  and  eke  the  wo 
Of  Brtseide,  and  of  Ladomia  ; 
The  crueltee  of  thee,  queue  Medea, 
Thy  litel  children  hanging  by  the  hals. 
For  thy  Jason,  that  was  of  love  so  fals. 

0  Hipermestra,  Penelope,  Aloeste, 

Your  wifhood  he  commendeth  with  the  besle. 

But  certainly  no  word  ne  writeth  he 
Of  thilke  wicke  ensample  of  CSanaee, 
That  loved  hire  owen  brother  sinfully  ; 
(Of  all  swiche  cursed  stories  I  say  fy) 
Or  elles  of  Tyrius  Appolonius, 
How  that  the  cursed  king  Antiochus 
Beraft  his  doughter  of  hire  maidonhede. 
That  is  so  horrible  a  tale  for  to  rede. 
Whan  he  hire  threw  upon  the  pavement. 
And  therfore  he  of  ful  avisement 
N'old  never  write  in  non  of  his  sermona 
Of  swiche  unkinde  abhominations ; 
Ne  I  wol  nou  reherse,  if  that  I  may. 
But  of  my  tale  how  shal  I  don  this  day  I 
Me  were  loth  to  be  likened  douteles 
To  Muses,  that  men  clepe  Pierides, 
( Metamorpho$eos  wote  what  I  mene) 
But  natheles  I  recche  not  a  bene. 
Though  I  come  after  him  with  hawebake, 

1  speke  in  prose,  and  let  him  rimes  make. 
And  with  that  word,  he  with  a  sobte  chore 
Began  his  tale,  and  sayde,  as  ye  shull  here. 


THE  MAN  OF  LAWES  TALE. 


0  SCATHFUL  harm,  condition  of  poverte, 
With  thirst,  with  cold,  with  hunger  so  confoundac 
To  asken  hel])e  thee  shameth  in  thin  herte. 
If  thou  non  ask,  so  sore  art  thou  ywounded, 
That  veray  nede  unwrappeth  al  thy  wound  hid. 
Maugre  thiu  hed  thou  must  for  indigence 
Or  stele,  or  begge,  or  borwe  thy  dispenoe. 

Thou  blamest  Crist,  and  sa}'st  ful  bitteriy, 
He  misdeparteth  richesse  temporal ; 
Thy  neighebour  thou  witest  sinfully. 
And  sa^'st,  thou  hast  a  litel,  and  he  hath  all : 
Parfay  (sayst  thou)  somtime  he  reken  shall. 
Whan  that  his  tayl  shal  brennen  in  the  glede, 
For  he  nought  helpeth  needful  in  liir  n«^e. 
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Herken  what  is  the  sentence  of  the  wise, 
U  to  dien  than  have  indigence. 
Thy  seWe  neighebour  wol  thee  despise, 
If  thoa  be  poure,  fiurewel  thy  reverenca 
Yet  of  the  wise  man  take  this  sentence, 
Alle  the  dayes  of  poure  men  ben  wicke, 

therfore  or  thou  come  to  that  pricke. 


If  thoa  be  poure,  thy  brother  hateth  thee, 
And  all  thy  frendcs  fle^n  fro  thee,  aUs  ! 
O  riche  roarchants,  ful  of  wele  ben  ye, 
O  noble,  o  prudent  folk,  as  in  this  cas, 
Your  bagges  ben  not  filled  with  ambes  as, 
Sut  with  sis  cink,  that  renneth  for  your  chance ; 
At  Cristenmasse  mery  may  ye  dance. 

Ye  seken  lond  and  see  for  your  winninges, 
J^s  wise  folk  ye  knowen  all  th'estat 
Of  regnes,  ye  ben  fathers  of  tidinges, 
.And  tales,  both  of  pees  and  of  debat : 
X  were  right  now  of  tales  desolat, 
^*ere  that  a  marehant,  gon  in  many  a  yere, 
^le  taught  a  tale,  which  that  ye  shuU  here. 

In  Sukub  whilom  dwelt  a  compagnie 
Of  chapmen  rich,  and  therto  sad  and  trewe^ 
That  wide  where  senten  hir  spicerie. 
Clothes  of  gold,  and  satins  riche  of  hewe. 
Hir  chafiare  was  so  thriftly  and  so  newe, 
That  erery  wight  hath  deintee  to  chafiare 
^ith  hem,  and  eke  to  sellen  hem  hir  ware. 

Now  fell  it,  that  the  nuusters  of  that  sort 
Han  shapen  hem  to  Rome  for  to  wende, 
Were  it  for  chapmanhood  or  for  disport, 
Kon  other  message  wold  they  thider  sende. 
But  comen  hemself  to  Rome,  thb  is  the  ende  i 
And  in  swiehe  place  as  thought  hem  avantage 
For  hir  entente,  they  taken  hir  herbergage. 

Sojonmed  han  these  marchants  in  that  toon 
A  certain  time,  as  fell  to  hir  pleeance  : 
And  so  befell,  that  the  excellent  renoun 
Of  the  emperoures  doughter  dame  Custance 
Reported  was,  with  every  circumstance. 
Unto  these  Surrien  marchants,  in  swiehe  wai» 
Fro  day  to  day,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 

This  was  the  commun  vois  of  every  man  : 
Cor  emperour  of  Rpme,  Grod  him  se, 
A  doughter  hath,  tnat  sin  the  world  began. 
To  reken  as  wel  hire  goodnesse  as  beaute, 
N*8S  never  swiehe  another  as  is  she  : 
I  pray  to  God  in  honour  hire  sustene. 
And  wold  she  were  of  all  Europe  the  queue. 

In  hire  b  high  beante  withouten  pride, 
Youthe,  withouten  grenehed  or  folie  : 
To  all  lure  werkes  vertue  Lb  hire  guide  ; 
Hmnblease  hath  slaien  in  hire  tyrannic : 
She  is  mirrour  of  alle  curtesie. 
Hire  herte  is  veray  chambre  of  holinesse, 
Hire  bond  ministre  of  fredom  for  almesse. 

And  al  this  vois  was  asth,  as  God  is  trewej 
Bot  now  to  pnrpos  let  us  tume  aoein. 
These  marchants  han  don  fraught  hir  shippcs  newie^ 
And  whan  they  han  this  blisful  maiden  sein. 
Home  to  Surrie  ben  they  went  ful  fayn. 
And  don  hir  nodes,  as  they  han  don  yore, 
And  liven  in  wele,  I  ean  say  you  no  more. 


Now  fell  it,  that  these  marchants  stood  in  grace 
Of  him  that  was  the  Soudan  of  Surrie  : 
Far  whan  they  came  from  any  strange  place 
He  wold  of  his  benigne  curtesie 
Make  hem  good  chore,  and  besily  espie 
Tidings  of  sundry  regnes,  for  to  lere 
The  wonders  that  they  mighte  seen  or  here. 

Amonges  other  thinges  specially 
These  marchants  han  him  told  of  dame  Custance 
So  gret  noblesse,  in  ernest  seriously. 
That  this  Soudan  hath  caught  so  gret  plesanco 
To  han  hire  figure  in  his  remembrance, 
That  all  his  lust,  and  all  his  besy  cure 
Was  for  to  love  hire,  while  his  uf  may  dure. 

Paraventure  in  thilke  large  book, 
Which  that  men  clepe  the  heven,  y writen  was 
With  sterres,  whan  that  he  his  birthe  took. 
That  he  for  love  shuld  han  his  deth,  alas  ! 
For  in  the  sterres,  clerer  than  is  glas, 
Is  writen,  God  wot,  who  so  coud  it  rede. 
The  deth  of  every  num  withouten  drede. 

In  sterres  many  a  winter  therbefom 
Was  writ  the  deth  of  Hector,  Achilles, 
Of  Pompey,  Julius,  or  they  were  bom ; 
The  strif  of  Thebes  ;  and  of  Hercules, 
Of  Sampson,  Tumus,  and  of  Socrates 
The  detn  ;  but  mennes  wittcs  ben  so  dull. 
That  no  wight  can  wel  rede  it  at  the  full. 

This  Soudan  for  his  prive  councel  sent, 
And  shortly  of  this  matere  for  to  pace, 
He  hath  to  hem  declared  his  entent, 
And  sayd  hem  certain,  but  he  might  have  grace 
To  han  Custance,  within  a  litel  space. 
He  n'as  but  ded,  and  charged  hem  in  hie 
To  shapen  for  his  lif  som  remedie. 

Diverse  men,  diverse  thinges  saiden  ; 
They  argumentes  casten  lip  and  doun  ; 
Many  a  subtil  reson  forth  they  laiden  ; 
They  speken  of  magike,  and  abusion  ; 
But  finally,  as  in  conclusion, 
They  cannot  seen  in  that  non  avantage, 
Ne  m  non  other  way,  save  manage. 

Than  saw  they  therin  swiehe  diiBcultee 
By  way  of  reson,  for  to  speke  all  plain. 
Because  ther  was  swiehe  diversitee 
Betwene  hir  bothe  lawes,  that  they  sayn, 
They  trowen  that  no  cristen  prince  wold  fa}ii 
Wedden  his  child  under  our  lawe  swete. 
That  us  was  yeven  by  Mahound  our  prophcta 

And  he  answered  :  Rather  than  I  lese 
Custance,  I  wol  be  eristened  douteles  : 
I  mote  ben  hires,  I  may  non  other  chese, 
I  pray  you  hold  your  arguments  in  pees, 
Saveth  my  lif,  and  beth  not  reccheles 
To  gotten  hire  that  hath  my  lif  in  cure. 
For  in  this  wo  I  may  not  long  endure. 

What  nedeth  greter  dilatation  I 
I  say,  by  tretise  and  ambassatrie. 
And  by  the  popes  mediation. 
And  all  the  chirche,  and  all  the  chevalrie. 
That  in  destruction  of  Maumetrie, 
And  in  encrese  of  Cristes  lawe  dere. 
They  ben  accorded  so  as  ye  may  here  ; 
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How  that  the  Soudan  and  his  baronage. 
And  all  his  lieges  shuld  ycrtstened  be. 
And  he  shal  han  Custance  in  manage, 
And  certain  gold,  I  no't  what  quantitee. 
And  hereto  finden  suffisant  sureteft. 
The  same  accord  is  swome  on  eyther  side  ; 
Now,  fair  Custance,  almighty  God  thee  gide. 

Now  wolden  som  men  waiten,  as  I  gessc. 
That  I  shuld  tellen  all  the  purveiance. 
The  which  that  the  emperour  of  his  noblesse 
Hath  shapen  for  his  doughter  dame  Custance. 
Wei  may  men  know  that  so  gret  ordinance 
May  no  man  tellen  in  a  litel  clause. 
As  was  arraied  for  so  high  a  cause. 

Bishopes  ben  shapen  with  hire  for  to  wende, 
Lordes,  ladies,  and  knightes  of  renoun. 
And  other  folk  ynow,  this  is  the  end. 
And  notified  is  thurghout  al  the  toun. 
That  every  wight  with  gret  devotioun 
Shuld  prayen  Crist,  that  he  this  manage 
Receive  in  gree,  and  spede  this  viage. 

The  day  is  coroen  of  hire  departing, 
I  say  the  woful  day  fatal  is  come. 
That  thcr  may  be  no  longer  tarying, 
But  forward  they  hem  dressen  all  and  some. 
Custance,  that  was  with  sorwe  all  overcome, 
Ful  pale  arist,  and  dresseth  hire  to  wende. 
For  wel  she  seth  ther  n'is  non  other  ende. 

Alas  !  what  w^onder  is  it  though  she  wept  i 
That  8hal  be  sent  to  straunge  nation 
Fro  frendes,  that  so  tendrely  hire  kept, 
And  to  be  bounde  under  subjection 
Of  on,  she  knoweth  not  his  condition. 
Housbondes  ben  all  good,  and  han  ben  yore, 
That  knowen  wives,  I  dare  say  no  more. 

Fader,  (she  said)  thy  wretched  child  Custance, 
Thy  yonge  doughter,  fostered  up  so  soft. 
And  ye,  my  moder,  my  soveraine  plesance 
Over  all  tiling,  Tout  taken  Crist  on  loftj 
Custance  your  cnild  hire  recommendeth  oft 
Unto  your  grace  ;  for  I  shal  to  Surrie, 
Ne  shal  I  never  seen  you  more  v.'ith  eye. 

Alas  !  unto  the  Barbare  natiop 
I  muste  gon,  sin  that  it  is  your  will : 
But  Crist,  that  starfe  for  our  redemption. 
So  yeve  me  grace  his  hestes  to  fulfill, 
I  wretched  woman  no  force  though  I  spill ; 
Women  arn  borne  to  thraldom  and  penance. 
And  to  ben  under  manues  governance. 

I  trow  at  Troye  whan  Pirrus  brake  the  wall. 
Or  Uion  brent,  or  Thebes  the  citee, 
Ne  at  Rome  for  the  harm  thurgh  Hanniball, 
That  Romans  hath  venqueshed  times  tliree, 
N*as  herd  swiche  tendre  weping  for  pitee. 
As  in  the  chambre  was  for  hire  parting. 
But  forth  she  mote,  wheder  she  wepe  or  sing. 

0  firste  moving  cruel  firmament. 
With  thy  diurnal  swegh  that  croudest  ay. 
And  hurtlest  all  from  Est  til  Occident, 
That  naturally  wold  hold  another  way ; 
Thy  crouding  set  the  heven  in  swiche  array 
At  the  beginning  of  this  fierce  viage, 
Tliat  cruel  Man  hath  slain  this  marriage. 


Infortunat  ascendent  tortuous. 
Of  which  the  lord  is  helpelcs  fall,  alas  t 
Out  of  his  angle  into  the  derkest  hous. 
O  Mars,  o  Atyzar,  as  in  this  cas  ; 
O  feble  Mone,  unhappy  ben  thy  pas. 
Thou  knittest  thee  ther  thou  art  not  receiTed, 
Ther  thou  were  wel  fro  thennes  art  thou  weired. 

Imprudent  emperour  of  Rome,  alas ! 
Was  ther  no  philosophre  in  al  thy  toon  f 
Is  no  time  bet  than  other  in  swiche  cas  ! 
Of  viage  is  ther  non  elecUoun, 
Namely  to  folk  of  high  conditioun, 
Nat  whan  a  rete  is  of  a  birth  yknowe  t 
Alas !  we  ben  to  lewed,  or  to  slow. 

To  ship  is  brought  this  woful  faire  maid 
Solempnely,  with  every  circumstance : 
Now  Jesu  Crist  be  with  you  all,  she  said. 
Ther  n'is  no  more,  but  farewel  (Mxr  Custance. 
She  peineth  hire  to  make  good  countenance. 
And  forth  I  let  hire  sayle  in  this  manere, 
And  tume  I  wol  againe  to  my  matere. 

The  mother  of  the  Soudan,  well  of  vices, 
Espied  hath  hire  sones  pleine  entente. 
How  he  wol  lete  his  oMe  sacrifices : 
And  right  anon  she  for  her  conseil  sente. 
And  they  ben  comen,  to  know  what  she  mente, 
And  whan  assembled  was  this  folk  in  fere. 
She  set  hire  doun,  and  sayd  as  ye  shul  herein 

Lordes,  (she  sayd)  ye  knowen  ererich  on. 
How  that  my  sone  in  point  is  for  to  lete 
The  holy  lawes  of  our  Alkaron, 
Yeven  by  Goddes  messager  Mahomete : 
But  on  avow  to  grete  God  I  hete. 
The  lif  shal  rather  out  of  my  body  sterte. 
Than  Mahometes  la  we  out  of  myn  herte. 

What  shuld  us  tiden  of  this  newe  lawe 
But  thraldom  to  our  bodies  and  penance. 
And  afterward  in  belle  to  ben  drawe. 
For  we  reneied  Mahound  our  creance  t 
But,  lordes,  wol  ye  maken  assurance. 
As  I  shal  say,  assenting  to  my  lore ! 
And  I  shal  make  us  sauf  for  evermore. 

They  sworen,  and  assented  every  man 
To  live  with  hire  and  die,  and  by  hire  stond : 
And  everich  on,  in  the  best  wise  he  can. 
To  strengthen  hire  shal  all  his  frendes  fond. 
And  she  hath  this  emprise  ytaken  in  bond. 
Which  ye  shull  heren  that  I  shal  devise. 
And  to  hem  all  she  spake  right  in  this  wise. 

We  shul  first  feine  us  cristendom  to  take ; 
Cold  water  shal  not  greve  us  but  a  lite  : 
And  I  shal  swiche  a  fcste  and  revel  make. 
That,  as  T  trow,  I  shal  the  Soudxm  quite. 
For  tho  his  wif  be  cristened  never  so  white. 
She  shal  have  nede  to  wash  away  the  .rede. 
Though  she  a  font  of  water  with  hire  lede. 

0  Soudannesse,  rote  of  iniquitee. 
Virago  thou  Semyramee  the  second, 
0  serpent  under  femininitee. 
Like  to  the  serpent  depe  in  helle  ybound : 
O  feined  woman,  all  that  may  confound 
Yertue  and  innocence,  thurgh  thy  malicCi 
Is  bred  in  thee,  as  nest  of  every  vice. 
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hap  envious,  sin  thiike  day 

»u  were  chased  from  our  heritage, 

•west  thou  to  woman  tlie  olde  way. 

idest  Eva  bring  us  in  servage. 

It  fordon  this  cristcn  mariage  : 

trument  so  (wala  wa  the  while  I) 

thou  of  women  whan  thou  wolt  begile. 

3udannes8e,whom  I  thus  blame  and  warrie, 

ely  hire  eonseil  gon  hir  way : 

luld  I  in  this  tale  longer  tarie  f 

th  to  the  Soudan  on  a  day, 

d  him,  that  she  wold  reneie  hire  lay, 

tendom  of  prestes  hondes  fong, 

ig  hire  she  he  then  was  so  long  ; 

tiing  him  to  don  hire  that  honour, 
!  might  ban  the  cristcn  folk  to  fest : 
n  hem  I  wol  do  my  labour, 
dan  saith,  1  wol  don  at  your  best, 
ling,  thanked  hire  of  that  request ; 
le  was,  he  n'iste  not  what  to  say, 
hire  sone,  and  home  she  goth  lure  way. 

>d  ben  these  cristen  folk  to  londe 
e,  with  a  gret  solerapne  route, 
tily  this  Soudan  sent  his  sonde, 
his  mother,  and  all  the  regne  abo«ite, 
i,  his  wif  was  comen  out  of  doute, 
Ide  hem  for  to  riden  again  the  quene, 
9ur  of  his  regne  to  sustene. 

VTL3  the  presse,  and  riche  was  th'array 
ens  and  Romanes  met  in  fcrc. 
her  of  the  Soudan  riche  and  gay 
I  hire  with  all  so  glad  a  chore, 
nother  might  hire  doughtcr  dere: 
he  nexte  citee  ther  beside 
>ajs  solempnely  they  ride. 

it  trow  I,  the  triumph  of  Julius, 
I  that  Lucan  maketh  swichc  a  host. 
Her,  or  more  curious, 
s  tirassemblee  of  this  blisful  host : 
is  scorpion,  this  wicked  gost, 
daunesse,  for  all  hire  flattering 
er  this  ful  mortally  to  sting. 

uudan  cometh  himself  sone  after  this 

',  that  wonder  Is  to  tell : 

cometh  hire  with  alle  joye  and  blis. 

8  in  mirth  and  joye  I  let  hem  dwell. 

t  of  this  matere  is  that  I  tell. 

me  came,  men  thought  it  for  the  best 

el  stint,  and  men  go  to  hir  rest. 

me  come  is,  this  olde  Soudan nesse 
i  hath  the  feste  of  which  I  tolde, 
he  feste  cristen  folk  hem  di*esse 
"al,  ya  bothe  yonge  and  olde. 
ly  men  fest  and  realtee  beliolde, 
atees  mo  than  I  can  you  devise, 
;o  dere  they  bought  it  or  they  rise. 

en  wo,  that  ever  art  successour 

dly  blis,  spreint  is  with  bitternesse 

e  of  the  joye  of  our  worldly  labour : 

ipieth  the  fyn  of  our  gladnesse. 

this  eonseil  for  thy  sikernesse : 

ty  glade  day  have  in  thy  minde 

rare  wo  of  harm,  that  cometh  behinde. 


For  shortly  for  to  tellen  at  a  word. 
The  Soudan  and  the  cristen  everich  on 
Ben  all  to-hewe,  and  stiked  at  the  bord. 
But  it  were  only  dame  Custance  alone. 
This  olde  Soudannesse,  this  cursed  crone. 
Hath  with  hire  freudes  don  this  cursed  dede. 
For  she  hireself  wold  all  the  contree  lede. 

Ne  ther  was  Surrien  non  that  was  converted. 
That  of  the  eonseil  of  the  Soudan  wot. 
That  he  n'as  all  to-hewe,  er  he  asterted : 
And  Custance  ban  they  taken  anon  fote-hot. 
And  in  a  ship  all  stereles  (God  wot) 
They  ban  hire  set,  and  bidden  hire  leme  sayle 
Out  of  Surrie  againward  to  Itaille. 

A  certain  tresor  that  she  thither  ladde. 
And  80th  to  sayn,  vitaille  gret  plentee. 
They  han  hire  yeven,  and  clothes  eke  she  hadde. 
And  forth  she  sayleth  in  the  salte  see  : 
O  ray  Custance,  ful  of  benignitee, 
0  emperoures  yonge  doughter  dere, 
He  that  is  lord  of  fortune  be  thy  stere. 

She  blesseth  hire,  and  with  ful  pitons  vois 
Unto  the  crois  of  Crist  thus  sayde  she, 
O  clere,  o  weleful  auter,  holy  crois. 
Red  of  the  lambes  blood  ful  of  pitee. 
That  wesh  the  world  fro  the  old  iniquitee, 
Me  fro  the  fende,  and  fro  his  clawes  kepe. 
That  day  that  I  shal  drenchen  in  the  depe. 

Victorious  tree  protection  of  trewe. 
That  only  worthy  were  for  to  here 
The  king  of  heven,  with  his  woundes  newe. 
The  white  lamb,  that  hurt  was  with  a  spere  ; 
Flemer  of  fendes,  out  of  him  and  here 
On  which  thy  limmes  faithfully  extenden. 
Me  kepe,  and  yeve  me  might  my  lif  to  amendem 

Yeres  and  dayes  fleet  this  creature 
Thurghout  the  see  of  Grece,  unto  the  straite 
Of  Maroc,  as  it  was  hire  aventure  : 
On  many  a  sory  melc  now  may  she  baite. 
After  hire  deth  ful  often  may  she  waite. 
Or  that  the  wilde  waves  wol  hire  drive 
Unto  the  place  ther  as  she  shal  arive. 

Men  mighten  asken,  why  she  was  not  slain  I 
Eke  at  the  feste  who  might  hire  body  save ! 
And  I  answer  to  that  demand  again, 
Who  saved  Daniel  in  the  horrible  cave, 
Ther  every  wight,  save  he,  master  or  knave, 
Was  with  the  leon  frette,  or  he  asterte  t 
No  wight  but  God,  that  he  bare  in  his  herte. 

God  list  to  shew  his  wonderful  miracle 
In  hire,  for  we  shuld  seen  his  mighty  werkes : 
Crist,  which  that  is  to  every  hai*m  triacle, 
By  certain  menes  oft,  as  knowen  clerkes, 
Dotli  thing  for  certain  ende,  that  ful  derke  is 
To  mannes  wit,  that  for  our  ignorance 
Ne  can  nat  know  his  prudent  purveiance. 

Now  sith  she  was  not  at  the  feste  yslawe. 
Who  kepte  hire  fro  the  drenching  in  the  see  t 
Who  kepte  Jonas  in  the  fishes  niawe. 
Til  he  was  spouted  up  at  Ninivee  ! 
Wei  may  men  know,  it  was  no  wight  but  he 
That  kept  the  peple  Ebraike  fro  drenching. 
With  di^e  feet  thurghout  the  see  ^t<»&\>A^. 
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Who  bade  the  foure  spirits  of  tempest. 
That  power  han  to  anoyen  lond  and  see, 
Both  north  and  south,  and  also  west  and  est, 
Anoyen  neyther  see,  ne  lond,  ne  tree  t 
Sothly  the  commander  of  that  was  he 
That  fro  the  tempest  ay  this  woman  kepte. 
As  wel  whan  she  awoke  as  whan  she  slepte. 

Wher  might  this  woman  mete  and  drinke  hare  t 
Three  yere  and  more,  how  histeth  hire.vitaiUe  t 
Who  fed  the  Egyptian  Mary  in  the  care 
Or  in  desert  t  no  wight  but  Crist  unu  faille. 
Five  thousand  folk  it  was  as  gret  marraille 
With  lores  five  and  fishes  two  to  fede  : 
God  sent  his  foyson  at  hire  grete  nede. 

She  drireth  forth  into  our  Ocean 
Thurghout  our  wide  see,  til  at  the  last 
Under  an  hold,  that  nempnen  I  ne  can, 
Fer  in  Northumberlond,  the  ware  hire  cast, 
And  in  the  sand  hire  ship  stilced  so  fast. 
That  thennes  wolde  it  not  in  all  a  tide  : 
The  wille  of  Crist  was  that  she  shulde  abide. 

The  constable  of  the  castle  doun  is  hie 
To  seen  this  wrccke,  and  al  the  ship  he  sou^t, 
And  fond  this  wery  woman  f ul  of  care ; 
He  fond  also  the  tresour  that  she  brought : 
In  hire  langage  mercy  she  besought. 
The  lif  out  of  hire  body  for  to  twinne, 
Hire  to  delirer  of  wo  that  she  was  inne. 

A  maner  Latin  corrupt  was  hire  speche^ 
But  algate  therby  was  she  understonde. 
The  constable,  whan  him  list  no  lenger  seebe. 
This  woful  woman  brought  he  to  the  londe. 
She  kneleth  doun,  and  thanketh  Goddes  sonde  ; 
But  what  she  was,  she  wolde  no  man  seye 
For  foule  ne  faire,  though  that  she  shulde  deye. 

She  said,  she  was  so  nused  in  the  see. 
That  she  forgate  hire  minde,  by  hire  trouth. 
The  constable  hath  of  hir  so  gret  pitee 
And  eke  his  wif,  that  they  wepen  for  routh : 
She  was  so  diligent  withouten  slouth 
To  serve  and  plesen  everich  in  that  place. 
That  all  hire  love,  that  loken  in  hire  face. 

The  constable  and  dame  Hermegild  his  wif 
Were  payenes,  and  that  contree  every  wher ; 
But  Hermegild  loved  Custance  as  hire  lif ; 
And  Custance  hath  so  long  sojourned  ther 
In  orisons,  with  many  a  bitter  tere. 
Til  Jesu  hath  converted  thurgh  his  grace 
Dame  Hermegild,  constablesse  of  that  place. 

In  all  that  lond  no  cristen  dorste  route  ; 
All  cristen  folk  ben  fled  fro  that  contree 
Thurgh  payenes.  that  conquereden  all  aboute 
The  plages  of  the  North  by  loud  and  see. 
To  Wales  fled  the  cristianitee 
Of  olde  Bretons,  dwelling  in  this  ile  ; 
Ther  was  hir  refuge  for  the  mene  while. 

But  yet  n'ere  cristen  Bretons  so  exiled. 
That  ther  n*ere  som  which  in  hir  privitee 
Honoured  Crist,  and  hethen  folk  begiled  ; 
And  neigh  the  castle  swiche  ther  dwelten  three : 
Tliat  on  of  hem  was  blind,  and  might  not  see. 
But  it  were  with  thilke  eyen  of  his  minde. 
With  which  men  mowen  see  whan  they  ben  blinde. 


Bright  was  the  sonne,  as  in  that  sommerr  day, 
For  which  the  constable  and  his  wif  also 
And  Custance,  han  ytake  the  righte  way 
Toward  the  see,  a  furlong  way  or  two. 
To  plaien,  and  to  romen  to  and  fro  ; 
And  in  hir  walk  this  blinde  man  they  metts^ 
Croked  and  olde,  with  eyen  fast  yshette. 


In  the  name  of  Crist  (cried  this  blinde 
Dame  Hermegild,  yere  me  my  sight  again. 
This  lady  wexe  afraied  of  that  soun. 
Lest  that  hire  husbond,  shortly  for  to  aam. 
Wold  hire  for  Jesu  Cristes  lore  hare  slain. 
Til  Custance  made  hire  bold,  and  bad  hire 
The  will  of  Crist,  as  doughter  of  holy  ciierefa& 

The  constable  wexe  abashed  of  that  sights 
And  sayde  ;  What  amounteth  all  this  lare  t 
Custance  answerd ;  Sire,  it  is  Cristes  might. 
That  helpeth  folk  out  of  the  fendes  snare ; 
And  so  ferforth  she  ean  our  lay  declare^ 
That  she  the  constable,  erthat  it  were  eve, 
Conyerted,  and  on  Crist  made  him  beleye. 

This  constable  was  not  lord  of  the  plaee 
Of  which  I  speke,  ther  as  he  Costanee  fond. 
But  kept  it  strongly  many  a  winter  spaee^ 
Under  Alia,  king  of  Northumberlond, 
That  was  fnl  wise,  and  worthy  of  his  hond 
Againe  the  ScottM,  as  moi  may  wd  here  ; 
Bat  toume  I  wol  againe  to  mj  matere. 

Sathan,  that  ever  us  waiteth  to  begil^ 
Saw  of  Custance  all  hire  perfectioun. 
And  cast  anon  how  he  might  quite  hire  while, 
And  made  a  youge  knight,  that  dwelt  in  that  tooa^ 
Love  hire  so  bote  of  foule  affectionn. 
That  reraily  him  thought  that  he  shuld  ^ilki, 
But  he  of  hire  might  ones  han  hb  wille. 

He  woeth  hire,  but  it  availeth  nought. 
She  wolde  do  no  sinne  by  no  wey  : 
And  for  despit,  he  compassed  his  thought 
To  maken  hire  on  shameful  deth  to  dey. 
He  waiteth  whan  the  constable  is  away. 
And  prively  upon  a  night  he  crepte 
In  Hermegildes  chambre  while  she  depte. 

Wery,  forwaked  in  hire  orisons, 
Slepeth  Custance,  and  Hermegilde  also. 
This  knight,  thurgh  Sathanas  temptations^ 
All  softely  is  to  the  bed  ygo. 
And  cut  the  throte  of  Hermegilde  atwo. 
And  layd  the  blody  knif  by  diune  Custanee, 
And  went  his  way,  ther  God  yeve  him 


Sone  after  cometh  this  constable  home  agais, 
And  eke  Alia,  that  king  was  of  that  lond. 
And  saw  his  wife  despitously  yslain. 
For  which  ful  oft  he  wept  and  wrong  his  bend ; 
And  in  the  bed  the  blody  knif  he  fond 
By  dame  Custance,  alas  I  what  might  she  say  I 
For  yeray  wo  hire  wit  was  all  away. 

To  king  Alia  was  told  all  this  mischance. 
And  eke  the  time,  and  wher,  and  in  what 
That  in  a  ship  was  fonden  this  Custance, 
As  here  before  ye  han  herd  me  devise  : 
The  kinges  herte  of  pitee  gan  agrise. 
Whan  he  saw  so  benigne  a  creature 
Falls  m  disese  and  in  miaayentnrai 
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For  as  the  lamb  toward  his  deth  is  brought, 
So  stant  this  innocent  beforn  the  king  : 
This  false  knight,  that  hath  this  treson  wrought, 
Dereth  hire  in  houd  that  she  hath  don  this  thing : 
But  natheles  ther  was  gret  murmuring 
Among  the  peple,  and  sayn  they  cannot  gesse 
That  ^e  had  don  so  gret  a  wickcdnesse. 

For  they  han  seen  hire  ever  so  vertuous. 
And  loving  Hermegild  right  as  hire  lif : 
Of  this  bare  witnesse  everich  in  that  hous. 
Save  he  that  Hermegild  slow  with  his  knif  : 
This  gentii  king  hath  caught  a  gret  motif 
Of  this  witness,  and  thought  he  wold  enquere 
Deper  in  this  cas,  trouthe  for  to  lere. 

Alas  I  Gostance,  thou  hast  no  champion^ 
Ne  fighten  canst  thou  not,  so  wala  wa ! 
Bat  he  that  starf  for  our  redemption, 
And  bond  Sathan,  and  >et  lith  ther  he  lay. 
So  be  thy  stronge  champion  this  dav  : 
For  but  if  Crist  on  thee  miracle  kithe, 
Withouten  gilt  thou  shalt  be  slaine  as  swithe. 

She  set  hire  doun  on  knees,  and  thus  she  aayde ; 
InuDortal  God,  that  savedest  Susanne 
Fro  false  blame,  and  thou  merciful  mayde, 
Mary  I  mene,  doughter  to  seint  Anne, 
Beforn  whoe  child  angels  singen  Osanno, 
If  I  be  gilteles  of  this  felonie, 
My  sooour  be,  or  ellee  shal  I  die. 

Have  ye  not  seen  somtime  a  pale  face 
(Among  a  prees)  of  him  that  hath  ben  lad 
Toward  his  deth,  wher  as  he  geteth  no  gracfl^- 
And  Bwiche  a  colour  in  his  face  hath  had, 
Men  mighten  know  him  that  was  so  bestad, 
Amonges  all  the  faces  in  that  route. 
So  stant  Custance,  and  loketh  hire  aboute. 

0  queues  living  in  prosperitee, 
Dnchesaes,  and  ye  ladies  everich  on, 
Haveth  som  routhe  on  hire  adversitee  ; 
An  emperoures  doughter  stant  alone  ; 
She  hath  no  wight  to  whom  to  make  hire  mone ; 
0  blood  real,  that  stondest  in  this  drede, 
Fer  ben  thy  frendes  in  thy  grete  nede. 

This  Alia  king  hath  swiche  compaasioun, 
As  gentii  herte  is  fulfilled  of  pitee. 
That  fro  his  eyen  ran  the  water  doun. 
Now  hastily  do  fecche  a  book,  quod  he  ; 
And  if  this  knight  wol  swercn,  how  that  she 
This  woman  slow,  yet  wol  we  us  avise. 
Whom  that  we  wol  that  shal  ben  our  justice. 

A  Breton  book,  written  with  Evangiles, 
Was  fet,  and  on  this  book  he  swore  anon 
She  giltif  was,  and  in  the  mene  whiles 
An  bond  him  smote  upon  the  nekke  bone. 
That  doun  he  fell  at  ones  as  a  stone  : 
And  both  his  eyen  brost  out  of  his  face 
In  sight  of  every  body  in  that  place. 

A  vois  was  herd,  in  general  audience. 
That  sayd;    Thou  hast  desclandred  gilteles 
The  doughter  of  holy  chirche  in  high  presence  ; 
Thus  hast  thou  don,  and  yet  hold  I  my  pet:s. 
Of  this  mervaille  agast  was  all  the  prees, 
As  mascd  folk  they  stonden  everich  on 
For  drede  of  wreche,  save  Custance  alone. 


Gret  was  the  drede  and  eke  tlie  repentance 
Of  hem  that  liadden  wi*onge  suspection 
Upon  this  sely  iimocent  Custance ; 
And  for  this  miracle,  in  conclusion. 
And  ^y  Custances  mediation. 
The  king,  and  many  another  in  that  place. 
Converted  was,  thanked  be  Cristes  grace. 

This  false  knight  was  slain  for  his  untrouthe 
By  iugement  of  Alia  hastily  ; 
And  yet  Custance  had  of  his  deth  gret  routine  ; 
And  after  this  Jesus  of  his  mercy 
Made  AlU  wedden  ful  solempnely 
This  holy  woman,  that  is  so  bright  and  shene. 
And  thus  hath  Crist  ymade  Custance  a  queue. 

But  who  was  woful  (if  I  shal  not  lie) 
Of  this  wedding  but  Donegild  and  no  mo. 
The  kinges  mother,  ful  of  tymnnie ! 
Hire  thoughte  hire  cursed  herte  brast  atwo  ; 
She  wolde  not  that  hire  sone  had  do  so  ; 
Hire  thoughte  a  despit,  that  he  shulde  take 
So  strange  a  creature  unto  his  make. 

Me  list  not  of  the  chaf  ne  of  the  stre 
Maken  so  long  a  tale,  as  of  the  com. 
What  shulde  I  tellen  of  the  realtce 
Of  this  mariage,  or  whicli  cours  goth  beforn^ 
Who  bloweth  in  a  trompe  or  in  an  horn ! 
The  fruit  of  every  tale  is  for  to  say  ; 
They  ete  and  drinke,  and  dance,  and  sing,  and  pUy. 

They  gon  to  bed,  as  it  was  skill  and  right. 
For  though  that  wives  ben  ful  holy  thingesy 
They  mosten  take  in  patience  a  night 
Swiche  maner  necessaries,  as  ben  plesinges 
To  folk  that  han  y  wedded  hem  with  ringes, 
And  lay  a  lite  hir  holinesse  aside 
As  for  the  time,  it  may  no  bet  betide. 

On  hire  he  gat  a  knave  childe  anon. 

And  to  a  bishop,  and  his  constable  eke 

He  toke  his  wif  to  kepe,  whan  he  is  gon 

To  Scotland  ward,  his  fomen  for  to  soke. 

Now  faire  Custance,  that  is  so  humble  aud  meke, 

So  long  is  gon  with  childe  til  that  still 

She  halt  hire  chambre,  abiding  Cristes  will. 

The  time  is  come,  a  knave  child  she  bere ; 
Mauricius  at  the  fontstone  they  him  calle. 
This  constable  doth  forth  come  a  messager. 
And  wrote  unto  his  king  that  cleped  was  Alle, 
How  that  this  blisful  tiding  is  befalle. 
And  other  tidings  spedeful  for  to  say. 
He  hath  the  lettre,  and  forth  he  goth  his  way. 

This  messager,  to  don  his  avantage, 
Unto  the  kinges  mother  rideth  swithe. 
And  salueth  liii-e  ful  faire  in  his  langage. 
Madame,  quod  he,  ye  may  be  glad  and  blithe, 
And  thankcn  God  an  hundred  thousand  sithe  ; 
My  lady  quene  hath  child,  withouten  doute. 
To  joye  aud  blisse  of  all  this  regne  aboute. 

Lo  here  the  lettre  seled  of  this  thing, 
Tliat  I  most  bere  in  all  the  hast  I  may : 
If  ye  wol  ought  unto  your  sone  the  king, 
I  am  your  servant  bothe  night  aUd  day. 
Donegiide  answerd,  As  now  at  this  time  nay  ; 
But  here  I  wol  all  night  thou  take  thy  rest, 
To-morwe  wol  I  say  thee  what  me  lest. 
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This  messager  drank  sadly  ale  and  wine, 
And  stolen  were  his  lettres  prively 
Out  of  his  box,  while  he  slept  as  a  swine  ; 
And  contrcfeted  was  ful  subtilly 
Another  lettre,  wrought  ful  sinfully. 
Unto  the  king  directe  of  this  matere 
Fro  his  constable,  as  ye  shal  after  here. 

This  lettre  spake,  the  quene  delivered  was 
Of  so  horrible  a  fendliche  creature, 
That  in  the  castle  non  so  hardy  was 
That  any  while  dorste  therein  endure  : 
The  mother  was  an  elfe  by  aventure 
Ycome,  by  charmes  or  by  sorcerie. 
And  everich  man  hateth  hire  compagnie. 

Wo  was  this  king  whan  he  this  lettre  had  sein, 
But  to  no  wight  he  told  his  sorwes  sore, 
But  of  his  owen  hand  he  wrote  again  ; 
Welcome  the  sonde  of  Cnst  for  evermore 
To  me,  that  am  now  lerned  in  this  lora  : 
Lord,  welcome  be  thy  lust  and  thy  plesance, 
My  lust  I  put  all  in  thyn  ordinance. 

Kepeth  this  child,  al  be  it  foule  or  faire, 
And  eke  my  wif,  unto  min  home  coming  : 
Crist  whan  him  list  may  scnden  me  an  heire, 
More  agreable  than  this  to  my  liking. 
This  lettre  he  seled,  prively  wepiug, 
Which  to  the  messager  was  taken  soue. 
And  forth  he  goth,  ther  is  no  more  to  done. 

O  messager,  fulfilled  of  dronkcnefisc. 
Strong  is  thy  breth,  thy  limmes  faltreu  ay, 
And  thou  bewreicst  alle  secrenesse  ; 
Thy  mind  is  lorne,  thou  janglest  as  a  jay  ; 
Thy  face  is  tourned  in  a  new  army  ; 
Ther  dronkenesse  regneth  in  any  route, 
Ther  is  no  conscil  hid  withouten  doute. 

0  Donegild,  I  no  have  non  English  digne 
Unto  thy  malice,  and  thy  tii*annie  : 
And  therfore  to  the  fende  I  tliee  ixjsigne. 
Let  him  enditen  of  thy  traitorie. 
Fy  mannish,  fy  ;  o  nay  by  God  I  lie  ; 
Fy  fendliche  spirit,  for  I  dare  wel  ^elle, 
Though  thou  here  walke,  thy  spirit  is  in  helle. 

This  messager  cometh  fro  the  king  again, 
And  at  the  kinges  modi*es  court  he  light. 
And  she  was  of  this  messager  ful  fayn, 
And  plesed  him  in  all  that  ever  she  might. 
He  dranke,  and  wel  his  girdel  underpiglit ; 
He  slepeth,  and  he  snoreth  in  his  gise 
AU  night,  until  the  sonne  gan  arise. 

Eft  were  his  lettres  stolen  everich  on, 
And  contrefeted  lettres  in  this  wise. 
The  king  commanded  his  constable  anon 
Up  peine  of  hanging  and  of  high  jewise. 
That  he  ne  shiilUe  soffren  in  no  wise 
Cuslance  within  his  regno  for  to  abide 
Three  daics,  and  a  quarter  of  a  tide  ; 

But  in  the  same  ship  as  he  hire  fond, 
Hire  and  hire  yonge  sone,  and  nil  hire  gore 
He  sliulde  put,  and  croude  hire  fro  the  lend, 
And  charge  hire, 'that  she  never  eft  come  there. 
O  my  Custance,  wel  may  thy  ghost  have  fere. 
And  sleping  in  thy  dreme  ben  in  penance,' 
Whan  Donegild  cast  all  this  ordinance. 


This  messager  on  morwe  whan  he  awoke. 
Unto  the  castel  halt  the  nexte  wav ; 
And  to  the  constable  he  the  lettre  toke  ; 
And  whan  that  he  this  pitous  lettre  sey, 
Ful  oft  he  sayd  alas,  and  wala  wa  ; 
Lord  Crist,  quod  he,  how  may  this  world  endure  t 
So  fol  of  sinne  is  many  a  creature. 

O  mighty  God,  if  that  it  be  thy  will. 
Sin  thou  art  rightful  juge,  how  may  it  be 
That  thou  wolt  soffren  innocence  to  spill. 
And  wicked  folk  regne  in  prosperitee  I 
A  good  Custance,  alas  !  so  wo  is  me. 
That  I  mote  be  thy  turmentour,  or  dey 
On  shames  deth,  ther  is  non  other  wey. 

Wepen  both  yong  and  old  in  al  that  place, 
Wlian  that  tlie  king  this  cursed  lettre  sent : 
And  Custance  with  a  dedly  pale  face 
The  fourthe  day  toward  the  ship  she  went : 
But  natheles  she  taketh  in  good  entent 
The  will  of  Crist,  and  kneling  on  the  strond 
She  sayde.  Lord,  ay  welcome  be  tliy  send. 

He  that  me  kepte  fro  the  false  blame. 
While  I  was  in  the  lend  amonges  you, 
He  can  me  kepe  fro  harme  and  eke  fi*o  shame 
In  the  salt  see,  although  I  se  not  how  : 
As  strong  as  ever  he  was,  he  is  yet  now. 
In  him  tinist  I,  and  in  his  motlier  dere, 
Tliat  is  to  me  my  sail  and  eke  my  stere. 

Hire  litel  child  lay  weping  in  hire  arm, 
And  kneling  pitously  to  him  she  said, 
Pees,  litel  sone,  I  wol  do  thee  no  harm  * 
With  that  hire  couverchief  of  hire  bed  she  brai^ 
And  over  his  litel  eyen  she  it  laid. 
And  in  hire  arme  slie  luUeth  it  ful  fast. 
And  into  the  heven  hire  eyen  up  she  east. 

Mother,  quod  she,  and  mayden  bright  Marie, 
Soth  is,  that  thurgh  womanncs  eggement 
Mankind  was  lorne,  and  damned  ay  to  die. 
For  which  thy  child  was  on  a  crois  yrent : 
Thy  blisfnl  eyen  saw  all  his  tumient, 
Than  is  ther  no  comparison  betwene 
Thy  wo,  and  any  wo  man  may  sustene. 

Thou  saw  thy  child  yslain  before  thin  eyen. 
And  yet  now  liveth  my  litel  child  parfay  : 
Now,  lady  bright,  to  whom  all  woful  crien. 
Thou  glory  of  womanhed,  thou  faire  may. 
Thou  haven  of  refute,  bright  sterre  of  day, 
Rew  on  my  child,  that  of  thy  gentillesee 
Rewest  on  every  rewful  in  distresse. 

0  litel  child,  alas  !  what  is  thy  gilt. 
That  never  wroughtest  sinne  as  yet  parde  f 
Why  wol  thin  hmrde  father  have  thee  spilt ! 
O  mercy,  dere  constable,  (quod  she) 
As  let  my  litel  child  dwell  here  with  thee : 
And  if  thou  darst  not  saven  him  fro  blame. 
So  kisse  him  ones  in  his  fadres  name. 


Therwith  she  loketh  backward  to  the  lond, 
And  saide  ;  Fai'cwel,  honsbond  routheles  I 
And  up  she  rist,  and  walketh  doun  the  strond 
Toward  the  ship,  hire  foloweth  all  the  prees : 
And  ever  she  praieth  hire  child  to  hold  his  pees. 
And  taketh  hire  leve,  and  with  an  holy  entent 
She  bleaseth  hire,  and  into  the  ship  she  went. 
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led  was  tl:e  ship,  it  is  no  dredc, 
tictly  for  hire  a  ful  long  splice  : 
er  necessaries  that  shuld  nede 
ynow,  heried  be  Goddes  grace  : 
d  and  wether,  almighty  God  purchace, 
Dg  hire  home,  I  can  no  better  say, 
he  see  she  driveth  forth  hire  way. 

he  king  eometh  home  sone  after  thib 

I  castel,  of  the  which  I  told, 

eth  wher  his  wif  and  his  child  is  ; 

stable  gan  about  his  herte  cold, 

inly  all  the  roatere  he  him  told 

m  herd,  I  can  tell  it  no  better, 

wed  the  king  his  sele  and  his  letter ; 

ayde  ;  Lord,  as  ye  commanded  me 
e  of  deth,  so  liave  I  don  certain, 
ssager  turmented  was,  til  he 
eknowe,  and  tellen  plat  and  plain, 
it  to  night  in  what  place  he  had  lain  . 
s  by  wit  and  subtil  euquering 
d  was  by  whom  this  harm  gan  spring. 

jind  was  knowen  that  the  lettre  wrote, 

the  venime  of  this  cursed  dede ; 

v\mt  wise,  certainly  I  n*ot. 

ct  is  this,  that  Alia  out  of  drede 

ler  slew,  that  moun  men  plainly  rede, 

t  she  traitour  was  to  hire  ligeauce  : 

deth  this  old  Donegild  with  meschanoe. 

orwe  that  this  Alia  night  and  day 
for  his  wif  and  for  his  child  also, 
no  tonge  that  it  tellen  may. 
r  wol  I  agen  to  Custance  go, 
teth  in  the  see  in  peine  and  wo 
"e  and  more,  as  liked  Cristes  sonde, 
hire  ship  approched  to  the  londe. 

r  an  hethen  castel  at  the  last, 
;h  the  name  in  my  text  I  not  find) 
i  and  eke  hire  child  the  see  up  cast. 
y  Grod,  that  saved  al!  mankind, 
I  Custance  and  on  hire  child  som  mind, 
len  is  in  hethen  bond  eftsone 
to  spill,  as  I  shal  tell  you  sone. 

fro  the  castel  eometh  ther  many  a  wight 
en  on  this  ship,  and  on  Custance  : 
rtly  fro  the  castel  on  a  night, 
les  steward  (God  yeve  him  nieschance) 
that  had  reneyed  our  creance, 
to  the  ship  alone,  and  said,  he  wolde 
mum  be^  whether  she  wolde  or  n'oldo. 

as  thiK  wretched  woman  tho  begon, 

Ide  cried,  and  she  cried  pitously  : 

Tul  7/Iary  halpe  hire  right  anon, 

1  hire  strogling  wcl  and  mightily 

;f  Cell  over  bord  al  sodenly, 

;he  see  he  drenched  for  vengeance, 

a  hath  Crist  unwemmed  kept  Custaneo. 

le  Inst  of  luxurie,  lo  thin  ende, 
f  that  thou  faintest  mannes  mind, 
aily  thou  wolt  his  body  shende. 
of  thy  werk,  or  of  thy  lustes  blind, 
laining :  how  many  may  men  find, 
t  for  werk  somtime,  but  for  tli'entent 
this  sinne,  ben  other  slain  ur  shent. 


How  may  this  weke  woman  ban  the  sti-engtli 
Hire  to  defend  again  this  renegate  I 

0  Golias,  unmesurable  of  length. 

How  mighte  David  maken  thee  so  mate ! 
So  yonge,  and  of  armare  so  desolate. 
How  dorst  he  loke  upon  thy  dredful  face  f 
Wei  may  men  seen  it  was  but  Goddes  grace. 

Who  yaf  Judith  corage  or  hardinesse 
To  sleen  him  Holofernes  in  his  tent. 
And  to  deliver  out  of  wretchednesse 
The  peple  of  God  !  I  say  for  this  entent. 
That  right  as  God  spirit  of  vigour  sent 
To  hem,  and  saved  hem  out  of  meschance. 
So  sent  he  might  and  vigour  to  Custance. 

Forth  goth  hire  ship  thurghout  the  narwe  month 
Of  Jubaltare  and  Septe,  driving  alway, 
Somtime  West,  and  somtime  North  and  South, 
And  somtime  Est,  ful  many  a  wery  day  : 
Til  Cristes  moder  (blessed  be  she  ay) 
Hath  shapen  thurgh  hire  endeles  goodncsse 
To  make  an  end  of  all  hire  hevinesse. 

Now  let  us  stint  of  Custance  but  a  throw. 
And  speke  we  of  the  Romano  emperour. 
That  out  of  Surrie  hath  by  lettres  knowe 
The  slaughter  of  cristen  folk,  and  dishonour 
Don  to  his  dough  ter  by  a  false  traitour, 

1  mene  the  cursed  wicked  Soudannesse, 
That  at  the  fest  let  sleen  both  more  and  lease. 

For  which  this  emperour  hath  sent  anon 
His  senatour,  with  real  ordinance. 
And  other  lordes,  God  wote,  many  on. 
On  Surriens  to  taken  high  vengeance  : 
They  brennen,  sleen,  and  bring  hem  to  meschaiicr 
Ful  many  a  day  :  but  shortly  this  is  th*endd, 
Hcmwaid  to  Rome  they  shapen  hem  to  wende. 

This  senatour  repaireth  with  victorie 
To  Rome  ward  sayling  ful  really. 
And  met  the  ship  driving,  as  saith  the  stone. 
In  which  Custance  sitteth  ful  pitously  : 
Nothing  ne  knew  he  what  she  was,  ne  why 
She  was  in  swiche  array,  ne  she  wil  sey 
Of  hire  estat,  though  that  she  shulde  dey. 

He  bringeth  hire  to  Rome,  and  to  his  wif 
He  yaf  hire,  and  hire  yonge  sone  also  : 
And  with  the  senatour  she  lad  hire  lif. 
Thus  can  our  lady  bringen  out  of  wo 
Woful  Custance,  and  many  another  mo : 
And  longe  time  dwelled  she  in  that  place. 
In  holy  werkes  ever,  as  was  hire  grace. 

The  senatoures  wif  her  aunte  was, 
But  for  all  that  she  knew  hire  never  the  more  : 
I  wol  no  longer  tarien  in  this  cas, 
But  to  king  Alia,  which  I  spake  of  yore, 
That  for  his  wif  wepetli  and  siketh  sore, 
I  wol  returne,  and  let  I  wol  Custance 
Under  tlie  senatoures  governance. 

King  Alia,  which  that  had  his  moder  slain. 
Upon  a  day  fell  in  swiche  repentance. 
That  if  I  shortly  tellen  shal  and  plain. 
To  Rome  he  eometh  to  receive  his  penance. 
And  putte  him  in  the  popes  ordinance 
In  high  and  low,  and  Jesu  Crist  besought, 
Foryeve  his  wicked  werkes  that  he  had  wrought 
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The  fame  anon  thurghout  the  toun  is  bom. 
How  Alia  king  shal  come  on  pilgrimage, 
By  herbergeours  that  wenten  him  bcfoniy 
For  which  the  senatour,  as  was  usage, 
Rode  him  againe,  and  many  of  his  linage. 
As  wel  to  shewen  his  high  magnificeneey 
As  to  don  any  king  a  reverence. 

Gret  chere  doth  this  noble  senatour 
To  king  Alia,  and  he  to  him  also  ; 
Everich  of  hem  doth  other  gret  honour ; 
And  so  befell,  that  in  a  day  or  two 
This  senatour  is  to  king  Alia  go 
To  fest,  and  shortly,  if  I  shal  not  lie, 
Custanoes  sone  went  in  his  compagnie. 

Som  men  wold  sain  at  requteste  of  Custanee 
This  senatour  hath  lad  this  child  to  feste  : 
I  may  not  tellen  every  circumstanee. 
Be  as  be  may,  ther  was  he  at  the  leste : 
But  soth  is  this,  that  at  his  mothers  heste 
Befom  Alia,  during  the  metes  space. 
The  child  stood,  loking  in  the  kinges  fiice. 

This  Alia  king  hath  of  this  child  gret  wonder. 
And  to  the  senatour  he  said  anon, 
Whos  is  that  faire  child  that  stondeth  yonder  t 
I  no*t,  quod  he,  by  God  and  by  Seint  Jolm ; 
A  moder  he  hath,  but  fader  hath  he  non. 
That  I  of  wote  :  but  shortly  in  a  stound 
He  told  Alia  how  that  this  child  was  found. 

But  God  wot,  quod  this  senatour  also. 
So  vertuous  a  liver  in  all  my  lif 
Ne  saw  I  never,  as  she,  ne  herd  of  mo 
Of  worldly  woman,  maiden,  widewe  or  wif : 
I  dare  wel  sayn  hire  hadde  lever  a  knif 
Thurghout  hire  brest,  than  ben  a  woman  wikke, 
Ther  is  no  man  coude  bring  hire  to  that  prikke. 

• 

Now  was  this  child  as  like  unto  Custanee 
As  possible  is  a  creature  to  be  : 
This  Alia  hath  the  face  in  remembrance 
Of  dame  Custanee,  and  theron  mused  he. 
If  that  the  childes  moder  were  aught  she 
That  is  his  wif,  and  prively  he  siehte, 
And  sped  him  fro  tho  table  that  he  mighte. 

Parfay,  thought  he,  fantome  is  in  min  bed. 
I  ought  to  deme  of  skilful  jugeraent, 
That  in  the  salte  see  my  wif  is  ded. 
And  afterward  he  made  his  argument ; 
What  wot  I,  if  that  Crist  have  hider  sent 
My  wif  by  see,  as  wel  as  he  hire  lent 
To  my  contree,  fro  Venues  that  she  went  t 

And  after  noon  home  with  the  senatour 
Goth  Alia,  for  to  see  this  wonder  chance. 
This  senatour  doth  Alia  gret  honour. 
And  hastily  he  sent  after  Custanee  : 
But  trusteth  wel,  hire  luste  not  to  dance. 
Whan  that  she  wiste  whcrfore  was  that  sonde, 
Unnethe  U|>on  hire  feet  she  mighte  stonde. 

Whan  Alia  saw  his  wif,  faire  he  hire  grette, 
And  wept,  that  it  was  routhe  for  to  see, 
For  at  tho  firato  look  he  on  hire  sette 
He  knew  wel  veraily  that  it  was  she  : 
And  Mho  for  sorwe,  as  donib  stant  as  a  tree : 
So  WAH  hire  hcrte  shette  in  hire  distresse, 
Whan  slie  remembered  his  unkindcnesse. 


Twies  she  swouneth  in  his  owen  sight, 
He  wepeth  and  liim  excuseth  pitously  : 
Now  God,  quod  he,  and  all  his  halwes  bright 
So  wisly  on  my  soule  as  have  mercy. 
That  of  youre  harme  as  gilteles  am  I, 
As  is  Maurice  my  sone,  so  like  your  fiaoe, 
Elles  the  fend  me  fetche  out  of  this  place. 

Long  was  the  sobbing  and  the  bitter  p«ne. 
Or  that  hir  woful  hertes  mighten  oese, 
Gret  was  the  pitee  for  to  here  hem  pleine, 
Thurgh  whiche  pleintes  gan  hir  wo  encreee. 
I  pray  you  all  my  labour  to  relese, 
I  may  not  tell  hir  wo  until  to-morwe, 
I  am  80  wery  for  to  speke  of  sorwe. 

But  finallpr,  whan  that  the  soth  it  wkl. 
That  Alia  gilteles  was  of  hire  wo, 
I  trow  an  hundred  times  ban  they  kist^ 
And  swiche  a  blisse  is  ther  betwix  hem  two. 
That  save  the  joye  that  lasteth  erermo, 
Ther  is  non  like,  that  any  creature 
Hath  seen  or  shal,  while  that  the  world  may  dar^ 

Tho  praied  she  hire  husbond  mekely 
In  releef  of  hire  longe  pitous  pine. 
That  he  wold  pray  hire  fader  specially. 
That  of  his  magestee  he  wold  encline 
To  vouchesauf  som  day  with  him  to  dine : 
She  praied  him  eke,  he  shulde  by  no  way 
Unto  hire  fader  no  word  of  hire  say. 

Som  men  wold  sayn,  how  that  the  child 
Doth  this  message  until  this  emperour : 
But  as  I  gesse,  Alia  was  not  so  nice, 
To  him  that  is  so  soveraine  of  honour. 
As  he  that  is  of  cristen  folk  the  flour. 
Send  any  child,  but  it  is  bet  to  deme 
He  went  himself,  and  so  it  may  wel  seme. 

This  einperour  hath  granted  gentilly 
To  come  to  dinner,  as  he  him  besoughte : 
And  wel  rede  I,  he  loked  besily 
Upon  this  child,  and  on  his  doughter  thought. 
Alia  goth  to  his  inne,  and  as  him  ought 
Arraied  for  this  feste  in  every  wise. 
As  ferforth  as  his  conning  may  suffice. 

The  morwe  came,  and  Alia  gan  him  dresae, 
And  eke  his  wif,  this  emperour  to  mete : 
And  forth  they  ride  in  joye  and  in  gladnesse. 
And  whan  she  saw  hire  fader  in  the  strete. 
She  light  adoun  and  falleth  him  to  fete. 
Fader,  quod  she,  your  yonge  child  Custanee 
Is  now  ful  dene  out  of  your  remembrance. 

I  am  your  doughter,  your  Custanee,  quod  sIm^ 
That  whilom  ye  ban  sent  into  Surrie  ; 
It  am  I,  fader,  that  in  the  salte  see 
Was  put  alone,  and  dampned  for  to  die. 
Now,  goode  fader,  I  you  mercy  crie. 
Send  me  no  more  into  non  hetlienesse, 
But  thanketh  my  lord  here  of  his  kindeni 


Who  can  the  pitous  joye  tellen  all 
Betwix  hem  thre,  sin  they  ben  thus  ymette  1 
But  of  my  tale  make  an  ende  I  shal. 
The  day  goth  fast,  I  wol  no  longer  lette. 
Thise  glade  folk  to  dinner  ben  ysette. 
In  joy  and  blisse  at  mete  I  let  hem  dwell, 
A  thousand  fold  wel  more  than  I  can  tell. 
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hild  Maurice  was  sithen  emperoar 
the  pope,  and  lived  cristenly, 
is  chirche  did  he  gret  honour : 
t  all  his  storie  passen  by, 
nee  is  my  tale  specially, 
de  Komane  gestes  men  may  find 
}  lif,  I  here  it  not  in  mind. 

ing  Alia,  whan  he  his  time  sey, 
Custance,  his  holy  wif  so  swete, 
)nd  ben  they  come  the  righte  wey, 
they  live  in  joye  and  hi  quiete. 
while  it  lasteth  I  you  hete, 
his  world  for  time  wol  not  abide, 
to  night  it  changeth  as  the  tide. 

ived  ever  in  swiche  delite  o  day, 
1  ne  meved  other  conscience, 
r  talent,  or  som  kin  affray, 
r  pride,  or  passion,  or  offence  1 
but  for  this  end  this  sentence, 
1  while  in  joye  or  in  plesancc 
he  blisse  of  Alia  with  Custance. 


For  deth,  that  taketh  of  hie  and  low  his  rente, 
Whan  passed  was  a  yere,  even  as  I  gesse, 
Out  of  this  world  this  king  Alia  he  hente, 
For  whom  Custance  hath  f  ul  gret  hevinesse. 
Now  let  us  praien  God  his  soule  blesse  : 
And  dame  Custance,  finally  to  say. 
Toward  the  toun  of  Rome  goth  hire  way. 

To  Rome  is  come  this  holy  creature, 
And  findeth  ther  hire  frendes  hole  and  sound  : 
Now  is  she  scaped  all  hire  aventure  : 
And  whan  that  she  hire  fader  hath  yfound. 
Doun  on  hire  knees  falleth  she  to  ground, 
Weping  for  tendemesse  in  herte  blithe 
She  herieth  Grod  an  hundred  thousand  sitheti 

In  rertne  and  in  holy  almesse  dede 
They  liven  alle,  and  never  asonder  wende  ; 
Till  deth  departeth  hem,  this  lif  they  lede  : 
And  fareth  now  wel,  my  tale  is  at  an  ende. 
Now  Jesu  Crist,  that  of  his  might  may  seude 
Joye  after  wo,  goveme  us  in  his  grace, 
And  kepe  us  alTe  tlmt  ben  in  this  place. 
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NCE,  though  non  auctoritee 

this  world,  is  right  ynough  for  me 

'  of  wo  that  is  in  mariage  : 

lings,  sin  I  twelf  yere  was  of  age, 

d  be  God  that  is  eterne  on  live) 

les  at  chirche  dore  have  I  had  five, 

[>ften  might  ban  wedded  be) 

were  worthy  men  in  hir  degree. 

e  was  told,  not  longe  time  agon  isy 

len  Crist  ne  went  never  but  onis 

ing,  in  the  Cane  of  Galilee, 

that  ilke  ensample  taught  he  me, 

e  shulde  wedded  be  but  ones. 

Q  eke,  which  a  sharpo  word  for  the  nonM, 

welle  Jesu,  God  and  man, 

reprefe  of  the  Samaritan  : 
st  yhadde  five  husbonds,  sayde  he  ; 
ke  man,  that  now  hath  wedded  thee, 
yn  husbond  :  thus  said  he  certain ; 
at  he  ment  therby,  I  can  not  sain. 

I  aske,  why  that  the  fifthe  man 
1  husbond  to  the  Samantan  ? 
ny  might  she  have  in  mariage  t 
1  I  never  tellen  in  min  age 
is  noumbre  diffinitioun  ; 
y  devine,  and  glosen  up  and  doun. 
el  I  wot,  expresse  withouten  lie 

us  for  to  wex  and  multiplie  ; 
itil  text  can  I  wel  understond. 

I  wot,  he  sayd,  that  min  husbond 
ve  fader  and  moder,  and  take  to  me  I 
lo  noumbre  mention  made  he, 
nie  or  of  octogamie  ; 
uld  men  than  speke  of  it  vilanie  t 


^ 


Lo  here  the  wise  King  Dan  Salomon, 
I  trow  he  hadde  wives  mo  than  on, 
As  wolde  God  it  leful  were  to  me 
o  be  refreshed  half  so  oft  as  he) 
Which  a  gift  of  God  had  he  for  alle  liis  wives  t 
No  man  hath  swiche,  that  in  this  world  on  livo  i& 
God  wot,  this  noble  king,  as  to  my  witte. 
The  firste  night  had  manv  a  mery  fitte 
With  eche  of  hem,  so  wel  was  him  on  live. 
Blessed  be  Grod  tliat  I  have  wedded  five. 
Welcome  the  sixthe  whan  that  ever  he  shalL 
For  sith  I  wol  not  kepe  me  chaste  in  a)l, 
Whan  min  husbond  is  fro  the  world  ygon, 
Som  cristen  man  shal  wedden  me  anon. 
For  than  the  apostle  saith,  that  I  am  fre 
To  wedde,  a'  goddes  half,  wher  it  liketh  me. 
He  saith,  that  to  be  wedded  is  no  sinne  ; 
Better  is  to  be  wedded  than  to  brinne. 

What  rekketh  me  though  folk  say  vilanie 
Of  shrewed  Lamech,  and  his  bigamie ! 
J  wot  wel  Abraham  was  an  holy  man, 
And  Jacob  eke,  as  fer  as  ever  I  can. 
And  eche  of  hem  had  wives  mo  tliau  two. 
And  many  another  holy  man  also. 
Wher  can  ye  seen  in  any  maner  age 
That  highe  God  defended  mariage 
By  expresse  word  !     I  pray  you  telleth  me. 
Or  wher  commanded  he  virginitee  ! 

I  wot  as  wel  as  ye,  it  is  no  drede. 
The  apostle,  whan  he  spake  of  maidenhede. 
He  said,  that  precept  therof  had  he  non  : 
Men  may  conseille  a  woman  to  ben  on. 
But  conseilling  is  no  commandement ; 
He  put  it  in  our  owcn  jugement. 

For  hadde  God  commanded  maidenhede, 
Than  had  he  dampned  wedding  out  of  drede  ; 
And  certes,  if  ther  were  no  sede  ysowe, 
Virginitee  than  wherof  shuld  it  growe  t 
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Poule  dorste  not  commanden  at  the  lest 
A  thing,  of  which  hismaister  yaf  uon  best. 
The  dart  is  sette  up  for  virginitee, 
Catch  vrho  so  may,  who  renneth  best  let  see. 
But  this  word  is  not  take  of  every  wight, 
But  ther  as  God  wol  yevo  it  of  his  might. 
I  wot  wel  that  the  apostle  was  a  maid, 
But  natheles,  though  that  he  wrote  and  said, 
He  wold  that  every  wight  were  swicbe  as  he, 
All  n*is  but  conscil  to  virginitee. 
And  for  to  ben  a  wif  he  yaf  me  leve. 
Of  indulgence,  so  n*is  it  non  repreve 
To  wedden  me,  if  that  my  make  die, 
Witboute  exception  of  bigamie  ; 
All  were  it  good  no  woman  for  to  touche, 
( He  ment  as  in  his  bed  or  in  his  couche) 
For  peril  is  both  fire  and  tow  to  assemble ; 
Ye  know  what  this  ensample  may  resemble. 

This  is  all  and  som,  he  held  virginitee 
More  parfit  than  wedding  in  freeltee : 
(Freeltee  clepe  I,  but  if  that  he  and  she 
Wold  lede  hir  lives  all  in  chastitee^ 
I  graunt  it  wcl,  I  have  of  non  envie. 
Who  maidenhed  preferi'e  to  bigamie  ; 
It  liketh  hem  to  be  clene  in  body  and  gost : 
Of  min  estat  I  wol  not  makcn  bost. 

For  wel  ye  know,  a  lord  in  his  hoashold 
Ne  hath  nat  every  vessell  all  of  gold  : 
Som  ben  of  tree  ;  and  don  hir  lord  service. 
God  clepeth  folk  to  him  in  sondry  wise. 
And  everich  hath  of  God  a  propre  gift, 
Som  this,  som  that,  as  that  him  liketh  shift. 
Virginitee  is  gret  perfection, 
And  continence  eke  with  devotion  : 
But  Crist,  that  of  perfection  is  welle, 
Ne  bade  not  every  wight  he  shulde  go  selle 
All  that  he  had,  and  yeve  it  to  the  poure. 
And  in  swiche  wise  folow  him  and  his  lore  : 
He  spake  to  hem  that  wold  live  parfitly. 
And,  lordings,  (by  your  leve)  that  am  nat  I ; 
I  wol  bestow  the  flour  of  all  myn  age 
In  th'  actes  and  the  fruit  of  manage. 

Tell  me  also,  to  what  conclusion 
Were  membres  made  of  generation, 
And  of  so  parfit  wise  a  wight  ywrought ! 
Trusteth  me  wel,  they  were  nat  made  for  nought. 
Glose  who  so  wol,  and  say  bothe  up  and  doun, 
That  they  were  made  for  purgatioun 
Of  urine,  and  of  other  thinges  smale. 
And  eke  to  know  a  female  from  a  male  : 
And  for  non  other  cause  t  say  ye  no  ! 
The  experience  wot  wel  it  is  not  so. 
So  that  the  clerkes  be  not  with  me  wroth, 
I  s%y  this,  that  they  maked  ben  for  both, 
This  is  to  sayn,  for  ofiice,  and  for  ese 
Of  engendrure,  ther  we  not  God  displese. 
Why  shuld  men  elles  in  hir  bookes  sette. 
That  man  shal  yelden  to  his  wif  hii'e  dette ! 
Now  wherwith  shuld  he  make  his  payement, 
If  he  ne  used  his  8ely  instrument ! 
Than  were  they  made  upon  a  creature 
To  purge  urine,  and  eke  for  engendrure. 

But  I  say  not  that  every  wight  is  hold. 
That  hath  swiche  hameis  as  1  to  you  told. 
To  gon  and  usen  hem  in  engendrure  ; 
Than  shuld  men  take  of  chastitee  no  cure. 
Crist  was  a  maide,  and  shapen  as  a  man, 
And  many  a  seint,  sith  that  this  world  bogaa, 
Yet  lived  they  ever  in  parfit  chastitee. 
I  n*ill  envie  with  no  virginitee. 


Let  hem  with  bred  of  pured  whete  be  fed, 

And  let  us  wives  eten  barly  bred. 

And  yet  with  barly  bred,  Mark  tellen  can, 

Our  Lord  Jesu  refreshed  many  a  man. 

In  swiche  estat  as  Grod  hath  cleped  us, 

I  wol  persever,  I  n'am  not  precious, 

In  wifhode  wol  I  use  min  instrument 

As  frely  as  my  maker  hath  it  sent. 

If  I  be  dangerous  God  yeve  me  sorwe, 

Min  husbond  shal  it  liave  both  even  and  mor«ie. 

Whan  that  him  list  come  forth  and  pay  his  dette. 

An  husbond  wol  I  have,  I  wol  not  lette. 

Which  shal  be  both  my  dettour  and  my  thrally 

And  have  his  tribulation  withall 

Upon  his  flesh,  while  that  I  am  his  wif. 

I  have  the  power  during  all  my  lif 

Upon  his  propre  body,  and  nat  he  ; 

Right  thus  the  apostle  told  it  unto  me, 

And  bad  our  husbonds  for  to  love  us  wel ; 

All  this  sentence  me  liketh  every  del. 

Up  stert  the  pardoner,  and  that  anon  ; 
Now,  dame,  quod  he,  by  God  and  by  Seint  John, 
Ye  ben  a  noble  prcchour  in  this  cas. 
I  was  about  to  wed  a  wif,  alas  I 
What !  shuld  I  hie  it  on  my  flesh  so  dcre  t 
Yet  had  I  lever  wed  no  wif  to-yere. 

Abide,  quod  she,  my  tale  is  not  begonne. 
Nay,  thou  shalt  drinken  of  another  tonne 
Er  that  I  go,  shal  savour  worse  than  ale. 
And  whan  that  I  have  told  thee  forth  my  tale 
Of  tribulation  in  mariage. 
Of  which  I  am  expert  in  all  min  age, 
(This  is  to  sayn,  myself  hath  ben  the  whippe) 
Than  maiest  thou  cheeen  wheder  thou  woit  atj^ps 
Of  thilke  tonne,  that  I  shal  abroche. 
Beware  of  it,  er  thou  to  neigh  approche. 
For  I  shal  tell  ensamples  mo  than  ten : 
Who  so  that  n'ill  beware  by  other  men 
By,  him  shal  other  men  corrected  be : 
Thise  same  wordes  writeth  Ptholomee, 
Rede  in  his  Almageste,  and  take  it  there. 

Dame,  I  wold  pi*ay  you,  if  your  will  it  were, 
Sayde  this  pardoner,  as  ye  began. 
Tell  forth  your  tale,  and  spareth  for  no  man, 
And  techeth  us  yonge  men  of  your  practiko. 

Gkdly,  quod  she,  sin  that  it  may  you  like. 
But  that  I  pray  to  all  this  compagnie. 
If  that  I  speke  after  my  fantasie, 
As  taketh  not  a  greefe  of  that  I  say. 
For  min  entente  is  not  but  for  to  play. 

Now,  sires,  than  wol  I  tell  you  forth  my  tale. 
As  ever  mote  I  drinken  win  or  ale 
I  shal  say  soth,  the  husbondes  that  I  had 
As  three  of  hem  were  good,  and  two  were  bad. 
The  three  were  goode  men  and  riehe  and  oldo. 
Unethes  mighten  they  the  statute  holde, 
In  which  that  they  were  bounden  unto  me. 
Ye  wot  wel  what  I  meue  of  this  parde. 
As  God  me  helpe,  I  laugh  whan  that  I  thinke. 
How  pitously  a-night  I  made  hem  swink^ 
But  by  my  fay,  I  tolde  of  it  no  store: 
They  had  me  yeven  hir  lond  and  hir  tresore, 
Me  neded  not  do  lenger  diligence 
To  win  hir  love,  or  don  hem  reverence. 
They  loved  me  so  wel  by  God  above, 
That  I  ne  tolde  no  deintee  of  hir  love. 
A  wise  woman  wol  besie  hire  ever  in  on 
To  geten  hir  love,  ther  as  she  hath  non. 
But  sith  I  had  hem  hollv  in  min  bond. 
And  that  they  hadde  yeven  me  all  hir  lond^ 
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ild  I  taken  kepe  hem  for  to  plese, 
ire  for  my  profit,  or  min  ese  i 
I  so  a-werke  by  my  fay, 
ly  a  night  they  songen  wala  wa, 
n  was  not  fet  for  hem,  I  trow, 
I  men  have  in  Elssex  at  Donraow. 
ed  hem  so  wel  after  my  lawe, 
e  of  hem  ful  blisful  was  and  fawe 
Dn  me  gay  thinges  fro  the  feyre. 
*e  ful  glade  whan  I  spake  hem  fayre^ 
it  wot,  I  chidde  hem  spitously. 
iceneth  how  I  bare  me  proprely. 
ie  wives,  that  can  understond, 
.1  ye  speke,  and  here  hem  wrong  on  hond, 
so  boldely  can  ther  no  man 
,nd  Hen  as  a  woman  can. 
•t  this  by  \vives  that  ben  wise, 
be  whan  they  hem  misavise.) 
if  if  that  she  can  hire  good, 
m  hem  on  bond  the  cow  is  wood, 
in  witnesse  of  hire  owen  mayd 
sent  :  but  herkeneth  how  I  sayd. 
de  kaynard,  is  this  thin  amy  \ 
ny  neigheboures  wif  so  gay  ? 
noured  over  al  wher  she  goth, 
ome,  I  have  no  thrifty  cloth. 
St  thou  at  my  neigheboures  hous  ? 
fairc  \  art  thou  so  amorous  ? 
vvnest  thou  with  our  maide  ?  benedhUe, 
lechour,  let  thy  japes  be. 
I  have  a  gossib,  or  a  frend, 
ten  gilt)  thou  chidest  as  a  fend, 
walke  or  play  unto  his  hous. 
:;omest  home  as  dronken  as  a  mous, 
;hest  on  thy  benclie,  with  evil  prefo  * 
•8t  to  me,  it  is  a  gret  meschiefe 
k  poure  woman,  for  costage  : 
lat  she  be  riche  of  high  parage, 
^st  thou,  that  it  is  a  tourmentrie 
hire  pride  and  hire  nielancolie, 
lat  she  be  faire,  thou  veray  knave, 
st  that  every  holour  wol  hire  have, 
no  while  in  chastitee  abide, 
issailled  upon  every  side, 
rst  som  folk  desire  us  for  richesse, 
our  shape,  and  som  for  our  fairnesse, 
,  for  she  can  other  sing  or  dance, 
I  for  gentillesse  and  daliance, 
hire  hondes  and  hii'e  armos  smale  : 
;h  all  to  the  devil  by  thy  tale, 
r'st,  men  may  not  kepe  a  castcl  wal, 
3  long  assailled  be  over  al. 
lat  she  be  foul,  thou  sayst,  that  slio 
.  every  man  that  she  may  see ; 
spaniel,  she  wol  on  him  lepe, 
(lay  finden  som  man  hire  to  chepe, 
>o  grey  goos  goth  ther  in  the  lake, 
t  thou)  that  wol  ben  withoute  a  make, 
it,  it  is  an  hard  thing  for  to  welde 
that  no  man  wol,  his  thankes,  helde. 
sayst  thou,  !orel,  whan  thou  gost  to  bed, 
;  no  wise  man  nedeth  for  to  wed, 
an  that  entendeth  unto  heven. 
Ide  thonder  dint  and  firy  leven 
r  welked  nekke  be  to-broke, 
iayst,  that  dropping  houses,  and  eke  smoke, 
ling  wives  makcn  men  to  flee 
ir  owen  hous  ;  a,  hencdicitey 
leth  swiche  an  old  man  for  to  chide  ! 
sayst,  we  wives  wol  our  vices  hide, 


Til  we  be  fast,  and  than  we  wol  hem  shewe. 
Wel  may  that  be  a  pi*overbe  of  a  shrewe. 

Thou  sayst,  that  oxen,  asses,  hors,  and  houndcs, 
They  ben  assaied  at  divei*se  stoundes, 
Basines,  lavoures,  or  that  men  hem  bie, 
Spones,  stooles,  and  all  swiche  husbondrie. 
And  so  ben  pottes,  clothes,  and  aray. 
But  folk  of  wives  maken  non  assay. 
Til  they  ben  wedded,  olde  dotard  shrewe  ! 
And  than,  sayst  thou,  we  wol  our  vices  shewe. 

Thou  sayst  also,  that  it  displeseth  me. 
But  if  that  thou  wolt  preisen  my  beautee^ 
And  but  thou  pore  alway  upon  my  face. 
And  depe  me  faire  dame  in  every  place  ; 
And  but  thou  make  a  feste  on  thilke  day 
That  I  was  borne,  and  make  me  fresh  and  gay^ 
And  but  thou  do  to  my  norice  honour. 
And  to  my  chamberere  within  my  hour, 
And  to  my  faders  folk,  and  myn  allies; 
Thus  sayst  thou,  olde  barel  ful  of  lies. 

And  yet  also  of  our  prentis  Jankin, 
For  his  crispe  here,  shining  as  gold  so  fin, 
And  for  he  squiereth  me  both  up  and  doun. 
Yet  hast  thou  caught  a  false  suspection  : 
I  wol  him  nat,  though  thou  were  ded  to-morwe. 

But  tell  me  this,  why  hidest  thou  with  sorwe 
The  keies  of  thy  chest  away  fro  me  ! 
It  is  my  good  as  wel  as  thin  parde. 
What,  wenest  thou  make  an  idiot  of  our  dame  1 
Now  by  that  Lord  that  cleped  is  Seint  Jame, 
Thou  shalt  nat  bothe,  thouzh  that  thou  were  wood, 
Be  maister  of  my  body  and  of  my  good. 
That  on  thou  shalt  forgo  maugrc  thin  eyen. 
What  helpeth  it  of  me  to  enquere  and  spien  f 
I  trow  thou  woldest  locke  me  in  thy  chestc. 
Thou  shuldest  say,  Fayr  wif,  go  wher  thee  leste  ; 
Talie  your  dbport ;  1  wol  nat  Icve  no  tales ; 
I  know  you  for  a  ti'ewe  wif,  dame  Ales. 

We  love  no  man,  that  taketh  kepe  or  charge 
Wher  that  we  gon,  we  wol  be  at  our  large. 
Of  alle  men  yblessed  mote  he  be 
The  wise  astrologien  Dan  Ptholomee, 
Tliat  sayth  this  proverbe  in  his  Almageste  : 
Of  alle  men  his  wisdom  is  higheste. 
That  rekketh  not  who  hath  the  world  in  bond. 

By  this  proverbe  thou  shalt  wel  understoud. 
Have  thou  ynough,  what  thar  thee  rekke  or  cai*© 
How  merily  that  other  folkes  fare  \ 
For  certes,  olde  dotard,  by  your  leve. 
Ye  shullen  have  queint  right  ynough  at  eve. 
He  is  to  gret  a  nigard  that  wol  werne 
A  man  to  light  a  candel  at  his  lanterne  ; 
He  shal  have  never  the  lesse  light  parde. 
Have  thou  ynough,  thee  thar  not  plalnen  thee. 

Thou  sayst  also,  if  that  we  make  us  gay 
With  clothing  and  with  precious  array. 
That  it  is  peril  of  our  chastitee. 
And  yet,  with  sorwe,  thou  enforcest  thee. 
And  sayst  thise  wordes  in  the  apostles  name  : 
In  habit  made  with  chastitee  and  shame 
Ye  women  shul  appareile  you,  (quod  he) 
And  nat  in  ti-essed  here,  and  gay  perrie. 
As  perles,  ne  with  gold,  ne  clothes  riche. 

After  thy  text,  ne  after  thy  rubricho 
I  wol  not  work  as  mochel  as  a  gnat. 

Thou  sayst  also,  I  walke  out  like  a  cat ; 
For  who  so  wolde  senge  the  cattes  skin, 
Than  wol  the  cat  wel  dwellen  in  hire  in  ; 
And  if  the  cattes  skin  be  sleke  and  gay, 
She  wol  nat  dwellen  in  hous  half  a  day. 
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Bat  forth  she  wol,  or  any  day  be  dawed. 
To  shew  hire  skin,  and  gon  a  caterwawed. 
This  is  to  say,  if  I  be  gay,  sire  shrewe, 
I  wol  renne  oat,  my  borel  for  to  shewe. 
Sire  olde  fool,  what  helpeth  thee  to  spien  t 
Though  thou  pray  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyen 
To  be  my  wardecorps.  as  he  can  best. 
In  faith  he  shal  not  kepe  me  but  me  lest : 
Yet  coude  I  make  his  herd,  so  mote  I  the. 

Thou  sayest  eke,  that  ther  ben  thinges  three. 
Which  thinges  gretly  troublen  all  this  erthe. 
And  that  no  wight  ne  may  endure  the  ferthe : 
O  lefe  sire  shrewe,  Jesu  short  thy  lif. 

Yet  prechest  thou,  and  sayst,  an  hateful  wif 
Yrekened  is  for  on  of  thise  meschanoes. 
Be  ther  non  other  manor  resemblances 
That  ye  may  liken  your  parables  to^ 
But  if  a  sely  wif  be  on  of  tho  I 

Thou  likenest  eke  womans  lore  to  helle. 
To  barrien  lend,  ther  water  may  not  dwelle* 

Thou  likenest  it  also  to  wilde  fire  ; 
The  more  it  brenneth,  the  more  it  hath  desire 
To  consume  every  thing,  that  brent  wol  be. 

Thou  sayest,  right  as  wormes  shende  a  txe. 
Right  so  a  wif  destroieth  hir  husbond  ; 
This  knowen  they  that  ben  to  wives  bond. 

Lordings,  right  thus,  as  ye  han  nnderstond, 
Bare  I  stUly  rain  old  husbondes  on  bond, 
Tlrnt  thus  they  saiden  in  hir  dronkennesse ; 
And  all  was  false,  but  as  I  toke  witnesse 
On  Jankin,  and  upon  my  nece  also. 

0  Lord,  the  peine  I  did  hem,  and  the  wOy 
Ful  gilteles,  by  Goddes  swete  pine  ; 
For  as  an  hors,  I  coude  bite  and  whine ; 

1  coude  plain,  and  I  wms  in  the  gilt. 
Or  dies  oftentime  I  had  ben  spilt. 

Who  so  first  cometh  to  the  mill,  first  grint ; 
I  plained  first,  so  was  our  werre  ystint 
Thev  were  ful  glad  to  excusen  hem  ful  blive 
Of  thing,  the  which  they  never  agilt  hir  live. 
Of  wenches  wold  I  beren  hem  on  bond. 
Whan  that  for  sike  unnethes  might  they  stond, 
Yet  tikeled  I  his  herte  for  that  he 
Wend  that  I  had  of  him  so  gret  chiertee : 
I  swoi*e  that  all  my  walking  out  by  night 
Was  for  to  espien  wenches  that  he  digh*t : 
Under  that  colour  had  I  many  a  mirth. 
For  all  swiche  wit  is  yeven  us  in  our  birth  ; 
Deceite,  weping,  spinning,  God  hath  yeven 
To  women  kindly,  while  that  they  may  liven. 
And  thus  of  o  thing  I  may  avaunten  me, 
At  th*ende  I  had  the  beter  in  eche  d^ree, 
By  sleight  or  force,  or  by  som  maner  thing. 
As  by  continual  murmur  or  grutching. 
Namely  a-bed,  ther  hadden  they  meschanoe, 
Ther  wold  I  chide,  and  don  hem  no  plesance  : 
I  wold  no  lenger  in  the  bed  abide, 
If  that  I  felt  his  arme  over  my  side, 
Til  he  had  made  his  raunson  unto  me. 
Than  wold  I  soffre  him  do  his  nicetee. 
And  therfore  every  man  this  tale  I  tell, 
Winne  who  so  may,  for  all  is  for  to  sell : 
With  empty  bond  men  may  no  haukes  lore, 
For  winning  wokl  I  all  his  lust  endure, 
And  maken  me  a  feined  appetit. 
And  yet  in  bacon  had  I  never  dclit : 
That  raaked  me  that  ever  I  wold  hem  chide. 
For  though  the  pope  had  sitten  hem  beside, 
I  wold  not  spare  hem  at  hir  owen  bord, 
'^or  by  my  trouthe  I  quitte  hem  word  for  word. 


As  helpe  me  veray  God  omnipotent, 
Tho  I  right  now  shuld  make  my  testament, 
I  ne  owe  hem  not  a  word,  that  it  n'is  quit, 
I  brought  it  so  abonten  by  my  wit. 
That  they  must  yeve  it  up,  as  for  the  best. 
Or  elles  had  we  never  ben  in  rest. 
For  though  he  loked  as  a  wood  leon. 
Yet  shuld  he  faille  of  his  oonclusioiu 

Than  wold  I  say,  now,  goode  lefe,  take  kep^ 
How  mekely  loketh  Wilkin  oure  shepe  I 
Come  ner  my  spouse,  and  let  me  ba  thy  eheks. 
Ye  shulden  be  al  patient  and  meke. 
And  han  a  swete  spiced  conscience,, 
Sith  ye  so  preche  of  Jobes  patience. 
Suffreth  alway,  sin  ye  so  wel  can  preche, 
And  but  ye  do,  certain  we  shal  you  teche 
That  it  is  faire  to  han  a  wif  in  pees. 
On  of  us  two  moste  bowen  doutelees : 
And,  sith  a  man  is  more  resonable 
Than  woman  is,  ye  mosten  ben  snffrable. 
What  aileth  you  to  grutchen  thus  and  groae  ? 
Is  it  for  ye  wold  have  my  queint  alone  t 
Why  take  it  all :  lo,  have  it  every  deL 
Peter,  I  shrew  you  but  ye  love  it  weL 
For  if  I  wolde  sell  my  belle  ehote, 
I  coude  waike  as  fresishe  as  is  a  rose. 
But  I  wol  kepe  it  for  your  owen  toth. 
Ye  be  to  blame,  by  Grod,  I  say  you  8oth« 

Swiche  maner  wordes  hadden  we  on  bond. 
Now  wol  I  speken  of  my  fourthe  husbond. 

My  fourthe  husbonde  was  a  reveUour, 
This  is  to  sayn,  he  had  a  paramour, 
And  I  was  yonge  and  ful  of  ragerie, 
Stibbome  and  strong,  and  ioly  as  a  pie. 
Tho  coude  I  dancen  to  an  barpe  smale, 
And  sing  ywis  as  any  nightingale. 
Whan  I  had  dronke  a  draught  of  swete  wine. 
Metellius,  the  foule  cherle,  the  swine. 
That  with  a  staf  beraft  his  wif  hire  lif 
For  she  drank  wine,  though  I  had  ben  his  wl^ 
Ne  shuld  he  not  have  daunted  me  fro  drinke : 
And  after  wine  of  Venus  most  I  thinke. 
For  al  so  siker  as  cold  engendreth  hayl, 
A  likerous  mouth  most  han  a  likerous  tayL 
In  woman  vinolent  is  no  defence, 
This  knowen  lechours  by  experience. 

But,  lord  Crist,  whan  that  it  remembveth  me 
Upon  my  youth,  and  on  my  joUtee, 
It  tikleth  me  about  myn  herte-rote. 
Unto  this  day  it  doth  myn  herte  bote. 
That  I  have  had  my  world  as  in  my  time. 
But  age,  alas  !  that  all  wol  envenime. 
Hath  me  beraft  my  beautee  and  my  pith : 
Let  go,  farewel,  the  devil  go  therwith. 
The  flour  is  gon,  ther  n^is  no  more  to  tell. 
The  bren,  as  I  best  may,  now  moste  I  sell. 
But  yet  to  be  right  mery  wol  I  fond. 
Now  forth  to  tellen  of  my  fourthe  husbond. 

I  say,  I  had  in  herte  gret  despit, 
That  he  of  any  other  haid  delit ; 
But  he  was  quit  by  God  and  by  Seint  Joce : 
I  made  him  of  the  same  wood  a  croce. 
Not  of  my  body  in  no  foule  manere, 
But  certainly  I  made  folk  swiche  chore, 
That  in  his  owen  grese  I  made  him  fiie 
For  anger,  and  for  veray  jalousie. 
By  God,  in  erth  I  was  his  purgatorie. 
For  which  I  hope  his  soule  be  in  glorie. 
For,  God  it  wote,  he  sate  ful  oft  and  songe, 
I  Whan  that  his  sho  ful  bitterly  him  wronge. 
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s  no  wight,  savo  God  and  he,  that  wiste 

a  wise  how  sore  that  I  him  twiste. 
whan  J  came  fro  Jerusalem, 

ygrave  under  the  rode-beem : 
}  tombe  not  so  curious 
he  sepulcre  of  him  Darius, 
hat  Appelles  wrought  so  sotelly. 

wast  to  bury  hem  preciously, 
iarewel,  God  give  his  soule  rest, 
'W  in  his  grave  and  in  his  chest, 
•f  my  fifthe  husbonde  wol  I  telle  : 
lis  soule  never  come  in  helle. 
was  he  to  me  the  moete  shrew, 
i  I  on  my  ribbes  all  by  rew, 
r  shal,  unto  min  ending  day. 
tir  bed  he  was  so  fresh  and  gay, 
rwithall  he  coude  so  wel  me  glose, 
lat  he  wolde  ban  my  belle  chote^ 
)ugh  he  had  me  bet  on  every  bon, 
e  win  agen  my  love  anon. 
!  love  him  the  bet,  for  he 
lis  love  so  dangerous  to  me. 
men  ban,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie, 
latere  a  queinte  fantasie. 
rhat  thing  we  may  nat  lightly  have, 
r  wol  we  cry  all  day  and  crave, 
us  thing,  and  that  desiren  we  ; 

us  fast,  and  thanne  wol  we  flee, 
iger  uttren  we  all  our  chafTare  ; 
ss  at  market  maketh  dere  ware, 
ret  chepe  is  holden  at  litel  prise  ; 
weth  every  woman  that  is  wise, 
the  husbonde,  God  his  soule  blesse, 
lat  I  toke  for  love  and  no  richesse, 
me  was  a  clerk  of  Oxenforde, 

left  scole,  and  went  at  home  at  borde 

go«ib,  dwelling  in  oure  toun  : 
» hire  soule,  hire  name  was  Allsoun. 
f  my  herte  and  all  my  privetee, 

our  parish  preest,  so  mote  I  the. 
)ewried  I  my  conseil  all ; 
my  husbond  pissed  on  a  wall, 

thing  that  shuld  have  cost  his  lif, 
and  to  another  worthy  wif, 
ly  nece,  which  that  I  loved  wel, 
ive  told  his  conseil  every  del. 

did  ful  often,  God  it  wote, 
le  his  face  ful  often  red  and  bote 
y  shame,  and  blamed  himself,  for  he 

to  me  so  gret  a  privetee. 
>  befell  that  ones  in  a  Lent, 

times  I  to  my  gossib  wcn^ 

yet  I  loved  to  be  gay, 

o  walke  in  March,  April,  and  May 

us  to  hous,  to  hcren  sondry  tales) 

kin  clerk,  and  my  gossib  dame  Ales, 

yself,  into  the  feldes  went. 

bond  was  at  London  all  that  Lent ; 

;  better  leiser  for  to  pleic, 

U>  see,  and  eke  for  to  be  seie 

folk  ;  what  wist  1  wher  my  grace 

}eTi  for  to  be,  or  in  what  place  I 

made  I  my  visitations 

!S,  and  to  processions, 

ings  eke,  and  to  thise  pil«;nmages, 

i  of  miracles,  and  mariages, 

ed  U|)on  my  gay  skarlct  gites. 

rmes,  ue  thise  mothes,  ne  thise  mites 

'  paraille  frett  hem  never  a  del, 

t  tliou  why  !  for  they  were  used  weL 


Now  wol  I  tellen  forth  wliat  happed  me : 
I  say,  that  in  the  feldes  walked  we, 
Till  trewely  we  had  swiche  dalianoe 
This  clerk  and  I,  that  of  my  porveanoe 
I  spake  to  him,  and  said  him  how  that  he. 
If  I  were  widewe,  shulde  wedden  me. 
For  certainly,  I  say  for  no  bobanee. 
Yet  was  I  never  without  porveanee 
Of  mariage,  ne  of  other  thinses  eke : 
I  hold  a  mouses  wit  not  worm  a  leke, 
That  hath  but  on  hole  for  to  sterten  to^ 
And  if  that  faille,  than  is  all  ydo. 

I  bare  him  on  bond  he  had  enchanted  me ; 
(My  dame  taughte  me  that  subtiltee) 
And  eke  I  sayd,  I  mette  of  him  all  night. 
He  wold  ban  slain  me,  as  I  lay  upright. 
And  all  my  bed  was  full  of  veray  blood  ; 
But  yet  I  hope  that  ye  shuln  do  me  good ; 
For  blood  betokeneth  gold,  as  me  was  taught. 
And  al  was  false,  I  dremed  of  him  right  naught| 
But  as  I  folwed  ay  my  dames  lore. 
As  wel  of  that  as  of  other  thinses  more. 

But  now,  sire,  let  me  see,  what  shall  I  sain  t 
A  ha,  bv  God  I  have  mv  tale  aeain. 
Whan  that  my  fonrthe  husbonde  was  on  bere, 
I  wept  algate  and  made  a  sory  chere, 
As  wives  moten,  for  it  is  the  usage  ; 
And  with  my  coverchefe  covered  my  visage ; 
But,  for  that  I  was  purveyed  of  a  make, 
I  wept  but  smal,  and  that  I  undertake. 
To  chirche  was  myn  husbond  bom  a-morwe 
With  neigheboures  that  for  him  maden  sorwe, 
And  Jankin  oure  clerk  was  on  of  tho : 
As  helpe  me  God,  whan  that  I  saw  him  go 
After  the  bere,  me  thought  he  had  a  paire 
Of  legges  and  of  feet,  so  clone  and  faire, 
Tliat  all  ray  herte  I  yave  unto  his  hold. 
He  was,  I  trow,  a  twenty  winter  old. 
And  I  was  fourty,  if  I  shal  say  soth, 
But  yet  I  had  alway  a  coltcs  toth. 
Gat-tothed  I  was,  and  that  became  me  wele^ 
I  had  the  print  of  Seinte  Venus  sele. 
As  helpe  me  God,  I  was  a  lusty  on. 
And  faire,  and  riche,  and  yonge,  and  wd  begoa : 
And  ti'ewely,  as  min  husbondes  tolden  me, 
I  had  the  beste  queint  that  mighte  be. 
For  certes  I  am  all  venerian 
In  feling,  and  my  herte  is  marcian  : 
Venus  me  yave  my  lust  and  likerousnesse. 
And  Mars  yave  me  my  sturdy  hardinesse. 
Min  ascendent  was  Taure,  and  Mars  thcrinne : 
Alas,  alas,  tliat  ever  love  was  sinne  ! 
I  folwed  ay  min  inclination 
By  vertue  of  my  constellation  : 
That  made  me  that  I  coude  nat  withdraw 
My  chambre  of  Venus  from  a  good  felaw. 
Yet  have  I  Martes  merke  upon  my  lace, 
And  also  in  another  privee  place. 
For  God  so  wisly  be  my  salvation^ 
I  loved  never  by  no  discretion, 
But  ever  folwed  min  appetit, 
All  were  he  shorte,  lonce,  blacke,  or  white, 
I  toke  no  kepe,  so  that  lie  liked  me, 
How  poure  he  was,  ne  eke  of  what  degree 

What  shuld  I  save  I  but  at  the  monthee  ends 
This  joly  clerk  Jankin,  that  was  so  hende. 
Hath  wedded  me  with  gret  solempnitee. 
And  to  him  yave  I  all  the  lend  and  fee, 
That  ever  was  me  yeven  tlierbefore : 
But  afterward  repented  me  ful  sore. 
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He  n'olde  suffre  nothing  of  my  list. 
By  God  he  smote  me  ones  with  his  fist. 
For  that  I  root  out  of  his  book  a  lefe, 
That  of  the  stroke  myn  ere  wex  al  defe. 
Stibbome  I  was,  as  is  a  leonesse, 
And  of  my  tonge  a  veray  jangleresse, 
And  walke  I  wold,  as  I  had  don  befom, 
Fro  hous  to  hous>  although  he  had  it  sworn : 
For  which  he  oftentimes  wolde  preche. 
And  me  of  olde  Romaine  gestes  teche. 

How  he  Sulpitius  Grallos  left  his  wif. 
And  hire  forsoke  for  terme  of  all  his  lif. 
Not  but  for  open-heded  he  hire  say 
Loking  out  at  his  dore  upon  a  day. 

Another  Romaine  told  he  me  by  name. 
That,  for  his  wif  was  at  a  sommer  game 
Without  his  weting,  he  forsoke  hire  eke. 

And  than  wold  he  upon  his  Bible  seke 
That  ilke  proverbe  of  Ecclesiaste, 
Wher  he  commandeth,  and  forbedeth  faste, 
Man  shal  not  suffer  his  wif  go  roule  aboute. 

Than  wold  he  say  right  thus  withouten  doute : 
Who  so  that  bildeth  his  hous  all  of  salwes, 
And  pricketh  his  blind  hors  over  the  falwes. 
And  suffereth  his  wif  to  go  seken  halwes, 
Is  worthy  to  be  honged  on  the  galwes. 

But  all  for  nought,  I  sette  not  an  hawe 
Of  his  proverbes,  ne  of  his  olde  sawe  ; 
Ne  I  wold  not  of  him  corrected  be. 
I  hate  hem  that  my  vices  tellen  me. 
And  so  do  mo  of  us  (God  wote)  tlian  I. 
This  made  him  wood  with  me  all  utterly ; 
I  n'olde  not  forbere  him  in  no  cas. 

Now  wol  I  say  you  soth  by  Seint  Thomas, 
Why  that  I  rent  out  of  his  lK}ok  a  lefe. 
For  which  he  smote  me,  so  that  I  was  defe. 

He  had  a  book,  that  gUdly  night  and  day 
For  his  disport  he  wolde  it  rede  alway. 
He  cleped  it  Valerie,  and  Theophrast, 
And  with  that  book  he  lough  alway  ful  fast. 
And  eke  ther  was  a  clerk  somtime  at  Rome, 
A  cardinal,  tliat  highte  Seiut  Jerome, 
That  made  a  book  again  Jovinian, 
Which  book  was  ther,  and  eke  TertuUian, 
Crisippus,  Trotula,  and  Helowis, 
That  was  abbesse  not  fer  fro  Paris  ; 
And  eke  the  paraboles  of  Salomon, 
Ovides  art,  and  bourdes  many  on  ; 
And  alle  thise  were  bonden  in  o  volume. 
And  every  night  and  day  was  his  custume 
( Whan  he  had  leiser  and  vacation 
From  otiier  worldly  occupation) 
To  reden  in  this  book  of  wikked  wives. 
He  knew  of  hem  mo  legendes  and  mo  lives. 
Than  ben  of  goode  wives  in  the  Bible. 

For  trusteth  wel,  it  is  an  impossible, 
That  any  clerk  wol  speken  good  of  wives, 
(But  if  it  be  of  holy  scintes  lives) 
Ne  of  non  other  woman  never  the  mo. 
Who  pointed  the  Icon,  telleth  me,  who  t 
By  God,  if  wimmen  hadden  written  stories. 
As  clerkes  han,  within  hir  oratories, 
They  wold  have  writ  of  uicn  more  wikkednesse. 
Than  all  the  merke  of  Adam  may  redi^esse. 
The  children  of  Mercury  and  of  Venus 
Ben  in  hir  werking  ful  contrarious. 
Mercury  loveth  wisdom  and  science, 
And  Venus  loveth  riot  and  dispence. 
And  for  hir  divers  disposition, 
£che  ialleth  in  othera  exaltation. 
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As  thus,  Grod  wote,  Mercury  is  desolat 
In  Pisces,  wher  Venus  b  exaltat. 
And  Venus  falleth  wher  Mercury  is  rcised. 
Therfore  no  woman  of  no  clerk  is  preised. 
The  clerk  whan  he  is  old,  and  may  nought  do 
Of  Venus  werkes  not  worth  his  old  sho,    . 
Than  sitteth  he  doun,  and  writeth  in  his  dotagn. 
That  wimmen  cannot  kepe  hir  manage. 
But  now  to  purpos,  why  I  tolde  thee. 
That  I  was  beten  for  a  book  parde. 

Upon  a  night  Jankin,  that  was  our  sire. 
Red  on  his  book,  as  he  sate  by  the  fire, 
Of  Eva  first,  that  for  hire  wikkednesse 
Was  all  mankinde  brought  to  wretchednesse. 
For  which  that  Jesu  Crist  himself  was  slain. 
That  bought  us  with  his  herte-blood  again. 

Lo  here  expresse  of  wimmen  may  ye  find. 
That  woman  was  the  losse  of  all  mankind. 

Tho  redde  he  me  how  Sampson  lost  his  hereto 
Sloping,  his  lemman  kitte  hem  with  hire  shercs* 
Thurgh  whiche  treson  lost  he  both  his  eyeu. 

Tho  redde  he  me,  if  that  I  shal  not  lien. 
Of  Hercules,  and  of  his  Deianire, 
That  caused  him  to  set  himself  a-fire. 

Nothing  forgat  he  the  care  and  the  wo. 
That  Socrates  had  with  his  wives  two  ; 
How  Xantippa  cast  pisse  upon  his  bed. 
This  sely  man  sat  sdll,  as  he  were  ded. 
He  wiped  his  bed,  no  more  dorst  he  sain, 
But,  er  the  thonder  stint  ther  oometh  rain. 

Of  Pasiphae,  that  was  the  queue  of  Crete, 
For  shrewednesse  him  thought  the  tale  swete. 
Fie,  speke  no  more  (it  is  a  grisely  thing) 
Of  hire  horrible  lust  and  hire  liking. 

Of  Clitemnestra  for  hire  lecherie 
That  falsely  made  hire  husbond  for  to  die. 
He  redde  it  with  ful  good  devotion. 

He  told  me  eke,  fur  what  occasion 
Amphior&x  at  Thebes  lost  his  lif : 
My  husbond  had  a  legend  of  his  wif 
Eriphile,  that  for  an  ouche  of  gold 
HaUi  prively  unto  the  Grekes  told, 
Wher  that  hire  husbond  hidde  him  in  a  plaoe« 
For  which  he  had  at  Thebes  sory  grace. 

Of  Lima  told  he  me,  and  of  Lucie  : 
They  bo  the  made  hir  husbondes  for  to  die. 
That  on  for  love,  that  other  was  for  liate. 
Lima  hire  husbond  on  an  even  late 
Empoysoned  hath,  for  that  she  was  his  fo  : 
Lucia  likerous  loved  hire  husbond  so, 
That  for  he  shuld  alway  upon  hire  thinke. 
She  yave  him  swiche  a  niancr  love-drinke, 
That  he  was  ded  er  it  were  by  the  morwe : 
And  thus  algates  husbondes  hadden  sorwe. 

Than  told  he  me,  how  on  Latumeus 
Complained  to  his  felaw  Arius, 
That  in  his  gardin  growed  swiche  a  tree, 
On  which  he  said  how  that  his  wives  threo 
Honged  hemself  for  hertes  despitous. 
O  leve  brother,  quod  this  Arius, 
Yeve  me  a  plant  of  thilke  blessed  tree, 
And  in  my  gardin  planted  shal  it  be. 

Of  later  date  of  wives  hath  he  redde, 
That  som  han  slain  hir  husbonds  in  hir  bedde, 
And  let  hir  lechour  dight  hem  all  the  night. 
While  that  the  corps  lay  in  the  flore  upright : 
And  som  han  driven  nailes  in  hir  brain. 
While  that  they  slepe,  and  thus  they  han  hem  shuc^ 
Som  han  hem  yeven  poyson  in  hir  drink  : 
He  spake  more  harm  than  herte  may  Itethlnko- 
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erwithftll  he  knew  of  mo  proverbes, 

Ilk  world  their  growen  gnui  or  herbes. 

[quod  he)  thin  bibitation 

.  leon,  or  a  foule  dragon, 

1  a  woman  using  for  to  chide. 

'quod  he)  high  in  the  roof  abide, 

I  an  angry  woman  doan  in  the  hoos, 
80  wikked  and  contrarious  : 

^n,  that  hir  husbonds  loven  ay. 

ird,  a  woman  cast  hire  shame  away, 

)  cast  of  hire  smock  ;  and  forthermo, 

oman,  but  she  be  chast  also, 

;old  ring  in  a  sowes  nose. 

>ude  wene,  or  who  coude  suppose 

lat  in  min  herte  was,  and  the  pine  ? 

I I  saw  he  n'olde  never  fine 
on  this  cursed  book  all  night, 
f  three  leves  have  I  plight 

I  book,  right  as  he  redde,  and  eke 
fist  so  toke  him  on  the  cheke, 
ire  fire  he  fell  bakward  adoun. 
>  sterte,  as  doth  a  wood  leoun, 
his  fist  he  smote  me  on  the  bed, 
te  flure  I  lay  as  1  were  ded. 
i  he  saw  how  stille  that  I  lay, 
^ast,  and  wold  have  fled  away, 
last  out  of  my  swough  1  brayde. 
3U  slain  me,  false  theef  I    I  sayde, 
ly  lond  thus  hast  thou  mordred  me  t 
^,  yet  wol  I  kissen  thee, 
he  came,  and  kneled  (aire  adoun, 
9 ;  dere  suster  Alisoun, 
ue  God  I  shal  thee  never  smite  : 
ire  don  it  is  thyself  to  wite, 
\  me,  and  that  I  thee  beseke. 
fisones  I  hitte  him  on  the  cheke, 
) ;  theef,  thus  much  am  I  awreke. 
[  die,  I  may  no  longer  speke. 
he  last,  with  mochel  care  and  wo 
corded  by  ourselven  two  : 
9  all  the  bridel  in  min  bond 
9  governance  of  hous  and  lond, 
s  tonge,  and  of  his  bond  also, 
him  brenne  his  book  anon  right  tho. 
an  that  I  had  getten  unto  me 
»  all  the  soverainetee, 
le  sayd,  min  owen  trewe  wif, 
I  list,  the  terme  of  all  thy  lif, 
honour,  and  kepe  eke  mm  estat ; 
day  we  never  had  debat. 
me  so,  I  was  to  him  as  kinde, 
'  fro  Denmark  unto  Inde, 
trewe,  and  so  was  he  to  me  : 
jrod  that  sit  in  majestee 
is  soule,  for  his  mercy  dere. 
say  my  tale  if  ye  wol  here. 
*e  lough  whan  he  had  herd  all  thb : 
,  quod  he,  so  have  I  joye  and  blis, 
>ng  preamble  of  a  tale, 
an  the  Sompnour  herd  tho  frere  gale^ 
this  Sompnour)  Goddes  armes  two, 
•1  entermete  him  evermo  : 
men,  a  flie  and  eke  a  frere 
every  dish  and  eke  matere. 
est  thou  of  preambulatioun  t 
jble  or  trot ;  or  pees,  or  go  sit  doun  : 
8t  our  disport  in  this  matere. 
ithou  so.  Sire  Sompnour!  quod  thefreie ; 
y  faith  I  shal,  er  that  I  go, 
knnpnoor  swiche  a  tale  or  two. 


That  all  the  folk  shal  laughen  in  this  place. 

Now  elles,  frere,  I  wol  beshrewe  thy  face, 
(Quod  this  Sompnoor)  and  I  beshrewe  me. 
But  if  I  telle  tales  two  or  three 
Of  freres,  or  I  come  to  Sidenbome, 
That  I  shal  make  thin  herte  ibr  to  mome  ; 
For  wel  I  wot  thv  patience  is  gon. 

Our  hoste  cried  ;  pees,  and  that  anon  ; 
And  sayde  ;  let  the  woman  tell  hire  tale. 
Ye  fare  as  folk  that  dronken  ben  of  ale. 
Do,  dame,  tell  forth  your  tale,  and  that  is  beet 

Al  redy,  sire,  quod  she,  right  as  you  lest. 
If  I  have  licence  of  this  worthy  frere. 

Yes,  dame,  quod  he,  tell  forth,  and  I  wol  herck 
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In  olde  dayes  of  the  king  Artour, 

Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  gret  honotUTy 

AU  was  this  lond  falfiUed  of  laerie  ; 

The  Elf.qaene,  with  hire  joly  oompagniey 

Danced  ful  oft  in  many  a  grene  mede. 

This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede  ; 

I  speke  of  many  hundred  yeres  ago ; 

But  now  can  no  man  see  non  elves  mo^ 

For  now  the  grete  charitee  and  prayeres 

Of  limitoures  and  other  holy  freres, 

That  serehen  every  land  and  every  streme. 

As  thikke  as  motes  in  the  sonne-beme, 

Blissing  halles,  chambres,  kichenes,  and  boarea> 

Citees  and  buighes,  castles  highe  and  toures, 

Thropes  and  hemes,  shepenes  and  dairies. 

This  maketh  that  ther  ben  no  faeries : 

For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  elf, 

Ther  walketh  now  the  limitonr  himself, 

In  undermeles  and  in  morweningesy 

And  sayth  his  Matinee  and  his  holy  thingeis 

And  he  goth  in  his  li|"?titiftun« 

Women  may  now  go  safely  up  and  doun, 

In  every  bush,  and  under  every  tree, 

Ther  is  non  other  incubos  bat  he. 

And  he  ne  will  don  hem  no  dishonour. 

And  so  befell  it,  that  this  king  Artour 
Had  m  his  hous  a  lusty  bachelor. 
That  on  a  day  came  riding  fro  river : 
And  happed,  that,  alone  as  she  was  bom?, 
He  saw  a  maiden  walking  him  befome. 
Of  which  maid  he  anon,  maugre  hire  hed. 
By  veray  force  beraft  hire  maidenhed : 
For  which  oppression  was  swiche  clamour. 
And  swiche  pursuite  unto  the  king  Artour^ 
That  damned  was  this  knight  for  to  he  ded 
By  cours  of  Uwe,  and  shuld  have  lost  his  hed, 
(Paraventure  swiche  was  the  statute  tho,; 
But  that  the  queue  and  other  ladies  mo 
So  lonee  praieiden  the  kinff  of  grace. 
Til  he  his  lif  him  granted  m  the  place. 
And  yaf  him  to  the  queue,  all  at  hire  will 
To  chese  whether  she  wold  him  save  or  spill. 

The  queue  thanketh  the  king  with  al  hire  might  ( 
And  after  this  thus  spake  she  to  the  knight. 
Whan  that  she  saw  hiro  time  upon  a  day. 

Thou  standest  yet  (quod  she)  in  swiche  am^. 
That  of  thy  lif  yet  hast  thou  no  seuretee  \ 
I  grant  thee  lii,  iC  thouciai^U^toLinib) 
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What  thing  is  it  that  women  mo«t  desiren  : 

Beware,  and  kepe  thy  nekke-bone  fitnn  yren* 

And  if  thoa  canst  not  tell  it  me  anon. 

Yet  wol  I  yeve  thee  leve  for  to  gon 

A  twelremonth  and  a  day,  to  seke  and  lere 

An  answer  snffisant  in  this  matere. 

And  seuretee  wol  I  have,  or  that  thou  pace. 

Thy  body  for  to  yeldcn  in  this  place. 

Wo  was  the  knight,  and  sorwefully  he  siketh  ; 
But  what  I  he  may  not  don  all  as  him  liketh. 
And  at  the  last  he  chese  him  for  to  wende, 
And  come  agen  right  at  the  yeres  ende 
With  swiche  answer,  as  God  wold  him  pnnray : 
And  taketh  his  leve,  and  wendeth  forth  hb  way. 

He  seketh  every  hous  and  every  place, 
Wher  as  he  hopeth  for  to  finden  grace, 
To  lemen  what  thing  women  loven  moste  : 
Bnt  he  ne  coude  ariven  in  no  eoste, 
Wher  as  he  mighte  find  in  this  matere 
Two  creatures  according  in  fere. 
Som  saiden,  women  loven  best  richesse, 
Som  saiden  honour,  som  saiden  jolinease, 
Som  riche  array,  som  saiden  lust  a-bedde. 
And  oft  time  to  be  widewe  and  to  be  wedde. 

Some  saiden,  that  we  ben  in  herte  most  esed 
Whan  that  we  bon  yflatered  and  ypreiaed. 
He  goth  ful  nigh  the  sothe,  I  wol  not  lie ; 
A  man  shal  winne  us  best  with  flaterie  ; 
And  with  attendance,  and  with  besinesse 
Ben  we  ylimed  bothe  more  and  lesse. 

And  som  men  saiden,  that  we  loven  best 
Por  to  be  free,  and  do  right  as  us  lest, 
And  that  no  man  reprove  us  of  our  vioe^ 
But  say  that  we  ben  wise,  and  nothing  nice. 
For  trewelv  ther  n'is  non  of  us  all, 
If  any  wight  wol  claw  us  on  the  gall. 
That  we  n'ill  kike,  for  that  he  saith  us  soth  '. 
Assay,  and  he  shal  find  it,  that  so  doth. 
For  be  we  never  so  vicious  withinne. 
We  wol  be  holden  wise  and  dene  of  sinne. 

And  som  saiden,  that  gret  delit  han  we 
For  to  be  holden  stable  and  eke  secre, 
And  in  o  purpos  stedfastly  to  dwell. 
And  not  bewreyen  thing  that  men  us  tell. 
But  that  tale  is  not  worth  a  rake-stele. 
Parde  we  women  oonneu  nothing  hele, 
Witnesse  on  Mida ;  wol  ye  here  the  tale  t 

Ovide,  amonges  other  thinges  smale, 
Saidy  Mida  had  under  his  longe  heres 
Growing  upon  his  hed  two  asses  eres  ; 
The  whiehe  vice  he  hid,  as  he  beste  mighty 
Ful  subtilly  from,  every  mannes  sight. 
That,  save  his  wif,  ther  wist  of  it  no  mo  ; 
He  loved  hire  most,  and  trusted  hire  also  ; 
He  praied  hire,  that  to  no  creature 
She  n'olde  tellen  of  his  disfigure. 

She  swore  him,  nay,  for  tSl  the  world  to  winne. 
She  n*olde  do  that  vilanie,  ne  sinne. 
To  make  hire  husbond  ban  so  foule  a  name  : 
She  n'olde  not  tell  it  for  hire  owen  shame. 
But  natheles  hire  thouffhte  that  she  dide, 
That  she  so  longe  shuld  a  conseil  hide ; 
Hire  thought  it  swal  so  sore  aboute  hire  herte. 
That  nedely  som  word  hire  must  asterte ; 
And  sith  she  dorst  nat  telle  it  to  no  man, 
Doun  to  a  mareis  faste  by  she  ran. 
Til  she  came  ther,  hire  herte  was  a-fire  : 
And  as  a  bitore  bumbleth  in  the  mire. 
She  laid  hire  mouth  unto  the  water  doun. 
Bewrey  me  not,  thou  water^  with  thy  soun^ 


Quod  she,  to  thee  I  tell  it,  and  no  mo^ 
Min  husbond  hath  long  asses  eres  two. 
Now  is  min  herte  all  hole,  now  is  it  out^ 
I  might  no  longer  kepe  it  out  of  dont. 
Here  may  ye  see,  though  we  a  time  abids^ 
Yet  out  it  moste,  we  can  no  cons^  hide. 
The  remenant  of  the  tale,  if  ye  wol  here* 
Redeth  Ovide,  and  ther  ye  may  it  lere. 

This  knigh^  of  which  my  taJe  is  speetally. 
Whan  that  he  saw  he  might  not  come  therfaj, 
(Thia  is  to  sayn,  what  women  loven  most) 
within  his  brest  ful  sorweful  was  his  go«L 
But  home  he  goth,  he  mighte  not  sojourner 
The  day  was  come,  that  homward  must  he 
And  in  his  way,  it  happed  him  to  ride 
In  all  his  care,  under  a  forest  side, 
Wheras  he  saw  upon  a  dance  go 
Of  ladies  foure  and  twenty,  and  yet  mo. 
Toward  this  ilke  dance  he  drow  ful  yeme^ 
In  hope  that  he  som  wisdom  shulde  leme  ; 
But  certainly,  er  he  came  fully  there, 
Yvanished  was  this  dance,  he  n'iste  not  whflr ; 
No  creature  saw  he  that  bare  li^ 
Save  on  the  grene  he  saw  sitting  a  wif, 
A  fouler  wight  ther  may  no  man  devise. 
Againe  this  knight  this  olde  wif  gan  arise, 
And  said  ;  sire  knight,  here  foiw  ne  lith  no  «ay< 
Tell  me  what  that  ye  seken  by  your  fay. 
Paraventure  it  may  the  better  be  : 
Thise  olde  folk  con  moohel  thing,  quod  she* 

My  leve  mother,  quod  this  knight,  certain, 
I  n'am  but  ded,  but  if  that  I  can  sain. 
What  thing  it  is  that  women  most  desire : 
Coude  ye  me  wisse,  I  wold  quite  wel  your  hire. 
Plight  me  thy  trouthe  here  in  myn  hond^  quod  <dli^ 
The  nexte  thing  that  I  requere  of  thee 
Thou  shalt  it  do,  if  it  be  in  thy  might, 
And  I  wol  tell  it  you  or  it  be  night. 

Have  here  my  trouthe,quod  the  knight,  I  graonte. 

Thanne,  quod  she,  I  dare  me  wel  avaunts 
Thy  lif  is  sauf,  for  I  wol  stond  therby, 
Upon  my  lif  the  queue  wol  say  as  I  : 
Let  see,  which  is  the  proudest  of  hem  alle^ 
That  wereth  on  a  kerchef  or  a  calle. 
That  dare  sayn  nay  of  that  I  shal  you  tedMt 
Let  us  go  foxlh  wiUiouten  longer  speche, 

Tho  rowned  she  a  pistol  in  his  ere. 
And  bad  him  to  be  glad,  and  have  no  fere. 

Whan  they  ben  comen  to  the  court,  this  kiugjit 
Said,  he  had  hold  his  day,  as  he  had  hight| 
And  redy  was  his  answere,  as  he  saide. 
Ful  many  a  noble  wif,  and  many  a  maide, 
And  many  a  widewe,  for  that  they  ben  wise, 
(The  queue  hireself  sitting  as  a  justice) 
Assembled  ben,  his  answer  for  to  here, 
And  afterward  this  knight  was  bode  apperew 

To  every  wight  commanded  was  silence, 
And  that  the  knight  shuld  tell  in  audience^ 
What  thing  that  worldly  women  loven  best. 
This  knight  ne  stood  not  still,  as  doth  a  bei^ 
But  to  this  question  anon  answerd 
With  manly  voLb,  that  all  the  court  it  heed. 

My  tiege  lady,  generally,  quod  he. 
Women  desiren  to  han  soverainetee. 
As  well  over  hir  husbond  as  hir  love, 
And  for  to  ben  in  maistrie  him  above. 
This  is  your  most  desire,  though  ye  me  killfl^ 
Doth  as  you  list,  I  am  here  at  your  wille. 

In  all  the  court  ne  was  ther  wif  ue  maide^ 
Ne  widewe,  that  contraried  that  he  saide, 
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,  he  was  worthy  to  han  his  lif  . 
ith  that  word  up  stert  this  olde  wif, 
lat  the  knight  saw  sitting  on  the  grene. 
[uod  she,  my  soveraine  lady  quene, 
^oor  conrt  depart,  as  doth  me  right. 
)  this  answer  unto  this  knight, 
!h  he  plishte  me  his  trouthe  there, 
e  thing  f  wold  of  him  reqaere, 
it  do,  if  it  lay  in  his  might, 
us  court  than  pray  I  thee,  sire  knight, 
if  that  thou  me  take  unto  thy  wif, 
thou  west,  that  I  have  kept  thy  lif : 
false,  say  nay  upon  thy  fay. 
night  answered,  alas  and  wala  wa ! 
ht  wel  that  swiche  was  my  hehest. 
les  love  as  chese  a  new  request : 
my  good,  and  let  my  body  go. 
lan,  quod  she,  I  shrewe  us  bothe  two. 
gh  that  I  be  olde,  foule,  and  pore. 
Tor  all  the  metal  ne  the  ore, 
er  erthe  is  grave,  or  lith  above, 
y  wif  I  were  and  eke  thy  love. 
'e  !  quod  he,  nay,  my  dampnation. 
at  any  of  my  nation 
er  so  foule  disparaged  be. 
>r  nought ;  the  end  is  this,  that  he 
led  was,  he  nedes  must  hire  wed, 
th  this  olde  wif,  and  goth  to  bed. 
olden  som  men  sayn  paraventure, 
my  negligence  I  do  no  cure 
you  the  joye  and  all  the  array, 
he  feste  was  that  ilke  day. 
ich  thing  shortly  answeren  I  shal : 
r  was  no  joye  ne  feste  at  al, 
I  but  hevinesse  and  mochel  sorwe : 
i\y  he  wedded  hire  on  the  morwe, 
ay  after  hid  him  as  an  oule, 
M  him,  his  wif  loked  so  foule. 
as  the  wo  the  knight  had  in  his  thought 
was  with  his  wif  a-bed  ybrought, 
)th,  and  he  tunieth  to  and  fro. 
de  wif  lay  smiline  evermo, 
:  O  dere  husbond,  benedicitey 
ray  knight  thus  with  his  wif  as  ye  ! 
e  lawe  of  king  Artoures  hous  I 
knight  of  his  thus  dangerous  I 
r  owen  love,  and  eke  your  wif, 
t  which  that  saved  hath  your  lif, 
es  yet  did  I  yon  never  unright. 
)  ye  thus  with  me  this  firste  night  t 
like  a  man  had  lost  his  wit. 
ny  giU  t  for  Goddes  love  tell  it, 
ad  ben  amended,  if  I  may. 
led  f  quod  this  knight,  aJas !  nay,  nay, 
t  ben  amended  never  mo ; 
so  lothly,  and  so  olde  also, 
to  oomen  of  so  low  a  kind, 
wonder  is  though  I  walwe  and  wind  ; 
God,  min  herte  wolde  brest. 
quod  she,  the  cause  of  your  unrest  t 
tainly,  quod  he,  no  wonder  is. 
re,  quod  she,  I  coude  amend  all  this, 
e  list,  er  it  were  dayes  three, 
mighten  here  you  unto  me. 
*  ye  speken  of  swiche  gentillesse, 
Bended  out  of  old  richesse, 
fore  shullen  ye  be  gentilmen  ; 
Toganoe  n'is  not  worth  an  hen. 
'ho  that  is  most  vertuous  alway, 
1  apert,  and  most  entendeth  ay 


To  do  the  gentil  dedes  that  he  can, 
And  take  mm  for  the  gretest  gentihnan. 
Crist  wol  we  claime  of  him  our  gentiilesaey 
Not  of  our  elders  for  hir  old  richesse. 
For  thouffh  they  yeve  us  all  hir  heritage. 
For  which  we  claime  to  ben  of  high  parage. 
Yet  may  they  not  bequethen,  for  no  thing, 
To  non  of  us,  hir  vertuous  living. 
That  made  hem  gentilmen  called  to  be, 
And  bade  us  folwen  hem  in  swiche  degree. 

Wel  can  the  wise  poet  of  Florence, 
That  highte  Dant,  speken  of  this  sentence : 
Lo,  in  swiche  maner  rime  is  Dantes  tale. 

Ful  selde  up  riseth  by  his  branches  smale 
Prowesse  of  man,  for  God  of  his  goodnesse 
Wol  that  we  claime  of  him  our  gentillesse : 
For  of  our  elders  may  we  nothing  claime 
But  temporel  thing,  that  roan  may  hurt  and  maiine 

Eke  every  wight  wot  this  as  wel  as  I, 
If  gentillesse  were  planted  naturally 
Unto  a  certain  linage  doun  the  line^. 
Prive  and  apert,  tlum  wold  tibey  never  fine 
To  don  of  gentillesse  the  faire  office, 
They  mighten  do  no  vilanie  or  vice. 

Take  nre  and  here  it  into  the  densest  hous 
Betwix  this  and  the  mount  of  GMxcasus, 
And  let  men  shette  the  dores,  and  go  thenne^ 
Yet  wol  the  fire  as  faire  lie  and  brenoe 
As  twenty  thousand  men  might  it  behold ; 
His  office  naturel  ay  wol  it  hold. 
Up  peril  of  my  lif,  tU  that  it  die. 

Here  may  ye  see  wel,  how  that  genterie 
Is  not  annexed  to  possession^ 
Sith  folk  ne  don  hir  operation 
Alway,  as  doth  the  fire,  lo,  in  his  kind. 
For  God  it  wot^  men  moun  ful  often  find 
A  lordes  sone  do  shame  and  vilanie. 
And  he  that  wol  han  pris  of  his  genterie. 
For  he  was  boren  of  a  gentil  hous, 
And  had  his  elders  noble  and  vertuous. 
And  n'ill  himselven  do  no  gentil  dedes, 
Ne  folwe  his  gontil  aunoestrie,  Uiat  ded  is, 
He  n'is  not  gentil,  be  he  dnk  or  erl ; 
For  vilains  sinful  dedes  make  a  cherl. 
For  gentillesse  n'is  but  the  renomee 
Of  tmn  auncestres,  for  hir  high  bountee, 
Which  is  a  strange  thing  to  thy  persons : 
Thy  gentillesse  cometh  fro  (jod  alone. 
Than  cometh  our  veray  gentillesse  of  grace, 
It  was  no  thing  beqnethed  us  with  our  place. 

Thinketh  how  noble,  as  saith  Valerius, 
Was  thilke  TuUius  HostUius, 
That  out  of  poverte  rose  to  high  noblesse. 
Redeth  Senek,  and  redeth  eke  Boece, 
Ther  shuU  ye  seen  expresse,  that  it  no  dred  ii^ 
That  he  is  gentil  that  doth  gentil  dedis. 
And  therfore,  leve  husbond,  I  thus  conclude^ 
Al  be  it  that  min  auncestres  weren  rude. 
Yet  may  the  highe  God,  and  so  hope  I, 
Granten  me  grace  to  liven  vertuously : 
Than  am  I  gentil,  whan  that  I  beffinne 
To  liven  vertuously,  and  weiven  sinne. 

And  ther  as  ye  of  poverte  me  reprove, 
The  highe  Grod,  on  whom  that  we  beleve, 
In  wilful  poverte  chese  to  lede  his  lif : 
And  certes,  every  man,  maiden,  or  wijf 
May  understond,  that  Jesus  heven  king 
Ne  wold  not  chese  a  vicious  living. 

Glad  poverte  is  an  honest  thin^  eeiti&iL. 
This  wol  Senek  and  ol\\er  cUrVca  laiw. 

a  1 
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Wlio  00  that  hmit  him  iMud  of  his  poverte, 
[  hold  him  rich,  al  had  he  not  a  werte. 
lie  that  eovelteth  is  a  ponre  vi^hty 
For  he  wold  han  that  is  not  in  his  might. 
Bat  he  that  noasht  hath,  ne  coveiteth  to  haTe, 
Is  riehe,  although  ye  hold  him  bat  a  knave. 
Veny  poverte  is  sinne  proprely. 

Juvenal  saith  of  poverte  merily  : 
The  poore  man  whan  he  goth  by  the  way, 
Befom  the  theves  he  may  sing  and  play. 
Poverte  is  hateful  good  ;  and,  as  I  gesse, 
A  ful  gret  bringer  out  of  besinesse  ; 
A  gret  amender  eke  of  si^ience 
To  him,  that  taketh  it  in  patience. 
Poverte  is  this,  although  it  seme  elenge. 
Possession  that  no  wi^t  wol  challenge. 
Poverte  ful  often,  whim  a  man  b  low, 
Maketh  his  (3od  and  eke  himself  to  Imow  : 
Poverte  a  spectakel  is,  as  thinketh  me, 
Thursli  which  he  may  his  veray  frendes  see. 
And  uerfore,  sire,  sin  that  I  you  not  greve, 
Of  my  poverte  no  more  me  reprove. 

Now,  sire,  of  elde,  that  ye  repreven  me  : 
And  certes,  sire,  though  non  auctoritee 
Were  in  no  book,  ye  gentiles  of  honour 
Sain,  that  men  shuld  an  olde  wight  honour. 
And  depe  him  fader,  for  your  eentillesse ; 
And  auctours  shal  I  finden,  as  I  ffesse. 

Now  thir  ye  sain  that  I  am  fome  and  old, 
Than  drede  ye  not  to  ben  a  eokewold. 
For  filthe,  and  dde  also,  so  mote  I  the, 
Ben  grete  wardeins  upon  chastitee. 
But  natheles,  sin  I  know  your  delit, 
I  shal  fulfill  your  worldly  appetit. 

Chese  now  (quod  she)  on  of  thise  thinges  twey. 
To  han  me  foule  and  old  til  that  I  dey. 
And  be  to  you  a  trewe  humble  wif. 
And  never  you  displese  in  all  my  llf : 
Or  elles  wol  ye  han  me  yonge  and  (aire. 
And  take  your  aventure  of  the  repaire, 


That  shal  be  to  your  hous  because  of  me. 

Or  in  som  other  place  it  may  wel  be  t 

Now  chese  yourselven  whether  that  you  liketh. 

This  knight  aviseth  him,  and  sore  siketh. 
But  at  the  last  he  said  in  this  manors  ; 

My  lady  and  my  love,  and  wif  so  dere, 
I  put  me  in  your  wise  governance, 
Cheseth  yourself  which  may  be  most  plesanoe 
And  most  honour  to  you  and  me  also, 
I  do  no  force  the  whether  of  the  two : 
For  as  you  liketh,  it  sufficeth  me. 

Than  have  I  got  the  maisterie,  quod  sh6. 
Sin  I  may  chese  and  goveme  as  me  lest. 
Ye  certes,  wif,  quod  he,  I  hold  it  best. 

Kisse  me,  quod  she,  we  be  no  longer  wrothe. 
For  by  my  trouth  I  wol  be  to  you  bothe, 
This  is  to  sayn,  ye  bothe  faire  and  good. 
I  pray  to  God  that  I  mote  sterven  wood. 
But  I  to  you  be  al  so  good  and  trewe. 
As  ever  was  wil^  sin  that  the  world  was  newe  ; 
And  but  I  be  to-morwe  as  faire  to  seen. 
As  any  lady,  emperice,  or  queue. 
That  is  betwix  the  Est  and  eke  the  West, 
Doth  with  my  lif  and  deth  right  as  you  lest. 
Cast  up  the  curtein,  loke  how  that  it  is. 

And  whan  the  knight  saw  verailyall  this. 
That  she  so  faire  was,  and  so  yonge  tberto, 
For  joye  he  hent  hire  in  his  armes  two : 
His  herte  bi^ed  in  a  bath  of  blisse, 
A  thousand  time  a-row  he  gar.  hire  kisse  . 
And  she  obeyed  him  in  every  thins. 
That  mighte  don  him  plesance  or  uking. 
And  thus  they  live  unto  hir  lives  ende 
In  parfit  joye,  and  Jesu  Crist  us  sende 
Husbondes  meke  and  yonge,  and  fressh  a-bcd, 
And  grace  to  overlive  hem  that  we  wed. 

And  eke  I  pray  Jesus  to  short  hir  lives, 
That  wol  not  be  governed  by  hir  wives. 
And  old  and  angry  nigards  of  dispence, 
God  send  hem  sons  a  veray  pestilence. 
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This  worthy  limitour,  this  noble  Frere, 
He  made  alway  a  manor  louring  chore 
Upon  th»  Sompnour,  but  for  honestee 
No  vilains  word  as  yet  to  him  spake  he  : 
But  at  the  lost  he  said  unto  the  wif; 
Dame,  (quod  he)  God  yeve  you  right  sood  lif. 
Ye  have  here  touched,  all  so  mote  I  we. 
In  scole  matere  a  ful  gret  difficultee. 
Ye  han  said  mochel  thing  right  wel,  I  say  : 
But,  dame,  here  as  we  niden  by  the  way. 
Us  nedeth  not  to  speken  but  of  game, 
And  let  auctoritees  in  Goddes  name 
To  preching,  and  to  scole  eke  of  clergie. 

But  if  it  like  unto  this  oompagnie, 
I  wol  you  of  a  Sompnour  tell  a  game  ; 
Parde  ye  may  wel  knowen  by  the  name. 


That  of  a  Sompnour  may  no  good  be  said  ; 
I  pray  that  non  of  you  be  evil  apaid  ; 
A  Sompnour  is  a  renner  up  and  doun 
With  mandements  for  fomicatioun. 
And  is  ybete  at  every  tonnes  ende. 

Tho  spake  our  hosts  ;  A,  sire,  ye  shuld  benhendf 
And  curteb,  as  a  man  of  your  estat. 
In  oompagnie  we  wUn  have  no  debat : 
Telleth  your  tale,  and  let  the  Sompnour  be. 
Nay,  quod  ihe  Sompnour,  let  him  say  by  me 
What  so  him  list ;  whan  it  cometh  to  my  lot. 
By  Grod  I  shal  him  quiten  every  grot. 
I  shal  him  tellen  which  a  gret  honour 
It  is  to  be  a  fiatering  limitour. 
And  eke  of  many  another  manor  crime. 
Which  nedeth  not  rehersen  at  this  time. 
And  his  office  I  shal  him  tell  ywis. 
Our  hoste  answered  ;  pees,  no  more  of  this. 
And  afterward  he  said  unto  the  Frere, 
Tell  forth  your  tale,  min  owen  maister  der^. 
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«  ther  was  dwelling  in  my  contree 

ledeken,  &  man  of  high  degree, 

ildely  did  execution 

shing  of  fornication, 

hecraft,  and  eke  of  bauderie, 

mation,  and  avouterie, 

che-reves,  and  of  testaments, 

racts,  and  of  lack  of  sacraments, 

*e,  and  of  simonie  also  ; 

tes  lediours  did  he  gretest  wo  ; 

lulden  singen,  if  that  they  were  hent ; 

lale  titheres  weren  foule  yshent, 

>ersone  wold  upon  hem  plaine, 

ight  astert  hem  no  pecunial  peine. 

aJe  tithes,  and  smale  offering, 

le  the  peple  pitously  to  sing  ; 

the  bishop  hent  hem  with  his  crook 

eren  in  the  archedekens  book  ; 

ad  he  thurgh  his  jurisdictiou 

to  don  on  hem  correction. 

ad  a  Sompnour  redy  to  his  hoed, 

boy  was  non  in  Englelond  ; 

>tilly  he  had  his  espuulle, 

ught  him  wel  wher  it  might  ought  avaiUe. 

de  spare  of  lechours  on  or  two, 

len  him  to  foure  and  twenty  mo. 

>ugh  this  Sompnour  wood  be  as  an  hare, 

his  harlotrie  I  wol  not  spare, 

ben  out  of  hir  correction, 
an  of  us  no  jurisdiction, 
er  shul  have,  terme  of  all  hir  liyes. 
r,  so  ben  the  women  of  the  stives, 
his  Sompnour,  yput  out  of  our  cure. 
,  with  mischance  and  with  misaventure, 
ste  said,  and  let  him  tell  his  tale, 
lleth  forth,  and  let  the  Sompnour  gale, 
retli  not,  min  owen  maister  dere. 

false  theef,  this  Sompnour,  quod  the  frere, 
way  baudes  redy  to  his  bond, 

hauke  to  lure  in  Englelond, 
)ld  him  all  the  secree  that  they  kne^ve, 
r  acquaintance  was  not  come  of  newe  ; 
peren  hb  approvers  prively. 
ke  himself  a  gret  profit  therby : 
lister  knew  not  alway  what  he  wan. 
uten  mandemcnt,  a  lewed  man 
ide  Bompne,  up  peine  of  Cristes  curse, 
ley  were  inly  glad  to  fille  his  purse, 
laken  him  gret  festes  at  the  nale. 
ight  as  Judas  hadde  purses  smale 
as  a  theef,  right  swiche  a  theef  was  he, 
aster  hadde  but  half  his  duetee. 
s  (if  1  shal  ye  yen  him  his  laud) 
if,  and  eke  a  Sompnour,  and  a  baud, 
had  eke  wenches  at  his  retenue, 
whether  that  sire  Robert  or  sire  Hue, 
kke,  or  Rauf,  or  who  so  that  it  were 
ay  by  hem,  they  told  it  in  his  ere. 
was  the  wenche  and  he  of  on  assent. 
le  wold  fecche  a  feined  mandement, 
ompne  hem  to  the  chapitre  bothe  two, 
till  tl>e  man,  and  let  the  wenche  go. 
wold  he  say ;  frend,  I  shal  for  thy  sake 
ike  thee  out  of  oure  lettres  blake  ; 
thar  no  more  as  in  this  cas  travaille ; 
thy  frend  ther  I  may  thee  avaiUe* 


Certain  he  knew  of  briboures  many  mo. 
Than  possible  is  to  tell  in  yeres  two : 
For  in  this  world  n'is  dogge  for  the  bowe. 
That  can  an  hurt  dere  from  an  hole  yknowe. 
Bet  than  Uiis  Sompnour  knew  a  slie  leehoor, 
Or  an  avoutrer,  or  a  paramour : 
And  for  that  was  the  fruit  of  all  his  rent, 
Therfore  on  it  he  set  all  his  entent. 

And  so  befell,  that  ones  on  a  day    '- 
This  Sompnour,  waiting  ever  on  his  pray. 
Rode  forth  to  sompne  a  widewe,  an  olde  ribibe, 
Feining  a  cause,  for  he  wold  ban  a  bribe. 
And  happed  that  he  saw  beforn  him  ride 
A  gay  yeman  under  a  forest  side  : 
A  bow  he  bare,  and  arwes  bright  and  kene^ 
He  had  upon  a  conrtepy  of  grene, 
An  hat  upon  his  bed  with  frenges  blaka. 
Sire,  quod  this  Sompnour,  haile  and  wel  atakew 
Welcome,  quod  he,  and  every  good  felaw  ; 
Whider  ridest  thou  under  tlib  grene  shaw  I 
(Saide  this  yeman)  wolt  thou  fer  to-day  I 

This  Sompnour  him  answerd,  and  saide,  nay. 
Here  faste  by  (quod  he)  is  min  entent 
To  riden,  for  to  reisen  up  a  rent. 
That  longeth  to  my  lordes  duetee. 

A,  art  thou  than  a  baillif  I     Ye,  quod  he. 
(He  dorste  not  for  veray  filth  and  shame 
Say  that  he  was  a  Sompnour,  for  the  name.) 

De  par  dieus,  quod  this  yenuin,  leve  broUier, 
Thou  art  a  baillif,  and  I  am  another. 
I  am  unknowen,  as  in  this  contree. 
Of  thin  acquaintance  I  wol  prayen  thee. 
And  eke  of  brotherhed,  if  that  thee  list. 
I  have  gold  and  silver  lying  in  my  chist ; 
If  that  thee  hap  to  come  in  to  our  shire, 
Al  shal  be  thin,  right  as  thou  wolt  desire. 

Grand  mercy,  quod  this  Sompnour,  bv  my  faith. 
Everich  in  others  bond  his  trouthe  laith. 
For  to  be  swome  brethren  til  they  dey. 
In  daliaunce  they  riden  forth  and  pley. 

This  Sompnour,  which  that  was  as  ful  of  jangleSj 
As  ful  of  venime  ben  thise  wariangles, 
And  ever  enquering  upon  every  thing. 
Brother,  quod  he,  wher  is  now  your  dwelling, 
Another  day  if  that  I  shuld  you  seche  t 

This  yeman  him  answerd  in  softe  speche  ; 
Brother,  quod  he,  fer  in  the  North  contree, 
Wheras  I  hope  somtime  I  shal  thee  see. 
Or  we  depart  I  shal  thee  so  wel  wisse. 
That  of  min  hous  ne  shalt  thou  never  misse. 

Now  brother,  quod  thb  Sompnour,  I  yon  pray, 
Teche  me,  while  that  We  riden  by  the  way, 
(Sith  that  ye  ben  a  baillif  as  am  I) 
Som  subtiltee,  and  tell  me  faithfuUy 
In  min  office  how  I  may  moste  winne. 
And  spareth  not  for  conscience  or  for  sinne^ 
But,  as  my  brother,  tell  me  how  do  ye. 

Now  by  my  trouthe,  brother  min,  said  he, 
As  I  shal  tellen  thee  a  faithful  tale. 
My  wages  ben  ful  streit  and  eke  ful  smale ; 
My  lord  is  hard  to  me  and  dangerous. 
And  min  office  is  ful  laborious  ; 
And  therfore  by  extortion  I  leva, 
Forsoth  I  take  all  that  men  wol  me  yeve. 
Algates  by  sleighte  or  by  violence 
Fro  yere  to  yere  I  win  all  my  dispence ; 
I  can  no  better  tellen  faithfully. 

Now  eertes,  (quod  this  Sompnour)  so  fare  1 1 
I  spare  not  to  taken,  Grod  it  wote, 
But  if  it  be  to  hevy  or  to  hote. 
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What  I  may  geto  in  conseil  prively, 
No  maner  conBcience  of  that  have  I. 
N'ere  roin  extortion,  I  might  not  liven, 
Ne  of  swiche  japes  wol  I  not  be  shriven. 
Stomak  ne  conscience  know  I  non  ; 
I  shrew  thise  shrifte-faders  everich  on. 
Wei  be  we  met  by  God  and  by  Seint  Jame. 
Bat  leve  brother,  tell  me  than  thy  name, 
Quod  this  Sompnoor.    Right  in  tliis  mene  while 
This  yeman  gan  a  litel  for  to  smile. 

Brother,  quod  he,  wolt  thou  that  I  thee  telle  t 
I  am  a  fend,  my  dwelling  is  in  helle, 
And  here  I  ride  about  mv  pourchasing, 
To  wote  wher  men  wol  give  me  any  thing. 
My  pourehas  is  th'effect  of  all  my  rente. 
Loke  how  thou  ridest  for  the  same  entente 
To  winnen  good,  thou  rekkest  never  how. 
Right  so  fan  I,  for  riden  wol  I  now 
Unto  the  worldes  ende  for  a  praye. 

A,  quod  this  Sompnour,  benedieiU,  what  say  yet 
I  wend  ye  were  a  yeman  trewely. 
Ye  have  a  mannee  shape  as  wel  as  I. 
Have  ye  than  a  figure  determinat 
In  belle,  ther  ve  ben  in  your  estat  t 

Nay  oertainlv,  auod  he,  ther  have  we  non, 
But  whan  us  liketh  we  can  take  us  on. 
Or  elles  make  yon  wene  that  we  ben  ^mpe 
Somtime  like  a  man,  or  like  an  ape ; 
Or  like  an  angel  can  I  ride  or  go  ; 
It  is  no  wonder  thing  though  it  be  so, 
A  lousy  jogelour  can  deceiven  thee. 
And  parde  yet  can  I  more  craft  than  he. 

Why,  quod  the  Sompnour,  ride  ye  than  or  gon 
In  sondry  shape,  and  not  alway  in  on  f 

For  we,  quod  he,  wol  us  swiche  forme  make, 
As  most  is  able  our  preye  for  to  take. 

What  maketh  you  to  ban  al  this  labour  t 

Ful  many  a  cause,  leve  sire  Sompnour, 
Saide  this  fend.     But  alle  thing  hath  time ; 
The  day  is  short,  and  it  is  passed  prime. 
And  yet  ne  wan  I  nothing  in  this  day  ; 
I  wol  entend  to  winning,  if  I  may. 
And  not  entend  our  thinges  to  declare : 
For,  brother  min,  thy  wit  is  al  to  bare 
To  understand,  although  I  told  hem  thee. 
But  for  thou  axest,  why  labouren  we : 
For  somtime  we  be  Gk>ddes  instruments, 
And  menes  to  don  his  commandements, 
Whan  that  him  list,  upon  his  creatures. 
In  divers  actes  and  in  divers  figures : 
Withouten  him  we  have  no  might  certain. 
If  that  him  list  to  stonden  theragain. 
And  somtime  at  our  praiere  ban  we  leve, 
Only  the  body,  and  not  the  soule  to  greve ; 
Witnesse  on  Job,  whom  that  we  diden  wo. 
And  somtime  ban  we  might  on  bothe  two. 
This  is  to  sain,  on  soule  and  body  eke. 
And  somtime  be  we  suffered  for  to  seke 
Upon  a  man,  and  don  his  soule  unrcste 
And  not  his  body,  and  all  is  for  the  beste. 
Whan  he  withstandeth  our  temptation, 
It  Lb  a  cause  of  his  salvation, 
Al  be  it  that  it  was  not  our  entente 
He  shuld  be  sauf,  but  that  we  wold  him  hente. 
And  somtin^e  be  we  servants  unto  man, 
As  to  the  archebishop  Seint  Dunstan, 
And  to  the  apostle  servant  eke  was  I. 

Yet  tell  me,  quod  this  Sompnour,  faithfully. 
Make  ye  you  newe  bodies  thus  alway 
Of  olttinoutt  I    The  fond  answered,  nay : 


Somtime  we  feine,  and  somtime  we 
With  dede  bodies,  in  M  sondry  wise. 
And  speke  as  renably,  and  faune,  and  wel. 
As  to  the  Phitonesse  did  Samuel : 
And  yet  wol  som  men  say  it  was  not  he. 
I  do  no  force  of  your  divinitee. 
But  o  tiling  wame  I  thee,  I  wol  not  jape, 
Thou  wolt  algates  wete  how  we  be  shape: 
Thou  shalt  hereafterward,  my  brother  dei^i, 
Come,  wher  thee  nedeth  not  of  me  to  lere, 
For  thou  shalt  by  thin  owen  experience 
Conne  in  a  chaiere  rede  of  this  sentenoe, 
Bet  than  Virgile,  while  he  was  on  live, 
Or  Dant  also.    Now  let  us  riden  blive^ 
Fer  I  wol  holden  compagnie  with  thee^ 
TU  it  be  so  that  thou  forsake  me. 

Nay,  quod  this  Sompnour,  that  Bhal  never 
I  am  a  yeman  knowen  is  fid  wide  ; 
My  trouthe  wol  I  hold,  as  in  this  cas. 
For  thouffh  thou  were  the  devil  Sathanas, 
My  troutne  wol  I  hold  to  thee,  my  brother. 
As  I  have  swome,  and  echo  of  us  to  other. 
For  to  be  trewe  brethren  in  this  cas. 
And  bothe  we  gon  abouten  our  poox^hai. 
Take  thou  thy  part,  what  that  men  wol  thee  yer* 
And  I  shal  min,  thus  may  we  bothe  leve. 
And  if  that  any  of  us  have  more  than  other. 
Let  him  be  trewe,  and  part  it  with  his  brother. 

I  graunte,  quod  the  devil,  by  my  fay. 
And  with  that  word  they  riden  forth  hir  way. 
And  right  at  entring  of  the  tonnes  ende. 
To  which  this  Sompnour  shope  him  for  to  wende, 
Thev  saw  a  cart,  that  charged  was  with  hay, 
Which  that  a  carter  drove  forth  on  his  way. 
Dope  was  the  way,  for  which  the  carte  stood : 
The  carter  smote,  and  cried  as  he  were  wood, 
Heit  scot,  heit  brok,  what  spare  yo  for  the  stones? 
The  fend  Tquod  he)  you  fecche  body  and  bones, 
As  ferforttuy  as  ever  ye  were  foled, 
So  mocfael  wo  as  I  have  with  you  tholed. 
The  devil  have  al,  bothe  hors,  and  cart,  and  hay. 

The  Sompnour  sayde,  here  shal  we  have  a  prsy  r 
And  nere  the  fend  he  drow,  as  nought  ne  were^ 
Ful  prively,  and  rouned  in  his  ere : 
Herken  my  brother,  herken,  by  thy  fSsith, 
Merest  thou  not,  how  that  the  carter  saith  f 
Hent  it  anon,  for  he  hath  yeve  it  thee. 
Both  hay  and  cart,  and  eke  his  caples  three. 

Nay,  quod  the  devil,  God  wot,  never  a  del, 
It  is  not  his  entente,  trust  thou  me  wel. 
Axe  him  thyself,  if  Uiou  not  trowest  me. 
Or  elles  stint  a  while  and  thou  shalt  see. 

This  carter  thakketh  his  hors  upon  the  croopf. 
And  they  begonne  to  drawen  and  to  stoupe. 
Heit  now,  quod  he,  ther  Jesu  Crist  you  blesse, 
And  all  his  hondes  work,  both  more  and  lesse : 
That  was  wel  twight,  min  owen  liard  boy, 
I  pray  Grod  save  thy  body  and  Seint  Eloy. 
Now  is  my  cart  out  of  the  slough  parde. 

Lo,  brother,  quod  the  fend,  what  told  I  thee  * 
Here  may  ye  seen,  min  owen  dere  brother. 
The  cherl  spake  o  thing,  but  he  thought  anotHer 
Let  us  eo  forth  abouten  our  viage  ; 
Here  wm  I  nothing  upon  this  cariage. 

Whan  that  they  comen  somwbat  out  of  toon. 
This  Sompnour  to  his  brother  gan  to  roune ; 
Brother,  quod  he,  here  woneth  an  old  rebekke. 
That  had  almost  as  lefe  to  lese  hire  nekke. 
As  for  to  yeve  a  peny  of  hire  good. 
I  wol  have  twelf  pens  though  that  she  be  wcmmI, 
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lomone  hire  to  our  office  ; 
jrod  wot,  of  hire  know  I  uo  vice, 
ou  canst  not,  as  in  this  contree, 
\y  cost,  take  here  ensample  of  me. 
mpnoor  clappeth  at  the  widewes  gate ; 
he  sayd,  thou  olde  very  trate  ; 
•u  hast  som  frere  or  preest  with  thee, 
ippeth  t  said  this  wif,  benedioiiSf 
you,  sire,  what  is  your  swete  will  f 
quod  he,  of  somons  here  a  bill. 
>f  cursing,  loke  that  thou  be 
before  the  archedekenes  knee, 
e  to  the  court,  of  certain  thinges. 
d,  quod  she,  Crist  Jesu,  king  of  kinges, 
elpe  me,  as  I  ne  may. 
1  sike,  and  that  ful  many  a  day. 
go  so  fer  (quod  she)  ne  ride, 
led,  so  priketh  it  in  my  side, 
axe  a  libel,  sire  Sompnour, 
ire  ther  by  my  procuratour 
thing  as  men  wold  apposen  me  f 
>d  this  Sompnour,  pay  anon,  let  see, 
s  to  me,  and  I  wol  thee  acquite. 
irofit  ban  therby  but  lite : 
r  hath  the  profit  and  not  I. 
nd  let  me  riden  hastily  ; 
welf  pens,  I  may  no  lenger  tarie. 
ens,  quod  she,  now  lady  Seinte  Marie 
sipe  me  out  of  care  and  sinne, 
world  though  that  I  shuld  it  winne, 
not  twelf  pens  within  my  hold. 
1  wel  that  I  am  poure  and  old ; 
'  almesse  upon  me  ponre  wretche. 
Q,  quod  he,  the  foule  fend  me  fetche, 
txcuse,  though  thou  shuldest  be  spilt, 
uod  she,  Grod  wot,  I  have  no  gilt, 
quod  he,  or  by  the  swete  Seinte  Anne 
ere  away  thy  newe  panne 
which  thou  owest  me  of  old, 
thou  madest  thyn  husbond  cokewold^ 
borne  for  thy  correction. 
Bt,  quod  she,  by  my  salvation, 
lever  or  now,  widow  ne  wif, 
into  your  court  in  all  my  lif ; 


Ne  never  I  n'as  bot  of  my  body  trcwe. 
Unto  tho  devil  roogh  and  blake  of  hewa 
Yeve  I  thy  body  and  my  panne  also. 

And  whan  the  devil  herd  hire  cursen  so 
Upon  hire  knees,  he  sayd  in  this  manere ; 

Now,  Mabfly,  min  owen  moder  dere. 
Is  this  your  will  in  crnest  that  ye  sey  t 

The  oevil,  quod  she,  so  fetche  him  or  he  dey. 
And  panne  and  all,  but  he  wnl  him  repent. 

Nay,  olde  stot,  that  is  not  min  entent, 
Quod  this  Sompnour,  for  to  repenten  ma 
For  any  ihmg  that  I  have  had  of  thee  ; 
I  wold  I  had  thy  smok  and  every  doth. 

Now  brother,  qtfod  the  devil,  be  not  wroth ; 
Thy  body  and  this  panne  ben  min  bv  right. 
Thou  shalt  with  me  to  helle  yet  to-mght, 
Wher  thou  shalt  knowen  of  our  privetee 
More  than  a  maister  of  divinitee. 

And  with  that  word  the  foule  fend  him  hent. 
Body  and  soule,  he  with  the  devil  went, 
Wher  as  thise  Sompnours  ban  hir  heritage  ; 
And  God  that  maked  after  his  image 
Mankinde,  save  and  gido  us  all  and  some. 
And  lene  this  Sompnour  good  roan  to  become. 

Lordings,  I  coude  have  told  yon,  (quod  this  frere) 
Had  I  had  leiser  for  this  Sompnour  here. 
After  the  text  of  Crist,  and  Poule,  and  John, 
And  of  oure  other  doctours  many  on, 
Swiche  peines,  that  your  hertes  might  agriso, 
Al  be  it  so,  that  no  tonge  may  devise. 
Though  that  I  might  a  thousand  winter  telle, 
The  peines  of  thilke  enrsed  hous  of  helle. 
But  for  to  kepe  us  fro  that  cursed  plaoe, 
Waketh,  and  prayeth  Jesu  of  his  grace, 
So  kepe  as  fro  the  temptour  Sathanas. 
Herkneth  this  word,  beware  as  in  this  eas. 
The  leon  sit  in  his  awaite  alway 
To  sle  the  innocent,  if  that  he  may. 
Disposeth  ay  your  hertes  to  withstond 
The  fend,  that  you  wold  maken  thral  and  bond  ; 
He  may  not  tempten  yon  over  your  might. 
For  Cnst  wol  be  your  champion  and  your  Vnigbt  { 
And  prayeth,  that  this  Sompnour  him  repeni 
Of  his  nuadedes,  or  that  the  fend  him  hent. 
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nour  in  his  stirops  high  he  stood, 
Frere  lus  herte  was  so  wood, 
n  aspen  leef  he  quoke  for  ire  : 
[uod  he,  but  o  thing  I  desire, 
:he,  that  of  your  curtesi^ 
herd  this  false  Frei*e  lie, 
le  me,  I  may  my  tale  telle. 
ire  boBteth  that  he  knoweth  helle, 
it  wot,  that  is  but  litel  wonder, 
i  fendes  ben  but  litel  asonder. 
le,  ye  ban  often  time  herd  teUe, 
I  Jmre  ravished  was  to  helle 


In  spirit  ones  by  a  virioun. 
And  as  an  angel  lad  him  up  and  donn, 
To  shewen  him  the  peines  that  ther  were, 
In  all  the  place  saw  he  not  a  Frere, 
Of  other  folk  he  saw  ynow  in  wo. 

Unto  this  angel  spake  the  Frere  tho  ; 
Now,  sire,  quod  he,  ban  Freres  swiche  a  grMC^ 
That  non  of  hem  shal  comen  in  this  place  t 

Yes,  quod  this  angel,  many  a  millioun  : 
And  unto  Sathanas  he  lad  him  donn. 
(And  now  hath  Sathanas,  saith  he,  a  tayl 
Broder  than  of  a  carrike  is  the  sayl) 
Hold  up  thy  tayl,  thou  Sathanas,  quod  he. 
Shew  forth  thin  ers,  and  let  the  Frere  see 
Wher  is  the  nest  of  Freres  in  this  place. 
And  er  than  half  a  furlong  way  of  spaoe. 
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Right  8o  as  bees  out  swannen  of  an  hive. 
Out  of  the  devils  era  ther  gonnen  drive 
A  twenty  thousand  Freres  on  a  route. 
And  thurghout  hell  they  swarmed  al  aboute, 
And  com  agen,  as  fast  as  they  may  gon. 
And  in  his  ere  they  crepen  everich  on  : 
He  chtpt  his  tayl  agen,  and  Uy  ful  still 

This  Frere,  whan  he  loked  had  his  fill 
Upon  the  turments  of  this  sory  place, 
His  spurit  God  restored  of  his  grace 
Into  his  body  agen,  and  he  awoke  ; 
But  natheles  for  fere  yet  he  quoke, 
So  was  the  devils  ers  ay  in  his  mind. 
That  is  his  heritage  of  veray  kind. 

God  save  you  alle,  save  this  cursed  frere  ; 
My  prologue  wol  I  end  in  this  manere. 
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Lo&DiHGS,  ther  is  in  Yorkshire,  as  I  gesse, 
A  marsh  oontree  ycalled  Holdemesse, 
In  which  ther  went  a  limitour  aboute 
To  preche,  and  eke  to  beg,  it  is  no  doute. 
And  so  befcdl  that  on  a  day  this  &ere 
Had  preched  at  a  ehirche  in  his  manere, 
And  speciallv  aboven  eveiy  thing 
Excited  he  the  peple  in  his  preening 
To  ^nenjbUs,  and  to  veve  for  Groddes  sake, 
Wherwith  men  mighten  holy  houses  make, 
Ther  as  divine  service  is  honoured. 
Not  ther  as  it  is  wasted  and  devoured, 
Ne  ther  it  nedeth  not  for  to  be  yeven. 
As  to  possessionera,  that  mowen  leven 
(Thanked  ]i>e  God)  in  wele  and  abundance. 
Trentols,  sayd  he,  deliveren  fro  penance 
Hir  frendes  sonles,  as  wel  olde  as  yonge, 
Ye,  whan  that  they  ben  hastily  }'Songe, 
Not  for  to  hold  a  preest  jolif  and  gay. 
He  singeth  not  but  o  masse  on  a  day. 
Delivereth  out  (quod  he)  anon  the  soulcs. 
Ful  hard  it  is,  with  fleshhook  or  with  oules 
To  ben  yclawed.  or  to  bren  or  bake  : 
Now  spede  you  hastily  for  Cristes  sake. 

And  whan  this  frere  had  said  all  his  entent. 
With  qui  cum  palre  forth  his  way  he  went. 
Whan  folk  in  ehirche  had  yeve  him  what  hem  lest, 
He  went  his  way,  no  lenger  wold  he  rest, 
With  scrippe  and  tipped  staf,  ytucked  hie  : 
In  every  hous  he  gan  to  pore  and  prie, 
And  begged  mele  and  chese,  or  elles  com. 
His  feUw  had  a  staf  tipped  with  horn, 
A  pair  of  tables  all  of  ivory. 
And  a  pointel  ypolished  fetuly. 
And  wrote  alway  the  names,  as  he  stood. 
Of  alio  folk  that  yave  hem  any  good, 
Askaunce  that  he  wolde  for  hem  preye. 
Yeve  us  a  bushel  whete,  or  malt,  or  reye, 
A  Groddes  kichcl,  or  a  trippe  of  chese. 
Or  elles  what  you  list,  we  may  not  chese  ; 
A  Goddes  halfpeny,  or  a  masse  pcny  ; 
Or  yeve  us  of  your  braun,  if  ye  have  any, 
A  dagon  of  your  blanket,  leve  dame. 
Our  sustcr  dere,  (lo  here  I  write  your  name) 
Bacon  or  beef,  or  swiche  thing  as  ye  find. 

A  sturdy  harlot  went  hem  ay  behind, 
That  was  hir  hostes  man,  and  bare  a  sakke. 
And  what  men  yave  hem,  laid  it  on  his  bakke. 


And  whan  that  he  was  out  at  dore,  anon 
He  planed  away  the  names  everich  on. 
That  he  before  had  written  in  his  tables : 
He  served  hem  with  nifles  and  with  fables. 

Nay,therthoulie8t,thou  Sompnour,quodthefrer«i. 
Pees,  quod  our  hoete,  for  Cristes  moder  dere. 
Tell  forth  thy  tale,  and  spare  it  not  at  all. 
So  thrive  I,  quod  this  Sompnour,  so  I  shall. 
So  long  he  went  fro  hous  to  hous,  til  ho 
Came  to  an  hous,  ther  he  was  wont  to  be 
Refreshed  more  than  in  a  hundred  places. 
Sike  lay  the  husbond  man,  whos  that  the  place  ia, 
Bedred  upon  a  eouche  low  he  lay  : 
Deus  hiCf  quod  he,  O  Thomas  frend,  good  day, 
Sayde  this  frere  all  curtisly  and  soft. 
Thomas,  quod  he,  God  yelde  it  you,  ful  oft 
Have  I  upon  this  benche  faren  ful  wele, 
Here  have  I  eten  many  amery  mele. 
And  fro  the  benche  he  drove  awa^  the  cat. 
And  laied  adoun  his  potent  and  his  hat, 
And  eke  his  scrip,  and  set  himself  adoun : 
His  felaw  was  ywalked  into  toun 
Forth  with  lus  knave,  into  that  hostelne, 
Wher  as  he  shope  him  thilke  night  to  lie. 

O  dere  maister,  quod  this  sike  man. 
How  have  ye  faren  sin  that  March  bc^^an  t 
I  saw  you  not  this  fourtene  night  and  more. 

God  wot,  quod  he,  laboured  have  I  ful  tore, 
And  specially  for  thy  salvation 
Have  I  sayd  many  a  precious  orison. 
And  for  our  other  frendes,  God  hem  ble&se. 
I  have  this  day  ben  at  your  ehirche  at  messe, 
And  said  a  sermon  to  my  simple  wit. 
Not  aU  after  the  text  of  holy  writ. 
For  it  is  hard  to  you,  as  I  suppose. 
And  therefore  wol  I  teche  you  ay  the  glose. 
Glosing  is  a  ful  glorious  thing  certain. 
For  letter  sleth,  so  as  we  clerkes  sain. 
Ther  have  I  taught  hem  to  be  charitable, 
And  spend  hir  good  ther  it  is  resonable. 
And  ther  I  saw  our  dame,  a,  wher  is  she  t 

Yonder  I  trow  that  in  the  yard  she  be, 
Sayde  this  man,  and  she  wol  come  anon. 

£y  maister,  welcome  be  ye  by  Seint  John, 
Sayde  this  wif,  how  faro  ye  hertily  I 

This  frere  ariseth  up  ful  curtisly. 
And  hire  embraceth  in  his  armes  narwe, 
And  kisseth  hire  swete,  and  chirketh  as  a  sparw^ 
With  his  lippes  :  dame,  quod  he,  right  wel. 
As  he  that  is  your  servant  every  del. 
Thanked  be  God,  that  you  yaf  soule  and  lif. 
Yet  saw  I  not  this  day  so  faire  a  wif 
In  all  the  ehirche,  God  so  save  me. 

Ye,  God  amende  defautes,  sire,  quod  she, 
Algates  welcome  be  ye,  by  my  fay. 

Grand  mercy,  dame,  that  have  I  found  alwmy* 
But  of  your  grete  gooduesse,  by  your  leve, 
I  wolde  pray  you  that  ye  not  you  greve, 
I  wol  with  Thomas  speke  a  litel  throw  : 
Thise  curates  ben  so  negligent  and  slow 
To  gropen  teudrely  a  conscience. 
In  shrift,  in  preching  is  my  diligence 
And  study,  in  Peters  wordes  and  in  Ponies, 
I  walke  and  fisshc  Cristen  mennes  soules, 
To  yeld  our  Lord  Jesu  his  propre  rent ; 
To  sprede  his  word  is  sette  all  miu  entent. 

Now  by  your  faith,  o  dere  sire,  quod  she, 
Chideth  him  wel  fur  Seinte  Charitee. 
He  is.  ay  angry  as  is  a  pissemire, 
Though  that  he  have  all  that  he  can  desire. 
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I  him  wrie  a-night,  and  make  him  warm, 

r  him  lay  my  leg  and  eke  min  arm, 

eth  as  our  bore,  lith  in  our  stie  : 

sport  of  him  right  non  have  I, 

>t  plese  him  in  no  maner  cas. 

mas,  jeo  vous  die,  Thomas,  Thomas, 

keth  the  fend,  this  muste  ben  amended* 

thing  that  high  God  hath  defended, 

rof  wol  I  speke  a  word  or  two. 

maister,  quod  the  wif,  er  that  I  go, 

>1  ye  dine  T     I  wol  go  theraboute. 

iame,  quod  he,  jeo  vous  die  sanz  doute, 

lat  of  a  capon  but  the  liver, 

our  white  bred  nat  but  a  shiver, 

r  that  a  rested  pigges  hed, 

e  wolde  for  me  no  beest  were  ded) 

i  I  with  you  homly  suffisance. 

lan  of  litel  sustenance. 

t  hath  his  fostiing  in  the  Bible. 

is  ay  so  redy  and  so  penible 
n,  that  my  stomak  is  destroied. 
3U,  dame,  that  ye  be  nought  annoied, 
I  so  frendly  you  my  conseil  sbewe  ; 
I  n'old  have  told  it  but  a  fewe. 
lire,  quod  she,  but  o  word  er  I  go. 
.  is  ded  within  thise  wekes  two, 
;r  that  ye  went  out  of  this  toun. 
th  saw  I  by  revelatioun, 
is  frere,  at  home  in  our  dortour, 
el  sain,  that  er  than  half  an  hour 
i  deth,  I  saw  him  borne  to  blisse 
vision,  so  God  me  wisse. 
ir  sextein,  and  our  fermerere, 
I  ben  trewe  freres  fifty  yere  ; 
y  now,  God  be  thanked  of  his  lone, 
ir  jubilee,  and  walke  alone. 
[  arose,  and  all  our  covent  eke, 
ny  a  tere  trilling  on  our  cheke, 
m  noise  or  clatering  of  belles, 

was  our  song,  and  nothing  elles, 
t  to  Crist  I  bade  an  orison, 
;  him  of  my  revelation. 

and  dame,  trusteth  me  right  wel, 

)n8  ben  more  effectuel, 

e  we  seen  of  Cristes  secree  thinges, 

'el^  folk  although  that  they  be  kinges. 

in  povprte,  and  in  abstinence, 

i\  folk  in  richesse  and  dispence 

Eind  drinke,  and  in  hir  foule  delit. 

this  worldes  lust  all  in  despit. 

id  Dives  liveden  diversely, 

trs  guerdon  hadden  they  therby. 

wol  pray,  he  must  fast  and  be  clone, 

lis  soule,  and  make  his  body  lene. 

as  sayth  the  apostle  ;  cloth  and  food 

us,  though  they  be  not  ful  good, 
enesse  and  the  fasting  of  us  freres, 
;hat  Crist  accepteth  our  praieres. 
Dises  forty  dales  and  forty  night 
!r  that  the  high  God  ful  of  might 
th  him  in  the  mountagne  of  Sinay  : 
pty  wombe  of  fasting  many  a  day, 

he  the  lawe,  that  was  writen 
ddes  finger  ;  and  Eli,  wel  ye  witen, 
t  Oreb,  er  he  had  any  speche 
he  Grod,  that  is  our  lives  leche, 
i  long,  and  was  in  contemplance. 
,  that  had  the  temple  in  governance, 
the  other  preestes  cverich  on, 
temple  whan  they  shulden  gon 


To  praien  for  the  peple,  and  do  servise, 
They  n*olden  drinken  in  no  maner  wise 
No  drinke,  which  that  might  hem  dronken  make^ 
But  ther  in  abstinence  pray  and  wake. 
Lest  that  they  deiden  :  take  heed  what  I  say- 
But  they  be  sobre  that  for  the  peple  pray — 
Ware  that  I  say — no  more :  for  it  sijdlceth. 
Our  Lord  Jesu,  as  holy  writ  deviseth, 
Yave  us  ensample  of  fasting  and  praieres: 
Therfore  we  mendiants,  we  sely  freres, 
Ben  wedded  to  poverte  and  continence, 
To  charitee,  humblesse,  and  abstinence, 
To  persecution  for  rightwisnesse, 
To  weping,  misericox^de,  and  to  clenenesse. 
And  therfore  may  ye  see  that  our  praieres 
(I  speke  of  us,  we  mendiants,  we  freres) 
Ben  to  the  highe  God  more  acceptable 
Than  youres,  with  your  festes  at  your  tablo. 

Fro  Paradis  first,  if  I  shal  not  lie, 
Was  man  out  chased  for  his  glotonie. 
And  chast  was  man  in  Paradis  certain. 
But  herken  now,  Thomas,  what  I  shal  sain- 
I  have  no  text  of  it,  as  I  suppose. 
But  I  shal  find  it  in  a  maner  glose ; 
That  specially  our  swete  Lord  Jesus 
Spake  this  by  freres,  whan  he  sayde  thus- 
Blessed  be  they  that  poure  in  spirit  ben. 
And  so  forth  all  the  gospel  may  ye  sen. 
Whether  it  be  liker  our  profession. 
Or  hirs  that  swimmen  in  possession. 
Fie  on  hir  pompe,  and  on  hir  glotonie^ 
And  on  hir  lewednerae  :  I  hem  defie. 
Me  thinketh  they  ben  like  Jovinian, 
Fat  as  a  whale,  and  walken  as  a  swan ; 
Al  vinolent  as  hotel  in  the  spence  ; 
Hir  praier  is  of  ful  gret  reverence ; 
Whan  they  for  soules  say  the  Psalm  of  Dar  t|' 
Lo,  buf  they  say,  Cor  meum  eruclavU. 

Who  foloweth  Cristes  gospel  and  his  lore 
But  we,  that  humble  ben,  and  chast,  and  pora. 
Workers  of  Goddes  word,  not  auditours  * 
Therfore  risht  as  an  hauke  upon  a  sours 
Up  snringeth  into  the  aire, -right  so  praieres 
Of  charitable  and  chast  besy  freres, 
Maken  hir  sours  to  Goddes  eres  two. 
Thomas,  Thomas,  so  mote  I  ride  or  go. 
And  by  that  lord  that  cleped  is  Seint  Ive, 
N'ere  thou  our  broder,  shuldest  thou  not  thrtfc 
In  our  chapitre  pray  we  day  and  night 
To  Crist,  that  he  thee  sende  hele  and  might 
Thy  body  for  to  welden  hastily. 

God  wot,  quod  he,  nothing  therof  fele  I, 
As  help  me  Crist,  as  I  in  fewe  yeres 
Have  spended  upon  divers  maner  freres 
Ful  many  a  pound,  yet  fare  I  never  the  bet ; 
Certain  my  good  have  I  almost  beset : 
Fare  wel  my  good,  for  it  is  al  ago. 

The  frere  answered,  O  Thomas,  dost  tliou  so  t 
What  nedeth  you  diverse  freres  to  seche ! 
What  nedeth  him  that  hath  a  parfit  leche, 
To  sechen  other  leches  in  the  toun  I 
Your  inconstance  is  your  confusion. 
Hold  ye  than  me,  or  elles  our  covent, 
To  pray  for  you  ben  insufficient ! 
Thomas,  that  jape  n'is  not  worth  a  mite  ; 
Your  maladie  is  for  we  han  to  lite. 
A,  yeve  that  covent  half  a  quarter  otes  ; 
And  yeve  that  covent  four  and  twenty  grotes  ; 
And  yeve  that  frere  a  peny,  and  let  him  go : 
Nay,  nay,  Thomas,  it  may  no  thing  be  ao. 
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What  18  a  ferthing  worth  parted  on  twelve  t 
Lo,  eche  thing  that  is  oued  in  himselve 
Is  more  strong  than  whan  it  is  yscatered. 
Thomas,  of  me  thou  shalt  not  ben  yflateredy 
Thou  woldest  hau  our  labour  al  for  nought 
The  highe  God,  that  all  this  world  hath  wrought, 
Saith.  that  the  workman  worthy  is  his  hire. 
Thomas,  nought  of  your  tresor  I  desire 
As  for  myself,  but  that  all  our  covent 
To  pray  for  yon  is  ay  so  diligent : 
And  for  to  bilden  Cnstes  owen  chirohe. 
Thomas,  if  ye  wol  lemen  for  to  wirche. 
Of  bilding  up  of  chirches  may  ye  linde 
If  it  be  good,  in  Thomas  lif  of  Inde. 

Ye  lig^en  here  ful  of  anger  and  of  jro. 
With  which  the  devil  set  your  herte  onfire, 
And  ehiden  here  this  holy  innoomt 
Your  wif,  that  is  so  good  and  patient. 
And  therfore  trow  me,  lliomas,  if  thee  lest, 
Ne  strive  not  with  tliy  wif,  as  for  the  be«t. 
And  here  this  word  away  now  by  thy  faith, 
Toaching  swiche  thing,  lo,  what  the  wise  saith  : 

Within  thy  hous  ne  be  thou  no  leon  ; 
To  thy  snggets  do  non  oppression  ; 
Ne  make  thou  not  thin  acquaintance  to  flee. 

And  yet,  Thomas,  eftsones  charge  I  thee, 
Beware  from  ire  that  in  thy  bosom  slepcth. 
Ware  fro  the  serpent,  that  so  slily  crepetli 
Under  tlie  gras,  and  stingeth  subtilly. 
Beware,  my  sone,  and  herken  patiently. 
That  twenty  thousand  men  han  lost  hir  lives 
For  striving  with  hir  lemmans  and  hir  wives. 
Now  sith  ye  han  so  holy  and  meek  a  wif. 
What  nedeth  you,  Thomas,  to  maken  strif  t 
Ther  n  'is  y  wis  no  serpent  so  cruel, 
Whan  man  tredeth  on  his  tail,  ne  half  so  fel. 
As  woman  is,  whan  she  hath  caught  an  ige; 
Veray  vengeance  is  than  all  hire  desire. 

Ire  is  a  sinne,  on  of  the  grete  seven, 
Al^minable  unto  the  God  of  heven. 
And  to  himself  it  is  destruction. 
This  every  lowed  vicar  and  parson 
Can  say,  how  ire  engendreth  homicide  ; 
Ire  b  in  soth  executour  of  pride. 

1  coud  of  ir9.  say  so  mochel  sorwe. 
My  tale  shulde  lasten  til  to-morwe. 
And  therfore  pray  I  God  both  day  and  night. 
An  irpus  man  God  send  him  litel  might. 
It  is'gret  harm,  and  certes  gret  pitee 
To  sette  an  irons  man  in  high  degree. 

Whilom  tHer  was  an  irouspotestat. 
As  saith  Senek,  that  during  nis  estat 
Upon  a  day  out  riden  knightes  two. 
And,  as  fortune  wold  that  it  were  so. 
That  on  of  hem  came  home,  that  other  nought. 
Anon  the  knight  before  the  juge  is  brought. 
That  saide  thus ;  thou  hast  thy  felaw  slain. 
For  which  I  deme  thee  to  the  deth  certain. 
And  to  another  knight  commanded  he  ; 
Go,  lede  him  to  the  deth,  I  charge  thee. 
And  happed,  as  they  wenten  by  the  wey 
Toward  the  place  ther  as  he  shulde  dey. 
The  knight  came,  which  men  wenden  had  be  dede. 
Than  thoughten  they  it  was  the  beste  rede 
To  lede  hem  bothe  to  the  juge  again. 
They  futideUf  lord,  the  knight  ne  hath  not  slain 
His  felaw,  here  he  stondeui  hoi  alive. 

Ye  shull  be  ded,  quod  he,  so  mot  I  thrive. 
That  is  to  say,  both  on,  and  two,  and  three. 
And  to  the  ihrste  knight  right  thus  spake  ho. 


I  damned  thee,  thou  must  algate  be  ded : 
And  thou  also  must  nodes  lese  thyn  bed. 
For  thou  art  cause  why  thy  felaw  deyeth. 
And  to  the  thridde  knight  right  thus  he  seyeth. 
Thou  hast  XK>t  don  that  I  commanded  thee. 
And  thus  he  did  do  slen  hem  alle  three. 

Irons  Cambises  was  eke  dronkelew, 
AnJay  delighted  him  to  ben  a  shrew. 
And  so  befell,  a  lord  of  his  meinie, 
That  loved  vertuous  moralitee, 
Savd  on  a  day  betwix  hem  two  right  thus : 
A  lord  is  lost,  if  he  be  vicious ; 
And  dronkenneese  is  eke  a  foule  record 
Of  any  man,  and  namely  of  a  lord. 
Ther  is  ful  many  an  eye  and  many  an  ere 
Awaiting  on  a  lord,  and  he  n'ot  wber. 
For  Groddes  love  drinke  more  attemurely  : 
Win  maketh  man  to  lesen  wretcbedty 
His  mind,  and  eke  his  limmes  everich  on. 
The  revers  shalt  thou  see,  quod  he,  anon, 
And  prove  it  by  thyn  owen  experience, 
That  win  ne  doth  to  folk  no  swiche  offence. 
Ther  is  no  win  bereveth  me  my  might 
Of  bond,  ne  foot,  nc  of  min  eyen  sight. 
And  for  despit  he  dranke  mochel  more 
An  hundred  part  than  he  had  don  before. 
And  right  anon,  this  cursed  iraiiS  wretche 
This  knightes  sone  let  before  mm  fetche. 
Commanding  him  he  shuld  before  him  stond : 
And  sodenly  he  took  his  bow  in  bond. 
And  up  the  strong  he  pulled  to  his  ere. 
And  with  an  arwe  he  slow  the  child  right  ther. 

Now  whether  have  I  a  siker  hond  or  non  I 
Quod  he,  Is  all  my  might  and  minde  agon ! 
Hath  win  bereved  me  min  eyen  sight! 

What  shuld  I  tell  the  answer  of  the  knight  ? 
His  son  was  slain,  ther  is  no  more  to  say. 
Beth  ware  therfore  with  lordes  for  to  play, 
Singeth  Placebo,  and  I  shal  if  I  can. 
But  if  it  be  unto  a  poure  man  : 
To  a  poure  man  men  shuld  his  vices  telle, 
But  not  to  a  lord,  though  he  shuld  go  to  helle. 

Lo,  irons  Cirus,  thilke  Persien, 
How  he  destroyed  the  river  of  Gisen, 
For  that  an  hors  of  his  was  dreint  therin. 
Whan  that  he  wente  Babilon  to  win : 
He  made  that  the  river  was  so  smal. 
That  wimmen  might  it  waden  over  al. 
Lo,  what  said  he,  that  so  wel  techen  can  ! 
Ne  be  no  felaw  to  non  irons  man. 
Ne  with  no  wood  man  walke  by  the  way. 
Lest  thee  repent ;  I  wol  no  foi*ther  say. 

Now,  Thomas,  leve  brother,  leve  thin  jre, 
Thou  shalt  me  find  as  iust,  as  is  a  squire  ; 
Hold  not  the  devils  knif  ay  to  thin  herte. 
Thin  anger  doth  thee  all  to  sore  smerte. 
But  shew  to  me  all  thy  confession. 

Nay,  quod  the  sike  man,  by  Seint  Simon 
I  have  ben  shriven  this  day  of  my  curat ; 
I  have  him  told  al  holly  min  estat. 
Nedeth  no  mo  to  speke  of  it,  sayth  h^ 
But  if  me  list  of  min  humilitee. 

Yeve  me  than  of  thy  gold  to  make  our  eloistr% 
Quod  he,  fur  many  a  muscle  and  many  an  oistre. 
Whan  other  men  han  ben  ful  wel  at  ese. 
Hath  been  our  food,  our  cloistre  for  to  reie : 
And  yetf  God  wot,  uneth  the  fundament 
Parfourmed  is,  ne  of  our  pavement 
N'is  not  a  tile  yet  within  our  wones : 
By  Qod  we  owen  fourty  pound  for  stones. 
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elp,  Thomas,  for  him  that  harwed  helle^ 
es  mote  we  oure  bokes  selle^ 
ye  kcke  oure  predication, 
;oth  this  world  all  to  destruction. 
10  so  fro  this  world  wold  us  berere^ 
\  me  saTo,  Thomas,  hy  your  leve. 
Id  bereve  out  of  this  world  the  sonne. 
lo  can  teche  and  worken  as  we  conue  t 
lat  is  not  of  litel  time,  (quod  he) 
hen  Elie  was,  and  Elisee, 
eres  ben,  that  find  I  of  record, 
ritee,  yt  honked  be  our  Lord. 
?homas,  help  for  Seinte  Charitee. 

doun  anon  ne  setteliim  on  his  knee. 

sike  man  woxe  wel  neigh  wood  for  ire, 
Ide  that  the  frere  had  ben  a-fire 
lis  false  dissimulation, 
he  thing  as  is  in  my  possession, 
le,  that  mav  I  yeve  you  and  uon  other : 
1  me  thus,  bow  that  I  am  your  brother, 
tes,  quod  this  frere,  ye,  trusteth  wel ; 
our  dame  the  letter  of  our  sele. 

wel,  quod  he,  and  somwhat  shal  I  yeve 
our  holy  coyent  while  I  live  ; 

thin  bond  thou  shalt  it  have  anon, 
\  condition,  and  other  non, 
lou  depart  it  so,  my  dere  brother, 
irery  frere  have  as  moehe  as  other  : 
Alt  thou  swere  on  thy  profession 
iten  fraud  or  cavilation. 
Bre  it,  quod  the  frere,  upon  my  faith, 
erwithall  his  hond  in  his  he  layth ; 
B  my  faith,  in  me  shal  be  no  lak. 
I  put  thin  hond  adoun  right  by  my  bak, 
bis  man,  and  grope  wel  behind, 
e  my  buttok,  ther  thou  shalte  find 
^,  that  I  have  hid  in  privetee. 
ight  this  frere,  that  shal  go  with  me. 
un  his  hond  he  launcheth  to  the  clifte, 
3  for  to  finden  ther  a  gifte. 
whan  this  sike  man  felte  this  frere 
liis  towel  gropen  ther  and  here, 
lis  hond  he  let  the  frere  a  fart ; 
'is  no  capel  drawing  in  a  cart, 
ight  han  let  a  fart  of  swiche  a  soun. 
Trere  up  sterte,  as  doth  a  wood  leoun  : 
)  cherl,  quod  he,  for  Groddes  bones, 
ist  thou  in  despit  don  for  the  nones: 
luJt  able  this  fart,  if  that  I  may. 
neinie,  which  that  herden  this  afiTray, 
eping  in,  and  chased  out  the  frere, 
rth  he  ffoth  with  a  ful  angry  chore, 
i  his  felaw,  ther  as  lay  his  store  : 
9d  as  it  were  a  wilde  bore, 
into  with  his  teeth,  so  was  he  wroth, 
ly  pas  doun  to  the  court  he  goth, 
IS  ther  woned  a  man  of  gret  honour, 
im  that  he  was  alway  confessour : 
9rthy  man  was  lord  of  that  village. 
ere  came,  as  he  were  in  a  rage, 
IS  this  lord  sat  eting  at  his  bord : 
les  might  the  frere  speke  o  word, 
)  last  he  saide,  God  you  see. 

lord  gan  lokc,  and  saide,  Denedictte  I 

frere  John,  what  maner  world  is  this  f 
^  that  som  thing  ther  is  amis  ; 
en  as  the  wood  were  ful  of  theves. 
n  anon,  and  tell  me  what  your  greve  is, 
shal  ben  amended,  if  I  may. 
re,  quod  he,  had  a  despit  to-day« 


God  yelde  you  adoun,  in  your  village, 
That  in  this  world  ther  n'is  so  poure  a  page, 
That  he  n'olde  have  abhominatioun' 
Of  that  I  have  received  in  youre  toun : 
And  yet  ne  greveth  me  nothing  so  sore. 
As  that  the  olde  cherl,  with  loluces  hore. 
Blasphemed  hath  oure  holy  covent  eke. 

Now,  maister,  quod  this  lord,  I  you  beseke. 

No  maister,  sire,  quod  he,  but  servitour. 
Though  I  hare  had  in  soole  that  honour. 
God  liketh  not,  that  men  us  Rabi  call. 
Neither  in  market,  ne  in  your  large  halL 

No  force,  quod  he,  but  tell  me  all  your  grefe. 

Sire,  quod  this  Frere,  an  odious  meschefe 
This  day  betid  is  to  min  ordre,  and  me, 
And  so  per  consequent  to  eche  degree 
Of  holy  chirehe,  uod  amende  it  soue. 

Sire,  quod  the  lord,  ye  wot  what  is  to  don : 
Distempre  you  not,  ye  ben  my  confessour. 
Ye  ben  the  salt  of  the  erihe,  and  the  savour ; 
For  Goddes  love  your  patience  now  hold ; 
Telle  me  your  srefe.    And  he  anon  him  told 
As  ye  han  herd  before,  ye  wot  wel  what 

The  lady  of  the  hous  ay  stills  sat, 
Til  she  had  herde  what  the  Frere  said. 

£y,  goddes  moder,  quod  she,  blisful  maid. 
Is  ther  ought  elles  f  tell  me  faithfully. 
Madame,  quod  he,  how  thinketh  you  therby  ! 
How  that  me  thinketh  I  quod  sho;  so  God  me  spede^ 
I  say,  a  cherle  hath  don  a  eherles  dede.    . 
What  shuld  I  say  f    God  let  him  never  the ; 
HSb  sike  bed  is  ful  of  vanitee ; 
I  hold  him  in  a  maner  frenesie. 

Madame,  quod  he,  by  God  I  shal  not  lie. 
But  I  in  other  wise  may  ben  awreke, 
I  shal  di£Eame  him  over  all,  ther  I  speke  ; 
This  false  blasphemour,  that  charged  me 
To  parten  that  wol  not  departed  l^, 
To  every  man  ylike,  with  meechance. 

The  lord  sat  stille,  as  he  were  in  a  trance. 
And  in  his  herte  he  rolled  up  and  doun. 
How  had  this  cherl  imaginatioua 
To  shewen  swiche  a  prooleme  to  the  frere. 
Never  erst  or  now  ne  herd  I  swiche  matere  ; 
I  trow  the  Devil  put  it  in  his  mind. 
In  all  Arsmetrike  shal  ther  no  man  find 
Befom  this  day  of  swiche  a  qnestkm. 
Who  shulde  make  a  demonstration, 
That  every  man  shuld  hui  ylike  his  part 
As  of  a  soun  or  savour  of  a  fart  f 

0  nice  proude  cherl,  I  shrewe  his  face. 

Lo,  sires,  quod  the  lord,  with  harde  grace. 
Who  ever  herd  of  swiche  a  thing  or  now  I 
To  every  man  ylike  f  tell  me  how. 
It  is  an  impossible,  it  may  not  be. 
Ey,  nice  cherl,  God  let  him  never  the. 
The  romblin^  of  a  fart,  and  every  soun, 
N'is  but  of  aire  reverberatioun. 
And  ever  it  wasteth  lite  and  lite  away ; 
Ther  n*is  no  man  can  demon,  by  my  £ay. 
If  that  it  were  departed  equally. 
What  I  lo  my  cherl,  lo  yet  how  shrewedly 
Unto  my  confessour  to-day  he  spake ; 

1  hold  him  certain  a  demoniake. 

Now  ete  your  mele,  and  let  the  cherl  go  play. 
Let  him  go  honge  himself  a  devil  way. 

Now  stood  the  lordes  squier  atte  bord. 
That  carf  his  mete,  and  herde  word  by  word 
Of  all  this  thing,  of  which  I  have  you  sayd. 

My  lord,  qu^  he,  be  ye  not  evu  apaia« 
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I  cou Je  telle  for  a  goune-doth 
To  you,  9ire  frere,  so  that  ye  be  not  wroth. 
How  that  this  fart  bhuld  even  vdeled  be 
Amongo  your  covent,  if  it  liked  thee. 

Tell,  quod  the  lord,  and  thou  shalt  have  anon 
A  goune-cloth,  by  Ciod  and  by  seint  John. 

My  lord,  quod  he,  whan  that  the  weder  is  faire, 
Withouten  winde,  or  pertourbing  of  aire. 
Let  bring  a  cart-whel6  here  into  this  haU, 
But  loke  that  it  have  his  spokes  all ; 
Twelf  spokes  hath  a  cart-whele  communly ; 
And  bring  me  than  twelf  freres,  wete  ye  why ! 
For  threttene  is  a  covent  as  I  gesse : 
Your  confessour  here  for  his  worthinesse 
Shal  parfourme  up  the  noumbre  of  his  covent. 
Than  shull  they  knele  adoun  by  on  assent. 
And  to  every  spokes  end  in  this  manere 
Ful  sadly  lay  his  nose  shal  a  frere ; 
Your  noble  confessour,  ther  Grod  him  save, 
Shal  hold  his  nose  upright  under  the  nave. 
Than  shal  this  cherl,  with  bely  stif  and  tought 
As  any  tabour,  hider  ben  ybrought ; 
And  set  him  on  the  whele  right  of  this  cart 
Upon  the  nave,  and  make  him  let  a  fart, 


And  ye  shull  seen,  up  peril  of  my  lif. 
By  veray  preef  that  is  demonstratif. 
That  equally  the  soun  of  it  wol  wende. 
And  eke  the  stinke,  unto  the  spokes  ende, 
Save  that  this  wortliy  man,  your  confessour^ 
(Because  he  is  a  man  of  gret  honour) 
Shal  han  the  iirste  fruit,  as  rescn  is. 
The  noble  usage  of  freres  yet  it  is. 
The  worthy  men  of  hem  shui  first  be  senred. 
And  certainly  he  hath  it  wel  deserved  ; 
He  hath  to-day  taught  us  so  mochel  good, 
With  preching  in  the  pulpit  ther  he  stood. 
That  I  may  vouchesauf,  1  say  for  me. 
He  hadde  the  firste  smel  of  fartcs  three. 
And  so  wold  all  his  brctlircn  hardcly, 
He  bereth  him  so  faire  and  holyly. 

The  lord,  the  lady,  and  eche  man,  save  the  fi erc^ 
Sayden,  that  Jankin  spake  in  tliis  matere 
As  wel  as  Euclide,  or  elles  Ptholomee. 
Touching  the  cherl,  tliey  sayden,  subtiltee 
And  highe  wit  made  him  speken  as  be  spake ; 
He  n'is  no  fool,  ne  no  demoniake. 
And  Jankin  liatli  ywonne  a  newe  goune ; 
My  tale  is  don,  we  ben  almost  at  tonne. 
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THE  CLERKES  PROLOGUE. 


Sire  Clerk  of  Oxenforde,  our  hoste  said, 
Ye  ride  as  stille  and  coy,  as  doth  a  maid. 
Were  newe  spoused,  sitting  at  the  bord  : 
This  day  ne  herd  I  of  your  tonge  a  word. 
I  trow  ye  studie  ftbouten  som  sophime  : 
Bat  Salomon  saith,  that  every  thing  hath  time. 
Fjyr  Gpddes  sake  as  beth  of  better  chore. 
It  is  no  time  for  to  studien  here. 
Tell  us  som  mery  tale  by  your  fay  ; 
For  what  man  that  is  entred  in  a  play. 
He  nedes  most  unto  the  play  assent 
But  precheth  not,  as  freres  don  in  Lent, 
To  make  us  for  our  olde  sinnes  wepe. 
No  that  thy  tale  make  us  not  to  slepe. 

Tell  us  som  mery  thing  of  aventures. 
Your  termes,  your  coloures,  and  your  figures, 
Kepe  hem  in  store,  til  so  be  ye  endite 
Hie  stile,  as  whan  that  men  to  kinges  write. 
Speketh  so  plain  at  this  time,  I  you  pray. 
That  we  may  understonden  what  ye  say. 

This  worthy  Clerk  benignely  answei^le  ; 
Hoste,  quod  he,  I  am  under  your  yerde. 
Ye  have  of  us  as  now  the  governance. 
And  therfore  wolde  I  do  you  obeysance. 
As  fer  as  reson  asketh  hardely : 
I  wol  you  tell  a  tale,  which  that  I 
Lemed  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  clerk, 
As  preved  by  his  wordes  and  his  werk. 
He  is  now  ded,  and  nailed  in  his  cheste, 
I  pray  to  God  so  yeve  his  soule  reste. 

Fraunceis  Petrark,  the  laureat  poete, 
Hiehte  this  clerk,  whos  rethorike  swete 
Enlumined  all  Itaille  of  poetrie. 
As  Lynyan  did  of  philosophic. 


Or  law,  or  other  art  particulere : 
But  deth,  that  wol  not  sufTre  us  dwellen  here, 
But  as  it  were  a  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Hem  both  hath  slaine,  and  alle  we  shul  dye. 

But  forth  to  tellen  of  this  woithy  man. 
That  tauglite  me  this  tale,  a^  1  began, 
I  say  that  first  he  with  hie  stile  enditcth 
(Or  he  the  body  of  his  tale  writeth) 
A  proheme,  in  tlie  which  descriveth  he 
Piemont,  and  of  Saluces  the  contrce, 
And  speketh  of  Apennin  the  hilles  hie, 
That  ben  the  boundes  of  west  Lumbardie  . 
And  of  mount  Vcsulus  in  special, 
Wher  as  the  Poo  out  of  a  welle  smal 
Taketh  his  firste  springing  and  his  sours. 
That  estward  ay  eucreseth  in  his  cours 
To  Emelie  ward,  to  Ferare,  and  Venise, 
The  which  a  longe  thing  were  to  devise. 
And  trewelv,  as  to  my  jugement. 
Me  thinketh  it  a  thing  impertinent. 
Save  that  he  wol  conveyen  his  matere : 
But  this  is  the  tale  which  that  ye  mow 
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Ther  is  right  at  the  West  side  of  Itaille 

Doun  at  the  rote  of  Vesulus  the  cold, 

A  lusty  plain,  habundant  of  vitaille, 

Ther  many  a  toun  and  tour  thou  maist  behold 

That  founded  were  in  time  of  fathers  old. 

And  many  another  delitable  sighte, 

And  Saluces  this  noble  contree  hi^^te. 
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rkis  whilom  lord  was  of  that  lond, 
t  his  worthy  elders  him  before, 
sysaDt,  ay  redy  to  his  hond, 
1  his  lieges,  botlie  lesse  and  more  : 
delit  he  liveth,  and  hath  don  yore, 
and  drad,  thurgh  favour  of  fortune, 
his  lordes,  and  of  his  commune. 

rith  he  was,  to  speken  of  linage,  * 
tilest  ybome  of  Lumbardie, 
[>er8on,  and  strong,  and  yong  of  age, 
of  honour  and  of  curtesie  : 
ynough,  his  contree  for  to  gie, 
K>m  thinges  that  he  was  to  blame, 
Jter  was  this  yonge  lordes  name. 

le  him  thus,  that  he  considered  nought 
coming  what  might  him  betide, 
lis  lust  present  was  all  his  thought, 
to  hauke  and  hunt  on  every  side  : 
;h  all  other  cures  let  he  slide, 
he  n*old  (and  that  was  worst  of  all) 
no  wif  for  ought  that  might  befall. 

hat  pomt  his  peple  bare  so  sore, 
:kmel  on  a  day  to  him  they  went, 
9f  hem,  that  wisest  was  of  lore, 
that  the  lord  wold  best  assent 
shuld  tell  him  what  the  peple  ment, 
eoud  he  wel  shew  swiche  matere) 
e  markis  said  as  ye  shull  here. 

le  markis,  your  humanitee 

I  us  and  yeveth  us  hai-dine^se, 

I  time  is  of  necessitee, 

to  you  mow  tell  our  hevinesse  : 

h,  lord,  than  of  your  gentillesse, 

with  pitous  herte  unto  you  plaine, 

^our  eres  nat  my  vols  disdaine. 

'6  I  not  to  don  in  this  matere 

in  another  man  hath  in  this  place, 

IS  moch  as  ye,  my  lord  so  dere, 

ly  shewed  me  favour  and  grace, 

le  better  aske  of  you  a  space 

nee,  to  shewen  our  request, 

my  lord,  to  don  right  as  you  lest. 

rtes,  lord,  so  wel  us  liketh  you 

rour  werke,  and  ever  have  aon,  that  me 

m  not  ourself  devisen  how 

iten  live  in  more  felicitee  : 

ling,  lord,  if  it  your  wille  be, 

to  be  a  wedded  man  you  lest, 

re  your  peple  in  soverain  hertes  rest. 

h  your  nekke  under  the  blisful  yok 

dntee,  and  not  of  servise, 

lat  men  clepen  spousaile  or  wedlok  : 

keth,  lord,  among  your  thoughtes  wise, 

t  our  dayes  passe  in  sondry  wise  ; 

gh  we  slepe,  or  wake,  or  rome,  or  ride, 

the  time,  it  wol  no  man  abide. 

lOUgh  your  grene  youthe  floure  as  yet, 
th  age  alway  as  still  as  ston, 
1  maaascth  every  age,  and  tsmit 
estat,  for  ther  escapeth  nou  : 
0  certain,  as  we  knowe  eche  on 
shol  die,  as  uncertain  we  all 
lat  day  whan  deth  shal  on  ua  hXL 


Accepteth  than  of  us  the  trewe  ontent. 
That  never  yet  refuseden  your  best. 
And  we  wol,  lord,  if  that  ye  wol  assent, 
Chese'yon  a  wife  in  short  time  at  the  meet. 
Borne  of  the  eentillest  and  of  the  best 
Of  all  this  lend,  so  that  it  oughte  seme 
Honour  to  God  and  yoo,  as  we  can  deme. 

Deliver  us  out  of  all  this  besy  drede. 
And  take  a  wif,  for  higho  Goddes  sake  : 
For  if  it  so  befell,  as  God  forbede. 
That  thurgh  your  deth  your  linage  shulde  slake. 
And  that  a  strange  successour  shuld  take 
Your  heritage,  o  !  wo  were  us  on  live : 
Wherfore  we  pray  you  hastily  to  wive. 

Hir  meke  praiere  and  hir  pitous  chere 
Made  the  markis  for  to  ban  pitee. 
Ye  wol,  quod  he,  min  owen  peple  dere. 
To  that  I  never  er  thought  eonstraineu  me. 
I  me  reioyced  of  my  libertee. 
That  selden  time  is  found  in  manage  ; 
Ther  I  was  free,  I  moete  ben  in  servage. 

But  nutheles  I  see  your  trewe  entent. 
And  trust  upon  your  wit,  and  have  don  ay : 
Wherfore  of  my  free  will  I  wol  assent 
To  wedden  me,  as  sone  as  ever  I  i|iay. 
But  ther  as  ye  ban  profred  me  to-day 
To  chesen  me  a  wif,  I  you  relese 
That  chois,  and  pray  you  uf  that  prefer 


For  God  it  wot,  that  children  often  ben 
Unlike  hir  worthy  eldres  hem  before, 
Bonntee  cometh  al  of  God,  not  of  the  strvn. 
Of  which  they  ben  ygendred  and  yhore  : 
I  trust  in  Geddes  bountee,  and  tlierfore 
My  manage,  and  min  estat,  and  rest 
I  him  betiUEe,  he  may  don  as  him  lest« 

Let  me  alone  in  chesing  of  mv  wif. 
That  charge  upon  my  bak  I  wol  endure : 
But  I  you  pray,  and  charge  upon  your  lif, 
That  what  wif  that  I  take,  ye  me  assure 
To  worship  hire  while  that  hure  lif  may  dure, 
In  word  and  werk  both  here  and  elles  where. 
As  she  an  emperoures  doughter  were. 

And  forthermore  this  shuln  ye  swere,  that  ye 
Again  my  chois  shul  never  grutoh  ne  strive. 
For  sith  I  shal  forgo  my  hbertee 
At  your  request,  as  ever  mote  I  thrive, 
Ther  as  min  herte  is  set,  ther  wol  I  wive  : 
And  but  ye  wol  assent  in  swiche  manere, 
I  pray  you  speke  no  more  of  this  mater<>. 

With  hertly  will  they  sworen  and  assenten 
To  all  this  thing,  ther  saide  not  o  wight  nay  : 
Beeeching  him  of  grace,  or  that  they  wenten. 
That  he  wold  granten  hem  a  certain  day 
Of  his  spousaile,  as  sone  as  ever  he  may. 
For  yet  alway  the  peple  somwhat  dred. 
Lest  that  this  markis  wolde  no  wif  wed. 

He  granted  hem  a  day,  swiche  as  him  lest. 
On  which  he  wold  be  wedded  slkerly, 
And  said  he  did  all  this  at  hir  request ; 
And  they  with  humble  herte  ful  buxumlj 
Kneling  upon  hir  knees  ful  reverently 
Him  thonken  all,  and  thus  they  ban  an  end 
Of  hir  entente,  and  hom«  a!|;sii  \X\«^  \««&!i. 
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Save  this  she  praied  him,  if  that  he  might. 
Hire  litel  soue  he  wold  in  erthe  grave. 
His  tendre  limmea,  delicat  to  sight, 
Fro  foules  and  fro  bestes  for  to  save. 
But  she  non  answer  of  him  mighte  have, 
He  went  his  way,  as  him  no  thmg  ne  rought. 
But  to  Boloigne  he  tendrely  it  brought. 

This  markis  wondreth  ever  lenger  the  moi'e 
Upon  hire  patience,  and  if  that  he 
Ne  hadde  sothly  knowen  therbefore. 
That  parfitly  hure  children  loved  she, 
He  wold  han  wend  that  of  som  subtiltee 
And  of  malice,  or  for  cruel  corage. 
That  she  had  suffred  this  with  sad  visage. 

But  wel  he  knew,  that  next  himself,  certain 
She  loved  hire  children  best  in  every  wise. 
But  now  of  women  wold  I  asken  fayn. 
If  thise  aasaies  mighten  not  suflSse  ; 
What  coud  a  sturdy  husbond  more  devise 
To  preve  hire  wifhood,  and  hire  stedfastuesse. 
And  he  continuing  ever  in  sturdinesse  X 

But  ther  ben  folk  of  swiche  condition, 
That,  whan  they  han  a  certain  purpos  take, 
They  can  not  stint  of  hir  intention, 
But,  right  as  thev  were  bounden  to  a  stake. 
They  wol  not  of  hir  iirste  purpos  slake  : 
Right  so  this  markis  fully  nato  purposed 
To  tempt  his  wif,  as  he  was  first  disposed. 

Ho  waiteth,  if  by  word  or  contenance 
That  she  to  him  was  changed  of  corage  : 
But  never  coud  he  finden  variance. 
She  was  ay  on  in  herte  and  in  visage. 
And  ay  the  further  that  she  was  in  age. 
The  more  trewe  (if  that  it  were  possible) 
She  was  to  him  in  love,  and  more  penible. 

For  which  it  semed  thus,  that  of  hem  two 
Ther  was  but  o  will  ;  for  as  Walter  lest. 
The  same  lust  was  hire  plesance  also  ; 
And  God  be  thanked,  all  fell  for  the  best. 
She  shewed  wel,  for  no  worldly  unrest 
A  wif,  as  of  hireself,  no  thing  ne  sholde 
Wille  in  efifect,  but  as  hire  husbond  wolde. 

The  sclandre  of  Walter  wonder  wide  spradde. 
That  of  a  cruel  herte  he  wikkedly. 
For  he  a  poure  woman  wedded  hsidde. 
Hath  murdred  both  his  children  privelv  : 
Swich  murmur  was  among  hem  comunly. 
No  wonder  is :  for  to  the  peples  ere 
Ther  came  no  word,  but  that  they  murdred  were. 

For  which  ther  as  his  peple  therbefore 
Had  loved  him  wel,  the  sclandre  of  his  diffanie 
Made  hem  that  they  him  hateden  therfore  : 
To  ben  a  murdrour  is  an  hateful  name. 
But  natheles,  for  emest  ne  for  game. 
He  of  his  cruel  purpos  n'olde  stente. 
To  tempt  his  wif  was  sette  all  his  entente. 

Whan  that  his  doughter  twelf  yere  was  of  age, 
He  to  the  court  of  Rome,  in  subtil  wise 
Enfbrmed  of  his  will,  sent  his  message, 
Commanding  him,  swiche  billes  to  devise, 
As  to  his  cruel  purpos  may  suffise. 
How  that  the  i>ope,  as  for  his  peples  rest, 
Bade  him  to  wed  another,  if  him  lest 


I  say  ho  bade,  they  shulden  contrefete 
The  popes  bulles,  making  mention 
That  he  hath  leve  his  firste  wif  to  lete. 
As  by  the  popes  dispensation. 
To  stinten  rancour  and  dissension 
Betwix  his  peple  and  him  :  thus  spake  the  boll, 
The  which  they  han  publisshed  at  the  fulL 

The  rude  peple,  as  no  wonder  is, 
Wenden  ful  wel,  that  it  had  ben  ri^ht  so  : 
But  whan  thise  tidings  came  to  Gnsildis, 
I  deme  that  hire  herte  was  ful  of  wo  ; 
But  she  ylike  sad  for  evermo 
Disposed  was,  this  humble  creature, 
The  adversitee  of  fortune  al  to  endure ; 

Abiding  ever  his  lust  and  his  plesance, 
To  whom  that  she  was  yeven,  herte  and  al. 
As  to  hire  veray  worldly  suffisance. 
But  shortly  if  this  storie  tell  I  shal. 
This  markis  writen  hath  in  special 
A  lettre,  in  which  he  sheweth  his  entente. 
And  secretly  he  to  Boloigne  it  sente. 

To  the  erl  of  Pavie,  which  that  hadde  tho 
Wedded  his  suster,  prayed  he  specially 
To  bringen  home  agein  his  children  two 
In  honourable  estat  al  openly  : 
But  o  thing  he  him  prayed  utterly. 
That  he  to  no  wisht,  though  men  wold  enquere, 
Shulde  not  tell  whos  chiliken  that  they  were. 

But  say,  the  maiden  shuld  ywedded  be 
Unto  the  markis  of  Saluces  anon. 
And  as  this  erl  was  prayed,  so  did  he. 
For  at  day  sette  he  on  his  way  is  gon 
Toward  Saluces,  and  lordes  many  on 
In  rich  arraie,  tliis  maiden  for  to  gide, 
Hure  yonge  brother  riding  hire  beside. 

Arraied  was  toward  hire  manage 
This  fresshe  maiden,  ful  of  gemmes  dere. 
Hire  brother,  which  that  seven  yere  was  of  agr, 
Arraied  eke  ful  fresh  in  his  manere  : 
And  thus  in  gret  noblesse  and  with  glad  chere 
Toward  Saluces  shaping  hir  journay 
Fro  day  to  day  they  riden  in  hir  way. 
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Among  al  this,  after  his  wicked  usage. 
This  markis  yet  his  wif  to  tempten  more 
To  the  uttereste  prcfe  of  hure  corage. 
Fully  to  have  experience  and  lore. 
If  that  she  were  as  stedefast  as  before, 
He  on  a  day  in  open  audience 
Ful  boistously  hath  said  hire  this  sentence  : 

Certes,  Grisilde,  I  had  ynough  plesance 
To  han  you  to  my  wif,  for  your  goodnesse, 
And  for  your  trouihe,  and  for  your  obeysancc» 
Not  for  your  linage,  ne  for  your  richesse. 
But  now  know  I  in  veray  sothfastnesse. 
That  in  gret  lordfthip,  if  I  me  wel  avise, 
Ther  is  gret  servitude  in  sondry  wise. 

I  may  not  don,  as  every  ploughman  may  i 
My  peple  me  constreineth  for  to  take 
Another  wif,  and  crien  day  by  day  ; 
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lee,  and  Bpecially  therfore 
it  point,  that  I  nave  said  before, 
11  wolt  unto  this  purpos  drawe, 
16  as  for  thy  son  in  la  we. 

en  cas  this  man  astoned  so, 
e  wex,  abaist,  and  al  quaking 
innethes  said  he  wordes  mo, 
lus  ;  Lord,  quod  he,  my  willing 
>1,  ne  ageins  your  liking 
ling,  min  owen  lord  so  dere, 
m  list,  goTerneth  this  matere. 

1 1,  quod  this  markis  softely, 
r  chambre,  I,  and  thou,  and  she, 
lation,  and  west  thou  why  I 
Esk  hire,  if  it  hire  wille  be 
vif,  and  reule  hire  after  me : 
B  shal  be  don  in  thy  presence, 
peke  out  of  thin  audience. 

he  chambre,  while  they  were  aboute 
which  as  ye  shul  after  here, 
aune  into  the  hous  ^ithoute, 
od  hem,  in  how  honest  manere 
9he  kept  hire  fader  dere  : 
'  Grisildis  wonder  might, 
erst  ne  saw  she  swiche  a  sight. 

ier  is  though  that  she  be  astoned, 
;ret  a  gest  come  in  that  place, 
was  to  nou  swiche  gestes  woned, 
she  loked  with  ful  pale  face. 
r  forth  this  matere  for  to  chace, 
he  wordes  that  the  markis  said 
ligne,  yeray,  faithful  maid. 

he  said,  ye  shuin  wel  understond, 

your  fader  and  to  me, 

wedde,  and  eke  it  may  so  stond 
se,  ye  wol  that  it  so  be  : 
iemaundes  aske  I  first  (quod  he) 
shal  be  don  in  hasty  wise, 
ent,  or  elles  you  avise  f 

s,  be  ye  redy  with  good  herte 

lust,  and  that  I  freely  may 

i  thinketh  do  you  laugh  or  smerte, 

ye  to  grutchen,  night  ne  day, 
ban  I  say  ya,  ye  say  not  nay, 

word,  ne  frouning  countenance  f 
,  and  here  I  swere  our  alliance. 

upon  this  thing,  quaking  for  drede. 
Lord,  indigne  and  unworthy 
bilke  honour,  that  ye  me  bed^ 
vol  yourself,  right  so  wol  I : 
[  swere,  that  never  willingly 
e  thought,  I  n*ill  you  disobeie 
ied,  though  me  were  loth  to  deie. 

mough,  Grisilde  min,  quod  he. 
he  goth  with  a  ful  sobre  chere, 

dore,  and  after  than  came  she, 
i  peple  he  said  in  this  manere  : 

wif,  quod  he,  that  stondeth  herew 
I  her,  and  loveth  hire,  I  pray, 
e  loveth,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  say. 

that  nothing  of  hire  olde  gere 
9  bring  into  his  hous,  he  bad 
en  shuld  despoilen  hire  right  there, 


Of  which  thise  ladies  weren  nothing  glad 
To  handle  hire  clothes  wherin  she  was  clad  t 
But  natheles  this  maiden  bright  of  hew 
Fro  foot  to  hed  they  clothed  han  all  new. 

Hire  heres  han  they  kempt,  that  lay  untressed 
Ful  rudely,  and  with  hir  iingres  smal 
A  eoroune  on  hire  hed  they  han  ydressed. 
And  sette  hire  ful  of  pouches  gret  and  smal : 
Of  hire  array  what  shumTmake  a  tale  t 
Unneth  the  peple  hire  knew  for  hire  iaimesso. 
Whan  she  traosmewed  was  in  swiche  richesse. 

This  markis  hath  hire  spoused  with  a  ring 
Brought  for  the  same  cause,  and  than  hire  setta 
Upon  an  hors  snow-white,  and  wel  ambling. 
And  to  his  paleis,  or  he  longer  lette, 
(  With  jovful  peple,  that  hire  lad  and  mette) 
Conveyed  hire,  and  thus  the  day  they  spends 
Id  rerel,  til  the  sonne  gan  desoende. 

And  thovtly  forth  this  tale  for  to  chaoe, 
I  say,  that  to  this  newe  marldsesse 
Grod  hath  swiehe  favour  sent  hire  of  his  grace, 
That  it  ne  semeth  not  by  likelineose 
That  she  was  borne  and  fed  in  rudenesse. 
As  in  a  cote,  or  in  an  oxes  stall, 
But  nourished  in  an  emperoures  hall. 

To  every  wifht  she  waxen  is  so  dere^ 
And  worshipful,  that  folk  ther  she  was  bore. 
And  fro  hire  birthe  knew  hire  yere  by  yere, 
Unnethes  trowed  they,  but  dorst  han  swore, 
That  to  Janicle,  of  which  I  spake  before. 
She  donghter  n*a8,  for  as  by  conjecture 
Hem  thoughte  she  was  another  creature. 

For  though  that  ever  vertuous  was  she, 
She  was  encreeed  in  swiche  excellence 
Of  ihewes  good,  yset  in  high  bountee. 
And  so  discrete,  and  faire  of  eloquence^ 
So  benigne,  and  so  digne  of  reverence. 
And  coude  so  the  peples  herte  enbraoe. 
That  echo  hire  loveth  thai  loketh  on  hhre  faoe. 

Not  only  of  Saluces  in  the  tonn 
Published  was  the  bountee  of  hire  iiams. 
But  eke  beside  in  many  a  regioun. 
If  on  saith  wel,  another  saith  the  same : 
So  spredeth  of  hire  hie  bountee  the  fame. 
That  men  and  women,  yong  as  wel  as  old, 
Gon  to  Saluces  upon  hire  to  behold. 

Thus  Walter  lowly,  nay  but  really. 
Wedded  with  fortunat  honestetee. 
In  Gk>ddes  pees  liveth  ful  eaily 
At  home,  and  grace  ynough  outward  had  he  : 
And  for  he  saw  that  under  low  degree 
Was  honest  vertue  hid,  the  peple  him  held 
A  prudent  man,  and  that  is  seen  ful  sold. 

Not  only  this  Grisildis  thurgh  hire  wit 
Coude  all  the  fete  of  wifly  homlinesse. 
But  eke  whan  that  the  cas  required  it. 
The  comune  profit  coude  she  redresse : 
Ther  n'as  discord,  rancour,  ne  hevinesse 
In  all  the  lend,  that  she  ne  coude  appese. 
And  wisely  bring  hem  all  in  hertes  ese. 

Though  that  hire  husbond  absent  were  or  noo. 
If  gentilmen,  or  other  of  that  contree 
Were  wroth,  she  wolde  briu^ii  Vvnn  iX ' 
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No  pompe,  no  semblant  of  realtee  ; 
Bui  ful  of  patient  benignitee. 
Discrete,  and  prideles,  ay  honourable, 
And  to  hire  husbond  ever  meke  and  stable. 

Men  speke  of  Job,  and  most  for  his  humblease. 
As  clerkes,  whan  hem  list,  can  wel  endite, 
Namely  of  men,  but  as  in  sothfastnesse, 
Though  clerkes  preisen  women  but  a  lite, 
Ther  can  no  man  in  huroblesse  him  acquite 
As  woman  can,  ne  can  be  half  so  trewe 
As  women  ben,  but  it  be  falle  of  newe. 
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Fro  Boloigne  is  this  erl  of  Parie  oome. 
Of  which  the  fame  up  sprang  to  more  and  k 
And  to  the  peples  eres  all  and  some 
Was  couth  eke,  that  a  newe  markisesse 
I  le  with  him  brought,  in  swiche  pomp  and  richesse. 
That  never  was  ther  seen  with  mannes  eye 
So  noble  array  in  al  West  Lumbardie. 

The  markis,  which  that  shope  and  knew  all  this, 
Rr  that  this  erl  was  come,  sent  his  message 
For  thilke  poure  sely  Grisildis  ; 
And  she  with  humble  herle  and  glad  risage, 
Not  with  no  swoUen  thought  in  mre  corage, 
Came  at  his  best,  and  on  hire  knees  hire  sette. 
And  reverently  and  wisely  she  him  grette. 

Grisilde,  (quod  he)  my  will  is  utterly. 
This  maiden,  that  shal  wedded  be  to  me. 
Received  be  to-morwe  as  really 
As  it  possible  is  in  myn  hous  to  be  : 
And  eke  that  every  wight  in  his  degree 
Have  his  estat  in  sitting  and  service. 
And  high  plesance,  as  i  can  best  devise. 

I  have  no  woman  suffisant  certain 
The  chambres  for  to  array  in  ordinance 
After  my  lust,  and  therfore  wolde  I  fain, 
That  thin  were  all  swiche  manere  governance  : 
Thou  knowest  eke  of  old  all  my  plesance  ; 
Though  thin  arrav  be  bad,  and  evil  besey, 
Do  thou  thy  devoir  at  the  leste  wey. 

Not  only,  lord,  that  I  am  glad  (quod  she) 
To  don  your  lust,  but  I  desire  also 
You  for  to  serve  and  plese  in  my  degree, 
Withonteni  fainting,  and  shal  evermo : 
Ne  never  for  no  wele,  ne  for  no  wo, 
Ne  shal  the  gost  within  myn  herte  stente 
To  love  you  best  with  all  my  trewe  entente. 

And  with  that  word  she  gan  the  hous  to  dight, 
And  tables  for  to  sette,  and  beddes  make, 
And  peined  hire  to  don  all  that  she  might, 
Praying  the  chambereres  for  Gk>ddes  sake 
To  hasten  hem,  and  fastu  swepe  and  shake^ 
And  she  the  rooste  serviceable  of  all 
Hath  every  chambre  arraied,  and  his  halL 

Abouten  undern  gan  this  erl  alight, 
That  with  hira  brought  thise  noble  children  twey ; 
For  which  the  peple  ran  to  see  the  sight 
Of  hir  array,  so  richely  besey  : 
And  than  at  erst  amonges  hem  they  sey. 
That  Walter  was  no  too\,  though  that  him  lest 
To  duuige  bis  wi£ ;  for  it  was  for  the  best. 


For  she  is  fairer,  as  they  demen  all. 
Than  is  Urisilde,  and  more  tend  re  of  age. 
And  fairer  fruit  betwene  hem  sliulde  fall. 
And  more  piesant  for  hire  high  linage  : 
Hire  brother  eke  so  faire  was  of  visage. 
That  hem  to  seen  the  peple  hath  caught  plesance. 
Commending  now  the  markis  governance. 

O  stormy  peple,  unsad  and  ever  untrewe. 
And  undiscrete,  and  changing  as  a  fane. 
Delighting  ever  in  rorabel  that  b  newe. 
For  like  the  mone  waxen  ye  and  wane  : 
Ay  ful  uf  clapping,  dere  ynough  a  jane. 
Your  dome  is  fals,  your  Constance  evil  preveth, 
A  ful  gret  fool  is  he  that  on  you  leveth. 

Thus  saiden  sade  folk  in  that  citee. 
Whan  that  tlie  peple  ^sed  up  and  doun  : 
For  they  were  glad,  right  for  tlie  noveltee. 
To  have  a  newe  lady  of  hir  toun. 
No  more  of  this  make  I  now  mentioun. 
But  to  Grisilde  agen  I  wol  me  dresse. 
And  telle  hire  Constance,  and  hire  besinease. 

Ful  besy  was  Grisilde  in  every  thing, 
Tlia;  to  the  feste  was  appci*tinent ; 
Right  naught  was  she  abaist  of  hire  clotliiiig. 
Though  it  were  rude,  and  somdel  eke  to-reu(, 
But  with  glad  chere  to  the  yate  is  went 
With  other  folk,  to  grete  the  markisesse. 
And  after  that  doth  forth  hire  besinease. 

With  so  glad  chere  his  sestes  she  receiveth. 
And  conningly  everich  in  his  degree. 
That  no  defaute  no  man  apperceiveth. 
But  ay  they  wondren  what  she  mighte  be. 
That  in  so  poure  array  was  for  to  see. 
And  coude  swiche  honour  and  reverence. 
And  worthily  they  preisen  hire  prudence 

In  all  this  mene  while  she  ne  stent 
This  maide  and  eke  hire  brother  to  commend 
With  all  hire  herte  in  ful  benigne  entent. 
So  wel,  that  no  man  coud  hire  preise  amend  . 
But  at  the  last  whan  that  thise  lordes  wend 
To  sitteu  doun  to  mete,  he  gan  to  call 
Grisilde,  as  she  was  besy  in  the  hall. 

Grisilde,  (quod  he,  as  it  were  in  his  play) 
How  liketh  thee  ray  wif,  and  hire  beautee  T 
Right  wel,  my  lord,  quod  she,  for  in  good  fay, 
A  fairer  saw  I  never  non  than  she  : 
I  pray  to  God  yeve  you  prosperitee  ; 
And  so  I  hope,  that  he  wol  to  you  send 
Plesance  ynough  unto  your  lives  end. 

0  thing  beseche  I  you  and  wame  also. 
That  ye  ne  prikke  with  no  turmenting 
This  tendre  maiden,  as  ye  han  do  mo  : 
For  she  is  fostred  in  hire  norishing 
More  tendrcly,  and  to  my  supposing 
She  mighte  not  adversitee  endure. 
As  coude  a  puure  fostred  creature. 

And  whan  this  Walter  saw  hire  patience^ 
Hire  glade  chere,  and  no  malice  at  all. 
And  he  so  often  hadde  hire  don  offence. 
And  she  ay  sade  and  constant  as  a  wall^ 
Continuing  ever  hire  innocence  over  all. 
This  sturdy  markis  gan  his  herte  dresse 
To  rewe  upon  iiire  wifly  stedefastnesse. 
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r  U8  died  upon  &  crois  of  tree  : 

lie,  iitel  child,  I  him  betake, 

»  night  abalt  thou  dien  for  my  sake. 

IT  that  to  a  norioe  in  this  cas 
)en  hard  this  routhe  for  to  see  : 
ght  a  moder  than  han  cried  alas, 
heles  so  sad  stedfast  was  she, 
e  endured  all  adversitee, 
the  sergeant  mekely  she  sayde, 
ere  agen  joor  Iitel  yonge  mayde. 

now  (quod  she)  and  doth  my  lordes  hest : 
hing  wold  I  pray  you  of  your  grace, 
ny  lord  forbade  you  at  the  lest, 
this  Iitel  body  in  som  place, 
stes  ne  no  briddes  it  to-race.' 
no  word  to  that  purpos  wold  say, 
e  the  child  and  went  upon  his  way. 

lergeant  came  unto  his  lord  again, 
Grisildes  wordes  and  hire  chere 
him  point  for  point,  in  short  and  plain, 
n  presented  with  his  doughter  dere. 
it  this  lord  hath  routhe  in  his  manere, 
heles  his  purpos  held  he  still, 
BS  don,  whan  they  wol  have  fair  will, 

bad  this  sergeant  that  he  prively 
this  child  ful  softe  wind  and  wrappe, 
le  circumstances  tendrel  v, 
rry  it  in  a  cofre,  or  in  a  lappe  ; 
in  peine  his  hed  of  for  to  swappe 
i  man  shulde  know  of  his  entent, 

05  he  came,  ne  whider  that  he  went  ; 

it  Boloigne,  unto  bis  sustcr  dere, 
ilke  time  of  Pa  vie  was  countesse, 
d  it  take,  and  shew  hire  this  raatere, 
ng  hire  to  don  hire  besinesse 
ild  to  fostren  in  all  gentillesse, 

06  child  that  it  was  he  bade  hire  hide 
very  wight,  for  ought  that  may  betide. 

lergeant  goth,  and  hath  fulfilde  this  thing, 
iiis  marquis  now  retome  we  ; 
IT  goth  he  ful  fSast  imagining, 
s  wives  chere  he  mighte  see, 
ire  wordes  apperceive,  that  she 
hanged,  but  he  never  coud  hire  finde, 
IT  in  on  ylike  sad  and  kinde. 

ad,  as  humble,  as  bcsy  in  service 

B  in  love,  as  she  was  wont  to  be, 

e  to  him,  in  every  nianer  wise  ; 

lire  doughter  not  a  word  spake  she  : 

;ident  for  non  adversitee 

en  in  hire,  ne  never  hire  doughters  name 

sned  she,  for  emest  ne  for  game. 
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lis  estat  ther  passed  ben  fonre  yere 

with  childe  was,  but,  as  Grod  wold, 

e  childe  she  bare  by  this  Waltere 

icioQs,  and  fair  for  to  behold  : 

tiaii  that  folk  it  to  his  fader  told, 

\y  lie,  but  all  his  contree  mery 

r  this  childe,  and  God  they  thonke  and  heiy. 


Whan  it  was  two  yere  old,  and  from  the  brett 
Departed  of  his  nonce,  on  a  day 
This  markis  cauffhte  yet  another  lest 
To  tempte  his  wif  yet  ofter,  if  he  may. 

0  !  aedeles  was  she  tempted  in  assay. 
But  wedded  men  ne  connen  no  mesure. 
Whan  that  they  finde  a  patient  creature. 

Wif,  qnod  this  markis,  ye  hao  herd  or  this 
My  peple  sikely  beren  our  manage. 
And  namely  sin  my  sone  yboren  is, 
Now  is  it  worse  than  ever  in  al  our  age : 
The  murmur  sleth  myn  herte  and  my  corage, 
For  to  myn  eres  cometh  the  vois  so  smerte. 
That  it  wel  nie  destroyed  hath  myn  herte. 

Now  say  they  thus,  whan  Walter  is  agon. 
Than  shal  the  blood  of  Janicle  succede, 
And  ben  our  lord,  for  other  han  we  non : 
Swiche  wordes  sayn  my  peple,  it  is  no  drede. 
Wel  ought  I  of  swiche  murmur  taken  hede, 
For  certainly  I  drede  al  swiche  sentence. 
Though  they  not  plainen  in  myn  audienoe. 

I  wolde  live  in  pees,  if  that  I  mighl : 
Wherfore  I  am  disposed  utterly. 
As  I  his  snster  served  er  by  night, 
Right  so  thinks  I  to  serve  him  prively. 
This  wame  I  von,  that  ye  not  sodenly 
Out  of  yourself  for  no  wo  shuld  outraie, 
Beth  patient,  and  therof  I  you  praie. 

I  have,  quod  she,  sayd  thus  and  ever  shal, 

1  wol  no  thing,  ne  n'ill  no  thing  certain. 
But  as  you  list :  not  greveth  me  at  al. 
Though  that  my  dou^iter  and  my  sone  be  ilaia 
At  your  commandement :  that  is  to  sain, 

I  have  not  had  no  part  of  children  tw«n. 
But  first  sikenesse,  and  after  wo  and  peine. 

Ye  ben  my  lord,  doth  with  your  owen  thing 
Right  as  you  list,  asketh  no  rcwie  of  me : 
For  as  I  left  at  home  al  my  clothing 
Whan  I  came  first  to  yon,  right  so  (qnod  she) 
Left  I  my  will  and  al  my  Ubertee, 
And  toke  your  clothing :  wherfore  I  you  prey. 
Doth  your  plesance,  I  wol  youre  lust  obey. 

And  oertes,  if  I  hadde  prescience 
Your  will  to  know,  er  ye  your  lust  me  told, 
I  wold  it  do  withouten  negligence  : 
But  now  I  wote  your  lust,  and  what  ye  wold. 
All  your  plesance  ferme  and  stable  I  hold, 
For  wist  I  that  my  deth  might  do  you  ese, 
Right  gladly  wold  I  dien,  you  to  pfese. 

Deth  may  not  maken  no  comparisoun 
Unto  your  love.    And  whan  this  markis  say 
The  Constance  of  his  wif,  he  cast  adoun 
His  eyen  two,  and  wondreth  how  she  may 
In  patience  suffer  al  this  array  : 
And  forth  he  goth  with  drery  contenanoe. 
But  to  his  herte  it  was  ful  gret  plesance. 

This  ugly  sergeant  in  the  same  wise 
That  he  hire  doughter  caughte,  right  so  lie 
(Or  werse,  if  men  can  any  werse  devise) 
Hath  hent  hire  sone,  that  ful  was  of  beautoe  : 
And  ever  in  on  so  patient  was  she. 
That  she  no  chere  made  of  hevinesse, 
j  But  kist  hire  souo  and  aSter  ^;axi  \\.  NAf 
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Save  this  she  praied  him,  if  that  he  might, 
Hire  Htel  sone  he  wold  in  erthe  grave, 
His  tendi'e  limmes,  delicat  to  sight, 
Fro  foules  and  fro  bestes  for  to  save. 
But  she  non  answer  of  him  migfate  have, 
He  went  his  way,  as  him  no  thmg  ne  rought, 
But  to  Boloigne  he  tendiely  it  brougfaL 

This  markis  wondreth  ever  lenger  the  more 
Upon  liire  patience,  and  if  that  he 
Ne  hadde  sothly  knowen  therbefore. 
That  parfitly  hire  children  loved  she. 
He  wold  han  wend  that  of  som  subtiltee 
And  of  malice,  or  for  cruel  corage, 
That  she  had  suffred  this  with  sad  visage. 

But  wel  he  knew,  that  next  himself,  certain 
She  loved  hire  children  best  in  every  wise. 
But  now  of  women  wold  I  asken  fayn. 
If  thise  assaies  mighten  not  suflSse  ; 
What  eond  a  sturdy  husbond  more  devise 
To  prove  hire  wifhood,  and  hire  stedfastnesse, 
And  he  continuing  ever  in  stordinesse  t 

Bat  ther  ben  folk  of  swiche  condition, 
That,  whan  they  han  a  certain  purpos  take. 
They  can  not  stint  of  hir  intention. 
Bat,  right  as  they  were  bounden  to  a  stake, 
They  wol  not  of  hir  firste  purpos  slake  : 
Right  so  this  markis  fully  nath  purposed 
To  tempt  his  wif,  as  he  was  first  disposed. 

He  waiteth,  if  by  word  or  contenance 
That  she  to  him  was  changed  of  corage  : 
Bat  never  coud  he  finden  variance. 
She  was  ay  on  in  herte  and  in  visage. 
And  ay  the  further  that  she  was  in  age. 
The  more  trewe  (if  that  it  were  possible) 
She  was  to  him  in  love,  and  more  penible. 

For  which  it  semed  thus,  that  of  hem  two 
Ther  was  bat  o  will  ;  for  as  Walter  lest. 
The  same  lust  was  hire  plesance  also  ; 
And  God  be  thanked,  all  fell  for  the  best. 
She  shewed  wel,  for  no  worldly  unrest 
A  wif,  as  of  hireself,  no  thing  ne  sholde 
Wille  in  effect,  but  as  hire  husbond  wolde. 

The  sclandre  of  Walter  wonder  wide  spradde. 
That  of  a  cruel  herte  he  wikkedly. 
For  he  a  poure  woman  wedded  hadde. 
Hath  murdred  both  his  children  prively  : 
Swich  murmur  was  among  hem  comunly. 
No  wonder  is :  for  to  tlie  peples  ere 
Ther  came  no  word,  but  that  they  murdred  were. 

For  which  ther  as  liis  peple  therbefore 
Had  loved  him  wel,  the  sclandre  of  his  diffauie 
Made  hem  that  they  him  hateden  therfore  : 
To  ben  a  murdrour  is  an  hateful  name. 
But  natheles,  for  emest  ne  for  game. 
He  of  his  cruel  purpos  n*olde  stente, 
To  tempt  his  wif  was  sette  all  his  entente. 

Whan  that  hie  doughter  twelf  yere  was  of  age, 
He  to  the  court  of  Rome,  in  subtil  wise 
Enfbrmed  of  his  will,  sent  his  message. 
Commanding  him,  swiche  billes  to  devise, 
As  to  his  cruel  purpos  may  suffise. 
How  that  the  pope,  as  for  his  peples  rest. 
Bade  him  to  wed  another,  if  him  lest 


I  say  ho  bade,  they  shnlden  contiefete 
The  popes  buUes,  making  mention 
That  he  hath  leve  his  firste  wif  to  lete. 
As  by  the  popes  dispensation. 
To  stinten  rancour  and  dissension 
Betwix  his  peple  and  him  :  thus  spake  the  ball. 
The  which  they  han  publisshed  at  the  fulL 

The  rude  peple,  as  no  wonder  is, 
Wenden  ful  wel,  that  it  had  ben  right  so  : 
But  whan  thise  tidings  came  to  GxiJBildis, 
I  deme  that  hire  herte  was  ful  of  wo  ; 
But  she  ylike  sad  for  evermo 
Disposed  was,  this  humble  creature. 
The  adversitee  of  fortune  al  to  endure ; 

Abiding  ever  his  lust  and  his  plesanoe. 
To  whom  that  she  was  yeven,  herte  and  al. 
As  to  hire  veray  worldly  suffisance. 
But  shortly  if  this  storie  tell  I  shal. 
This  markis  writen  hath  in  special 
A  lettre,  in  which  he  sheweth  his  entente. 
And  secretly  he  to  Boloigne  it  sente. 

To  the  erl  of  Pavie,  which  that  hadde  tho 
Wedded  his  suster,  prayed  he  specially 
To  bringen  home  agein  his  children  two 
In  honourable  estat  al  openly  : 
But  o  thing  he  him  prayed  utterly, 
That  he  to  no  wight,  though  men  wold  enquere, 
Shulde  not  tell  whos  chilc&en  that  they  were. 

But  say,  the  maiden  shuld  ywedded  be 
Unto  the  markis  of  Saluces  anon. 
And  as  this  erl  was  prayed,  so  did  he. 
For  at  day  sette  he  on  his  way  is  gon 
Toward  Saluces,  and  lordes  many  oa 
In  rich  arraie,  this  maiden  for  to  gide. 
Hire  yonge  brother  riding  hire  beside. 

Arraied  was  toward  hire  manage 
This  fresshe  maiden,  ful  of  gemmes  clere. 
Hire  brother,  which  that  seven  yere  was  of  age  » 
Arraied  eke  ful  fresh  in  his  manere  : 
And  thus  in  gret  noblesse  and  with  glad  chere 
Toward  Saluces  shaping  hir  joumay 
Fro  day  to  day  they  riden  in  hir  way. 


Sv 
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Among  al  this,  after  his  wicked  usage. 
This  markis  yet  his  wif  to  tempten  more 
To  the  uttereste  prcfe  of  hire  corage. 
Fully  to  have  experience  and  lore. 
If  that  she  were  as  stedefast  as  before. 
He  on  a  day  in  open  audience 
Ful  boistously  hath  said  hire  tins  sentence  : 

Certes,  Grisilde,  I  had  ynough  plesance 
To  han  you  to  my  wif,  for  your  goodnesse. 
And  for  your  trouthe,  and  for  your  obeysancc, 
Not  for  your  linage,  ne  for  your  richesse. 
But  now  know  I  in  veray  sothfastnesse. 
That  in  gret  lordfthip,  if  I  me  wel  avise, 
Ther  is  gret  servitude  in  sondry  wise. 

I  may  not  don,  as  every  ploughman  may  i 
My  peple  me  constreineth  for  to  take 
Another  wif,  and  crien  day  by  day  ; 
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ike  and  hole,  as  is  his  make  ! 
)  she  n'ill  him  not  forsake  : 
»ry  him  to  love  and  serve, 
i  lie  bedrede  til  that  he  sterve. 
1  clerkes  sain,  it  is  not  so, 
lieophrast  is  on  of  tho  : 
>ugh  Theophrast  list  for  to  lie  1 
vif,  quod  he,  for  husbondrie, 
\  in  houshold  thy  dispence  : 
it  doth  more  diligence 
•pe,  than  doth  thin  owen  wif, 
iimen  half  part  al  hire  lif. 
>u  be  sike,  so  God  me  save, 
ides  or  a  trewe  knave 

bet  than  she,  that  waiteth  ay 
,  and  hath  don  many  a  day. 
e,  and  an  hundred  things  wersc 
lan  ther  God  his  bones  curse, 
pe  of  al  swiche  vanitee, 
irast,  and  herkeneth  me. 
Idea  vefte  verailv  ; 
•r  yeftes  hardely, 
tes,  pasture,  or  commune, 
ben  yeftes  of  fortune, 

a  shadow  on  the  wall : 

1  not,  if  plainly  spcke  I  shal, 
and  in  thin  hous  endure, 

in  thee  list  paraventure. 

ful  gret  sacrament ; 

hath  no  wif  I  hold  him  shent ; 

les,  and  all  desolat : 

iC  in  seculcr  estat) 

why,  I  say  not  this  for  nought, 

for  mannes  help  y wi*ought. 
.,  whan  he  had  Adam  maked, 
il  alone  belly  naked, 
\e  goodnesse  saide  than, 
.ke  an  helpe  unto  this  man 
r,  and  than  he  made  him  Eve. 

2  see,  and  hereby  may  ye  ])reve, 
lannes  helpe  and  his  comfort, 
Tcstre  and  his  disport : 

BO  vertuous  is  she, 
cdes  live  in  unitee  : 
m,  and  o  flesh,  as  I  gesse, 
erte  in  wele  and  in  distrcssc. 
seinte  Marie,  benedicite, 
nan  have  any  udvcrsite 
f  I  certes  I  cannot  seye. 
which  that  is  betwix  hem  tweyo 
onge  telle  or  herte  thinke. 
,  she  helpeth  him  to  swinke  : 
good,  and  wasteth  never  a  del ; 
UHbond  doth,  hire  liketh  wel ; 
)neH  nay,  whan  he  saith  ye  ; 
he  ;  al  redy,  sire,  saith  she. 
li*e,  o  wedlok  precious, 
ery,  and  eke  so  vertuous, 
>nded,  and  approved  eke, 
in  that  holt  him  worth  a  leke, 
knees  ought  all  his  lif 
rod,  that  him  hath  sent  a  wif, 
o  God  him  for  to  send 
into  his  lives  end. 
f  is  set  in  sikemesse, 
i  deceived,  as  I  gesse, 
•che  after  his  wives  rede  ; 
boldly  beren  up  his  hede, 
*ewe,  and  therwithal  so  wise. 
Lhoa  wilt  werchen  as  the  wise^ 


Do  alway  so,  as  women  wol  thee  rede. 

Lo  how  that  Jacob,  as  thise  clerkes  rede, 
By  good  conseil  of  his  mother  Rebekke 
Bounde  the  kiddes  skin  about  his  nekke  ; 
For  which  his  fadres  benison  he  wan. 

Lo  Judith,  as  the  storie  eke  tell  can, 
By  good  conseil  she  Goddes  peple  kept. 
And  slow  him  Holofemes  while  he  slept. 

Lo  Abigail,  by  good  conseil  how  she 
Saved  hire  husbond  Nabal,  whan  that  he 
Shuld  han  be  slain.     And  loke,  Hester  also 
By  good  conseil  delivered  out  of  wo 
The  peple  of  God,  and  made  him  Mardocheo 
Of  AEsuere  enhaunsed  for  to  be. 

Ther  n*is  no  thing  in  gree  superlatif 
(As  saith  Senek)  above  an  humble  wif. 
Suffer  thy  wives  tonge,  as  Caton  bit, 
She  shal  command,  and  thou  shalt  suffren  it, 
And  yet  she  wol  obey  of  curtesie. 

A  wif  is  keper  of  thin  husbondrie : 
Wel  may  the  sike  man  bewaile  and  wepe, 
Ther  as  ther  is  no  wif  the  hous  to  kepe. . 
I  wame  thee,  if  wisely  thou  wilt  werche. 
Love  wel  thy  wif,  as  Crist  loveth  his  cherclie : 
If  thou  lovest  thyself,  love  thou  thy  wif. 
No  man  hateth  his  flesh,  but  in  his  lif 
He  fostreth  it,  and  therfore  bid  I  thee 
Cherish  thy  wif,  or  thou  shalt  never  the. 
Husbond  and  wif,  what  so  men  jape  or  play. 
Of  worldly  folk  holden  the  siker  way : 
They  ben  so  knit,  ther  may  non  harm  betide, 
And  namely  upon  tlie  wives  side. 

For  which  u\i&  January,  of  whom  I  told. 
Considered  hath  within  his  dayes  old 
The  lusty  lif,  the  vertuous  quiete, 
That  is  in  manage  hony-swete. 
And  for  his  frendes  on  a  day  he  sent 
To  tellen  hem  th'  effect  of  his  entent. 

With  face  sad,  his  tale  he  hath  hem  told : 
He  sayde,  frendes,  I  am  hore  and  old. 
And  almost  (God  wot)  on  my  pittes  brinke. 
Upon  my  soule  somwhat  most  I  thiuke. 
I  have  my  body  folily  dispended, 
Blessed  be  God  that  it  sfcial  ben  amended : 
For  I  wol  ben  certain  a  wedded  man. 
And  that  anon  in  all  the  hast  I  can. 
Unto  som  maiden,  faire  and  tendrc  of  age, 
I  pray  you  shapeth  for  my  mariage 
All  Bodenly,  for  I  wol  not  abide : 
And  I  wol  fonde  to  espien  on  my  side. 
To  whom  I  may  be  wedded  hastily. 
But  for  as  moche  as  ye  ben  mono  than  I, 
Ye  shuUen  rather  swiche  a  thing  espien 
Than  I,  and  wher  me  beste  were  to  allien. 

But  o  thing  warn  I  you,  my  Arendes  dei^ 
I  wol  non  old  wif  han  in  no  manere  : 
She  shal  not  passen  twenty  yere  certain. 
Old  fish  and  yonge  flesh  wold  I  have  faiu. 
Bet  is  (quod  he)  a  pike  than  a  pikerel, 
And  bet  than  old  beef  is  the  teudre  veel. 
I  wol  no  woman  thirty  yere  of  age, 
It  is  but  benestraw  and  gret  forage. 
And  eke  thise  olde  wMewes  (God  it  wote) 
They,  connen  so  moch  craft  on  Wades  bote^ 
So  mochel  broken  harm  whan  that  hem  lesty 
That  With  hem  shuld  I  never  live  in  rest. 
For  sondry  scoles  maken  subtil  clerkes  ; 
Woman  of  many  scoles  half  a  clerk  is. 
But  certainly,  a  yong  thing  men  may  gie. 
Right  as  men  may  warm  wax  with  baxA«a^^J&it. 
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Wherfore  I  say  yoa  plainly  in  a  clause, 
I  wol  Don  old  wif  ban  right  for  this  cause. 

For  if  80  were  I  hadde  swiche  meschanoey 
That  I  in  hire  ne  coude  have  no  plesance. 
Than  ahold  I  lede  my  lif  in  aTOUtrie, 
And  80  streight  to  the  devil  whan  1  die. 
Ne  children  shuld  I  non  upon  hire  geten : 
Yot  were  me  lerer  houndes  had  me  eten, 
Than  that  min  heritage  shulde  fall 
In  straunge  hondes :  and  this  I  tell  you  all. 
I  dote  no^  I  wot  the  cause  why 
Men  shulden  wedde  :  and  furthermore  wot  I, 
Ther  speketh  many  a  man  of  mariage. 
That  wot  no  more  of  it  than  wot  my  page. 
For  which  causes  a  man  shuld  take  a  m. 
If  he  ne  may  not  liven  chast  his  lif. 
Take  him  a  wif  with  gret  devotion. 
Because  cf  leful  procreation 
Of  children,  to  the  honour  of  Grod  aboye. 
And  not  only  for  paramour  or  love ; 
And  for  they  shulden  lecherie  eschue. 
And  yeld  hir  dette  whan  that  it  is  due : 
Or  for  that  eche  of  hem  shuld  helpen  other 
In  meschefe,  as  a  suster  shal  the  brother. 
And  live  in  chastitee  ful  holilv. 

But,  sires,  (by  your  leve)  that  am  not  I, 
For  God  be  thanked,  I  dare  make  avaunt, 
f  fele  my  limmes  stark  and  suffisant 
To  don  all  that  a  man  belongeth  to : 
I  wot  myselven  best  what  I  may  do. 
Though  I  be  lioor,  I  fare  as  doiti  a  tre. 
That  blosmeth  er  the  fruit  ywoxen  be  ; 
The  blosmy  tre  n*b  neither  drie  ne  ded  : 
I  fele  me  no  wher  boor  but  on  my  hed« 
Biin  herte  and  all  my  limmes  ben  as  grene, 
As  laurer  thurgh  the  yere  is  for  to  sene. 
And  sin  that  ye  ban  herd  all  min  en  tent, 
I  vny  you  to  my  will  ye  wolde  assent. 

Diverse  men  diversely  him  told 
Of  manage  many  ensamples  old  ; 
Som  blamed  it,  som  praised  it  certain  ; 
But  atte  laste,  shortly  for  to  saiu, 
(As  all  day  falleth  altercation 
^twixen  frendcs  in  disputison) 
Ther  fell  a  strif  betwix  his  brethren  two. 
Of  which  that  on  was  cleped  Placebo, 
Justinus  sothly  called  was  tliat  other. 

Placebo  sayd  ;  0  January  brother, 
Ful  litel  nede  ban  ye,  my  lord  so  dere, 
Conseil  to  aske  of  any  that  is  here : 
But  that  ye  ben  so  ful  of  sapience. 
That  you  ne  liketh  for  your  high  prudence, 
To  weiven  fi*o  the  word  of  Salomon. 
This  word  sayd  he  unto  us  everich  on  ; 
Werke  alle  thing  by  conseil,  thus  sayd  he,  . 
And  than  ne  shalt  thou  not  repenten  thee. 
But  though  that  Salomon  spake  swiche  a  word, 
Min  owen  dere  brother  and  my  lord. 
So  wisly  God  my  soule  bringe  at  rest, 
I  hold  your  owen  conseil  is  the  best. 

For,  brother  min,  take  of  me  this  motif, 
I  have  now  ben  a  court-man  all  my  lif, 
And  Grod  it  wot,  though  I  unworthy  be, 
I  have  stonden  in  ful  rret  degree 
Abouten  lordes  of  ful  nigh  estat : 
Yet  had  I  never  with  non  of  hem  dcbat, 
I  never  hem  contraried  trewely. 
I  wot  wel  that  my  lord  can  more  than  I  ; 
What  that  he  saith,  I  hold  it  firme  and  stable 
I  say  the  same,  or  elles  thing  semblable 


A  ful  gret  fool  is  any  conseilloury 
That  serveth  any  lord  of  high  honour, 
That  dare  presume,  or  ones  thinken  .it. 
That  his  conseil  shuld  passe  his  lordes  wit. 
Nay,  lordes  be  no  fooles  by  my  fay. 
Ye  ban  yourselven  shewed  here  to-day 
So  high  sentence,  so  holily,  and  wel, 
That  I  consent,  and  confirme  every  del 
Your  wordes  all,  and  your  opinioun. 
By  God  ther  nls  no  man  in  all  this  toun 
Ne  in  Itaille,  coud  bet  han  ysayd  : 
Crist  holt  him  of  this  conseil  wel  apaid. 
And  trewely  it  is  an  high  oorage 
Of  any  man  that  stopen  is  in  age. 
To  take  a  young  wif,  by  my  fader  kin : 
Your  herte  honsreth  on  a  joly  pin. 

Doth  now  in  Uiis  matere  right  as  you  lest, 
For  finally  I  hold  it  for  the  best. 

Justinus,  that  ay  stille  sat  and  herd, 
Right  in  this  wise  he  to  Placebo  answerd. 
Now,  brother  min,  be  patient  I  pray, 
Sin  ye  han  said,  and  herkneth  wliat  I  say. 

Senek  among  his  other  wordes  wise 
Saith,  that  a  man  ouffht  him  right  wel  avise 
To  whom  he  yeveth  his  lond  or  bis  cateU 
And  sith  I  ought  avisen  me  right  wel. 
To  whom  I  yeve  my  good  away  fro  me^ 
Wel  more  I  ought  avisen  me,  parde. 
To  whom  I  yeve  my  body :  for  alway 
I  wame  you  wel  it  is  no  childes  play 
To  take  a  wif  without  avisemenL 
Men  must  enqueren  (this  is  min  assent) 
Wheder  she  be  wise  and  sobre,  or  dronkelewe^ 
Or  proud,  or  elles  other  waies  a  shrew, 
A  enidester,  or  a  wastour  of  thy  good. 
Or  riche  or  poure,  or  elles  a  man  is  wood. 
Al  be  it  so,  tnat  no  man  finden  slial 
Non  in  this  world,  that  trotteth  hoi  in  al, 
Ne  man,  ne  beste,  swiche  as  men  can  devise^ 
But  natheles  it  ought  ynough  suffice 
With  any  wif,  if  so  were  that  she  had 
Mo  goode  thewes,  than  hire  vices  bad  : 
And  all  this  axeth  leiser  to  enquere. 
For  God  it  wot,  I  have  wept  many  a  tere 
Ful  prively,  sin  that  I  had  a  wif. 
Praise  who  so  wol  a  wedded  mannes  lif. 
Certain  I  find  in  it  but  cost  and  care, 
And  observances  of  alio  blisses  bare. 
And  yet,  God  wot,  my  neighebours  aboute. 
And  namely  of  women  many  a  route, 
Sain  that  I  have  the  moste  stcdefast  wif, 
And  eke  the  mekest  on  that  bereth  lif. 
But  I  wot  best,  wher  wriugeth  me  my  sho. 
Ye  may  for  me  right  as  you  liketh  do. 
Aviseth  you,  ye  ben  a  man  of  age. 
How  that  ye  entren  into  manage  ; 
And  namely  with  a  yong  wif  and  a  faire. 
By  him  that  made  water,  fire,  erthe,  and  aire, 
The  yongest  man,  that  is  in  all  this  route. 
Is  besy  ynow  to  bringen  it  aboute 
To  han  his  wif  alone,  trusteth  me  : 
Ye  shul  not  plesen  hire  fully  yeres  three. 
This  is  to  sain,  to  don  hire  ful  plesanoe. 
A  wif  axeth  ful  many  an  observance. 
I  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  evil  apaid. 

Wel,  quod  this  January,  and  hast  thou  saidsf 
Straw  for  Senek,  and  straw  for  thy  proverbes, 
I  counte  not  a  panier  ful  of  herbcs 
Of  scole  termes  ;  wiser  men  Uian  thou, 
As  thou  hast  herd,  assented  here  right  daw 
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1  wot  what  that  May  thought  in  hire  herte, 
he  him  saw  up  sitting  in  his  sherte 
ight  cap,  and  with  iiis  necke  lene  : 
iseth  not  his  playing  worth  a  bene, 
yd  he  thus  ;  my  reste  wol  I  take 
Y  is  come,  I  may  no  lenger  wakr;  ; 
in  he  kyd  his  hed  and  slept  til  prime. 
3rward,  whan  that  he  saw  his  time, 
h  January,  but  freshe  May 
'e  in  chambre  til  the  fourthe  day, 
e  is  of  wives  for  the  beste. 
ry  labour  sonitime  moste  han  reste, 
longe  may  he  not  endure  ; 
o  say,  no  lives  creature, 
fish,  or  brid,  or  best,  or  man. 
A'ol  I  speke  of  woful  Damian, 
gureth  for  love,  as  ye  shul  here  ; 
)  I  speke  to  him  in  this  manere. 
sely  Damian,  alas  ! 
to  this  demand,  as  in  this  cas, 
kit  thou  to  thy  lady  freshe  May 
ly  wo  t    She  wol  alway  say  nay  ; 
ion  speke,  she  wol  thy  wo  bewrein  ; 
bin  help,  I  can  no  better  sein. 
(ike  Damian  in  Venus  fire 
leth,  that  he  dieth  for  desire ; 
:h  he  put  his  lif  in  aventure, 
!r  might  he  in  this  wise  endure, 
ely  a  penner  ean  he  borwe, 
k  lettre  wrote  he  all  his  sorwe, 
re  of  a  complaint  or  a  lay, 
i  faire  freshe  lady  May. 
i  purse  of  silk,  heng  on  his  sherte, 
it  put,  and  layd  it  at  his  herte. 
lone  that  at  none  was  thilke  day 
luary  hath  w^edded  freshe  May 
f  Taure,  was  into  Cancer  gUden  ; 
iiath  Mains  in  hire  cliambre  abiden, 
me  is  unto  thise  nobles  alle. 
shal  not  eten  in  the  halle, 
i  four  or  three  dayes  at  the  leste 
ben,  tlian  let  hire  go  to  feste. 
the  day  cdiiipletc  fro  none  to  none, 
lat  the  highe  messe  was  ydone, 
sat  this  January  and  May, 
as  is  the  brighte  somers  day. 
>efel,  how  that  this  goode  man 
»red  him  upon  this  Damian, 
de  ;  Seinte  Marie,  how  may  it  1>e, 
mian  entendeth  not  to  me  I 
sike  !  or  how  may  this  betide  ! 
uiers,  which  that  stoden  ther  beside, 
him,  because  of  his  siknesse, 
stted  him  to  don  his  besinesse  : 
*r  cause  mighte  make  him  tary. 
ne  forth inketh,  quod  this  January  ; 
fentil  squier  by  my  trouthe, 
e  died,  it  were  gret  harme  and  I'uutlie. 
wise,  discret,  and  as  secree, 
nan  I  wote  of  his  degree, 
rto  manly  and  eke  servisable, 
to  ben  a  thrifty  man  right  able. 
r  mete  as  sone  as  ever  I  may 
rselfe  vi^ite  him,  and  eke  May, 
lim  all  the  comfort  that  I  can. 
that  word  him  blessed  every  man, 
lis  bountee  and  his  gentillesse 
e  so  comforten  in  siknesse 
er,  for  it  was  a  gentil  dedo. 
,  quod  this  January,  take  good  hede. 


At  after  mete,  ye  with  your  women  alle, 

( Whan  that  ye  ben  in  chambi*e  out  of  this  halle) 

That  all  ye  gon  to  see  tlib  Damian  : 

Doth  him  disport,  he  is  a  gentil  man. 

And  telleth  him  that  I  wol  him  visite* 

Have  I  no  thing  but  rested  me  a  lite  : 

And  spede  you  faste,  for  I  wol  abide 

Til  that  ye  slepen  faste  by  my  side. 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  unto  him  calle 

A  squier,  that  was  marshal  of  his  halle, 

And  told  him  certain  thinges  that  he  wolde. 

This  freshe  May  hath  streight  hire  way  yholde 
With  all  hire  women  unto  Damian. 
Doun  by  his  beddes  side  sit  she  than, 
Comforting  him  as  goodly  as  she  may. 

This  Damian,  whan  that  his  time  lie  say. 
In  secree  wise,  his  purse,  and  eke  his  bill. 
In  which  that  he  ywritten  had  his  will, 
Hath  put  into  hire  bond  withouten  more, 
Save  tnat  he  siked  wonder  depe  and  sore, 
And  softely  to  hire  right  thus  sayd  he  ; 
Mercie,  and  that  ye  nat  discover  me  : 
For  I  am  ded,  if  that  tliis  thing  be  kid. 

This  purse  liath  she  in  with  hire  bosome  hid, 
And  went  hire  way  ;  ye  get  no  more  of  me  ; 
But  unto  January  ycome  is  she. 
That  on  his  beddes  side  sate  ful  soft. 
He  taketh  hire,  and  kisseth  hire  ful  oft : 
And  layd  him  doun  to  slepe,  and  that  anon. 
She  feined  hire,  as  that  she  muste  gon 
Ther  as  ye  wote  that  every  wight  mot  nede ; 
And  whan  she  of  this  bill  hath  taken  hede. 
She  rent  it  all  to  cloutes  at  the  last. 
And  in  the  privee  softely  it  cast. 

Who  studieth  now  but  faire  fi'esho  May  t 
Adoun  by  olde  January  she  lay. 
That  slepte,  til  the  cough  hath  him  awaked  : 
Anon  he  prayed  hire  stripen  hire  al  naked. 
He  wold  of  hire,  he  said,  have  som  plesaiice  ; 
And  said,  hire  clothes  did  him  encombrance. 
And  she  obeieth  him,  be  hire  lefe  or  loth. 
But  lest  that  precious  folk  be  with  me  wroth. 
How  that  he  wrought,  I  dare  nat  to  you  tell. 
Or  wheder  hire  thought  it  paradis  or  hell ; 
But  ther  I  let  hem  werken  in  hir  wise 
Til  evesong  rang,  and  that  they  must  arise. 

Were  it  by  destinee,  or  aventure. 
Were  it  by  influence,  or  by  nature. 
Or  constellation,  that  in  swiche  estat 
The  heven  stood  at  that  time  fortunat. 
As  for  to  put  a  bill  of  Venus  werkes 
For  alle  thing  hath  time,  as  sayn  thise  clerkes) 
'o  any  woman  for  to  get  hire  love, 
I  cannot  say,  but  grete  Grod  above. 
That  knoweth  that  non  act  is  causeles. 
He  deme  of  all,  for  I  wol  hold  my  pew. 
But  soth  is  thiH,  how  that  this  freshe  May 
Hath  taken  swiehe  impi'ession  that  day 
Of  pitoe  on  this  sike  Damian, 
That  fro  hire  herte  she  ne  driven  can 
The  remembrance  for  to  don  him  ese. 
Certain  (thought  she)  whom  that  this  thing  disple8« 
I  rckke  not,  for  here  I  him  assun^ 
To  love  him  best  of  any  creature. 
Though  he  no  more  hadde  than  his  sherte. 

Lo,  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte. 
Here  may  ve  seen,  how  excellent  franchise 
In  women  is  whan  they  hem  narwe  avise. 
Som'tyraunt  is,  as  ther  ben  many  on. 
That  hath  an  herte  as  hard  as  any  ston, 
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Which  void  han  lette  him  sterven  in  the  place 
Wei  rather  than  han  granted  him  hire  grace : 
And  hem  rejoycen  in  hir  cruel  pride, 
And  rekken  not  to  ben  an  homicide. 

Thia  eentil  May,  fulfilled  of  pitee, 
Right  or  hire  hond  a  lettre  maketh  she, 
In  which  she  granteth  him  hire  veray  grace  ; 
There  lacked  nought,  but  only  day  and  place, 
Wher  that  she  might  unto  his  lust  suffice : 
For  it  shall  be,  right  as  he  wol  devise. 

And  whan  she  saw  hire  time  unon  a  day 
To  risiten  this  Damian  gotli  this  May, 
And  sotilly  this  lettre  doun  she  threst 
Under  his  pilwe,  rede  it  if  him  lest. 
She  taketii  hira  by  the  hond,  and  hard  him  twist 
So  secretly,  that  no  wight  of  it  wist. 
And  bade  him  ben  all  nol,  and  forth  she  went 
lo  January,  whan  he  for  hire  sent. 

Up  riseth  Damian  the  nexte  morwe, 
A.1  passed  was  his  siknesse  and  his  sorwe. 
He  kembeth  him,  he  proineth  him  and  piketh, 
He  doth  all  that  his  lady  lust  and  liketh  ; 
And  eke  to  January  he  goth  as  lowe. 
As  ever  did  a  dogge  for  the  bowe. 
He  is  so  plesant  unto  every  man, 
(For  oiut  is  all,  who  so  that  don  it  can) 
That  every  wieht  is  fain  to  speke  him  good  ; 
And  fully  in  Ins  ladies  grace  he  stood. 

Thus  let  I  Damian  about  his  nede. 
And  in  my  tale  forth  I  wol  precede. 

Som  derkes  holden  that  felicitee 
Stant  in  delit,  and  therfore  certain  he 
This  noble  January,  with  all  his  might 
In  honest  wise  as  longeth  to  a  knight, 
Shope  him  to  liven  ful  deliciously. 
His  housing,  his  array,  as  honestly 
To  his  degree  was  maked  as  a  kinges. 
Amonges  other  of  his  honest  thinges 
*.ie  had  a  gardin  walled  all  with  ston, 
^o  fayre  a  gai*diu  wote  I  no  wher  nou. 
For  out  of  doute  I  veraily  suppose. 
That  he  that  wrote  the  Romant  of  the  Rose, 
Ve  coude  of  it  the  beautee  wel  devise : 
Ne  Priapus  ne  mighte  not  suffise. 
Though  he  be  god  of  gardins,  for  to  tell 
The  beautee  of  the  gardin,  and  the  well. 
That  stood  under  a  laurer  alway  grene. 
Ful  often  time  he  Pluto  and  his  queue 
Proserpina,  and  alle  hir  faerie, 
Disporten  hem  and  maken  melodic 
About  that  well,  and  daunced,  as  men  told. 

This  noble  knight,  this  January  the  old 
Swiche  deintee  hath  in  it  to  walke  and  plcy. 
That  he  wol  suffre  no  wight  here  the  key, 
Sauf  he  himself,  for  of  the  smal  wiket 
He  bare  alway  of  silver  a  cliket, 
With  which  whan  that  him  list  he  it  unshctte. 
And  whan  that  he  wold  pay  his  wives  detto 
In  somer  seson  thider  wold  he  go. 
And  May  his  wif,  and  no  wight  but  they  two  ; 
And  thiugcs  which  that  were  not  don  a-bedde. 
He  in  the  gardin  parfourmed  hem  and  spedde. 

And  in  this  wise  many  a  mery  day 
Lived  tliis  January  and  freshe  May, 
But  worldly  joye  may  not  alway  endure 
To  January,  ne  to  no  creature. 

O  soden  hap,  o  thou  fortune  nnstable. 
Like  to  the  Scorpion  so  deceivable. 
That  flatrest  with  thy  hed  whan  thou  wolt  sting  ; 
Thy  tayl  is  deth,  thurgh  thin  enveniming. 


O  brotel  joye,  o  swete  poyson  queintey 
O  monstre,  that  so  sotilly  canst  punte 
Thy  giftes,  under  hewe  of  stedfastneasey 
That  thou  deeeivest  bothe  more  and  lemtf 
Why  hast  thou  January  thus  deceived. 
That  haddest  him  for  thy  ful  frend  recetved  t 
And  now  thou  hast  bertSi  him  both  his  eyesi 
For  sorwe  of  which  desireth  he  to  djen. 

Alas  !  this  noble  January  free, 
Amidde  his  lust  and  his  prosperitee 
Is  waxen  blind,  and  that  al  sodenly. 
He  wepeth  and  he  waileth  pitously  ; 
And  therwithall,  the  fire  of  jalousie 
(Lest  that  his  wif  shuld  fall  in  som  folie) 
So  brent  his  herte,  that  he  wolde  fain, 
That  som  roan  had  both  him  and  hire  yslaio  ; 
For  nother  after  his  deth,  ne  in  his  lif, 
Ne  wold  he  that  she  were  no  love  ne  wif, 
But  ever  live  as  a  widewe  in  elotbes  blake. 
Sole  as  the  turtle  that  hath  lost  hire  make. 
But  at  the  Ust,  after  a  moneth  or  tway 
His  sorwe  gan  asswagen,  soth  to  say. 
For  whan  he  wist  it  migiit  non  otaer  be. 
He  patiently  toke  his  adversitee : 
Save  out  of  doute  he  ne  may  nat  forgon, 
That  he  n'as  ialous  ever  more  in  on : 
Which  jalousie  it  was  so  outrageous, 
That  neither  in  halle,  ne  in  non  other  lioua, 
Ne  in  non  other  place  nevor  the  mo 
He  n'olde  suffre  nire  for  to  ride  or  go. 
But  if  that  he  had  honde  on  hire  alway. 
For  which  ful  often  wepeth  freabe  May, 
That  loveth  Damian  so  brenningly, 
That  she  moste  either  dien  sodenly. 
Or  elles  she  moste  han  him  as  hire  lest : 
She  waited  whan  hire  herte  wold  to-brest. 

Upon  that  other  side  Damian 
Becomen  is  the  sorwefuUest  man 
That  ever  was,  for  neither  night  ne  day 
Ne  might  he  speke  a  word  to  freshe  May, 
As  to  his  purpos  of  no  swiche  malere. 
But  if  that  January  must  it  here. 
That  had  an  hand  upon  hire  evermo. 
But  natheles,  by  writing  to  and  fro. 
And  privee  signee,  wist  he  what  she  ment. 
And  she  knew  eke  the  fin  of  his  entent. 

O  January,  what  might  it  thee  availe. 
Though  thou  might  seen,  as  fer  as  shippes  sailel 
For  as  good  is  blind  to  deceived  be. 
As  be  deceived,  whan  a  man  may  see. 
Lo  Argus,  which  that  had  an  hundred  eyen. 
For  all  that  ever  he  coude  pore  or  prien. 
Yet  was  he  blent,  and,  God  wot,  so  ben  mo. 
That  wenen  wisly  that  it  be  not  so : 
Passe  over  is  an  ese,  I  say  no  more. 

This  freshe  May,  of  which  I  spake  of  yore^ 
In  warm  wex  hath  enprented  the  cliket. 
That  January  bare  of  tlie  smal  wiket. 
By  which  into  his  gardin  oft  he  went ; 
And  Damian  that  knew  all  hire  entent 
The  cliket  contrefeted  prively  ; 
Ther  u*is  no  more  to  say,  but  hastily 
Som  wonder  by  this  cliket  shal  betide, 
Which  ye  shut  heren,  if  ye  wol  abide. 

O  noble  Ovide,  soth  sayest  thou,  Grod  wote^ 
What  sleight  is  it  if  love  be  long  and  bote, 
That  he  n*ill  find  it  out  in  som  manere  t 
By  Pyranius  and  Thisbe  may  men  lere  ; 
Though  they  were  kept  ful  long  and  streit  over  aOr 
They  ben  accorded,  rowning  thur;^  a  unall. 
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wight  coude  han  founden  Bwicheasleighte. 
r  to  purpos  ;  er  tlint  daies  eighte 
assed  of  the  month  uf  Juil,  befill, 
inuary  hath  caught  so  gret  a  will, 

egging  of  his  wif,  him  for  to  play 
;ardin,  and  no  wight  but  they  tway, 
a  morwe  unto  this  May  sa:d  he  ; 
,  my  wif,  my  love,  my  lady  free  ; 
ties  vois  is  herd,  myii  owen  swete  ; 
iter  is  gon,  with  all  his  mines  wete. 
•rth  now  with  thin  eyen  columbine, 
rer  ben  tliy  brests  than  ony  wine, 
tlin  is  enclosed  all  aboute  ; 
>rth,  my  white  spouse,  for  out  of  doute, 
ist  me  wounded  in  niyn  herte,  o  wif : 

in  thee  n'as  never  in  all  thy  lif. 
irth,  and  let  us  taken  our  disport, 
thee  for  my  wif  and  my  comfort, 
le  olde  lewed  wordes  used  he. 
lian  a  signe  made  she, 

shuld  go  before  with  his  cliket. 
jnian  hath  opened  the  wiket, 
he  stert,  and  that  in  swiche  manere, 

wight  might  him  see  neyther  yhere, 

1  he  sit  under  a  bush.     Anon 

Quary,  as  blind  as  is  a  stou, 

aius  in  his  hand,  and  no  wight  mo, 

s  freshe  gardin  is  ago, 

pped  to  the  wiket  sodenly. 

wif,  quod  he,  here  n*is  but  thou,  and  I, 

t  tlie  creature  that  I  best  love  : 

that  lord  that  sit  in  heven  above, 

lever  dien  on  a  kuif, 
ee  offenden,  dere  trewe  wif. 
Ides  sake,  thinke  how  I  thee  chees, 
no  covetise  do  u  teles, 
Y  for  the  love  I  had  to  thee. 
»ugh  that  I  be  old  and  may  not  see, 

me  trewe,  and  I  wol  tell  you  why  ; 

hree  thinges  shal  ye  win  therby  ; 

ire  of  Crist,  and  to  youi-self  honour, 

min  heritage,  toun  and  tour. 

t  you,  maketli  cliartres  as  you  lest : 

il  be  don  to-morwe  er  Sonne  rest, 

'  God  my  soule  bring  to  blisse ; 

rou  on  this  covenant  ye  me  kisse. 

>ugh  that  I  he  jalous,  wite  me  nought ; 

so  depe  enprented  in  my  thought, 

lan  that  I  consider  your  beautee, 

Twithall  the  unlikely  elde  of  me, 

tot  certes,  though  i  shulde  die, 

\  to  ben  out  of  your  compagnie 

ay  love  ;  this  is  withouten  duute  : 

»se  me,  wif,  and  let  us  rome  aboute. 

freshe  May,  whan  she  thise  wordes  herd, 

'\\  to  January  answerd, 

t  and  forward  she  began  to  we{)e  : 

quod  she,  a  soule  fur  to  kepe 

as  ye,  and  also  min  honour, 

my  wifhood  thiike  teudre  flour, 

that  I  have  assuL-ed  in  your  bond, 

hat  the  preest  to  you  my  body  bond  * 

re  I  wol  answere  in  this  manere, 

ve  of  you,  myn  owen  lord  ho  dere. 

y  to  God  that  never  daw  that  day, 

ne  sterve,  as  foule  as  woman  may, 

I  do  unto  my  kin  that  shame, 

I  empeire  so  my  name, 
be  ialse  ;  and  if  I  do  that  lakke, 
)en  me  and  put  me  in  a  sakke. 


And  in  the  ne^ite  river  do  me  drenehe  : 

I  an^  a  gentil  woman,  and  no  wenche. 

Why  speke  ye  thus !  but  men  ben  ever  untrewo, 

And  women  han  reprefe  of  you  ay  newe. 

Ye  oon  non  other  daliaiice,  1  leve. 

But  speke  to  us  as  of  untrust  and  repreve. 

And  with  that  word  she  saw  wher  Damion 
Sat  in  the  bush,  and  couehen  she  began  ; 
And  with  hire  finger  a  signe  made  she, 
That  Damian  shuld  clinibe  up  on  a  tre. 
That  charged  was  with  fruit,  and  up  he  went : 
For  veraily  he  knew  all  hire  entent. 
And  every  signe  that  she  coude  make, 
Wei  bet  Uiau  January  hire  owen  make. 
For  in  a  lettre  she  had  told  him  all 
Of  this  matere,  how  that  he  werken  shall. 
And  thus  I  let  him  sitting  in  the  pery. 
And  January  and  May  roming  ful  mery. 

Bright  was  the  day,  and  blew  the  firmament ; 
Phebus  of  gold  hia  stremes  douu  hath  sent 
To  gladen  every  flour  with  his  warmnesse ; 
He  was  that  time  in  Geminit^  I  gesse, 
But  litel  fro  hiit  declination 
Of  Cancer,  Joves  exaltation. 
And  so  befell  in  that  bright  morwe  tide. 
That  in  the  gardin,  on  tlie  ferther  side, 
Pluto,  that  IB  the  king  of  Faerie, 
And  many  a  ladie  in  bis  compagnie 
Folwing  his  wif,  the  queue  Proeerpinay 
Which  that  he  ravished  out  of  Ethna, 
While  that  she  gadred  floures  in  the  mede, 
(In  Claudian  ye  may  the  story  rede, 
How  that  hire  in  his  grisely  carte  he  fette) 
This  king  of  Faerie  adoun  him  sette 
Upon  a  benche  of  turves  freshe  and  grene, 
And  right  anon  thus  said  he  to  his  queue. 

My  wif,  quod  he,  ther  may  no  wight  say  nay. 
The  experience  so  preveth  it  every  day, 
The  treson  which  that  woman  doth  to  man. 
Ten  hundred  thousand  stories  tell  I  can 
Notable  of  your  untrouth  and  brotelnease. 

O  Salomon,  richest  of  all  richesse. 
Fulfilled  of  sapience,  and  worldly  glorie, 
Ful  worthy  ben  thy  wordes  to  meiuorio 
To  every  wight,  Uiat  wit  and  reson  can. 
Thus  praiseth  he  the  bountee  yet  of  man  ; 
Among  a  thousand  men  yet  fond  I  on. 
But  of  all  women  fond  I  never  non. 
Thus  saith  this  king,  that  knewe  your  wikkednesse  { 
And  Jesus,  Fiiius  Sirach,  as  I  gesse. 
He  speketh  of  you  but  selden  reverence. 
A  wilde  fire,  a  corrupt  pestilence. 
So  fall  upon  your  bodies  yet  to-night : 
Ne  see  ye  not  this  honourable  knight  ! 
Because,  alas  !  that  he  is  blind  and  old, 
His  owen  man  shal  make  him  coke  wold. 
Lo,  wher  he  sit,  tlie  lechour,  in  the  tree. 
Now  wol  I  graunten  of  my  majestee 
Unto  this  olde  blinde  worthy  knight. 
That  he  shal  have  again  his  eyen  sight, 
Whan  that  his  wif  wol  don  him  vilanic  ; 
Tluin  shal  he  knowen  all  hire  harloti-ic. 
Both  m  reprefe  of  hire  and  other  mo. 

Ye,  sire,  quod  Proserpine,  and  wol  ye  so  I 
Now  by  my  modre  Ceres  soule  I  swere, 
That  I  shall  yeve  hire  sufiisant  answere. 
And  alle  women  after  for  hire  sake  ; 
That  though  they  ben  in  any  gilt  ytakc. 
With  face  bold  they  shul  hemselve  eK<i\»ii^^ 
And  here  hem  douu  t]ha\  ytoVdeuWwv  ^^s&>aAie. 
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Wherfore  I  say  you  plainly  in  a  clause, 
I  wol  non  old  wif  ban  right  for  this  cause. 

For  if  80  were  I  hadde  swiche  meachanoey 
That  I  in  hire  ne  coude  have  no  plesance. 
Than  shold  I  lede  my  lif  in  avoutrie, 
And  so  streight  to  the  devil  whan  1  die. 
Ne  children  shnld  I  non  upon  hire  geten : 
Yot  were  me  lerer  houndes  had  me  eten, 
Than  that  min  heritage  shnlde  fall 
In  straunge  hondes :  and  this  I  tell  yon  alL 
I  dote  not,  I  wot  the  cause  why 
Men  shulden  wedde :  and  furthermore  wot  I, 
Ther  speketh  many  a  man  of  mariage. 
That  wot  no  more  of  it  than  wot  my  page, 
For  which  causes  a  man  shuld  take  a  ynL 
If  he  ne  may  not  liven  chast  his  lif, 
Take  him  a  wif  with  gret  devotion. 
Because  cf  leful  procreation 
Of  children,  to  the  honour  of  Grod  above, 
And  not  only  for  paramour  or  love ; 
And  for  they  shulden  lecherie  eschue. 
And  yeld  hir  dette  whan  that  it  b  due : 
Or  for  that  eche  of  hem  shuld  helpen  other 
In  meschefe,  as  a  suster  shal  the  brother. 
And  live  in  chastitee  ful  holily. 

But,  sires,  (by  your  leve)  that  am  not  I, 
For  Grod  be  thanked,  I  dare  make  avaunt, 
i  fele  my  limmes  stark  and  suffisant 
To  don  all  that  a  man  belongeth  to : 
I  wot  myselven  best  what  I  may  do. 
Though  I  be  boor,  I  fare  as  doUi  a  tre. 
That  blosmeth  er  the  fruit  ywoxen  be ; 
The  blosmy  tre  nls  neither  drie  ne  ded  : 
I  fele  me  no  wher  boor  but  on  my  bed. 
Min  herte  and  all  my  limmes  ben  as  grene. 
As  laurer  thurgli  the  yere  is  for  to  sene. 
And  sin  that  ye  han  herd  all  min  entent, 
I  pray  you  to  my  will  ye  wolde  assent. 

Diverse  men  diversely  him  told 
Of  mariage  many  ensamples  old  ; 
Som  blamed  it,  som  praised  it  certain  ; 
But  atte  laste,  shortly  for  to  saiu, 
(As  all  day  falleth  altercation 
^twixen  frendcs  in  disputison) 
Ther  fell  a  strif  betwix  his  brethren  two, 
Of  which  tliat  on  was  cleped  Placebo, 
Justinus  sothly  called  was  tliat  other. 

Placebo  sayd  ;  0  January  brother, 
Ful  litcl  nede  han  ye,  my  lord  so  dere, 
Conaeil  to  aske  of  any  that  is  here : 
But  that  ye  ben  so  ful  of  sapience. 
That  you  ne  liketh  for  your  high  prudence, 
To  weiven  fro  the  word  of  Salomon. 
This  word  sayd  he  unto  us  everich  on  ; 
Werke  alle  thing  by  conseil,  thus  sayd  he, 
And  than  ne  shalt  thou  not  repenten  thee. 
But  though  that  Salomon  spake  swiche  a  word, 
Min  owen  dere  brother  and  my  lord. 
So  wisly  God  my  soule  bringe  at  rest, 
I  hold  your  owen  conseil  is  the  best. 

For,  brother  min,  take  of  me  this  motif, 
I  have  now  ben  a  court-man  all  my  lif, 
And  God  it  wot,  though  I  unworthy  be, 
I  have  stonden  in  ful  gret  degree 
Abouten  lordes  of  ful  nigh  estat : 
Yet  had  I  never  with  non  of  hem  dcbat, 
I  never  hem  contraried  trewely. 
I  wot  wel  that  my  lord  can  more  than  I  ; 
What  that  he  saith,  I  hold  it  firme  and  stable 
I  say  the  same,  or  elles  thing  semblable 


A  ful  gret  fool  is  any  conseillour. 
That  serveth  any  lord  of  high  honour. 
That  dare  presume,  or  ones  thinken,ity 
That  his  conseil  shuld  passe  his  lordes  wit. 
Nay,  lordes  be  no  fooles  by  my  fay. 
Ye  han  yourselven  shewed  here  to-day 
So  high  sentence,  so  holily,  and  wel, 
That  I  consent,  and  confirme  every  del 
Your  wordes  all,  and  your  opinioun. 
By  God  ther  n'is  no  man  in  all  this  toun 
Ne  in  Itaille,  coud  bet  han  ysayd : 
Crist  holt  him  of  this  conseil  wel  apaid. 
And  trewely  it  is  an  high  oorage 
Of  any  man  that  stopen  is  in  age. 
To  take  a  young  wif,  by  my  fader  kin : 
Your  herte  hongeth  on  a  joly  pin. 

Doth  now  in  Uiis  matere  right  as  you  lest. 
For  finally  I  hold  it  for  the  best 

Justinus,  that  ay  stille  sat  and  herd, 
Right  in  this  wise  he  to  Placebo  answerd. 
Now,  brother  min,  be  patient  I  pray. 
Sin  ye  han  said,  and  herkneth  what  I  say. 

Senek  among  his  other  wordes  wise 
Saith,  that  a  man  ousht  him  right  wel  avise 
To  whom  he  yeveth  his  lend  or  bis  eateU 
And  sith  I  ought  avisen  me  right  wel. 
To  whom  I  yeve  my  good  away  fro  me^ 
Wel  more  I  ought  avisen  me,  parde. 
To  whom  I  yeve  my  body :  for  alway 
I  wame  you  wel  it  is  no  childes  play 
To  take  a  wif  without  avisement. 
Men  must  enqueren  (this  is  min  assent) 
Wheder  she  be  wise  and  sobre,  or  dronkelewe^ 
Or  proud,  or  ellcs  other  waies  a  shrew, 
A  chidester,  or  a  wastour  of  thy  good. 
Or  riche  or  poure,  or  elles  a  man  is  wood. 
Al  be  it  so,  tnat  no  man  finden  slial 
Non  in  this  world,  that  trotteth  hoi  in  al, 
Ne  man,  ne  beste,  swiche  as  men  can  devise. 
But  natheles  it  ought  ynough  suffice 
With  any  wif,  if  so  were  that  she  had 
Mo  goode  thewes,  than  hire  vices  bad  : 
And  all  this  axeth  leiser  to  enquere. 
For  God  it  wot,  I  have  wept  many  a  tere 
Ful  prively,  sin  that  I  had  a  wif. 
Praise  who  so  wol  a  wedded  mannes  lif. 
Certain  I  find  in  it  but  cost  and  care. 
And  observances  of  alle  blisses  bare. 
And  yet,  Grod  wot,  my  neighebours  aboute, 
And  namely  of  women  many  a  route. 
Sain  that  I  have  the  moste  stedeCast  wif, 
And  eke  the  mekest  on  that  bereth  lif. 
But  I  wot  best,  wher  wriugeth  me  my  sho. 
Ye  may  for  me  right  as  you  liketh  do. 
Aviseth  you,  ye  ben  a  man  of  age^ 
How  that  ye  entren  into  mariage  ; 
And  namely  with  a  yong  wif  and  a  faire. 
By  him  that  made  water,  fire,  erthe,  and  lure^ 
The  yongest  man,  that  is  in  all  this  route^ 
Is  besy  ynow  to  briugen  it  aboute 
To  han  his  wif  alone,  trusteth  me  : 
Ye  shul  not  plesen  hire  fully  yeres  three^ 
This  is  to  sain,  to  dun  hire  ful  plesanoe. 
A  wif  axeth  ful  many  an  observance. 
I  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  evil  apaid. 

Wel,  quod  this  January,  and  nast  thou  saide 
Straw  for  Senek,  and  straw  for  thy  proverbea, 
I  counte  not  a  panier  ful  of  herbcs 
Of  scole  termes  ;  wiser  men  tlian  thou. 
As  thou  hast  herd,  assented  here  right  iv^w 
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purpos  :  Placebo,  what  saye  ye  ! 
'  it  is  a  cursed  man,  quod  he, 
tteth  matrimoine  sikerly. 
th  that  word  they  risen  sodenly, 
n  assented  fully,  that  he  sholde 
ided  whan  him  list,  and  wher  he  woldc. 
fantasia  and  curious  besinesse 
y  to  day  gan  in  the  soule  empresse 
«ary  about  his  raariage. 
b  faire  shap,  and  many  a  faire  visage 
isseth  thurgh  his  herte  night  by  night. 
)  so  toke  a  mirrour  polished  bright, 
t  it  in  a  comune  market  place, 
huld  he  see  many  a  figure  pace 
mirrour,  and  in  tlie  same  wise 
inuary  in  with  his  thought  devise 
dens,  which  that  dwelten  him  beside  : 
te  not  wher  that  he  might  abide, 
tliat  on  have  beautee  in  hire  face, 
T  stent  so  in  the  peples  grace 
*e  sadnesse  and  hire  benignitee, 
r  the  peple  the  gretest  vois  hath  she  : 
m  were  nche  and  hadden  a  bad  name, 
theles,  betwix  eruest  and  game, 
he  last  appointed  him  on  on, 
t  all  other  from  his  herte  gon, 
lees  liire  of  his  owen  auctoritee, 
'e  is  blind  all  day,  and  may  not  sec. 
iian  that  he  was  in  his  bed  ybrought, 
treied  in  his  herte  and  in  hia  thought 
eshe  beautee,  and  liire  age  tendi*e, 
liddel  smal,  hire  amies  long  and  sclendre, 
ise  governance,  hire  gentillesse, 
omanly  bering,  and  hire  sadnesse. 
whan  that  he  on  hire  was  condescended, 
loughthis  chois  it  might  not  ben  amended  ; 
lan  that  he  himself  concluded  had, 
lought  eche  other  iminnes  wit  so  bad 
apossible  it  were  to  replie 
[lis  chois ;  this  was  his  fantasie. 
rendes  sent  he  to,  at  his  instance, 
nied  hem  to  don  him  that  plesance, 
astily  they  wolden  to  him  come  ; 
de  abregge  hir  labour  all  and  some  : 
no  more  to  hem  to  go  ne  ride, 
(  appointed  ther  he  wolde  abide, 
ebo  came,  and  eke  his  frendes  sone, 
derfirst  he  bade  hem  all  a  bone, 
on  of  hem  non  argumentes  make 
the  purpos  tliat  he  hath  ytake  : 
purpos  was  plesant  to  God  (said  he) 
;ray  ground  of  his  prosperitee. 
aid,  ther  was  a  maiden  in  the  toun, 
that  of  beautee  badde  gret  renoun, 
e  it  so,  she  were  uf  smal  degree, 
th  him  hire  youth  and  hire  beautee : 
raaid  (he  said)  he  wold  han  to  his  wif 
» in  esc  and  holinesse  his  lif : 
lanked  God,  that  he  might  han  hire  all, 
o  wight  with  his  blisse  parten  shall : 
*aied  hem  to  labour  in  this  nede, 
lapen  that  he  fuille  not  to  spede. 
au,  he  sayd,  his  spirit  was  at  ese  ; 
s  (quod  he)  nothing  may  me  displese, 
thing  pricketh  in  my  conscience, 
liich  I  wol  reherse  in  your  presence, 
ve  (quod  he^  herd  said  ful  yore  ago, 
oay  no  man  han  parfite  blisses  two, 
to  sav,  in  erthe  and  eke  in  heven. 
oagh  he  kepe  him  fro  the  siimes  seven. 


And  eke  from  every  branch  of  thilke  tree, 

Yet  is  ther  so  pariit  felicitee, 

And  so  gret  ese  and  lust  in  manage, 

That  ever  I  am  agast  now  in  min  age. 

That  I  ahal  leden  now  so  mery  a  lif, 

So  delicat,  withouten  wo  or  strif. 

That  I  shal  han  min  heven  in  erthe  here. 

For  sin  that  veray  heven  is'  bought  so  dere 

With  tribuUtion  and  gret  peuanco, 

How  shuld  I  than,  living  in  swiche  pleaanoe 

As  alle  wedded  men  don  with  hir  wives, 

Come  to  the  blisse,  ther  Crist  eteme  on  live  is  I 

This  is  my  drede,  and  ye,  my  brethren  tweie, 

Assoileth  me  this  question  1  preie. 

Justinus,  which  that  hated  his  folic, 
Answerd  anon  right  in  his  japerie  ; 
And  for  he  wold  his  longe  tale  abrege. 
He  wolde  non  auctoritee  allege. 
But  sayde,  sire,  so  ther  be  non  obstacle 
Other  than  this,  God  of  his  hie  miracle. 
And  of  his  mercy  may  so  for  you  werehe. 
That  er  ye  have  your  rights  of  holy  cherche, 
Ye  may  repent  of  wedded  mannes  lif. 
In  which  ye  sain  ther  is  no  wo  ne  strif : 
And  elles  God  forbede,  but  if  he  sent 
A  wedded  man  his  grace  him  to  rei^ent 
Wei  often,  rather  than  a  sihgle  man. 
And  therfore,  sire,  the  best  rede  that  I  can, 
Deepeire  you  not,  but  haveth  in  memorie, 
Paraventure  she  may  be  your  purgatorie  ; 
She  may  be  Goddes  mene  and  Goddes  whippe ; 
Than  shal  your  soule  up  unto  heven  skippe 
Swifter  than  doth  an  arow  of  a  bow. 
I  hope  to  God  hereafter  ye  shal  know. 
That  ther  n'is  non  so  gret  felicitee 
In  mariage,  ne  never  more  shal  be, 
That  you  shal  let  of  your  salvation. 
So  that  ye  use.  as  skill  is  and  reson, 
The  lustes  of  your  wif  attemprely. 
And  that  ye  plese  hire  nat  to  amoroualv : 
And  that  ye  kepe  you  eke  from  other  siniie. 
My  tale  is  don,  for  my  wit  is  but  tliinne. 
Beth  not  agast  hereof,  my  brother  dere. 
But  let  us  waden  out  of  this  matere. 
The  wif  of  Bathe,  if  ye  han  understonde, 
Of  mariage,  which- ye  now  han  in  honde, 
Declared  liath  ful  wel  in  litel  space : 
Fareth  now  wel,  God  have  you  in  his  grace. 

And  with  this  word  this  Justine  and  his  brotliei 
Han  take  fair  leve,  and  eche  of  hem  of  other. 
And  whan  they  saw  that  it  must  nedes  be. 
They  wroughten  so  by  sleighte  aiid  wise  tretee. 
That  she  this  maiden,  which  that  Maius  hight. 
As  hastily  as  ever  that  she  might, 
Shal  wedded  be  unto  this  January. 
I  trow  it  were  to  longe  you  to  tary, 
If  I  you  told  of  every  script  and  bond. 
By  which  that  she  was  feoffed  in  his  lend  ; 
Or  for  to  rekken  of  hire  rich  array. 
But  finally  ycnmen  is  the  day. 
That  to  tlie  chirche  bothe  ben  they  went. 
For  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament. 
Forth  Cometh  the  preest,  with  stole  about  his  nekke, 
And  bade  hire  be  like  Sara  and  liebekke, 
III  wisdome  and  in  trouthe  of  mariage  : 
And  sayd  his  orisons,  as  is  usage. 
And  crouched  hem,and  bade  God  shuld  hem  bletae, 
And  made  all  siker  vnow  with  holinesse. 

Thus  ben  they  wedded  with  solempnitee  ; 
And  at  the  feste  sittetb  he  and  she 
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With  other  worthy  folk  upon  the  deb. 

Al  ful  of  joye  and  blUse  is  the  paleir. 

And  ful  of  instruments,  and  of  vitaille, 

The  moste  deinteous  of  all  Itaille. 

Beforu  hem  stood  swiche  instruments  of  soon. 

That  Orpheus,  ne  of  Thebes  Amphion, 

Ne  maden  never  swiche  a  melodie. 

At  every  cours  in  came  loude  minstralcie, 

That  never  Joab  tromped  for  to  here, 

Ne  he  Theodomas  yet  half  so  clere 

At  Thebes,  whan  the  citee  was  in  doute. 

Bacchus  the  win  hem  skinkefh  al  aboute, 

And  Venus  laugheth  upon  every  wieht, 

(For  January  was  became  hire  kni^t. 

And  wolde  bothe  assaien  his  corage 

In  libertee,  and  eke  in  manage) 

And  with  hire  firebrond  in  hire  bond  aboute 

Danceth  before  the  bride  and  all  the  route. 

And  certauily  I  dare  right  wel  say  this, 

Ymeneus,  that  God  of  wedding  is, 

Saw  never  his  lif  so  mery  a  wedded  man. 

Hold  thou  thy  pees,  thou  poet  Marcian, 
That  writest  us  that  ilke  wedding  mery 
Of  hire  Philologie  and  him  Mercurie, 
And  of  the  songes  that  Uie  Muses  songe  : 
To  smal  is  both  thy  pen  and  eke  thy  touge 
For  to  descriven  of  this  manage. 
Whan  tendre  youth  hath  wedded  stooping  age, 
Ther  is  swiche  mirth  that  it  may  not  be  writeu  ; 
Assaieth  it  yourself,  than  may  ye  witen 
If  that  I  lie  or  non  in  this  matere. 

Mains,  that  sit  with  so  benigne  a  chere, 
Hire  to  behold  it  semed  faerie, 
Queue  Hester  loked  nev^r  with  swiche  an  eye 
On  Assuere,  so  nieke  a  look  hath  she, 
I  may  you  not  devise  all  hire  beautee ; 
But  thus  moch  of  hire  beautee  tell  I  mav. 
That  she  was  like  the  brighte  morwe  of  May 
Fulfilled  of  all  beautee,  and  plesance. 

This  January  is  ravished  in  a  trance, 
At  every  time  he  loketh  in  hire  face. 
But  in  his  herte  he  gan  hire  to  manace, 
That  he  that  night  in  armes  wold  hire  streine 
Harder  than  ever  Paris  did  Heleine. 
But  natheles  yet  had  he  gret  pitee 
That  thiike  night  offenden  hire  must  he, 
And  thought,  alas,  o  tendre  creature. 
Now  wolde  God  ye  mighten  wel  endure 
All  my  corage,  it  is  so  sharpe  and  kene  ; 
I  am  agast  ye  shal  it  nat  sustene. 
But  God  forbede,  that  I  did  all  my  might 
Now  wolde  God  that  it  were  waxen  night. 
And  that  the  night  wold  lasten  ever  mo. 
I  wold  that  all  this  peplc  were  ago. 
And  finally  he  doth  all  his  labour. 
As  he  best  mighte,  saving  his  honour. 
To  haste  hem  fro  the  mete  in  subtil  wise. 

The  time  came  that  reson  was  to  rise. 
And  after  that  men  dance,  and  drinken  fast, 
And  spices  all  about  the  hous  they  cast, 
And  ful  of  joye  and  blisse  is  every  man. 
All  but  a  squier,  that  highte  Damian, 
Which  carf  beforn  the  knight  ful  many  a  day  : 
He  was  so  ravisht  on  his  lady  May, 
That  for  the  veray  peine  he  was  nie  wood  ; 
Almost  he  swelt,  and  swouned  ther  he  stood  : 
So  sore  hath  Venus  hurt  him  with  hire  brond, 
As  that  she  bare  it  dancing  in  hire  bond. 
And  to  his  bed  he  went  him  hastily  ; 
No  more  of  him  as  at  this  time  speke  I ; 


But  ther  I  let  him  wepe  ynow  and  phune, 
Til  freshe  May  wol  rewen  on  his  peine. 

O  perilous  fire,  that  in  the  bedstraw  bredeth  I 
O  famuler  fo,  that  his  service  bedeth  ! 
O  servant  traitour,  false  of  holy  hewe. 
Like  to  the  nedder  in  bosom  she  nntrewe, 
God  shelde  us  alle  from  your  aeqnaintance  ! 
O  January,  dronken  in  plesance 
Of  nuriage,  see  how  thy  Damian, 
Thin  owen  squier  and  thy  boren  man, 
Entendeth  for  to  do  thee  vilanie  : 
God  grante  thee  thin  homly  fo  to  espie. 
For  in  this  world  n'is  werse  pestilence. 
Than  homly  fo,  all  day  in  thy  presence. 

Parformed  hath  the  sonne  liis  arke  diume, 
No  longer  may  the  body  of  him  sojoume 
On  the  orisont,  as  in  that  latitude  : 
Night  with  his  mantel,  that  is  derke  and  rode^ 
Gan  oversprede  the  Hemisperie  aboute  : 
For  which  departed  is  this  lusty  route 
Fro  January,  with  thank  on  every  side. 
Home  to  hir  houses  lustily  they  ride, 
Ther  as  they  don  hir  thinges,  as  hem  lest. 
And  whan  they  saw  hir  time  eon  to  rest. 

Sone  after  that  this  hastif  ^muary 
Wol  go  to  bed,  he  wol  no  longer  tary. 
He  dnnketh  Ipocras,  clarre,  and  vemage 
Of  spices  hot,  to  encresen  his  corage  : 
And  many  a  letuarie  had  he  ful  fine, 
Swiche  as  the  cursed  monk  dan  Constantinc 
Hath  written  in  his  book  de  Coitu  g 
To  ete  hem  all  he  wolde  nothing  eschue  : 
And  to  his  privee  frendes  thus  sayd  he  : 

For  Goddes  love,  as  sone  as  it  may  be. 
Let  voiden  all  this  hous  in  curteis  wise. 
And  they  ban  don  right  as  he  wol  devise. 

Men  drinken,  and  the  travers  drawe  anon  ; 
The  bride  is  brought  a- bed  as  still  as  ston  ; 
And  whan  the  bed  was  with  the  preest  yblesscd. 
Out  of  the  chambre  hath  every  wight  him  dii?s»ed, 
And  January  hath  last  in  arroes  take 
His  freshe  May,  his  paradis,  his  make. 
He  lulleth  hire,  he  kisneth  hire  ful  oft ; 
With  thicke  bristles  of  his  herd  unsoft, 
Like  to  the  skin  of  houndfish,  sharp  as  brere, 
(For  he  was  shave  al  newe  in  his  manere) 
lie  rubbeth  hire  upon  hire  tendre  face. 
And  soyde  thus  ;  Alas  !  I  mote  trespace 
To  you,  my  spouse,  and  you  gretly  offend. 
Or  lime  come  that  I  wol  doun  descend. 
But  natheles  considereth  this,  (quod  he) 
Ther  n'is  no  werkman,  whatsoever  he  be. 
That  may  both  werken  wel  and  hastily  : 
This  wol  be  don  at  leiser  pu:iitly. 
It  is  no  force  how  longe  that  we  play  ; 
In  trewe  wedlok  coupled  be  we  tway  ; 
And  blessed  be  the  yoke  that  we  ben  inne. 
For  iu  our  actes  may  ther  be  no  sinne. 
A  man  may  do  no  sinne  with  his  wif, 
Ne  hurt  himselven  with  his  owen  knif : 
For  we  have  leve  to  play  us  by  the  lawe. 

Thus  laboureth  he,  til  that  the  day  gan  dawe, 
And  than  he  taketh  a  sop  in  fine  clarre. 
And  upright  in  his  bed  than  sitteth  he. 
And  after  that  he  sang  ful  loud  and  clere. 
And  kist  his  wif,  and  maketh  wanton  chere. 
He  was  al  coltish,  ful  of  ragerie. 
And  ful  of  jergon,  as  a  flecked  pie. 
The  slacke  skin  al>out  his  necke  shaketh. 
While  that  he  sang,  so  chanteth  he  and  craketh 
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d  wot  what  that  May  thought  in  hii*e  herte, 
)he  him  saw  up  sitting  in  his  sherte 
light  cap,  and  with  his  necke  lene  : 
liseth  not  his  playing  worth  a  bene, 
lyd  he  thus  ;  my  reste  wol  I  take 
,y  is  come,  I  may  no  lenger  wake-  ; 
un  he  layd  his  hed  and  slept  til  prime, 
erward,  whan  that  he  saw  his  time, 
th  January,  but  freshe  May 
re  in  chambre  til  the  fourthe  day, 
^  is  of  wives  for  the  beste. 
try  labour  somtime  moste  han  reste, 
i  longe  may  he  not  endure  ; 
to  say,  no  lives  creature, 
fish,  or  brid,  or  best,  or  man. 
wol  I  speke  of  woful  Damian, 
igureth  for  love,  as  ye  shul  here  ; 
e  I  speke  to  him  in  this  manere. 
>  sely  Damian,  alas  ! 
to  Uiis  demand,  as  in  this  cas, 
alt  thou  to  thy  lady  freshe  May 
hy  wo  1    She  wol  alway  say  nay  ; 
hoQ  speke,  she  wol  thy  wo  bewreiu  ; 
thin  help,  I  can  no  better  sein. 
sike  Damian  in  Venus  fire 
neth,  that  he  dieth  for  desire ; 
ich  he  put  his  lif  in  aventure, 
er  mignt  he  in  this  wise  endure, 
irely  a  penner  ean  he  borwe, 
a  lettre  wrote  he  all  his  sorwe, 
ire  of  a  complaint  or  a  lay, 
B  faire  freshe  lady  May. 
a  purse  of  silk,  heng  on  his  sherte, 
1  it  put,  and  layd  it  at  his  herte. 
none  that  at  none  was  thilke  day 
.nuary  hath  wedded  freshe  May 
»f  Taure,  was  into  Cancer  gliden  ; 
hath  Mains  in  hire  cliambre  abiden, 
ame  is  unto  thise  nobles  alle. 
shal  not  eten  in  the  halle, 
«  four  or  three  dayes  at  the  lesto 
1  ben,  than  let  hire  go  to  feste. 
rthe  day  complete  fro  none  to  none, 
hat  the  highc  messe  was  ydone, 
sat  this  January  and  May, 
1  as  is  the  brighte  somers  day. 
befel,  how  that  this  goode  man 
bred  him  upon  this  Damian, 
'de  ;  Seinte  Marie,  how  may  it  be, 
imian  entendeth  not  to  me  i 
'  sike  I  or  how  may  this  betide  ! 
^uiers,  which  that  stoden  ther  beside, 
I  him,  because  of  his  sikncsse, 
letted  him  to  don  his  besiuesse  : 
ler  caused  mighte  make  him  tarv. 
me  forthinketh,  quod  this  January  ; 
gentil  squier  by  my  trouthe, 
le  died,  it  were  gret  harme  and  ruutlie. 
I  wise,  discret,  and  as  secree, 
man  I  wote  of  his  degree, 
rto  manly  and  eke  servLsable, 
to  ben  a  thrifty  man  right  able. 
T  mete  as  sone  as  ever  I  may 
ysclfe  viitite  him,  and  eke  May, 
him  all  the  comfort  that  I  can. 
that  word  him  blessed  every  man, 
his  bountee  and  his  gentillesse 
le  80  comforten  in  siknesse 
ier,  for  it  was  a  gentil  dedo. 
'^  quod  this  January,  take  good  hede. 


At  after  mete,  ye  with  your  women  alle, 

(Whan  that  ye  ben  in  chambre  out  of  this  halle) 

That  all  ye  gon  to  see  thb  Damian  : 

Doth  him  disport,  he  is  a  gentil  man. 

And  telleth  him  that  I  wol  him  visite. 

Have  I  no  thing  but  rested  me  a  lite  : 

And  spede  you  faste,  for  I  wol  abide 

Til  that  ye  slepen  faste  by  my  side. 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  unto  him  calle 

A  squier,  that  was  marshal  of  his  halle. 

And  told  him  certain  thinges  that  he  wolde. 

This  freshe  May  hath  streight  hire  way  yholde 
With  all  hire  women  unto  Damian. 
Doun  by  his  beddes  side  sit  she  than. 
Comforting  him  as  goodly  as  she  may. 

This  Damian,  whan  that  his  time  he  say. 
In  secree  wise,  his  purse,  and  eke  his  bill. 
In  which  that  he  ywritten  had  his  will. 
Hath  put  into  hire  bond  withouten  more. 
Save  that  he  siked  wonder  depe  and  sore. 
And  softely  to  hire  right  thus  sayd  he  ; 
Mercie,  and  that  ye  nat  discover  me  : 
For  I  am  ded,  if  that  tliis  thing  be  kid. 

This  purse  hath  she  in  with  hire  bosome  liid, 
And  went  hire  way  ;  ye  get  no  more  of  me  ; 
But  unto  January  ycome  is  she. 
That  on  his  beddes  side  sate  ful  soft. 
He  taketh  hire,  and  kisseth  hire  ful  oft : 
And  layd  him  doun  to  slepe,  and  that  anon. 
She  feined  hire,  as  that  she  muste  gon 
Ther  as  ye  wote  that  every  wight  mot  nede ; 
And  whui  she  of  this  bill  nath  taken  hede. 
She  rent  it  all  to  cloutes  at  the  last, 
And  in  the  privee  softely  it  cast. 

Who  studieth  now  but  faire  fresho  May  t 
Adoun  by  olde  January  she  lay, 
That  slepte,  til  the  cough  hath  him  awaked  : 
Anon  he  prayed  hire  stripen  hire  al  naked. 
He  wold  of  hire,  he  said,  have  som  plesauce  ; 
And  said,  hire  clothes  did  him  encombrance. 
And  she  obeieth  him,  be  hire  lefe  or  loth. 
But  lest  that  precious  folk  be  with  me  wroth. 
How  that  he  wrought,  I  dare  nat  to  you  tell, 
Or  wheder  hire  thought  it  paradis  or  hell ; 
But  ther  I  let  hem  werken  in  hir  wise 
Til  evesong  rang,  and  that  they  must  arise. 

Were  it  by  destinee,  or  aventure. 
Were  it  by  influence,  or  by  nature. 
Or  constellation,  that  in  swiche  estat 
The  heven  stood  at  that  time  fortunnt. 
As  for  to  put  a  bill  of  Venus  werkes 
^For  alle  thing  hath  time,  as  sayn  thisc  derkcK) 
To  any  woman  for  to  get  hire  love, 
I  cannot  say,  but  grete  God  above. 
That  knoweth  that  non  act  is  causeles. 
He  deme  of  all,  for  I  wol  lH»Id  my  ytevfi. 
But  soth  is  thift,  how  that  this  freshe  May 
Hath  taken  swiche  impi'ession  that  day 
Of  pitce  on  this  sike  Damian, 
That  fro  hire  herte  she  ne  driven  can 
The  remembrance  for  to  don  him  ese. 
Certain  (thought  she)  whom  that  this  thing  dlsple8« 
I  rekke  not,  for  here  I  him  assun^ 
To  love  him  best  of  any  creature. 
Though  he  no  more  hadde  than  his  sherte. 

Lo,  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte. 
Here  may  ve  seen,  how  excellent  franchise 
In  women  is  whan  they  hem  narwe  avise. 
Som'tyraunt  is,  as  ther  ben  many  on, 
Tliat  hath  an  herte  as  hard  as  any  ston. 
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Which  void  han  lette  him  sterven  in  the  place 
Wei  rather  than  han  granted  him  hire  grace : 
And  hem  rejoycen  in  nir  cruel  pride, 
A.nd  rekken  not  to  ben  an  homicide. 

This  gentil  IMay,  fulfilled  of  pitee, 
Right  of  hire  hond  a  lettre  maketh  she, 
In  which  she  granteth  him  hire  veray  grace  ; 
There  lacked  nought,  but  only  day  and  place, 
Wher  that  she  might  unto  his  lust  suffice : 
For  it  shall  be,  right  as  he  wol  devise. 

And  whan  she  saw  hire  time  unon  a  day 
To  visiten  this  Damian  goth  this  May, 
And  sotilly  this  lettre  doun  she  threst 
Under  his  pilwe,  rede  it  if  him  lest. 
She  taketh  him  by  the  hond,  and  hard  him  twist 
So  secretly,  that  no  wiffht  of  it  wist. 
And  bade  him  ben  all  hoi,  and  forth  she  went 
lo  January,  whan  he  for  hure  sent. 

Up  riseth  Damian  the  nexte  morwe, 
AX  passed  was  his  siknesse  and  his  sorwe. 
He  kembeth  him,  he  proineth  him  and  piketh. 
He  doth  all  that  his  lady  lust  and  liketh  ; 
And  eke  to  January  he  goth  as  lowe. 
As  ever  did  a  dogge  for  the  bowe. 
He  is  so  plesant  unto  every  man, 
(For  craft  is  all,  who  so  that  don  it  can) 
That  every  wieht  is  fain  to  speke  him  good  ; 
And  fully  in  Ins  ladies  grace  he  stood. 

Thus  let  I  Damian  about  his  nede. 
And  in  my  tale  forth  I  wol  precede. 

Som  derkes  holden  that  felicitee 
Stant  in  delit,  and  therfore  certain  he 
This  noble  January,  with  all  his  might 
In  honest  wise  as  longeth  to  a  knight, 
Shopc  him  to  liven  ful  deliciously. 
His  housing,  his  array,  as  honestly 
To  his  degree  was  maked  as  a  kinges. 
Amonges  other  of  his  honest  thinges 
'.ie  had  a  gardin  walled  all  with  ston, 
^  fayre  a  gai*din  wote  I  no  wher  nou. 
For  out  of  doute  I  veraily  suppose, 
That  he  that  wrote  the  Romant  of  the  Rose, 
Ve  coude  of  it  the  beautee  wel  devise  : 
Ne  Priapus  ne  mighte  not  suffise. 
Though  he  be  god  of  gardins,  for  to  tell 
The  beautee  of  the  gardin,  and  the  well. 
That  stood  under  a  laurer  alway  grene. 
Ful  often  time  he  Pluto  and  liis  queue 
Proserpina,  and  alle  hir  faerie, 
Disporten  hem  and  maken  melodic 
About  that  well,  and  daimced,  as  men  told. 

This  noble  knight,  this  January  the  old 
Swiche  deintee  hath  in  it  to  waike  and  ploy. 
That  he  wol  suffre  no  wight  here  the  key, 
Sauf  he  himself,  for  of  the  smal  wiket 
He  bare  alway  of  silver  a  cliket, 
With  which  whan  that  him  list  he  it  nnshctte. 
And  wlian  that  he  wold  pay  his  wives  detto 
In  somer  eeson  thider  wold  he  go, 
And  May  his  wif,  and  no  wight  but  they  two  ; 
And  thiugcs  which  that  were  not  don  a-bedde. 
He  in  the  gardin  parfourmed  hem  and  spedde. 

And  in  this  wise  many  a  mery  day 
Lived  this  January  and  freshe  May, 
But  worldly  joye  may  not  alway  endure 
To  January,  ne  to  no  creature. 

O  soden  hap,  o  thou  fortune  unstable. 
Like  to  the  Scorpion  so  deceivable. 
That  flatrest  with  thy  hed  whan  thou  wolt  sting  ; 
Thy  tayl  is  deth,  thurgh  thin  enveniming. 


O  brotel  joye,  o  swete  poyaon  quraite, 
O  monstre,  that  so  sotilly  canst  peinte 
Thy  giftes,  under  hewe  of  stedfimtneMSj 
That  thou  deceivest  bothe  more  and  lemtf 
Why  hast  thou  January  thus  deceived. 
That  haddest  him  for  thy  ful  frend  recttved  t 
And  now  thou  hast  bertSi  him  both  iiis  eycBf 
For  sorwe  of  which  desireth  be  to  djen. 

Alas !  this  noble  January  free, 
Amidde  his  lust  and  his  proaperitee 
Is  waxen  blind,  and  that  al  sodenly. 
He  wepeth  and  he  waileth  pitously  ; 
And  therwithall,  the  fire  of  jalousie 
(Lest  that  his  wif  shuld  fall  in  som  folie) 
So  brent  his  herte,  that  he  wolde  fiun. 
That  som  man  had  both  him  and  hire  yslaio ; 
For  nother  after  his  deth,  ne  in  his  lif, 
Ne  wold  he  that  she  were  no  love  ne  wif. 
But  ever  live  as  a  widewe  in  clothes  blake, 
Sole  as  the  turtle  that  hath  lost  hire  make. 
But  at  the  last,  after  a  moneth  or  tway 
His  sorwe  gan  asswagen,  soth  to  say. 
For  whan  he  wist  it  migiit  non  other  be. 
He  patiently  toke  hb  adversitee : 
Save  out  of  doute  he  ne  may  nat  forgon. 
That  he  n'as  ialous  ever  more  in  on : 
Which  jalousie  it  was  so  outrageou, 
That  neither  in  halle,  ne  in  non  other  boos, 
Ne  in  non  other  place  never  the  mo 
He  n'olde  suffre  nire  for  to  ride  or  go, 
But  if  that  he  had  honde  on  hire  alway. 
For  which  ful  often  wepeth  freshe  liay. 
That  loveth  Damian  so  brenntngly, 
That  she  moste  either  dien  sodfrnly. 
Or  clles  she  moste  han  him  as  hire  lest : 
She  waited  whan  hire  herte  wold  to-brest. 

Upon  that  other  side  Damian 
Becomen  is  the  sorwefuUest  man 
That  ever  was,  for  neither  night  ne  day 
Ne  might  he  speke  a  word  to  freshe  May, 
As  to  his  purpos  of  no  swiche  malere. 
But  if  that  January  must  it  here. 
That  had  an  hand  upon  hire  evermo. 
But  natheles,  by  writing  to  and  fro. 
And  privee  signes,  wist  he  what  she  ment. 
And  she  knew  eke  the  fin  of  his  entent. 

O  January,  what  might  it  thee  availe. 
Though  thou  might  seen,  as  fer  as  shippes  sails  I 
For  as  good  is  blind  to  deceived  be. 
As  be  deceived,  whan  a  man  may  see. 
Lo  Argus,  which  that  had  an  hundred  e^'en. 
For  all  that  ever  he  coude  pore  or  prien. 
Yet  was  he  blent,  and,  God  wot,  so  ben  ino. 
That  wenen  wisly  that  it  be  not  so : 
Passe  over  is  an  ese,  I  sny  no  more. 

This  freshe  May,  of  which  I  spake  of  yorsy 
In  warm  wex  hath  enprented  the  difcet. 
That  January  bare  of  the  smal  wiket, 
By  which  into  his  gardin  oft  he  went ; 
And  Damian  that  knew  all  hire  entent 
The  cliket  contrefeted  prively  ; 
Ther  n^is  no  more  to  say,  but  hastily 
Som  wonder  by  this  cliket  shal  betide. 
Which  ye  shul  heran,  if  ye  wol  abide. 

O  noble  Ovide,  soth  sayest  thou,  Grod  wota. 
What  sleight  is  it  if  love  be  long  amd  bote. 
That  he  n*ill  find  it  out  in  som  manere  t 
By  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  may  men  lere  ; 
Though  they  were  kept  ful  long  and  streit  over 
They  ben  accorded,  rowning  thui^h  a  wmU, 
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wight  coude  hau  foundeo  swiche  a  sleighte. 
'  to  purpoA  ;  er  that  dales  eighte 
lased  of  the  month  of  Juil,  befill, 
auary  hath  caught  so  gret  a  will, 
egging  of  his  wif,  him  for  to  play 
irdin,  and  no  wight  but  they  tway, 
a  morwe  unto  this  May  sa:d  he  ; 

my  wif,  my  love,  my  Udy  free  ; 

les  vois  is  herd,  myu  owen  swete  ; 

ter  is  gon,  with  all  his  raiues  wete. 

rth  now  witli  thin  eyen  columbine. 

er  ben  thy  brests  than  ony  wine. 

iin  is  encloeed  all  aboute  ; 

rth,  my  white  spouse,  for  out  of  doute, 

St  me  wounded  in  myn  herte,  o  wif : 

in  thee  n'as  never  in  all  thy  lif. 

rth,  and  let  us  taken  our  disport, 

thee  for  my  wif  and  my  comfort. 

e  olde  lewed  wordes  used  he. 

ian  a  signs  made  she, 

shuld  go  before  with  his  cliket. 

mian  hath  opened  the  wiket, 

le  stert,  and  that  in  swiche  manere, 

wight  might  him  see  neytber  }'here, 

i  he  sit  under  a  bush.     Anon 

luary,  as  blind  as  is  a  ston, 

iius  in  his  hand,  and  no  wight  mo, 

freshe  gardin  is  ago, 
>ped  to  Uie  wiket  sodeniy. 
wif,  quod  he,  here  n*is  but  thou,  and  I, 

the  creature  that  I  best  love  : 
hat  lord  tlwt  sit  in  heven  above, 
lever  dien  on  a  knif, 
se  offenden,  dere  ti'ewe  wif. 
des  sake,  tliinke  how  I  thee  chees, 
DO  oovetise  douteles, 
'  for  the  love  I  had  to  thee, 
ugh  that  I  be  old  and  may  not  see, 
me  trewe,  and  I  wol  tell  you  why  ; 
iree  thinges  shal  ye  win  therby  ; 
'e  of  Crist,  and  to  yourself  honour, 
min  heritage,  toun  and  tour. 
;  you,  maketh  chartres  as  you  lest : 
1  be  don  to-morwe  er  sonne  rest, 

God  my  soule  bring  to  blisse ; 
ou  on  this  covenant  ye  roe  kisse. 
ugh  that  I  be  jalous,  wite  me  nought ; 
lo  depe  enprented  in  my  thought, 
an  that  I  consider  your  beautee, 
rwithall  the  unlikely  elde  of  roe, 
ut  certes,  though  i  shulde  die, 

to  ben  out  of  your  compagnie 
ly  love  ;  this  is  witliouten  duute  : 
Be  me,  wif,  and  let  us  rome  aboute. 
reshe  May,  whan  she  thise  wordes  herd, 
ly  to  January  answerd, 
;  and  forward  she  began  to  wcpe  : 
ijuod  she,  a  soule  fur  to  kci)e  - 
IS  ye,  and  also  min  honour, 
ny  wifhood  thilke  tendre  flour, 
hat  1  have  assui-ed  in  your  bond, 
lat  the  preest  to  you  my  body  bond  ' 
•e  I  wol  answere  in  this  manere, 
re  of  you,  myn  owen  lord  ho  dere. 
J  to  God  that  never  daw  that  dny, 
le  sterve,  as  foule  as  woman  may, 
I  do  unto  my  kin  that  shame, 
I  empeire  so  my  name, 
«  fklm  ;  and  if  I  do  that  lakke, 
en  me  and  put  me  in  a  sakke. 


And  in  the  ne;tte  river  do  me  drenehe  : 

I  an^  a  gentil  woman,  and  no  wenche. 

Why  speke  ye  thus !  but  men  ben  ever  untrewe, 

And  women  ban  reprefe  of  you  ay  newe. 

Ye  con  non  other  daliance,  I  leve, 

But  speke  to  us  as  of  untrust  and  repreve. 

And  with  that  word  she  saw  wher  Damian 
Sat  in  the  bush,  and  coughen  she  began  ; 
And  with  hire  finger  a  signe  made  she, 
That  Damian  shuld  dimbe  up  on  a  tre. 
That  charged  was  with  fruit,  and  up  he  went : 
For  veraily  he  knew  all  hire  entent. 
And  every  signe  that  she  coude  make, 
Wei  bet  Uian  January  hire  owen  make. 
For  in  a  lettre  she  had  told  him  all 
Of  this  matere,  how  that  he  werken  shall. 
And  thus  I  let  him  sitting  in  the  pery, 
And  January  and  May  roming  ful  mery. 

Bright  was  the  day,  and  blew  the  firmament ; 
Phebus  of  gold  his  stremes  douu  hath  sent 
To  gladen  every  flour  with  his  warmnesse ; 
He  was  that  time  in  Geminu^  I  gesse. 
But  litel  fro  hiit  declination 
Of  Cancer,  Jovea  exaltation. 
And  so  befell  in  that  bright  morwe  tide, 
That  in  the  gardin,  on  the  ferther  side, 
Pluto,  tliat  is  the  king  of  Faerie, 
And  many  a  ladie  in  bis  compagnie 
Folwing  his  wif,  the  queue  Proserpina^ 
Which  that  he  ravished  out  of  Ethna, 
While  that  she  gadred  floures  in  the  mede^ 
(In  Claudian  ye  may  the  story  rede. 
How  that  hire  in  his  grisely  carte  he  fette) 
This  king  of  Faerie  adoun  him  sette 
Upon  a  benche  of  turves  freshe  and  grene. 
And  right  anon  thus  said  he  to  his  queue. 

My  wif,  quod  he,  ther  may  no  wight  say  nay. 
The  experience  so  preveth  it  every  day. 
The  treson  which  that  woman  doth  to  man. 
Ten  hundred  thousand  stories  tell  I  can 
Notable  of  your  untrouth  and  brotelnesse. 

O  Salomon,  richest  of  all  richessey 
Fulfilled  of  sapience,  and  worldly  glorie, 
Ful  worthy  ben  thy  wordes  to  meniorio 
To  every  wight,  that  wit  and  reson  can. 
Thus  praiseth  he  the  bountee  yet  of  man  ; 
Among  a  thousand  men  yet  fond  I  on. 
But  of  all  women  fond  I  never  non. 
Thus  saith  this  king,  that  knewe  your  wikkednesse  { 
And  Jesus,  Fiiiut  Sirach,  as  I  gesse. 
He  speketh  of  you  but  selden  reverence. 
A  wilde  fire,  a  corrupt  pestilence, 
So  fall  upon  your  bodies  yet  to-night : 
Ne  see  ye  not  this  honourable  knight  ! 
Because,  alas  !  that  he  is  blind  and  old. 
His  owen  man  shal  make  him  coke  wold. 
Lo,  wher  he  sit,  the  lechour,  in  the  tree. 
Now  wol  I  grauuten  of  my  majestee 
Unto  this  olde  blinde  worthy  knight. 
That  he  shal  have  again  his  eyen  sight. 
Whan  that  his  wif  wol  don  him  vilanic  ; 
Than  shal  he  knowen  all  hire  harloti-ic. 
Both  in  reprefe  of  hire  and  other  mo. 

Ye,  sire,  quod  Proserpine,  and  wol  ye  so  I 
Now  by  my  roodre  Ceres  soule  I  swerc, 
That  1  shall  yeve  hire  sufiisant  answere. 
And  alle  women  after  for  hire  sake  ; 
That  though  they  ben  in  any  gilt  ytako, 
With  face  bold  they  shul  hemselve  excuse^ 
And  here  hem  douu  lba\  'wo\d«u  W\\\  ^<ca,m<m&. 
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For  lacke  of  answere,  non  of  us  shal  dien. 
Al  had  ye  seen  a  thing  with  bothe  youre  eyen, 
Yet  shul  we  so  visage  it  hardely, 
And  wepe  and  swere  and  chiden  subtilty, 
That  ye  slml  ben  as  lewed  as  ben  gees. 

What  rekketh  me  of  your  aactoritees  I 
I  wote  wel  that  this  Jewe,  this  Salomon, 
Fond  of  us  women  fooles  many  on  : 
But  though  that  he  ue  fond  no  good  woman, 
Ther  hath  yfonden  many  an  other  man 
Women  ful  good,  and  trewe,  and  vertuous  ; 
Witnesse  on  hem  that  dwelte  in  Cristes  hous, 
With  martyrdom  they  preved  hir  Constance. 
The  Romam  gestes  maken  remembrance 
Of  many  a  veray  trewe  wif  also. 
But,  sire,  ne  be  not  wroth,  al  be  it  so. 
Though  that  he  said  he  fond  no  good  woman, 
I  pray  you  take  the  sentence  of  the  man  : 
He  n^nt  thus.  That  in  soverain  bountee 
N'is  non  but  God,  noi,  nouther  be  ne  she. 

Ey,  for  the  veray  God  that  n'is  but  on, 
What  maken  ye  sn  moche  of  Salomon  I 
What  though  he  made  a  temple,  Goddes  hous  I 
What  though  he  riche  were  and  glorious  t 
So  made  he  eke  a  temple  of  false  goddes. 
How  might  he  don  a  thing  that  more  forbode  is  ? 
Parde  as  iaire  as  ye  his  name  emplastre. 
He  was  a  lechour,  and  an  idolastre. 
And  in  his  elde  he  veray  God  forsoke. 
And  if  that  God  ne  hadde  (as  saith  the  boke) 
Spared  him  for  hia  fathers  sake,  he  sholde 
Han  lost  his  regne  rather  than  he  wolde. 

I  sete  nat  of  all  the  viUmie, 
That  he  of  women  wrote,  a  boterflie. 
I  am  a  woman,  nedes  moste  I  speke. 
Or  swell  unto  that  time  min  herte  breke. 
For  sin  he  said  that  we  ben  jangleresses, 
As  ever  mote  I  brouken  hole  my  tresses, 
I  shal  nat  spareu  for  no  curtesie 
To  Bpeke  him  harm,  that  sayth  us  vilanie. 

Dame,  quod  this  Pluto,  be  no  lenger  wroth, 
I  yeve  it  up  :  but  sin  I  swor**  min  oth, 
That  I  wold  graunten  him  his  sight  again. 
My  word  shal  stand,  that  wame  I  you  certair.  * 
I  am  a  king,  it  sit  me  not  to  lie. 
And  1,  quod  she,  am  queue  of  Faerie. 
Hire  answere  she  shal  han  I  undertake. 
Let  us  no  more  wordes  of  it  make. 
Forsoth,  quod  he,  I  wol  you  not  contrar}*. 

Now  let  us  tume  again  to  January, 
That  in  the  gardin  with  his  faire  May 
Singeth  wel  merier  than  the  popingay : 
You  love  I  best,  and  shal,  and  other  non. 

So  long  about  the  alleyes  is  he  gon. 
Til  he  was  comen  again  to  thilke  per}', 
Wher  as  this  Dainian  sitteth  ful  mery 
On  high,  among  the  freshe  leves  grene. 

This  freshe  May,  that  is  so  bright  and  shcne, 
Gan  for  to  sike,  and  said  ;  alas  my  side  ! 
Now,  sire,  quod  she,  for  ought  tliat  may  betide 
I  rooste  have  of  the  peres  Uiat  I  see, 
Or  I  moste  die,  so  sore  longeth  me 
To  eten  of  the  smale  percs  grene  : 
Help  for  hire  love  that  is  of  heven  quenc. 
I  tell  you  wel  a  woman  in  my  pi  it 
May  have  to  fruit  so  gret  an  appetit, 
That  she  may  dien,  but  she  of  it  have. 

Alas  !  quod  he,  that  I  n'adde  here  n  knave, 
That  conde  climbe,  alas  !  alas  !  (quod  ho) 
JFor  J  am  b)inde.     Ye,  sire,  no  force^  quod  she  ; 


But  wold  ye  vouehesauf  for  Goddes  sake. 
The  pery  in  with  your  armes  for  to  take, 
(For  wel  I  wot  that  ye  mlstmsten  me) 
Than  wold  I  climben  wel  ynough,  (quod  slie) 
So  I  my  fote  might  setten  on  your  back. 

Certes,  said  he,  therin  shal  be  no  lack. 
Might  I  you  helpen  with  min  herte  blood. 

He  stoupeth  doun,  and  on  his  back  she  stood. 
And  cauglit  hire  by  a  twist,  and  up  she  goth. 
(Ladies,  I  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  wroth, 
I  can  nat  gloee,  I  am  a  rude  man :) 
And  sodemy  anon  this  Damian 
Gan  pullen  up  the  smock,  and  in  he  throng. 

And  whan  that  Pluto  saw  this  grete  wrong. 
To  January  he  yaf  again  his  sigh^ 
And  made  him  see  as  wel  as  ever  he  might. 
And  whan  he  thus  had  caught  his  sight  again, 
Ne  was  ther  never  man  of  thing  bo  min : 
But  on  his  wif  his  thought  was  ever  mo. 

Up  to  the  tree  he  cast  his  eyen  two. 
And  saw  how  Damian  his  wife  had  dressed 
In  swiche  manere,  it  may  not  ben  expressed. 
But  if  I  wolde  speke  uncurteisly. 
And  up  he  yaf  a  roring  and  a  cry. 
As  dotn  the  mother  whan  the  child  shal  die  ; 
Out  I  helpe  !  alas  1  harow  I  he  gan  to  cry  ; 

0  stronge  lady  store,  what  doest  thou  t 
And  fiJie  answered :  sire,  what  aileth  you  ! 

Have  patience  and  reson  in  your  minde, 

1  have  you  holpen  on  both  your  eyen  blinde. 
Up  perU  of  my  soule,  I  shal  nat  lien. 

As  me  was  taught  to  helpen  with  your  eyen. 
Was  nothing  better  for  to  make  you  sec. 
Than  strogle  with  a  man  upon  a  tree  : 
Grod  wot,  I  did  it  in  ful  gooa  entent. 

Strogle  !  quod  he,  ye,  algate  in  it  went. 
God  yeve  you  both  on  shames  deth  to  dien  ! 
He  swived  thee  ;  I  saw  it  with  min  eyen  ; 
And  elles  be  I  honged  by  the  halse. 

Than  is,  quod  she,  my  medicine  al  false. 
For  certainly,  if  that  ye  mighten  see. 
Ye  wold  not  say  thise  wordes  unto  me. 
Ye  liave  som  glimsing,  and  no  parfit  sight. 

I  see,  quod  he,  as  wel  as  ever  I  might, 
(Thanked  be  God)  w^ith  both  min  even  two. 
And  by  my  feith  me  thought  he  did  thee  so. 

Ye  mase,  ye  masen,  goode  sire,  quod  she  ; 
This  thank  have  I  for  I  have  made  you  see  : 
Alas  I  quod  she,  that  ever  I  was  so  kind. 

Now,  dame,  quod  he,  let  al  passe  out  of  mind  ; 
Come  doun,  my  lefe,  and  if  I  have  missaid, 
God  helpe  me  so,  as  I  am  evil  apaid. 
But  by  my  fadres  soule,  I  wende  have  sehi. 
How  that  this  Damain  had  by  thee  lein. 
And  that  thy  smock  had  lein  upon  his  brest. 

Ye,  sire,  quod  she,  ye  may  wene  as  you  lest  • 
But,  sire,  a  man  that  waketh  of  his  slepe. 
He  may  not  sodenly  wel  taken  kepe 
Upon  a  thing,  ne  seen  it  parfitly. 
Til  that  he  be  adawed  veraily. 
Right  so  a  man,  that  long  hath  blind  ybe. 
He  may  not  sodenly  so  wel  ysee. 
First  whan  his  sight  is  newe  comen  agein. 
As  he  tliat  hath  a  day  or  two  ysein. 
Til  that'  your  sight  ysatcled  be  a  while, 
Ther  may  ful  many  a  sighte  you  begile. 
Beware,  I  pray  you,  for  by  heven  kmg 
Ful  many  a  man  weneth  to  see  a  thing. 
And  it  is  all  another  than  it  semeth  : 
He  which  that  misconceiveth  oft  misdemfth. 
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t  word  slic  lep  doun  fro  the  tree, 
bo  is  glad  but  he  ? 
,  :ind  clip[)eth  hire  ful  oft, 
mbe  ho  stroketh  hire  ful  soft ; 


And  to  his  paleis  home  he  liath  hire  lad. 
Now,  goode  men,  I  pray  you  to  be  glad. 
Thus  endeth  here  my  tale  of  Januarie, 
God  blesse  us,  and  his  moder  Seinte  Marie. 


THE  SQUIERES   TALE. 
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cy,  sayde  oure  Hoste  tho, 
if  I  preie  God  kepe  me  fro. 
htes  and  subtilitees 
;  for  ay  as  besy  as  bees 
y  men  for  to  deceive, 
le  wol  they  ever  weive. 
ntes  tale  it  preveth  wel. 
( trewe  as  any  stele, 
ough  that  she  poure  be  ; 
;e  a  labbing  shrewe  is  she  ; 
h  an  hepe  of  vices  mo. 

;  let  all  swiclie  thingcs  go. 
at  t  in  conseil  be  it  seyde, 

I  am  unto  hire  teyde  ; 
le  rekene  every  vice, 
hath,  ywis  I  were  to  nice  ; 

it  shulde  reported  be 
,'  of  som  of  this  compagnie, 
leth  not  for  to  declare, 
leu  utter  swiche  chaffare) 
t  sufficeth  not  therto 

herfore  my  tale  is  do. 

ner,  if  it  youre  wille  be, 

at  of  love,  for  certes  ye 

!i8  moche  as  any  man. 

he,  but  swiche  thing  as  I  can 

le,  for  I  wol  not  rebelle 

t,  a  tale  wol  I  telle. 

sd  if  I  speke  amis ; 

1 ;  and  lo,  my  tale  is  this. 
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3  loud  of  Tartaric, 
iig  that  werreied  Russie, 
her  died  many  a  doughty  man 
was  cleped  Cambuscan, 
Tie  was  of  80  gret  renoun, 
lo  wher  in  no  regiouu, 
3rd  in  alle  thing  : 
ght  that  longeth  to  a  kin^, 
of  which  that  he  was  borne, 
to  which  he  was  ysworne, 
ras  hardy,  wise,  and  riche, 
just,  and  alway  ylichc  ; 
rd,  benigne  and  honourable  ; 
I  any  centre  stable  ; 
d  strong,  in  arraes  desirous, 
?  of  all  liishous. 
le  was,  and  fortunate, 
so  wel  real  estat. 
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That  ther  n'aa  no  wher  swiche  another  man. 

This  noble  king,  this  Tartre  Cambuscan, 
Hadde  two  sones  by  Elfeta  his  wif, 
Of  which  the  eldest  iMi^highte  Algarsif, 
That  other  was  ydeped  Camballo. 

A  doughter  had  this  worthy  king  also, 
That  yongest  was,  and  highte  Canace  : 
But  for  to  tellen  you  all  hire  beau  tee. 
It  iith  not  in  my  tonge,  ne  in  my  oouning, 
I  dare  not  undertake  so  high  a  thing  : 
Min  English  eke  is  unsufficient. 
It  muste  ben  a  Rethor  excellent. 
That  coude  his  colours  longing  for  that  art. 
If  he  shuld  hire  descriven  ony  part : 
I  am  not  swiche,  I  mote  speke  as  I  can. 

And  so  befell,  tliat  whan  this  Cambuscan 
Hath  twenty  winter  borne  his  diademe. 
As  he  was  wont  fro  yere  to  yere  1  deme. 
He  let  the  feste  of  his  nativitee 
Don  crien,  thurghout  Sarra  his  citee. 
The  last  Idus  of  March,  after  tho  yere. 

Phebus  the  sonne  ful  jolif  was  and  clere. 
For  he  was  nigh  his  exaltation  / . 

In  Martes  face,  and  in  his  mansion     ( /Aa.  * 
In  Aries,  the  colerike  bote  signe  : 
Ful  lusty  was  the  wether  and  benigne. 
For  which  the  foulesasain  the  sonne  shene. 
What  for  the  seson  and  the  yonge  grene, 
Ful  loude  songen  hir  affections  : 
Hem  semed  han  getten  hem  protections 
Again  the  swerd  of  winter  kene  and  cold. 

This  Cambuscan,  of  which  I  have  you  told, 
In  real  vestiments,  sit  on  his  deis 
With  diademe,  ^ul  high  in  his  paleis  ; 
And  holt  his  feste  so  solempne  and  so  riche, 
That  in  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  it  liche. 
Of  which  if  I  shal  tellen  all  the  array, 
Than  wold  it  occupie  a  somers  day  ; 
And  eke  it  nedeth  not  for  to  devise 
At  every  cours  the  order  of  hir  service. 
I  wol  not  tellen  of  hir  strange  sewes,     oCc^/i  ^ 
Ne  of  her  swannes,  ne  hir  heronsewes. 
Eke  in  that  lend,  as  tellen  knightes  old, 
Ther  is  som  mete  that  is  ful  deintee  hold. 
That  in  this  lend  men  recche  of  it  ful  smal  t 
Ther  n'is  no  man  that  may  reporten  aL. 
I  wol  not  tarien  you,  for  it  is  prime, 
And  for  it  is  no  fruit,  but  losee  of  time. 
Unto  my  purpose  I  wol  have  recours. 

And  so  befell  that  after  the  thridde  coum 
While  that  this  king  sit  thus  in  his  nobley, 
Herking  his  ministralles  hir  thinges  pley 
Befome  him  at  his  bord  deliciously. 
In  at  the  halle  dore  al  sodenly 
Ther  came  a  knight  upon  a  stede  of  bras. 
And  in  his  bond  a  broid  mirrour  of  glas  ; 
Upon  his  thombe  he  had  of  gold  a  ring, 
And  by  his  side  a  naked  «N«QT4\\«a\^vcv^  \ 
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And  up  he  rideth  to  the  highe  bord. 
In  all  the  halle  no  was  thfer  spoke  a  word, 
For  mervaille  of  this  knight ;  him  to  behold 
Ful  besily  they  waiten  yong  and  old. 

This  strange  knight  that  come  thus  sodenly 
Al  armod  save  his  hed  ful  richely, 
Salueth  king  and  queue,  and  lordes  alle 
Bt  order,  as  they  saten  in  the  halle, 
With  so  high  reverence  and  observance. 
As  wel  in  speche  as  in  his  contenance. 
That  Gawam  with  his  olde  curtesie. 
Though  he  were  come  agen  out  of  faerie, 
Ne  coude  him  not  amenden  with  a  word. 
And  after  this,  befom  the  highe  bord 
Ho  with  a  manly  vois  savd  hb  message. 
After  the  forme  used  in  his  langage, 
Withouten  vice  of  silUble  or  of  letter. 
And  for  his  tale  shulde  seme  the  better. 
Accordant  to  his  wordes  was  his  chore. 
As  tecbeth  art  of  speche  hem  that  it  lere. 
Al  be  it  that  I  cannot  soune  his  stile, 
Ne  camiot  dimben  over  so  high  a  stUe, 
Yet  say  I  this,  as  to  comun  entent. 
Thus  much  amounteth  all  that  ever  be  ment. 
If  it  so  be  that  I  have  it  in  mind. 

He  sayd  ;  The  king  of  Arabic  and  of  Inde, 
My  liege  lord,  on  this  solempne  day 
Salueth  you  as  he  best  can  and  may. 
And  sendeth  you  in  honour  of  your  feste 
Br  me,  that  am  al  redy  at  your  heste, 
Tnis  stede  of  bras,  that  esily  and  wel 
Can  in  the  space  of  a  day  naturel, 
(This  is  to  sayn,  in  four  and  twenty  houres) 
Wber  so  you  list,  in  drought  or  elles  shoures, 
Beren  your  body  into  every  pUce, 
To  which  your  herte  willeth  for  to  pace, 
Withouten  wemrae  of  yon,  thurgh  foule  or  faire. 
Of  if  you  list  to  fleen  as  high  in  the  aire. 
As  doth  an  egle,  whan  him  list  to  sore, 
This  same  stede  shal  here  you  evermore 
Withouten  harme,  till  ye  be  ther  you  lest, 
(Though  that  ye  slepen  on  his  back  or  rest) 
And  tume  again,  with  writhing  of  a  pin. 
Ho  that  it  wrought,  he  coude  many  a  gin  ; 
He  waited  many  a  constellation, 
Or  he  had  don  this  operation. 
And  knew  ful  many  a  sele  and  many  a  bond. 

This  mirrour  eke,  that  I  have  in  min  bond, 
Hath  swiche  a  might,  that  men  may  in  it  sec. 
Whan  ther  shal  faJle  ony  adversitee 
Unto  your  regne,  or  to  yourself  also, 
And  openly,  who  is  your  frend  or  fo. 
And  over  all  this,  if  any  lady  bright 
Hath  set  hire  herte  on  any  manor  wight. 
If  he  be  false,  she  shal  his  treson  see. 
His  newe  love,  and  all  his  subtiltee 
So  openly,  that  ther  shal  nothing  hide. 

Wherfore  again  this  lusty  soroer  tide 
This  mirrour  and  this  ring,  that  yc  may  se. 
He  hath  sent  to  my  lady  Canace, 
Your  excelleute  dough ter  that  is  here. 

The  vertue  of  this  ring,  if  ye  wol  here, 
Is  this,  that  if  hire  list  it  for  to  were 
Upon  hire  thombe,  or  in  hire  purse  it  here, 
Ther  is  no  foule  that  fleeth  under  heven, 
That  she  ne  shal  wel  under»tond  his  steven. 
And  know  his  mening  openly  and  plaine, 
And  answere  him  in  his  lanugo  again  : 
And  every  gras  that  groweth  upon  rote 
Hbe  aluU  eke  know,  and  whom  it  wol  do  bote. 


All  be  his  woundes  never  so  depe  and  wide. 

This  naked  swerd,  that  hangeth  by  my  side, 
Swiche  vertue  hath,  that  what  man  that  it  smite, 
Thurghout  his  armure  it  wol  kerve  and  bite. 
Were  it  as  thicke  as  is  a  braunched  oke  : 
And  what  man  that  is  wounded  with  the  str^,'.e 
Shal  never  be  hole,  til  that  you  list  of  grace 
To  stroken  him  with  the  platte  in  thilke  place 
Ther  he  is  hurt ;  this  is  as  much  to  aain. 
Ye  moten  with  the  platte  swerd  again 
Stroken  him  in  the  wound,  and  it  wol  dose. 
This  is  the  veray  soth  withouten  glose. 
It  failleth  not,  while  it  is  in  your  hold. 

And  whan  this  knight  hath  thus  his  tale  told. 
He  rideth  out  of  halle,  and  doun  he  lisfat : 
His  stede,  which  that  shone  as  aonne  bright, 
Stant  in  the  court  as  stille  as  any  ston. 
This  knight  is  to  his  chambre  laddo  anon, 
And  is  unarmed,  and  to  the  mete  vaette. 
Thise  presents  ben  ful  richelich  yMtte, 
This  is  to  sain,  the  swerd  and  the  mirrour. 
And  borne  anon  into  the  highe  tour. 
With  certain  officers  ordained  therfore ; 
And  unto  Canaoe  the  ring  is  bore 
Solempnelyy  ther  she  sat  at  the  table ; 
But  sikerly,  withouten  any  fable. 
The  hors  of  bras,  that  may  not  be  rsmutid; 
It  stant,  as  it  were  to  the  ground  jvlued  ; 
Ther  may  no  man  out  of  the  place  it  drive 
For  non  engine,  of  windas,  or  polivo : 
And  cause  why,  for  they  con  not  the  eraft. 
And  therfore  in  the  phtce  they  han  it  lafl. 
Til  that  the  knight  hath  taught  hem  the  manere 
To  voiden  him,  as  ye  shal  after  here. 

Gret  was  the  prees,  that  swarmed  to  and  fro 
To  gauren  on  this  hors  that  stondeth  so  : 
For  it  so  high  was,  and  so  brod  and  long. 
So  wel  proportioned  for  to  be  strong. 
Right  as  it  were  a  stede  of  Lumbardie ; 
Therwith  so  horsly,  and  so  quik  of  eye. 
As  it  a  gentil  Poileis  courser  were  : 
For  certes,  fro  his  tayl  unto  his  ere  ' 

Nature  ne  art  ne  coud  him  not  amend 
In  no  degree,  as  all  the  peple  wend. 

But  evermore  hir  moste  wonder  was. 
How  that  it  coude  gon,  and  ¥ras  of  bras  ; 
It  was  of  fEterie,  as  the  peple  semed. 
Diverse  folk  diversely  han  domed; 
As  many  beds,  as  many  wittes  ben. 
They  murmured,  as  doth  a  swarme  of  been. 
And  maden  skilles  after  hir  fantasies, 
Rehersing  of  the  olde  poetries, 
And  sayd  it  was  ylike  the  Pegasee, 
The  hors  that  hadde  winges  for  to  flee. 
Or  elles  it  was  the  Grekes  hors  Sinon, 
That  broughte  Troye  to  destruction, 
As  men  moun  in  thlse  olde  gestes  rede. 

Mtn  herte  (quod  on)  is  evermore  in  drcde, 
I  trow  som  men  of  armes  ben  therin. 
That  shapen  hem  this  citee  for  to  win  : 
It  were  right  good  that  al  swiche  thing  were  know 
Another  rowned  to  hb  felaw  low. 
And  sayd.  He  lieth,  for  it  is  rather  like 
An  ap|>arence  ymade  by  som  magike. 
As  jogelours  plaien  at  thise  festes  grete. 
Of  sondry  doutes  thus  they  jangle  and  tretc. 
As  lewed  peple  demen  coniunly 
Of  thinges,  that  ben  made  more  subtilly. 
Than  they  can  in  hir  lewednesse  comprebende. 
They  demen  gladly  to  the  badder  ende. 
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of  hem  wondred  on  the  mirrour, 
vas  up  in  to  the  maister  tour, 
lighte  in  it  swiche  thinges  see. 
&nswerd,  and  a&yd,  it  might  wel  be 
y  compositions 
nd  of  slie  reflections  ; 
hat  in  Rome  was  swiche  on. 
of  Alhazen  and  Vitellon, 
tie,  that  writen  in  hir  lives 
mirrours,  and  of  prospectives, 
they,  that  han  hir  bookes  herd, 
r  folk  han  wondred  on  the  swerd, 
percen  thurghout  every  thing  : 
speche  of  Telephus  the  king, 
illes  for  his  queinte  spere, 
le  with  it  bothe  hole  and  dcre, 
iche  wise  as  men  may  with  th&  swerd, 
ght  now  ye  have  yourselven  herd, 
ti  of  sondry  harding  of  metall, 
L  of  medicines  therwithall, 
nd  whan  it  shuld  yharded  be, 
iknow  al^rates  unto  me. 
en  they  of  Canacees  ring, 
all,  that  swiche  a  wonder  thing 
ringes  herd  they  never  non, 
e  Moises  and  king  Salomon 
lame  of  conning  in  swiche  art. 
he  peple,  and  drawen  hem  apart, 
eles  som  saiden  that  it  was 
maken  of  feme  ashen  glas, 
glas  nought  like  ashen  of  feme, 
y  han  yknowen  it  so  feme, 
iseth  hir  jangling  and  hir  wonder. 
A'ondren  som  on  cause  of  thondcr, 
d  floud,  on  gossomer,  and  on  mist, 
thing,  til  that  the  cause  is  wist, 
glen  they,  and  demen  and  devise, 
!  king  gan  fro  his  bord  arise, 
ath  left  the  angle  meridional, 
sending  was  the  beste  real, 
Leon,  with  his  Aldrian, 
this  Tartre  king,  this  Cambuscan, 
his  bord,  thcr  as  he  sat  ful  hie  : 
n  goth  the  loude  minstralcie, 
B  to  his  chambre  of  parements, 
y  sounden  divers  Instruments, 
ike  an  heven  for  to  here, 
ncen  lusty  Venus  children  dere  : 
fish  hir  lady  set  ful  hie, 
on  hem  with  a  frendly  eye. 
le  king  is  set  upon  his  trone  ; 
ige  knight  is  fet  to  him  ful  sone, 
daunce  he  goth  with  Canace. 
;he  revel  1  and  the  jolitee, 
able  a  dull  man  to  devise  : 
%n  knowcn  love  and  his  servise, 
festlich  man,  as  fresh  as  May, 
e  you  devisen  swiche  array, 
ide  tellen  you  the  forme  of  daunces 
I,  and  so  freshe  contenaunces, 
•til  lokings  and  dissimulings, 
f  jalous  mennes  appcrceivings  ! 
tt  Launcelot,  and  he  is  ded. 
passe  over  all  this  lustyhed, 
ore,  but  in  this  jolinesse 
,  til  men  to  the  souper  hem  dros&e. 
rard  bit  the  spices  for  to  hie 
le  win,  in  all  this  melodic  ; 
I  and  the  squierie  ben  gon, 
and  the  win  is  come  anon  : 


They  ete  and  drinke,  and  whan  this  had  an  end. 
Unto  the  temple,  as  reson  was,  they  wend  : 
The  service  don,  they  soupen  all  by  day. 

What  nedeth  you  rehersen  hir  array  I 
Eche  man  wot  wel,  that  at  a  kinges  fest 
Is  plentee,  to  the  most  and  to  the  lest. 
And  dcintees  mo  than  ben  in  my  knowing. 

At  after  souper  goth  this  noble  king 
To  seen  this  hors  of  bras,  with  all  a  i*outo 
Of  lordes  and  of  ladies  him  aboute. 
Swiche  wondring  was  ther  on  th'is  hors  of  bras, 
That  sin  the  gret  assege  of  Troye  was, 
Ther  as  men  wondred  on  an  hoi*s  also, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  a  wondring,  as  wiis  tho. 
But  finally  the  king  asketh  the  knight 
The  vertue  of  this  courser,  and  the  might, 
And  praied  him  to  tell  liis  govemaunce. 

This  hors  anon  gan  for  to  trip  and  daunce. 
Whan  that  the  .knight  laid  bond  up  on  his  rein, 
And  saide,  sire,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  sain. 
But  whan  you  list  to  riden  any  where. 
Ye  moten  trill  a  pin,  stant  in  his  ere, 
Which  I  shal  tellen  you  betwixt  us  two, 
Ye  moten  nempne  him  to  what  place  also. 
Or  to  what  con  tree  that  you  list  to  ride. 

And  whan  ye  come  ther  as  you  list  abide. 
Bid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pin, 
(For  therin  lieth  the  effect  of  all  the  gin) 
And  he  wol  doun  descend  and  don  your  will. 
And  in  that  place  he  wol  abiden  still : 
Though  al  the  world  had  the  contrary  swore^ 
He  shal  not  thennes  be  drawe  ne  be  bore. 
Or  if  you  list  to  bid  him  thennes  gon, 
Trille  this  pin,  and  he  wol  vanish  anon  • 
Out  of  the  sight  of  every  maner  wight. 
And  come  agen,  be  it  by  day  or  night. 
Whan  that  you  list  to  clepen  him  again 
In  swiche  a  guise,  as  I  shal  to  you  sain 
Betwixen  you  and  me,  and  that  ful  sone. 
Ride  whan  you  list,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  done. 

Enfourmed  whan  the  king  was  of  the  knight, 
And  hath  conceived  in  his  wit  aright 
The  maner  and  the  forme  of  all  this  thing, 
Ful  glad  and  blith,  this  noble  doughty  king 
Repaireth  to  his  revel,  as  beforne. 
The  bridel  is  in  to  the  tour  ybome. 
And  kept  among  his  jewels  lefe  and  dere  : 
The  hors  vanisht,  I  n'ot  in  what  manere. 
Out  of  hir  sight,  ye  get  no  more  of  me  : 
But  thus  I  lete  in  lust  and  jolitee 
This  Cambuscan  his  lordes  festeying. 
Til  that  wel  nigh  the  day  began  to  spring. 


PARS  BECUNDA. 


Thb  norice  of  digestion,  the  slepe, 
Gan  on  hem  winke,  and  bad  hem  taken  kepe, 
That  mochel  drinke,  and  labour  wol  have  rest  .* 
And  with  a  galping*mouth  hem  all  he  kest. 
And  said,  that  it  was  time  to  lie  adoun. 
For  blood  was  in  his  domlnatioun  : 
Cherisheth  blood,  natures  frend,  quod  he. 

They  thanken  him  galping,  by  two  by  three ; 
And  every  wight  gan  drawe  him  to  his  rest, 
As  slepe  hem  bade,  they  toke  it  for  the  best. 

Hir  dremes  shul  not  now  be  told  for  me  ; 
Ful  were  hir  hedes  of  fumositee, 
That  causeth  dreme,  of  which  thcr  is  no  charge. 
They  slepen  til  that  it  was  pT\m«  W^<b« 
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The  moste  part,  bat  it  were  Ganace  ; 
She  was  ful  meeurable,  as  ¥romeii  be. 
For  of  hire  father  bad  she  take  hire  leve 
To  gon  to  rest,  sone  after  it  was  eve  ; 
Hire  liste  not  appalled  for  to  be, 
Nor  on  the  morwe  unfestliche  for  to  see ; 
And  slept  hire  firste  slepe,  and  than  awoke. 
For  swiche  a  joye  she  in  hire  herte  toke 
Both  of  hire  queinte  ring,  and  of  hire  mirrour, 
That  twenty  tune  she  dutuneed  hire  colour  ; 
And  in  hire  slepe  right  for  the  impression 
Of  hire  mirrour  she  had  a  vision. 
Wherfore,  or  that  the  sonne  gan  up  glide. 
She  clepeth  upon  hire  maistresse  hire  besidei 
And  saide,  that  hire  luste  for  to  arise. 

Thise  olde  women,  that  ben  gladly  wise. 
As  is  hire  maistresse,  answerd  hire  anon^ 
And  said  ;  Madame,  whider  wol  ye  gon 
Thus  erly  t  for  the  folk  ben  all  in  rest 

I  wol,  quod  she,  arisen  Tfor  me  lest 
No  longer  for  to  slepe)  ana  walken  aboute. 

Hire  maistresse  clepeth  women  a  gret  route, 
And  up  they  risen,  wel  a  ten  or  twelve ; 
Up  riseth  freshe  Canace  hireselve, 
As  rody  and  bright,  as  the  3'onge  sonne. 
That  in  the  ram  is  foure  degrees  yronne  ; 
No  higher  was  he,  whan  she  redy  was ; 
And  forth  she  walketh  esily  a  pas, 
Arrayed  after  the  lusty  seson  sote 
Lightely  for  to  playe,  and  walken  on  fote. 
Nought  but  with  five  or  sixe  of  hire  meinie ; 
And  in  a  trenche  forth  in  the  park  goth  she. 

The  vapour,  which  that  fro  the  erthe  glode, 
Maketh  the  sonne  to  seme  rody  and  brode : 
But  natheles,  it  was  so  faire  a  sight. 
That  it  made  all  hir  hertes  for  to  light. 
What  for  the  seson,  and  the  morwening. 
And  for  the  foules  that  she  herde  sing. 
For  right  anon  she  wiste  what  they  ment 
Ki^ht  by  hir  song,  and  knew  al  hir  entent. 

The  knotte,  why  that  every  tale  is  tolde. 
If  it  be  taried  til  the  lust  be  colde 
Of  hem,  that  han  it  hcrkened  after  yore, 
The  savour  passeth  ever  lenger  the  more, 
For  fulsuronesae  of  the  prolixitee  : 
And  by  that  same  reson  thinketh  me 
I  shuld  unto  the  knotte  condescende. 
And  maken  of  hire  walking  sone  an  ende. 

Aroidde  a  tree  for-dry,  as  white  as  chalky 
As  Canace  was  playing  in  hire  walk, 
Ther  sat  a  faucon  over  hire  bed  ful  hie. 
That  with  a  pitous  vois  so  gan  to  crie. 
That  all  tlie  wood  resouned  of  hire  cry. 
And  beten  had  hireself  so  pitously 
With  bothe  hire  winges,  til  the  rede  blood 
Ran  endelong  the  tree,  ther  as  she  stood. 
And  ever  in  on  alway  she  cried  and  shright. 
And  with  hire  bek  hireselven  she  so  twight. 
That  ther  n'is  tigre,  ne  no  cruel  best. 
That  dwelleth  other  in  wood,  or  in  forest. 
That  n*olde  han  wept,  if  that  he  wepen  coude, 
For  sorwe  of  hire,  she  shright  alway  so  loude. 

For  ther  was  never  yet  no  man  on  live. 
If  that  he  coude  a  faucon  wel  descrive. 
That  herde  of  swiche  another  of  fa^Teness. 
As  wel  of  plumage,  as  of  gentilesse, 
Of  shape,  of  all  that  might  yrekened  be. 
A  faucon  peregrine  semed  she 
Of  fremde  lond,  and  ever  as  she  stood, 
She  swouned  now  and  now  for  lack  of  blood, 


Til  wel  neigh  is  she  fallen  fro  Uie  tree. 

This  faire  kinges  doughter  Canace, 
That  on  hire  finger  bare  the  queinte  ring, 
Thurgh  which  she  understood  wel  every  thing 
That  any  foule  may  in  his  leden  sain, 
And  coude  answere  him  in  his  leden  again. 
Hath  understonden  what  this  faucon  seyd. 
And  wel  neigh  for  the  routhe  almost  she  dejd  s 
And  to  the  tree  she  goth  ful  hastily. 
And  on  this  faucon  loketh  pitously, 
And  held  hire  lap  abrode,  for  wel  she  wist 
The  faucon  muste  fallen  from  the  twist 
Whan  that  she  swouned  next,  for  fante  of  blood. 
A  longe  while  to  waiten  hire  she  stood. 
Til  at  the  last  she  spake  in  this  roanere 
Unto  the  hauk,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 

What  is  the  cause,  if  it  be  for  to  tell. 
That  ye  ben  in  this  furial  peine  of  hell  t 
Quod  Canace  unto  this  hauk  above  ; 
Is  this  for  sorwe  of  deth,  or  lease  of  love  f 
For  as  I  trow,  thise  be  the  causes  two, 
That  causen  most  a  gentil  herte  wo. 
Of  other  harme  it  nedeth  not  to  speke. 
For  ye  yourself  upon  yourself  awreke. 
Which  preveth  wel,  that  other  ire  or  drede 
Mote  ben  enche&on  of  your  crueTdede, 
Sin  that  I  se  non  other  wight  you  chace. 
For  the  love  of  God,  as  doth  yourselven  grace : 
Or  what  may  be  your  helpe  I  for  west  ne  est 
Ne  saw  I  never  er  now  no  brid  ne  best. 
That  ferde  with  himself  so  pitously. 
Ye  sle  me  with  your  sorwe  veraily, 
I  have  of  you  so  gret  compassioun. 
For  Goddes  love  come  fro  the  tree  adoun ; 
And  as  I  am  a  kinges  doughter  trewe. 
If  that  I  veraily  the  causes  knewe 
Of  your  disese,  if  it  lay  in  my  might, 
I  wold  amend  it,  or  that  it  were  night. 
As  wisly  help  me  the  gret  God  of  kind. 
And  herbes  shal  I  right  ynough  yfind. 
To  helen  with  your  hurtes  hastily. 

Tho  shright  this  faucon  yet  more  pitously 
Than  ever  she  did,  and  fell  to  ground  anon, 
And  lith  aswoune,  as  ded  as  lith  a  ston. 
Til  Canace  hath  in  hire  lappe  hire  take. 
Unto  that  time  she  gan  of  swoune  awake : 
And  after  that  she  out  of  swoune  abraide. 
Right  in  hire  haukes  leden  thus  she  sayde. 

That  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte 
(Feling  his  similitude  in  peines  smerte) 
Is  proved  alle  day,  as  men  may  see. 
As  wel  by  werke  as  by  auctoritee. 
For  gentil  herte  kitheth  gentillesso. 
I  see  wel,  that  ye  have  on  my  distresse 
Compassion,  my  faire  Canac^ 
Of  veray  womanly  benignitee. 
That  nature  in  your  principles  hath  set. 
But  for  non  hopo  for  to  fare  the  bet. 
But  for  to  obey  unto  your  herte  free. 
And  for  to  maken  other  yware  by  me^ 
As  by  the  whelpe  chastised  is  the  leon. 
Right  for  that  cause  and  that  condusioDy 
While  that  I  have  a  leiser  and  a  spaoe^ 
Min  harme  I  wol  confessen  er  I  pace. 
And  ever  while  that  on  hire  sorwe  told. 
That  other  wept,  as  she  to  water  wold. 
Til  that  the  faucon  bad  hire  to  be  still. 
And  with  a  sike  right  thus  she  said  hire  tSL 

Ther  I  was  bred,  (alas  that  like  day  t) 
And  fostred  in  a  roche  of  marble  gray 
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ly,  that  notliing  ailed  me. 
not  what  was  adversitee, 
I  flee  ful  high  under  the  skie. 
el  led  a  tercelet  me  faste  by, 
id  welle  of  alle  gentillesse, 
e  ful  of  treson  and  falsenease. 
wrapped  under  humble  chere, 
r  hew  of  ti*outh  in  swiche  manere, 
sance,  and  under  besy  peine, 
'ight  coud  have  wend  he  coude  feine, 
1  greyn  he  died  his  coloures. 
i  serpent  hideth  him  under  floures, 
y  see  his  time  for  to  bite  ; 
his  god  of  loves  hypocrite 
is  ceremonies  and  obeisance, 
th  in  semblaunt  alle  his  observance, 
eth  unto  gentille^e  of  love. 
)mbe  is  all  the  faire  above, 
r  is  the  corps,  swiche  as  ye  wote  ; 
is  this  hypocrite  both  cold  and  bote, 
is  wise  he  served  his  entent, 
i  the  fend,  non  wiste  what  he  ment  ^ 
long  had  weped  and  complained, 
r  a  yere  his  service  to  me  fained, 
nin  herte,  to  pitous  and  to  nice,  / 

It  of  his  eFownod  malice,      #^r^^/y 
of  his  deth,  as  thoughte  me, 
othes  and  his  seuretee, 
him  love,  on  this  conditioun, 
mo  min  honour  and  renoun 
3d,  bothe  pi-ivee  and  apert ; 
say,  that,  after  his  desert, 
n  all  min  herte  and  all  my  thought, 
,  and  he,  that  other  wayes  nought) 
his  herte  in  chaunge  of  min  for  ay. 
3  said,  gon  sithen  is  many  a  day, 
•'ight  and  a  theef  thinken  not  on. 
lan  he  saw  the  thing  so  fer  ygon, 
d  granted  him  fully  oy  love, 
a  guise  as  I  have  said  above, 
1  hira  my  trewe  herte  as  free 
»re  that  he  yaf  his  herte  to  me, 
tigre,  ful  of  doublenesse, 
3  knees  with  so  gret  humblesse, 
igli  reverence,  as  by  his  chere, 
jentil  lover  of  manere, 
.'d,  as  it  semed,  for  the  joye, 
r  Jajson,  ne  Paris  of  Troye, 
Ttes,  ne  never  other  man, 
cli  was,  that  alderRrst  began 
two,  as  wi*iten  folk  befome, 
sithen  the  first  man  was  borne, 
man  by  twenty  thousand  part 
^  the  sophime^  of  his  art ; 
vorthy  to  unbocle  his  galoche, 
)lenesse  of  faining  shuld  approchoy 
BO  thanke  a  wight,  as  he  did  me. 
r  was  an  heven  for  to  see 
•man,  were  she  never  so  wise  ; 
i  he  and  kempt,  at  point  devise, 
3  wordes,  as  his  contenauce. 
loved  him  for  his  obeisance, 
he  troutlic  I  demed  in  his  herte, 
>  were  that  any  thing  him  smerte, 
t  never  so  lite,  and  I  it  wist, 
lit  I  felt  deth  at  myn  herte  twist, 
tly,  so  ferforth  this  thing  is  went, 
will  was  his  willes  instrument ; 
say,  my  will  obeied  his  will 
ing,  as  fer  as  reson  fill       /#  //    -^  /; 


».^  / 


Keping  the  boundes  of  my  worship  erer  .* 
Ne  never  had  I  thing  so  lefe,  ne  lever. 
As  him,  God  wot,  ne  never  shal  no  mo. 

This  lasteth  lenger  than  a  yere  or  two^ 
That  I  supposed  of  him  nought  but  good. 
But  finally,  thus  at  the  last  it  stood. 
That  fortune  wolde  that  he  muste  twin 
Out  of  that  place,  which  that  I  was  in. 
Wher  me  was  wo,  it  is  no  question ; 
I  cannot  make  of  it  description. 
For  o  thing  dare  I  tellen  boldely, 
I  know  what  is  the  peine  of  detli  therby, 
Swiche  harme  I  felt,  for  he  ne  might  bj^yp. 

So  on  a  day  of  me  he  toke  his  leve. 
So  sorweful  eke,  that  I  wend  veraily, 
That  he  had  felt  as  mochel  harme  as  I, 
Whan  that  I  herd  liim  speke,  and  saw  his  hewe. 
But  natheles,  I  thought  he  was  so  trewe^ 
And  eke  that  he  repairen  shuld  again 
Within  a  litel  white,  soth  to  sain. 
And  reson  wold  eke  that  he  muste  go 
For  his  honour,  as  often  happeth  so. 
That  I  made  vertue  of  necessitee. 
And  toke  it  wel,  sin  that  it  muste  be. 
As  I  best  migh^  I  hid  fro  him  my  sorwe. 
And  toke  him  by  the  bond,  Seint  John  to  borwe, 
And  said  him  thus  ;  lo,  I  am  youres  all, 
Beth  swiche  as  I  have  ben  to  you  and  shall. 

What  he  answerd,  it  nedeth  not  reherse  ; 
Who  can  say  bet  than  he,  who  can  do  werse  t 
Whan  he  hath  al  wel  said,  than  hath  he  done. 
Therfore  befaoveth  him  a  ful  long  spone. 
That  shal  ete  with  a  fend  ;  thus  herd  I  say. 

So  at  the  last  he  muste  forth  his  way. 
And  forth  he  fleeth,  til  he  come  ther  him  leeL 
Whan  it  came  him  to  purpos  for  to  rest, 
I  trow  that  he  had  thilke  text  in  mind. 
That  alle  thing  repairing  to  his  kind 
Gladeth  himself;  thus  sain  men  as  I  gesse  : 
Men  loven  of  propre  kind  newefangelnesse, 
As  briddes  don,  that  men  in  cages  fede. 
For  though  thou  night  and  day  take  of  hem  hede^ 
And  strew  hir  cage  faire  and  soft  as  silke. 
And  give  hem  sugre,  hony,  bred,  and  milke. 
Yet  right  anon  as  that  his  dore  is  up, 
He  with  his  feet  wol  spumen  doun  his  cup. 
And  to  the  wood  he  wol,  and  wormes  ete  ; 
So  newefangel  ben  they  of  hir  mete. 
And  loven  novelteee  of  propre  kind ;    . 
No  gentillesse  of  blood  ne  may  hem  bind. 

So  ferd  this  tercelet,  alas  the  day  I 
Though  he  were  gentil  home,  and  fresh,  and  gay. 
And  goodly  for  to  seen,  and  humble,  and  free, 
He  saw  upon  a  time  a  kite  flee, 
And  sodenly  he  loved  this  kite  so. 
That  all  his  love  is  clone  fro  me  ago  : 
And  hath  his  trouthe  falsed  in  this  wise. 
Thus  hath  the  kite  my  love  in  hire  service, 
And  I  am  lorn  withouten  remedy. 

And  with  that  word  this  faucon  gan  to  cry, 
And  swouneth  eft  in  Canacees  barme. 
Gret  was  the  sorwe  for  that  haukes  harme. 
That  Canace  and  all  hire  women  made  ; 
They  n'isten  how  they  might  the  faucon  glade. 
But  Canace  hom  bereth  hire  in  biro  lap, 
And  softely  in  piastres  gan  hire  wntp, 
Ther  as  she  with  hire  bek  had  hui*t  hircselve. 

Now  cannot  Canace  but  herbes  delve 
Out  of  the  ground,  and  maken  salves  newo 
Of  herbes  precious  and  fine  of  hewe. 
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To  helen  w'ith  this  hauk  ;  fro  day  to  night 
She  doth  hire  besinesse,  and  all  hire  might. 
And  by  hire  beddes  hed  she  made  a  mew, 
And  covered  it  with  velouettes  blew 
In  aigne  of  trouth,  that  is  in  woman  ^ne ; 
And  all  without  the  mew  is  peinted  grene, 
In  which  were  peinted  all  thise  false  foules, 
As  ben  thise  tidifes,  tercelettes,  and  owles  ; 
And  pies,  on  hem  for  to  cry  and  chide. 
Right  for  despit  were  peinted  hem  beside. 

Thus  lete  I  Canace  hire  hauk  keping. 
I  wol  no  more  as  now  speke  of  hire  ring, 
Til  it  JDome  eft  to  purpos  for  to  aain. 
How  that  this  faucon  gat  hire  love  again 
Repentant,  as  the  story  telleth  us, 
By  mediation  of  Camballus 


The  kinges  sone,  of  which  that  I  you  told. 
But  hennesforth  I  wol  my  processe  hold 
To  speke  of  aventures,  and  of  batailles. 
That  yet  was  never  herd  so  gret  mervailles. 

First  wol  I  tellen  you  of  (Skmbuscan, 
That  in  his  time  many  a  citee  wan  : 
And  after  wol  I  speke  of  Algarsif, 
How  that  he  wan  Theodora  to  his  wif. 
For  whom  ful  oft  in  gret  peril  he  was, 
Ne  had  he  ben  holpen  by  the  hors  of  bras. 
And  after  wol  I  speke  of  Camballo, 
That  fought  in  listes  wHh  the  brethren  two 
For  Canace,  er  that  he  might  hire  wimie^ 
And  ther  I  left  I  wol  again  beginne. 
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In  faith,  Squier,  thou  hast  thee  wel  yquit 

And  gentilly,  I  preise  wel  thy  wit. 

Quod  the  Frankelein  ;  considering  thin  youthe, 

So  felingly  thou  spekest^  sire,  I  aloue  the 

As  to  my  dome,  ther  is  non  that  is  here. 

Of  eloquence  that  shal  be  thy  pere. 

If  that  thou  live  ;  God  yeve  thee  goode  chance, 

And  in  vertue  send  thee  continuance. 

For  of  thy  spekinc;  I  have  gret  deintee. 

I  have  a  sone,  and  by  the  Trinitee 

It  were  me  lever  than  twenty  pound  worth  lond. 

Though  it  right  now  were  fallen  in  my  bond, 

He  were  a  man  of  swiche  discretion, 

A3  that  ye  ben  :  iie  on  possession. 

But  if  a  man  be  vertuous  withal. 

I  have  my  sone  snibbed,  and  yet  shal,       •  -^ 

For  he  to  vertue  listeth  not  to  entend. 

But  for  to  play  at  dis,  and  to  dispend. 

And  lese  all  that  he  hath,  is  his  usage ; 

And  he  had  lever  talken  with  a  page, 

Than  to  commune  with  any  gentil  wight, 

Ther  he  might  leren  gentillesse  aright. 

Straw  for  your  gentillesse,  quod  our  hoste. 
What !  Frankelein,  parde,  sire,  wel  thou  wost. 
That  echo  of  you  mote  tellen  at  the  lest 
A  tale  or  two,  or  breken  his  behest. 
That  know  I  wel,  sire,  quod  the  Frankelein, 
I  pi'ay  you  haveth  me  not  in  disdein. 
Though  I  to  this  man  speke  a  word  or  two. 

Tell  on  thy  tale,  withouten  wordes  mo. 

Gladly,  sire  hoste,  quod  he,  I  wol  obey 
Unto  your  will  ;  now  herkeneth  what  I  sey  ; 
I  wol  you  not  contrarien  in  no  wise. 
As  fer  as  that  my  wittes  may  suffice. 
I  pray  to  God  that  it  may  plesen  you, 
Than  wot  I  wel  that  it  is  good  ynow. 

Thise  olde  gentil  Bretons  in  hir  dayes 
Of  diverse  aventures  maden  layes, 
Rimeyed  in  hir  firste  Breton  tonge ; 
Which  layes  with  hir  instruments  they  songe. 


Or  elles  redden  hem  for  hir  pli»»u«/»y 
And  on  of  hem  have  I  in  remembranoe. 
Which  I  shal  sayn  with  good  wille  as  I  can. 

But,  sires,  because  I  am  a  borel  man,  A^ 

At  my  beginning  first  I  you  bSleclie 
Have  me  excused  of  my  rude  speche. 
I  lemed  never  rhetorike  certain  ; 
Thing  that  I  speke,  it  mote  be  bare  and  plain. 
I  slept  never  on  tlie  mount  of  Pemaso, 
Ne  lemed  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero. 
Colours  ne  know  I  non,  withouten  drede. 
But  swiche  colours  as  growen  in  the  mede. 
Or  elles  swiche  as  men  die  with  or  peinte  ; 
Colours  of  rhetorike  ben  to  me  queinte  ; 
My  spirit  feleth  not  of  swiche  matere. 
But  if  you  lust  my  tale  shul  ye  here. 
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In  Armorike,  that  called  is  Bretaigne, 

Ther  was  a  knight,  that  loved  and  did  his  peine 

To  serve  a  ladie  in  his  beste  wise  ; 

And  many  a  labour,  many  a  gret  emprise 

He  for  his  lady  wrought,  or  she  were  wonne : 

For  she  was  on  the  fairest  under  sonne. 

And  eke  therto  comen  of  so  high  kinrede, 

That  wel  unnethes  durst  this  knight  for  drede 

Tell  hire  his  wo,  his  peine,  and  his  distreaeo. 

But  at  the  last,  she  for  his  worthinesses 

And  namely  for  his  meke  obeysance. 

Hath  swiche  a  pitee  caught  of  his  penance, 

That  prively  she  fell  of  his  accord 

To  take  him  for  hire  husbond  and  hire  lord  ; 

(Of  swiche  lordship  as  men  ban  over  hir  wives) 

And,  for  to  lede  the  more  in  blisse  hir  lives, 

Of  his  free  will  he  swore  hire  as  a  knight, 

That  never  in  all  his  lif  he  day  ne  night 

Ne  shulde  take  upon  him  r.o  maistrie  ^ 

Agains  hire  will,  ne  kithe  hire  jalousie,    /^#">^ 

But  hire  obey,  and  folwe  hire  will  in  aij^ 

As  any  lover  to  his  lady  shal : 
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,t  the  name  of  soverainetee 

Id  he  han  for  shame  of  his  degree. 

iked  him,  and  with  ful  gret  humblesse 

e  ;  sire,  sin  of  your  gentillesse 

*en  me  to  have  so  lai^e  a  reine, 

e  God  never  betwix  us  tweine, 

f  gilt,  were  either  werre  or  strif : 

rolBe  your  humble  trewe  wif, 

re  my  trouth,  till  that  myn  herte  breste. 

n  they  both  in  quiete  and  in  reste. 

thing,  sires,  saufly  dare  I  seie, 

ndes  everich  other  must  obeie, 

vol  longe  holden  compagnie. 

1  not  be  constreined  by  maistrie. 

aistrie  cometh,  the  God  of  love  anon 

is  winges,  and  farewel»  he  is  gon. 

i  thing,  as  any  spirit,  free. 

of  kind  desiren  libertee, 

to  be  constreined  as  a  thral ; 

Ion  men,  if  sothly  I  say  shal. 

0  that  is  most  patient  in  love, 
his  avantage  all  above. 

is  an  high  vertue  certain, 

nquisheth,  as  thise  clerkes  sain, 

that  rigour  never  shulde  atteine. 

y  word  men  may  not  chide  or  pleine. 

to  suffren,  or,  so  mote  I  gon,    A.x    />*'/ 

it  leme  whether  ve  wol  or  non.' 

lis  world  certain  no  wight  ther  is, 

ne  doth  or  sayth  somtime  amis. 

aesse,  or  constellation,      J 

,  or  changing  of  complexion, 

ful  oft  to  don  amis  or  speken  : 

'  wrong  a  man  may  not  be  wreken. 

i  time  must  be  temperance 

'  wight  that  can  of  governance. 

rfore  hath  this  worthy  wise  knight 

1  in  ese)  suffrance  hire  behight ; 
to  him  ful  wisly  gan  to  swere, 
er  shuld  ther  be  defaute  in  here. 

nay  men  seen  an  humble  wise  accord  : 
h  she  take  hire  servant  and  hire  lord, 
in  love,  and  lord  in  mariage. 
s  he  both  in  lordship  and  servage  1 
!  nay,  but  in  lordship  al  above, 
ith  both  his  lady  and  his  love  : 
certes,  and  his  wif  also, 
:h  that  law  of  love  accordeth  to. 
Jk  he  was  in  this  prosperitee, 
ith  his  wif  he  goth  to  his  eoutree, 
ro  Penmark,  ther  his  dwelling  was, 
he  liveth  in  blisse  and  in  solas, 
toude  tell,  but  he  had  wedded  be, 
,  the  ese,  and  the  prosperitee, 
»etwix  an  husbond  and  his  wif  1 
md  more  lasteth  this  blibful  lif, 
this  knight,  of  which  I  spake  of  thus, 
Cairrud  was  eleped  Arviragus, 
m  to  gon  and  dwelle  a  yere  or  twaine 
lond,  that  eleped  was  eke  Bretaigne, 
in  armes  worship  and  honour  : 
his  hist  he  set  in  swiche  labour) 
;lte  ther  two  yere ;  the  book  saitli  thus, 
irol  I  stint  of  this  Arviragus, 
ice  I  wol  of  Dorigeue  his  wif, 
eth  hire  husbond  as  hire  hertes  Uf. 
ibsence  wepeth  she  and  siketh, 
hise  noble  wives  whan  hem  liketh  ; 
neth,  waketh,  wailcth,  fasteth,  pleineth  ; 
his  presence  hire  so  distraitietli. 


That  all  this  wide  world  she  set  at  nought 
Hire  frendes,  which  that  knew  hire  hevy  thought 
Comforten  hire  in  all  that  ever  they  may ; 
They  prechen  hire,  they  telle  hire  night  and  day^ 
That  causeles  she  sleth  hireself,  alas  ! 
And  every  comfort  possible  in  this  cas 
They  don  to  hire,  with  all  hir  besinesse, 
Al  for  to  make  hire  leve  hire  hevinesse. 

By  processe,  as  ye  knowen  everich  on. 
Men  mowe  so  longe  graven  in  a  ston. 
Til  som  figure  therin  emprented  be  : 
So  long  han  they  comforted  hire,  til  she 
Received  hatli,  by  hope  and  by  reson, 
The  emprenting  of  hir  consolation, 
Thurgh  which  hire  grete  sorwe  gan  assuage  ; 
She  may  not  alway  duren  in  swiche  rage. 
And  eke  Arviragus,  in  all  this  care. 
Hath  sent  his  lettres  home  of  his  welfare. 
And  that  he  wol  come  hastily  again. 
Or  elles  had  this  sorwe  hire  herte  slain. 

Hire  frendes  saw  hire  sorwe  gan  to  slake. 
And  preiden  hire  on  knees  for  Goddes  sake 
To  come  and  romen  in  hir  compagnie. 
Away  to  driven  hire  derke  iantasie : 
And  finally  she  granted  that  request. 
For  wel  she  saw  that  it  was  for  the  best. 

Now  stood  hire  castel  faste  by  the  see. 
And  often  with  hire  frendes  walked  she. 
Hire  to  disporten  on  the  bank  an  hie, 
Wher  as  she  many  a  ship  and  barge  sie, 
Sailing  hir  cours,  wher  as  hem  list  to  go. 
But  than  was  that  a  parcel  of  hire  wo, 
For  to  hireself  ful  oft,  alas  I  said  she,  , 

Is  ther  no  ship,  of  so  many  as  I  see, 
Wol  bringen  home  my  loxxi  t  than  were  my  herte 
Al  warished  of  his  bitter  peines  smerte. 

Another  time  wold  she  sit  and  thiuke. 
And  cast  her  eyeu  dounward  fro  the  brinkn  ; 
But  whan  she  saw  the  grisly  rockes  blake, 
For  veray  fere  so  wold  hire  herte  quake, 
That  on  hire  feet  she  might  hire  not  susconc. 
Than  wold  she  sit  adoun  upon  the  grene. 
And  pitously  into  the  see  behold. 
And  say  right  thus,  with  careful  sikes  cold. 

Eterne  God,  that  thurgh  thy  purveanoe 
Ledest  this  world  by  certain  governance, 
In  idel,  as  men  sain,  ye  nothing  make. 
But,  lord,  tliise  grisly  fendly  rockes  bliUso, 
That  semen  rather  a  foule  confusion 
Of  werk,  than  any  faire  creation 
Of  swiche  a  pai'fit  wise  God  and  stable, 
Why  han  ye  wrought  this  werk  unrosonablo  ? 
For  by  this  werk,  north,  south,  ne  west^  ue  esty 
Ther  u'is  yfostred  man,  ne  brid,  ne  best : 
It  doth  no  good,  to  my  wit,  but  anoyetli. 
See  ye  not,  lord,  kow  mankind  it  destroyoth  I 
An  hundred  thousand  bodies  of  mankind 
Han  rockes  slain,  al  be  they  not  in  mind  ; 
Which  mankind  is  so  faire  part  of  thy  werk. 
Thou  madest  it  like  to  thyn  owen  merk. 
Than,  scmeth  it,  ye  had  a  gret  chertee 
Toward  mankind  ;  but  how  than  may  it  Ije, 
That  ye  swiche  menes  make  it  to  destroyen  I 
Which  menes  don  no  good,  but  ever  anoyeiu 

I  wote  wel,  clerkes  wol  sain  as  hem  lest 
By  arguments,  that  all  is  for  the  best. 
Though  I  ne  can  the  causes  nought  yknow  ; 
But  thilke  God  that  made  the  wind  to  blow, 
As  kepe  my  lord,  this  is  ray  conclusinn  : 
To  clerkes  lete  1  all  dis^utiaou  - 
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But  wolde  God,  that  all  thise  rockes  blake 
Were  sonken  into  helle  for  his  sake. 
Thise  rockes  slee  min  herte  for  the  fere. 
Thus  wold  she  say  with  many  a  pitous  tere. 

Hire  frendes  saw  that  it  was  no  disport 
To  romen  by  the  see,  but  discomfort. 
And  shape  hem  for  to  plaien  sorawher  elles. 
They  leden  hire  by  rivers  and  by  wellesy 
And  eke  in  other  places  delitables  ; 
They  dancen  and  they  pUy  at  ches  and  tables. 

So  on  a  day,  right  in  the  morwe  tide. 
Unto  a  gardin  that  was  ther  beside, 
In  which  that  they  had  mode  hir  ordinance 
Of  vitaille,  and  of  other  purveance. 
They  gon  and  plaie  hem  all  the  longe  day: 
/^       And  this  was  on  the  sixte  morwe  of  May, 

Which  Hay  had  peinted  with  his  sofle  riionres 

This  gardin  fol  of  leves  and  of  floures : 

And  craft  of  mannes  bond  so  curiously 

Arrayed  had  this  gardin  trewely. 

That  never  was  ther  gardin  of  swiche  pris^ 

But  if  it  were  the  veray  paradis. 

The  odour  of  floures,  and  the  freshe  sight. 

Wold  han  ymaked  any  herte  light 

That  ever  was  bom,  but  if  to  gret  sikenesse 

Or  to  gret  sorwe  held  it  in  dis&esse, 

So  ful  it  was  of  beautee  and  plesance. 

And  after  dinner  gonnen  they  to  dance 
And  sing  also,  sauf  fiorigene  alone^ 
Which  made  alway  hire  complaint  and  hire  mono, 
For  she  ne  saw  him  on  the  dance  go. 
That  was  hire  husbond,  and  hire  love  also  : 
But  nathlees  she  must  a  time  abide. 
And  with  good  hope  let  hire  sorwe  slide. 

Upon  this  dance,  amonges  other  men, 
Danced  a  squier  before  Dorigen, 
That  fresher  was  and  jolier  of  amy, 
As  to  my  dome,  than  is  the  month  of  May. 
He  singeth,  danceth,  passing  any  man, 
That  is  or  was  sin  that  the  world  began  ; 
Therwith  he  was,  if  men  shuld  him  discrivey 
On  of  the  beste  faring  men  on  live, 
Yong,  strong,  and  virtuous,  and  riche,  and  wise, 
And  wel  beloved,  and  holden  in  gret  prise. 
And  shortly,  if  the  soth  I  tellen  shal, 
Unweting  of  this  Dorigene  at  al, 
This  lusty  squier,  servant  to  Venus, 
Which  that  ycleped  was  Aurelius, 
Had  loved  hire  best  of  any  creature 
Two  yere  and  moro,  as  was  his  aventure : 
But  never  dorst  he  tell  hire  his  grevance, 
Withouten  cup  he  dranke  all  his  penance. 
He  was  dispeired,  nothing  dorst  he  say, 
Sauf  in  his  songes  somwhat  wold  he  wray 
His  wo,  as  in  a  general  complaining  ; 
He  said,  he  loved,  and  was  beloved  nothing. 
Of  swiche  matere  made  he  many  layes, 
Songes,  coroplaintes,  roundels,  virebtyes ; 
How  that  he  derate  not  his  sorwe  telle, 
But  languisheth,  as  doth  a  furie  in  belle  ; 
And  die  he  must,  he  said,  as  did  Ecco 
For  Narcissus,  that  dorst  not  tell  hire  wo. 

In  other  maner  than  ve  here  me  say, 
Ne  dorst  he  not  to  hire  his  wo  bewray, 
Sauf  that  paraventure  somtime  at  danees, 
Ther  yonge  folk  kepen  hir  observances. 
It  may  wel  be  he  loked  on  hire  face 
In  swiche  a  wise,  as  man  that  axeth  graoe^ 
But  nothing  wiste  she  of  bis  entent. 
Natheles  it  happed,  or  they  thennes  went, 


Because  that  he  was  hire  neighebour, 

And  was  a  man  of  worship  and  honour. 

And  had  yknowen  him  of  time  yore. 

They  fell  in  speche,  and  forth  ay  more  and  mors 

Unto  his  purpos  drow  Aurelius  ; 

And  whan  he  saw  his  time,  he  saide  thus. 

Madame,  quod  he,  by  God  that  tliis  world  mads^ 

So  that  I  wist  it  might  your  herte  glade, 

I  wold  that  day,  that  your  Arviragus 

Went  over  see,  that  I  Aurelius 

Had  went  ther  I  shuld  never  come  again ; 

For  wel  I  wot  my  service  is  in  vain. 

My  guerdon  n*is  but  bresting  of  min  herte. 

Madame,  rueth  upon  my  peines  smnrte, 

For  with  a  word  ye  may  me  sleen  or  save. 

Here  at  your  feet  God  wold  that  I  were  gravsi. 

I  ne  have  as  now  no  leiser  more  to  scnr : 

Have  mercy,  swete,  or  ye  wol  do  me  dey. 

She  gan  to  loke  upon  Aurelius ; 
Is  this  your  will  (quod  she)  and  say  ye  thus  t 
Never  erst  (quod  she)  ne  wist  I  what  ye  ment : 
But  now,  Aurelie,  1  know  your  entent. 
By  thilke  God  that  yaf  me  soule  and  lif, 
Ne  shal  I  never  ben  an  untrewe  wif 
In  word  ne  werk,  as  fer  as  I  have  wit, 
I  wol  ben  his  to  whom  that  I  am  knit: 
Take  this  for  final  answer  as  of  me. 
But  after  that  in  play  thus  saide  she. 

Aurelie,  (quod  she)  by  high  God  above  • 
Yet  wol  I  granten  you  to  ben  your  love, 
(Sin  I  you  see  so  pitously  complaine^ 
Loke,  what  day  that  endelong  Bretaigne 
Ye  remue  all  the  rockes,  ston  by  ston. 
That  they  ne  letten  ship  ne  bote  to  gon, 
I  say,  whan  ye  han  made  the  cost  so  dene 
Of  rockes,  that  ther  n'is  no  ston  ysene, 
Than  wol  I  love  you  best  of  any  man, 
Have  here  my  trouth,  in  all  that  ever  I  can ; 
For  wel  I  wote  that  it  shal  never  betide. 
Let  swiche  folic  out  of  your  herte  glide. 
What  deintee  shuld  a  man  have  in  his  lif 
For  to  go  love  another  mannes  wif. 
That  hath  hire  body  whan  that  ever  him  UkeCh  I 

Aurelius  ful  often  sore  siketh  ; 
Is  ther  non  other  grace  in  you  t  quod  he. 

No,  by  that  lord,  quod  she,  that  maked  me. 
Wo  was  Aurelie  whan  that  he  this  herd. 
And  with  a  sorweful  herte  he  thus  answerd. 

Madame,  quod  he,  this  were  an  impossible. 
Than  moste  I  die  of  soden  deth  horrible. 
And  with  that  word  he  turned  him  anon. 

Tho  come  hire  other  frendes  many  on. 
And  in  the  alleyes  romed  up  and  doun. 
And  nothing  wist  of  this  conclusioun, 
But  sodenly  begonnen  revel  newe, 
Til  that  the  brighte  sonne  had  lost  his  hewe, 
For  the  orizont  bad  reft  the  sonne  his  light ; 
(This  is  as  much  to  sayn  as  it  was  night) 
And  home  they  gon  in  mirthe  and  in  solas  ; 
Sauf  only  wrecclie  Aurelius,  alas  I 
He  to  his  hous  is  gon  with  sorweful  herte. 
He  saith,  he  may  not  from  his  deth  asterte. 
Him  semeth,  that  he  felt  his  herte  cold. 
Up  to  the  heven  his  hondes  gan  he  hold. 
And  on  his  knees  bore  he  set  him  doun. 
And  in  his  raving  said  his  orisoun. 
For  veray  wo  out  of  his  wit  he  braide. 
He  n*iste  what  he  spake,  but  tlius  be  sude : 
With  pitous  herte  his  plaint  bath  he  begonne 
Unto  the  goddes,  and  first  unto  tho  sonne. 
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He  said  ;  Apollo,  God  and  govemour 

Of  every  plaiite,  herbe,  tree,  and  flour, 

That  yevest  after  thy  declination 

To  eche  of  hem  his  time  and  his  neson, 

As  that  thin  herbergh  changeth  low  and  hie  ; 

Lord  Phebus,  cast  thy  merciable  eie 

On  wrecche  Aurclie,  which  that  am  but  lome 

Lo,  lord,  my  lady  hath  my  deth  yswome 

Withouten  gilt,  but  thy  beuignitee 

Upon  my  dedly  heite  have  som  pitee. 

For  wel  I  wot,  lord.  Phebus,  if  you  lest, 

Ye  may  me  helpen,  snuf  my  lady,  best. 

Now  voucheth  sauf,  that  I  may  you  devise 

How  that  I  may  be  hol^ie  and  in  what  wise. 

Your  blisful  suster,  Lucina  the  shene, 
That  of  tlie  see  is  chief  goddesse  and  quene. 
Though  Neptunus  have  deitee  in  the  see, 
Yet  empcrice  aboveu  him  is  slie : 
Ye  knowe  wel,  lord,  that  right  as  hire  desire 
Is  to  be  ouiked  and  lighted  of  your  Are, 
For  which  she  folweth  you  ful  besily. 
Right  so  tlie  see  destreth  naturelly 
To  folwen  hire,  as  she  that  is  goddesse 
Both  in  the  see  and  rivers  more  and  lesse. 
Wherfore,  lord  Phebus,  this  is  my  request. 
Bo  this  miracle,  or  do  min  herte  brest ; 
That  now  next  at  this  opposition, 
Which  in  the  signe  shal  be  of  the  Leon, 
As  preyeth  hire  so  grct  a  flood  to  bring, 
That  Ave  fadome  at  the  lest  it  overspring 
The  highest  rock  in  Armorike  Bretaigne, 
And  let  this  flood  enduren  yeres  twaiue : 
Than  certes  to  my  lady  may  I  say, 
^oldeth  your  hest,  the  rockes  ben  away. 
Xord  Phebus,  this  miracle  doth  for  me, 
^rey  hire  she  go  no  faster  cours  than  ye ; 
^  say  this,  preyeth  your  suster  that  she  go 
^o  faster  cours  than  ye  thise  yeres  two  : 
Than  shal  she  ben  even  at  ful  alway, 
-And  spring-flood  lasten  bothe  night  and  day. 
-And  but  she  vouchesauf  in  swiche  manere 
'I*o  graunten  me  my  soveraine  lady  dere, 
^^py  hire  to  sinken  ever^*  rock  adoun 
Into  hire  owen  derke  regioun 
^Qder  the  ground,  ther  Pluto  dwelleth  in, 
Or  tierermo  shal  I  my  lady  win. 

Thy  temple  in  Delphos  wol  I  barefoot  soke. 
I^rd  Phebus,  see  the  teres  on  my  cheke, 
And  on  my  peine  have  som  compassioun. 
And  with  that  word,  in  sorwe  he  fell  adoun. 
And  longe  time  he  lay  forth  in  a  trance. 
His  brother,  which  that  knew  of  his  penance, 
l^p  caught  him,  and  to  bed  he  hath  him  brought. 
^ispeired  in  this  turment  and  this  thought 
^-'^t  I  this  woful  creature  lie, 
^^ese  he  for  me  whether  he  wol  live  or  die. 

Arviragus  with  hele  and  gret  honour 
C<^s  he  that  was  of  chevalrie  the  flour) 
*^  comen  home,  and  other  worthy  men  : 
^»  blisful  art  Uiou  now,  thou  Dorii^en, 
^^Suit  hast  thy  lusty  nusbond  in  tnm  armes, 
^lie  freshe  knight,  the  worthy  man  of  armes, 
^  hmt  loveth  thee,  as  his  owen  hertes  lif : 
^^othing  list  him  to  be  imaginatif, 
J*f"  any  wight  had  spoke,  while  he  was  oute, 
^^«  hire  of  love  ;  he  had  of  that  no  doute  ; 
5j^  e  not  entendeth  to  no  swiche  matere, 

^t  danoeth,  justeth,  and  maketh  mery  chere. 
nd  thus  in  joye  and  blisse  I  let  hem  dwell, 
of  the  siko  Aurelius  wol  1  tell. 


In  langour  and  in  turment  furious 
Two  yere  and  more  lay  wrecche  Aurelius, 
£r  any  foot  on  erthe  be  mighte  gou  ; 
Ne  comfort  in  this  time  ne  had  he  non, 
Sauf  of  his  brother,  which  that  was  a  clerk. 
He  knew  of  all  this  wo  and  all  this  werk ; 
For  to  non  other  creature  certain 
Of  this  matere  he  dorste  no  word  sain  ; 
Under  his  brest  he  bare  it  more  secree. 
Than  ever  did  Pamphilus  for  Galathee. 
His  brest  was  hole  withouten  for  to  seen. 
But  in  his  herte  ay  was  the  arwe  kene. 
And  wel  ye  knowe  that  of  a  sursanure     *-  f-r-p^^^ 
In  surgerie  is  perilous  the  cure. 
But  men  might  touch  the  arwe  or  come  therby. 

His  brother  wepeth  and  waileth  prively. 
Til  at  the  last  him  fell  in  remembrance. 
That  while  he  was  at  Orleaunce  in  France, 
As  yonge  derkes,  that  ben  Ukerous 
To  reden  artes  that  ben  curious, 
Seken  in  every  halke  and  every  heme 
Particuler  sciences  for  to  leme. 
He  him  remembred,  that  upon  a  day 
At  Orleaunce  in  studie  a  book  he  say 
Of  Magike  naturel,  which  his  felaw. 
That  was  that  time  a  bacheler  of  law, 
Al  were  he  ther  to  leme  another  craft. 
Had  prively  upon  his  desk  yUft ; 
Which  book  spake  moche  of  operations 
Touching  the  eight  and  twenty  mansions 
That  longen  to  the  Mono,  and  swiche  folie 
As  in  our  dayes  n'is  not  worth  a  flie  : 
For  holy  cherches  feith,  in  our  beleve, 
Ne  suffreth  non  illusion  us  to  greve. 
And  whan  this  book  was  in  his  remembranoe. 
Anon  for  joye  his  herte  gan  to  dance, 
And  to  himself  he  saied  prively ; 
My  brother  shal  be  warished  luuBtily :        £  <^ «  r-«  <^ 
For  I  am  siker  that  tHer  be  sciences. 
By  which  men  maken  divers  apparenoes, 
Swiche  as  thise  subtil  tregetoures  play. 
For  oft  at  festes  have  I  wel  herd  say. 
That  tregetoures,  within  an  halle  liurge. 
Have  made  come  in  a  water  and  a  barge. 
And  in  the  halle  rowen  up  and  doun. 
Somtime  hath  semed  come  a  grim  leoun. 
And  somtime  floures  spring  as  in  a  mede, 
Somtime  a  vine,  and  grapes  white  and  rede, 
Somtime  a  castel  al  of  lime  and  ston. 
And  whan  hem  liketh  voideth  it  anon  : 
Thus  semeth  it  to  every  mannes  sight. 

Now  than  conclude  I  thus,  if  that  I  might 
At  Orleaunce  som  olde  felaw  find. 
That  hath  thise  Mones  mansions  in  mind. 
Or  other  Magike  naturel  above. 
He  shuld  wel  make  my  brother  have  his  loYe. 
For  with  an  npparence  a  clerk  may  make 
To  mannes  8i;;ht,  that  all  the  i*ockes  blake 
Of  Bretaigne  were  yvoided  everich  on, 
And  shippes  by  the  brinko  comen  and  gon. 
And  in  swiche  forme  endure  a  day  or  two  : 
Than  were  my  brother  warished  of  his  wo. 
Than  must  she  nedes  hoTHen  liire  behest, 
Or  elles  he  shal  shame  hire  at  the  lest. 

What  shuld  I  make  a  leuger  tale  of  this  t 
Unto  his  brothers  bed  he  comen  is, 
And  swiche  comfort  he  yaf  him,  for  to  g<»i 
To  Orleaunce,  that  he  up  stert  anon, 
,  And  on  his  way  forthwai*d  than  is  he  fare. 
In  hope  for  to  ben  lissed  of  his  care. 
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Whan  they  were  come  almost  to  that  citee, 
But  if  it  were  a  two  furlong  or  three, 
A  yonge  clerk  roming  by  himself  they  mette, 
Which  that  in  Latiue  thriftily  *hem  grette. 
And  after  that  he  sayd  a  wonder  thing  ; 
I  know,  quod  he,  the  cause  of  your  coming  : 
And  or  they  forther  any  foote  went, 
He  told  hem  all  that  was  in  hir  entent. 

This  Breton  clerk  him  axed  of  fekiwes. 
The  which  he  had  yknowen  in  olde  dawes. 
And  he  answered  him  that  they  dede  were. 
For  which  he  wept  ful  often  many  a  tere. 

Doun  of  his  hors  Aurelius  light  anon. 
And  forth  with  this  magicien  is  gon 
Home  to  his  hous,  and  made  hem  wel  at  ese  : 
Hera  lacked  no  vitaille  that  might  hem  plese. 
So  wel  arraied  hous  as  ther  was  on, 
Aurelius  in  his  lif  saw  never  non. 

He  shewed  him,  or  they  went  to  soupere, 
Forestes,  parkes  ful  of  wilde  dere. 
Ther  saw  he  hartes  with  hir  homes  hie. 
The  gretest  that  were  ever  seen  with  eie. 
He  saw  of  hem  an  hundred  slain  with  houndes. 
And  som  with  arwes  blede  of  bitter  woundes. 
He  saw,  whan  voided  were  the  wilde  dere, 
Thise  fauconers  upon  a  faire  rivere. 
That  with  hir  haukes  han  the  heron  slain. 

Tho  saw  he  knightes  justen  in  a  plain. 
And  after  this  he  did  him  swiche  plesance, 
That  he  him  shewed  his  lady  on  a  dance. 
On  which  himselven  danced,  as  him  thought. 
And  whan  this  maister,  that  this  magtke  wrought, 
Saw  it  was  time,  he  clapped  his  hondes  two. 
And  farewel,  al  the  revel  is  ago. 
And  yet  reraued  they  never  out  of  the  houR, 
While  they  saw  all  thise  sightes  nierveillous  ; 
But  in  his  studie,  ther  his  bookes  be, 
They  saten  still,  and  no  wight  but  they  three. 

To  him  this  maister  called  his  squier, 
And  sayd  him  thus,  may  we  go  to  souper  ! 
Almost  an  houre  it  is,  I  undertake, 
Sin  I  you  bade  our  souper  for  to  make, 
Whan  that  thise  worthy  men  wenten  with  me 
Into  my  studie,  ther  my  bookes  be. 

Sire,  quod  this  squier,  whan  it  liketh  you. 
It  is  al  redy,  though  ye  wol  right  now. 

Go  we  than  soupe,  quod  he,  as  for  the  best, 
Thise  amorous  folk  somtime  moste  hau  rest. 

At  after  souper  fell  they  in  tretee 
What  summe  shuld  this  maisters  guerdon  be. 
To  remue  all  the  rockes  of  Bretaignc, 
And  eke  from  Gerounde  to  the  mouth  of  Saine. 

He  made  it  strange,  and  swore,  so  God  him  save, 
Lesse  than  a  thousand  pound  he  wold  not  have, 
Ne  gladly  for  that  summe  he  wold  not  gou. 

Aurelius  with  blisful  herte  anon 
Answered  thus  ;  iie  on  a  thousand  pound  : 
This  wide  world,  which  that  men  sayn  is  round, 
I  wold  it  yeve,  if  I  were  lord  of  it. 
This  bargaine  is  ful-drive,  for  we  ben  knit ; 
Ye  shul  be  ])aied  trewely  by  my  trouth. 
But  loketh,  for  non  negligence  or  slouth. 
Ye  tarie  us  here  no  lenger  than  to  morwe. 
Kay,  quod  tliis  clerk,  have  hero  my  faith  to  borwe. 

To  bed  is  gon  Aurelius  whan  him  lest, 
And  wel  nigh  all  that  night  he  had  his  rest, 
What  for  his  labour,  and  his  hope  of  biisse, 
His  woful  herte  of  i>enanee  had  a  V\»se, 

l^on  the  morwe  whan  that  it  was  day. 
To  Bretaigne  token  they  the  righte  way. 


Aurelie,  and  this  magicien  him  beside. 
And  ben  descended  ther  they  wold  abide : 
And  this  was,  as  the  bookes  me  remember^ 
The  colde  frosty  seson  of  December. 

Phebus  waxe  old,  and  hewed  like  laton. 
That  in  his  hote  declination 
Shone  as  the  burned  gold,  with  stremes  bright ; 
But  now  in  Capricome  adoun  he  light, 
Wher  as  he  shone  ful  pale,  I  dare  wel  sain. 
The  bitter  frostes  with  the  sleet  and  rain 
Destroyed  han  the  grene  in  every  yerd. 
Janus  sit  by  the  fire  with  double  herd. 
And  drinketh  of  his  bugle  horn  the  wine  : 
Befom  him  stant  braune  of  the  tusked  swine. 
And  nowel  crieth  every  lusty  man. 

Aurelius  in  all  that  ever  he  can. 
Doth  to  his  maister  chere  and  reverence. 
And  praieth  him  to  don  his  diligence 
To  bringen  him  out  of  his  peines  smerte. 
Or  with  a  swerd  that  he  wold  slit  his  herte. 

This  sotil  clerk  swiche  routh  hath  on  this  innra^ 
That  night  and  day  he  spedeth  him,  tliat  he  cas^ 
To  wait  a  time  of  his  conclusion  ; 
This  is  to  sayn,  to  make  illusion. 
By  swiche  an  apparence  or  joglerie, 
( I  can  no  termes  of  Astrologie) 
That  she  and  every  wight  shuld  wene  and  say. 
That  of  Bretaigne  the  rockes  were  away, 
Or  elles  they  were  sonken  under  ground. 
So  at  the  last  he  hath  his  time  yfound 
To  make  his  japes  and  his  wretchednesse 
Of  swiche  a  superstitious  cursednesse. 
His  tables  Toletanes  forth  he  brought 
Ful  wel  corrected,  that  ther  lacked  nought, 
Nother  his  collect,  ne  his  expans  yeres, 
Nother  hb  rotes,  ne  his  other  geres. 
As  ben  his  centres,  and  his  argumentes. 
And  his  proportionel  convenientes 
For  his  equations  in  every  thing. 
And  by  his  eighte  speres  in  his  werking. 
He  knew  ful  wel  how  fer  Alnath  was  shove 
Fro  the  bed  of  thilke  fix  Aries  above. 
That  in  the  ninthe  spere  considered  is. 
Ful  sotilly  he  calculed  all  this. 
Whan  he  had  found  his  firste  mansion. 
He  knew  the  renienant  by  proportion  ; 
.\nd  knew  the  rising  of  his  mono  wel, 
And  in  whos  face,  and  terme,  and  every  del ; 
And  knew  ful  wel  the  mones  mansion 
Accordant  to  his  operation  ; 
And  knew  also  his  other  observances. 
For  swiche  illusions  and  swiche  meschanceSy 
As  hethen  folk  used  in  thilke  daies. 
For  which  no  lenger  maketh  he  delaies, 
But  thurgh  his  magike,  for  a  day  or  twajr. 
It  scmed  all  the  rockes  were  away. 

Aurelius,  which  that  despeired  is, 
Whether  he  shal  han  his  love,  or  fare  amis, 
Awaiteth  night  and  day  on  thiis  miracle  : 
And  whan  he  knew  that  ther  was  non  obstacli^ 
That  voided  were  thise  rockes  everich  on, 
Doun  to  his  maisters  feet  he  fell  anon. 
And  sayd  ;  I  woful  wretch  Aurelius, 
Tlianke  you,  my  lord,  and  lady  min  Venus, 
That  me  han  holpen  fro  my  cares  cold. 
And  to  the  temple  his  way  forth  hath  he  hold, 
Theras  he  knew  he  shuld  his  lady  see. 
And  whan  he  saw  his  time,  anon  right  he 
With  dredful  herte  and  with  ful  humble  chere 
Salued  hath  his  soveraiue  lady  dere 
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itful  lady,  quod  this  woful  man, 

most  drede,  and  love,  as  I  best  can, 

st  were  of  all  this  world  displese, 

hat  I  for  you  have  swiche  disese, 

1st  die  here  at  your  foot  anon, 

old  I  tell  how  me  is  wo  begon. 

3  other  must  I  die  or  plaine ; 

i  gil  teles  for  veray  peine. 

r  deth  though  that  ye  hau  no  routh, 

ou,  or  that  ye  breke  your  troutli : 

I  you  for  thilke  God  above, 

sle,  because  that  I  you  love. 

irae,  wel  ye  wote  what  ye  have  liight ; 

r  chalenge  any  thing  of  right 

ly  soveraine  lady,  but  of  grace  ; 

;ardin  yond,  in  swiche  a  place, 

ight  wel  what  ye  behighten  me, 

yn  bond  your  trouthe  plighten  ye, 

le  best ;  God  wote  ye  saied  so, 

that  I  unworthy  be  therto  ; 

I  speke  it  for  the  honour  of  you, 

1  to  save  my  hertes  lif  right  now  : 

n  so  as  ye  commanded  me, 

vouchesauf,  ye  may  go  see. 

ou  list,  have  your  behest  in  mind, 

or  ded,  right  titer  ye  shul  me  find  : 
h  all  to  do  me  live  or  dey, 

wote  the  rockes  ben  awey, 
;th  his  leve,  and  she  astonied  stood  ; 
e  face  n'as  o  drope  of  blood  : 
i  never  han  come  in  swiche  a  tra])pe. 
juod  she,  that  ever  this  shuld  happe  ! 

I  never  by  possibilitee, 
he  a  monstre  or  mervaille  might  be  ; 
1  the  processe  of  natui'e. 
3  she  goth  a  sorweful  creature, 

fere  unnethes  may  siie  go. 
til,  waileth  all  a  day  or  two, 
neth,  that  it  routhe  was  to  see  : 
it  was,  to  no  wight  toldc  she, 
f  toun  was  gon  Arvirugus, 
•eself  she  spake,  and  saied  thus, 

pale,  and  with  ful  sory  chere, 
»mplaint,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 
}Uod  she,  on  thee,  fortune,  1  plain, 
are  hast  me  wrapped  in  thy  chain  : 
I  to  escapen,  wote  I  no  so<H;our, 
deth,  or  elles  dishonour  : 
e  two  behoveth  me  to  chese. 
;les,  yet  had  I  lever  lese 
an  of  my  body  have  a  shame, 
myselveii  false,  or  lose  my  name ; 
my  deth  I  may  be  quit  }  wis. 
'  not  many  a  noble  wif  or  this, 
V  a  maid  yslaiue  hireself,  alas  ! 
lau  with  hire  body  don  trespas  ! 
s  ;  lo,  thise  stories  bei-e  witnesse. 
thirty  tyrants  ful  of  cursednesse 

Pliidon  in  Athens  at  the  fest, 
manded  his  douglitren  for  to  arrest, 
;en  hem  V)erorne  hem  in  despit 
,  t()  fulfill  hir  foule  delit ; 
r  fadres  blood  they  made  hem  dance 

pavement.  God  yeve  hem  meschance. 
li  ihise  woful  maidens  ful  of  drede, 
lar  they  wuld  lese  hir  maidenhede, 
rely  ben  stert  into  a  welle, 
at  hemselven,  as  the  bookes  telle, 
f  Messenc  let  enquere  and  seke 
omio  fifty  maidens  eke, 


On  which  they  wolden  don  hir  lecherie  : 
But  ther  was  non  of  all  that  compagnie 
That  she  n'as  slaine,  and  with  a  gla^  entcnt 
Chees  rather  for  to  dien,  than  assent 
To  ben  oppressed  of  hire  maidenhede. 
Why  shuld  I  than  to  dien  ben  in  drede  t 

Lo  eke  the  tyrant  Aristoclides, 
That  loved  a  maid  hight  Stimphalides, 
Whan  that  hire  father  slaine  was  on  a  night, 
Unto  Dianes  temple  goth  she  right. 
And  hente  the  image  in  hire  handes  two, 
Fro  which  image  wold  she  never  go, 
No  wight  hire  handes  might  of  it  arrace. 
Til  she  was  slaine  right  in  the  selve  place. 

Now  sin  that  maidens  hadden  swiche  despit 
To  be  defouled  with  mannes  foule  delit, 
Wel  ought  a  wif  rather  hireselven  sle. 
Than  be  defouled,  as  it  thinketh  me. 

What  shal  I  sayn  of  Hasdrubales  wif. 
That  at  Cartage  beraft  hireself  hire  lif  I 
For  whan  she  saw  that  Romains  wan  the  toun, 
She  toke  hire  children  all,  and  skipt  adoon 
Into  the  fire,  and  chees  rather  to  die. 
Than  any  Romain  did  hire  vilanie. 

Hath  not  Lucrece  yslaine  hireself,  alas  ! 
At  Rome,  whan  that  she  oppressed  was 
Of  Tarquine  !  for  hire  thought  it  was  a  shame 
To  liven,  whan  she  hadde  lost  hire  name. 

The  seven  maidens  of  Milesie  also 
Han  slaine  hemself  for  veray  drede  and  wo, 
Rather  than  folk  of  Gaule  hem  shuld  oppresse. 

Mo  than  a  thousand  stories,  as  I  g^se, 
Coude  I  now  tell  as  touching  this  matere. 

Whan  Abradate  was  slain,  his  wif  so  dere 
Hireselven  slow,  and  let  hire  blood  to  glide 
In  Abradates  woundes,  depe  and  wide. 
And  sayd,  my  body  at  the  leste  way 
Ther  shal  no  wight  defoulen,  if  I  may. 

What  shuld  I  mo  ensamples  hereof  sain  t 
Sin  that  so  many  han  hemselven  slain 
Wel  rather  than  they  wold  defouled  be, 
I  wol  conclude  tliat  it  is  bet  for  me 
To  sle  myself  than  be  defouled  thus. 
I  wol  be  trewe  unto  Arviragus, 
Or  elles  sle  myself  in  some  manere. 
As  did  Demotiones  doughter  dere, 
Because  she  wolde  not  defouled  be. 

O  Sedasus,  it  is  ful  gret  pitee 
To  reden  how  thy  doughtren  died,  alas  I 
That  slowe  hemselven  for  swiche  maner  cas. 

As  gi-et  a  pitee  was  it  or  wel  more. 
The  Theban  maiden,  that  for  Nichanore 
Hii*eselven  slow,  right  for  swiche  manere  wo. 
Another  Theban  niayden  did  right  so. 
For  on  of  Macedoine  had  hire  oppVessed, 
She  with  hire  deth  hii*e  maidenhed  redressed. 

What  shal  I  sain  of  Nicerates  wif, 
Tliat  for  swiche  cas  bei*aft  hireself  hire  lif! 

How  trewe  was  eke  to  Alcibiados 
His  love,  that  for  to  dien  rather  chees. 
Than  for  to suffre  his  body  un buried  be! 

Lo,  which  a  wif  was  Alceste  eke  !  (quod  she; 
What  sayth  Homei*e  of  good  Penelope  I 
All  Grece  knoweth  of  hire  chastit«e. 

Parde  of  Laodomia  is  written  thus. 
That  whan  at  Troye  was  slain  Prothcsilaus, 
No  lengcr  wolde  she  live  after  his  day. 

The  same  of  noble  Portia  tell  I  may  ; 
Withouten  Brutus  coude  she  not  live. 
To  whom  she  had  all  hoi  hire  herte  yeve. 
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The  parfit  wif hood  of  Artcniisie 
Honoured  is  thurghout  all  Barbarie. 

O  Teuta  quene,  thy  wifly  chastitee 
To  alio  wires  may  a  mirrour  be. 

Thus  pUiined  Dorigene  a  day  or  twey, 
Purposing  ever  that  she  wolde  dey  ; 
But  natheles  upon  the  thridde  night 
Home  came  Arviragus,  the  worthy  knight. 
And  axed  hire  why  that  she  weep  so  soi*e  : 
And  she  gan  wepen  ever  longer  the  more. 

Alas,  quod  she,  that  ever  I  was  ybome  ! 
Thus  have  I  said,  (quod  she)  thus  have  I  swome. 
And  told  him  all,  as  ye  have  herd  before : 
It  nedeth  not  reherse  it  you  no  more. 

This  husbond  with  glad  chere  in  frendJy  wise 
Answerd  and  sayd,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 
Is  ther  ought  elles,  Dorigene,  but  this  f 

Nay,  nay,  quod  she,  God  helpe  me  so,  as  wis 
This  is  to  much,  and  it  were  Goddes  will. 

Ye,  wif,  quod  he,  let  slepen  that  is  still. 
It  may  be  wel  paraventure  yet  to-day. 
Ye  shal  your  trouthe  holden  by  my  fay. 
For  God  so  wisly  have  mercy  on  me, 
I  had  wel  lever  stiked  for  to  be. 
For  veray  love  which  that  I  to  you  have, 
But  if  ye  shuld  your  trouthe  kepe  and  save. 
Trouth  is  the  hiest  thing  tliat  man  may  kepe. 
But  with  that  word  he  bi-ast  anon  to  wepc, 
And  sayd  ;  I  you  forbede  on  peine  of  deth. 
That  never  while  you  lasteth  lif  or  breth, 
To  no  wight  tell  ye  this  misaventure. 
As  I  may  best  I  wol  my  wo  endure. 
Ne  make  no  contenance  of  hevinesse. 
That  folk  of  you  may  demen  harme  or  gesse. 
And  forth  he  deped  a  squier  and  a  maid. 
Goth  forth  anon  with  Dorigene,  he  said. 
And  bringeth  hire  to  swiche  a  place  anon. 
They  take  hir  leve,  and  on  hir  way  they  gon  : 
But  they  ne  wiuten  why  she  thider  went. 
She  n*olde  no  wight  tellen  hire  entent. 

This  squier,  which  that  highte  Aurelius, 
On  Dorigene  that  was  so  amoit^us, 
Of  avonture  happed  hire  to  mete 
Amid  the  toun,  right  in  the  quikkest  fltrete, 
As  she  was  boun  to  go  the  way  fi)rthrip:ht 
Toward  the  gai*din,  ther  as  she  had  hight. 
And  he  was  to  the  gardinward  also  ; 
For  wel  he  spied  whan  she  wolde  go 
Out  of  hii*e  hous,  to  any  maner  place  : 
But  thus  they  met  of  aventure  or  gi'ace, 
And  he  salueth  hire  with  glad  entent. 
And  axeth  of  hire  whiderward  she  went. 

And  she  answered,  half  as  rIio  were  mad. 
Unto  tho  gardin^  as  myn  husbond  bad, 
My  trouthe  for  to  hold,  alas  I  alas  ! 

Aurelius  gan  wondren  on  this  cas, 
And  in  his  herte  had  gret  compassion 
Of  hire,  and  of  hire  lamentation. 
And  of  Arviragus  the  worthy  knight. 
That  bad  hire  holden  all  that  she  had  hight, 
So  loth  him  was  his  wif  shuld  breke  hii*e  trouthe. 
And  in  his  herte  he  caught  of  it  gret  routlie. 
Considering  the  best  on  every  side, 
That  fro  his  lust  yet  were  him  lever  abide, 
Than  do  so  high  a  cherlish  wretchednesse 
Ageius  fraunchise,  and  alle  gentillesse  ; 
For  which  in  fewe  wordes  sayd  he  thus. 

Madame,  say  to  your  lord  Arviragus, 
That  sin  I  see  the  grete  gentillesse 
Of  him,  and  eke  I  see  wel  your  distresse. 


That  him  were  lever  have  shamo  (and  that  wei 

routhe) 
Than  ye  to  me  shuld  brcken  thus  your  trouthe, 
I  hadde  wel  lever  ever  to  suffren  wo, 
Than  to  deiMtrt  the  love  betwix  you  two. 
I  you  relese,  madame,  into  your  bond 
Quit  eyery  seurement  and  every  bond. 
That  ye  han  made  to  me,  as  herebefome. 
Sin  thilke  time  that  ye  were  ybome. 
Have  here  my  trouthe,  I  shal  you  never  repireir 
Of  no  behest,  and  here  I  take  my  leve, 
As  of  the  trewest  and  the  beste  wif, 
That  ever  yet  I  knew  in  all  my  lif. 
But  every  wif  beware  of  hire  behest ; 
On  Dorigene  remembreth  at  the  lest. 
Thus  can  a  squier  don  a  gentil  dede, 
As  wel  as  can  a  knight,  withouten  drede. 

She  tlianketh  him  upon  hire  knees  bare. 
And  home  unto  hire  husbond  is  sho  fare. 
And  told  him  all,  as  ye  han  herd  me  sayd  : 
And,  trusteth  me,  he  was  so  wel  apayd, 
Tliat  it  were  impossible  me  to  write. 

What  shuld  I  lenger  of  this  cas  endite  t 
Arviragus  and  Dorigene  his  wif 
In  soveraine  blisse  leden  fordi  hir  lif. 
Never  eft  ne  was  ther  anger  hem  betwene ; 
He  cherished  hire  as  though  she  were  a  quane. 
And  she  was  to  him  trewe  for  evermore : 
Of  thise  two  folk  ye  get  of  me  no  more. 

Aurelius,  that  his  cost  hath  all  forlome, 
Curseth  the  time,  that  ever  he  was  borno. 
Alas  I  quod  he,  alas  that  I  behight 
Of  pured  gold  a  thousand  pound  of  wight 
Unto  this  philosophre  !  how  shal  I  do  I 
I  see  no  more,  but  that  I  am  fordo. 
Min  heritage  mote  I  nedes'sell. 
And  ben  a  begger,  here  I  n*ill  not  dwell. 
And  shamen  Si  my  kinrede  in  tliis  place. 
But  I  of  him  may  geten  better  grace. 
But  natheles  I  wol  of  him  assay 
At  certain  daies  yere  by  yere  to  pay. 
And  thanke  him  of  his  gi'ete  curtesie. 
My  trouthe  wol  I  kepe,  1  wol  not  lie. 

With  herte  sore  he  goth  unto  his  cofre. 
And  bmughtc  gold  unto  this  philosophre. 
The  value  of  five  hundred  pound  I  gesse. 
And  him  besecheth  of  his  gentillesse 
To  graunt  him  daies  of  the  remenaunt. 
And  saydo  ;  maister,  I  dare  wel  make  avana^ 
I  failled  never  of  my  trouthe  as  yet. 
For  sikerly  my  dette  shal  be  quit 
Towardes  you,  how  so  that  ever  I  fare 
To  gon  a  begging  in  my  kirtle  bare  : 
But  wold  ye  vouchen  sauf  upon  seurtee 
Two  yere  or  three  for  to  respiten  me. 
Than  were  I  wei,  for  elles  mote  I  sell 
Min  heritage,  ther  is  no  more  to  tell. 

This  Philosophre  sobi*ely  answerd. 
And  saied  thus,  whan  he  thise  wordes  held  ; 
Have  I  not  holden  covenant  to  thee  I 

Yes  certes,  wel  and  trewely,  quod  he. 
Hast  thou  not  had  thy  lady  as  thee  liketh  t 

No,  no,  quod  he,  and  sorwefully  he  siketh* 
What  was  the  cause  1  tell  me  if  thou  can. 

Aurelius  his  tale  anon  began. 
And  told  him  all  as  ye  han  herd  befbre. 
It  nedeth  not  reherse  it  any  more. 
He  sayd,  Arviragus  of  gentillesse 
Had  lever  die  in  sorwe  and  in  distresse, 
Thau  that  his  wif  were  of  hii-e  troutho  fall. 
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>rwe  of  DorigeDe  he  told  him  als, 

oth  hire  was  to  ben  a  wicked  wif, 

liat  she  lever  had  lost  that  day  hire  lif  ; 

lat  her  trouth  she  swore  thurgh  innocence ; 

$ver  erst  hadde  herd  speke  of  apparence : 

nade  me  han  of  hire  so  gret  pitee, 

ight  as  freely  as  he  sent  hire  to  me, 

ely  sent  I  hire  to  him  again  : 

s  all  and  som,  ther  n*is  no  more  to  sain. 

Philosophre  answerdT ;  leve  brother, 
;h  of  you  did  gentilly  to  other  : 
art  a  squier,  and  he  is  a  knight, 
od  forbede  for  his  blisful  might, 

a  clerk  ooud  don  a  gentil  dede 


As  wel  as  any  of  you,  it  is  no  drede. 

Sire,  I  relese  thee  thy  thousand  pound, 
As  thou  right  now  were  crope  out  of  the  ground, 
Ne  never  er  now  ne  haddest  knowen  me. 
For,  sire,  I  wol  not  take  a  peny  of  thee 
For  all  my  craft,  ne  nought  for  my  travaille  : 
Thou  hast  ypaied  wel  for  my  vitaille. 
It  is  ynough,  and  farewel,  have  good  day. 
And  toke  his  hors,  and  forth  he  goth  his  way. 

Lordings,  this  question  wold  1  axen  now. 
Which  was  the  moste  free,  as  thinketh  you  t 
Now  telleth  me,  or  that  ye  further  wende. 
I  can  no  more,  my  tale  is  at  an  ende. 
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(t  that  passen,  quod  oure  Hoste,  as  now. 
^octour  of  Physike,  I  prey  you, 
s  a  tale  of  som  honest  matere. 
hal  be  don,  if  that  ye  wol  it  here, 
his  doctour,  and  his  tale  began  anon, 
good  men,  quod  he,  herkeneth  everich  on. 
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was,  as  telleth  Titus  Livius, 
;ht,  that  cleped  was  Virgin  ius, 
ed  of  honour  and  worthinesse, 
trong  of  frendes,  and  of  gret  richesse. 
I  knight  a  dough  ter  hadde  by  his  wif, 
ildren  had  he  mo  in  all  his  lif. 
was  this  maid  in  excellent  beautee 
n  every  wight  that  man  may  see  : 
iture  hath  with  soveraine  diligence 
led  hire  in  so  gret  excellence, 
>ugh  she  wolde  sayn,  lo,  I  nature, 
mn  I  forme  and  point  a  creature, 

that  me  list ;  who  can  me  contrefete  t 
lion  t  not,  though  he  ay  forge  and  bete, 
ire,  or  peinte  :  for  I  dare  wel  sain, 
8,  Xeuxis,  shulden  werehe  in  vain, 
to  grave,  or  peinte,  or  forge,  or  bete, 
r  presumed  me  to  contrefete. 
)  that  is  the  former  principal, 
naked  me  his  vicaire  general 
me  and  peinten  erthly  creatures 
as  me  list,  and  eche  thing  in  my  cure  is 

the  mone,  that  may  wane  and  waxe. 
>r  my  werk  right  nothing  wol  I  axe  ; 
rd  and  I  ben  ful  of  on  accord. 
9  hire  to  the  worship  of  my  lord  ; 
I  all  min  other  creatures, 
colour  that  they  han,  or  what  figures, 
lemeth  me  that  nature  wolde  say. 
I  maid  oi  age  twelf  yere  was  and  tway. 


In  which  that  nature  hadde  swiehe  delit. 
For  right  as  she  can  point  a  lily  whit 
And  red  a  rose,  right  with  swiehe  peinture 
She  pointed  hath  this  noble  creature 
Er  she  was  borne,  upon  hire  limmes  free, 
Wheras  by  right  swiehe  colours  shulden  be  : 
And  Phebus  died  hath  hire  tresses  grete. 
Like  to  the  stremes  of  his  burned  hete. 
And  if  that  excellent  were  hire  beautee, 
A  thousand  fold  more  vertuouH  was  alie. 
In  hire  ne  lacked  no  condition. 
That  18  to  pretse,  as  by  discretion. 
As  wel  in  gost  as  body,  chast  was  she  : 
For  which  she  floured  in  virginitee. 
With  all  humilitee  and  abstinence. 
With  all  attemperance  and  patience. 
With  mesure  eke,  of  bering  and  array. 
Discrete  she  was  in  answering  alway. 
Though  she  were  wise  as  Pallas,  dare  I  sain. 
Hire  facounde  eke  ful  womanly  and  plain. 
No  contrefeted  termes  hadde  she 
To  semen  wise ;  but  after  hire  degree 
She  spake,  and  all  hire  wordes  more  and  lesse 
Souning  in  vertue  and  in  gentillesse. 
Shamefast  she  was  in  maidens  shamefastnesse^ 
Constant  in  herte,  and  ever  in  besinesse 
To  drive  hire  out  of  idel  slogardie  : 
Bacchus  had  of  hire  mouth  right  no  maistrie. 
For  wine  and  youthe  don  Venus  encrese. 
As  men  in  fire  wol  casten  oile  and  grese. 
And  of  hire  owen  vertue  unconstreined. 
She  hath  hireself  ful  often  sike  yfeined. 
For  that  she  wolde  fleen  the  compagnie, 
Wher  likely  was  to  treten  of  folic, 
As  is  at  festes,  at  revels,  and  at  duices. 
That  ben  occasions  of  daliances. 
Swiehe  thinges  maken  children  for  to  be 
To  sone  ripe  and  bold,  as  men  may  see, 
Which  is  ful  perilous,  and  hath  ben  yore  ; 
For  al  to  sone  may  she  lernen  lore 
Of  boldnesse,  whan  she  woxen  is  a  wif. 

And  ye  maistresses  in  your  olde  lif. 
That  lordes  doughtersliau  in  governance, 
Ne  taketh  of  my  wordes  displesance  : 
Thinketh  that  ye  ben  set  in  govern  inges 
Of  lordes  doughters,  only  for  two  thinges 
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Other  for  ye  han  kept  your  honestee^ 
Or  elles  for  ye  han  fallen  in  freeltee. 
And  knowen  wel  ^'nough  the  olde  dance. 
And  han  forsaken  fully  swiche  meschaoce 
For  evermo  :  therfore  for  Cristes  sake 
To  teche  hem  vertue  loke  that  ye  ne  slako 

A  theef  of  venison,  that  hath  forlaft 
His  Hkerousncsse,  and  all  his  olde  craft. 
Can  kepe  a  forest  best  of  any  man  : 
Now  kepeth  hem  wel,  for  if  ye  wol  ye  can. 
Loke  wel,  that  ye  vnto  no  vice  assent. 
Lest  ye  be  damned  for  your  wikke  en  tent, 
For  who  so  doth,  a  traytour  is  certain  : 
And  taketh  kepe  of  that  I  shal  you  sain ; 
Of  alle  trcson  soveraine  pestilence 
Is,  whan  a  wight  betrayeth  innocence. 

Ye  fathers,  and  ye  mothers  eke  also, 
Though  ye  han  children,  be  it  on  or  mo. 
Your  is  the  charge  of  all  hir  surveance. 
While  that  they  ben  under  your  governance. 
Beth  ware,  that  by  ensample  of  your  living. 
Or  by  your  neglieence  in  chastising, 
That  they  ne  pensh  :  for  I  dare  wel  saye, 
If  that  they  don,  ye  shul  it  dere  abeye. 
Under  a  shepherd  soft  and  negligent. 
The  wolf  haUi  many  a  shepe  and  lamb  to-rent. 

SuflRceth  this  ensample  now  as  here, 
For  I  mote  tume  agen  to  my  matere. 

This  maid,  of  which  I  tell  my  tale  expresse. 
She  kept  hireself,  hire  neded  no  maistresse  ; 
For  in  hire  living  maidens  mighten  rede. 
As  in  a  book,  every  good  word  and  dede, 
That  longeth  to  a  maiden  vertuous  : 
She  was  so  prudent  and  so  bounteous. 
For  which  the  fame  out  sprong  on  every  side 
Both  of  hire  beautee  and  hire  bountee  wide  : 
That  thurgh  the  lond  they  preised  hire  ech  one, 
That  loved  vertue,  sauf  envie  alone. 
That  sory  is  of  other  mannes  wele. 
And  glad  is  of  his  sorwe  and  his  unhele. 
The  doctour  maketh  this  descriptioun. 

This  maiden  on  a  day  went  in  the  toun 
Toward  a  temple,  with  hire  mother  dere, 
As  is  of  yonge  maidens  the  manere. 

Now  was  ther  than  a  justice  in  that  toun. 
That  govemour  was  of  that  regioun  : 
And  so  befell,  this  juge  his  even  cast 
Upon  this  maid,  avising  hire  ful  fast, 
As  she  came  forth  by  ther  this  juge  stood  : 
Anon  his  herte  changed  and  his  mood. 
So  was  he  caught  with  beautee  of  thb  maid. 
And  to  himself  ful  prively  he  said. 
This  maiden  shal  be  min  for  any  man. 

Anon  the  fend  into  his  herte  ran. 
And  taught  him  sodenly,  that  he  by  sleight 
This  maiden  to  his  purpos  winnen  might. 
For  certes,  by  no  force,  ne  by  no  mede, 
Him  thought  he  was  not  able  for  to  spede  ; 
For  she  was  strong  of  frendes,  and  eke  she 
Coufermed  was  in  swiche  soveraine  bountee, 
That  wel  he  wist  he  might  hire  never  winrie, 
As  for  to  make  hire  with  hire  body  sinnc. 
For  which  with  grct  deliberatiouu 
He  sent  after  a  chcrl  was  in  the  toun. 
The  which  he  knew  for  sotil  and  for  bold. 
This  juge  unto  this  cherl  his  tale  hath  told 
In  secree  wise,  and  made  him  to  ensure. 
He  shulde  tell  it  to  no  creature. 
And  if  he  did,  he  shulde  lese  his  hede. 
And  whan  assented  was  this  cursed  rede« 


Glad  was  the  juge,  and  maked  him  gret  chere^ 
And  yaf  him  yeftes  precious  and  dere. 

Whan  shapen  was  all  hir  conspiracie 
Fro  point  to  point,  how  that  his  lecherie 
Parformed  shulde  be  ful  sotilly. 
As  ye  shul  here  it  after  openly. 
Home  goth  this  cherl,  that  highte  Claadim. 
This  false  juge,  that  highte  Appius, 
(So  was  his  name,  for  it  is  no  fable. 
But  knowen  for  an  historial  thing  notable : 
The  sentence  of  it  soth  is  out  of  doate) 
This  false  juge  goth  now  fast  aboute 
To  hasten  his  delit  all  that  he  may. 
And  so  befell,  sone  after  on  a  day 
This  false  juge,  as  telleth  us  the  storie. 
As  he  was  wont,  sat  in  his  consistorie. 
And  yaf  his  domes  upon  sondry  cas  ; 
This  false  cherl  came  forth  a  ful  gret  pas. 
And  saide  ;  lord,  if  that  it  be  your  will, 
As  doth  me  right  upon  this  pitous  bill. 
In  which  I  plaine  upon  Virginius. 
And  if  that  he  wol  sayn  it  is  not  thus, 
I  wol  it  preve,  and  finden  good  witnesse. 
That  soth  is  that  my  bille  wol  expresse. 

The  juge  answerd,  of  this  in  his  absence 
I  may  not  yeve  diffinitif  sentence. 
Let  don  him  call,  and  I  wol  ghidly  here ; 
Thou  shalt  have  right,  and  no  wrong  as  new  i 

Virginius  came  to  wete  the  juges  will. 
And  right  anon  was  red  this  cuned  bill ; 
The  sentence  of  it  was  as  ye  shul  here. 

To  you,  my  lord  sire  Appius  so  dere, 
Shewcth  your  poure  servant  Claudius, 
How  that  a  knight  called  Virginius, 
Agein  the  lawe,  agein  all  equitee, 
Holdeth,  expresse  agein  the  will  of  me, 
Mv  servant,  which  that  is  my  tliral  by  right. 
Which  from  min  hous  was  stolen  on  a  night 
While  that  she  was  ful  yong,  I  wol  it  preve 
By  witnesse,  lord,  so  that  it  you  not  greve  ; 
She  n*is  his  doughter  nought,  what  so  he  say 
Wherfore  to  you,  my  lord  the  juge,  I  pray  ; 
Yelde  me  my  thral,  if  that  it  be  your  will. 
Lo,  this  was  all  the  sentence  of  his  bill. 

Virginius  gan  upon  the  cherl  behold ; 
But  hastily,  er  he  his  tale  told. 
And  wold  han  preved  it,  as  shuld  a  knight. 
And  eke  by  witnessing  of  many  a  wight, 
That  all  was  false,  that  said  his  adversary. 
This  cursed  juge  wolde  nothing  tary, 
Ne  here  a  word  more  of  Virginius, 
But  yave  his  jugement,  and  saide  thus. 

I  deme  anon  this  cherl  his  servant  have. 
Thou  shalt  no  lenger  in  thin  hous  hire  save. 
Go  bring  hire  forth,  and  put  hire  in  our  wzpL 
The  cherl  shal  have  his  thral  ;  thus  I  award. 

And  whan  this  worthy  knight  Virginius, 
Thurgh  sentence  of  this  justice  Appius, 
Muste  by  force  his  dere  doughter  yeven 
Unto  the  juge,  in  lecherie  to  liven. 
He  goth  him  home,  and  set  him  in  his  hal]« 
And  let  anon  his  dere  dou(;hter  call : 
And  with  a  face  ded  as  ashen  cold, 
Upon  hire  humble  face  he  gan  behold. 
With  fadres  pitee  stiking  thurgh  his  herte, 
Al  wold  he  from  his  j>urpos  not  convene. 

Doughter,  quod  he,  Virginia  by  thy  nam^ 
Ther  ben  two  waies,  other  deth  or  shame. 
That  thou  must  suffre,  alas  that  I  was  bore  * 
For  DATer  thou  deservedest  wherfore 
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with  a  swerd  or  with  a  knif. 
doughter,  ender  of  my  lif, 
I  have  fostred  up  with  swiche  plesance, 
ou  were  never  out  of  my  rcmembrauce  ; 
Iter,  which  that  art  my  laste  wo, 
my  lif  my  laste  jove  also, 
le  of  chastitee,  in  patience 
ou  thy  deth,  for  this  is  my  sentence  ; 
e  and  not  for  hate  thou  must  be  ded, 
•us  hond  must  smiten  of  thin  hed. 
it  ever  Appius  thee  say  ! 
kth  he  falsely  juged  thee  to-day. 
d  hire  all  the  cas,  as  ye  before 
rd,  it  nedeth  not  to  tell  it  more, 
rcy,  dere  father,  quod  this  maid. 
:h  that  word  she  both  hire  armes  laid 
tis  necke,  as  she  was  wont  to  do, 
pes  brast  out  of  hire  eyen  two,) 
d,  O  goode  father,  shal  I  die  ! 
no  grace !  is  ther  no  remedie  t 
^rtes,  dei'e  doughter  min,  quod  he. 
>ve  me  leiser,  father  min,  quod  she, 
1  for  to  complaine  a  litel  space  : 
de  Jepte  yave  his  doughter  grace 
complaine,  or  he  hire  slow,  alas  ! 
d  it  wot,  nothing  was  hire  trespas, 
she  ran  hire  father  first  to  see, 
ome  him  with  gret  solempnitee. 
^h  that  word  she  fell  aswoune  anon, 
er,  whan  hire  swouning  was  agon, 
th  up,  and  to  hire  father  said  : 
be  God,  that  I  shall  die  a  maid, 
e  my  deth,  or  that  I  have  a  shame, 
th  your  child  your  wille  a  goddes  name, 
h  that  word  she  praied  him  ful  oft. 


That  with  his  swerd  he  wolde  smite  hire  soft ; 
And  with  that  word,  aswoune  again  she  fell. 
Hire  father,  with  ful  sorweful  herte  and  will. 
Hire  hed  of  smote,  and  by  the  top  it  heut. 
And  to  the  juge  he  gan  it  to  present, 
As  he  sat  yet  in  dome  in  consistorie. 

And  whan  the  juge  it  saw,  as  saith  the  storie. 
He  bad  to  take  him,  and  anhang  him  fast. 
But  right  anon  a  thousand  peple  in  thrast 
To  save  the  knight,  for  routh  and  for  pitee, 
For  knowen  was  the  false  iniquitee. 

The  peple  anon  had  suspect  in  this  thing 
By  maner  of  the  cherles  chalenging, 
That  it  was  by  the  assent  of  Appius  ; 
They  wisten  wel  that  he  was  lecherous. 
For  which  unto  this  Appius  they  gon. 
And  caste  him  in  a  prison  right  anon, 
Wheras  he  slow  himself :  and  Claudius, 
That  servant  was  unto  this  Appius, 
Was  demed  for  to  hange  upon  a  tree ; 
But  that  Yirginius  of  his  pitee 
So  prayed  for  him,  that  he  was  exiled. 
And  elles  certes  had  he  ben  begiled : 
The  remenant  were  anhanged,  more  and  lesie, 
That  were  consentant  of  this  cursednesse. 

Here  men  may  see  how  sin  hath  his  merite  : 
Beth  ware,  for  na  man  wot  whom  God  wol  smitt 
In  no  degree,  ne  in  itrhich  maner  wise 
The  woi*me  of  conscience  may  agrise 
Of  wicked  lif,  though  it  so  privee  be. 
That  no  man  wote  therof,  sauf  God  and  he  : 
For  be  he  lewed  man  or  elles  lered. 
He  n'ot  how  sone  that  he  shal  ben  aiered. 
Therfore  I  rede  you  this  conseil  take, 
Forsaketh  sinue,  or  sinne  you  forsake.  * 
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'ste  gan  to  swere  as  he  were  wood  ; 
(quod  he)  by  nailcs  and  by  blood, 
s  a  false  cherl,  and  a  false  justice, 
leful  deth,  as  herte  can  devise, 
>  thise  juges  and  hir  advocas. 
his  sely  niaide  is  slain,  alas  ! 
3  dere  abought  she  hire  beautee. 
re  I  say,  that  al  day  man  may  see, 
ftes  of  fortune  and  of  nature 
ise  of  deth  to  many  a  creature, 
autee  was  hire  detli,  I  dare  wel  sain  ; 
0  pitously  as  she  was  slain. 
»  yeftes,  that  I  spekc  of  now, 
n  ful  often  more  for  hai-m  than  prow, 
rcwely,  min  owcn  maister  dere, 
A  a  pitous  tale  for  to  here  : 
heles,  passe  over,  is  no  force. 
;o  God  so  save  thy  gentil  corps, 
i  thyn  urinals,  and  thy  jordanes. 


Thin  Ypocras,  and  eke  thy  Galianee,     . 

And  every  hoist  ful  of  thy  letuarie, 

God  blesse  hem  and  our  lady  Seinte  Blarie. 

So  mote  I  the,  thou  art  a  propre  man. 

And  like  a  prelat  by  Seint  Ronian  ; 

Said  I  not  wel !     I  cannot  speke  in  terme  ; 

But  wel  I  wot,  thou  dost  min  herte  to  erme. 

That  I  have  almost  caught  a  cardiacle  : 

By  corpus  domini  but  I  have  triacle. 

Or  elles  a  draught  of  moist  and  corny  ale. 

Or  but  I  here  anon  a  mery  talc, 

Myn  herte  is  lost  for  pitee  of  this  maid. 

Thou  bel  amy,  thou  pardoner,  he  said, 

Tel  us  som  mirth  of  japes  right  anon. 

It  slial  be  don,  quod  he,  by  Seint  Roiiion. 
But  first  (quod  he)  here  at  this  ale-stake 
I  wol  both  drinke,  and  biten  on  a  cake. 
But  right  anon  thise  gentiles  gan  to  crie  ; 

Nay,  let  him  tell  us  of  no  ribaudrie. 
Tell  us  som  moral  thing,  that  we  mow  lere, 
Som  wit,  and  thaune  wol  we  gladly  here. 
I  graunte  ywis,  quod  he,  but  I  must  tliiiike 
Upon  som  honest  things  while  that  I  drinke. 
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LoRDiNOS,  quod  he,  in  chirche  whan  I  preche, 
I  peine  mo  to  have  an  hautein  speche. 
And  ring  it  out,  as  round  as  goth  a  bell, 
For  I  can  all  by  rute  that  I  tell. 
My  teme  is  alway  on,  and  ever  was  ; 
Radix  malorum  e»t  cupiditas. 

First  I  pronounce  whennes  that  I  come, 
And  than  my  buUes  shew  I  all  and  some : 
Our  liege  lordes  sale  on  my  patente, 
That  shew  I  first  my  body  to  warrente. 
That  no  man  be  so  bold,  ne  preest  ne  clerk, 
Me  to  disturbe  of  Cristes  holy  werk. 
And  after  that  than  tell  I  forth  my  talta. 
Bulles  of  popes,  and  of  cardinales^ 
Of  patriarKes,  and  bishoppes  I  shewe. 
And  in  Latin  I  speke  a  wordes  fewe,   . 
To  saffron  with  my  predication. 
And  for  to  stere  men  to  devotion. 
Than  shew  I  forth  my  longe  criatal  stones, 
Ycrammed  ful  of  cloutes  and  of  bones, 
Relikes  they  ben,  as  wenen  they  echon. 

Than  have  I  in  laton  a  shulder  bone. 
Which  that  was  of  an  holy  Jewes  shepe. 

Good  men,  say  I,  take  of  my  wordes  kepe  : 
If  that  this  bone  be  washe  in  any  well, 
[f  cow,  or  calf,  or  shepe,  or  oxe  swell. 
That  any  worm  hath  ete,  or  worm  ystonge. 
Take  water  of  that  well,  and  wash  his  tonge. 
And  it  is  hole  anon  :  and  forthermore 
Of  pockes,  and  of  scab,  and  evenr  sore 
Shal  every  shepe  be  hole,  ihat  ox  this  well 
Drinketh  a  draught ;  take  kepe  of  that  I  tell. 

If  that  the  good  man,  that  the  bestes  oweth, 
Wol  every  weke,  er  that  the  cok  him  croweth. 
Fasting  ydrinken  of  this  well  a  draught. 
As  thiike  holy  Jew  our  eldres  taught. 
His  bestes  and  his  store  shal  multiplie. 
And,  sires,  also  it  heleth  jaloQsie. 
For  though  a  man  be  falle  in  jalous  rage. 
Let  maken  with  this  water  his  potage, 
And  never  shal  he  more  his  wif  mistrist. 
Though  he  the  soth  of  hire  defaute  wist ; 
Al  had  she  taken  preestes  two  or  three. 

Here  is  a  raitaine  eke,  that  ye  may  see  : 
He  that  his  hand  wol  put  in  this  mitaine. 
He  shal  have  multiplying  of  his  graine, 
Whan  he  hath  sowen,  be  it  whete  or  otes, 
So  that  he  offer  pens  or  elles  grotes. 

And,  men  and  women,  o  thing  wame  I  yoa : 
If  any  wight  be  in  this  chirche  now, 
That  hath  don  sinne  horrible,  so  that  he 
Dare  not  for  shame  of  it  yshriven  be : 
Or  any  woman,  be  she  yong  or  old. 
That  hath  ymade  hire  husbond  cokewold, 
Swiche  folk  shul  han  no  power  nc  no  grace 
To  offer  to  my  relikes  in  this  place. 
And  who  so  findeth  him  out  of  swiche  blame, 
He  wol  come  up  and  offer  in  Groddes  name, 
And  I  assoylo  him  by  the  auctoritee. 
Which  that  by  bulle  ygranted  was  to  me. 

By  this  gaude  have  I  wonnen  yere  by  yere 
An  hundred  mark,  sin  I  was  pardonere. 
I  stonde  like  a  clerk  iu  my  pulpct. 
And  whan  the  lewed  pcpie  is  doun  yset, 
I  preche  so  as  ye  han  herd  before. 
And  tell  an  hundred  false  japes  more. 
Than  peine  I  me  to  stretchen  forth  my  necke, 


And  est  and  west  upon  the  peple  I  becke, 
As  doth  a  dove,  sitting  upon  a  heme  : 
Myn  hondes  and  my  tonge  gon  so  yeme, 
That  it  is  joye  to  see  my  b^inesse. 
Of  avarice  and  of  swiche  cursednene 
Is  all  my  preching,  for  to  make  hem  free 
To  yeve  hir  pens,  and  namely  unto  me. 
For  min  entente  is  not  but  for  to  winne. 
And  nothhig  for  correction  of  sinne. 
I  recke  never  whan  that  they  be  beried. 
Though  that  hir  soules  gon  a  blake  beried. 

For  certes  many  a  predication 
Cometh  oft  time  of  evil  entention  ; 
Som  for  plesance  of  folk,  and  flaterie. 
To  ben  avanced  by  hypocriaie  ; 
And  som  for  vaine  glorie,  and  som  for  hate. 
For  whan  I  dare  non  other  wayes  debate. 
Than  wol  I  sting  him  with  my  tonge  smerte 
In  preching,  so  that  he  shal  not  asterte 
To  ben  defamed  falsely,  if  that  he 
Hath  trespased  to  my  brethren  or  to  me. 
For  though  I  telle  not  his  propre  name. 
Men  shal  wel  knowen  that  it  is  the  same 
By  signes,  and  by  other  circumstances. 
Thus  quite  I  folk,  that  don  us  displeaanoes : 
Thus  spit  I  out  my  venime  under  hewe 
Of  holinesse,  to  seme  holy  and  trewe. 
But  shortly  min  entente  I  wol  devise, 
I  preche  of  nothing  but  for  covetise. 
Therfore  my  teme  is  yet,  and  ever  was, 
Radix  malorum  e»i  cupiditas. 

Thus  can  I  preche  again  the  same  vice 
Which  that  I  use,  and  that  is  avarice. 
But  though  myself  be  gilty  in  that  sinne, 
Yet  can  1  maken  other  folk  to  twinne 
From  avarice,  and  sore  hem  to  repente. 
But  that  is  not  my  principal  entente  ; 
I  preche  nothing  but  for  covetise. 
Of  this  matere  it  ought  ynough  suiBse. 

Than  tell  I  hem  ensamples  many  on 
Of  olde  stories  longe  time  agon. 
For  lewed  peple  loven  tales  olde ; 
Swiche  thinges  can  they  wel  report  and  holde 
What !  trowen  ye,  that  whiles  I  may  preche 
And  winnen  gold  and  silver  for  I  teche. 
That  I  wol  live  in  poverte  wilfully  ! 
Nay,  nay,  I  thought  it  never  trewely. 
For  I  wol  preche  and  beg  in  sondry  londes, 
I  wol  not  do  no  labour  with  min  hondes, 
Ne  make  baskettes  for  to  live  therby. 
Because  I  wol  not  beggen  idelly. 
I  wol  non  of  the  apostles  contrefete  : 
I  wol  have  money,  wolle,  chese,  and  whcte, 
Al  were  it  yeven  of  the  pourest  page. 
Or  of  the  pourest  widewe  in  a  village  : 
Al  shulde  hire  children  sterveh  for  famine. 
Nay,  I  wol  drinkc  the  licour  of  the  vine. 
And  have  a  joly  wenche  in  every  toun. 

But  herkeneth,  lordings,  in  conclusioun. 
Your  liking  is  that  I  shal  tell  a  tale. 
Now  I  have  dronke  a  draught  of  corny  ale. 
By  God  I  hope  I  shal  you  tell  a  thing. 
That  shal  by  reson  ben  at  your  liking  : 
For  though  myself  be  a  ful  vicious  man, 
A  moral  tale  yet  I  you  tellen  can. 
Which  I  am  wont  to  prechen,  for  to  winne. 
Now  hold  your  pees,  my  tale  I  wol  beginne. 

In  Flandres  whilom  was  a  compagnie 
Of  yonge  folk,  that  hauuteden  foUe, 
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irdf  riot,  stewcs,  and  tavemes ; 
I  with  barpes,  lutes,  and  gitemes, 
LDce  and  plaie  at  diii  bothe  day  and  night, 
>  also,  and  drinke  over  hir  might ; 

which  they  don  the  devil  sacrifice 
the  devils  temple,  in  coned  wise, 
trfluitee  abhominable. 
es  ben  so  gret  and  so  damnable, 
is  grisly  for  to  here  hem  swere. 
(ful  lordes  body  they  to-tere  ; 
ought  the  Jewes  rent  him  not  ynough  ; 
le  of  hem  at  others  sinne  lough, 
-ight  anon  in  comen  tombcsteres 
td  smale,  and  yonge  fruitesteres, 

with  harpes,  baudes,  wafereres, 
ben  the  veray  devils  officeres, 
le  and  blow  the  fire  of  lecherie, 
annexed  unto  glotonie. 
y  writ  take  I  to  my  witnesse, 
Kurie  is  in  wine  and  dronkenesse. 
tow  that  dronken  Loth  unkindely 
his  daughters  two  unwetingly, 
ke  he  was  he  n'iste  what  he  wrought, 
des,  who  so  wel  the  stories  sought, 
le  of  wine  replete  was  at  his  feste, 
t  his  owen  table  he  yave  his  heste 
1  the  Baptist  John  ful  gilteles. 
>a  saith  a  good  word  douteles  : 
1  he  can  no  difference  find 
a  man  that  is  out  of  his  mind, 
nan  whiche  that  is  dronkelew  : 
t  woodnesse,  y  fa  lien  in  a  shrew, 
reth  lenger  than  doth  dronkenesse. 
tonie,  full  of  cursednesse  ; 

first  of  our  confusion, 
lal  of  our  damnation, 
t  had  bought  us  with  his  blood  again. 

how  dere,  shortly  for  to  sain, 
t  was  thilke  cursed  vilanie  : 

was  all  this  world  for  glotonie. 
1  our  father,  and  his  wif  also, 
radis,  to  labour  and  to  wo, 
riven  for  that  vice,  it  is  no  drede. 
lie  that  Adam  fasted,  as  I  rede, 
in  Paradis,  and  whan  that  he 
iie  fruit  defended  on  a  tree,   - 
i  was  out  cast  to  wo  and  peine, 
lie,  on  thee  wel  ought  us  plaine. 
st  a  man  how  many  maladies 
of  excesse  and  of  glotonies, 
le  ben  the  more  mesurable 
liete,  sitting  at  his  table, 
he  shorte  throte,  the  tendre  mouth, 

that  Est  and  West,  and  North  and  South, 
3,  in  air,  in  water,  men  to-swinke, 

a  gloton  deintce  mete  and  drinke. 

matere,  O  Poule,  wel  canst  thou  trete. 
ito  worabe,  and  wombe  eke  unto  mete 
k1  destroien  bothe,  as  Paulus  saith. 
k  foule  thing  is  it  by  my  faith 
this  word,  and  fouler  is  the  dede, 
nan  so  drinketh  of  the  white  and  rede, 

his  throte  he  maketh  his  privee 

thilke  cursed  superfluitee. 
\postle  saith  weping  ful  pitously, 
alken  many,  of  which  you  told  have  ly 

now  weping  with  pitous  vois, 
cy  ben  enemies  of  Cristes  crois  : 
:he  the  end  is  deth,  womb  is  hir  God. 
oe,  O  belly,  stinking  is  thy  cod. 


Fulfilled  of  dong  and  of  comiptioun  ; 

At  either  end  of  thee  foule  is  the  soun 

How  gret  labour  and  cost  is  thee  to  find ! 

Thise  cokes  how  they  stamp,  and  strein,  and  griadL 

And  turnen  substance  into  accident, 

To  ftilfill  all  thy  likerous  talent  I 

Out  of  the  harde  bones  knocHen  they 

The  mary,  for  they  casten  nought  away. 

That  may  go  thurgh  the  gullet  soft  and  sote  t 

Of  spicerie,  of  leef,  of  barke,  and  rote, 

Shal  ben  his  sause  ymaked  by  delit 

To  make  him  yet  a  newer  appetit. 

But  certes  he,  that  haunteth  swiche  delicee, 

Li  ded,  while  that  he  liveth  in  tho  vices. 

A  lecherous  thing  is  wine,  and  dronkenesse 
Is  ful  of  striving  and  of  wretchednesse. 
O  dronken  man,  disfigured  is  thy  face, 
Sour  is  thy  breth,  foul  art  thou  to  enbrace  : 
And  thurgh  thy  dronken  nose  semeth  the  soun, 
As  though  thou  saidest  ay,  Sampsoun,  Sampsouii : 
And  yet,  God  wot,  Sampsoun  dronk  never  no  wiiia 
Thou  fallest,  as  it  were  a  stiked  swine  : 
Thy  tonge  is  lost,  and  all  thin  honest  cure. 
For  dronkenesse  is  veray  sepulture 
Of  mannes  wit,  and  his  discretion. 
In  whom  that  drinke  hath  domination. 
He  can  no  conseil  kepe,  it  is  no  drede. 
Now  kepc  you  fro  the  white  and  fro  the  rede, 
And  namely  fro  the  white  wine  of  Lepe, 
That  is  to  sell  in  Fishstrete  and  in  Chepe. 
This  wine  of  Spaigne  crepeth  subtilly 
In  other  wines  growing  faste  by. 
Of  which  ther  riseth  swiche  f umositee, 
That  whan  a  man  hath  dronken  draughtes  tlti*ee, 
And  weneth  that  he  be  at  home  in  Chepe, 
He  is  in  Spaigne,  right  at  the  toun  of  Lepe, 
Not  at  the  Rochell,  ne  at  Burdeux  toun  ; 
And  thanne  wol  he  say,  Sampsoun,  Sampsoun. 

But  herkeneth,  lordings,  o  word,  I  you  pray, 
That  all  the  soveraine  actes,  dare  I  say. 
Of  victories  in  the  Olde  Testament, 
Thurgh  veray  God,  that  is  omnipotent. 
Were  don  in  abstinence  and  in  prayere  : 
Loketh  the  Bible,  and  ther  ye  mow  it  lere. 

Loke  Attila,  the  grete  conquerour. 
Died  in  his  slepe,  with  shame  and  dishonour^ 
Bleding  ay  at  his  nose  in  dronkenesse  : 
A  capitaine  shulde  live  in  sobrenesse. 

And  over  all  this,  aviseth  you  right  wel. 
What  was  commanded  unto  Lamuel ; 
Not  Samuel,  but  Lamuel  say  1. 
Redeth  the  Bible,  and  find  it  expresly 
Of  wine  yeving  to  hem  that  have  justice. 
No  more  of  this,  for  it  may  wel  sufiBce. 

And  now  that  I  have  spoke  of  glotonie. 
Now  wol  I  you  defenden  hasardrie. 
Hasard  is  veray  moder  of  lesinges, 
And  of  deceite,  and  cursed  forsweringes : 
Blaspheming  of  Crist,  manslaughter,  and  wast  aJM 
Of  catel,  and  of  time ;  and  forthermo 
It  is  repreve,  and  contrary  of  honour. 
For  to  ben  hold  a  commun  hasardour* 
And  ever  the  higher  he  is  of  estat^ 
The  more  he  is  holden  desolat. 
If  that  a  Prince  useth  hasarderie. 
In  alle  governance  and  policie 
He  is,  as  by  commun  opinion, 
Yhold  the  lesse  in  reputation. 

Stilbon,  that  was  a  wise  embassadoar. 
Was  sent  to  Corinth  with  ful  gret  Honour 
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Fro  Calidone,  to  maken  hem  alliance  : 
And  whan  he  came,  it  happed  him  par  chance. 
That  all  the  gretest  that  were  of  that  loud 
Yplayin«;  atte  hasard  he  hem  fond. 
For  which,  as  sone  as  that  it  mighte  be. 
He  stale  him  home  agein  to  his  contree, 
And  sayde  ther,  I  wol  not  lese  my  name, 
Ne  wol  not  take  on  me  so  gret  defame. 
You  for  to  allie  unto  non  hasardours. 
Sendeth  som  other  wise  embassadours, 
For  by  my  trouthe,  me  were  lever  die, 
Than  I  you  shuld  to  hasardours  allie. 
For  ye,  that  ben  so  glorious  in  honours, 
Shal  not  allie  you  to  non  hasardours, 
As  by  my  wille,  ne  as  by  my  tretee. 
This  wise  philosophre  thus  sayd  he. 

Loke  eke  how  to  the  king  Demetrius 
The  king  of  Parthes,  as  the  book  sayth  us. 
Sent  him  a  pair  of  dis  of  gold  in  scome, 
For  he  had  used  hasard  therbefome  : 
For  which  he  held  his  glory  and  his  renoun 
At  no  value  or  reputatioun. 
Lorded  may  finden  other  maner  play 
Honest  ynough  to  drive  the  day  away. 

Now  wol  I  speke  of  others  false  and  grete 
A  word  or  two,  as  olde  bookes  trete. 
Gret  swering  is  a  thing  abhominable, 
And  false  swering  is  yet  more  reprevable. 
The  highe  God.  forbad  swering  at  al, 
Witnesse  on  Mathew  :  but  in  special 
Of  swering  sayth  the  holy  Jercmie, 
Thou  shalt  swere  soth  thin  othes,  and  not  lie  ; 
And  swere  in  dome,  and  eke  in  rightwisuesse  ; 
But  idel  swering  is  a  cursednesse. 

Behold  and  see,  that  in  the  firste  table 
Of  highe  Goddes  hestes  honourable, 
How  that  the  second  host  of  him  is  this, 
Take  not  my  name  in  idel  or  amis. 
Lo,  rather  he  forbedeth  swiche  swering. 
Than  homicide,  or  many  an  other  thing. 
I  say  that  as  by  ordre  thus  it  stondeth  ; 
This  knoweth  he  that  his  hestes  understondeth. 
How  that  the  second  best  of  God  is  that. 
And  forthermore,  I  wol  thee  tell  all  plat, 
That  vengeance  shal  not  parten  from  his  hous 
That  of  his  othes  is  outrageous. 
By  Goddes  precious  herte,  and  by  his  nailes, 
And  by  the  blood  of  Crist,  that  is  in  Hailes, 
Seven  is  my  chance,  and  thin  is  cink  and  ti*eye  : 
By  Goddes  ai*mes,  if  thou  falsely  pleye, 
This  dagcrer  shal  thurghout  thin  herte  go. 
This  fruit  cometli  of  the  bicchel  bones  two, 
Forswering,  ire,  falsenesse,  and  homicide. 

Now  for  the  love  of  Crist  that  for  us  dide, 
Leteth  your  othes,  bothe  gret  and  smale. 
But,  sires,  now  wol  I  tell  you  forth  my  tile. 

Tliiso  riotoures  three,  of  which  I  tell. 
Long  erst  or  prime  rong  of  any  bell. 
Were  set  hem  in  a  taverne  for  to  drinke  : 
And  as  they  sat,  they  herd  a  belle  clinke 
Beforn  a  corps,  was  caned  to  his  grave : 
That  on  of  hem  gan  callen  to  his  knave, 
Go  bet,  quod  he,  and  axe  redily, 
What  coi-ps  is  this,  that  passeth  here  forth  by  : 
And  loke  that  thou  report  his  name  wel. 

Sire,  quod  this  boy,  it  nedeth  never  a  del ; 
It  was  me  told  or  ye  came  here  two  houres  ; 
He  was  parde  an  old  felaw  of  youres. 
And  sodenlv  he  was  yslain  to-night, 
/jrdronke  na  iw  sat  on  his  beuclie  upright. 


Ther  came  a  privee  theef,  men  clepen  Deth, 
That  in  this  contree  all  the  peple  sleth, 
And  with  his  spere  he  smote  his  herte  atwo, 
And  went  his  way  withoutcn  wordes  mo. 
He  hath  a  thousand  slain  this  pestUence  : 
And,  muster,  or  ye  come  in  his  presence. 
Me  thinketh  that  it  were  ful  necessarie. 
For  to  beware  of  swiche  an  adversarie  : 
Beth  redy  for  to  mete  him  evermore. 
Thus  taughte  me  my  dame,  I  say  no  more. 

By  Seinte  Marie,  sayd  this  tavernere. 
The  child  sayth  soth,  for  he  liath  slain  Uiis  yere 
Hens  over  a  mile,  within  a  gret  village, 
Both  man  and  woman,  child,  and  hyne,  and  pa^ 
I  trowe  his  habitation  be  there : 
To  ben  avised  gret  wisdome  it  were. 
Or  that  he  did  a  man  a  dishonour. 

Ye,  Goddes  armes,  quod  this  riotour. 
Is  it  swiche  peril  with  him  for  to  mete  { 
I  shal  him  seke  by  stile  and  eke  by  strcte. 
I  make  a  vow  by  Goddes  digne  bones. 
Herkeneth,  felawes,  we  three  ben  all  ones : 
Let  eche  of  us  hold  up  his  bond  to  other. 
And  eche  of  us  becomen  others  brother. 
And  we  wol  slen  this  false  traitour  deth  : 
He  shal  be  slain,  he  that  so  nuiny  sleth. 
By  Goddes  dignitee,  or  it  be  night. 

Togeder  ban  thise  three  hir  trouthes  plight 
To  live  and  dien  eche  of  hem  for  other. 
As  though  he  were  his  owen  boren  brother. 
And  up  thev  stert  al  dronken  in  this  rage. 
And  forth  tney  gon  towardes  that  village. 
Of  which  the  ta vomer  had  spoke  beforn, 
And  many  a  grisly  oth  than  have  they  sworn. 
And  Cristes  blessed  body  they  to-rent ; 
Deth  shal  bo  ded,  if  tliat  we  may  him  hent. 

Whan  tliey  ban  gon  not  fully  half  a  mile. 
Right  as  they  wold  ban  ti'oden  over  a  stile. 
An  olde  man  and  a  poure  with  hem  mette. 
This  olde  man  ful  mekely  hem  grette, 
And  sayde  thus  ;  Now,  lordes,  God  you  see. 

The  proudest  of  thise  riotoures  three 
Answerd  agen  ;  What !  cherl,  with  sory  grace^ 
Why  art  thou  all  forwrapped  save  thy  face ! 
Why  livest  thou  so  longe  in  so  gret  age  ! 

This  olde  man  gan  loke  in  his  visage. 
And  sayde  thus  ;  For  I  ne  cannot  flnde 
A  man,  though  that  I  walked  into  Inde, 
Neither  in  citee,  ne  in  no  village. 
That  wolde  change  his  youthe  for  min  age ; 
And  therfore  mote  I  han  min  age  still 
As  longe  time  as  it  is  Goddes  will. 
Ne  deth,  alas  !  ne  will  not  han  my  lif. 
Thus  walko  I  like  a  resteles  caitif, 
And  on  the  ground,  which  is  my  modres  gate^ 
I  knocke  with  my  staf,  erlich  and  late, 
And  say  to  hire,  Leve  mother,  let  me  in. 
Lo,  how  I  vanish,  flesh,  and  blood,  and  skin. 
Alas  1  whan  shul  my  bones  ben  at  reste ! 
Mother,  with  you  wold  I  changen  my  chestO; 
That  in  my  chambre  longe  time  hath  be, 
Ye,  for  an  heren  clout  to  wrap  in  me.         /tsuu^ 
But  yet  to  me  she  wol  not  don  that  grace,  j^ 

For  which  ful  pale  and  welked  is  my  face,  ^•'^'t 

But,  sires,  to  you  it  is  no  curtesie 
To  speke  unto  an  olde  man  vilanie. 
But  he  trespase  in  word  oi  elles  in  dede. 
In  holy  writ  ye  moun  youi'selven  rede  ; 
Ageins  an  olde  man,  hurc  upon  his  hede, 
Ye  shuld  arise  :  therfore  I  ycve  you  rede. 
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b  unto  an  olde  man  non  harm  now^ 
re  than  that  ye  wold  a  man  did  you 

if  that  ye  may  so  long  abide. 
[>d  be  with  you,  wher  ye  go  or  ride. 
i  go  thider  as  I  have  to  go. 
,  olde  cherl,  by  God  thou  shalt  not  so, 
this  other  hasardour  anon  ; 
lartest  not  so  lightly  by  Seint  John, 
pake  right  now  of  thilke  traitour  deth, 
I  this  contree  all  our  frendes  sletli ; 
lere  my  trouth  as  thou  art  his  espie  ; 
ler  he  is,  or  thou  shalt  it  able, 
1  and  by  the  holy  Sacrement ; 
hly  thou  art  on  of  his  assent 

us  yonge  folk,  thou  false  thefe. 
,  sires,  quod  he,  if  it  be  you  so  lefe 
en  deth,  toume  up  this  croked  way, 
that  grove  I  left  liim  by  my  fay 
a  tree,  and  ther  he  wol  abide  ; 
your  host  he  wol  him  nothing  hide, 
hat  oke !  right  ther  ye  shuln  him  find. 
ire  you,  that  bought  agen  mankind, 
<u  amende  ;  thus  sayd  this  olde  man. 
everich  of  thise  riotoures  ran, 
f  came  to  the  tree,  and  ther  they  found 
■eins  fine  of  gold  ycoined  round, 
{h  an  cighte  bushels,  as  hem  thought. 
;er  as  than  after  dethe  they  sought, 
le  of  hem  so  glad  was  of  uie  si^t, 
it  the  floreins  ben  so  faire  and  bright, 
>un  they  sette  hem  by  the  precious  hord. 
Tste  of  hem  he  spake  the  hrste  word, 
liren,  quod  he,  take  kepe  what  I  shal  say  ; 

is  gret,  though  that  I  bourde  and  play, 
esour  hath  fortune  unto  us  yeven 
h  and  jolitee  our  lif  to  liveii, 
;htly  as  it  cometh,  so  wol  we  spend, 
ddes  precious  diguitee,  who  wend 
,  that  we  shuld  han  so  faire  a  grace  t 
ght  this  gold  be  caried  fro  this  place 
to  myn  hous,  or  elles  unto  youres, 
i\  I  wote  that  all  this  gold  is  oures) 
)  were  we  in  high  felicitee. 
wely  by  day  it  may  not  be  ; 
>lden  say  that  we  were  theeves  strong, 
T  our  owen  tresour  don  us  hong. 
ssour  must  ycaried  be  by  night 
i\y  and  as  sleighly  as  it  might. 
>re  I  rede,  that  cut  among  us  alle 
twe,  and  let  see  wher  the  cut  wol  fa  lie  : 
t  that  hath  the  cut,  with  herte  blith, 
nnen  to  the  toun,  and  that  ful  swith, 
ing  us  bred  and  win  ful  prtvely  : 
o  of  us  dial  kepen  subtilly 
esonr  wcl  :  and  if  he  wol  not  tarien, 
it  is  night,  we  wol  this  tresour  carieii 
lasent,  wher  as  us  thinketh  best. 

on  of  hem  the  cut  brought  in  his  fest, 

d  hem  drawe  and  loke  wher  it  wold  fa  lie, 

fell  on  the  yongest  of  hem  alle  : 

rth  toward  the  toun  he  went  anon. 

so  sone  as  that  he  was  agon, 

t  of  hem  spake  thus  unto  that  other ; 

rotest  wel  thou  art  my  sworen  brotlier, 

ofite  wol  I  tell  thee  right  anon. 

roet  wel  that  our  fclaw  is  agon, 

tre  is  gold,  and  that  ful  gret  plentce, 

tal  departed  ben  among  us  tliree. 

tlieles,  if  I  can  shape  it  so, 

departed  were  among  us  two^ 


Had  I  not  don  a  frendea  turn  to  thee  ? 

That  other  answerd,  I  n'ot  how  that  may  be : 
He  wote  wel  that  the  gold  is  with  us  twejre. 
What  shuln  we  don !  what  shuln  we  to  him  eeye 

Shal  it  be  conseil  t  sayd  the  firste  shrewe ; 
And  I  shal  tellen  thee  in  wordes  fewe 
What  we  shul  don,  and  bring  it  wel  aboute. 

I  grante,  quod  that  other,  out  of  doute. 
That  by  my  trouth  I  wol  thee  not  bewreie. 

Now,  quod  the  first,  thou  west  wel  we  ben  twale 
And  tweie  of  us  shul  strenger  be  than  on. 
Loke,  whan  that  he  is  set,  thou  right  anon 
Arise,  as  though  thou  woldest  with  him  play ; 
And  I  shal  rive  him  thurgh  the  sides  tway, 
While  that  thou  stroglest  with  him  as  in  gamf\ 
And  with  thy  dagger  loke  thou  do  the  same  ; 
And  than  shal  all  this  gold  departed  be. 
My  dere  frend,  betwixen  thee  and  me  : 
Than  moun  we  bothe  our  lustes  al  fulfilled 
And  play  at  dis  right  at  our  owen  wille. 
And  thus  accorded  ben  thise  shrewes  tweye. 
To  slen  the  thridde,  as  ye  han  herd  me  seye. 

This  yongest,  which  that  wente  to  the  tonn, 
Ful  oft  in  herte  he  rolleth  up  and  donn 
Th^  beautee  of  thise  floreins  newe  and  bright. 
O  Lord,  quod  he,  if  so  were  that  I  might 
Have  all  this  tresour  to  myself  alone, 
Ther  n^is  no  man  that  liveth  under  the  trone 
Of  God,  tliat  shulde  live  so  mery  as  L 
And  at  the  last  the  fend  our  enemy 
Putte  in  hia  thought,  that  he  shuld  poison  beye. 
With  which  he  mighte  slen  his  felaws  tweye. 
For  why,  the  fend  fond  him  in  swiche  living. 
That  he  had  leve  to  sorwe  him  to  bring. 
For  this  was  outrely  his  ful  entente 
To  slen  hem  both,  and  never  to  repente. 

And  forth  he  goth,  no  longer  wold  he  tary. 
Into  the  toun  unto  a  Potecary, 
And  praied  him  that  he  him  wolde  sell 
Som  poison,  that  he  might  his  ratouns  quell. 
And  eke  ther  was  a  polkat  in  his  hawc. 
That,  as  he  sayd,  his  capons  had  yslawe : 
And  fayn  he  wolde  him  wreken,  if  he  might. 
Of  vermine,  that  destroied  hem  by  night. 

The  Potecary  answerd,  Thou  shalt  have 
A  thing,  as  wisly  God  my  soule  save. 
In  all  this  world  ther  n*is  no  creature. 
That  ete  or  di*onke  hath  of  this  confecture. 
Not  but  the  mountance  of  a  corne  of  whete. 
That  he  ne  shal  his  lif  anon  forlete  ; 
Ye,  sterve  he  shal,  and  that  in  lesse  while, 
Than  thou  wolt  gon  a  pas  not  but  a  mile ; 
This  poison  is  so  strong  and  violent. 

This  cursed  nutn  hatli  in  his  bond  ylient 
This  poison  in  a  box,  and  swithe  he  ran 
Into  the  nexte  strete  unto  a  man. 
And  borwed  of  him  large  botelles  three  ; 
And  in  the  two  the  poison  poured  he  ; 
The  thridde  he  kepte  clene  for  his  diinke. 
For  all  the  night  he  shope  him  fur  to  swicka 
In  carying  of  the  gold  out  of  that  pUce. 

And  whan  this  notour,  with  sory  graee. 
Hath  filled  with  win  his  grete  boteilea  thi^^ 
To  his  felawes  agen  repaureth  he. 

What  nedeth  it  therof  to  sermon  more  f 
Fur  right  as  they  had  cast  his  deth  before, 
Right  so  they  han  him  slain,  and  that  anon. 
And  whan  that  this  was  dun,  thus  spake  that  oq 
Now  let  us  sit  and  drinke,  and  make  us  mery. 
And  afterward  we  wiln  his  body  l>«t>|. 
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And  with  that  word  it  happed  him  par  (ms, 
To  take  the  botelle,  ther  the  poison  was, 
And  dronke,  and  yave  his  felaw  drinke  also. 
For  which  anon  they  storve  bothe  two. 

Bat  certes  I  suppose  that  Avicenne 
Wrote  never  in  no  canon,  ne  in  no  fenne. 
Mo  wonder  signes  of  empoisoning, 
Than  had  thise  wretches  two  or  hir  ending. 
Thus  ended  ben  thise  homicides  twoy 
And  eke  the  false  empoisoner  also. 

O  cursednesse  of  alle  cursednesse  ! 
O  traitours  homicide  !    O  wickednesse  ! 

0  glotonie,  luxurie,  and  hasardrie  ! 
Thou  blasphemour  of  Crist  with  vilanie. 
And  othes  grete,  of  usage  and  of  pride  ! 
Alas  !  manKinde,  how  may  it  betide. 

That  to  thv  Creatour,  which  that  thee  wrought. 
And  with  his  precious  herte-blood  thee  bought, 
Thou  art  so  false  and  so  unkind,  alas  ! 

Now,  good  men,  Grod  foryeve  you  your  trespas, 
And  ware  you  fro  Uie  sinne  of  avarice. 
Min  holy  pardon  may  you  all  warice. 
Bo  that  ye  offre  nobles  or  starlinges. 
Or  elles  silver  broches,  spones,  ringes. 
Boweth  your  hed  under  this  holy  Bulle. 
Cometh  up,  ye  wives,  and  offreth  of  your  woUe  ; 
Your  names  I  entre  here  in  my  roll  anon  ; 
Into  the  hiinae  of  heven  shul  ye  gon  : 

1  you  assoile  by  min  high  powere. 

You  that  wiln  offre,  as  clone  and  eke  as  dere 
As  ye  were  borne.     Lo,  sires,  thus  I  prechc ; 
And  Jesu  Crist,  that  is  our  soules  leche. 
So  graunte  you  his  pardon  to  receive  ; 
For  that  is  best,  I  wol  you  not  deceive. 

But,  sires,  o  word  forgate  I  in  my  tale  ; 
I  have  relikes  and  pardon  in  my  male, 
As  fa  ire  as  any  man  in  Englelond, 
Which  were  me  yeyen  by  the  Popes  bond. 
If  any  of  you  wol  of  devotion 
Offren,  and  han  min  absolution, 
Cometh  forth  anon,  and  kneleth  here  adoun. 
And  mekely  receiveth  my  pardoun. 


Or  elles  taketh  imrdon,  as  ye  wende, 

Al  newe  and  fr^he  at  every  tounes  ende. 

So  that  ye  offren  alway  newe  and  newe. 

Nobles  or  pens,  which  that  ben  good  and  trowe. 

It  is  an  honour  to  everich  that  is  here, 

That  ye  moun  have  a  suffisant  pardonere 

To  assoilen  you  in  contree  as  ye  ride, 

For  aventures,  which  that  monn  betide. 

Para  venture  ther  may  falle  on,  or  two, 

Doun  of  his  hors,  and  breke  his  necke  atwo. 

Loke,  which  a  seurtee  is  it  to  you  alle. 

That  I  am  in  your  felawship  yfalie. 

That  may  assoile  you  bothe  more  and  lasse. 

Whan  that  the  soule  shal  fro  the  body  passe. 

I  rede  that  our  hoste  shal  beginne. 

For  he  is  most  envoluped  in  sinne. 

Come  forth,  sire  hoste,  and  offre  first  anon. 

And  thou  shalt  kisse  the  relikes  everich  on. 

Ye  for  a  grote  ;  unbokel  anon  thy  purse. 

Nay  nay,  quod  he,  than  have  I  Cristes  corse. 
Let  be,  quod  he,  it  shal  not  be,  so  the  ich. 
Thou  woldest  make  me  kisse  thin  olde  brech. 
And  8 were  it  were  a  relike  of  a  seint. 
Though  it  were  with  thy  foundement  depeint. 
But  by  the  crois,  which  tliat  Seint  Heleine  fond, 
I  wolde  I  had  thin  coilons  in  min  bond, 
Instede  of  relikes,  or  of  seintuarie. 
Let  cut  hem  of,  I  wol  thee  help  hem  carie ; 
They  shul  be  shrined  in  an  hogges  tord. 

This  Pardoner  answered  not  a  word  ; 
So  wroth  he  was,  no  word  ne  wolde  he  say. 

Now,  quod  our  hoste,  I  wol  no  longer  play 
With  thee,  ne  witli  non  other  angry  man. 

But  rieht  anon  the  worthy  knight  began, 
(Whan  that  he  saw  that  all  the  peple  lough) 
Ko  more  of  this,  for  it  is  right  ynough. 
Sire  Pardoner,  be  mery  and  glad  of  chore  ; 
And  ye,  sire  hoste,  that  ben  to  roe  so  deve, 
I  pray  you  that  ye  kisse  the  Pardoner  ; 
And,  Pardoner,  I  pray  thee  draw  thee  ner. 
And  as  we  diden,  let  us  laugh  and  play. 
Anon  they  kissed,  and  riden  forth  hir  way. 


THE  SHIPMANNES   TALE. 


THE  SHIPMANNES  PROLOGUE. 


Our  hoste  upon  his  stirrops  stode  anon. 

And  saide  ;  Good  men,  herkeneth  everich  on. 

This  was  a  thrifty  tale  for  the  nones. 

Sire  parish  preest,  quod  he,  for  Goddes  bones. 

Tell  us  a  tale,  as  was  thy  forward  yore : 

I  see  wel  that  ye  lerned  men  in  loro 

Can  mochel  good,  by  Goddes  dignitee. 

The  Person  him  answerd,  Benedicite  ! 
What  eiloth  the  man,  so  sinfully  to  swere ! 

Our  hoste  answerd,  O  Jankiu,  be  ye  there! 
Now,  good  men,  quod  our  hoste,  herkneth  to  me. 
I  smell  a  loller  in  the  wind,  quod  he. 
Abideth  for  Goddes  digne  passion, 
For  we  shul  han  a  predication  : 
This  loller  here  wol  prechen  us  somwhat. 

Nay  by  my  father's  soule,  that  shal  he  nat, 
Sayde  the  Sbipman,  here  shal  he  nat  preche. 


He  shal  no  gospel  glosen  here  ne  teche. 

We  leven  all  in  the  gret  God,  quod  he. 

He  wolde  sowen  som  di£Bcultee, 

Or  springen  cockle  in  our  clone  come. 

And  therfore,  hoste,  I  wame  thee  befome. 

My  joly  body  shal  a  tale  telle. 

And  I  shal  clinken  you  so  mery  a  belle, 

That  I  shal  waken  all  this  oompagnie : 

But  it  shal  not  ben  of  philosophie, 

Ne  of  physike,  ne  termes  queinte  of  lawe ; 

Ther  is  but  litel  Latin  in  my  mawe. 


THE  SHIPMANNES   TALK, 

A  Marcuant  whilom  dwelled  at  Seint  Denise^ 
That  ricbe  was,  for  which  men  held  him 
A  wif  he  had  of  excellent  beautee. 
And  compaignable,  and  revelous  was  she, 
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is  a  thing  that  causeth  more  dispenoe, 
rorth  is  all  the  chere  and  reverence, 
len  hem  don  at  festes  and  at  dances. 

salutations  and  contenances 
,  as  doth  a  shadwe  upon  the  wall : 
•  is  him  that  payen  mote  for  all. 
ly  husbond  algate  he  mote  pay, 
te  us  clothe  and  he  mote  us  array 

his  owen  worship  ricliely  : 
ch  array  we  dancen  jolily. 
that  he  may  not  paraventure, 
s  lust  not  swiche  dispence  endure 
tnketh  it  is  wasted  and  ylost, 
note  another  payen  for  our  cost, 
)  us  gold,  and  that  is  perilous. 

noble  Marchant  held  a  worthy  hous, 
lich  he  had  all  day  so  gret  repaire 
}  largesse,  and  for  his  wif  was  faire, 
onder  is  :  but  herkeneth  to  ray  tale, 
inges  all  thise  gestes  gret  and  smale, 
rttB  a  Monk,  a  faii*e  man  and  a  bold, 

a  thritty  winter  he  was  old, 
irer  in  on  was  drawing  to  that  place. 
)nge  Monk,  that  was  so  faire  of  face, 
nted  was  so  with  tliis  goode  man, 
that  hir  firste  knowlege  began, 
1  his  hous  as  familier  was  he, 
ossible  is  any  frend  to  be. 
r  as  mochel  as  this  goode  man 
le  this  Monk,  of  which  that  I  began, 
bothe  two  yborne  in  o  village, 
onk  him  claimeth,  as  for  cosinage, 
3  again  him  sayd  not  ones  nay, 
ks  as  glad  therof,  as  foule  of  day  ; 
his  herte  it  was  a  gret  plesance. 
I  ben  they  knit  with  eteme  alliance, 
;he  of  hem  gan  other  for  to  ensure 
therhed,  while  that  hire  lif  may  dure. 
i  was  Dan  John,  and  namely  of  dispence 
hat  hous,  and  ful  of  diligence 
i  plesance,  and  also  gret  costage  : 
.  forgate  to  yeve  the  leste  page 
that  hous ;  but,  after  hir  degree, 
re  the  lord,  and  sithen  his  meinee, 
that  he  came,  som  maner  honest  thing  ; 
lich  they  were  as  glad  of  his  coming 
le  is  fayn,  whan  that  the  sonne  up  riseth. 
re  of  this  as  now,  for  it  sufficetli. 
so  befell,  this  Marchant  on  a  day 
him  to  maken  redy  his  array 
i  the  toun  of  Brugges  for  to  fare, 
•n  ther  a  portion  of  ware  : 
lich  he  hath  to  Paris  sent  anon 
sager,  and  praied  hath  Dan  John 
e  shuld  come  to  Seint  Denis,  and  pleie 
lim,  and  with  his  wif,  a  day  or  tweic, 
to  Brugges  went,  in  alie  wise. 

noble  Monk,  of  which  I  you  devise, 
»f  his  Abbot,  as  him  list,  licence, 
ise  he  was  a  man  of  high  prudence, 
ce  ar  officer  out  for  to  ride, 
n  hir  granges,  and  hir  bernes  wide) 
nto  Seint  Denis  he  cometh  anon. 
>  was  so  welcome  as  my  lord  Dan  John, 
tre  cousin,  ful  of  curtesie  ? 
lim  he  brought  a  jubbe  of  Malvesie, 
<e  another  ful  of  fine  Vemage, 
)latile,  as  ay  was  his  usage  : 
kus  I  let  hem  etc,  and  drinke,  and  pleye, 
uurehant  and  this  monk,  a  day  or  tweye. 


The  thriddo  day  this  marchant  up  ariseth. 
And  on  his  nodes  sadly  him  aviseth  : 
And  up  into  his  countour  hous  goth  he. 
To  reken  with  himselven,  wel  may  be. 
Of  thilke  yere,  how  that  it  with  him  stood. 
And  how  that  he  dispended  had  his  good. 
And  if  that  he  encresed  were  or  non. 
His  bookes  and  his  bagges  many  on 
He  lavth  befom  him  on  his  counting  bord. 
Ful  nche  was  his  tresour  and  his  herd  ; 
For  which  ful  fast  his  countour  dore  ho  sliet  ; 
And  eke  he  n'olde  no  man  shuld  him  let 
Of  his  accountes,  for  the  mene  time  : 
And  thus  he  sit,  til  it  was  passed  prime. 

Dan  John  was  risen  in  the  morwe  also, 
And  in  the  gardin  walketh  to  and  fro, 
And  hath  his  thinges  sayd  ful  curteisly. 

This  goode  wif  came  walking  prively 
Into  the  gardin,  ther  he  walketh  soft. 
And  him  salueth,  as  she  hath  don  oft : 
A  maiden  child  came  in  hire  corapagiiie, 
Which  as  hire  lust  she  may  goveme  and  gic^ 
For  yet  under  the  yerde  was  the  maide. 

O  dere  cosin  min  Dan  John,  she  saide, 
What  aileth  vou  so  rathe  for  to  arise ! 

Nece,  quod  he,  it  ought  ynough  suffise 
Five  houres  for  to  slope  upon  a  night :       z     y" 
But  it  were  for  an  olde  appalled  wight,    ^  *^  *  * 
As  ben  thise  wedded  men,  that  lie  and  dare, 
As  in  a  fourme  sitteth  a  wery  hare. 
Were  al  forstraught  with  houndes  gret  and  small 
But,  dere  nece,  why  be  ye  so  pale  t 
I  trowe  certes,  that  our  goode  man 
Hath  you  laboured,  sith  this  night  began. 
That  you  were  node  to  resten  hastily. 
And  with  that  word  ho  lough  ful  merily. 
And  of  his  owen  thought  he  wexe  all  red. 

This  ffdre  wif  gan  for  to  shake  hire  hed. 
And  saied  thus ;  Ye,  God  wote  all,  quod  she. 
Nay,  cosin  min,  it  stant  not  so  with  me. 
For  by  that  God,  that  yave  me  soule  and  lif, 
In  all  the  reame  of  Fraunce  is  ther  no  wif. 
That  lasse  lust  hath  to  that  sory  play  ; 
For  I  may  singe  alas  and  wala  wa 
That  I  was  borne,  but  to  no  wight  (quod  she) 
Dare  I  not  tell  how  that  it  stant  with  me. 
Wherfore  I  thinke  out  of  this  lend  to  wende. 
Or  elles  of  myself  to  make  an  ende. 
So  ful  am  I  of  drede  and  eke  of  care. 

This  monk  began  upon  this  wif  to  stare. 
And  sayd,  Alas  1  my  nece,  God  forbede. 
That  ye  for  any  sorwe,  or  any  drede. 
Fordo  yourself :  but  telleth  me  your  grcfe, 
Paraventure  I  may  in  your  mischefe 
Conseile  or  helpe  :  and  therfore  telleth  me 
All  your  ^nnoy,  for  it  shal  ben  secree. 
For  on  myPortos  here  I  make  an  oth. 
That  never  in  my  lif,  for  lefe  ne  loth, 
Ne  shal  I  of  no  conseil  you  bewray. 

The  same  agen  to  you,  quod  she,  I  say. 
By  God  and  by  this  Portos  I  you  swere. 
Though  men  me  wolden  all  in  peces  tere, 
Ne  shal  I  never,  for  to  gon  to  helle, 
Bewrey  o  word  of  thing  that  ye  me  tell, 
Nought  for  no  cosinage,  ne  alliance, 
But  veraily  for  love  and  affiance. 
Thus  ben  they  swome,  and  hereupon  they  kiste^ 
And  echo  of  nem  told  other  what  hem  liste. 

Cosin,  quod  she,  if  that  I  had  a  space. 
As  I  have  non,  and  namely  m.  tbaa  '^Naka^ 
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Than  wold  I  tell  a  legend  of  my  Itf, 
What  I  have  siiffred  sith  I  was  a  wif 
With  min  husbond,  al  be  he  your  oosin. 

Nay,  quod  this  monk,  by  (rod  and  Seint  Martin, 
He  n'is  no  more  cosin  unto  me, 
Than  is  the  leef  that  hangeth  on  the  tree : 
I  clepe  him  so  by  Seint  Denis  of  France 
To  han  the  more  cause  of  acquaintance 
Of  you,  which  I  have  lored  specially 
AboTcn  alle  women  sikerly, 
This  swere  I  you  on  my  professioun  :  , 
Telleth  your  grefe,  lest  that  he  come  adoun. 
And  hasteth  you,  and  goth  away  anon. 

Mt  dere  lore,  quod  she,  o  my  Dan  John, 
Pnl  lefe  were  me  this  conseil  for  to  hide, 
But  out  it  mote,  I  may  no  lenger  abide. 

Myn  husbond  is  to  me  the  werste  man. 
That  ever  was  sith  that  the  world  began  : 
Bat  sith  I  am  a  wif,  it  sit  not  me 
To  tellen  no  wight  of  our  privetce. 
Neither  in  bed,  ne  in  non  other  place  ; 
God  shilde  I  shulde  it  tellen  for  his  grace  ; 
A  wif  ne  shal  not  sayn  of  hire  husbond 
But  all  honour,  as  I  can  understond  ; 
Save  unto  you  thus  moch  I  tellen  shal : 
As  helpe  me  God,  he  is  nought  worth  at  all. 
In  no  degree,  the  Talue  of  a  flie. 
But  yet  me  greveth  most  his  nigardie  : 
And  wel  ye  wot,  that  women  naturally 
Desiren  thinges  sixe,  as  wel  as  I. 
They  wolden  that  hir  husbondes  shulden  be 
Hardy,  and  wise,  and  riche,  and  therto  free, 
And  buxome  to  his  wif,  and  fresh  a-bedde. 
But  b^  that  ilke  Lord  that  for  us  bledde. 
For  his  honour  myselven  for  to  array, 
A  sonday  next  I  muste  nedes  pay 
An  hundred  franks,  or  elles  am  I  lome. 
Yet  were  me  lever  that  I  were  unbome, 
Than  me  were  don  a  sclandre  or  vilanic. 
And  if  min  husbond  eke  might  it  espie, 
I  n'ere  but  lost ;  and  therfore  I  you  prey 
Lene  me  this  summe,  or  elles  mote  I  dev. 
Dan  John,  I  say,  lene  me  this  hundred  frankes  ; 
Parde  I  wol  not  faille  you  my  thankes, 
If  that  you  list  to  do  that  I  you  pray. 
For  at  a  certain  day  I  wol  you  pay. 
And  do  to  you  what  plesance  and  service 
That  I  may  don,  right  as  you  list  devise  : 
And  but  I  do,  God  take  on  me  vengeance. 
As  foule  as  ever  had  Genelun  of  France. 

This  gentil  monk  answerd  in  this  manere  ; 
Sow  trewely,  min  owen  lady  dere, 
I  have  (quod  he)  on  you  so  grete  a  routhe, 
That  I  you  swere,  and  plighte  you  my  trouthe, 
That  whan  your  husbond  is  to  Flandres  fare, 
I  wol  deliver  you  out  of  this  care, 
For  I  wol  bringen  you  an  hundred  frankes. 
And  with  that  word  he  caught  hire  by  the  flaukea. 
And  hire  embraced  hard,  and  kiste  hire  oft. 
Goth  now  your  wny,  quod  he,  al  stille  and  soft. 
And  let  us  dine  as  sone  as  that  ye  may. 
For  by  my  kalender  it  is  prime  of  day : 
Goth  now,  and  beth  as  trewe  as  I  shal  be. 

Now  elles  God  forbede,  sire,  quod  she  ; 
And  forth  she  goth,  as  joly  as  a  pie. 
And  bad  the  cokes  that  they  shuld  hem  hie. 
So  that  men  mighten  dine,  and  that  anon. 
Up  to  hire  husbond  is  this  wif  ygon, 
And  knocketh  at  his  countour  boldely. 
</ui  €si  la  $  guod  he.     Peter,  it  am  1, 


Quod  she.    What,  sire,  how  longe  wol  yo  fait  f 
How  longe  time  wol  ye  rekeu  and  east 
Your  summes,  and  your  bookes,  and  your  thing« 
The  devil  have  part  of  all  swiche  rekeninges. 
Ye  han  ynough  parde  of  Goddes  sonde. 
Come  doun  tcnday,  and  let  your  bagg^fl  stonde. 
Ne  be  ye  not  ashamed,  that  Dan  John 
Shal  fasting  all  this  day  olgnge  gon ! 
What !  let  us  here  a  masse,  and  go  we  dine. 

Wif,  quod  this  man,  litel  canst  thoa  divine 
The  curious  besine«se  that  we  have : 
For  of  us  chapmen,  all  so  God  me  save. 
And  by  that  lord  that  cleped  is  Seint  Ive, 
Scarsly  amonges  twenty  ten  shul  thrive 
Continuelly,  lasting  unto  oure  age. 
We  moun  wel  maken  chere  and  good  visage, 
And  driven  forth  the  world  as  it  may  be. 
And  kcpen  oure  cstat  in  privitee. 
Til  we  be  ded,  or  elles  that  we  play 
A  pilgrimage,  or  gon  out  of  the  way. 
And  therfore  have  I  gret  necesaitee 
Upon  this  queinte  world  to  avisen  me. 
For  evermore  mote  we  stond  in  drede 
Of  hap  and  fortune  in  our  chapmanhede. 

To  Flandres  wol  I  go  to-morwe  at  day. 
And  come  agein  as  sone  as  ever  I  may  : 
For  which,  my  dere  wif,  I  thee  beseke 
As  be  to  every  wight  buxom  and  meke. 
And  for  to  kepe  our  good  be  curious. 
And  honestly  goveme  wel  our  hous. 
Thou  hast  vnough,  in  every  manor  wise, 
That  to  a  thrifty  houshold  may  suflSce. 
Thee  lacketh  non  array,  ne  no  vitaille  ; 
Of  silver  in  thy  purse  shalt  thou  not  fSulle. 
And  with  that  word  his  countour  dore  he  sliette^ 
And  doun  he  goth  ;  no  lenger  wold  he  lettc  ; 
And  hastily  a  masse  was  ther  saide. 
And  spedily  the  tables  were  ylaide. 
And  to  the  diner  iaste  they  hem  spcdde, 
And  richely  this  monk  the  chapman  fedde. 

And  after  diner  Dan  John  sobrely 
This  chapman  toke  apart,  and  prively 
He  said  him  thus  ;  Cosin,  it  stondeth  so. 
That,  wel  I  see,  to  Brugges  ye  wol  go, 
God  and  Seint  Austin  spede  you  and  gide. 
I  pray  you,  cosin,  wisely  that  ye  ride  ; 
Gioverneth  you  also  of  your  diete 
Attemprelj,  and  namely  in  th»  hete. 
fletwix  us  two  nedeth  no  strange  fare  ; 
Fare  wel,  coun,  Grod  shilde  you  fro  care. 
If  any  thing  ther  be  by  day  or  night. 
If  it  lie  in  my  power  and  my  might. 
That  ye  me  wol  command  in  any  wise. 
It  shal  be  don,  right  as  ye  wol  devi^. 

But  o  thing  or  ye  go,  if  it  may  be, 
I  wolde  prayen  you  for  to  lene  me 
An  hundred  frankes  for  a  weke  or  tweye. 
For  certain  bestes  that  I  muste  beye. 
To  storen  with  a  place  that  is  ourcs  : 
(God  helpe  me  so,  1  wold  that  it  were  youres) 
I  shal  not  faille  surely  of  my  day. 
Not  for  a  thousand  frankes,  a  mile  way. 
But  let  this  thing  be  secree,  I  you  preye  ; 
For  yet  to-night  thise  bestes  mote  1  beye. 
And  fare  now  wel,  min  owen  cosin  dere. 
Grand  mercjf  of  your  cost  and  of  your  chere. 

This  noble  marchant  gentilly  auou 
Answerd  and  said,  O  cosin  mm  Dan  John, 
Now  sikeriy  this  is  a  smal  requeste  : 
My  gold  is  youres,  «han  that  it  you  leste« 
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only  my  gold,  but  my  chaffare  : 
At  you  lest,  God  shilde  that  ye  spare, 
ing  is,  ye  know  it  wel  ynough 
nen,  that  hir  money  is  hir  plough, 
in  creancen  while  we  hau  a  name, 
lies  for  to  lien  it  is  no  game, 
gen,  whan  it  Hth  in  your  esc ; 
y  might  ful  fayn  wold  I  you  plese. 
hundred  frankes  fet  he  forth  anon, 
vely  he  toke  hem  to  Dan  John  : 
it  in  al  this  world  wist  of  this  lone, 
his  marchant,  and  Dan  John  alone, 
inke,  and  speke,  and  rome  awhile  and  pleye, 
Dan  John  rideth  to  his  abbeye. 
lorwe  came,  and  forth  this  marchant  rideth 
dres  ward,  his  prentis  wel  him  gideth, 
une  in  to  Brugges  merily. 
h  this  marchant  faste  and  besily 
is  nede,  and  bieth,  and  creanceth  ; 
icr  playeth  at  the  dis,  ne  dancetli ; 
I  marchant,  sliortly  for  to  tell, 
th  his  lif,  and  ther  I  let  him  dwell, 
onday  next  the  marchant  was  agon, 
t  Denis  yeomen  is  Dan  John, 
3une  and  berde  all  fresh  and  newe  yshave. 
ic  houH  ther  n*as  so  litel  a  knave, 
ight  elles,  that  he  n^as  ful  fain, 
\  my  lord  Dan  John  was  come  again, 
trtly  to  the  point  right  for  to  gon, 
re  wif  accordetli  with  Dan  John, 
'  thise  hundred  frankes  he  shuld  all  night 
lire  in  his  armes  bolt-upright : 
3  accord  parformed  was  in  dede. 
1  all  night  a  besy  lif  they  lede 
IS  day,  tliat  Dan  John  yede  his  way, 
1  the  meinie  fare  wel,  have  good  day. 
of  hem,  ne  no  wight  in  the  toun, 
Dan  John  right  non  suspectioun  ; 
th  he  rideth  home  to  his  abbey, 
'  him  liste,  no  more  of  him  I  sey. 
marchant,  whan  that  ended  was  the  (aire, 
t  Denis  he  gan  for  to  repaii-e, 
h  his  wif  he  maketh  feste  and  chere, 
cth  hire  that  chaffare  is  so  derc, 
des  muste  he  make  a  chevisance, 
was  bonde  in  a  recognisance, 
n  twenty  thouBand  sheldes  anon, 
ch  this  marchant  is  to  Pai'is  gon 
re  of  certain  frendes  that  he  hadde 
ji  frankes,  and  som  with  him  he  ladde. 
Bin  that  he  was  come  in  to  the  toun, 
t  chiertee  and  gret  affectioun 
in  John  he  gotu  him  first  to  pleye  ; 
to  axe  or  borwe  of  him  moneye, 
to  wetc  and  seen  of  his  welfare, 
to  tellen  him  of  his  chaffare, 
les  don,  whan  they  ben  mette  in  fere, 
fohn  him  maketh  feste  and  mery  chei*e  ; 
him  tolde  agen  ful  specially, 
had  wel  y bought  and  graciously 
;d  be  God)  all  hole  his  marchandise  : 
It  he  must  in  alle  roanere  wise 
\  chevisance,  as  for  his  beste  :  • 

41  he  shulde  ben  in  joye  and  roste. 
in  answered,  Certes  I  am  fain, 
in  hele  be  comen  home  again  : 
hat  I  were  riche,  as  have  I  blissc, 
ty  tliousaud  sheldes  shuld  ye  not  misse, 
M)  kindely  this  other  day 
ie  gold,  and  as  1  can  and  may 


I  thanke  you,  by  God  and  by  Seint  Jame. 
But  natheles  I  toke  unto  our  Dame, 
Your  wif  at  home,  the  same  gold  again 
Upon  your  benche,  she  wote  it  wel  certain^ 
By  certain  tokenes  that  I  can  hire  tell. 
Now  by  your  leve,  I  may  no  lenger  dwell ; 
Our  abbot  wol  out  of  this  toun  anon. 
And  in  his  compagnie  I  muste  gon. 
Grete  wel  our  dame,  min  owen  nece  swcte. 
And  farewel,  dere  cosin,  til  we  mete. 

This  marchant,  which  that  was  ful  ware  and  wisej 
Creanced  hatli,  and  paide  eke  in  Paris 
To  certain  Lumbardes  redy  in  hir  hond 
The  summe  of  gold,  and  gate  of  hem  his  bond. 
And  home  he  goth,  mery  as  a  popingay. 
For  wel  he  knew  he  stood  in  swiche  array. 
That  nedes  muste  he  winne  in  that  viage 
A  thousand  frankes,  above  all  his  costage. 

His  wif  ful  redy  mette  him  at  the  gate. 
As  she  was  wont  of  old  usage  algate  : 
And  all  that  night  in  roirthe  they  ben  sette. 
For  he  was  riche,  and  clerely  out  of  dette. 
Whan  it  was  day,  this  nutrchant  gan  enbrace 
His  wif  all  newe,  and  kiste  hire  in  hire  face. 
And  up  he  goth,  and  maketh  it  ful  tough. 
No  more,  quod  she,  by  God  ye  haVe  ynough  : 
And  wantonly  agen  with  him  she  plaide. 
Til  at  the  last  this  mareliant  to  hire  saide. 

By  God,  quod  he,  I  am  a  litel  wrothe 
With  you,  my  wif,  although  it  be  me  lothe  : 
And  wote  ye  why !  by  God,  as  tliat  I  gesse. 
That  ye  ban  made  a  manere  strangenesse 
Betwixen  me  and  my  cosin  Dan  John. 
Ye  shuld  have  warned  me,  or  I  had  gon, 
That  he  you  had  an  hundred  frankes  paide 
By  redy  token  :  and  held  him  evil  apaide, 
For  that  I  to  him  spake  of  chevisance  : 
(Me  semed  so  as  by  his  contenance) 
But  natheles  by  God  our  heven  king, 
I  thoughte  not  to  axe  of  him  no  thing. 
I  pray  thee,  wif,  ne  do  thou  no  more  so. 
Tell  me  alway,  er  that  I  fro  thee  go. 
If  any  dettour  hath  in  min  absence 
Ypaide  thee,  lest  thnrgh  thy  negligence 
I  might  him  axe  a  thing  Uiat  he  bath  p«ide. 

This  wif  was  not  afei^e  ne  affraide. 
But  boldely  she  saide,  and  that  anon  ; 
Mary  I  defie  that  false  monk  Dan  John, 
I  kepe  not  of  his  tokenes  never  a  del ; 
He  toke  me  certain  gold,  I  wote  it  wel. 
What !  evil  thedome  on  his  monkes  snoute ! 
For,  God  it  wote,  I  wend  withouten  doute. 
That  he  had  yeve  it  me,  because  of  you. 
To  don  therwith  min  honour  and  my  prow. 
For  cosinage,  and  eke  for  beUe  ohertff 
That  he  hath  had  ful  often  times  here. 
But  sith  I  see  I  stonde  in  swiche  disjoint, 
1  wol  answere  you  shortly  to  the  point. 

Ye  have  mo  slakke  dettours  thui  am  I : 
For  I  wol  pay  you  wel  and  redilv 
Fro  day  to  day,  and  if  so  be  I  faiUe, 
I  am  your  wif,  score  it  upon  my  taile. 
And  1  shal  pay  as  sone  as  ever  I  may. 
For  by  my  trouth,  I  have  on  min  array, 
And  not  in  waste,  bestowed  it  every  del. 
And  for  I  have  bestowed  it  so  wel 
For  your  honour,  for  Goddes  sake  I  say, 
As  beth  not  wrothe,  but  let  us  laugh  and  play. 
Ye  shal  my  joly  body  han  to  wedde  : 
By  God  I  n^Ql  not  pay  you  but  a-bedde : 
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ForyoTe  it  me,  min  owen  spouse  dere  ; 
Tume  hitherward  and  maketh  better  cliere. 
This  marehant  saw  ther  was  no  remedy  : 
And  for  to  chide,  it  n'ere  bat  a  foly, 
Sith  thai  the  Uung  may  not  amended  be. 


Now,  wir,  he  said,  and  I  foryeve  it  thee  ; 
But  by  thy  lif  ne  be  no  more  so  large  ; 
Kepe  bet  my  good,  this  yeve  I  thee  in  charge. 
Thus  endeth  now  my  tale,  and  God  us  sende 
Taling  ynough,  unto  our  hves  ende. 
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Wbl  said  by  corpus  Domini,  quod  our  Hostc, 
Now  longe  mote  thou  sailen  by  the  coste, 
Thou  ^entil  Maister,  gentil  Marinere. 
God  give  the  monke  a  thousand  last  quad  ycre. 
A  ha,  felawes,  beth  ware  of  swiche  a  jape. 
The  monke  put  in  the  mannes  hode  an  ape. 
And  in  his  wifes  eke,  by  Seint  Austin. 
Draweth  no  monkes  more  into  your  in. 

But  now  passe  over,  and  let  us  seke  aboute. 
Who  shal  now  tellen  first  of  all  this  route 
Another  tale :  and  with  that  word  he  said. 
As  curteisly  as  it  had  ben  a  maid. 

My  lady  Prioresse,  by  your  leve. 
So  that  I  wist  I  shuld  you  not  agreve, 
I  wolde  demon,  that  ye  tellen  shold 
A  tale  next,  if  so  were  that  ye  wold. 
Now  wol  ye  vouchesauf,  my  Udy  dere  I 

GUuUy,  quod  she,  and  saido  as  ye  diul  here. 
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0  Lord  our  lord,  thy  name  how  mcrveillous 
Is  in  this  large  world  ysprad  !  (quod  she) 
For  not  al  only  thy  laude  precious 
Parfourmed  is  by  men  of  dignitee, 
But  by  the  mouth  of  children  thy  bountee 
Parfourmed  is,  for  on  the  brest  souking 
Somtime  she  wen  they  thin  herying. 

Wherfore  in  laude,  as  I  can  best  and  may, 
Of  thee  and  of  the  white  lily  flour. 
Which  that  thee  bare,  and  is  a  maide  alway, 
Tu  tell  a  storie  I  wol  do  my  labour  ; 
Not  that  I  may  encresen  hire  honour. 
For  she  hireselven  is  honour  and  rote 
Of  bountee,  next  hire  sone,  and  soules  bote. 

O  mother  maide,  o  maide  and  mother  fre, 
0  bushe  unbrent,  brenning  in  Moyses  sight. 
That  ravishedest  doun  fro  the  deitee, 
Thurghthiahumble86e,the  gost  that  in  thee  alight : 
Of  whos  vertue,  whan  he  thin  herte  light. 
Conceived  was  the  fathers  sapience  : 
Helpe  me  to  tell  it  in  thy  reverence. 

Lady,  thy  bountee,  thy  magnificence, 
Thy  vertue  and  thy  gret  humilitee, 
Ther  may  no  tonge  expresse  in  no  science : 
For  somtime,  lady,  or  men  pray  to  theo^ 
Thou  gost  befom  of  thy  benigniteey 
And  getest  us  the  light,  of  thy  prayere« 
To  gidcn  us  unto  thy  soue  so  dere. 


My  conning  Ib  so  weke,  o  blisful  queuc^ 
For  to  declare  thy  grete  worthinesse. 
That  I  ne  may  the  weighte  not  sustene  ; 
But  as  a  child  of  twelf  moneth  old  or  lesse. 
That  can  unnethes  any  word  expresse. 
Right  so  fare  I,  and  therfore  I  you  pray, 
Gideth  my  song,  that  I  shal  of  you  say. 


Ther  was  in  Asie,  in  a  gret  citee, 
Amonges  Cristen  folk  a  Jewerie, 
Sustened  by  a  lord  of  that  contree. 
For  foule  usure,  and  lucre  of  vilanie. 
Hateful  to  Crist,  and  to  hit  compagnie : 
And  thurgh  the  stretemen  mighten  ride  and  wendc 
For  it  was  free,  and  open  at  eyther  ende. 

A  litel  scole  of  Cristen  folk  ther  stood 
Doun  at  the  ferther  ende,  in  which  ther  were 
Children  an  hepe  comen  of  Cristen  blood. 
That  lemed  in  that  scole  ycre  by  yere, 
Swiche  manere  doctrine  as  men  used  there  : 
This  is  to  say,  to  singen  and  to  rede. 
As  smale  children  don  in  hir  childhede. 

Among  thise  children  was  a  widewes  sone, 
A  litel  clergion,  sevene  yere  of  age. 
That  day  by  day  to  scole  was  his  wonc, 
And  eke  also,  wheras  he  sey  the  image 
Of  Cristes  moder,  had  he  in  usage. 
As  him  was  taught,  to  knele  adoun,  and  say 
Ave  Marie,  as  he  goth  by  the  way. 

Thus  hath  this  widewe  hire  litel  sone  ytaught 
Our  blisful  Lady,  Cristes  raoder  dere. 
To  worship  ay,  and  he  forgate  it  naught : 
For  sely  childe  wol  alway  sone  lere. 
But  ay,  whan  I  remembre  on  this  matere, 
Seint  Nicholas  staot  ever  in  my  presence. 
For  he  so  yong  to  Crist  did  reverence. 

This  litel  childe  his  fitel  book  leming^ 
As  he  sate  in  tlie  scole  at  hb  primere. 
He  Alma  redempiorie  herde  sing, 
As  children  lered  hir  antiphonere  : 
And  as  he  dorst,  he  drow  him  nei'e  and  nere, 
And  herkened  ay  the  wordes  and  the  note. 
Til  he  the  fiivte  vers  coude  al  by  rote. 

Nought  wist  he  what  this  Latin  was  to  sayj 
For  he  so  yonge  and  tendre  was  of  age  ; 
But  on  a  day  his  felaw  gan  he  pray 
To  expounden  him  this  song  in  his  langage^ 
Or  telle  him  why  this  song  was  in  usage : 
This  prayde  he  him  to  construe  and  declare. 
Ful  often  time  upon  his  knees  bare. 
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His  felaw,  which  that  elder  was  than  he, 
Answerd  him  thus  :  This  song,  I  have  herd  baj. 
Was  maked  of  oar  blisfal  Lady  fre. 
Hire  to  aalue,  and  eke  hire  for  to  prey 
To  ben  oar  help,  and  soeoar  whan  we  dey. 
1  can  no  more  expound  in  this  matere  : 
I  lerna  song,  I  can  but  smal  grammere. 

And  is  this  song  maked  in  reverence 
Of  Cristes  moder!  said  this  innocent; 
Now  certes  I  wol  don  my  diligence 
To  eonne  it  all,  or  Cristemasse  be  went, 
Though  that  I  for  roy  primer  shal  be  shent. 
And  shal  be  betcn  thries  in  an  houre, 
J  vol  it  conne,  our  Ladie  for  to  honoure. 

His  felaw  taught  him  homeward  prively 
Fro  day  to  day,  til  he  coude  it  by  rote. 
And  than  he  song  it  wel  and  boldely 
Fro  word  to  wora  aecording  with  the  note : 
Twies  a  day  it  passed  thurgh  his  throte. 
To  scoleward  and  homewanl  whan  he  weute: 
On  Cristes  moder  set  was  his  entente. 

As  I  hare  said,  thurghout  the  Jewerie 
This  litel  child  as  he  came  to  and  fro, 
Kia.1  merily  than  wold  he  sing  and  crie, 
O  ^Ima  redempioru,  ever  mo : 
Tlie  swetenesse  hath  his  herte  persed  so 
Of  Cristes  moder,  that  to  hire  to  pray 
He  cannot  stint  of  singing  by  the  way. 

Oar  firste  fo,  the  serpent  Sathanas, 
That  hath  in  Jewes  herte  his  waspes  nest, 
^p  twale  and  said,  O  Ebraike  peple,  aUui ! 
*«  this  to  you  a  thing  that  is  honest, 
That  swiche  a  boy  shal  walken  as  him  leste 
*3^  JOQr  despit,  and  sing  of  swiche  sentence, 
^v  hich  is  again  our  lawes  reverence  I 

f  J^  thennesforth  tlie  Jewes  liaa  conspired 
«hia  innocent  out  of  this  world  to  chace  : 
y  n  homicide  therto  ban  they  hired, 
'^  in  an  aleye  liad  a  privee  place, 
5^«  as  the  child  gan  forthby  for  to  pace, 
^  cursed  Jew  him  bent,  and  held  him  fast, 
^^  cut  his  throte,  and  in  a  pit  him  cast. 

nJ  *%y  that  in  a  wardrope  they  him  threwe, 
Q  *>^r  as  thise  Jewes  purgen  hir  entraille. 
^^f^^i^Bed  folk,  of  Herodes  alle  newe, 
w*^t  may  your  evil  entente  you  availle  I 
And*^  wol  out,  certem  it  wol  not  faille, 
rpr^  tiamely  ther  the  honour  of  God  shal  spredo  : 
^  blood  out  crieth  on  your  cursed  dede. 

jj^  taartyr  souded  in  virzinitee, 

m?^  niaist  thou  singe,  and  folwen  ever  in  on 

Q.^  ^hite  lamb  celestial,  quod  she, 

In  ^^^^^  ^®  S^^  Evangelist  Seint  John 

^Pathmos  wrote,  whidi  sayth  that  they  that 

z^orn  this  lamb,  and  singe  a  song  al  newe, 

^Qftt  never  fleshly  woman  they  ne  knewe. 

^his  poure  widewe  awaiteth  al  that  night 
^|*Wr  hire  litel  childe,  and  he  came  nou^t : 
^r  which  as  sone  as  it  was  dayes  light, 
^ith  face  pale  of  drede  and  besy  thought, 
^e  bath  at  scole  and  elleswher  him  sought, 
Til  finally  she  gan  so  fer  aspie, 
Ait  ha  hfll  aeen  was  in  the  Jewerie. 
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With  modres  pitee  in  hire  brest  enclosed 
She  goth,  as  she  were  half  out  of  hire  minde. 
To  every  place,  wher  she  hath  supposed 
By  likelthed  hire  litel  child  to  fiude : 
And  ever  on  Cristes  moder  meke  and  kinde 
She  cried,  and  at  the  Uste  thus  she  wrought. 
Among  the  cursed  Jewes  she  him  sought. 

She  freyneth,  and  she  praieth  pttously 
To  every  Jew  that  dwelled  in  thilke  place^ 
To  telle  hire,  if  hire  child  went  ought  forthby  s 
They  sayden.  Nay  ;  but  Jesu  of  his  grace 
Yave  in  hire  thought,  within  a  litel  space. 
That  in  that  place  after  hire  sone  she  cride, 
Ther  he  was  casten  in  a  pit  beside. 

0  grete  Grod,  that  parformest  thy  laude 
By  mouth  of  innocentes,  lo  here  tby  might ! 
This  gemme  of  chastitee,  this  emeraude. 
And  eke  of  martirdome  the  ruble  bright, 
Ther  he  with  throte  ycorven  lay  upright 
He  Alma  redemptoris  gan  to  singe 
So  loude,  that  all  the  place  gan  to  ringe. 

The  Cristen  folk,  that  thurgh  the  strete  went6| 
In  comen,  for  to  wondre  upon  this  thing  : 
And  hastifly  they  for  the  provost  sente. 
He  came  anon  vrithouten  tarying. 
And  herieth  Crist,  that  is  of  heven  king. 
And  eke  his  moder,  honour  of  mankind. 
And  after  that  the  Jewes  let  he  binde. 

This  child  with  pitous  lamentation 
Was  taken  up,  singing  his  song  alway  : 
And  with  honour  and  gret  procession. 
They  carien  him  unto  the  next  abbey. 
His  moder  swouning  by  the  here  lay  ; 
Unnethes  might  the  peple  that  was  there 
This  newe  Rachel  bringen  fro  his  here. 

With  tarment,  and  with  shameful  deth  eehe  on 
This  provost  doth  thise  Jewes  for  to  sterve. 
That  of  this  mord<>jr  wiste,  and  that  anon  ; 
He  n*olde  no  swiche  cursednesse  observe  : 
Evil  shal  he  liave,  that  evil  wol  deserve. 
Therfore  with  wilde  hors  he  did  hem  drawe. 
And  after  that  he  heng  hem  by  the  lawe. 

Upon  his  here  ay  lith  this  innocent 
Befom  the  auter  while  the  masse  last : 
And  after  that,  the  abbot  with  his  covent 
Han  spedde  hem  for  to  berie  him  ful  fast : 
And  whan  they  holy  water  on  him  cast. 
Yet  spake  this  child,  whan  spreint  was  the  holy  ti-^tel 
And  sang,  o  Alma  redemptorit  mater. 

This  abbot,  which  that  was  an  holy  man. 
As  monkes  ben,  or  elles  ought  to  be, 
This  yonge  child  to  conjure  he  began. 
And  said  ;  O  dere  child,  I  luUse  thee 
In  vertue  of  the  holy  Trinitee, 
Tell  me  what  is  thy  cause  for  to  sing, 
Sith  that  thy  throte  is  cut  to  roy  seming. 

My  throte  is  cut  unto  my  nckke-bou, 
Saide  tliis  child,  and  as  by  way  of  kinde 
I  shuld  have  deyd,  ye  longe  time  agon  : 
But  Jesu  Crist,  as  ye  in  bookes  finde, 
Wol  that  his  glory  last  and  be  in  mindc, 
And  for  the  worship  of  his  moder  dere. 
Yet  may  I  sing  o  Alma  loude  and  dere. 
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Thb  welle  of  mercie,  Cristes  moder  swete, 
I  loved  alway,  as  after  my  oooning : 
And  whan  that  I  my  Hf  shnlde  forlete, 
To  me  she  came,  and  bad  me  for  to  sing 
This  antem  veraily  in  my  dying. 
As  ye  han  herde,  and,  whan  that  I  had  songe, 
Me  thought  she  Uud  a  grain  upon  my  tonge. 

Wherfore  I  sing,  and  sing  I  mote  certain 
In  honour  of  that  blisful  maiden  free, 
rU  fro  my  tonge  of  taken  is  the  gram. 
And  after  that  thus  saide  she  to  me ; 
My  litel  child,  than  wol  I  fetchen  thee. 
Whan  that  the  grain  is  fro  thy  tong  ytake : 
Be  not  agaste,  I  wol  thee  not  forsslce. 

This  holy  monk,  this  abbot  him  mene  I, 
His  tonge  out  caught,  and  toke  away  the  grain  ; 
And  he  yave  up  the  gost  ful  softely. 
And  whan  this  abbot  had  this  wonder  sein» 


His  salte  teres  trilled  adoun  as  reyne : 
And  groff  he  fell  al  pUtte  upon  the  groimd. 
And  still  he  lay,  as  he  had  ben  ybound. 

The  covent  lay  eke  upon  the  pavement 
Weping  and  herying  Crates  moder  dere. 
And  after  that  they  risen,  and  forth  ben  went, 
And  toke  away  this  martir  fro  his  here. 
And  in  a  tombe  of  marble  stones  dere 
Enclosen  they  his  litel  body  swete  : 
Ther  he  is  now,  God  lene  us  for  to  mete. 

O  yonge  Hew  of  Lincoln,  slain  also 
With  cursed  Jewes,  as  it  is  notable, 
For  it  n'is  but  a  litel  while  ago. 
Pray  eke  for  us,  we  sinful  folk  unstable. 
That  of  his  mercy  God  so  merciable 
On  us  his  grete  mercie  multiplie, 
For  reverence  of  his  moder  Marie. 


THE   RIME   OF  SIRE   THOPAS. 


PROLOGUE  TO  SIRE  THOPAS. 


Whan  said  was  this  miracle,  every  man 

As  sober  was,  that  wonder  was  to  uee, 

Til  that  our  boste  to  Japen  he  began. 

And  than  at  erst  he  loked  upon  ine. 

And  saide  thus  ;  What  man  art  tliou  ?  quod  he. 

Thou  lokest,  as  thou  woldest  finde  an  hare, 

For  ever  upon  the  ground  I  see  thee  stare. 

Approche  nere,  and  loke  up  merily. 
Novv  ware  you,  sires,  and  let  thi^  mau  have  place. 
He  in  the  waste  is  sliapen  as  wel  as  I  : 
This  were  a  popet  in  an  armc  to  enbrace 
For  any  woman,  smal  and  faire  of  face. 
He  semeth  elvish  by  his  contenance. 
For  unto  no  wight  doth  he  daliance. 

Say  now  somwhat,  sin  other  folk  han  saide  ; 
Tell  us  a  tale  of  mirthe  and  that  anon. 
Hoste,  quod  I,  ne  be  not  evil  apaide. 
For  other  tale  certes  can  I  non. 
But  of  a  rime  I  lemed  yore  agon. 
Ye,  that  is  good,  quod  he,  we  sliullen  here 
Som  deintee  thuig,  me  thinketh  by  thy  cliere. 


THE  RIME  OF  SIRE  THOPAS. 

LiSTEKETU,  lordinges,  in  good  entent. 
And  I  wol  tell  you  verameni 

Of  mirthe  and  of  solas, 
Al  of  a  knight  was  faire  and  gent 
In  bataille  and  in  turnanient, 

His  name  was  sire  Thopaa. 


Ybome  he  was  in  fer  contree, 
In  Flaudres,  al  beyonde  the  sec, 

At  Popering  in  the  place, 
His  father  was  a  man  ful  free. 
And  lord  he  was  of  that  contree, 

As  it  was  Goddes  grace. 

Sire  Thopas  was  a  doughty  swaiu, 
White  was  his  fifu^  as  paindemaiuc 

His  lippes  red  as  rose. 
His  rudde  is  like  scarlet  in  graui. 
And  I  you  tell  in  good  certain 

He  had  a  semely  nose. 

His  here,  his  berde,  was  like  safi*oun| 
That  to  his  girdle  raught  adoun, 

His  shoon  of  cordewane ; 
Of  Brugges  were  his  hosen  broun  ; 
His  robe  was  of  ciclatoun, 

That  coste  many  a  jane. 

He  coude  hunt  at  the  wilde  dere, 
And  ride  on  h&uking  for  the  rivere 

With  grey  gubliauk  on  honde  : 
Therto  he  was  a  good  archere. 
Of  wrastling  was  ther  non  his  pere, 

Ther  ouy  ram  shuld  stonde. 

Ful  many  a  maide  bright  in  hour 
They  mourned  for  him  pur  amour^ 

Whan  hem  were  bet  to  slepe  ; 
But  he  was  chaste  and  no  lechour, 
And  Bwete  as  is  the  bramble  flour^ 

That  beretli  the  red  hope. 

And  so  it  fell  upon  a  day, 
Forsoth,  as  I  you  tellen  may, 

Sire  Thopas  wold  out  ride  ; 
He  worth  upon  his  stede  gray. 
And  in  his  hond  a  launcegay^ 

A  long  sv  erd  by  his  side. 
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He  priketh  thurgh  a  faire  forest, 
Therin  is  many  a  wilde  best, 

Ye  bothe  buck  and  hare, 
And  as  he  priked  North  and  Est, 
I  telle  it  you,  him  had  almeste 

Betidde  a  scry  care. 

Ther  springen  herbes  grete  and  smale. 
The  licoris  and  the  setewale. 

And  many  a  clone  gilofre, 
And  hotemuge  to  put  in  ale. 
Whether  it  be  moist  or  stale. 

Or  for  to  lain  in  cofre. 

The  briddes  singen,  it  is  no  nay, 
The  sperhauk  and  the  popingay. 

That  joye  it  was  to  here. 
The  throstel  cok  made  eke  his  lay. 
The  wode  dove  upon  the  spray 

He  sang  ful  loude  and  clere. 

Sire  Tliopas  fell  in  love-longing 
Al  whan  he  herd  the  throstel  sing. 

And  priked  as  he  were  wood  ; 
His  faire  stede  in  his  priking 
So  swatte,  that  men  might  him  wring, 

Hb  sides  were  al  blood. 

Sire  Thopas  eke  so  wery  was 
For  priking  on  the  softe  gras. 

So  fiers  was  his  corage. 
That  doun  he  laid  him  in  that  place 
To  inaken  his  stede  Hoin  solace, 

And  yaf  him  good  forage. 

A,  Seinte  Mary,  benedicite, 
What  aileth  this  love  at  me 

To  binde  me  so  sore  ! 
Me  dremed  all  this  night  parde. 
An  elf- queue  shal  my  lemmau  be, 

And  slope  under  my  gore. 

An  elf-quene  wol  I  love  ywis, 
For  ill  this  world  no  woman  is 

Worthy  to  be  my  make  ||  in  toun, — 
All  other  women  1  forsake. 
And  to  an  elf-quene  I  me  take 

By  dale  and  eke  by  doun. 

Into  his  sadel  he  clombe  anon. 
And  priked  over  stile  and  ston 

An  elfoquene  for  to  espie, 
Til  he  so  long  had  ridden  and  gone. 
That  he  fond  in  a  privee  wone 

The  contree  of  Faerie. 

Wherin  he  soughte  North  and  South, 
And  oft  he  spied  with  his  mouth 

In  many  a  forest  wilde, 
For  in  that  contree  n*as  Uier  non, 
That  to  him  dorst  ride  or  gon. 

Neither  wif  nc  childe. 

Til  that  ther  came  a  gret  geaunt, 
His  name  was  Sire  OUphiuint, 

A  perilous  man  of  dede. 
He  sayde.  Child,  by  Termagaunt, 
But  if  thou  prike  out  of  myn  haunt. 

Anon  I  slee  thy  stede  ||  with  mace<— 


Here  is  the  Queue  of  Faerie, 
With  harpe,  and  pipe,  and  simphouie, 
Dwelling  in  this  place. 

The  child  sayd,  Al  so  mote  I  the. 
To  morwe  wol  I  meten  iheo, 

Whan  I  have  miu  armours. 
And  yet  I  hope  par  ma  fay^ 
That  thou  shalt  with  this  launcegay 

Abien  it  ful  soure  ;  ||  thy  mawe.. 
Shal  I  perce,  if  I  may. 
Or  it  be  fully  prime  of  the  day. 

For  here  thou  shalt  be  slawe. 

Sire  Thopas  drow  abak  ful  fust ; 
This  geaunt  at  him  stones  cast 

Out  of  a  fei  staffe  sling  : 
But  fau'e  escaped  child  Thopas, 
And  all  it  was  thurgh  Goddes  grace, 

And  tliurgh  his  faire  bering. 

Yet  listeneth,  lordings,  to  my  tale, 
Merier  than  the  nightingale. 

For  now  I  wol  you  roune. 
How  Sire  Thopas  with  sides  smale, 
Priking  over  hill  and  dale. 

Is  comen  age  in  to  tonne. 

His  mer}'  men  commandcth  he. 
To  makeu  him  botlie  game  and  gle, 

For  nodes  must  he  fighte. 
With  a  geaunt  with  hedes  thi*ee. 
For  pai'amour  and  jolitee 

Of  on  that  shone  ful  brighte. 

Do  come,  he  sayd,  my  minestralett 
And  gestours  for  to  tellen  tales 

Anon  in  min  arming. 
Of  romaunces  that  ben  reales. 
Of  |M)pes  and  of  cardiiiales. 

And  eZxe  of  love-longing. 

They  fet  him  first  the  swete  wi% 
And  mede  eke  in  a  maselin. 

And  real  spicerie, 
Of  ginger-bred  that  was  ful  fin. 
And  licoris  and  eke  comin, 

With  suger  that  is  trie. 

He  didde  next  his  white  lere 
Of  cloth  of  lake  fin  and  clere 

A  breche  and  eke  a  sherte, 
And  next  his  shert  an  haketon. 
And  over  that  an  habergeon. 

For  percing  of  his  herte. 

And  over  that  a  fin  liauberk. 
Was  all  ywrought  of  Jewes  werk, 

Ful  strong  it  was  of  pUte, 
And  over  that  his  cote-armoure. 
As  white  as  is  the  lily  floure. 

In  which  he  wold  debate. 

His  slield  was  all  of  gold  so  red. 
And  therin  was  a  bores  bed, 

A  charboude  beside ; 
And  ther  he  swore  on  ale  and  bred 
How  that  the  geaunt  shuld  be  ded. 

Betide  what  so  betide. 
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His  jambenx  were  of  cuirbouljr. 
His  swerdes  sheth  of  ivory. 

His  helme  of  latoun  bright. 
His  sadel  was  of  rewel  bone. 
His  bridel  as  the  sonue  shone, 

Or  as  the  mone  light. 

His  spere  was  of  fin  cypres, 

That  bodeth  werre,  aiid  nothing  pees, 

The  hed  ful  sharpe  yground. 
His  stede  was  all  dapple  gray. 
It  goth  an  aumble  in  the  way 

Ful  softely  and  round  (1  in  londe— 
Lo,  Lordes  min,  here  is  a  fit ; 
If  ye  wol  ony  more  of  it. 

To  telle  it  wcl  I  fond. 


Now  hold  your  mouth  pour  ohariie, 
Bothe  knight  and  lady  fre. 

And  herkeneth  to  roy  spell. 
Of  bataille  and  of  chevalrie, 
Of  ladies  love  and  druerie, 

Anon  I  wul  you  tell. 


Men  speken  of  romaunces  of  pris^ 
Of  Homchild,  and  of  Ipotis, 

Of  Bevis,  and  Sire  Guy, 
Of  Sire  Libeux,  and  Pleindamour, 
But  Sire  Thopas,  he  bereth  the  floor 

Of  real  chevaliia 

His  goode  stede  he  al  bestrode, 
And  forth  upon  his  way  he  glode^ 

As  sparcle  out  of  bronde  ; 
Upon  his  crest  lie  bare  a  tour, 
And  therin  stiked  a  lily  flour, 

God  shilde  his  corps  fro  shonde. 

And  for  he  was  a  knight  auntrous. 
He  n'olde  slepen  in  non  hous, 

But  liggen  in  his  hood, 
His  brighte  helm  was  his  wanger. 
And  by  him  baited  his  deetrer 

Of  herbes  fin  and  good. 

Himself  drank  water  of  the  well^ 
As  did  the  knight  Sire  PercivoU 

So  worthy  under  wede. 
Til  on  a  day 
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PROLOGUE  TO  MELIBEUS. 


No  more  of  this  for  Goddes  dignitee, 
Quod  oure  hoste,  for  thou  makest  me 
So  wery  of  thy  veray  lewednesse, 
That  al  so  wisly  God  my  soule  blesse, 
Min  eres  aken  of  thy  drafty  speche. 
Now  swiche  a  rime  the  devil  I  beteche ; 
This  may  wel  be  rime  dogercl,  quud  he. 

Why  so !  quod  I,  why  wolt  thou  letten  me 
More  of  my  tale,  than  an  other  man. 
Sin  that  it  is  the  beste  rime  I  can ! 

By  God,  quod  he,  for  plainly  at  o  word, 
Thy  drafty  riming  is  not  worth  a  tord  : 
Thou  dost  nought  dies  but  dinpendest  time. 
Sive,  at  o  woL*d,  thou  shalt  no  lenger  rime. 
Let  see  wher  thou  canst  tellcn  ought  in  geste, 
Or  tellen  in  prose  somwhat  at  the  leste, 
In  which  ther  be  som  mirtho  or  som  doctrine. 

Gladly,  quod  I,  by  Goddes  swete  pine 
I  wol  you  tell  a  litel  thing  in  prose, 
That  oughte  liken  you,  as  I  suppoeOy 
Or  eiles  certes  ye  be  to  dangerous. 
It  is  a  moral  tale  vertuous, 
Al  be  it  told  somtime  in  sondry  wise 
Of  sondry  folk,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 

As  thus,  ye  wote  that  every  Evangelist, 
That  telleth  us  the  peine  of  Jesu  Crist, 
Ne  saith  not  alle  thing  as  his  felaw  doth  :  * 
But  nathcles  hir  sentence  is  al  soth, 
And  alle  accorden  as  in  hir  sentence, 
Al  be  ther  in  hir  telling  difference  : 
For  som  of  hem  say  more,  and  som  say  lesse, 
Whan  they  his  pitous  passion  expresse  ; 
I  meue  of  Mark  and  Mathew,  Luke  and  John, 


But  douteles  hir  sentence  is  all  on. 
Therfore,  lordinges  all,  I  you  bcseehe, 
If  that  ye  thinke  I  vary  in  my  speche. 
As  thus,  though  tliat  I  telle  som  del  more 
Of  proverbes,  than  ye  han  herde  before 
Comprehended  in  this  litel  tratise  here. 
To  enforcen  with  the  effect  of  my  matere. 
And  though  I  not  the  same  wordes  say 
As  ye  han  herde,  yet  to  you  alio  I  pray 
Blameth  me  not,  for,  as  in  my  sentence, 
Shul  ye  nowher  finden  no  difference 
Fro  the  sentence  of  thilke  tretise  lite, 
After  the  which  this  mery  tale  I  write. 
And  therfore  herkeneth  what  I  shal  say, 
And  let  me  tellen  all  my  tale  I  pray. 


THE  TALE  OF  MELIBEUS. 


A  TONOE  man  called  Melibeus,  mighty  and  riche, 
begate  upon  his  wif,  that  called  was  Prudence,  a 
dough ter  which  that  called  was  Sophie. 

Upon  a  day  befell,  that  he  for  his  disport  is  went 
into  tlie  feldes  him  to  playe.     His  wif  and  eke  his 
doughter  hath  he  laft  within  his  hous,  of  whicli 
the  dores  weren  fast  yshette.     Foure  of  his  ol(l9 
foos  han  it  espied,  and  setten  ladders  to  the  walles 
of  his  hous,  and  by  the  windowes  ben  entred,  and 
beten  his  wif,  and  wounded  his  doughter  with  five 
mortal  woundes,  in  five  sondry  places ;  this  is  ta 
say,  in  hire  feet,  in  hire  hondes,  in  hire  eres,  in 
hire  nose,  and  in  hire  mouth  ;  and  leften  hire  for 
dede,  and  wen  ten  away. 

Whan  Melibeus  retomed  wis  into  his  hous,  aim 
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io: 


iy  al  Uiis  mesehiefy  he,  like  a  mad  man,  rending 
M.mU  clothes,  gan  to  wepe  and  one. 

Prudence  his  wif,  as  fer  forth  as  she  dorste, 
(xesooght  him  of  his  weping  for  to  stint :  but  not' 
'ff^iirtliy  he  gan  to  crie  and  wepen  ever  longer  the 

This  noble  wif  Prudence  remembred  hire  upon 

-^iie  sentence  of  Ovide,  in  his  book  that  cleped  is 

^Jie  Remedie  of  love,  wheras  he  nith  ;  he  is  a 

^«ool  that  distourbeth  the  moder  to  wepe,  in  the 

^eth  of  hire  childe,  til  she  have  wept  hire  fille,  as 

^or  s  certiun  time  :  and  than  shal  a  man  don  his 

«3iligenee  with  amiable  wordes  hire  to  reconforte 

wkad  preye  hire  of  hire  weping  for  to  stinte.     For 

"vhi«i  reson  this  noblo  wif  Prudence  8uffi*ed  hire 

JEionabond  for  to  wepe  and  crie,  as  for  a  certain 

^pace  ;  and  whan  she  saw  hire  time,  she  sayde  to 

liim  in  this  wise.    Alas  I  my  lord,  quod  she,  why 

snake  ye  yourself  for  to  be  like  a  fool !  Forsothe  it 

apperteineth  not  to  a  wise  man,  to  maken  swiche 

m  sorwe.     Yonre  doughter,  with  the  grace  of  God, 

shal  warish  and  escape.    And  al  were  it  so  that 

«he  right  now  were  dede,  ye  ne  onght  not  as  for 

liire  deth  youreself  to  destroye.   Senek  saith  ;  the 

"wise  man  shal  not  take  to  gret  discomfort  for  the 

«]eth  of  his  children,  but  certes  he  shulde  suffrcn 

it  in  patience,  as  wel  jps  he  abideth  the  deth  of  his 

«wen  propre  persone. 

This  Melibeus  answered  anon  and  saide  :  what 

roan  (quod  he)  shulde  of  his  weping  stinte,  that 

hath  so  gret  a  cause  for  to  wepe  I  Jesu  Crist,  our 

Lord,  himself  wepte  for  the  deth  of  Lazarus  his 

trend.     Prudence  answered ;  certes  wel  I  wote, 

attempre  weping  is  nothing  defended,  to  him  that 

Borwefol  is,  among  folk  in  sorwe,  but  it  is  rather 

grannted  him  to  wepe.     The  Apostle  Poule  unto 

die  Romaines  writeth  ;  man  shal  rejoyce  with 

hem  that  maken  joye,  and  wepen  with  swiche 

folk  as  wepen.     But  though  attempre  weping  be 

Tf^ranted,  outrageous  weping  certes  is  defended. 

Mesure  of  weping  shulde  be  considered,  after  the 

lore  that  techeth  us  Senek.     Whan  that  thy  frend 

is  dede  (quod  ho)  let  not  thin  eyen  to  moiste  ben 

of  teres,  ne  to  muche  drie  :  although  the  teres 

comen  to  thin  eyen,  let  hem  not  falle.    And  whan 

^oa  hast  forgun  thy  frend,  do  diligence  to  get 

A^in  another  frend  :  and  this  is  more  wisdom 

Chan  for  to  wepe  for  thy  frend,  which  that  thou 

h«at  ionie,  for  therin  is  no  bote.     And  therfore 

'f   ye  governe  you  by  sapience,  put  away  sorwe 

^t)t  of  ycmre  herte.     Remembreth  you  that  Jesus 

^inJc  sayth  ;  a  man  that  is  joyous  and  glad  in 

^^rte,  it  him  oonserveth  florishing  in  his  age :  but 

^«>thljr  A  sorwefnl  herte  maketh  his  bones  drie. 

^e  aaith  eke  Uins,  that  eorwe  in  herte  sleeth  fnl 

*^^jui/  a    man.     Salomon    sayth,    that    right    as 

^»<iuthe8  in  the  shepes  fleese  auoien  to  the  clothes, 

^iid  the  smale  wonnes  to  the  tree,  right  so  anoieth 

^«>rwe  to  tlie  herte  of  man.     Wherfore  us  ought 

^«  wel  in  the  deth  of  oure  children,  as  in  the 

^fiMse  of  oure  goodes  teinporcl,  have  patience. 

Remembre  yc»u  upon  the  ^latient  Job,  whan  he 

^%iidde  kiet  his  children   and  his  temporel  sub- 

^taanee,  and  in  his  lK>dy  endured  and  received 

V'til   many  a  grevous   tribulation,  yet  sayde  he 

t  tins  :  Dure  Ix>rd  liath  yeve  it  to  me,  oure  Lord 

(«ath  berslt  it  me  ;  right  as  oure  Lord  hath  wold, 

ingfai  8u  is  it  don  ;  yblessed   be   the   name  of 

VHiie  Lord.    To  thise  foresaide  thinges  answered 

^elibruA  unto  hi«  wif  Prudence :  all  thy  wordes 


(quod  he)  ben  trewe,  and  therto  profitable,  but 
trewely  min  herte  is  troubled  with  this  sorwQ  so 
grevously,  that  I  n*ot  what  to  don.  Let  calle 
(quod  Prudence)  thyn  trewe  frendes  allc,  and 
thy  linage,  which  that  ben  wise,  and  telleth  to 
hem  your  cas,  and  herkeneth  what  they  saye  in 
couseilling,  and  governe  you  after  hir  sentence. 
Salomon  saith  ;  werke  all  thinges  by  conseil,  and 
thou  shalt  never  repente. 

Than,  by  conseil  of  his  wif  Prudence,  this  Meli- 
beus let  callen  a  gret  congregation  of  folk,  as  sur- 
gieus,  phisiciens,  olde  folk  and  yonge,  and  som  of 
his  olde  enemies  reconciled  (as  by  hir  semblant)  to 
his  love  and  to  his  grace  :  and  ther withal  ther 
comen  some  of  his  neigheboures,  that  diden  him 
reverence  more  for  drede  than  for  love,  as  it 
happeth  oft.  Ther  comen  also  ful  many  subtil 
flaterers,  and  wise  Advocate  Icmed  in  the  lawe. 

And  whan  thise  folk  togeder  assembled  weren, 
this  Melibeus  in  sorweful  wise  shewed  hem  his 
COS,  and  by  the  manere  of  his  speche,  it  scmed 
that  in  herte  he  bare  a  cruel  ire,  redy  to  don 
vcngeaunce  upon  his  foos,  and  sodcinly  desired 
that  the  werre  shulde  beginne,  but  natheles  yet 
axed  he  his  conseil  upon  this  matere.  A  surgien, 
by  licence  and  assent  of  swiche  as  weren  wise,  up 
rose,  and  unto  Melibeus  sayde,  as  ye  moun  here. 

Sire,  (quod  he)  as  to  us  surgieus  apperteineth, 
that  we  do  to  every  wight  the  oeste  tliat  we  can, 
wher  rs  we  ben  witliholden,  and  to  our  patient 
that  we  do  no  damage  :  wherfore  it  happeth  many 
time  and  ofte,  that  whan  twey  men  nan  everich 
wounded  other,  o  same  surgien  heleth  hem  both, 
wherfore  unto  our  art  it  is  not  pertinent  to  norice 
werre,  ne  parties  to  supporte.  But  certes,  as  to 
the  warishing  of  youre  doughter,  al  be  it  so  that 
perilously  she  be  wounded,  wo  shuln  do  so  entcntif 
besinesse  fro  day  to  night,  that  with  the  grace  ol 
God,  she  shal  be  hole  and  sound,  as  sone  as  is 
possible.  Almost  right  in  the  same  wise  the  phi- 
siciens answerden,  save  that  they  saidcn  a  fewe 
wordes  more :  that  right  as  maladies  ben  cured 
bv  hir  contraries,  right  so  shal  man  warishe  werre. 
His  neigheboures  ful  of  envie,  his  leined  frendes 
that  semed  reconciled,  and  his  flaterers,  maden 
semblant  of  weping,  and  empeired  and  agregged 
muchel  of  this  matere,  in  preysing  gretly  Slelibee 
of  might,  of  power,  of  richesse,  and  of  frendes, 
despismg  the  power  of  his  adversaries  :  and  saideu 
outrely,  that  he  anon  shulde  wrcken  him  on  his 
foos,  and  beginnen  werre. 

Up  rose  than  an  Advocat  that  was  wise,  by  leve 
and  by  conseil  of  other  that  were  wise,  and  sayde : 
Lordinges,  the  nede  for  the  which  we  ben  assem- 
bled in  this  place,  is  a  ful  hevie  thing,  and  an 
heigh  matere,  because  of  the  wrong  and  of  the 
wikkednesse  that  hath  be  don,  and  eke  by  reson 
of  the  grete  damages,  that  in  time  coming  ben 
possible  to  fallen  for  the  same  cause,  and  eke  by 
reson  of  the  gret  richesse  and  power  of  the  poities 
bothe,  for  the  which  resons,  it  were  a  ful  gret 
peril  to  erren  in  this  matere.  Wherfore,  Melibeus, 
this  is  oure  sentence ;  we  couseille  you,  aboveii  alio 
thing,  that  right  anon  thou  do  thy  diligence  in 
keping  of  thy  propra  persone,  in  swiche  a  wise 
that  tiiou  ne  want  non  espie  ne  watehe,  thy  body 
for  to  save.  And  after  that,  wo  couseille  that  in 
thin  hous  thou  sette  sufiisant  gamison,  so  that 
they  moun  as  wel  thy  body  as  thy  hous  defende. 
But  certes  for  to  meeven  werre,  ne  sodenly  foe  u^ 
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do  veogeaanee,  we  moon  not  deme  in  so  litel  time 
that  it  were  profitable.  Wherfore  we  axen  leiser 
and  space  to  have  deliberation  in  this  cas  to  deroe ; 
for  the  comone  proverbe  saith  thus ;  He  that  sone 
demeth,  sone  shal  repente.  And  eke  men  sain, 
that  thilke  juge  is  wise,  that  sone  understondeth  a 
matere,  and  jogeth  by  leiser.  For  al  be  it  so, 
that  al  tarytng  be  anoiful,  algates  it  is  not  to 
repreve  in  yeving  of  jugement,  ne  in  vengeance 
taking,  whan  it  is  suflKsant  and  resonable.  And 
that  shewed  our  Lord  Jesa  Crist  by  ensample,  for 
whan  that  the  woman  that  was  taken  in  advontrie. 
was  brought  in  his  presence  to  knowen  what  shuld 
be  don  with  hire  persone,  al  be  it  that  he  wist  wel 
himself  what  that  he  wolde  answere,  yet  ne  wolde 
he  not  answere  sodeinly,  but  he  wolde  have  deli- 
beration, and  in  the  ground  he  wrote  twies ;  and 
bv  thise  causes  we  axen  deliberation :  and  we 
shnln  than  by  the  grace  of  God  conseille  the  thing 
that  shal  be  profitable. 

Up  sterte  than  the  yonge  folk  at  ones,  and  the 
most  partie  of  that  compagnie  han  scorned  this 
olde  wise  man,  and  begunuen  to  make  noise  and 
saiden ;  Right  so  as  while  that  iren  is  hot  men 
shulde  smite,  right  so  men  shuln  do  wreken  hir 
wronges,  while  that  they  ben  freshe  and  newe: 
and  with  loude  voya  they  criden  werre,  werre. 
Up  rose  tlio  on  of  thise  olde  wise,  and  with  his 
liand  made  countenaunce  that  men  shuld  holde 
hem  stille,  and  yeve  him  audience.  Lordinges, 
(quod  he)  ther  is  ful  many  a  man  that  crieth  werre, 
werre,  that  wote  ful  litel  what  werre  amounteth. 
Werre  at  his  beginning  hath  so  gret  an  entriug 
and  so  large,  that  every  wight  may  enter  whan 
him  liketli,  and  lightly  find  werre :  but  certes  what 
end  that  shal  befalle,  it  is  not  light  to  know.  For 
sotbly  whan  that  werre  is  ones  begonne,  ther  is 
ful  many  a  child  unbome  of  his  moder,  that  shal 
Bterve  yong,  by  cause  of  tliilke  werre,  other  elies 
live  in  sorwe,  and  dien  in  wretchednesse ;  and 
therfore  or  that  any  werre  be  begonne,  men  must 
have  gret  conseil  and  gret  deliberation.  And  whan 
tliis  olde  man  wende  to  enforcen  his  tale  by  resons, 
wel  uio  alle  at  ones  begonne  they  to  rise,  for  to 
breken  his  tale,  and  bidden  him  ful  oft  his  wordes 
for  to  abrcgge.  For  sothly  he  that  precheth  tc 
hem  that  listen  not  lieren  his  wordes,  his  sermon 
hem  anoieth.  For  Jesue  Sirak  sayth,  tliat  uiusike 
in  weping  is  a  noious  thing.  This  is  to  sayn,  as 
muche  availleth  to  speke  befom  folk  to  which  hb 
specbe  anoieth,  as  to  singe  beforne  him  that  wepeth. 
And  whan  this  wise  man  saw  that  him  wanted 
audience,  al  shamefast  he  sette  him  doun  agein. 
For  Salomon  saith  :  ther  as  thou  ne  mayst  have 
non  audience,  enforce  thee  not  to  speke.  1  see 
wel,  (quod  this  wise  man)  that  the  coniune  pro- 
verbe is  soth,  that  good  conseil  wantctli,  whan  it 
is  most  nede. 

Yet  had  this  Melibeus  in  his  conseil  many  folk, 
that  prively  in  his  ere  conseilled  him  certain  thing, 
nnd  conseilled  him  the  contrary  in  genei*al  audience. 
Whan  Melibeus  had  herd  that  the  gretest  partie  of 
his  conseil  were  accorded  that  he  shulde  make  werre, 
ai!on  he  consented  to  hire  conseilling,  and  fully  af- 
ft-rmed  hir  sentence.  Than  dame  Prudence,  whan 
tliat  she  saw  how  that  hire  hoshonde  shope  him  for 
toawreke  him  on  his  foos,  and  to  beginne  werre,  she 
in  ful  humble  wise,  whan  she  saw  hire  time,  sayde 
him  these  wordes:  my  lord,  (quod  she)  I  you  beseche 
as  hertly  asl  dare  and  can,  ne  haste  you  not  to  faste, 


and  for  alle  guerdons  as  vere  me  andienee.  For  ( 
Piers  Alphonse  sayth  ;  who  so  that  doth  to  thee 
outher  good  or  hume,  haste  thee  not  to  quite  it, 
for  in  this  wise  thy  frend  wol  abide,  and  thin  enemie 
shal  the  longer  live  in  drede.  The  proverbe  sajth  ; 
he  hasteth  wel  that  wisely  can  abide:  and  in 
wikked  hast  is  no  profite. 

This  Melibee  answered  unto  his  wif  Prudence : 
I  purpose  not  (quod  he)  to  werken  by  thy  conseil, 
for  many  causes  and  resons :  for  certea  every 
wight  wold  hold  me  than  a  fool ;  this  is  to  sayn,  if 
I  for  thy  conseilling  wolde  change  thinges,  that 
ben  ordeined  and  affirmed  by  so  many  wise  men. 
Secondly,  I  say,  that  all  women  ben  widie,  and 
non  good  of  hem  all.  For  of  a  thousand  men, 
saith  Salomon,  I  found  o  good  man  :  but  oertes  of 
alle  women  good  woman  found  I  never.  And  also 
certes,  if  I  governed  me  by  thy  conseil,  it  sholde 
seme  that  I  had  yeve  thee  over  me  the  maastrie  : 
and  God  forbede  that  it  so  were.  For  Jeans  Sirak 
sayth,  that  if  the  wif  have  the  maistrie,  she  is  con- 
trarious  to  hire  husbond.  And  Salomon  sayth  : 
never  in  thy  lif  to  tliy  wif,  ne  to  thy  childe,  ne  to 
thy  frend,  ne  yeve  no  power  over  thy  self :  f<>r 
better  it  were  that  thy  children  axe  of  thee  thingeci 
that  hem  nedeth,  than  thou  see  thy  self  in  the 
handes  of  thy  children.  And  also  if  1  wol  werche 
by  thy  conseilling,  certes  it  must  be  aomtimc 
secree,  til  it  were  time  that  it  be  knowen :  and 
this  ne  may  not  be,  if  I  shulde  be  conseiUed  by 
thee.  [For  it  is  written  ;  the  janglerie  of  women 
ne  can  no  thing  hide,  save  that  which  they  wote 
not.  After  the  Philosophre  sayth  ;  in  wikked 
conseil  women  venquishen  men  :  and  for  thise 
I'esons  I  ne  owe  not  to  be  conseilled  by  thee.] 

Whan  dame  Prudence,  ful  debonairly  and  with 
gret  pacience,  had  herd  all  that  hire  husbonde  liked 
for  to  say,  than  axed  she  of  him  licence  for  to 
speke,  and  sayde  in  this  wise.     My  lord,  (quod  she) 
as  to  your  first  reson,  it  may  lightly  ben  answerd : 
for  1  say  that  it  is  no  folic  to  chaunge  conseil  whan 
the  thing  is  chaunged,  or  elles  whan  the  thing 
semeth  otherwise  than  it  semed  afore.    And  more- 
over I  say,  though  that  ye  have  swome  and  behight 
to  performe  your  emprise,  and  nevertheles  ye 
weive  to  performe  thUke  same  emprise  by  ju»%. 
cause,  men  shuld  not  say  therfure  ye  were  a  lyer^ 
ne  forsworn  :  for  the  book  sayth,  that  the  iK-iitc^ 
man  maketh  no  lesing,  whan  he  tumeth  his  cora;c<; 
for  the  better.     And  al  be  it  that  your  emprise 
established  and  ordeined  by  gret  multitude  of  follf.  ■* 
yet  thar  you  not  accomplish  thilke  ordinance  bi^  ** 
you  liketh  :  for  the  trouthe  of  thinges,  and  tlB<^ 
profit,  ben  rather  founden  in  fewe  folk  that  \xc^mm 
wise  and  ful  of  reson,  than  by  gret  multitude  «^^ 
folk,  ther  every  man  cryeth  and  clattereth  wh^^ 
him  liketh  :  sothly  swiclie  multitude  is  not  houe^-^^^— 
As  to  the  second  reson,  wheras  ye  say,  that  all«^ 
women  ben  wicke :   save  your  grace,  certes  y^ 
despise  aile  women  in  this  wise,  and  he  that  ai" 
despisetli,  as  saitli  the  book,  all  displeseth.     Ki^d 
Senek  saith,  tliat  who  so  wol  have  sapience,  sJiW 
no  man  dispreise,  but  he  shal  gladly  teche  tifc 
science  that  he  can,  without  pi^esumption  or  pride  •* 
and  swiche  thinges  as  he  nought  can,  he  siutl  nol 
ben  ashamed  to  lere  hem,  and  to  enquere  of  lessf 
folk  than  himself.     And,  Sire,  that  ther  hath  Ihi 
ful  many  a  good  woman,  may  lightly  be  preved 
for  certes.  Sire,  our  Lord  Jesu  (a*ist  u'olde  never 
han  descended  to  be  borne  of  a  woman,  if  all  womeu 
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had  be  wkkiMl.    And  after  that,  for  the  gret 
bountee  tliat  is  in  women,  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist 
whan  he  was  risen  from  deth  to  lif,  appered  rather 
t(>  a  woman  than  to  his  Apostles.     And  though 
that  Salomon  sayde,he  found  never  no  good  woman, 
it  folweth  not  therfore,  that  all  women  be  wicked : 
for  thongh  that  he  ne  found  no  good  woman,  certes 
many  another  man  bath  founde  many  a  woman  ful 
good  and  trewe.    Or  elles  peraventure  the  entent 
uf  Salomon  was  this,  that  in  soveraine  bountee  he 
found  no  woman  ;  tbis  is  to  say,  that  ther  is  no 
wight  that  hath  soveraine  bountee,  save  God  alone, 
as  lie  himself  recordeth  in  his  Evangelies.     For 
ther  is  no  creature  so  good,  that  him  ne  wanteth 
■omwhat  of  the  perfection  of  God  that  is  his  maker. 
Youre  thridde  reson  is  this ;  ye  say  that  if  that  ye 
goveme  you  by  my  conseil,  it  shulde  seme  that  ye 
had  yeve  me  the  xnaktrie  and  the  lordship  of  vour 
person.    Sire,  save  your  grace,  it  is  not  so  ;  for  if 
so  were  that  no  man  shulde  be  conseilled  but  only 
of  hem  that  ban  lordship  and  maistrie  of  his  person, 
men  n'olde  not  be  conseilled  so  often  :  for  sothly 
thilke  man  thatasketh  conseil  of  a  purpos,  yet  hath 
he  free  chois  whether  he  wol  werke  after  that  con- 
sell  or  non.     And  as  to  your  fourth  reson,  ther  as 
ye  sain  that  the  janglerie  of  women  can  hide 
thinges  that  they  wot  not ;  as  who  so  sayth,  that  a 
woman  can  not  hide  that  she  wote  ;  Sire,  thise 
wordes  ben  understoude  of  women  that  ben  jan- 
gleresses  and  wicked ;  of  which  women  men  sain  that 
•hree  thinges  driven  a  man  out  of  his  hous,  that  is 
»o  say,  smoke,  dropping  of  raiue,  and  wicked  wives. 
And  of  swiche  women  Salomon  sayth.  That  a  man 
were  better  dwell  in  desert,  than  with  a  woman  that 
is  riotous.     And,  sire,  by  your  leve,  that  am  not 
I ;  for  ye  have  ful  often  assaied  my  gret  silence 
and  my  gret  patience,  and  eke  how  weT  that  I  can 
'lide  and  hele  thinges,  that  men  oughten  secretly 
^  hiden.     And  sothly  as  to  your  fifthe  reson, 
^heras  ye  say,  that  in  wicked  conseil  women  ven- 
9iiishen  men;   God  wote  that  thilke  reson  stant 
^'^re  in  no  stede :  for  understondeth  now,  ye  axen 
^Onseil  for  to  do  wickednesse ;  and  if  ye  wol  werken 
^^ickednesse,andyourwif  restraineth  thilke  wicked 
I^^rpoB,  and  overcometh  you  by  reson  and  by  good 
^^Dseil,  certes  your  wif  ought  rather  to  be  preised 
^ iaan  to  be  blamed.   Thus  shulde  ye  understonde  the 
^liiloeophre  that  saytli.  In  wicked  conseil  women 
^^^nqutshen  hir  busbondes.   And  ther  as  ye  blamen 
^^11  women  and  hir  resons,  1  shal  shewe  you  by 
^^vuiy  ensamples,  that  many  women  have  been  ful 
!^>«»od,  and  yet  ben,  and  hir  conseil  holesome  and 
Profitable.     Eke  som  men  ban  sayd,  that  the  con- 
^^sil  of  women  is  either  to  dere,  ur  elles  to  litel  of 
B^ris.     But  al  be  it  so  that  ful  many  a  woman  be 
^»«d,  and  hire  conseil  vile  and  nought  worth,  yet 
^'aan  men  founden  ful  many  a  cood  woman,  and 
^iaerete  and  wise  in  conseilling.    Lo,  Jacob,  thurffh 
^he  good  conseil  of  his  mother  Rebecke,  wan  the 
l^enison  of  his  father,  and  the  lordship  over  all  his 
l:»rethren.    Judith,  by  hire  good  conseil,  delivered 
Xhe  citee  of  Bethnlie,  in  which  she  dwelt,  out  of 
the  bonde  of  Ilolofem,  that  had  it  beseged,  and 
^olde  it  al  destroye.    Abi^il  delivered  Nabal  hire 
booabond  fro  David  the  king,  that  wolde  han  slain 
liim,  and  appesed  the  ire  of  the  king  by  hire  wit, 
«nd  by  hire  good  conseilling.     Hester  by  hire  con- 
aeil  enbaunoed  gretly  the  peple  of  God,  in  the 
regoe  of  Assuems  the  king.     And  the  same  boun- 
tee in  good  eonseilliug  of  many  a  good  woman 


moun  men  redo  and  tell.  And  further  more,  whan 
that,  oure  Lord  had  created  Adam  oure  forrae 
father,  he  sayd  in  this  wise  ;  it  is  not  good  to  be  a 
nnan  allone  :  make  we  to  him  an  helpe  semblable 
to  himself.  Here  moun  ye  see  that  if  women 
weren  not  good,  and  hir  conseil  good  and  profit 
able,  oure  Lord  God  of  heven  wolde  neither  ban 
wrought  hem,  ne  called  hem  helpe  of  man,  but 
rather  confusion  of  man.  And  ther  sayd  a  clerk 
ones  in  two  vers ;  what  is  better  than  gold  !  Jaspre. 
What  is  better  than  jaspre )  Wisdom.  And  what 
is  better  than  wisdom !  Woman.  And  what  is 
better  than  a  good  woman!  Nothing.  And, 
Sire,  by  many  other  resons  moun  ye  seen,  that 
many  women  ben  good,  and  hir  conseil  good  and 
profitable.  And  therfore.  Sire,  if  ye  wol  troste 
to  my  conseil,  I  shal  restore  you  your  doughter 
hole  and  soui^  :  and  I  wol  don  to  you  so  niiiche, 
that  ye  shuln  have  honour  in  this  cas. 

Whan  Melibee  had  herd  the  wordes  of  his  wif 
Prudence,  he  savd  thus  :  I  se  wel  that  the  word 
of  Salomon  is  soth ;  for  he  saith,  that  wordes,  that 
ben  spoken  discretly  by  ordinaunce,  ben  lionte- 
combes,  for  they  yeven  swetenesse  to  the  soule, 
and  holsomnesse  to  the  body.  And,  wif,  because 
of  thy  swete  wordes,  and  eke  for  I  have  preved 
and  assaied  thy  grete sapience  and  thy  grete  trouthe, 
I  wol  goveme  me  by  thy  conseil  in  alle  thing. 

Now,  Sire,  (quod  dame  Prudence)  and  sin  that 
ye  vouchesafe  to  be  governed  by  my  conseil,  I  wol 
enforme  you  how  that  ye  shuln  goveme  yourself, 
in  chesing  of  youre  conseillours.  Ye  shuln  first  in 
alle  your  werkes  mekely  besechen  to  the  heigh 
God,  that  he  wol  be  your  conseillour :  and  shapeth 
you  to  swiche  entente  that  he  yeve  you  conseil  and 
comforte,  as  taught  Tobie  his  sone  ;  at  alle  times 
thou  shalt  blesse  God,  and  preie  him  to  dresse  thy 
wayes  ;  and  loke  that  alle  Uiy  conseils  ben  in  him 
for  evermore.  Seint  James  eke  sayth  ;  if  any  of 
you  have  nede  of  sapience,  axe  it  of  God.  And 
afterwarde,  than  shullen  ye  take  conseil  in  your- 
self, and  examine  wel  your  owen  thoughtcs,  of 
swiche  thinges  as  you  thinketh  that  ben  best  for 
your  profit.  And  than  shuln  ye  drive  fro  your 
herte  three  thinges  that  bencontrarious  to  good  con- 
seil ;  tliatis  to  sayn,  ire,«oveitise,  and  liastinesfte. 

First,  he  that  axeth  conseil  of  himself,  certes  he 
must  be  withouten  ire,  for  many  causes.  The  first 
is  this  :  he  that  hath  gret  ire  and  wratli  in  liiniself, 
he  weneth  alway  that  he  may  do  thing  tliat  he  may 
not  do.  And  secondly,  he  that  is  irons  and  wroth, 
he  may  not  wel  deme  :  and  he  that  may  not  wel 
deme,  may  not  wel  conseille.  The  thridde  is  this ; 
he  that  is  irous  and  wroth,  as  sa^'th  Senek,  ne  may 
not  speke  but  blameful  thinges,  and  with  his  vicious 
wordes  he  stiiTcth  other  folk  to  anger  and  to  ire. 
And  eke.  Sire,  ye  must  drive  coveitise  out  of  your 
herte.  For  the  Apostle  sayth,  that  coveitise  is  the 
rote  of  alle  harmes.  And  trosteth  wel,  that  a 
coveitous  man  ne  can  not  deme  ne  thinke,  but 
only  to  fulfille  the  ende  of  his  coveitise  ;  and  certes 
that  ne  may  never  ben  accomplised ;  for  ever  the 
more  haboundance  that  he  hath  of  richesse,  the 
more  he  desireth.  And,  Sire,  ye  must  also  drive  out 
of  youre  herte  hastinesse :  for  certes  ye  ne  moun  not 
deme  for  the  beste  a  soden  thought  that  falletli  in 
youre  herte,  but  ye  must  aviae  you  on  it  ful  ofte  : 
for  as  ye  have  hextle  herebefom,  the  commune  pro- 
verbe  is  this ;  he  that  sone  demeth,  sone  repontoth. 

Sire,  ye  ne  be  not  alway  in  like  disposition,  for 
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certcs  Rom  thing  tlmt  aomtime  semeth  to  you  that 
it  18  gooil  for  to  do,  another  time  it  semeth  to 
you  the  contrarie. 

And  whan  ye  han  taken  eonseil  in  yourself,  and 
ban  demed  by  good  deliberation  swiche  thing  as 
you  semeth  beste,  than  rede  1  you  that  yc  kepe  it 
secree.  Bewreyc  not  your  eonseil  to  no  persone, 
but  if  so  be  that  ye  wenen  sikerly,  that  thurgh 
youre  bewreying  youre  condition  shal  ben  to  you 
viore  profitable.  For  Jesus  Sirak  saith  :  neither 
to  thy  foo  ne  to  thy  frend  discover  not  tliy  secree, 
ne  thy  folie  :  for  they  woln  yeve  you  audience  and 
joking,  and  supportation  in  youre  presence,  and 
aeome  you  in  youre  absence.  Another  clerk 
sayth,  that  scarsly  shalt  thou  finden  any  persone 
that  may  kepe  tby  eonseil  secrely.  The  book 
sayth  ;  while  that  thou  kepest  tliy  eonseil. in  thin 
herte,  thou  kepest  it  in  thy  prison :  and  whan 
thou  bewreyest  thy  eonseil  to  any  wight,  he  holdeth 
thee  in  his  snare.  And  therfore  you  is  better  to 
hide  your  eonseil  in  your  herte,  than  to  preye 
him  to  whom  ye  han  bewreyed  youre  eonseil,  that 
he  wol  kepe  it  close  and  stiUe.  For  Seneca  sayth  : 
if  so  be  that  thou  ne  mayst  not  thin  owen  eonseil 
hide,  how  darest  thou  preyen  any  other  wight  thy 
eonseil  secrely  to  kepe !  but  natheles,  if  thou  wene 
sikerly  that  thy  bewreying  of  thy  eonseil  to  a 
persone  wol  make  thy  condition  to  stonden  in  the 
better  plight,  than  shalt  thou  telle  him  tliy  eonseil 
in  this  wise.  First,  thou  shalt  make  no  semblant 
whether  thee  were  lever  pees  or  werre,  or  this 
or  that ;  ne  shewc  him  not  thy  will  ne  thin  en- 
tente :  for  ti-uKte  wel  that  coramunly  these  con- 
seillours  ben  flaterers,  namely  tlie  conseillours  of 
grete  lordes,  for  they  enforcen  hem  alway  rather 
to  spekcn  plesant  wordes  enclining  to  the  lordes 
hist,  than  wordes  that  ben  trewe  or  profitable  : 
and  thcrfure  men  sayn,  that  the  riche  man  hath 
sclde  good  eonseil,  but  if  he  have  it  of  himself. 
And  after  that  thou  shalt  consider  thv  frendes  and 
thin  enemies.  And  as  touching  thy  frendes,  thou 
shalt  consider  which  of  hem  ben  most  feithful  and 
most  wise,  and  eldest  and  most  appreved  in  con- 
seiiling  :  and  of  hem  shalt  thou  axe  thy  eonseil, 
as  the  cas  requircth. 

I  say,  that  fii*st  ye  shuln  clepe  to  youre  eonseil 
youre  frendes  that  ben  trewe.  For  Salomon  saith  : 
tliat  right  as  the  herte  of  a  man  deliteth  in  savour 
that  is  swote,  right  so  the  eonseil  of  trewe  fi-endes 
yeveth  swetenesse  to  the  suule.  He  saiyth  also, 
ther  may  nothing  be  likened  to  the  ti*ewe  frend  : 
for  certes  gold  ne  silver  ben  not  so  muche  worth 
as  the  good  will  of  a  trewe  frend.  And  eke  he 
sayth,  that  a  trewe  frend  is  a  strong  defence ;  who 
so  thut  it  findeth,  certes  he  findeth  a  gi*ec  ti*esor. 
Tlian  shuln  ye  eke  consider  if  that  your  trewe 
frendes  hen  discrete  and  wise  :  for  the  book  saith, 
axe  alway  thy  eonseil  of  hem  that  ben  wise.  And 
by  this  same  reson  shuln  ye  clepen  to  youre 
eonseil  youre  frendes  that  ben  of  age,  swiche  as 
han  seyn  and  ben  expert  in  many  tliinges,  and 
ben  appreved  in  conseillinges.  For  the  book 
sayth,  in  olde  men  is  al  the  sapience,  and  in  longe 
time  the  prudence.  And  Tullius  sayth,  that  gi-ete 
♦hinges  ne  ben  not  ay  aceomplised  by  strengtlie, 
ne  by  delivernesse  of  body,  but  by  good  eonseil, 
by  auctoritee  of  pei-sones,  and  by  science  :  the 
which  three  thinges  ne  ben  not  feble  by  age,  but 
certes  they  enforcen  and  encrescn  day  by  day. 
And  than  shuln  ^e  kepe  this  for  a  general  reule. 


First  ye  shuln  clepe  to  youre  eonseil  a  fewe  ot 
youre  frendes  that  ben  e8i)ecial.  For  Salomon 
suith  ;  many  frendes  have  thou,  but  aunoug  a 
thousand  chese  thee  on  to  be  thy  eonseil  lour.  For 
al  be  it  so,  that  tliou  first  ne  telle  thy  eonseil  but 
to  a  fewe,  thou  nuiyest  afterwarde  tell  it  to  niu 
folk,  if  it  be  nede.  But  loke  alway  that  thy  c(»u- 
ssilioura  have  thilke  three  conditions  that  I  have 
sayd  before  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  that  they  be  trewe, 
wise,  and  of  olde  experience.  And  werke  not 
alway  in  every  nede  by  on  conseillour  allone  :  for 
somtime  behoveth  it  to  be  conseilled  by  many. 
For  Salomon  sayth  ;  salvation  of  thmges  is  whcr 
as  ther  ben  many  conseilloun. 

Now  sith  that  I  have  told  you  of  which  folk  yc 
shulde  be  conseilled  :  now  wol  I  teche  you  which 
eonseil  ye  ought  to  eschue.  First  ye  shuln  eschue 
the  conseilling  of  fooles ;  for  Salomon  sayth,  Tmke 
no  eonseil  of  a  fool :  for  he  ne  can  not  conseille  but 
after  his  owen  lust  and  his  affection.  The  book 
sayth,  the  propretee  of  a  fool  is  this  :  He  troweth 
lightly  harme  of  every  man,  and  lightly  troweth 
all  bountee  in  himself.  Thou  slialt  eke  ^(chue  tlie 
conseilling  of  all  flaterers,  swiche  as  enforcen  hem 
rather  to  preisen  youre  persone  by  flaterie,  tlian 
for  to  tell  you  the  sothfastnesse  of  thinges. 

Wherfore  Tullius  sayth.  Among  alle  the  pesti- 
lences that  ben  in  frendship,  the  gretest  is  flaterie. 
And  therfore  it  is  more  nede  that  thou  eschue  and 
drede  flaterers,  than  any  other  peple.  The  book  saith, 
Thou  shalt  rather  di^e  and  flee  fro  the  swetv 
wordes  of  flatering  preisers,  than  fro  the  egre 
wordes  of  thy  frend  that  saith  thee  sotlies.  Salo- 
mon saith,  that  the  wordes  of  a  flaterer  is  a  snai^ 
to  cacchen  inni>centes.  He  sayth  also.  He  that 
speketh  to  his  frend  wordes  of  swetenesse  and 
of  plesaunce,  he  setteth  a  net  befome  his  feet 
to  cacchen  him.  And  therfore  B&yih  I'ullius, 
Encline  not  thin  eres  to  flaterers,  ne  take  no 
eonseil  of  woi*des  of  flaterie.  And  Caton  sayth. 
Aviso  thee  wel,  and  eschue  wordes  of  swetenesse 
and  of  plesaunce.  And  eke  thou  shalt  eschue  tlie 
conseilling  of  thin  olde  enemies  that  ben  recon- 
ciled.  The  book  sayth,  that  no  wight  retoumeth 
safely  into  the  grace  of  his  olde  enemie.  And 
Ysopc  snyth,  Ne  trost  not  to  hem,  to  which  thou 
hast  somtime  had  werre  or  enmitee,  ne  telle  hem 
not  thy  eonseil.  And  Senek  telleth  the  cause  why. 
It  may  not  be,  sayth  he,  ther  as  gret  fire  liatfa 
long  time  endured,  that  ther  ne  dwelleth  soni 
vapour  of  waiiunesse.  And  therfore  saith  Salo- 
mon, In  thin  olde  foo  trost  thou  never.  For 
sikerly,  though  thin  enemie  \>e  reconciled,  and 
maketh  thee  chere  of  humilitee,  and  loutcth  t«» 
thee  with  his  lied,  ne  trost  him  never  :  for  certee 
he  maketh  thilke  feined  humilitee  more  for  his 
profite,  than  for  any  love  of  thy  persone ;  because 
that  he  demeth  to  have  victorie  over  thy  persone 
by  swiche  feined  contenance,  the  which  victorie 
he  might  not  have  by  strif  of  werre.  And  Peter 
Alphuuse  sayth  ;  Afake  no  felawship  with  thin 
olde  enemies,  for  if  thou  do  hem  bountee,  they 
wollen  perverten  it  to  wickednesse.  And  eke  tliou 
must  eschue  the  conseilling  of  hem  that  ben  thy 
servaunts,  and  beren  tliee  gret  reverence  :  for 
para  venture  they  fein  it  more  for  drede  than  for 
love.  And  thei*fore  saith  a  philosophre  in  this 
wise  :  Ther  is  no  wight  parfitly  trewe  to  him  tliAt 
he  to  sore  dredeth.  And  T>illius  sayth,  Ther  n'is 
no  might  so  gret  of  any  emperoux  tliat  Kmge  maj 
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eudurey  but  if  he  have  more  love  of  the  peple  than 
drede.  Thou  shalt  also  eschue  the  conBeillmg  of 
folk  that  ben  dronkelewe,  for  they  ne  can  no 
conaeil  hide.  For  Salomon  sayth,  Ther  n'is  no 
privetee  thcr  as  regneth  dronkennesse.  Ye  shuln 
also  have  in  suspect  the  conseilliug  of  swiche  folk 
as  conseille  you  o  thing  prively,  and  conseille  you 
the  contrarie  openly.  For  Cassiodore  sayth,  That 
(t  is  a  manere  sleighte  to  hinder  his  enemy  whan 
he  sheweth  to  don  a  thing  openly,  and  werketh 
prively  the  contrary.  Thou  shalt  also  have  in 
Buspect  the  oonaeilUug  of  wicked  folk,  for  hir 
conseil  is  alway  fulof  fraude.  And  David  sayth  ; 
Blisful  is  that  man  that  hath  not  folwed  the  con- 
seilUnc  of  shrewes.  Thou  shalt  also  eschue  the 
eonseming  of  yonge  folk,  for  hir  conseilling  is  not 
ripe,  as  Salomon  saith. 

Now,  Sire,  sith  I  have  shewed  you  of  which 
folk  ye  shnllen  take  youre  conseil,  and  of  which  folk 
ye  shnllen  eschue  the  conseil,  now  wol  I  teche  vou 
how  ye  shuln  examine  your  conseil  after  the  doc- 
trine of  Tullius.      In  examining  than  of  your 
eonseillonrs,  ye  shuln   considre    many  thinges. 
Alderfirst  thou  shalt  considre  that  in  thilke  thing 
that  thou  purposest,  and  upon  what  thing  that 
thou  wolt  have  conseil,  that  veray  trouthe  1^  said 
and  conserved  ;  this  is  to  say,  telle  trcwely  thy 
tale :  for  he  that  sayth  false,  may  not  wel  be  con- 
eeilled  in  that  cas,  of  which  he  lieth.    And  after 
this,  thou  shalt  considre  the  thinges  that  accorden 
to  that  thou  purposest  for  to  do  by  thy  conseiUours, 
if  reson  accord  therto,  and  eke  if  thy  might  may 
atteine  therto,  and  if  the  more  part  and  the  better. 
part  of  thin  conseillours  accorden  therto  or  no. 
Than  shalt  thou  considre  wliat  Uiing  shal  folwe 
of  that  conseilling  ;  as  hate,  pees,  wen*e,  grace, 
profite,  or  domage,  and  many  other  thinges  :  and 
in  alle  thinges  thou  shalt  chese  the  l^te,  and 
weive  alle  other  thinges.    Than  slialt  thou  con- 
pidre  of  what  roote  is  engendred  tlie  matere  of  thy 
conseil,  and  what  fruit  it  may  conceive  and  en- 
tendre.    Thou  shalt  eke  considre  alle  the  causes, 
urom  whennes  they  ben  sprongen.     And   whan 
Ihoa  hast  examined  thy  conseil,  as  I  have  said, 
snd  which  partie  is  the  better  and  more  profitable, 
•nd  hast  approved  it  by  many  wise  folk  and  olde, 
than  shalt  thou  considre,  if  uiou  mayst  performe 
it  and  maken  of  it  a  good  ende.    For  certes  reson 
wol  not  that  any  man  shulde  beginne  a  thing,  but 
if  he  mighte  performe  it  as  him  oughte  :  ne  no 
wight  shulde  take  upon  him  so  bevy  a  chai'ge, 
that  he  might  not  beren  it.     For  the  proverbe 
aayth  ;  he  that  to  muche  embraceth  distreineth 
liteL     And  Caton  saith ;  assay  to  do  swiche  thinges 
as  thou  hast  power  to  don,  lest  the  charge  oppresse 
thee  so  sore,  that  thee  behoveth  to  weive  thing 
that  thou  hast  begonne.     And  if  so  be  that  thou 
be  in  donte,  whether  thou  mayst  performe  a  thing 
or  non,  chese  rather  to  suffre  than  to  beginne. 
And  Peter  Alphonse  savth  ;    If  thou  hast  might 
to  don  a  thing,  of  which  thou  must  repente,  it  is 
better  nay  than  va  :   this  is  to  sayn,  that  thee  is 
better  to  hoide  thy  tonge  stille  than  for  to  speke. 
Than  mayst  thou  understonde  by  stronger  resons, 
that  if  thou  hast  power  to  performe  a  werk,  of 
which  thoa  shalt  repente,  than  is  thee  better  that 
thou  suifre  than  beginne.     Wel  sain  they  that 
defcnden  every  wight  to  assaye  a  thing  of  which 
be  is  in  doute,  whether  he  may  performe  it  or  non. 
And  after  whan  ye  ban  examined  youre  conseil. 


as  I  have  said  befome,  and  knowen  wel  that  ye 
moun  performe  your  emprise,  conferme  it  than 
sadly  tU  it  be  at  an  ende. 

Now  is  it  reson  and  time  that  I  shewe  you  whan, 
and  wherfore,  that  ye  moun  chaunge  your  conseil, 
wilhouten  repreve.  Sothly,  a  man  may  change  his 
purpos  and  hb  conseil,  if  the  cause  ceseth,  or  whan 
a  newe  cas  betideth.  For  the  lawe  saith,  that 
upon  thinges  that  newly  betiden,  behoveth  newe 
conseil.  And  Seneca  sayth ;  if  thy  conseil  is 
oomen  to  the  eres  of  thin  enemies,  chaunge  thy 
conseil.  Thou  mayst  also  chaunge  thy  conseil,  if  so 
be  that  thou  find  that  by  errour,  or  by  other  cause, 
harme  or  damage  may  betide.  Also  if  thy  conseil 
be  dishoneste,  oUier  eUes  come  of  dishoneste  cause, 
chaunge  thy  conseil :  for  the  lawes  sain,  that  ail 
behestes  that  ben  dishoneste  ben  of  no  value: 
and  eke,  if  so  be  that  it  be  impossible,  or  may  not 
goodly  be  performed  or  kept. 

And  take  this  for  a  general  i*eule,  that  every 
conseil  that  is  affermed  so  strongly,  that  it  may 
not  be  chaunged  for  no  condition  that  may  betide, 
1  sav  that  thilke  conseil  is  wicked. 

This  Melibeus,  whan  he  had  herd  the  doctrine 
of  his  wif  dame  Prudence,  answered  in  tliis  wise. 
Dame,  quod  he,  as  yet  unto  this  time  ye  ban  wel 
and  covenably  taught  me,  as  in  general,  how  I 
shal  governe  me  in  the  chesing  and  in  the  with, 
holding  of  my  conseillours  :  but  now  wold  I  fain 
that  ve  wold  condescend  in  especial,  and  telle  me 
how  liketh  you,  or  what  semeth  you  by  oure  con- 
seillours that  we  ban  chosen  in  oure  present  nede. 

My  lord,  quod  she,  I  beseche  you  in  alle  hum- 
blesse,  that  ye  wol  not  wilfully  replie  agein  my 
resons,  ne  distempre  your  herte,  though  1  speke 
thing  that  you  displese  ;  for  God  wote  that,  as  in 
min  entente,  I  speke  it  for  your  bests,  for  youre 
honour  and  for  youre  profite  eke,  and  sothly  1  hope 
that  youre  benignitee  wol  taken  it  in  patience.  And 
trosteth  me  wel,  quod  she,  that  youre  conseil  as  in 
this  cas  ne  shulde  not  (as  to  speke  proprely )  be  called 
a  conseilliug,  but  a  motion  or  a  moving  of  folic,  in 
which  conseil  ye  ban  erred  in  many  a  sondry  wise. 

First  and  forward,  ye  ban  erred  in  the  assembling 
of  youre  conseillours ;  for  ye  sholde  first  ban  cleped 
a  fewe  folk  to  your  conseil,  and  after  ye  roighte 
ban  shewed  it  to  mo  folk,  if  ithadde  be  nede.  But 
certes  ye  ban  sodeinly  cleped  to  your  conseil  a  gi*et 
multitude  of  peple,  ful  chargeant  and  ful  anoyous 
for  to  here.  Also  ye  han  erred,  for  ther  as  ye 
shulde  han  only  cleped  to  youre  conseile  youi*e 
trewefrendes,  olde  and  wise,  ye  han  cleped  straunge 
folk,  yonee  folk,  false  flaterers,  and  enemies  recon- 
ciled, and  folk  that  don  you  reverence  withouten 
love.  And  eke  ye  han  erred,  for  ye  han  brought 
with  you  to  youre  conseil  ire,  coveitise,  and  hastif- 
nesse,  the  which  three  thinges  ben  contrary  to 
every  conseil  honest  and  profitable :  the  which 
three  thinges  ye  han  not  anientissed  or  destroyed, 
neither  in  youreself  ne  in  youre  conseillours,  as 
you  ought.  Ye  han  erred  also,  for  ye  han  shewed 
to  youre  conseillours  youre  talent  and  youre  affec- 
tions to  make  werre  anon,  and  for  to  do  venge- 
aunce,  and  they  han  espied  by  youre  wordes  to 
what  thing  ye  ben  enclined :  and  therfure  han 
they  conscilled  you  rather  to  youre  talent,  than  tc 
youre  profite.  Ye  han  erred  also,  for  it  semeth 
tliat  you  sufficeth  to  han  ben  conseilled  by  thiso 
conseillours  only,  and  with  litel  avis,  wheras  in  so 
high  and  so  gret  a  nede,  it  had  ben  necessarie  m.c 
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conBelllours^  and  more  deliberation  to  performe 
your  emprise.  Ye  ban  erred  also,  for  ye  ban  not 
examined  your  conseil  in  the  foresaid  manere,  ne 
in  due  raanere,a8tbeca8  requireth.  Ye  ban  erred 
also,  for  ye  ban  maked  no  division  betwix  youre 
conseillours ;  this  is  to  sayn,  betwix  youre  trewe 
frendes  and  youre  feined  conseillours :  ne  ye  ban 
not  knowe  the  wille  of  your  trewe  frendes,  olde 
and  wise,  but  ye  ban  cast  alle  bir  wordes  in  an 
hocbepot,  and  enclined  your  herte  to  the  more 
|)art  and  to  the  greter  nombre,  and  ther  be  ye  con- 
descended  ;  and  sitb  ye  wot  wel  that  men  sbuln 
alway  findc  a  greter  nombre  of  fooles  than  of  wise 
men,  and  tbeifore  the  conseillings  that  ben  at  con- 
gregations and  multitudes  of  folk,  ther  as  men  take 
more  regard  to  the  nombre,  than  to  the  sapience 
ofpersones,  ye  seen  wel,  that  in  swiche  conseil- 
lings fooles  ban  the  raaistrie.  Melibeus  answered 
and  said  agein :  I  graunte  wel  that  I  have  erred  ; 
but  ther  as  thou  bast  told  me  berebefome,  that  be 
n'is  not  to  blame  that  chaungeth  bis  conseil  in  cer- 
tain cas,  and  for  certain  and  just  causes,  I  am  al 
redy  to  cbaunge  my  conseil  right  as  thou  wolt  de- 
vise. The  proverbo  sayth ;  for  to  don  sinne  is 
mannish,  but  certes  for  to  persevere  long  in  sinne 
is  werke  of  the  Divel. 

To  this  sentence  answered  anon  dame  Prudence, 
and  saide;  examineth  (quod  she)  wel  your  con- 
8oi!,  and  let  us  see  the  which  of  hem  ban  spoken 
most  resonably,  and  taught  you  best  conseil.  And 
for  as  muche  as  the  examination  is  necessarie,  let 
us  b^nne  at  the  Surgiens  and  at  the  Physiciens, 
that  first  spaken  in  this  mater.  I  say  that  Physi- 
ciens and  Surgiens  ban  sayde  you  in  youre  conseil 
discretly,  as  hem  oughte :  and  in  bir  speche  saiden 
ful  wisely,  that  to  the  ofiice  of  hem  apperteineth 
to  don  to  every  wight  honour  and  profite,  and  no 
wight  to  anoye,  and  after  bir  craft  to  don  gret 
diligence  unto  the  cure  of  hem  which  that  mey 
luin  in  bir  governaunce.  And,  Sire,  right  as 
thoy  ban  answered  wisely  and  discretly,  right  so 
re'le  1  that  they  be  highly  and  soverainly  guer- 
doued  for  hir  noble  speche,  and  eke  for  they 
sh  olden  do  the  more  ententif  besinesse  in  the 
curation  of  thy  dere  doughter.  For  al  be  it  so 
that  they  ben  youre  frendes,  therfore  shullen  ye 
not  suffren,  that  they  serve  you  for  nought,  but  ye 
ooghto  the  rather  guerdone  hem,  and  shewe  hem 
youre  largease.  And  as  touching  the  proposition, 
which  the  Physiciens  entreteden  in  this  cas,.  this 
is  to  sain,  that  in  maladies,  that  a  contrarie  is 
warished  by  another  contrarie ;  I  wold  fain 
Icnowe  how  ye  understonde  tbiike  text,  and  what 
is  youre  sentence.  Certes,  quod  Melibeus,  I  un- 
derstond  it  in  this  wise  ;  that  right  as  they  ban 
don  me  a  contrarie,  right  so  shulde  I  don  hem 
another  ;  for  right  as  they  ban  venged  hem  upon 
ma  and  don  me  wrong,  right  so  shal  I  venge  me 
upon  hem,  and  don  hem  wrong,  and  than  have  I 
cured  a  contrarie  by  another. 

Lo,  lo,  quod  dame  Prudence,  how  lightly  is 
every  man  enclined  to  his  owen  desire  and  his 
owen  plesauDce  !  certes  (quod  she)  the  wordes  of 
the  Physiciens  ne  shulden  not  ban  ben  under- 
»tonden  in  tliat  wise  ;  for  certes  wickednease  is 
not  contrarie  to  wickednesse,  ne  vengeaunce  to 
vongeaunce,  ne  wrong  to  wrong,  but  they  ben 
semblablc  :  and  therfore  a  vengeaunce  is  not 
warished  by  another  vengeaunce,  ne  a  wrong 
by  another  wrong,  but  everich  of  hem  encreseth 
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and   aggreggeth  other.    But  certes  the  wordes 
of  the  Physiciens  shulden  ben   understonde  in 
this  wise ;   for  good  and  wiekednesse   ben  two 
contraries,    and    pees   and    werre,    vengeannce 
and  suffraunce,  discord  and  accoid,  and  many 
other  thinges:  but  certes,  wickednesse  shal  be 
warished  by  goodnesse,  discord  by  accord,  werre 
by  pees,  and  so  forth   of  other  thinges.    And 
hereto  accordeth  Seint  Poule  the  Apostle  in  many 
places  :  he  saj'tb,  ne  yelde  not  harme  for  harme, 
ne  wicked  speche  for  wicked  speche,  but  do  wd  to 
him  that  doth  to  thee  harme,  and  blesse  him  thai 
saith  to  thee  harme.     And  in  many  other  places 
he  amonesteth  pees  and  accord.    But  now  wol  I 
speke  to  you  of  the  conseil,  which  that  was  yeren 
to  you  by  the  men  of  lawe,  and  the  wise  folk,  and 
old  folke,  that  sayden  alle  by  on  accord  as  ye  ban 
herd  befome,  that  over  alle  thinges  ye  shuld  do 
youre  diligence  to  kepe  youre  persone,  and  to 
warnestore  your  house  :  and  saiden  also,  that  in 
tEls  c»s~'you  oughte  for  to  wercfaen  ful  avisely 
and  with  gret  deliberation.    And,  Sire,  as  to  the 
first  point,  that  toucheth  the  keping  of  youre  per- 
sone, ye  sbuln  nnderstond,  that  he  that  hath 
werre,  shal  ever  more  devoutly  and  mekely  preien 
befome  alle  thinges,  that  Jesu  Crist  of  bis  mereie 
wol  ban  him  in  his  protection,  and  ben  his  sove- 
nine  helping  at  his  nede :  for  certes  in  this  world 
ther  is  no  wight  that  may  be  conseilled  ne  kept 
suffisantly,  wiUioute  the  keping  of  oure  lord  Jesu 
Crist.     To  this  sentence  accordeth  the  Prophete 
David  that  sayth :  if  God  ne  kepe  the  citee,  in  ide) 
waketh  he  that  kepeth  it.    Now,  Sire,  than  shnln 
ye  committe  the  keping  of  youre  persone  to  yoore 
trewe  frendes,  that  ben  appreved  and  yknowe,  and 
of  hem  sbuln  ye  axen  helpe,  youre  persone  for  to 
kepe.  For  Caton  saith :  if  thou  have  nede  of  helper 
axe  it  of  thy  frendes,  for  ther  n'is  non  so  good  a 
Physicien  as  thy  trewe  frend.    And  after  this  than 
sbuln  ye  kepe  you  fro  alle  straunge  folk,  and  fro 
lieres,  and  have  alway  in  suspect  hir  compaignie. 
For  Piers  Alphouse  sayth :  ne  take  no  compaignie 
by  the  way  of  a  straunge  man,  but  if  so  be  that 
thou  have  knowen  him  of  lenger  time  :  and  if  so 
be  that  he  falle  into  thy  compaignie  para  venture 
withouten  thin  assent,  enquere  than,  as  subtillr 
as  thou  maist,  of  his  conversation,  and  of  bis  lif 
befome,  and  feine  Uiy  way,  saying  thou  wolt  go 
thider  as  thou  wolt  not  go  :   and  if  be  here  a 
spere,  hold  thee  on  the  right  side,  and  if  he  bere 
a  swerd,  hold  thee  on  his  left  side.    And  after  this 
than  sbuln  ye   kepe  you  wisely  from  all  swiche 
mauere  peple  as  I  have  sayed  before,  and  hem 
and  hir  conseil  eschue.    And  after  this  than  shula 
ye  kepe  you  in  swiche  manere,  that  for  any  pre- 
sumption of  youre  strengthe,  that  ye  ne  de^^iam 
not,  ne  account  not  the  might  of  your  adversaiy 
80  lite,  that  ye  let  the  keping  of  youre  persons 
for    your    presumption  ;    for    every    wise .  maiB- 
dredeth  his  enemie.     And  Salomon  sayth  ;  welfal 
is  he  that  of  alle  hath  drede  ;  For  certes  he  thas 
thurgh  the  bardinesse  of  his  herte,  and  thoxgla    f 
the  hardinesBc  of  himself,  liath  to  gret  presump'   | 
tion,  him  shal  evil  betide.     Than  sbuln  ye  erermo   f 
countrewaito  emboyssements,   and  iiile  espiaile-  / 
For  Senek  sayth,  that  the  wise  man  that  dredekli  I 
harmes,  eschueth  harmes  ;  ne  he  ne  falleth  into  / 
perils,  that  perils  eschueth.     And  al  be  it  so^  that  / 
it  seme  that  thou  art  in  siker  place,  yet  shalt  thon  i 
alway  do  thy  diligence  in  keping  of  thy  persone ,'  | 
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this  Is  to  sayn,  ne  be  not  negligent  to  kepe  thin 

peiBone,  not  only  fro  thy  gretest  enemy,  but  also 

fro  thy  ieste  enemy.    Senek  sayth  ;  s  man  that  is 

wel  avised,  he  dredeth  his  Ieste  enemie.    Ovide 

sayth,  that  the  litel  wesel  wol  slee  the  gret  boll 

and  the  wilde  hai*t. .  And  the  book  saytli ;  a 

litel  thome  may  prikke  a  king  ful  sore,  and  a  litel 

hound  wol  hold  the  wilde  bore.     But  natheles,  I 

say  not  thou  shalt  be  so  coward,  that  thou  doute 

wher  as  is  no  drede.    The  book  saith,  that  som 

men  [ban  taught  hir  deceivour,  for  they  ban  to 

muche  dreded]  to  be  deceived.    Yet  shalt  thou 

drede  to  be  empoysoned;  and  [therfore  shalt  thou] 

kepe  thee  fro  the  compagnie  of  scomers  :  for  the 

book  sayth,  with  scomers  ne  make  no  compagnie, 

but  flee  hir  wordes  as  venime. 

Now  as  to  the  second  point,  wheras  youre  wise 
eoDseillours  conseilled  you  to  warnestore  your 
bous  with  gret  diligence,  I  wolde  fain  knowe  how 
that  ye  understode  thilke  wordes,  and  what  is 
youre  sentence. 

Melibeus  answered  and  saide  ;  Certes  I  und^r- 
ttond  it  in  thb  wise,  that  I  shal  warnestore  min 
bons  with  toures,  swiche  as  ban  castelles  and  other 
manere  edifices,  and  armure,  and  artelries,  by 
which  thinges  I  may  my  persone  and  myn  hous  so 
kepen  and  defenden,  that  min  enemies  shuln  ben 
in  drede  min  hous  for  to  approche. 

To  this  sentence  answered  anon  Prudence. 
Wamestoring  (quod  she)  of  heighe  toures  and  of 
grete  edifices,  is  with  grete  custages  and  with 
grete  travaille  ;  and  whan  that  they  ben  accom- 
jiieed,  vet  ben  they  not  worth  a  stre,  but  if  they 
ben  derended  by  trewe  frendes,  that  ben  olde  and 
wise.  And  understonde  wel,  that  the  greteste 
and  strongeste  gameson  that  a  riche  man  may 
bave,  as  wel  to  kepen  his  persone  as  his  goodes, 
i^  that  he  be  beloved  with  his  subgets,  and  with 
bis  neigheboures.  For  thus  sayth  Tullius,  that  ther 
i>  a  manor  gameson,  that  no  man  may  venquiuh 
o«  discomfite,  and  that  is  a  lord  to  be  beloved 
of  his  citizeins,  and  of  his  peple. 

Now,  Sire,  as  to  the  thridde  point,  wheras  youre 
olde  and  wise  conseillours  sayden,  that  you  ne 
OQghte  not  sodeinly  ne  hastily  proceden  in  this 
Qedc,  but  that  you  oughte  purveyen  and  appareilen 
^'OQ  in  this  cas,  with  gret  diligence  and  gret  de- 
liberation ;  trewely,    f  trowe,  that  they  sayden 
>'ight  wisely  and  right  soth.  For  Tullius  sayth  :  in 
every  nede  er  thou  beginne  it,  appareile  thee  with 
gret   diligence.     Than  say  I,  that  in  vengeaunce 
tiUung,  in  werre,  in  bataille,  and  in  wamestoring, 
^  tbou  beginne,  I  rede  that  thou  appareile  thee 
Ui^rto,  and  do  it  with  gret  deliberation.  For  Tullius 
^yth,  that  longe  apparelling  tofore  the  bataille, 
>xiaketh  short  victohe.  And  Cassiodorus  sayth :  the 
gi^meson  is  stronger,  whan  it  is  longe  time  avised. 
But  now  let  us  speken  of  the  conseil  that  was 
Accorded  by  youre  neigheboures,  swiche  as  don 
>'on     reverence    withouten    love ;    youre    olde 
^^emies  reconciled ;   your  flatereres,  that  con- 
^^illed  yon  certain  thinges  prively,  and  openly 
^ODseilled  you  the  contrarie  ;  the  yonge  folk  also, 
that  conseilled  you  to  venge  you,  and  to  make 
Werre  anon.  Certes,  Sire,  as  I  have  sayde  beforne, 
y«  ban  gretly  erred  to  ban  cleped  swiche  maner 
'oik   to  youre  conseil,    which    conseillours    ben 
yndigh  reproved  by  the  resons  aforesaid.    But 
Ckatheles,  let  us  now  descende  to  the  special.     Ye 
iImI  first  proceden  after  the  doctrine  of  Tullius. 


Certes  the  trouthe  of  this  matere  or  of  this  conseil 
nedeth  not  diligently  to  enquere,  for  it  is  wel  wist, 
which  they  ben  that  ban  don  to  you  this  ti'ospas 
and  vilanie,  and  how  many  trespasours,  and  in 
what  manere  they  ban  don  to  you  all  this  wrong, 
and  all  this  vilanie.  And  after  this,  than  shuln  ye 
examine  the  second  condition,  which  that  tlie 
same  Tullius  addeth  in  this  matere.  For  Tullius 
putteth  a  thing,  which  that  he  clepeth  consenting : 
this  is  to  sayn,  who  ben  they,  and  which  ben  they, 
and  how  many,  that  consenten  to  thy  conseil  in 
thy  wilfulnesse,  to  don  hastif  vengeaunce.  And 
let  us  considre  also  who  ben  they,  and  how  many 
ben  they,  and  which  ben  they,  that  consenteden 
to  youre  adversaries.  As  to  the  first  point,  it 
is  wel  knowen  which  folk  they  oe  that  consent- 
eden to  youre  wilfulnesse.  For  trewely,  all  tho 
that  conseileden  you  to  maken  sodein  werre,  ne 
ben  not  youre  frendes.  Let  us  now  considre 
which  ben  they  that  ye  holden  so  gretly  youre 
fi'endes,  as  to  youre  persone  :  for  al  be  it  so  tliat 
ye  be  mighty  and  riche,  certes  ye  ne  ben  but 
allone  :  for  certes  ye  ne  ban  no  child  but  a 
doughter,  ne  ye  ne  ban  no  brethren,  ne  cosine 
germains,  ne  non  other  nigh  kinrede,  wherfore 
that  youre  enemies  for  drede  shulde  stiute  to  plede 
with  you,  or  to  destroys  youre  persone.  Ye 
knowen  also,  that  your  richesses  moten  ben  di- 
spended  in  diverse  parties  ;  and  whan  that  every 
wight  hath  his  part,  they  ne  wollen  taken  but  litel 
I'egard  to  venge  youre  deth.  But  thin  enemies 
ben  three,  and  they  ban  many  brethren,  children, 
cosins,  and  other  nigh  kinrede :  and  though  so 
were,  that  thou  haddest  slain  of  hem  two  or  three, 
yet  dwellen  ther  ynow  to  wreken  hir  deth,  and  to 
slee  thy  persone.  And  though  so  be  that  youre 
kinrede  be  more  stedefast  and  siker  than  the  kin 
of  your  adversaries,  yet  natheles  youre  kinrede  is 
but  a  fer  kinrede  ;  they  ben  but  litel  sibbe  to  you, 
and  the  kin  of  youre  enemies  ben  nigh  sibbe  to 
hem.  And  certes  as  in  that,  hir  condition  is 
better  than  youres.  Than  let  us  considre  also  of 
the  conseilling  of  hem  that  conseilled  you  to  take 
sodein  vengeance,  whether  it  accorde  to  reson  : 
and  certes,  ye  knowe  wel,  nay  ;  for  as  by  right 
and  reson,  ther  may  no  man  taken  vengeaunce  on 
no  wight,  but  the  juge  that  hath  the  jurisdiction 
of  it,  whan  it  is  ygraunted  him  to  take  thilke  ven- 
geaunce hastily,  or  attemprely,  as  the  lawe 
requireth.  And  yet  moreover  of  thilke  word  that 
Tullius  clepeth  consenting,  thou  shalt  considre,  if 
thy  might  and  thy  power  may  consente  and  suflice 
to  thy  wilfulnesse,  and  to  thy  conseilluurs  :  and 
cei*tes,  thou  maypRt  v:z\  say,  that  nay  ;  for  sikerly, 
as  for  to  speke  proprely,  we  moun  do  nothing  but 
only  swiche  thing  as  we  moun  don  rightfully  :  and 
certes  rightfully  ye  ne  mo  we  take  no  vengeance, 
as  of  your  propre  auctoritee.  Than  mowe  ye  sen 
that  your  power  ne  consenteth  not,  ne  accordeth 
not  to  youre  wilfulnesse.  Now  let  us  examine 
the  thridde  point,  that  Tullius  clepeth  consequent. 
Thou  shalt  understonde,  that  the  vengeaunce  that 
thou  purposest  for  to  take,  is  the  consequent, 
and  therof  folweth  another  vengeance,  peril,  and 
werre,  and  other  damages  withouten  nombre,  of 
which  we  ben  not  ware,  as  at  this  time.  And  as 
touching  the  fourthe  point,  that  Tullius  clepeth 
engendring,  thou  shalt  consider,  that  this  wrong 
which  that  is  don  to  thee,  is  engcndred  of  tho 
hate  of  thin  enemies,  and  of  th«  Neiv^^^vrci^^  \si2tflvsv^ 
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upon  that  wold  engender  another  vengeaunce,  and 
muchel  sorwe  and  wasting  of  richessea,  as  I  sayde 
ere. 

Now,  sire,  as  to  the  point,  that  Tullios  clepeth 
causes,  which  that  is  Uie  last  point,  thou  shalt 
ttnderstonde,  that  the  wrong  that  thou  hast  re- 
ceived, hath  certaine  causes,  which  that  derkes 
clefien  orierUf  Kid  ejfficienSf  And  causa  hnginqua, 
and  causa  propingua,  thb  is  to  sayn,  the  fer 
cause,  and  the  nigh  cause.  The  fer  cause  is 
almighty  Grod,  that  is  cause  of  alle  thuiges :  the 
ner  cause,  is  thin  three  enemies  ;  the  cause  ac- 
cidental was  hate  ;  the  cause  material,  ben  the 
five  woundes  of  thy  dough ter  ;  the  cause  formal, 
is  the  maner  of  hir  werking,  that  broughten  lad- 
ders, and  clomben  in  at  thy  windowes  ;  the  cause 
final  was  for  to  slee  thy  doughter  ;  it  letted  not  in 
as  muche  as  in  hem  was.  But  for  to  speke  of  the 
fer  cause,  as  to  what  ende  they  shuln  come,  or 
what  shal  finally  betide  of  hem  in  this  cas,  ne  can 
I  notdeme,  but  bv  coniectingand  supposing  :  for  we 
shuln  suppose,  that  they  sliuln  come  to  a  wicked 
ende,  because  that  the  book  of  Decrees  sayth :  Selden 
or  with  gret  peine  ben  causes  ybrought  to  a  good 
ende,  whan  they  ben  badly  begonne. 

Now,  Sire,  if  men  wold  axon  me,  why  that  God 
Bufifred  men  to  do  you  this  vilanie,  certes  I  can 
not  wel  answer,  as  for  no  sothfastnesse.  For  the 
Apostle  sayth,  that  the  sciences,  and  the  juge- 
ments  of  oure  Lord  God  Almighty  ben  ful  depe  ; 
ther  may  no  man  comprehend  ne  serche  hem  suf- 
fisantly.  Natheles,  by  certain  presumptions  and 
conjectings,  I  hold  and  beleve,  that  G<)d,  which 
that  is  ful  of  justice  and  of  rightwisenesse,  hath 
suffered  this  betide,  by  just  cause  resonable. 

Thy  name  is  Melibee,  this  is  to  B&yn,  a  man  that 
drinketh  bony.  Thou  hast  dronke  so  muche  hony 
of  swete  temporel  richesses,  and  delices,  and 
honours  of  this  world,  that  thou  art  dronken,  and 
hast  forgotten  Jesu  Crist  thy  creatour:  thou  ne 
hast  not  don  to  him  swiche  honour  and  reverence 
as  thee  ought,  ne  thou  ne  hast  wel  ytaken  kepe  to 
the  wordes  of  Ovide,  that  sayth  :  Under  the  honey 
of  the  goodes  of  thy  body  is  hid  the  venime  that 
sleth  the  soule.  And  Salomon  sayth  :  If  thou  hast 
founden  hony,  ete  of  it  that  sufficeth  ;  for  if  thou 
ete  of  it  out  of  mesure,  thou  shalt  spewe,  and  be 
nedy  and  poure.  And  peraventure  Crist  hath  thee 
in  despit,  and  hath  toumed  away  fro  thee  his  face, 
and  his  eres  of  mLsericorde ;  and  also  he  hath 
suffred,  that  thou  hast  ben  punished  in  the  roanere 
that  thou  hast  ytrespased.  Thou  hast  don  sinne 
again  oure  Lord  Crist,  for  certes  the  three  enemies 
of  mankind,  that  is  to  sayn,  the  flesh,  the  fend,  and 
the  world,  thou  hast  suf&^d  hem  entre  into  thin 
herte  wilfully,  by  the  windowes  of  thy  body,  and 
hast  not  defended  thyself  sufiisantly  agein  hir 
assautes,  and  hir  temptations,  so  that  they  han 
wounded  thy  soule  in  five  places,  this  is  to  sayn 
the  dedly  einnes  that  ben  entred  into  thyn  herte 
by  thy  five  wittes  :  and  in  the  same  manere  our 
Lord  Crist  hath  wold  and  suffred,  that  thy  three 
enemies  ben  entred  into  thyn  hous  by  tlie  win- 
dowes, and  han  ywounded  thy  doughter  in  the 
foresayd  manere. 

Certes,  quod  Melibee,  I  see  wel  that  ye  enforce 
you  muchel  by  wordes  to  overcomen  me,  in  swiche 
manere,  that  I  shal  not  venge  me  on  mine  enemies, 
shewing  me  the  perils  and  the  evils  that  roightcn 
falle  of  this  vengeaunce :  but  who  so  wolde  cuusidro 


in  alle  vengeaunces  the  perib  and  evils  that  mighten 
sue  of  vengeaunce  taking,  a  man  wold  never  take 
vengeaunce,  and  that  were  harme :  for  by  the  .^ 
vengeaunce  taking  ben  the  wicked  men  dimevered^H 
fro  the  goode  men.     And  they  that  han  will  to  d 
wickednesse,  restreinen  hir  wicked  purpos,  whai 
they  sen  the  punishing  and  the  chastising  of  th 
trespasours.    [To  this  answered  dame  Prudence      4 
Certes,  quod  she,  I  graunte  you  that  of  vengeanna  ^^ 
taking  cometh  mucne  evil  and  muche  good ;  bt^f 
vengeaunce  taking  apperteineth  not  to  everich  ow»^ 
but  only  to  juges,  and  to  hem  that  han  the  juris- 
diction over  the  trespasours ;  ]  and  yet  say  I  mor^e, 
that  right  as  a  singuler  persone  sinneth  m  taking 
vengeaunce  of  another  man,  right  so  sinneth  the 
juge,  if  he  do  no  vengeaunce  of  hem  that  it  han 
deserved.   For  Senek  sayth  thus  :  That  maister  (he 
sayth)  is  good,  that  preveth  shrewes.    And  Cassio- 
dore  saith  :  A  man  dredeth  to  do  outrages,  whan 
he  wot  and  knoweth,  that  it  displeseth  to  the  jages 
and  soveraines.     And  another  sayth :  The  juge 
that  dredeth  to  do  right,  maketh  men  shrewes. 
And  Seiut  Poule  the  Apostle  sayth  in  his  Epistle, 
wlian  he  writeth  unto  the  Romaines,  tliat  the  juges 
beren  not  the  spere  withouten  cause,  but  they 
beren  it  to  punishe  the  shrewes  and  knisdoers,  and 
for  to  defende  the  goode  men.    If  ye  wiln  than  take 
vengeaunce  of  youre  enemies,  ye  shuln  retoume 
or  have  your  recours  to  the  iuze,  that  hath  the  juris- 
diction upon  hem,  and  he  shal  punishe  hem,  as  the 
lawe  axeth  and  requireth. 

A,  sayd  Melibee,  this  vengeaunce  liketh  me 
nothing.  I  bethink  me  now,  and  take  hede  how 
that  fortune  hath  norished  me  fro  my  childhode, 
and  hath  holpen  me  to  passe  many  a  stronge  pas : 
now  wol  I  assayen  hire,  trowing,  with  Goddes  helpe, 
that  she  shal  helpe  me  my  bhame  for  to  venge. 

Certes,  quod  Prudence,  if  ye  wol  werke  by  ray 
conseil,  ye  shuln  not  assaye  fortune  by  no  way  : 
ne  ye  nc  shuln  not  lene  or  bowe  unto  hire,  after 
the  wordes  of  Senek ;  for  thinges  that  ben  folily 
don,  and  tho  that  ben  don  in  hope  of  fortune,  shuln 
never  come  to  good  ende.    And  as  the  same  Senek 
sayth  :  The  more  clere  and  the  more  shining  that 
fortune  is,  the  moi*e  brotel  and  the  soner  broke  she 
is.    Trusteth  not  in  hire,  for  she  n'is  notstedefsst 
ne  stable  :  for  whan  thou  trowest  to  be  most  siker 
and  seui'e  of  hire  helpe,  she  wol  faille  and  deceive 
thee.     And   whei*as  ye  sayn,  that  fortune  hath 
norished  you  fro  youre  cliildhode,  I  say  that  in  so 
muchel  ye  shuln  the  lesse  truste  in  hire,  and  in 
hire  wit.     For  Senek  saith  :  What  man  that  is 
norished  by  fortune,  she  maketh  him  a  gret  fool. 
Now  than  sin  ye  desire  and  axe  vengeaunce,  and 
the  vengeaunce,  that  is  don  after  the  lawe  and 
before  the  juge,  ne  liketh  you  not,  and  the  ven* 
geaunce,  that  is  don  in  hope  of  fortune,  is  periloos 
and  uncertain,  than  have  ye  uon  other  remedie, 
but  for  to  have  your  recours  unto  the  soveraine 
juge,  that  vengedi  alio  vilanies,  and  wronges ;  and 
he  bhal  venge  you,  after  that  himself  witnesseth, 
wheras  he  saith ;  Leveth  the  vengeaunce  to  me, 
and  I  shal  do  it. 

Melibcus  answered :  If  I  ne  venge  me  of  the 
vilanic  that  men  han  don  to  me,  I  sompne  or  warne 
hem,  that  han  don  to  me  vilanie,  and  alle  other, 
to  da  me  another  vilanie.  For  it  is  written;  H 
thou  take  no  vengeaunce  of  an  olde  vilany,  thoa 
compnest  thin  adversaries  to  do  thee  a  newe  vilanie : 
and  also  for  my  suffraunce,  men  woldendo  me  so 
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mnche  viliinie,  that  I  mif^ht  neither  here  it  ne  bus- 
teine  ;  and  so  shulde  1  ben  put  and  holuen  over 
lowe.  For  M>m  men  sain.  In  muchel  suffring  shul 
luany  thinges  falle  unto  thee,  which  thou  shaJt  not 
mowe  suffre. 

Certes,  quod  Prudence,  I  graunte  you  wel,  that 

oTermuchel  suffraunce  is  not  good,  but  yet  ne  fol- 

weth  it  not  therof,  that  every  persone  to  whom 

tnen  don  vilanie,  shuld  take  of  it  vengeaunce  :  for 

that  apperteineth  and  longeth  all  only  to  the  juges, 

fur  they  shul  venge  the  vilanies  and  injuries  :  and 

therfore  tho  two  auctoritees,  that  ye  han  sayd 

shove,  ben  only  undcrstonden  in  the  juges  :  for 

whan  they  suffren  overmuchel  the  wronges  and 

vilanies  to  be  don,  withouten    punishing,    they 

•ompne  not  a  man  ail  only  for  to  do  newe  wronges, 

but  thev  commaunden  it :  al  so  as  a  wise  nuin 

uyth,  that  the  juge  that  correcteth  not  the  sinner, 

eommanndeth  and  biddeth  him  do  sinne.    And  the 

jogea  and  soveraines  mighten  in  hir  lond  so  muche 

uffre  of  the  shrewes  and  misdoers,  that  they 

sfaulden  by  swiche  suffraunce,  by  proces  of  time, 

wezen  of  swiche  power  and  might,  that  they  shuld 

pQtte  out  the  juges  and  the  soveraines  from  hir 

places,  and  atte  laste  maken  hem  lese  hir  lord- 

ahippes. 

But  now  let  us  putte,  that  ye  Iiave  leve  to  venge 
yoa  :  I  say  ye  be  not  of  might  and  power,  as  now 
to  venge  yoa  :  for  if  ye  wol  maken  comparison 
onto  the  might  of  youre  adversai'ies,  ye  shuln 
finde  in  many  thinges,  that  I  have  shewed  you  er 
this,  that  hir  condition  b  better  Uian  youres,  and 
therfore  lay  I,  that  it  is  good  as  now,  that  ye 
RdTie  and  be  patient. 

Forthermore  ye  knowen  wel,  that  after  the 
eommiine  saw,  it  is  a  woodnesse,  a  man  to  strive 
with  a  Btroneer,  or  a  more  mighty  man  tlian  he  is 
lumself ;  and  for  to  strive  with  a  man  of  even 
itrengthe,  that  is  to  say,  with  as  strong  a  man  as 
he  is,  it  is  peril ;  and  for  to  strive  with  a  weker 
mui,  it  is  folie  ;  and  therfore  shulde  a  man  flee 
•triving,  as  muchel  as  he  mighte.  For  Salomon 
■S}th  :  It  is  a  gret  worship  to  a  man  to  kepe  him 
fro  noise  and  strif.  And  if  it  so  happe,  that  a 
mm  of  greter  mighte  and  strengthe  than  thou 
trt,  do  thee  greraunce :  studie  and  besie  thee 
nther  to  stille  the  same  grevaunce,  than  for  to 
Tenge  thee.  For  Senek  sayth,  that  he  putteth 
him  in  a  grete  peril,  that  striveth  with  a  greter 
mm  than  he  is  himself.  And  Caton  sayth  ;  If  a 
sun  of  higher  estat  or  degree,  or  more  mighty 
than  then,  do  thee  anoye  or  grevanco,  suffre  him  : 
(or  he  that  ones  hath  greved  thee,  may  another 
ime  relere  thee  and  helpe  thee.  Yet  sette  I  cas, 
ft  have  bothe  might  and  licence  for  to  venge  you, 
I  uy  that  ther  ben  ful  many  thinges  that  shuln 
restreine  yoa  of  vengeance  taking,  and  make  you 
for  to  endine  to  suffre,  and  for  to  han  patience  in 
the  wronges  that  han  ben  don  to  you.  First  and 
forward,  if  ye  wol  considre  the  defautes  that  ben 
in  yoare  owen  persone,  for  which  defautes  God 
hath  suffred  yoa  have  this  tribuUtion,  ss  I  have 
sayd  to  yoa  herebefome.  For  the  Poete  sayth, 
that  we  oaghten  patiently  taken  the  tribulations 
that  comen  to  as,  whan  that  we  thinken  and  con- 
•ideren,  that  we  ban  deserved  to  have  hem.  And 
Seint  Gregorie  sayth,  that  whan  a  man  considereth 
^  the  nombre  odf  his  defiautes  and  of  hu  sinnes, 
the  peines  and  the  tribulations  that  he  suffcreth 
the  lesse  unto  him.    And  in  as  muche  as 


him  thinketh  his  sinnes  more  hevy  and  grevous* 
in  so  muche  semeth  his  peine  the  lighter  and  the 
esier  unt43  him.  Also  ye  owen  to  encline  and 
bowe  youre  hcrte,  to  take  the  patience  of  oure 
Lord  Jesu  Crist,  as  snyth  Seint  Peter  in  Iuh 
Epistles.  Jesu  Crist  (he  snitli)  hath  suffred  fur 
us,  and  yeven  ensample  to  every  man  to  folweand 
sue  him,  for  he  dide  never  fiiiine,  ne  never  came 
ther  a  vilains  word  out  of  his  mouth.  Whan 
men  cursed  him,  he  cursed  hem  nought ;  and 
whan  men  beten  him,  he  nianaced  hem  nought. 
Also  the  gret  patience,  which  Seintes,  that  ben  in 
Paradis,  han  had  in  tribulations  that  they  han 
suffred,  withouten  hir  desert  or  gilt,  ouglite 
muchel  stirre  you  to  patience.  Forthermore,  ye 
shulde  enforce  you  to  have  patience,  considering 
that  the  tribulations  of  this  world  but  litel  while 
endure,  and  sone  passed  ben  and  gon,  and  the 
joye  that  a  man  seketh  to  han  by  patience  in  tri- 
buUtions  is  perdurable ;  after  that  the  Apostle 
sayth  in  his  Epistle  ;  the  joye  of  God,  he  sayth,  is 
perdurable,  that  is  to  sayn,  everlasting.  Also 
troweth  and  beleveth  stedfastly,  that  he  n'is  not 
wel  ynorished  ne  wel  ytaught,  tliat  cannot  have 
patience,  or  wol  not  receive  patience.  For  Salo- 
mon sayth,  that  the  doctrine  and  wit  of  a  man  ia 
knowen  by  patience.  And  in  another  place  he 
sayeth,  that  he  that  is  patient,  govemeth  him  by 
gret  prudence.  And  the  same  Salomon  saith : 
The  angrie  and  wrathful  man  maketh  noises,  and 
the  patient  man  attempreth  and  stilleth  hem.  He 
saith  also.  It  is  more  worth  to  be  patient  than  for 
to  be  right  strong.  And  he  that  may  have  the 
lordshipe  of  his  owen  herte,  is  more  to  preise, 
than  he  that  by  his  force  or  strengthe  taketh  gret 
citees.  And  therfore  sayth  Seint  James  in  his 
Epistle,  that  patience  is  a  gret  vertue  of  perfection. 

Certes,  quod  Melibee,  I  graunte  you,  Dame 
Prudence,  that  patience  is  a  gret  vertue  of  perfec* 
tion,  but  every  man  may  not  have  the  peifection 
that  ye  seken,  ne  I  am  not  of  the  nombre  of  the 
right  parfit  men  :  for  miu  hertc  may  never  be  in 
pees,  unto  the  time  it  be  venged.  And  al  be  it 
so,  that  it  was  gret  peril  to  min  enemies  to  do  me 
a  vilanie  in  taking  vengeaunce  upon  me,  yet 
token  they  non  hede  of  the  peril,  but  fulfilleden 
hir  wicked  will  and  hir  corage  :  and  therfore  me 
thinketh  men  oughten  not  reprove  me,  though  1 
put  me  in  a  litel  peril  for  to  venge  me,  and  though 
I  do  a  gret  excesse,  that  is  to  sayn,  that  1  venge 
on  outrage  by  another. 

A,  quod  Dame  Prudence,  ye  sayn  your  will  and 
as  you  liketh  ;  but  in  no  cas  of  the  world  a  man 
shulde  not  don  outrage  ne  excesse,  for  to  vengen 
him.  For  Cassiodore  sayth,  that  as  evil  dutli  he 
that  vengeth  him  by  outrage,  as  he  that  doth  the 
outrage.  And  therfore  ye  shuln  venge  you  after 
the  ordre  of  right,  that  is  to  sayn,  by  the  lawe, 
and  not  by  excesse,  ne  by  outrage.  And  also  if 
ye  wol  venge  you  of  the  outrage  of  youre  adver- 
saries, in  otlier  manere  than  right  commaundeth, 
ye  sinnen.  And  therfore  sayth  Senek,  that  a  man 
shal  never  venge  shrewednesso  by  shrewednesse. 
And  if  ye  say  that  right  axeth  a  man  to  defende 
violence  by  violence,  and  fighting  by  fighting : 
certes  ye  say  soth,  whan  the  defence  is  don  with- 
outen intervalle,  or  withouten  tar^'ing  or  delay, 
for  to  defende  him,  and  not  for  to  venge.  And  it 
behoveth,  that  a  man  putte  awicVvQ  ai\«In.\K£T^^xw^<«^ 
in  his  defence^  iViat  men  Ytmve  itf^  ta»»^  iiKt  T^^x^t 
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to  repreT«  him,  that  defendeth  hun,  of  outrage 
:and  exeesBe,  for  elles  were  it  againe  reson. 
Parde  ye  knowen  wel,  that  ye  maken  no  defence 
as  DOW,  for  to  defende  you,  but  for  to  venge  you  : 
and  so  sheweth  it,  that  ye  han  no  will  to  do  youre 
dede  attemprely  :  and  therfore  me  thinketh  that 
patience  is  good.  For  Salomon  sayth,  that  he 
that  is  not  patient,  shal  have  gret  harme. 

Certes,  quod  Melibee,  I  graunte  you,  that  whan 
a  man  is  impatient  and  wrothe  of  that  that  touch- 
eth  him  not,  and  that  apperteineth  not  unto  him, 
though  it  harme  him  it  is  no  wonder.  For  the 
lawe  saith,  that  he  is  coupable  that  entremeteth  or 
medleth  with  swiche  thmg,  as  apperteineth  not 
unto  him.  And  Salomon  saith,  that  he  that  en- 
tremeteth of  the  noise  or  strif  of  another  man,  is  like 
to  him  that  taketh  a  straunge  hound  by  the  eres  : 
for  right  as  he  that  taketh  a  straunge  hound  by 
the  eres  is  otherwhile  bitten  with  the  hound,  right 
in  the  same  wise,  it  is  reson  that  he  have  harme, 
tiiat  by  his  impatience  medleth  him  of  the  noise 
of  another  man,  wheras  it  apperteineth  not  unto 
him.  But  ye  knowe  wel,  that  this  dede,  that  is  to 
sayn,  my  greef  and  my  disese,  toucheth  me  right 
nigh.  And  therfore  though  I  be  wroth  and  im- 
patient, it  is  no  mervaille :  and  (saving  your  grace) 
I  cannot  see  that  it  might  gretly  harme  me,  though 
I  took  vengeaunce,  for  i  am  richer  and  more 
mighty  than  min  enemies  ben  :  and  wel  knowe  ye, 
that  by  money  and  by  having  grete  possessions, 
ben  alle  thinges  of  this  world  governed.  And 
Salomon  sayth,  that  alle  thinges  obeye  to  money. 

Whan  Prudence  had  herd  hire  husbond  avaunte 
him  of  his  richesse  and  of  his  money,  dispreising 
the  power  of  his  adversaries,  she  spake  and  sayd 
in  this  wise  :  Certes,  dere  Sire,  I  graunte  you  that 
ye  ben  riche  and  mighty,  and  that  richesses  ben 
good  to  hem  that  han  wel  ygeten  hem,  and  that 
wel  conne  usen  hem.  For  right  as  the  body  of  a 
man  may  not  liven  withouten  soul,  no  more  may 
it  liven  withouten  temporel  goodes,  and  by  richesses 
may  a  man  gete  him  grete  frendes.  And  ther- 
fore sayth  Pamphilus  :  If  a  netherdes  doughter 
(he  sayth)  be  riche,  she  may  chese  of  a  thousand 
men,  which  she  wol  take  to  hire  husbond  :  for  of 
a  thousand  men  on  wol  not  forsaken  hire  ne 
refusen  hire.  And  this  Pamphilus  saith  also  : 
If  thou  be  right  happy,  that  is  to  sayn,  if  thou  be 
right  riche,  thou  shalt  finde  a  gret  nombre  of 
felawes  and  frendes  ;  and  if  thy  fortune  chaunge, 
that  thou  wexe  poure,  farewel  frendahipe  and 
felawshipe,  for  thou  shalt  be  al  allone  withouten 
anycompaignie,butif  it  be  the  compaignie  of  poure 
folk.  And  yet  sayth  this  Pamphilus  moreover, 
that  they  that  ben  bond  and  thralle  of  linage,  shuln 
be  made  worthy  and  noble  by  richesses.  And 
right  so  as  by  richesses  ther  comen  many  goodes, 
right  so  by  poverte  come  ther  many  harmes  and 
eviles :  for  gret  poverte  constreineth  a  man  to  do 
many  eviles.  And  therfore  clepeth  Cassiodore 
poverte  the  moder  of  mine,  that  is  to  sayn,  the 
inoder  of  overthrowing  or  falling  doun.  And 
therfore  sayth  Piers  Alphonse  :  on  of  the  gretest 
adversitccs  of  this  world,  is  whan  a  free  man  by 
kinde,  or  of  birthe,  is  constreined  by  povei^te  to 
eten  the  almesse  of  his  enemie.  And  the  same 
sayth  Innocent  in  on  of  his  bookes :  he  sayth,  that 
sorwcful  and  mishappy  is  the  condition  of  a  pourie 
iM'gger,  for  if  he  axe  not  his  mete,  he  dieth  for 
hunger,  and  if  he  axe^  he  dietli  for  shame  :  and 


algates  necessitee  constreineth  him  to  axe.  An£ 
therfore  sayth  Salomon,  that  better  it  is  to  die, 
than  for  to  have  swiche  poverte.  And  as  the  same 
Salomon  sayth  :  Better  it  is  to  die  of  bitter  deth, 
than  for  to  liven  in  swiche  wise.  By  thiseresons  that 
I  have  said  unto  you,  and  by  many  other  resous 
that  I  coude  saye,  I  graunte  you  that  richesses 
ben  good  to  hem  that  wel  geten  hem,  and  to  hem 
that  wel  usen  tho  richesses :  and  therfore  wol  I 
shewe  you  how  ye  shuln  behave  you  in  gadering 
of  youre  richesses,  and  in  what  manere  ye  ahuln 
usen  hem. 

First,  ye  shuln  geten  hem  withouten  gret  desir, 
by  good  leiser,  sokingly,  and  not  over  hastifly,  for 
a  man  that  is  to  desiring  to  gete  richesses,  aban- 
doneth  him  first  to  thefte  and  to  alle  other  eviles. 
And  therfore  sayth  Salomon  :    He  that  hasteth 
him  to  besily  to  wexe  riche,  he  shal  be  non  inno- 
cent.    He  sayth  also,  that  the  richesse  that  hastily 
Cometh  to  a  man,  sone  and  lightly  goeth  and 
passeth  from  a  man,  but  that  richesse  that  cometh 
litel  and  litel,  wexeth  alway  and  multiplieth.  And, 
Sire,  ye  shulen  gete  richesses  by  youre  wit  and  by 
youre  travaille,  unto  your  profite,  and  that  with- 
outen wrong  or  harme  doing  to  any  other  persone. 
For  the  lawe  sayth  :  Ther  maketh  no  man  hiniself 
riche,  if  he  do  harme  to  another  wight  ;  this  is  to 
say,  iJiat  nature  defendeth  and  forbedeth  by  right, 
that  no  man  make  himself  riche,  unto  the  harme 
of  another  persone.     And  Tullius  sayth,  that  no 
sorwe,  ne  no  drede  of  deth,  ne  nothing  that  may 
falle  unto  a  man,  is  so  muchel  ageins  nature,  as  a 
man   to   encrese  hb  owen  profite,  to  harme  of 
another  man.     And  though  the  grete  men  and  the 
mighty  men  geten  richesses  more  lightly  thui  thou, 
yet  shalt  thou  not  ben  idel  ne  slowe  to  do  thy 
profite,  for  thou  shalt  in  alle  wise  flee  idelnesse. 
For  Salomon  sayth,  that  idelnesse  techeth  a  man 
to  do  many  eviles.     And  the  same  Salomon  sayth, 
that  he  that  travailleth  and  besieth  him  to  tillea 
his  lond,  shal  ete  bred  :  but  he  that  is  idel,  and. 
casteth  him  to  no  besinesse  ne  occupation,  shal. 
falle  into  poverte,  and  die  for  hunger.     And  h^ 
that  is  idel  and  slow,  can  never  find  covenabl^ 
time  for  to  do  his  profite.     For  thei*  is  a  versifiou^ 
sayth,  that  the  idel  man  excuseth  him  in  WinteE~9 
because  of  the  grete  cold,  and  in  Summer  by  em.~ 
cheson  of  the  hete.     For  thise  causes,  sayth  GUoeb.* 
waketh,  and  enclineth  you  not  over  muchel 
slcpe,  for  over  muchel  reste  norisheth  and 
many  vices.     And  therfore  sa^lh  Seint  Jerom 
Doeth  som  good  dedcs,  that  the  devil  which 
oure  enemie,  ne  finde  you  not  unoccupied,  for 
devil  ne  taketh  not  lightly  unto  his  working  swiclao 
as  he  findeth  occupied  in  goode  werkes. 

Than  thus  in  geting  richesses  ye  musten  flee 
idelnesse.      And  afterward  ye  shuln  usen    tbe 
richesses,  which  ye  han  geten  by  yoiure  wit  and 
by  youre  travaille,  in  swiche  manere,  that  men 
holde  you  not  to  scarce  ne  to  sparing,  ne  foot- 
large,  that  is  to  say,  over  large  a  spender :    for 
right  as  men  blamen  an  avaricious  man,  because 
of  his  scarcitee  and  chineherie,  in  the  same  wis0 
,is  he  to  blame,  that  spendeth  over  largely.    Aod 
therfore  saith  Caton  :  Use  (sayth  he)  the  riche»tf 
that  thou  hast  ygeten  in  swiche  manere,  tlMi 
men  have  no  matere  ne  cause  to  calle  thee  nother 
wretche  ne  chinche  :  for  it  is  a  gret  shame  to  a 
man  to  havo  a  poure  herte  and  a  riche  pone. 
Ho  sayth  also  :  the  goodos  that  thou  hast  ygeteOj 
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use  hem  by  mesore,  that  is  to  sayn,  spend  e  mesa- 
rably  ;  for  they  that  fulLly  wasten  and  dispenden 
the  goodes  that  they  han,  whan  they  han  no  more 
propre  of  hir  owen,  than  they  shapen  hem  to  take 
the  goodes  of  another  man.    I  say  than  that  ye 
shum  flee  avarice,  using  youre  riehesses  in  swiche 
manere,  that  men  sayn  not  that  your  riehesses 
ben  yberiedy  but  that  ye  have  hem  in  youre 
might,  and  in  youre  welding.    For  a  wise  man 
repreveth  the  avaricious  man,  and  sayth  thus  in 
two  vers.     Wherto  and  why  berieth  a  man  his 
goodes  by  his  gret  avarice,  and  knoweth  wel,  that 
nedes  must  he  die,  for  deth  is  the  end  of  every 
man,  as  in  this  present  lif !  and  for  what  cause  or 
encheson  joineth  he  him,  or  knitteth  he  him  so  fast 
unto  his  goodes,  that  alle  his  wittes  mown  not  dis- 
severen  him,  or  departen  him  from  his  goodes, 
and  knoweth  we],  or  oughte  to  knowe,  that  whan 
he  is  ded,  he  shal  nothing  here  with  him  out  of 
this  world  !    And  therfore  sayth  Seiut  Augustine, 
that  the  avaricious  man  is  likened  unto  helie,  that 
the  more  it  swalweth,  the  more  desir  it  hath  to 
swalwe  and  devoure.      And  as  wel  as  ye  wolde 
eflchue  to  be  called  an  avaricious  man  or  chinche, 
as  wel  shulde  ye  kepe  you  and  goveme  you  in 
swiche  a  wise,  that  men  c^Ie  you  not  fool-large. 
Therfore  saith  Tullius  :   The  goodes  of  thin  hous 
ne  shulde  not  ben  hid  ne  kept  so  close,  but  that 
they  might  ben  opened  by  pitee  and  debonairetee ; 
that  is  to  sayn,  to  yeve  hem  part  that  han  gret 
nede  ;  ne  thy  goodes  shulden  not  ben  so  open,  to 
be  every  mannes  goodes.     Afterward,  in  geting 
of  youre  riehesses,  and  in  using  of  hem,  ye  shulu 
alway  have  three  thinges  in  youre  herte,  that  is 
to  say,  oure  Lord  Grod,  conscience,  and  good  name. 
First,  ye  shuln  have  God  in  youre  herte,  and  for 
no  richesse  ye  shuln  do  no  tiling,  which  may  in 
any  manere  displese  God  that  is  your  creatour 
and  maker.    For  after  the  word  of  Salomon,  it  is 
better  to  have  a  litel  good  with  love  of  Grod,  than 
to  have  muchel  good,  and  lese  the  love  of  his  Lord 
God.    And  the  Prophete  sayth.  That  better  it  is 
to  ben  a  good  man,  and  have  litel  good  and 
tresor,  than  to  be  holden  a  shrewe,  and  have  grete 
riehesses.     And  yet  I  say  forthermore,  that  ye 
shulden  alway  do  youre  besinesse  to  gete  you 
riehesses,  so  that  ye  gete  hem  with  good  con- 
science.    And  the  Apostle  sayth,  that  ther  n'is 
thing  in  this  world  of  which  we  shulden  have  so 
gret  joye,  as  whan  oure  conscience  bereth  us  good 
vitnesse.     And  the  wise  man  sayth  :    The  sub- 
ataonce  of  a  man  is  ful  good,  whan  sinne  is  not  in 
mannes  conscience.  Afterwai*d,  in  getine  of  youre 
riehesses,  and  in  using  of  hem,  ye  must  nave  gret 
besinesse  and  gret  diligence,  that.youre.good  name 
be  alway  kept  and  conserved.      For  Salomon 
sayth,  that  beter  it  is,  and  more  it  avaiieth  a  man 
to  have  a  good  name,  than  for  to  have  grete 
riehesses  :  and  therfore  he  sayth  in  another  place  : 
Do  grete  diligence  (saith  Salomon)  in  keping  of 
thy  frendes,  and  of  thy  good  name,  for  it  shal 
knger  abide  with  thee,  than  any  tresor,  be  it  never 
^  precious.     And  certes,  he  shulde  not  be  called 
a  Gentilman,  that  after  God  and  good-  conscience, 
alle  thinges  left,  ne  doth  his  diligence  and  bei$i- 
Besse,  to  kepenhis  good  name.     And  Cassiodore 
sayth,  that  it  is  a  signe  of  a  gentil  herte,  whan  a 
man  loveth  and  desireth  to  have  a  good  name. 
Aad  therfore  sayth  Seint  Augustine,    that  ther 
ben  two  thinges  that  arn  right  necessarie  and 


nedeful ;  and  that  is  good  conscience,  and  good  los ; 
that  is  to  savn,  good  conscience  to  thin  owen  per- 
sone  inward,  and  good  los  for  thy  neighebour 
outward.  And  he  that  trosteth  him  so  muchel  in 
his  good  conscience,  that  he  despiseth  and  settetb 
at  nought  his  good  name  or  los,  and  recketh  not 
though  he  kepe  not  his  good  name,  n*is  but  a  cruel 
cherL 

Sire,  now  have  I  shewed  you  how  ye  shulden  do 
in  geting  riehesses,  and  how  ye  shuln  usen  hem  : 
and  I  see  wel  that  for  the  trust  that  ye  han  in 
youre  riehesses,  ye  wiln  move  werre  and  bataille. 
I  conseille  you  that  ye  beginne  no  bataille  no 
werre,  in  trust  of  youre  riehesses,  for  they  ne  suA 
ficen  not  werres  to  mainteine.  And  therfore  sayth 
a  Philosophre :  That  man  that  desireth  and  wol 
algatea  han  werre,  shal  never  have  suf&saunce : 
for  the  richer  that  he  is,  the  greter  dispences  must 
he  make,  if  he  wol  have  worship  and  victorie. 
And  Salomon  saith,  that  the  greter  riehesses  that 
a  man  hath,  the  mo  dispendours  he  hath.  And, 
dere  Sire,  al  be  it  so,  that  for  your  riehesses  ye 
moun  have  muchel  folk,  yet  behoveth  it  not,  ne  it 
is  not  good  to  beginne  werre,  wheras  ye  moun  in 
other  manere  have  pees,  unto  youre  worship  and 
profite :  for  the  victorie  of  batailles  that  ben  in 
this  world,  lith  not  in  gret  nombre  or  multitude  of 
peple,  ne  in  the  vertue  of  man,  but  it  lith  in  the 
will  and  in  the  bond  of  oure  Lord  God  almighty. 
And  therfore  Judas  Machabeus,  which  was  Goddeb 
knight,  whan  he  shulde  fighte  again  his  adversarie, 
that  hiidde  a  greter  nombre  and  a  greter  multitude 
of  folk,  and  stronger  than  was  the  peple  of  this 
Machabee,  yet  he  recomforted  his  litel  compaignie, 
and  sayde  right  in  this  wise  :  Al  so  lightly  (sayde 
he)  may  our  Lord  Grod  almighty  yeve  victorie  to 
a  fewe  folk,  as  to  many  folk  ;  for  the  victorie  of  a 
bataille  cometh  not  by  the  gret  nombre  of  peple, 
but  it  cometh  from  oure  Lord  God  of  heven.  And, 
dere  Siire,  for  as  muchel  as  ther  is  no  man  certaine, 
if  it  be  worthy  that  Grod  yeve  him  victorie  or  not, 
after  that  Salomon  sayUi,  therfore  every  man 
shulde  gretly  drede  werres  to  beginne :  and  be- 
cause that  in  batailles  fallen  many  perils,  and  it 
happeth  other  while,  that  as  sone  is  the  gret  man 
slain,  as  the  litel  man  ;  and,  as  it  is  ywritten  in 
the  second  book  of  Kinges,  the  dedes  of  batailles 
ben  aventurous,  and  nothing  certain,  for  as  lightly 
is  on  hurt  with  a  spere  as  another  ;  and  for  ther 
is  gret  peril  in  werre  ;  therfore  shulde  a  man  flee 
and  eschue  werre  in  ao  muchel  as  a  man  may 
goodly.  For  Salomon  sayth :  He  tliat  loveth  peril, 
shal  falle  in  peril. 

After  that  dame  Prudence  had  spoken  in  this 
manere,  Melibee  answerd  and  saide :  I  see  wel, 
dame  Prudence,  that  by  youre  faire  wordes  and 
by  youre  resons,  that  ye  han  shewed  me,  that  the 
werre  liketh  you  nothing :  but  I  have  not  yet  herd 
your  conseil,  how  I  shal  do  in  this  nede. 

Certes,  quod  she,  I  conseille  you  that  ye  accorde 
with  youre  adversaries,  and  that  ye  have  pees  with 
hem.  For  Seint  James  sayth  in  his  Epistle,  that 
by  Concorde  and  pees,  the  smale  riehesses  wexen 
grete,  and  by  debat  and  discorde  grete  riehesses 
ifallen  doun.  And  ye  knowen  wel,  that  on  of  the 
gretest  and  rooste  soveraine  thing,  that  is  in  this 
world,  is  unitee  and  pees.  And  therfore  sayde 
oure  Lord  Jesu  Crist  to  his  Apostles  in  this  wise  : 
Wel  happy  and  blessed  ben  they  that  loven  and 
purchasen  pees,  for  tliey  ben  called  the  children  of 
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to  reproTo  him,  that  defendeth  him,  of  outrage 
.  and  excesM,  for  elles  were  it  againe  reson. 
Parde  ye  knowen  we],  that  ye  maken  no  defence 
as  now,  for  to  defende  you,  but  for  to  venge  you  : 
and  80  sheweth  it,  that  ye  han  no  will  to  do  youre 
dede  attemprely  :  and  therfore  me  thinketh  that 
patience  is  good.  For  Salomon  aayth,  that  he 
that  is  not  patient,  shal  have  gret  harme. 

Certes,  quod  Melibee,  I  graunte  you,  that  whan 
a  man  b  impatient  and  wrothe  of  that  that  touch- 
eth  him  not,  and  that  apperteineth  not  unto  him, 
though  it  harme  him  it  is  no  wonder.  For  the 
lawe  saith,  that  he  b  coupable  that  entremeteth  or 
medleth  with  swiche  thing,  as  apperteineth  not 
unto  him.  And  Salomon  saith,  that  he  that  en- 
tremeteth of  the  noise  or  strif  of  another  man,  b  like 
to  him  that  taketh  a  straunge  hound  by  the  eres  : 
for  right  as  he  that  taketh  a  straunge  hound  by 
the  eres  b  otherwhile  bitten  with  the  hound,  right 
in  the  same  wise,  it  b  reson  that  he  have  harme, 
tiiat  by  his  impatience  medleth  him  of  the  noise 
of  another  man,  wheras  it  apperteineth  not  unto 
him.  But  ye  knowe  wel,  that  thb  dede,  that  b  to 
sayn,  my  greef  and  my  disese,  toucheth  me  right 
nigh.  And  therfore  though  I  be  wroth  and  im- 
patient, it  b  no  mervaille :  and  (saving  your  grace) 
I  cannot  see  that  it  might  gretly  harme  me,  mough 
I  took  vengeaunce,  for  I  am  richer  and  more 
mighty  than  min  enemies  ben  :  and  wel  knowe  ye, 
that  by  money  and  by  having  grete  possessions, 
ben  alle  thinges  of  thb  world  governed.  And 
Salomon  saytn,  that  alle  thinges  obeye  to  money. 

Whan  Prudence  had  herd  hire  husbond  avaunte 
him  of  hb  richesse  and  of  hb  money,  dbprebing 
the  power  of  bis  adversaries,  she  spake  and  sayd 
in  this  wise  :  Certes,  dere  Sire,  I  graunte  you  that 
ye  ben  riche  and  mighty,  and  that  richeases  ben 
good  to  hem  that  han  wel  ygeten  hem,  and  that 
wel  conne  useu  hem.  For  right  as  the  body  of  a 
man  may  not  liven  withouten  soul,  no  more  may 
it  liven  withouten  teraporel  goodes,  and  by  richesses 
may  a  man  gete  him  grete  frendes.  And  ther- 
fore sayth  Paraphilus  :  If  a  netherdes  doughter 
(he  sa}th)  be  riche,  she  may  chese  of  a  thousand 
men,  which  she  wol  take  to  hire  husbond  :  for  of 
a  thousand  men  on  wol  not  foi^saken  hire  ne 
refusen  hire.  And  this  Pamphilus  saith  also  : 
If  thou  be  right  happy,  that  b  to  sayn,  if  thou  be 
right  riche,  thou  shalt  finde  a  gret  nombre  of 
felawes  and  frendes  ;  and  if  thy  fortune  chaunge, 
that  thou  wexe  poure,  farewel  frendahipe  and 
febwshipe,  for  thou  shalt  be  al  allone  withouten 
anycompaignie,but  if  it  be  the  compaignie  of  poure 
folk.  And  yet  sayth  thb  Pamphilus  moreover, 
that  they  that  ben  bond  and  thralle  of  linage,  shuln 
be  made  worthy  and  noble  by  richesses.  And 
right  so  as  by  richesses  ther  comen  many  goodes, 
right  so  by  poverte  come  ther  many  harmes  and 
eviles :  for  gret  poverte  constreineth  a  man  to  do 
many  eviles.  And  therfore  clepeth  Cassiodore 
poverte  the  moder  of  mine,  that  b  to  sayn,  the 
inoder  of  overthrowing  or  falling  doun.  And 
therfore  sayth  Piers  Alphonse  :  on  of  the  grctest 
adversitoes  of  thb  world,  b  whan  a  free  man  by 
kiiide,  or  of  birthe,  b  constreined  by  poverte  to 
eten  the  almesse  of  his  enemie.  And  the  same 
sayth  Innocent  in  on  of  his  bookes :  he  sayth,  that 
sorwcful  and  mishappy  b  the  condition  of  a  poure 
/  ^^'f^g^^f  for  if  be  axe  not  hb  mete,  he  dieth  for 
/  hunger,  juid  if  be  axe,  he  dieth  for  shame  :  and 


algates  necessitee  constremeth  him  to  axe.  And 
therfore  sayth  Salomon,  that  better  it  b  to  die, 
than  for  to  have  swiche  poverte.  And  as  the  same 
Salomon  sayth  :  Better  it  b  to  die  of  bitter  deth, 
than  for  to  liven  in  swiche  wise.  By  thtseresons  that 
I  have  said  unto  you,  and  by  many  other  resons 
that  I  coude  saye,  I  graunte  you  that  richesses 
ben  good  to  hem  that  wel  geten  hem,  and  to  hero 
that  wel  usen  tho  richesses :  and  therfore  wol  1 
shewe  you  how  ye  shuln  behave  you  in  gadering 
of  youre  richesses,  and  in  what  manere  ye  shuln 
usen  hem. 

First,  ye  shuln  geten  hem  withouten  gret  desir, 
by  good  leiser,  sokingly,  and  not  over  hastiily,  for 
a  num  that  b  to  desuring  to  gete  richesses,  ab&n- 
doneth  him  first  to  thefte  and  to  alle  other  eviles. 
And  therfore  sayth  Salomon  :    He  that  hasteth 
him  to  besily  to  wexe  riche,  he  shal  be  non  ixmo- 
oent.     He  sayth  also,  that  the  richesse  that  hastily 
oometh  to  a  man,  sone  and  lightly  goeth  and 
passeth  from  a  man,  but  that  richesse  that  cometh 
litel  and  litel,  wexeUi  alway  and  multiplieth.  And, 
Sire,  ye  shulen  gete  richesses  by  youre  wit  and  by 
youre  travaille,  unto  your  profite,  and  that  with- 
outen wrong  or  harme  doing  to  any  other  persone. 
For  the  lawe  sayth  :  Ther  maketh  no  man  hiniself 
riche,  if  he  do  harme  to  another  wight  ;  thb  b  to 
say,  that  nature  defendeth  and  forb^eth  by  right, 
that  no  man  make  himself  riche,  unto  the  hanne 
of  another  persone.     And  Tullius  sayth,  that  no 
Borwe,  ne  no  drede  of  deth,  ne  nothing  that  may 
falle  unto  a  man,  b  so  muchel  ageins  nature,  as  a 
man    to   encrese  hb  owen  profite,  to  harme  of 
another  man.     And  though  the  grete  men  and  the 
mighty  men  geten  richesses  more  lightly  than  thou, 
yet  shalt  thou  not  ben  idel  ne  siowe  to  do  thy 
profite,  for  thou  shalt  in  alle  wise  flee  idelnesse. 
For  Salomon  sayth,  that  idelnesse  techeth  a  man 
to  do  many  eviles.     And  the  same  Salomon  sayth, 
that  he  that  travailleth  and  besieth  him  to  tUlen 
his  lond,  shal  ete  bred  :  but  he  that  b  idel,  and 
casteth  him  to  no  besinesse  ne  occupation,  shal 
falle  into  poverte,  and  die  for  hunger.     And  he 
that  is  idel  and  slow,  can  never  find  covenable 
time  for  to  do  hb  profite.     For  thei-  b  a  versifionr 
sayth,  that  the  idel  man  excuseth  him  in  Winter, 
because  of  the  grete  cold,  and  in  Summer  by  en- 
cheson  of  the  hete.     For  thise  causes,  sayth  Gtton, 
waketh,  and  enclineth  you  not  over  muchel  to 
slope,  for  over  muchel  reste  norisheth  and  causeth 
many  vices.     And  therfore  sayth  Seint  Jerome ; 
Doeth  som  good  dedcs,  that  the  devil  wliich  b 
oure  enemie,  ne  finde  you  not  unoccupied,  for  thQ 
devil  ne  taketh  not  lightly  unto  hb  werking  swiche 
as  he  findeth  occupied  in  goode  werkes. 

Than  thus  in  geting  richesses  ye  musten  flee 
idelnesse.  And  afterward  ye  shuln  usen  the 
richesses,  which  ye  han  geten  by  youre  wit  and 
by  youre  travaille,  in  swiche  manere,  that  men 
holde  you  not  to  scarce  ne  to  sparing,  ne  fool- 
large,  that  b  to  say,  over  large  a  spender :  for 
right  as  men  blamen  an  avaricious  man,  because 
of  his  scarcitee  and  chincherie,  in  the  same  wise 
b  he  to  blame,  that  spendeth  over  largely.  And 
therfore  saith  Caton  :  Use  (sayth  he)  the  richesses 
that  thou  hast  ygeten  in  swiche  manere,  that 
men  have  no  matere  ne  cause  to  calle  thee  notlier 
wretche  ne  chinche  :  for  it  b  a  gret  shame  to  a 
man  to  have  a  poure  herte  and  a  riche  purse. 
Ho  sayth  also  :  the  goodos  that  thou  hast  ygeten, 
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me  hem  bymesore,  that  is  to  sayn,  spende  mesa- 
rably  ;  for  they  that  foHly  wasten  and  dispendeii 
the  goodes  that  they  han,  whan  they  han  no  more 
propre  of  hir  owen,than  they  shapen  hem  to  take 
the  goodes  of  another  man.  I  say  than  that  ye 
shnln  flee  avarice,  using  youre  richesses  in  swiche 
manere,  that  men  sayn  not  that  your  richesses 
ben  yberiedy  but  that  ye  have  hem  in  youre 
might,  and  in  youre  welding.  For  a  wise  man 
repreveth  the  avaricious  man,  and  sayth  thus  in 
two  vers.  Wherto  and  why  berieth  a  man  his 
goodes  by  his  gret  avarice,  and  knoweth  wel,  that 
nodes  must  he  die,  for  deth  is  the  end  of  every 
man,  as  in  this  present  lif !  and  for  what  cause  or 
encheson  joineth  he  him,  or  knitteth  he  him  so  fast 
unto  his  goodes,  that  alle  his  wittes  mown  not  dis- 
severen  him,  or  departen  him  from  his  goodes, 
and  knoweth  wel,  or  oughte  to  knowe,  that  whan 
he  is  ded,  he  shal  nothing  here  with  him  out  of 
this  world  !  And  therfore  sayth  Seint  Augustine, 
that  the  avaricious  man  is  likened  unto  helle,  that 
the  more  it  swalweth,  the  more  desir  it  hath  to 
swalwe  and  devoure.  And  as  wel  as  ye  wolde 
eschue  to  be  called  an  avaricious  man  or  chinche, 
as  wel  shulde  ve  kepe  you  and  goveme  you  in 
swiche  a  wise,  that  men  c^le  you  not  fool-large. 
Therfore  saith  Tullius  :  The  goodes  of  thin  hous 
ne  shulde  not  ben  hid  ne  kept  so  close,  but  that 
they  might  ben  opened  by  pitee  and  debonairetee ; 
that  is  to  sayn,  to  yeve  hem  part  that  han  gret 
nede  ;  ne  thy  goodes  shulden  not  ben  so  open,  to 
be  every  mannes  goodes.  Afterward,  in  geting 
of  youre  richesses,  and  in  using  of  hem,  ye  shulu 
alway  have  three  thinges  in  youre  herte,  that  is 
to  say,  oure  Lord  Grod,  conscience,  and  good  name. 
First,  ye  shuln  have  Grod  in  youre  herte,  and  for 
no  richesse  ye  shuln  do  no  thing,  which  may  in 
any  manere  displese  God  that  is  your  creatour 
and  maker.  For  after  the  word  of  Salomon,  it  is 
better  to  liave  a  litel  good  with  love  of  God,  than 
to  have  muchel  good,  and  lose  the  love  of  his  Lord 
God.  And  the  Prophete  savth.  That  better  it  is 
to  ben  a  good  man,  and  have  litel  good  and 
tresor,  than  to  be  holden  a  shrewe,  and  have  grete 
richesses.  And  yet  I  say  forthermore,  that  ye 
shulden  alway  do  youre  besinesse  to  gete  you 
richesses,  so  that  ye  gete  hem  with  good  con- 
science. And  the  Apostle  sayth,  that  ther  n'is 
thing  in  this  world  of  which  we  shulden  have  so 
gret  joye,  as  whan  oure  conscience  bereth  us  good 
witnesse.  And  the  wise  man  sayth  :  The  sub- 
stannce  of  a  man  is  ful  good,  whan  sinne  is  not  in 
mannes  conscience.  Afterwai*d,  in  geting  of  youre 
richesses,  and  in  using  of  hem,  ye  must  have  gret 
besinesse  and  gret  diligence,  that.youre.good  name 
be  alway  kept  and  conserved.  For  Salomon 
sajrth,  that  beter  it  is,  and  more  it  availeth  a  man 
to  have  a  good  name,  than  for  to  have  grcte 
richesses  :  and  therfore  he  sayth  in  another  place  : 
Do  grete  diligence  (saith  Salomon)  in  keping  of 
thy  frendes,  and  of  thy  good  name,  for  it  shal 
lenger  abide  with  thee,  than  any  tresor,  be  it  never 
90  precious.  And  cert«;s,  he  shulde  not  be  called 
a  Gentilman,  that  after  God  and  good-  conscience, 
alle  thinges  left,  ne  doth  his  diligence  and  besi- 
nesse, to  kepen  his  good  name.  And  Cassiodore 
aayth,  that  it  is  a  signe  of  a  gentil  herte,  whan  a 
man  loveth  and  desireth  to  have  a  good  name. 
And  therfore  sayth  Seint  Augustine,  that  ther 
ben  two  thinges  that  am  right  necessarie  and 


nedeful ;  and  that  is  good  conscience,  and  good  los ; 
that  is  to  sayn,  good  conscience  to  thin  owen  per- 
sone  inward,  and  good  los  for  thy  neighebour 
outward.  And  he  that  trosteth  him  so  muchel  in 
his  good  conscience,  that  he  despiseth  and  setteth 
at  nought  his  good  name  or  los,  and  recketh  not 
though  he  kepe  not  his  good  name,  n*is  but  a  cruel 
cherl. 

Sire,  now  have  I  shewed  you  how  ye  shulden  do 
in  geting  richesses,  and  how  ye  shuln  usen  hem  : 
and  I  see  wel  that  for  the  trust  that  ye  han  in 
youre  richesses,  ye  wiln  move  werre  and  bataille. 
I  conseille  you  that  ye  beginne  no  bataille  ne 
werre,  in  trust  of  youre  richesses,  for  they  ne  suA 
ficen  not  werres  to  mainteine.  And  therfore  sayth 
a  Philosophre :  That  man  that  desireth  and  wol 
algates  han  werre,  shal  never  have  suffisaunce : 
for  the  richer  that  he  is,  the  greter  dispences  must 
he  make,  if  he  wol  have  worship  and  victorie. 
And  Salomon  suth,  that  the  greter  richesses  that 
a  man  hath,  the  mo  dispendours  he  hath.  And, 
dere  Sire,  al  be  it  so,  that  for  your  richesses  ye 
moun  have  muchel  folk,  yet  behoveth  it  not,  ne  it 
is  not  good  to  beginne  werre,  wheras  ye  moun  in 
other  manere  have  pees,  unto  youre  worship  and 
profite :  for  the  victorie  of  batailles  that  ben  in 
this  world,  lith  not  in  gret  nombre  or  multitude  of 
peple,  ne  in  the  vertue  of  man,  but  it  lith  in  the 
will  and  in  the  bond  of  oure  Lord  God  almighty. 
And  therfore  Judas  Machabeus,  which  was  Groddeb 
knight,  whan  he  shulde  fighte  again  his  adversarie, 
that  hiidde  a  greter  nombre  and  a  greter  multitude 
of  folk,  and  stronger  than  was  the  peple  of  this 
Blachabee,  yet  he  recomforted  his  litel  compaignie, 
and  sayde  right  in  this  wise  :  Al  so  lightly  (sayde 
he)  may  our  Lord  Gk>d  almighty  yeve  victorie  to 
a  fewe  folk,  as  to  many  folk  ;  for  the  victorie  of  a 
bataille  cometh  not  by  the  gret  nombre  of  peple, 
but  it  cometh  from  oure  Lord  God  of  heven.  And, 
dere  Siire,  for  as  muchel  as  ther  is  no  man  certaine, 
if  it  be  worthy  that  God  yeve  him  victorie  or  not, 
after  that  Salomon  sayUi,  therfore  every  man 
shulde  gretly  drede  werres  to  beginne :  and  be- 
cause that  in  batailles  fallen  manv  perils,  and  it 
liappeth  other  while,  that  as  sone  is  the  gret  man 
slain,  as  the  litel  man  ;  and,  as  it  is  ywritten  in 
the  second  book  of  Kinges,  the  dedes  of  batailles 
ben  aventurous,  a:id  nothing  certain,  for  as  lightly 
is  on  hurt  with  a  spere  as  another  ;  and  for  ther 
is  gret  peril  in  werre  ;  therfore  shulde  a  man  flee 
and  eschue  werre  in  ao  muchel  as  a  man  may 
goodly.  For  Salomon  sayth :  He  that  loveth  peril, 
shal  falle  in  peril. 

After  that  dame  Prudence  had  spoken  in  this 
manere,  Melibee  answerd  and  saide :  I  see  wel, 
dame  Prudence,  that  by  youre  faire  wordes  and 
by  youre  resons,  that  ye  han  shewed  me,  that  the 
werre  liketh  you  nothing :  but  I  have  not  yet  herd 
your  conseil,  how  I  shal  do  in  this  nede. 

Certes,  quod  she,  I  conseille  you  that  yo  accorde 
with  youre  adversaries,  and  that  ye  have  pees  with 
hem.  For  Seint  James  sayth  in  his  Epistle,  that 
by  Concorde  and  pees,  the  smale  richesses  wexen 
grcte,  and  by  debat  and  discords  grete  richesses 
fuUen  doun.  And  ye  knowen  wel,  that  on  of  the 
gretest  and  moste  soveraine  thing,  that  is  in  this 
world,  is  unitee  and  pees.  And  therfore  sayde 
oure  Lord  Jesu  Cri?t  to  his  Apostles  in  this  wise  : 
Wel  happy  and  blessed  ben  they  that  lovcn  and 
purchasen  pees,  for  they  ben  called  tbe  children  of 
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And  yet  shal  he  not  only  besie  him  in 
his  good  name,  but  he  shal  also  enforcen 
Iway  to  do  som  thing,  by  which  he  may  re- 
.e  his  good  name  :  for  it  is  written,  that  the 
jood  loe,  or  good  name,  of  a  man  is  sone  gon 
jaased,  whan  it  is  not  newed.    And  as  touch- 
iiat  ye  sayn,  that  ye  wol  exile  your  advcrs- 
A,  that  thinketh  me  muchel  agein  reson,  and 
of  mesure,  considered  the  power  that  they  han 
en  you  upon  hemself.    And  it  is  written,  that 
is  worthy  to  lose  his  privilege,  Uiat  misuseth 
e  might  and  the  power  that  is  yeven  him.     And 
sette  cas,  ye  might  enioine  hem  that  peine  by 
ight  and  by  lawe,  (which  I  trowe  ye  mowe  not 
io)  I  say,  ye  might  not  putte  it  to  execution  per- 
iTenture,  and  fJlMoi  it  were  like  to  retoume  to  the 
werre,  as  it  was  befom.     And  therfore  if  ye  wol 
that  men  do  you  obeisaunce,  ye  must  deme  more 
curteisly,  that  is  to  sayn,  ye  must  yeve  more  esie 
sentences  and  jugements.     For  it  is  written  :  he 
that  most  curteisiy  commandeth,  to  him  men  most 
dbeyen.     And  therfore  I  pray  you,  that  in  this 
necessitee  and  in  this  nede  ye  caste  you  to  over- 
come youre  herte.     For  Senek  sayth,'that  he  that 
overcometh  his  herte,  overcometh  twies.     And 
Tullius  saith  :  ther  is  notliing  so  commendable  in 
a  gret  lord,  as  whan  he  is  debonaire  and  meke, 
and  appeseth  him  lightly.     And  I  pray  you,  that 
ye  wol  now  forbere  to  do  vengeaunce,  in  swiehe  a 
manere,  that  vour  good  name  may  be  kept  and 
conserved,  and  that  men  mown  have  cause  and 
matere  to  preise  you  of  pitee  and  of  mercy  ;  and 
that  ye  have  no  cause  to  repente  you  of  thing  that 
ye  don.     For  Seneke  saieth  :  he  overcometh  in  an 
evil  manere,  that  z^epenteth  him  of  his  victorie. 


Wherfore  I  pray  you  let  mercy  be  in  yonre  herte, 
to  the  effect  and  entente,  that  God  almighty  have 
mercy  upon  you  in  his  last  jugement :  for  seint 
James  saith  in  his  Epistle :  jugement  witboute 
mercy  shal  he  do  to  him,  that  hath  no  mercy  of 
another  wight. 

Whan  Melibee  had  herd  tlie  greta  skilles  anu 
resons  of  dame  Prudence,  and  hire  wise  informa- 
tions and  techinges,  his  herte  gan  endine  to  the 
will  of  his  wif,  considering  hire  trewe  entente,  en- 
forced him  anon  and  assented  fully  to  werken  afltet 
hire  conseil,  and  thanked  God,  of  whom  proeedeth 
all  goodnesse  and  all  vertue,  tliat  him  sent  a  wif  ol 
so  gret  discretion.  And  whan  the  day  came  that 
his  adversaries  shulde  appere  in  his  presenee,  he 
spake  to  hem  ful  goo#ly,  and  saide  in  this  wiae 
Al  b^s  it  so,  that  of  youre  pride  and  high  presamfK 
tion  and  folic,  and  of  youre  neglisence  and  uneoo- 
ning,  ye  have  misborne  you,  and  trespaaed  iinto 
me,  yet  for  as  muchel  as  I  see  and  behold  youre 
grete  humilitee,  and  that  ye  ben  sory  and  repentant 
of  yonre  giltes,  it  constreineth  me  to  do  you  graee 
and  mercy:  wherfore  I  receive  you  into  my 
grace,  and  foryeve  you  outrely  alle  the  offeneee, 
injuries,  and  wrongoe,  that  ye  have  don  aseln  me 
and  mine,  to  this  effect  and  to  this  ende,  that  God 
of  his  endeles  mercie  wol  at  the  time  of  onre  dying 
for}'eve  us  onre  giltes,  that  we  han  trespaaed  to 
him  in  this  wretched  world  :  for  douteles,  if  we  be 
sory  and  repentant  of  the  sinnes  and  giltes,  whieh 
we  han  trespased  in  the  sight  of  oure  Lord  God, 
he  b  so  free  and  so  merciable,  that  be  wol  fbr- 
yeven  us  oure  giltes,  and  bringen  ns  to  the  blitK 
that  never  hath  ende.    Amen, 
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Whan  ended  was  my  tale  of  Mclibce, 
And  of  Pruiknee  and  hire  beni<;nitee. 
Our  hoete  saide  ;  as  I  am  faithful  man, 
And  by  tlie  precious  corpus  M»drian^ 
I  liadde  lever  than  a  barell  of  ale. 
That  goode  lefe  my  wif  had  herde  this  tale : 
Fur  she  n'is  no  thing  of  ewiche  patience. 
As  was  tliis  Melibeus  wif  Prudence. 

By  Goddes  bones,  whan  I  bete  my  knaves, 
She  bringeth  me  the  grete  clobbed  staves, 
And  cryeth ;  slee  the  dogges  everich  on, 
And  bi-eke  hem  bothc  bak  and  every  bon. 

And  if  that  any  neighebour  of  mine 
Wol  not  in  ehirclie  to  my  wif  endine, 
Or  be  so  lurdy  to  hire  to  trespace. 
Whan  she  cometh  home  she  ranipeth  in  my  face, 
And  cryeth  ;  false  coward,  wreke  thy  wif : 
By  corpus  Domini,  I  wol  have  thy  k'nif, 
And  thou  shalt  have  rv\y  distaf,  and  go  spinne. 
Fix)  day  til  night  riRlit  thus  she  wol  beginne. 

Alas,  she  saith,  that  ever  I  was  yshape 
'1*0  weti  a  milksop,  or  a  coward  ape. 


That  wol  ben  overladde  with  every  wight ! 
Thou  darst  not  stonden  by  thy  wives  right. 

This  is  my  lif,  but  if  tliat  I  wol  fight. 
And  out  at  dore  anon  I  mote  me  dight. 
Or  elles  I  am  lost,  but  if  that  I 
Be  like  a  wilde  leon,  fool -hardy. 

I  wote  wel  she  wol  do  me  slee  som  day 
Som  neighebour,  and  thaune  go  my  way, 
For  I  am  perilous  with  knif  in  honde, 
Al  be  it  tliat  I  dare  not  hire  withsfoude  : 
For  she  is  bigge  in  armes  by  my  faith. 
That  shal  he  finde,  that  hire  misdoth  or  saith. 
But  let  us  passe  away  fro  this  matere. 

My  ioi*d  the  Monk,  quod  he,  be  mery  of  chcre^ 
For  ye  shul  telle  a  tale  trewely. 
Lo,  Rouchester  stondeth  here  faste  by. 
Ride  forth,  min  owen  lord,  breke  not  our  game. 
Hut  by  my  trouthe  I  can  not  telle  youre  name ; 
Whether  shal  I  call  you  my  lord  Dan  John, 
Or  Dan  Thomas,  or  elles  Dan  Albon  ! 
Of  what  hous  be  ye,  by  your  fader  kin  t 
I  vow  to  God,  thou  hast  a  ful  faire  skin  ; 
It  is  a  gentil  ])astui*c  ther  thou  gost ; 
Thou  ai-t  not  like  a  penaunt  or  a  gost. 
!       Upon  my  faith  thou  art  som  officer, 
j  Som  worthy  sextein,  or  som  cderer. 
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For  by  my  fadres  souley  as  to  my  dome, 
Thoa  art  a  maister,  whan  thou  art  at  homo ; 
No  ponro  cloisterer,  ne  non  novice, 
Bat  a  goremour  bothe  ware  and  wise, 
And  therwithal  of  braunes  and  of  bones 
A  right  wel  faring  persone  for  the  nones. 
Ipray  to  God  yeve  him  confusion. 
That  first  thee  brought  into  religion. 
ThoQ  woldest  ban  ben  a  trede-foul  a  right, 
Haddest  thou  as  grete  leve,  as  thou  hast  might, 
To  parfonrme  all  thy  lust  in  engendrure, 
Thoa  haddest  begeten  many  a  creature. 
Alas !  why  werest  thou  so  wide  a  cope  ! 
Ood  yeve  me  sorwe,  but,  and  I  were  pope, 
^ot  only  thou  but  every  mighty  man, 
Though  he  were  shofe  ful  high  upon  his  pan, 
Shnld  have  a  wif,  for  al  this  world  is  lorn ; 
^Steligion  hath  take  up  all  the  com 
CDf  treding,  and  we  borel  men  ben  shrimpes : 
^3f  feble  trees  ther  comen  wretched  impe«. 
maketh  that  our  heires  ben  so  sclendre 
feble,  that  they  monn  not  wel  engendre. 
maketh  that  our  wives  wol  assaye 
liffious  folk,  for  they  moun  better  paye 
Veqqs  payementes  than  mowen  we  : 
1  wote,  no  lussheburghes  payen  ye. 
at  be  not  wroth,  my  lord,  though  that  I  play  : 
al  oft  in  game  a  sothe  have  I  herd  say. 
This  worthy  Monke  toke  all  in  patience, 
nd  saide  ;  I  wol  don  all  my  diligence, 

fer  as  souncth  into  honestee, 
o  tellen  you  a  tale,  or  two  or  three. 
~  if  you  list  to  herken  hiderward, 
wol  you  sayn  the  lif  of  Seint  Edward  ; 
r  dies  tragedies  first  I  wol  telle, 
which  1  have  an  hundred  in  my  celle. 
Traeedie  is  to  sayn  a  certain  storie, 
olde  bookes  maken  us  memorie, 
f  him  that  stood  in  gret  prosperitee, 
nd  is  yfalien  out  of  high  degree 
-So  to  miserie,  and  endeth  wretchedly, 
•^nd  they  ben  versified  communly 
^V>f  six  feet,  which  men  clepen  exametron  : 
^n  prose  eke  ben  endited  nuuiy  on, 
-^nd  eke  in  metre,  in  many  a  sondry  wine. 
•^^f  this  declaring  ought  ynoush  suffice. 

Now  herkeneth-,  if  you  liketh  for  to  here. 
^at  first  I  you  beseche  in  this  matere, 
^hough  1  by  ordre  telle  not  thise  thinges, 
^e  it  of  popes,  emperoures,  or  kinses, 
i^flter  hir  ages,  as  men  written  finde, 
^Ut  telle  hem  som  before  and  som  behinde, 
^%  it  now  Cometh  to  my  remembrance, 
^^^ve  me  excused  of  mm  ignorance. 
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3^  iroL  bewaile  in  manere  of  tragedie 
^^lie  harm  of  hem,  that  stode  in  high  degree, 
^2^iid  fellen  so,  that  ther  n'as  no  remedie 
^<o  bring  hem  out  of  hir  adversitee. 
j^or  certain  whan  that  fortune  list  to  flee, 
fitter  may  no  man  of  hire  the  c»urs  withholde  : 

it  no  mMi  trust  on  blinde  proiperitee ; 

sth  war*  by  thise  ensamples  trewe  and  olde. 


LnaFEB. 

At  Lucifer,  though  he  an  angel  were 
And  not  a  man,  at  nini  I  wol  beginne. 
For  though  fortune  may  non  angel  dere, 
From  hi^  degree  yet  fell  he  for  his  sinne 
Doun  into  belle,  whei*as  he  yet  is  inne. 
O  Lucifer,  brightest  of  angels  alle. 
Now  art  thou  Sathanas,  that  maist  not  twinne 
Out  of  miserie,  in  which  that  thou  art  falle 

Adam. 

Lo  Adam,  in  the  fcld  of  Damascene 
With  Goddes  owen  finger  wrought  was  he. 
And  not  begeten  of  mannes  sperme  unclene. 
And  welte  aJl  Paradis  saving  o  tree  : 
Had  never  worldly  man  so  high  degree 
As  Adam,  til  he  for  misgovemance 
Was  driven  out  of  his  prosperitee 
To  labour,  and  to  belle,  and  to  meschance. 

Sampson. 

Lo  Sampson,  which  that  was  annunciat 
By  the  angel,  long  or  his  nativitee  : 
And  was  to  God  Almighty  consecrat. 
And  stode  in  noblesse  while  he  michte  see  : 
Was  never  swiche  another  as  was  ne, 
To  speke  of  strength,  and  tlierto  hardiuesse  : 
But  to  his  wives  tolde  he  his  secree, 
Thurgh  which  he  slow  himself  for  wretcliednesse. 

Sampson,  this  noble  and  mighty  champion, 
Withouten  wepen,  save  his  haudes  twcy, 
He  slow  and  all  to-rente  the  Icon, 
Toward  hb  wedding  walking  by  the  wey  : 
His  false  wif  coude  him  so  plese,  and  pray, 
Til  she  his  conseil  knewe  ;  and  she  unti-ewe 
Unto  his  foos  his  conseil  gan  bewray, 
And  him  forsoke,  and  toke  another  newe. 

Three  hundred  foxes  toke  Sampson  for  ire. 
And  all  hir  tayles  he  togeder  bond  : 
And  set  the  foxes  tayles  all  on  fire. 
For  he  in  every  tayl  had  knit  a  brond. 
And  thev  brent  all  the  comes  in  that  lond. 
And  all  hir  oliveres,  and  vines  eke. 
A  thousand  men  he  slow  eke  with  his  bond. 
And  had  no  wepen,  but  an  asses  cheke. 

Whan  they  were  slain,  so  thursted  him,  that  he 
Was  wel  nie  lorne,  for  which  he  gan  to  pi^ye, 
That  God  wold  on  his  peine  han  som  pitee, 
And  send  him  drinke,  or  elles  moste  he  deye  : 
And  of  this  asses  cheke,  that  was  so  dreye. 
Out  of  a  wang  toth  sprang  anon  a  welle, 
Of  which  he  dranke  ynough,  shortly  to  seye. 
Thus  halp  him  God,  as  Judicum  can  telle. 

By  veray  force  at  Gasa  on  a  night, 
Maugre  the  Philistins  of  that  citee, 
The  gates  of  the  toun  he  hath  up  plight. 
And  on  his  bak  yeaned  hem  hath  he 
High  on  an  hill,  wher  as  men  might  hem  se. 
O  noble  mighty  Sampson,  lefe  and  dere, 
Haddest  thou  not  told  to  women  thy  secree. 
In  all  this  world  ne  had  ther  ben  thy  pere. 

This  Sampson  never  sider  drank  ne  wine, 
Ne  on  his  bed  came  rasour  non  ne  sliere, 
By  precept  of  the  mcssaffer  divine, 
For  all  his  strengthcs  in  his  heres  were : 
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And  fully  twenty  winter  yere  by  yeie 

He  hadde  of  Israel  the  governance  : 

But  sone  shnl  he  wepen  many  a  tere, 

For  women  shuln  him  bringen  to  meachance. 

Unto  his  lemman  Dalida  he  told, 
That  in  his  heres  all  his  strengthe  lay. 
And  falsely  to  his  fomen  bhe  him  sold  ; 
And  sleping  in  hire  barme  upon  a  day 
She  made  to  clip  or  sliere  his  here  away, 
And  made  his  fomen  all  his  craft  espien  ; 
And  whan  that  they  him  fond  in  this  array. 
They  bond  him  fast,  and  potten  out  his  eyen. 

But  or  his  here  was  clipped  or  yshave, 
Ther  was  no  bond,  with  which  men  might  him  bind. 
But  now  is  he  in  prison  in  a  cave, 
Wheras  they  made  him  at  the  queme  grinde. 
O  noble  Sampson,  strongest  of  mankind, 
O  whilom  juge  in  glory  and  richesse. 
Now  mayest  thou  wepen  with  thin  eyen  blind, 
Sith  thou  fro  wele  art  falle  in  wretchednesse. 

The  ende  of  this  caitif  was,  as  I  shal  seye  : 
His  fomen  made  a  feste  upon  a  day, 
And  made  him  as  hir  fool  before  hem  pleye  : 
And  this  was  in  a  temple  of  gret  array. 
But  at  the  last  he  made  a  fdule  affray. 
For  he  two  pillers  shoke,  and  made  hem  faHe, 
And  doun  fell  temple  and  all,  and  ther  it  lay. 
And  slow  himself,  and  eke  his  fomen  alle. 

This  is  to  sayn,  the  princes  everich  on. 
And  eke  three  thousand  bodies  were  ther  slain 
With  falling  of  the  gret  temple  of  ston. 
Of  Sampson  now  wol  I  no  more  sain  : 
Beth  ware  by  this  ensample  old  and  plain. 
That  no  men  tell  hir  conseil  to  hir  wives 
Of  swiche  thing,  as  they  wold  han  secree  fain. 
If  that  it  touch  hir  limmes  or  hir  lives. 

Hercules. 

Of  Hercules  the  soveraine  conqucrour 
Singen  his  werkes  laude,  and  high  renoun  ; 
For  in  his  time  of  strength  he  was  the  flour. 
He  slow  and  raft  the  skiune  of  the  leon  ; 
He  of  Centaures  laid  the  host  adoun  ; 
He  Harpies  slow,  the  cruel  briddes  felle  ; 
He  golden  apples  raft  fru  the  dragon  ; 
He  drew  out  Cerberus  the  hound  of  helle. 

He  slow  the  cruel  tirant  Busirus, 
And  made  his  hors  to  fret  him  flesh  and  bon  ; 
He  slow  the  firy  serpent  venerauus  ; 
Of  Achelous  two  homes  brake  he  on. 
And  he  slow  Cacus  in  a  cave  of  ston ; 
He  slow  the  geauut  Anteus  the  strong  ; 
He  slow  the  grisely  bore,  and  that  anon  ; 
And  bare  the  hevene  on  his  nekke  long. 

Was  never  wight  sith  that  the  w^orld  began. 
That  slow  so  many  monstres,  as  did  he  ; 
Tliurghout  the  wide  world  his  name  ran. 
What  for  his  strength,  and  for  his  high  bounteo  ; 
And  every  reaume  went  he  for  to  see, 
He  was  so  strong  that  no  man  might  him  let ; 
At  boihe  the  worldes  endes,  saith  Trophec, 
In  stede  of  boundes  he  a  pUler  set. 


A  lemman  had  this  noble  champioOy 
That  highte  Deianire,  as  fresh  as  May  ; 
And  as  thise  clerkes  maken  mention. 
She  hath  him  sent  a  sherte  fresh  and  gay  : 
Alas  !  this  sherte,  alas  and  wala  wa ! 
Evenimed  was  sotilly  withalle. 
That  or  that  he  had  wered  it  half  a  day. 
It  made  his  flesh  all  from  his  bones  falle. 

But  natheles  som  clerkes  hire  excusen 
By  on,  that  highte  Nessus,  that  it  maked ; 
Be  as  may  be,  I  wol  hire  not  accusen  ; 
But  on  his  bak  this  sherte  he  wered  al  naked. 
Til  that  his  flesh  was  for  tlie  veuim  blaked  : 
And  whan  he  saw  non  other  remedie  ; 
In  bote  coles  he  hath  himselven  raked. 
For  with  no  venime  deigned  him  to  die. 

Thus  starf  this  worthy  mighty  Hercules. 
Lo,  who  may  trust  on  fortune  any  throw  f 
For  him  that  folweth  all  this  world  of  pres. 
Or  he  be  ware,  is  oft  ylaid  ful  lowe  : 
Ful  wise  is  he,  that  can  himselven  knowe. 
Both  ware,  for  whan  that  fortune  list  to  gloee, 
Than  waiteth  she  hire  man  to  overthrowe 
By  Bwiche  a  way,  as  he  wold  lest  suppose. 

Nabvchodomosoii. 

The  mighty  trone,  the  precious  treBor, 
The  glorious  sceptre,  and  real  majestee. 
That  hadde  the  king  Nebuchodonosor, 
With  tonge  unnethes  may  descrived  be. 
He  twies  wan  Jerusalem  the  citee, 
The  vessell  of  the  temple  he  with  him  ladde ; 
At  Babiloine  was  his  soveraine  see, 
in  which  his  glorie  and  his  delit  he  hadde. 

The  fayrest  children  of  the  blood  real 
Of  Israel  he  did  do  gelde  anon. 
And  maked  cche  of  hem  to  ben  his  thral. 
Amonges  other  Daniel  was  on. 
That  was  the  wisest  child  of  everich  on ; 
For  he  the  dremes  of  the  king  expouned, 
Wher  as  in  Caldeo  clerk  ne  was  ther  non. 
That  wiste  to  what  fin  his  dremes  souneii. 

This  proude  king  let  inake  a  statue  of  gold 
Sixty  cu bites  long,  and  seven  in  brede. 
To  which  image  bothe  yonge  and  old 
Commanded  he  to  loute,  and  have  in  drede. 
Or  in  a  foumeis,  ful  of  flames  rede, 
Iteshuld  be  brent,  that  wolde  not  obeye  : 
But  never  wold  assenten  to  that  dede 
Daniel,  ne  his  yonge  felawes  tweyc. 

This  king  of  kinges  proud  was  and  elat ; 
He  wend  that  God,  that  sit  in  majestee, 
Ne  might  him  nat  bereve  of  his  csiat : 
But  sodenly  he  lost  his  dignitee, 
And  like  a  best  him  semed  for  to  be. 
And  ete  hey  as  an  oxe,  and  lay  therout  : 
In  rain  with  wilde  bestes  walked  he. 
Til  certain  time  was  ycome  about. 

And  like  an  egles  fethers  wex  his  hereSy 
His  neyles  like  a  briddes  clawes  were. 
Til  Grod  relesed  him  at  certain  yores. 
And  yaf  him  wit,  and  than  with  many  a  tere 
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He  thanked  God,  and  ever  his  lif  in  fere 
Was  he  to  don  amis,  or  more  trespace  : 
And  til  that  time  he  laid  was  on  his  here, 
He  knew  that  God  was  ful  of  might  and  grace. 

Balthasab. 

His  sone,  which  that  highte  Balthasar, 
That  held  the  regno  after  his  fadres  day. 
He  by  his  fader  coudo  not  beware, 
For  proude  he  was  of  herte,  and  of  array  : 
And  eke  an  ydolaster  was  he  ay. 
His  high  estat  assured  him  in  pride  ; 
But  fortune  cast  him  doun  (and  ther  he  lay) 
And  sodenly  his  regno  gan  devide. 

A  feste  he  made  unto  his  lordes  alio 
Upon  a  time,  and  made  hem  blithe  be. 
And  than  his  ofiSceres  gan  he  calle  ; 
Goth,  bringeth  forthe  the  vessels,  quod  he. 
Which  that  my  fader  in  his  prosperitee 
Out  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  beraft. 
And  to  our  highe  goddes  thanke  we 
Of  honour,  that  our  eldres  with  us  laft. 

His  wif,  his  lordes,  and  his  concubines 
Ay  dronken,  while  hir  appetites  last, 
Out  of  thise  noble  vesseb  sondry  wines. 
And  on  a  wall  this  king  his  eyen  cast, 
And  saw  an  hand  armies,  that  wrote  ful  fast. 
For  fere  of  whiche  he  quoke,  and  siked  sore. 
This  hand,  that  Balthasar  so  sore  agast. 
Wrote  Mane  Uchelphares,  and  no  more. 

In  al  that  lond  Magicien  was  non. 
That  coud  expouneu  what  this  lettre  ment, 
But  Daniel  expouned  it  anon, 
And  said  ;  0  lung,  God  to  thy  fader  lent 
Glorie  and  honour,  regno,  tresour,  and  rent ; 
And  he  was  proud,  and  nothing  God  ne  dradde  ; 
And  therfore  God  gret  wreche  upon  him  sent, 
And  him  beraft  the  regno  that  he  hadde. 

He  was  out  cast  of  mannes  compagnie. 
With  asses  was  his  habitation  ; 
And  ete  hey,  as  a  best,  in  wete  and  drie. 
Til  that  he  knew  by  grace  and  by  reson. 
That  God  of  heven  liath  domination 
Over  every  regno,  and  every  creature  : 
And  than  had  God  of  him  compassion. 
And  him  restored  his  regno  and  his  figure. 

Eke  thou,  that  art  his  sone,  art  proud  also. 
And  knowest  all  thise  thinges  veraily  ; 
And  art  rebel  to  God,  and  art  his  fo. 
Thou  dranke  eke  of  his  vessels  boldely. 
Thy  wif  eke,  and  thy  wenches  sinfully 
Dranke  of  the  same  vessels  sondry  wines. 
And  heried  false  goddes  cursedly, 
Tberfore  to  thee  yshapeu  ful  gret  pine  is. 

This  hand  was  sent  fro  God,  that  on  the  wall 
Wrote  Mane  techel  phares,  trustetli  me ; 
Thy  regno  is  don,  thou  weyest  nought  at  all ; 
Divided  is  thy  refnie*  &Qd  it  slial  be 
To  Medea  and  to  Penes  yeven,  quod  he. 
AJid  thilke  same  night  this  king  was  slawe ; 
And  Darius  occupied  his  degree. 
Though  he  tberto  had  neither  right  ne  lawe. 


Lordinges,  ensarople  hereby  moun  ye  take, 
How  that  in  lordship  is  no  sikernesse  : 
For  whan  that  fortune  wol  a  man  forsake. 
She  bereth  away  his  regno  and  his  richesse, 
And  eke  his  frendes,  bothe  more  and  lesse. 
For  what  man  that  hath  frendes  thurgh  fortune. 
Mishap  wol  make  hem  enemies,  I  gesee. 
This  proverbe  is  ful  soth,  and  ful  commune. 


^ 


Zenobia. 

Zenobia,  of  Palmerie  the  quene, 
As  writen  Persiens  of  hire  noblesse) 
worthy  was  in  armes,  and  so  kene. 
That  no  wight  passed  hire  in  hardinesse, 
Ne  in  linage,  ne  in  otlier  gentillesse. 
Of  kinges  blood  of  Perse  is  she  descended  ; 
I  say  not  that  she  hadde  most  fairenesse. 
But  of  hire  shape  she  might  not  ben  amended. 

From  hire  childhode  I  finde  that  she  flcdde 
OfiSce  of  woman,  and  to  wode  she  went ; 
And  many  a  wilde  hartes  blood  she  sh3dde 
With  arwes  brodc  that  she  to  hem  sent ; 
She  was  so  swift,  that  she  anon  hem  hent. 
And  whan  that  she  was  elder,  she  wold  llille 
Leons,  lepards,  and  beres  al  to-renl. 
And  in  lure  armes  weld  hem  at  hire  wille. 

She  dorst  the  wilde  bestes  dennes  soke, 
And  rennen  in  the  mountaignes  all  the  night. 
And  slope  under  the  bush  ;  and  she  coud  eke 
Wrastlen  by  veray  force  and  veray  might 
With  any  yong  man,  were  he  never  so  wight ; 
Ther  mighte  nothing  in  hire  armes  stonde ; 
She  kept  hire  maidenhode  from  every  wight. 
To  no  man  deigned  hire  for  to  be  bonde. 

But  at  the  last  hire  frendes  han  hire  maried 
To  Odenate,  a  prince  of  that  contree  ; 
Al  were  it  so,  that  she  hem  longe  taried. 
And  ve  shul  understonden,  how  that  he 
Hadde  swiche  fantasies  as  hadde  she  ; 
But  natheles,  whan  they  were  knit  in  fere. 
They  lived  in  joye,  and  in  felicitee, 
For  echo  of  hem  had  other  lefe  and  dere. 

Save  o  thing,  that  she  n'olde  never  assente. 
By  no  way,  that  he  shulde  by  hire  lie 
But  ones,  for  it  was  hire  plaine  entente 
To  have  a  childe,  the  world  to  multiplie  : 
And  al  so  sone  as  that  she  might  espie. 
That  she  was  not  with  childe  with  that  dede. 
Than  would  she  suffer  him  don  his  fantasie 
Eftsone,  and  not  but  ones  out  of  drede. 

And  if  she  were  with  child  at  thilke  cast. 
No  more  shuld  he  playen  thilke  game 
Till  fully  fourty  dayes  weren  past : 
Than  wold  she  ones  suffre  him  do  the  same. 
Al  were  this  Odenate  wild  or  tame. 
He  gate  no  more  of  hire,  for  tlms  she  saydc. 
It  was  to  wives  lecherie  and  shame. 
In  other  cas  if  that  men  with  hem  playde. 

Two  sones  by  this  Odenate  had  she, 
The  which  she  kept  in  vertue  and  lettrure* 
But  now  unto  our  tale  turne  we  : 
1  say,  so  worshipful  a  creature. 
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And  wise  therwith,  and  large  with  mesure. 
So  penible  in  the  werre,  and  curteis  eke, 
.  Ne  more  labour  might  in  werre  endure, 
Was  non,  though  al  this  world  men  Bhulden  seke. 

Hire  riche  array  ne  mighte  not  be  told^ 
An  wel  in  veesell  as  in  hire  clothing : 
She  was  al  clad  in  pierrie  and  in  gold, 
And  eke  she  lefte  not  for  non  hunting 
To  have  of  sondry  tonges  ful  knowing. 
Whan  that  she  leiser  had,  and  for  to  entend 
To  lemen  bookes  was  all  hire  liking, 
How  she  in  vertue  might  hire  lif  du^nd. 

And  shortly  of  this  storie  for  to  trete. 
So  doughty  was  hire  husbond  and  eke  she, 
That  they  conquered  many  regnes  grete 
In  the  Orient,  with  many  a  faire  citee, 
Appertenaunt  unto  the  majestee 
Of  Home,  and  with  strong  hand  held  hem  ful  faat, 
Ne  never  might  hir  fomen  don  hem  flee, 
Ay  while  that  Odenates  dayes  last 

Hire  batailles,  who  so  list  hem  for  to  rede, 
Againe  Sapor  the  king,  and  other  mo. 
And  how  that  all  this  processe  fell  in  dede. 
Why  she  conquered,  and  what  title  theilo, 
And  after  of  hire  mischefe  and  hire  wo, 
How  that  she  was  beseged,  and  ytake, 
Let  him  unto  my  maister  Petrark  go. 
That  writeth  ynough  of  this,  I  undertake. 

Whan  Odenate  was  ded,  she  mightily 
The  regnes  held,  and  with  hire  propre  bond 
Agains  hire  fos  she  fought  so  cruelly. 
That  ther  n'as  king  ne  prince  in  all  that  lond. 
That  he  n*a8  glad,  if  he  tliat  grace  fond 
That  she  ne  wolde  upon  his  lond  werreye  : 
With  hire  they  maden  alliaunce  by  bond 
To  ben  in  pees,  and  let  hire  ride  and  pleye. 

The  emperour  of  Rome  Claudius, 
Ne,  him  beforn,  the  Romain  Galien 
Ne  dorste  never  be  so  corageous, 
Ne  non  Ermin,  ne  non  Egiptien, 
Ne  Surrien,  ne  non  Arabien 
Within  the  feld  ne  dorste  with  hire  fight, 
Lest  that  she  wold  hem  with  hire  hondes  slen. 
Or  with  hire  meinie  putten  hem  to  flight. 

In  kinges  habite  went  hire  sones  two, 
As  heires  of  hir  fadres  regnes  alle, 
And  Heremanno  and  Timolao 
Hir  riam^  were,  as  Persiens  hem  calle. 
But  ay  fortune  hath  in  hire  bony  galle : 
This  mighty  queue  may  no  while  endure. 
Fortune  out  of  hii*e  regne  made  hire  falle 
To  wretchednesse,  and  to  misaventure. 

Aurelian,  whaix  that  the  governance 
Of  Rome  came  into  his  hondes  twey, 
He  shope  upon  this  quene  to  do  vengeance. 
And  with  his  legions  he  toke  his  way 
Toward  Zenobie,  and  shortly  for  to  say, 
He  made  hire  flee,  and  atte  last  hire  hent, 
And  fettred  hire,  and  eke  hire  children  tway. 
And  wan  the  lond,  and  home  to  Rome  he  went       I 


Amonges  other  thinges  that  he  wan. 
Hire  chiu*,  that  was  with  eold  wrought  and  pieiTMt| 
This  grete  Romain,  this  Aurelian 
Hath  with  him  lad,  for  that  men  shuld  it  see. 
Beforen  his  triumphe  walketh  she 
With  gilte  chaines  on  hire  necke  honging, 
Crouned  she  was,  as  after  hire  degree. 
And  ful  of  pierrie  charged  hire  clothing. 

Alas  fortune  I  she  tliat  whilom  was 
Dredeful  to  kinges  and  to  emperourea, 
Now  ffuareth  all  the  peple  on  hire,  alas ! 
And  we  that  helmed  was  in  starke  stoUres, 
And  wan  by  force  tonnes  stronge  and  toureSy 
Shal  on  hire  bed  now  were  a  vitremite  : 
And  she  that  bare  the  sceptre  ful  of  floures, 
Shal  bei'e  a  distaf  hire  cost  for  to  quite. 

Nbbo. 

Although  that  Nero  were  as  viciousy 
As  any  fend,  that  lith  ful  low  adoun. 
Yet  he,  as  telleth  us  Suetonius, 
This  wide  world  had  in  subjectioun. 
Both  Est  and  West,  South  and  Septentrioon. 
Of  rubies,  saphires,  and  of  perles  white 
Were  all  his  clothes  brouded  up  and  doun. 
For  he  in  gemmes  gretly  gan  delite. 

More  delicat,  more  pompous  of  array. 
More  proude,  was  never  emperour  than  he ; 
That  ilke  cloth  that  he  had  wered  o  day. 
After  that  time  he  n*olde  it  never  see ; 
Nettes  of  gold  threde  had  he  gret  plentoe 
To  fish  ui  Tiber,  whan  him  list  to  play ; 
His  lustes  were  as  law,  in  his  degree. 
For  fortune  as  his  (rend  wold  him  obay. 

He  Rome  brente  for  his  delicacie  ; 
The  senatours  he  slow  upon  a  day. 
To  heren  how  that  men  wold  wepe  and  crie ,' 
And  slow  his  brother,  and  by  his  suster  lay. 
His  moder  made  he  in  pitous  array. 
For  he  hire  wombe  let  slitten,  to  behold 
Wher  he  conceived  was,  so  wala  wa  ! 
That  he  so  litel  of  his  moder  told. 

No  tere  out  of  his  eyen  for  that  sight 
Ne  came,  but  sayd,  a  faire  woman  was  she. 
Gret  wonder  is,  now  that  he  coud  or  might 
Be  domesman  of  hire  dede  beautee  : 
The  wine  to  bringen  him  commanded  he, 
And  dranke  anon,  non  other  wo  he  made. 
Whan  might  is  joined  unto  crueltee, 
Alas  !  to  depe  wol  the  venime  wade. 

In  youthe  a  maister  had  this  emperour 
To  techen  him  lettrure  and  curtesie, 
For  of  moralitee  he  was  the  flour, 
As  in  his  time,  but  if  bookes  lie. 
And  while  this  maister  had  of  him  maistrie^ 
He  maked  him  so  conning  and  so  souple, 
That  longe  time  it  was,  or  tyrannie. 
Or  any  vice  dorst  in  him  uncouple. 

This  Seneka,  of  which  that  I  devise. 
Because  Nero  had  of  him  swiche  drede, 
For  he  fro  vices  wold  him  ay  chastis« 
Discretly,  as  by  word,  and  not  by  dedn. 
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SirOy  he  wold  say,  an  emperoor  mote  nede 
Be  vertuoos,  and  haten  tyrannie. 
For  which  he  made  him  in  a  bathe  to  blede 
On  bothe  his  armes,  till  he  muate  die. 

This  Nero  had  eke  of  a  custumaunce 
In  youth  ageins  his  maister  for  to  rise  ; 
Which  afterward  him  thought  a  ^t  greTaunce, 
Therfore  he  made  him  dien  in  this  wise. 
But  natheles  this  Seneka  the  wise 
Chees  in  a  bathe  to  die  in  this  manere. 
Rather  than  ban  another  turmentise  : 
And  thus  hath  Nero  slain  his  maister  dere. 

Now  fell  it  so,  that  fortune  list  no  longer 
The  highe  pride  of  Nero  to  cherice  : 
For  though  that  he  werestrong,  yet  was  she  stronger. 
She  thoughte  thus  ;  by  Grod  I  am  to  nice 
To  set  a  man,  that  is  fulfilled  of  vice, 
In  high  degree,  and  emperour  him  calle  : 
By  Grod  out  of  his  sete  I  wol  him  trice, 
Whan  he  lest  weneth,  sonest  sbal  he  falle. 

The  peple  rose  upon  him  on  a  night 
For  his  defaute,  and  whan  he  it  espied. 
Out  of  his  dores  anon  he  hath  him  dight 
Alone,  and  ther  he  wend  ban  ben  allied. 
He  knocked  fast,  and  ay  the  more  he  cried. 
The  faster  shetten  they  hir  dores  alle  : 
Tho  wist  he  wel  he  had  himself  misgied. 
And  went  his  way,  no  longer  dorst  he  calle. 

The  peple  cried  and  rorabled  up  and  doun, 
That  with  his  eres  herd  he  how  they  sayde, 
Wher  is  this  false  tyrant,  this  Nei-oun ! 
For  fere  almost  out  of  his  wit  he  brayde. 
And  to  his  goddes  pitously  he  preide 
For  socour,  but  it  mighte  not  betide : 
For  drede  of  this  him  thoughte  that  he  deide. 
And  ran  into  a  gardin  him  to  hide. 

And  in  this  gardin  fond  he  cherles  tweye 
That  saten  by  a  fire  gret  and  red, 
And  to  thise  cherles  two  he  gan  to  preye 
To  slen  him,  and  to  girdcn  of  his  bed, 
That  to  his  body,  whan  that  he  were  ded, 
Were  no  despit  ydon  for  his  defame. 
Himself  he  slow,  he  coud  no  better  rede. 
Of  which  fortune  lough  and  hadde  a  game. 

HOLOFERNES. 

Was  never  capitaine  under  a  king, 
That  regnes  mo  put  in  subjectioun, 
Ne  strenger  was  in  feld  of  alle  thing 
As  in  his  time,  ne  greter  of  renoun, 
Ne  more  pompous  in  high  presumptioun, 
Than  Holoferne,  which  that  fortune  ay  kist 
So  likerously,  and  lad  him  up  and  doun, 
Til  that  his  bed  was  of,  or  that  he  wist. 

Not  only  that  this  world  had  him  in  awe 

For  lesing  of  richesse  and  libertee  ; 

But  he  mado  every  man  reneie  his  la  we. 

Nabuchodonosor  was  God,  sayd  he  ; 

Non  other  God  ne  shuldo  honoured  be. 

A  gems  his  heste  ther  dare  no  wight  trespace, 

Save  in  Bethulia,  a  strong  citee, 

Wher  Eliachim  a  preest  was  of  that  place. 


But  take  kepe  of  the  deth  of  Holoferne : 
Amid  his  host  he  dronken  lay  a  night 
Within  his  tente,  large  as  is  a  heme  ; 
And  yet  for  all  his  pompe  and  all  his  might, 
Judith,  a  woman,  as  be  lay  upright 
Slepine,  his  hed  of  smote,  and  fro  his  tente 
Ful  pnvely  she  stale  from  every  wight. 
And  with  his  hed  unto  hire  toun  she  wente. 


Antiochus. 

What  nedeth  it  of  king  Antiochus 
To  tell  his  high  and  real  majestee. 
His  gret  pride,  and  his  werkes  venimous  t 
For  swiche  another  was  ther  non  as  he  ; 
Redeth  what  that  he  was  in  Machabe. 
And  redeth  the  proud  wordes  that  ho  seid. 
And  why  he  fell  from  his  prosperitee. 
And  in  an  hill  how  wretchedly  he  deid. 

Fortune  him  had  enhaunsed  so  in  pride. 
That  veraily  he  wend  he  might  attaine 
Unto  the  steiTes  upon  every  side. 
And  in  a  balaunco  weyen  echo  mountiune, 
And  all  the  floodes  of  the  see  restreine  : 
And  Groddes  peple  had  he  most  in  hate, 
Hem  wold  he  sleen  in  turment  and  in  peine, 
Wening  that  God  ne  might  his  pride  abate. 

And  for  that  Nichanor  and  Timothee 
With  Jewes  were  veuquished  mightily. 
Unto  the  Jewes  swiche  an  hate  had  he. 
That  he  bad  greithe  his  char  ful  hastily. 
And  swore  and  sayde  ful  despitously, 
Unto  Jerusalem  he  wold  eftsone 
To  wreke  his  ire  on  it  ful  cruelly. 
But  of  his  purpos  was  he  let  ful  sone. 

God  for  his  manace  him  so  sore  smote. 
With  invisible  wound,  ay  incurable. 
That  in  his  guttes  carife  it  so  and  bote, 
Til  thatte  his  peines  weren  importable ; 
And  certainly  the  wreche  was  resonablc, 
For  many  a  mannes  guttes  did  he  peine ; 
But  from  his  purpos,  cursed  and  damnable. 
For  all  his  smerte,  he  u'olde  him  not  restreine : 

But  bade  anon  apparailen  his  host. 
And  sodenly,  or  he  was  of  it  ware, 
God  daunted  all  his  pride,  and  all  his  best ; 
For  he  so  sore  fell  out  of  his  chare. 
That  it  his  limmes  and  his  skinne  to-tare. 
So  that  he  neither  mighte  go  ne  ride  ; 
But  in  a  chaiere  men  about  him  bare, 
Alle  forbruscd  bothe  bak  and  side. 

The  wreche  of  God  him  smote  so  cruelly. 
That  thurgh  his  body  wicked  wormes  crept. 
And  therwithal  he  stanke  so  horribly. 
That  non  of  all  his  meinie  that  him  kept. 
Whether  so  that  he  woke  or  elles  slept, 
Ne  mighte  not  of  him  the  stinke  endure. 
In  this  mischiefe  he  wailed  and  eke  wept. 
And  knew  God,  Lord  of  every  creature. 

To  all  his  host,  and  to  himself  also 
Ful  wlatsom  was  the  stinke  of  hb  careine  ; 
No  man  ne  mighte  him  beren  to  ne  frr>. 
And  in  this  stinke,  and  this  horrible  peine. 
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He  Btarf  ful  wretchedly  in  a  monntaine. 
Thus  hath  this  robboor,  and  this  homicide, 
That  many  a  man  made  to  wepe  and  pleine, 
Swiehe  guerdon,  as  belongeth  onto  pride. 

Albxanoer. 

The  storie  of  Alexandre  is  so  commune, 
That  every  wight,  that  hath  diseretioun. 
Hath  herd  somwhat  or  all  of  his  fortune. 
This  wide  world,  as  in  conclusioun, 
He  wan  by  strength,  or  for  his  high  renoun 
They  weren  glad  for  pees  unto  him  sonde. 
The  pride  of  man  and  host  he  layd  adoun, 
Wher  so  he  came,  unto  the  worldes  ende. 

Comparison  might  nerer  yet  be  maked 
Bctwix  him  and  another  conquerour. 
For  al  this  world  for  drede  of  him  hath  quaked ; 
He  was  of  knighthode  and  of  fredome  flour ; 
Fortune  him  maked  the  heir  of  hire  honour. 
Save  wine  and  women,  nothing  might  asswage 
His  high  entente  in  armes  and  labour. 
So  was  he  ful  of  leonin  oorage. 

What  pris  were  it  to  him,  though  I  you  told 
Of  Darius,  and  an  hundred  thousand  mo. 
Of  kinges,  princes,  dukes,  erles  bold. 
Which  he  conquered,  and  brought  hem  into  wo  ! 
I  say,  as  fer  as  man  may  ride  or  go 
The  world  was  his,  what  shuld  I  more  devise  ! 
For  though  I  wrote  or  told  you  erer  mo 
Of  his  knighthode,  it  mighte  not  suffice. 

Twelf  yere  he  regned,  as  saith  Machabe ; 
Philippus  sone  of  Macedoine  he  was. 
That  first  was  king  in  Grece  the  contree. 
O  worthy  gentil  Alexandre,  alas 
That  ever  shuld  thee  fallen  swiehe  a  cas  ! 
Enpolsoned  of  thyn  owen  folke  thou  were  ; 
Thy  sis  fortune  hath  turned  into  an  as. 
And  yet  for  thee  ne  wept  she  never  a  tere. 

Who  shal  me  yevcn  teres  to  complaine 
The  deth  of  gentillesse,  and  of  fraunchise. 
That  all  this  world  welded  in  his  demaine, 
And  yet  him  thought  it  mighte  not  suffice  ! 
So  ful  was  his  corage  of  high  emprise. 
Alas  !  who  sluil  me  helpen  to  endite 
False  fortune,  and  poison  to  despise  f 
The  whiche  two  of  all  this  wo  I  wite. 

Julius  Cesar. 

By  wisdome,  manhode,  and  by  gret  labour, 
From  humblehede  to  real  majestee 
Up  rose  he  Julius  the  conquerour, 
That  wan  all  the  Occident,  by  lond  and  see, 
By  strengthe  of  bond,  or  elles  by  tretee, 
And  unto  Rome  made  hem  tributarie  ; 
And  sith  of  Rome  the  emperour  was  he, 
Til  that  fortune  wexe  his  adversarie. 

O  mighty  Cesar,  that  in  Thessalie 
Ageins  Pom{>eius  father  thin  in  lawe. 
That  of  the  orient  had  ail  the  chivalric, 
As  fer  as  that  the  day  beginneth  da  we, 
Thou  thurgh  thy  knighthode  hast  hem  takeandslawe. 
Save  fewe  folk,  that  with  Pompeiiis  Hedde, 
Thurgh  which  thou  put  ail  the  orient  in  awe, 
Thanke  fortune,  ^bat  so  wel  thee  spedde. 


But  now  a  litel  while  I  wol  bewaile 
This  Pompeius,  this  noble  govemour 
Of  Rome,  which  that  fled  at  this  bataille. 
I  say,  on  of  his  men,  a  false  traitour. 
His  bed  of  smote,  to  winnen  him  favour 
Of  Julius,  and  him  the  bed  he  brought : 
Alas,  Pompeie,  of  the  orient  conquerour. 
That  fortune  unto  swiehe  a  fin  thee  brought  1 

To  Rome  again  repaireth  Julius 
With  his  triumphe  laureat  ful  hie. 
But  on  a  time  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
That  ever  had  of  his  high  estat  envie, 
Ful  prively  had  made  oonspiracie 
Ageins  this  Julius  in  sotil  wise  : 
And  cast  the  place,  in  which  he  shulde  die 
With  bodekins,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 

This  Julius  to  the  capitolie  wente 
Upon  a  day,  as  he  was  wont  to  gon. 
And  in  the  capitolie  anon  him  hente 
This  false  Brutus,  and  his  other  foon. 
And  stiked  him  with  bodekins  anon 
With  many  a  wound,  and  thus  they  let  him  lie  : 
But  never  gront  he  at  no  stroke  but  on. 
Or  elles  at  two,  but  if  his  storie  lie. 

So  manly  was  this  Julius  of  herte. 
And  so  wel  loved  estatly  honestee. 
That  though  his  dedly  woundes  sore  smerte. 
His  nmntel  over  his  hippes  caste  he. 
For  no  man  shulde  seen  his  privetee : 
And  as  he  lay  of  dying  in  a  trance. 
And  wiste  veraily  that  ded  was  he, 
Of  honesteo  yet  had  he  remembrance. 

Lucan,  to  thee  this  storie  I  recommendc, 
And  to  Sueton,  and  Valerie  also, 
That  of  this  storie  writen  word  and  ende  : 
How  that  to  thise  gret  conqueroures  two 
Fortune  was  first  a  frend,  and  sith  a  fo. 
No  man  ne  trust  upon  hire  favour  long. 
But  have  hire  in  await  for  evermo  ; 
Witnesse  on  all  thise  conqueroures  strong. 

Crbsus. 

The  riche  Cresus.  whilom  king  of  Lide, 
Of  whiche  CresuR,  Cirus  sore  him  dradde. 
Yet  was  he  caught  amiddes  all  his  pride. 
And  to  be  brent  men  to  the  fire  him  ladde  : 
But  swiehe  a  rain  doun  from  the  welken  shadde, 
That  slow  the  fire,  and  made  to  him  escape  : 
But  to  beware  no  grace  yet  he  hadde. 
Til  fortune  on  the  galwes  made  him  gape. 

Whan  he  escaped  was,  he  can  not  stint 
For  to  begin  ne  a  newe  werre  again  : 
He  wened  wel,  for  that  fortune  him  sent 
Swiehe  hap,  that  he  escaped  thurgh  the  rain, 
That  of  his  foos  he  mighte  not  be  slain  ; 
And  eke  a  sweven  upon  a  night  he  mette. 
Of  which  he  was  so  proud,  and  eke  so  fain. 
That  in  vengeance  he  all  his  herte  sette. 

Upon  a  tree  he  was,  as  that  him  thought, 
Ther  Jupiter  him  wcsshe,  both  bak  and  side ; 
And  Phebus  eke  a  faire  towail  him  brought 
To  drie  him  with,  and  therfore  wex  his  pride. 
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And  to  his  doughter  that  stood  him  beside, 
Which  that  he  knew  in  high  science  haboimd, 
He  bad  hire  tell  him  what  it  signified, 
And  she  his  dreme  began  right  thus  expound. 

The  tree  (quod  she)  the  galwes  is  to  mene. 
And  Jupiter  betokeneth  snow  and  rain, 
And  Phebus  with  his  towail  clere  and  clene, 
The  ben  the  sonnes  stremes.  soth  to  sain  : 
Thou  shalt  anhanged  be,  fader,  certain  ; 
Rain  shal  thee  wash,  and  sonne  shal  thee  drie. 
Thus  warned  him  ful  plat  and  eke  ful  plain 
His  doughter,  which  that  called  was  Phanie. 

Anhanged  was  Cresus  the  pronde  king, 
His  real  trone  might  him  not  availle  : 
Tragedie  is  non  other  maner  thing, 
Ne  can  in  singing  crien  ne  bewaile. 
But  for  that  fortune  all  day  wol  assaille 
With  unware  stroke  the  regnes  that  ben  proude : 
For  whan  men  trusten  hire,  than  wol  she  faille, 
And  oorer  hire  bright  face  with  a  cloude. 

Petkr  of  Spainb. 

O  noble,  o  worthy  Petro,  ^lorie  of  Spaine, 
Whom  fortune  held  so  high  m  majestee, 
Wei  oughten  men  thy  pitous  deth  complaine. 
Out  of  tny  lond  thy  brother  made  thee  flee. 
And  after  at  a  sege  by  sotiltee 
Thou  .were  betraied,  and  lad  unto  his  tent, 
Wher  as  he  with  his  owen  bond  slow  Uiee, 
Succeeding  in  thy  regno  and  in  thy  rent. 

The  feld  of  snow,  with  th'egle  of  blak  therin. 
Caught  with  the  limerod,  coloured  as  the  glede. 
He  brewed  this  cursednesse,  and  all  this  sinne  ; 
The  wicked  neste  was  werker  of  this  dede ; 
Not  Charles  Oliver,  that  toke  ay  hede 
Of  trouthe  and  honour,  but  of  Armorike 
Genilon  Oliver,  corrupt  for  mede, 
Broughte  this  worthy  king  in  swiche  a  brike. 

Petro,  Kino  op  Ctprb. 

0  worthy  Petro  king  of  Cypre  also, 
That  Alexandrie  wan  by  hiffh  maistrie, 
Ful  many  an  hethen  wroughtest  thou  ful  wo, 
Of  which  thin  owen  lieges  had  envie : 
And  for  no  thing  but  for  thy  chivalrie, 
They  in  thy  bed  ban  slain  thee  by  the  morwe  ; 
Thus  can  fortune  hire  whele  goverae  and  gie. 
And  out  of  joye  bringen  men  to  sorwe. 

Barnabo  Yuoovkt. 

Of  Milane  grete  Bamabo  Viscount, 
God  of  delit,  and  scourge  of  Lumbardie, 
Why  shuld  I  not  thin  infortune  account, 
Sith  in  cstat  thou  clomben  were  so  high  f 
Thy  brothers  sons,  that  was  thy  double  allie. 
For  he  thy  novew  was,  and  sone  in  lawe , 
Within  his  prison  made  he  thee  to  die. 
But  why,  ne  how,  n*ot  I  that  thou  were  slawe. 


HuGELiN  OP  Pias. 

Of  the  erl  Hugelin  of  Pise  the  langour 
Ther  may  no  tonge  tellen  for  pitee. 
But  litel  out  of  Pise  stant  a  tour. 
In  whiche  tour  in  prison  yput  was  he. 
And  with  him  ben  his  litel  children  three. 
The  eldest  scarsely  five  yere  was  of  ago : 
Alas  !  fortune,  it  was  gret  crueltee 
Swiche  briddes  for  to  put  in  swiche  a  cage. 

Dampned  was  he  to  die  in  that  prison, 
For  Roger,  which  that  bishop  was  of  Pise, 
Had  on  him  made  a  false  suggestion, 
Thurgh  which  the  peple  gan  upon  him  rise. 
And  put  him  in  prison,  in  swiche  a  wise. 
As  ye  ban  herd  ;  and  mete  and  drinke  he  had 
So  smale,  that  wel  unnethe  it  may  suffise. 
And  therwithal  it  was  ful  poure  and  bad. 

And  on  a  day  befell,  that  in  that  houre, 
Whan  that  his  mete  wont  was  to  be  brought. 
The  gailer  shette  the  dores  of  the  toure  ; 
He  hered  it  wel,  but  he  spake  right  nought. 
And  in  his  herte  anon  ther  fell  a  thought. 
That  they  for  hunger  wolden  do  him  dien  ; 
Alas  !  quod  he,  alas  that  I  was  wrought ! 
Therwith  the  teres  fellen  fro  his  eyen. 

His  yonge  sone,  that  threo  yere  was  of  age. 
Unto  him  said,  fader,  why  do  ye  wepe  f 
Whan  will  the  gailer  bringen  our  potage  ! 
Is  ther  no  morsel  bred  that  ye  do  kepe  t 
I  am  so  hungry,  that  I  may  not  slope. 
Now  wolde  God  that  I  might  slepen  ever. 
Than  shuld  not  hunger  in  my  wombe  crepe ; 
Ther  n*is  no  thing,  sauf  bred,  that  me  were  lever. 

Thus  day  by  day  this  childe  began  to  crie. 
Til  in  his  fadres  barme  adoun  it  lay. 
And  saide  ;  farewel,  fader,  I  mote  die  ; 
And  kist  his  fader,  and  dide  the  same  day. 
And  whan  the  wof ul  fader  did  it  sey. 
For  wo  his  armes  two  he  gan  to  bite. 
And  saide,  alas  !  fortune,  and  wala  wa  ! 
Thy  false  whele  my  wo  all  may  I  wite. 

His  children  wenden,  that  for  hunger  it  was 
That  he  his  armes  gnowe,  and  not  for  wo. 
And  sayden  :  fader,  do  not  so,  alas  I 
But  rather  ete  the  flesh  upon  us  two. 
Our  flesh  thou  yaf  us,  take  our  flesh  us  fro. 
And  ete  ynough  :  right  thus  they  to  him  seide. 
And  after  that,  within  a  day  or  two. 
They  laide  hem  in  his  lappe  adoun,  and  deide. 

Himself  dispeired  eke  for  hunger  stsxf. 
Thus  ended  is  this  mighty  Erl  of  Pise  : 
From  high  estat  fortune  away  him  carf. 
Of  this  tragedie  it  ought  ynough  suffice; 
Who  so  wol  here  it  in  a  longer  wise, 
Redeth  the  grete  poete  of  Itaille, 
That  highte  Dante,  for  he  can  it  devise 
Fro  point  to  point,  not  o  word  wol  he  faille« 
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Ho  !  quod  the  knight,  eood  sire,  no  more  of  thia  : 
That  ye  han  said,  it  nght  ynough  y wis. 
And  mochel  more  ;  for  litel  hevinease 
Is  right  ynough  to  mochel  folk,  I  gesse. 
I  say  for  me,  it  is  a  gret  disese, 
Wher  as  men  have  ben  in  gret  welth  and  ese. 
To  heren  of  hir  soden  fall,  alas  I 
A.nd  the  contrary  is  joye  and  gret  solas, 
As  whan  a  man  hath  ben  in  poure  estat. 
And  climbeth  up,  and  wexeth  fortunat, 
And  ther  abideth  in  prosperitee  : 
Swiche  thing  is  gladsom,  as  it  thinketh  me, 
And  of  swiche  thing  were  goodly  for  to  telle. 
Ye,  quod  our  hoste,  by  Seint  Poules  belle. 
Ye  say  right  soth  ;  this  monk  hath  chipped  loude  : 
He  spake,  how  fortune  covered  with  a  cloude 
I  wote  not  what,  and  als  of  a  tragedie 
Right  now  ye  herd  :  and  parde  no  remedie 
It  w  for  to  bewailen,  ne  complaine 
That  that  is  don,  and  als  it  is  a  paine. 
As  ye  ban  said,  to  here  of  hevinesse. 
Sire  monk,  no  more  of  this,  so  God  you  blesse  ; 
Your  tale  anoyetli  all  this  compagnie  ; 
Swiche  talking  is  not  worth  a  boterflie, 
For  therin  is  ther  no  disport  ne  game  : 
Therfore,  sire  monk,  dan  Piers  by  your  name, 
1  pray  you  hertely,  tell  us  sorawhat  ellcs, 
For  sikerly,  n'ere  clinking  of  your  belles. 
That  on  your  bridel  hange  on  every  side, 
By  heven  king,  that  for  us  alle  dide, 
I  shuld  er  this  have  fallen  doun  for  slepp, 
Although  the  slough  had  ben  never  so  depe  : 
Than  hadde  your  tale  all  ben  tolde  in  vain. 
For  certainly,  as  tliat  thise  clerkes  sain, 
Wher  as  a  man  may  have  non  audience. 
Nought  helpeth  it  to  tellen  his  sentence. 
And  wel  I  wote  the  substance  is  in  me. 
If  any  thing  shal  wel  reported  be. 
Sire,  say  somwhat  of  hunting,  I  you  pray. 

Nay,  quod  this  Monk,  I  have  no  lust  to  pby  : 
Now  let  another  telle  as  I  have  told.  ^ 

Than  spake  our  hoste  with  rude  speche  and  bold, 
And  sayd  unto  the  Nonnes  Freest  anon, 
Come  nere,  thou  preest,  come  hither,  thou  Sire 

John, 
Telle  us  swiche  thing,  as  may  our  hertes  glade. 
Be  blithe,  although  thou  ride  upon  a  jade. 
What  though  thyn  horse  be  bothe  foule  and  lene, 
If  he  wol  serve  thee,  recke  thee  not  a  bene  : 
Loke  that  thyn  herte  be  mery  evermo. 

Yes,  hoete,  quod  he,  so  mote  I  ride  or  go. 
But  I  be  mery,  ywis  I  wol  be  blamed. 
And  right  anon  his  tale  he  hath  attamed  ; 
And  thus  he  said  unto  us  evcrich  on, 
This  swete  preest,  this  goodly  man  Su-e  John. 


A  POURB  widewe  somdel  stoupen  in  age, 
Was  whilom  dwelling  in  a  narwe  cotage. 
Beside  a  grove,  stooding  in  a  dale. 
This  widewe,  which  I  tell  you  of  my  tale. 
Sin  thilke  day  that  she  was  last  a  wif, 
In  patience  led  a  ful  simple  lif. 
For  Utel  was  hire  catel  and  hire  rente  : 
By  husbondrj'  of  swiche  as  God  hii-e  sente. 
She  found  hireself,  and  eke  hire  doughtren  two. 
Three  large  sowes  had  slie,  and  no  mo  : 
Three  kine  and  eke  a  sheep  that  highte  Malle. 
Ful  sooty  was  hire  boure,  and  eke  hire  halle. 
In  which  she  ete  many  a  slender  mele. 
Of  poinant  sauce  ne  knew  she  never  a  dele. 
No  deintee  morsel  passed  thurgh  hire  throte ; 
Hire  diete  was  accordant  to  hire  cote. 
Repletion  ne  made  hire  never  sike ; 
Attem^re  diete  was  all  hire  physike, 
Xnd  exercise,  and  hertes  suffisance. 
The  goute  let  hire  nothing  for  to  dance. 
No  apoplexie  shente  not  hire  bed. 
No  win  ne  dranke  she,  neyther  white  ne  red  : 
Hire  bord  was  served  most  with  white  and  black. 
Milk  and  broun  bi-ed,  in  which  she  fond  no  Uck, 
S^inde  bacon,  and  somtime  an  ey  or  twey  ; 
For  she  was  as  it  were  a  maner  dey. 
A  yerd  she  had,  enclosed  all  about 
With  stickes,  and  a  drie  diche  without, 
In  which  she  had  a  cok  liighte  Chauntedere, 
In  all  the  land  of  crowing  n'as  his  pere. 
His  vois  was  merier  than  the  mery  orgon, 
On  masse  daies  that  in  the  chirches  gon. 
Wel  sikerer  was  his  crowing  in  liis  loge. 
Than  is  a  clok,  or  any  abbey  orloge. 
By  nature  he  knew  eche  ascentioun 
Of  the  equinoctial  in  thilke  toun  ; 
For  whan  degrees  fiftene  wei-e  ascended. 
Than  ci*ew  he,  that  it  might  not  ben  amended. 

His  combe  was  redder  than  the  fin  corall, 
Enbattelled,  as  it  were  a  cjistel  wall. 
His  bill  was  black,  and  as  the  jet  it  shone  ; 
Like  asure  were  his  legges  and  his  tone  ; 
His  nailes  whiter  than  the  lily  flour. 
And  like  the  burned  gold  was  his  colour. 
This  gentil  cok  had  in  his  governance 
Seven  hennes,  for  to  don  all  his  plesance, 
Which  were  his  susters  and  his  paramouxes. 
And  wonder  like  to  him,  as  of  coloures. 
Of  which  the  fairest  hewed  in  the  throte, 
Wascleped  faire  damosellc  Pertelote. 
Curteis  she  was,  discrete,  and  debonaire,^ 
And  compenable,  and  bare  hireself  so  faire, 
Sithen  the  day  that  she  was  sevennight  old. 
That  trewelich  she  hath  the  herte  in  hold 
Of  Chauntedere,  loken  in  every  lith  : 
He  loved  hire  so,  that  wel  was  him  therwith. 
But  swiche  a  joye  it  was  to  here  hem  sing, 
I  Whan  that  the  brighte  sonne  gan  to  spring. 
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rd  :  my  lefo  is  fare  in  lond. 
ime,  as  I  Iiare  understond, 
iddes  couden  speke  and  sing. 
11,  that  in  a  dawening, 
Te  among  his  wives  alle 
rche,  that  was  in  the  halle, 

sate  his  faire  Pertelote, 
:lere  gan  gronen  in  his  throte, 
n  his  drcme  is  dretched  sore, 
.t  Pertelote  thus  herd  him  rore, 
,  and  saide,  herte  dere, 
ou  to  grone  in  this  manere  ? 
.y  sleper,  fy  for  shame, 
vvered  and  sayde  thus  ;  madame, 
at  ye  take  it  not  agrefe  : 
ette  I  was  in  swiche  mischefe 
at  yet  min  herte  is  sore  afright. 
>d  he)  ray  sweven  recche  aright, 
body  out  of  foule  prisoun. 
low  that  I  romed  up  and  doun 
!rde,  wher  as  I  saw  a  beste, 
ound,  and  wold  han  made  areste 
Yf  and  han  had  me  ded. 
8  betwix  yelwe  and  red  ; 
18  his  tail,  and  both  his  eres 
nlike  the  remenant  of  his  heres. 

smal,  with  glowing  eyen  twey  ; 
ce  almost  for  fere  I  dey  : 
le  my  groning  doutelei}. 

she»  fy  on  you  herteles. 
he,  for  by  that  God  above 
>st  myn  herte  and  all  my  love  ; 
a  coward  by  my  faith, 
lat  so  any  woman  saith, 
1,  if  it  mighte  be, 
isbond,  hai'dy,  wise  and  free, 
nd  nun  niggard  no  no  fool, 
8  agast  of  every  tool, 
OUT  by  that  Grod  above, 
ye  for  shame  say  to  your  love, 
g  might  maken  you  aferde  ? 
inncs  herte,  and  han  a  berde  ! 
1  ye  ben  agast  of  swevenis  ! 
anitee,  god  wote,  in  sweven  is. 
ngendren  of  repletions, 
ne,  and  of  complexions, 
rs  ben  to  habundant  in  a  wight, 
eme,  which  ye  han  met  to-night, 

grete  superfluitee 

colera  parde, 
h  folk  to  dreden  in  hir  dremes 

of  fire  with  rede  lemes,     /  *^  •  * 
J,  that  they  wol  hem  bite, 
id  of  waspes  gret  and  lite ; 
mmour  of  melancolie 
lany  a  man  in  slepe  to  crie, 
(lies,  and  of  beres  blake, 
jjake  devils  wol  hem  take, 
imours  coud  I  telle  also, 
many  a  man  in  slepe  moch  wo  : 
«e,  as  lightly  as  I  can, 
vhich  that  was  so  wise  a  man, 
lus  ?     Ne  do  no  force  of  dremes. 
|uod  she,  whan  we  flee  fro  the  hemes, 
>ve,  as  take  som  laxatif : 
y  soule,  and  of  my  lif, 
the  best,  I  wol  not  lie, 
3oler,  and  of  melancolie 
1 ;  and  for  ye  shul  not  tarie, 
IS  toun  be  non  apotecarie. 


I  shal  myself  two  herbes  techen  you. 

That  shal  be  for  your  hele,  and  for  your  prow  \ 

And  in  our  yerde,  the  herbes  shall  I  iinde, 

The  which  han  of  hir  propretee  by  kinde 

To  purgen  you  benethc,  and  eke  above. 

Sire,  forsete  not  this  for  Goddes  love  ; 

Ye  ben  lul  colerike  of  complexion  ; 

Waru  that  the  sonne  in  his  ascention 

Ne  finde  you  not  replete  of  humours  hole  : 

And  if  it  do,  I  dare  wel  lay  a  grote. 

That  ye  shul  han  a  fever  tertiane. 

Or  ellefl  an  ague,  that  may  be  your  bane. 

A  day  or  two  ye  shul  han  digestives 

Of  wormes,  or  ye  take  your  laxatives, 

Of  laureole,  centaurie,  and  fumetere. 

Or  elles  of  ellebor,  that  groweth  there, 

Of  catapuce,  or  of  gaitre-beries,  • 

Or  herbe  ive  growing  in  our  yerd,  that  mery  is ; 

Picke  hem  right  as  they  grow,  and  ete  hem  in. 

Beth  mery,  husbond,  for  your  fader  kin  ; 

Dredeth  no  dreme  ;  I  can  say  you  no  moi*e, 

Madame,  quod  he,  grand  mercy  of  your  lure. 
But  natheles,  as  touching  dan  Caton, 
That  hath  of  wisdome  swiche  a  gret  renoun, 
Though  that  he  bade  no  dremes  for  to  drede, 
By  God,  men  moun  in  olde  bookes  rede, 
Of  many  a  man,  more  of  auctoritee 
Than  ever  Caton  was,  so  mote  I  the,      //-»<-•  ^ 
That  all  the  revers  sayn  of  his  sentence, 
And  han  wel  founden  by  experience, 
That  dremes  ben  significations 
As  wel  of  joye,  as  tribulations, 
That  folk  enduren  in  this  lif  present. 
Thcr  nedeth  make  of  this  non  argument ; 
The  veray  prove  sheweth  it  indede. 

On  of  the  gretest  auctours  that  men  rede, 
Saith  thus  ;  that  whilom  twey  felawes  wente 
On  pilgrimage  in  a  ful  good  entente  ; 
And  happed  so,  they  came  into  a  toun, 
Wher  ther  was  swiche  a  congregatioun 
Of  peple,  and  eke  so  streit  of  herbergage. 
That  they  ne  founde  as  moche  as  a  cotage. 
In  which  they  bothe  might  ylogged  be  : 
Wherfore  they  musten  of  necessitee. 
As  for  that  night,  departen  compagnie  ; 
And  eche  of  hem  goth  to  his  hostelrie, 
And  toke  his  logging  as  it  wolde  falle. 

That  on  of  hem  was  logged  in  a  stalle, 
Fer  in  a  yerd,  with  oxen  of  the  plough  ; 
That  other  man  was  logged  wel  ynough. 
As  was  his  aventure,  or  his  fortune. 
That  us  governeth  all,  as  in  commune. 

And  so  befell,  that,  long  or  it  were  day. 
This  man  met  in  his  bed,  ther  as  he  lay,     tl,  c*^ 
How  that  his  felaw  gan  upon  him  calle. 
And  said,  alas  !  for  in  an  oxes  stalle 
This  night  shal  I  be  mordred,  ther  I  lie. 
Now  lielpe  me,  dere  brother,  or  1  die ; 
In  nlle  haste  come  to  me,  he  ^uiide. 

This  man  out  of  his  slepe  for  fere  abraido  ; 
But  whan  that  he  was  waked  of  his  slepe. 
He  turned  him,  and  toke  of  thid  no  kepe  ; 
Him  thought  his  dreme  was  but  a  vanitee. 
Thus  twies  in  his  sleping  drcmed  he. 

And  at  the  thridde  time  yet  his  felaw 
Came,  as  him  thought,  and  said,  I  now  am  slaw : 
Behold  my  blody  woundejs,  depe  and  wide. 
Arise  up  erly,  in  the  roorwe  tide, 
And  at  the  West  gate  of  the  toun  (quod  he) 
A  carte  ful  of  donge  ther  shalt  thou  see, ' 
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In  which  my  body  is  hid  prively. 

Do  thilke  carte  arresten  boldely. 

My  gold  caused  my  mordre,  soth  to  sain. 

And  told  him  every  point  how  he  was  slain 

With  a  ful  pitous  face,  pale  of  hewe. 

And  trasteth  wel,  his  dreme  he  found  ful  trewe. 

For  on  the  morwe,  as  sone  as  it  was  day, 

To  his-  feUwes  inne  he  toke  his  way  : 

And  whan  that  he  came  to  this  ozes  stalle, 

After  his  felaw  he  began  to  calle. 

The  hosteler  answered  him  anon. 
And  saide,  Sire,  your,  felaw  is  agon, 
As  sone  as  day  he  went  out  of  the  toun. 

This  man  gan  fallen  in  suspecioun 
Remembring  on  his  dremes  that  he  mette* ^^^^\\ 
And  forth  he  goth,  no  longer  wold  he  iette,  ^^ 

Unto  the  West  gate  of  the  toun,  and  fond 
A  dong  carte,  as  it  went  for  to  doiig  lond, 
That  was  arraied  in  the  same  wise 
As  ye  ban  herde  the  dcde  man  devise  : 
And  with  an  hardy  herte  he  gan  to  crie. 
Vengeance  and  justice  of  this  fefonie  : 
My  felaw  mordred  is  this  same  night, 
And  in  this  carte  he  lith,  gaping  upright. 
I  crie  out  on  the  ministres,  quud  he. 
That  shulden  kepe  and  reulen  this  citee  : 
Harow  t  alas  !  here  lith  myfelaw  slain. 

What  shuld  I  more  unto  this  tale  sain  ! 
The  pepleout  stert,  and  cast  tlie  cart  to  ground^ 
And  in  the  middel  of  the  dong  they  found 
The  dede  man,  that  mordred  was  all  newe. 

O  blisful  God,  that  art  so  good  and  trewe, 
^o,  how  that  thou  bewreyest  mordre  alway. 
Mordre  wol  out,  that  see  we  day  by  day. 
Mordre  is  so  wlatsom  and  abhominable 
To  God,  that  is  so  Just  and  rcsonable,       . 
That  he  ne  wol  not  suffre  it  hylled[  be  :   X*-*^^**-- 
Though  it  abide  a  yere,  or  two,  or  three, 
Mordre  wol  out,  this  is  my  conclusioun. 

And  right  anon,  the  ministres  of  the  toun 
Han  hent  the  carter,  and  so  sore  him  pined. 
And  eke  the  hosteler  so  sore  enginedj 
That  they  beknew  hir  wickednessc  anon, 
And  were  anhanged  by  the  necke  bon. 

Here  mouu  ye  see  that  dremes  ben  to  drede. 
And  certes  in  the  same  book  I  rede, 
Right  in  the  nextc  chapitre  after  thiis, 
(I  gabbe  not,  so  have  I  joye  and  blis) 
Two  men  that  wold  ban  passed  over  the  see 
For  certain  caitee  in  to  a  fer  contree. 
If  that  the  wind  ne  hadde  ben  cuntrarie, 
That  made  hem  in  a  citee  for  to  tai'ie. 
That  stood  ful  mery  upon  an  haven  side. 
But  on  a  day,  agein  the  even  tide, 
The  wind  gan  change,  and  blew  right  as  hem  lest 
Jolif  and  glad  they  wienten  to  hir  rest, 
And  casten  hem  ful  erly  for  to  saile  ; 
But  to  that  o  man  fell  a  gret  mervaile. 

That  on  of  hem  in  sleping  as  he  lay. 
He  mette  a  wonder  dreme,  again  the  day  : 
Him  thought  a  man  stood  by  his  beddes  side, 
And  him  commanded,  that  he  sliuld  abide. 
And  said  him  thus  ;  if.  thou  to-morwe  wende. 
Thou  shalt  be  dreint ;  my  tale  is  at  an  ende. 

He  woke,  and  told  his  felaw  what  he  met. 
And  praied  him  his  viage  for  to  let. 
As  for  that  day,  he  prayd  him  for  to  abide. 

His  felaw  that  lay  by  his  beddes  side, 
Gan  for  to  laugh,  and  scorned  him  ful  faste. 
No  dreme,  quod  he,  may  so  my  herte  agastc, 


\ 


That  I  wol  leten  for  to  do  my  thinges. 

I  sette  not  a  straw  by  thy  dreming«». 

For  swevens  ben  but  vanitees  and  japes. 

Men  dreme  al  day  of  oules  and  of  Apes.  •    ^  /,^^  ^ 

And  eke  of  many  a  mase  therwithal ;    rr*>*d  /"^A 

Men  dreme  of  thingtEat  never  was,  ne  shaL 

But  sith  I  see  that  thou  wolt  here  abide. 

And  thus  forslouthen  wilfully  thy  tide, 

God  wot  it  reweth  me,  and  have  good  day. 

And  thus  he  took  his  leve,  and  went  his  way. 

But  or  that  he  had  half  his  cours  }'sailedy 
N'ot  I  not  why,  ne  what  meschance  it  ailed. 
But  casuelly  the  shippes  bottom  rente. 
And  ship  and  man  under  the  water  wento 
In  sight  of  other  shippes  ther  b^ide. 
That  with  him  sailed  at  the  same  tide. 

And  therfore,  faire  Pertelote  so  dere. 
By  swiche  ensamples  olde  maist  thou  lere. 
That  no  man  shulde  be  to  reccheles 
Of  dremes,  for  I  say  thee  douteles. 
That  many  a  dreme  ful  sore  is  for  to  drede. 

Lo,  in  the  lif  of  seint  Kenelme,  I  rede. 
That  was  Kenulphus  sone,  the  noble  king 
Of  Mercenrike,  how  Kenelm  mette  a  thmg, 
A  litel  or  he  were  mordred  on  a  day, 
His  mordre  in  his  avision  he  say. 
His  norice  him  expouned  every  del 
His  s woven,  and  bade  him  for  to  kepe  him  i^el 
Fro  treson  ;  but  he  n'as  but  seven  yere  old, 
And  therfore  litel  tale  hath  he  told 
Of  any  dreme,  so  holy  was  his  herte. 
By  God  I  hadde  lever  than  my  sherte, 
That  ye  had  red  his  legend,  as  have  I. 

Dame  Pertelote,  I  say  you  trewely, 
Macrobius,  that  writ  the  avision 
In  Affrike  of  the  worthy  Scipion, 
Affirmeth  dremes,  and  sayth  that  they  ben 
Warning  of  thinges,  that  men  after  seen. 

And  forthermore,  I  pray  you  loketh  wel 
In  the  olde  Testament,  of  Daniel, 
If  he  held  dremes  any  vanitee. 

Rede  eke  of  Joseph,  and  ther  shuin  ye  seo 
Wher  dremes  ben  somtime  (I  say  not  alle) 
Warning  of  tliinges  that  shuln  after  falle. 

Loke  of  Egipt  the  king,  dan  Pharao, 
His  baker  and  his  boteler  also, 
Wheder  they  ne  felten  non  effect  in  dremes. 
Who  sa  wol  seken  actes  of  sondry  remes. 
May  rede  of  dremes  many  a  wonder  thing. 

Lo  Cresus,  which  that  was  of  Lydie  kiog^ 
Mette  he  not  that  he  sat  upon  a  tree. 
Which  signified  he  shuld  anhanged  be  ! 

Lo  hire  Androniacha,  Hectores  wif. 
That  day  that  Hector  shulde  lese  his  lif, 
She  dremed  on  the  same  night  befome. 
How  that  the  lif  of  Hector  shuld  be  lome. 
If  thilke  day  he  went  into  bataille  : 
She  warned  him,  but  it  might  not  availle ; 
He  went  fortli  for  to  lighten  natheles. 
And  was  yslaiu  anon  of  Achilles. 

But  thilke  tale  is  al  to  long  to  telle. 
And  eke  it  is  nigh  day,  I  may  not  dwellc 
Shortly  I  say,  as  for  conclusion. 
That  I  shal  lian  of  this  avision 
Adversitee  :  and  I  say  forthermore, 
That  I  ne  tell  of  laxatives  no  stoix*. 
For  they  ben  vcnimous,  I  wot  it  wel : 
I  hem  deffie,  I  love  hem  never  a  del. 

But  let  us  spcke  of  mirthe,  and  stinte  all  this  J 
Madame  Pertelote,  so  have  I  blis, 
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Of  o  thiug  God  hath  sent  me  large  grace : 
For  whan  I  see  the  beautee  of  your  face, 
Ye  ben  so  scarlet  red  about  your  eyeu. 
It  maketh  all  my  drede  for  to  dien. 
For,  al  so  siker  as  In  prineipio, 
Afuiier  est  hominig  confusio. 
( Madame,  the  sentence  of  this  Latine  is. 
Woman  is  manner  joye  and  mannes  blis.) 
For  whan  I  fele  a-night  your  softe  side, 
A 1  be  it  that  I  may  not  on  you  ride, 
For  that  our  perche  is  made  so  narwe,  alas! 
I  am  so  ful  of  joye  and  of  solas. 
That  I  deffie  bothe  sweven  and  dreme. 

And  with  that  word  he  flew  duun  fix>  the  heme, 
For  it  was  day,  and  eke  his  hennes  alle  ; 
And  with  a  chuk  he  gan  hem  for  to  calle, 
For  he  had  found  a  corn,  lay  in  the  yerd. 
Real  he  was,  he  was  no  more  aferd ; 
He  fethered  Pertelote  twenty  time. 
And  trade  hire  eke  as  oft,  er  it  was  prime. 
He  loketh  as  it  were  a  grim  leoun  ; 
And  on  his  toos  he  rometh  up  and  doun. 
Him  deizned  not  to  set  his  feet  to  ground  : 
He  chukketh,  whan  he  hath  a  com  yfound, 
And  to  him  rennen  than  his  wives  alle. 

Thus  real,  as  a  prince  is  in  his  halle, 
Leve  I  this  Chaunteclere  in  his  pasture ; 
And  after  wol  I  tell  his  aventure. 

Whan  that  the  month  in  which  the  world  began. 
That  highte  March,  whan  God  first  maked  man, 
Was  complete,  and  ypassed  were  also, 
Sithen  March  eiided>  thritty  dayes  and  two, 
Befell  that  Chaunteclere  in  all  his  pride. 
His  seven  wives  walking  him  beside. 
Cast  up  his  eyen  to  the  brighte  sonne. 
That  in  the  signe  of  Taurus  hadde  yronne 
Twenty  degrees  aod  on,  and  somwhat  more  : 
He  knew  by  kind,  and  by  non  other  lore. 
That  it  was  prime,  and  crew  with  blisful  steven. 
The  Sonne,  he  said,  is  clomben  up  on  heven 
Twenty  degrees  and  on,  and  more  ywis. 
Madame  Pertelote,  my  worldes  blis, 
Herkeneth  thise  blisful  briddes  how  they  sing. 
And  see  the  freshe  floures  how  they  spring  ; 
Ful  is  min  herte  of  revel,  and  solas. 

But  sodenly  him  fell  a  sorweful  cas  ; 
For  ever  the  latter  ende  of  joye  is  wo  : 
^^  wote  that  worldly  joye  is  sone  ago  : 
And  if  a  rethor  coude  faire  endite. 
He  in  a  chronicle  might  it  saufly  write. 
As  for  a  sovcraine  notabilitee. 

Now  every  wise  man  let  him  herken  me : 
This  story  is  al  so  trewe,  I  undertake, 
As  is  the  book  of  Launcelot  du  lake. 
That  women  holde  in  ful  gret  reverence. 
Now  wol  I  tume  agen  to  ray  sentence. 

A  sgj  fox,  ful  of  »leigh  iniquitee, 
That  in  the  grove  had  wonned  yeres  three, 
By  high  imagination  forecast, 
^he  same  night  thurghuut  tlie  hegges  brast 
Into  the  yerd,  ther  Chaunteclere  the  faire 
\    Was  wont,  and  eke  his  wives,  to  repaire : 
And  in  a  bedde  of  wortes  stille  he  lay, 
1*ill  it  was  passed  undem  of  the  day, 
Waiting  hia  time  on  Chaunteclere  to  falle ; 
As  gladly  don  thise  homicides  alle, 
Thj^  in  await  Uggen  to  mordre  men. 

0  false  morderour,  rucking  in  thy  den  I 
0  iiewe  Scariot,  newe  Gcnelon  1 
0  Calte  dissimulour,  o  Greek  Sinon, 


That  broughtest  Troye  al  utterly  to  sorwe  ! 

0  Chaunteclere,  accursed  be  the  morwe. 
That  thou  into  thy  yerd  flew  fro  the  hemes : 
Thou  were  ful  wel  y warned  by  thy  dremcs, 
That  thilke  day  was  perilous  to  thee. 

But  what  that  God  forewote  most  nedes  be. 
After  the  opinion  of  certain  clerkes. 
Witnesse  on  him,  that  any  parfit  clerk  is, 
That  in  scole  is  gret  altercation 
In  this  matere,  and  gret  dlsputison. 
And  hath  ben  of  an  hundred  thousand  men. 
But  I  ne  cannot  boult  it  to  the  bren. 
As  can  the  holy  doctour  Augustin, 
Or  Boece,  or  the  bishop  Bradwardin, 
Whether  that  Goddes  worthy  foreweting 
Streineth  me  nedely  for  to  don  a  thing, 
(Nedely  clepe  I  simple  necessitee) 
Or  elles  if  free  chois  be  granted  me 
To  do  that  same  thing,  or  do  it  nought, 
Thoueh  God  forewot  it,  or  tliat  it  was  wrought ; 
Or  if  his  weting  streineth  never  a  del, 
But  by  necessitee  condicionel. 

1  wol  not  ban  to  don  of  swiche  matere  ; 
My  tale  is  of  a  cok,  as  ye  may  here. 
That  took  his  conseil  of  his  wif  with  sorwe 
To  walken  in  the  yerd  upon  the  morwe. 
That  he  had  met  the  dreme,  as  I  you  told. 
Womennes  conseiles  ben  ful  often  cold  ; 
Womannes  conseil  brought  us  first  to  wo. 
And  made  Adam  fro  paradis  to  go, 
Ther  as  he  was  ful  mery,  and  wei  at  ese. 
But  for  I  n'ot,  to  whom  I  might  displcse. 
If  I  conseil  of  women  wolde  blame. 
Passe  over,  for  I  said  it  in  my  game. 

Rede  auctours,  wher  they  trete  of  swiche  matersi 
And  what  they  sayn  of  women  ye  mown  here. 
Thise  ben  the  Cokkes  wordes,  and  not  mine  ; 
I  can  non  harme  of  no  woman  devine. 

Faire  in  the  send,  to  bath  hire  merily, 
Lith  Pertelote,  and  all  hire  susters  by, 
Agein  the  sonne,  and  Chaunteclere  so  free 
Sang  merier  than  the  Mermaid  in  the  see. 
For  Phisiologus  sayth  sikerly. 
How  that  they  singen  wel  and  merily. 

And  so  befell  that  as  he  cast  his  eye 
Among  the  wprtes  on  a  boterflie. 
He  was  ware  of  this  fox  that  lay  ful  low. 
Nothing  ne  list  him  thanne  for  to  crow, 
But  cried  anon  cok,  cok,  and  up  he  sterte. 
As  man  that  was  nflfraied  iu  his  herte. 
For  naturelly  a  becst  desire  th  flee 
Fro  his  contrarie,  if  he  may  it  see. 
Though  he  never  erst  had  seen  it  with  his  eye. 

This  Chaunteclere,  whan  he  gan  him  espie. 
He  wold  han  fled,  but  that  the  fox  anon 
Said  ;  gentil  sire,  alas  I  what  wol  ye  don  I 
Be  ye  aflraid  of  me  that  am  your  frend  f 
Now  certes,  I  were  worse  than  any  fend. 
If  I  to  you  wold  harme  or  vilauie. 
1  n'am  not  come  your  conseil  to  espie. 
But  trewely  the  cause  of  my  coming 
Was  only  for  to  herken  how  ye  sing  : 
For  trewely  ye  han  as  mery  a  Steven,     i^"^^  *-* 
As  any  angel  hath,  that  is  in  heven  ; 
Therwith  ye  han  of  musike  more  feling. 
Than  had  Boece,  or  any  that  can  sing. 
My  lord  your  fader  (God  his  soule  blesse) 
And  eke  your  moder  of  hire  gentillesse 
Han  in  myn  hous  yben,  to  my  gret  ese  . 
And  certes,  sire,  ful  fain  wold  I  you  plesc. 
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But  for  men  speke  of  singing,  I  wol  sey, 
So  mote  I  brouken  wel  min  eyen  twey. 
Save  you,  ne  henO  never  man  so  sing, 
As  did  your  fader  in  the  morwening. 
Certes  it  was  of  herte  all  that  he  song. 
And  for  to  make  his  rois  the  more  strong, 
He  wold  so  peine  him,  that  with  both  his  eyen 
He  muste  winke,  so  loud  he  wolde  crien. 
And  stonden  on  his  tiptoon  therwithal, 
And  stretchen  forth  his  necke  long  and  smal. 
And  eke  he  was  of  swiche  discretion. 
That  ther  n'as  no  man  in  no  region. 
That  him  in  song  or  wisdom  roighte  passe. 
I  hare  wel  red  in  dan  Bumel  the  asse 
Among  his  vers,  how  that  ther  was  a  cok. 
That,  for  a  preestes  sone  yave  him  a  knok 
Upon  his  leg,  while  he  was  yonge  and  nice. 
He  made  him  for  to  lese  his  benefice. 
But  certain  ther  is  no  comparison 
Betwix  the  wisdom  and  discretion 
Of  youre  fader,  and  his  subtilitee. 
Now  singeth,  sire,  for  Seinte  Charitee, 
Let  see,  can  ye  your  fader  contrefete  t 

This  Chaunteclere  his  winges  gan  to  bete. 
As  man  that  coud  not  his  treson  espie. 
So  was  he  ravished  with  his  flaterie. 

Alas  !  ye  lordes,  many  a  false  flatour 
Is  in  your  court,  and  many  ajosengeoui^ 
That  pleseth  you  wel  more,  by  my  faith. 
Than  he  that  sothfastnesse  unto  you  saith. 
Redeth  Ecclesiast  of  flaterie, 
Beth  ware,  ye  lordes,  of  hire  trecherie. 

This  Chaunteclere  stood  hieh  upon  his  tooB 
Stretching  his  necke,  and  held  his  eyen  does. 
And  gan  to  crowen  loude  for  the  nones : 
And  dan  Russel  the  fox  stert  up  at  ones^ 
And  by  the  gargat  hente  Chaunteclere, 
And  on  his  back  toward  the  wood  him  here. 
For  yet  ne  was  ther  no  man  that  him  sued. 

0  destinee,  that  maist  not  ben  eschued  ! 
Alas,  that  Chaunteclere  flew  fro  the  hemes  ! 
Alas,  his  wif  ne  raughte  not  of  dremes  ! 
And  on  a  Friday  fell  all  this  meschance. 

O  Venus,  that  art  goddesse  of  plesance, 
Sin  that  thy  servant  was  this  Chaunteclere, 
And  in  thy  service  did  all  his  powere. 
More  for  delit,  than  world  to  multiplie, 
Why  wolt  thou  suffre  him  on  thy  day  to  die ! 

0  Graufride,  dere  maister  soverain, 
That,  whan  thy  worthy  king  Richard  was  slain 
With  shot,  complainedest  his  deth  so  sore, 
Why  ne  had  1  now  thy  science  and  thy  lore. 
The  Friday  for  to  chiden,  as  did  ye  f 
(For  on  a  Friday  sothly  slain  was  he) 
Than  wold  I  shew  yuu  how  that  I  coud  plaine, 
.  For  Chauntederes  drede,  and  for  his  paine. 

Certes  swiche  cry,  ne  lamentation 
N'as  never  of  ladies  made,  whan  Ilion 
Was  wonne.  and  Pirrus  with  his  streite  swerd 
Wlian  he  had  hent  king  Priam  by  the  herd, 
And  slain  him,  (as  saith  us  Eneidos) 
As  maden  all  the  hennes  in  the  doos. 
Whan  they  had  seen  of  Chaunteclere  the  sight. 
But  suverainly  dame  Pertelote  shright, 
Ful  louder  than  did  Hasdruballes  wif. 
Whan  that  hire  husbond  hadde  ylost  his  lif. 
And  that  the  Romaines  hadden  brent  Cartage, 
She  was  so  ful  of  turment  and  of  rage. 
That  wilfully  into  the  fire  she  sterte. 
And  brent  hireselven  with  a  stedfast  lierte. 


\ 


0  woful  hennes,  right  so  criden  ye. 
As,  whan  that  Nero  brente  the  citee 
Of  Rome,  cried  the  senatoures  wives, 
For  that  hir  husbonds  losten  alle  hir  lives  | 
Withouten  gilt  this  Nero  hath  hem  slain. 

Now  wol  I  tume  unto  my  tale  again. 
The  sely  wide  we,  and  hire  dough  tren  two, 
Herden  thise  hennes  crie  and  maken  wo. 
And  out  at  the  dores  sterten  they  anon. 
And  saw  the  fox  toward  the  wode  is  gon. 
And  bare  upon  his  back  the  cok  away : 
They  criedep,  out !  harow  and  wala  wa  I 
A  ha  the  fox  !  and  after  him  they  ran. 
And  eke  with  staves  many  another  man  ; 
Ran  Colle  our  dogge,  and  Talbot,  and  Gerlond, 
And  Malkin,  with  hire  distaf  in  hire  bond  ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  eke  the  veray  hogges 
So  fered  were  for  berking  of  the  dogges. 
And  shouting  of  the  men  and  women  eke. 
They  ronnen  so,  hem  thought  hir  hertes  breke. 
They  yelleden  as  fendes  don  in  belle  :  .    , 

The  dokes  crieden  as  men  wold  hem  quelle :  /icC^ 
The  gees  for  fere  flewen  over  the  trees. 
Out  of  the  hive  came  the  swarme  of  bees. 
So  hidous  was  the  noise,  a  benedieitef 
Certes  he  Jakke  Straw,  and  his  meinie, 
Ne  maden  never  shoutes  half  so  shrille, 
Whan  that  they  wolden  any  Fleming  kille. 
As  thiike  day  was  made  upon  the  fox. 
Of  bras  they  broughten  beemes  and  of  box. 
Of  horn  and  bone,  in  which  they  blew  and  pouped      , 
And  therwitlud  they  shriked  and  they  houped ;         { 
It  semed,  as  that  the  heven  shulde  falle.  I 

Now,  goode  men,  I  pray  you  herkeneth  alle ; 
Lo,  how  fortune  tumeth  sodenly  ^ 

The  hope  and  pride  eko  of  hire  enemy. 
This  cok  that  lay  upon  the  foxes  bake. 
In  all  his  drede,  unto  the  fox  he  spake. 
And  sayde ;  sire,  if  that  I  were  as  ye. 
Yet  wolde  I  sayn,  (as  wisly  God  heipe  me) 
Tumeth  agein,  ye  proude  cherles  alle  ; 
A  veray  pestilence  upon  you  falle. 
Now  am  I  come  unto  the  wodes  side, 
Maugre  your  bed,  the  cok  shal  here  abide ; 
I  wol  him  ete  in  faith,  and  that  anon. 

The  fox  answered,  in  faith  it  shal  be  don : 
And  as  he  spake  the  word,  al  sodenly 
The  cok  brake  from  his  mouth  deliverly^ 
And  high  upon  a  tree  he  flew  anon. 

And  whan  the  fox  saw  that  the  cok  was  gOD, 
Alas  I  quod  he,  o  Chaunteclere,  alas  I 
I  have  (quod  he)  ydon  to  you  trespas. 
In  as  moche  as  I  maked  you  aferd. 
Whan  I  you  hente,  and  brought  out  of  your  yerd  ] 
But,  sire,  I  did  it  in  no  wikke  entente : 
(}ome  douo,  and  I  shal  tell  vou  what  I  mente. 
I  shal  say  sothe  to  you,  Gk>a  helpe  me  so. 

Nay  than,  quod  he,  I  shrewe  us  bothe  two. 
And  first  I  shrewe  myself,  bothe  blood  and  boBO^ 
If  thou  begile  me  oftener  than  ones. 
Thou  shalt  no  more  thurgh  thv  flaterie 
Do  me  to  sing  and  winken  with  myn  eye. 
For  he  that  winketh,  whan  he  shulde  see,   . 
Al  wilfully,  God  let  him  never  the.      lA^rx^<. 

Nay,  quod  the  fox,  but  Grod  yeve  him  mescfaaiM^ 
That  is  so  indiscrete  of  governance. 
That  jangleth,  whan  that  he  shuld  hold  his  poeik 

Lo,  which  it  is  for  to  be  reccheles 
And  negligent,  and  trust  on  flaterie. 
But  ye  diat  holden  this  tale  a  folio 
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fox,  or  of  a  cok,  or  hen, 
the  moralitee  therof,goo<l  men. 
nt  Poale  sayth,  That  all  that  writen  is, 
doctrine  it  is  ywritten  ywis. 
the  fruit,  and  let  the  cliaf  be  stille. 
goode  God,  if  that  it  be  thy  wille, 
h  my  Lord,  so  make  us  all  good  men  ; 
ing  us  to  tLy  highe  blisse.    Amen, 

Nonnes  Freest,  our  hoste  sayd  anon, 
)d  be  thy  breche  and  every  ston  ; 
m  a  mery  tale  of  Chaunteclere. 
my  trouthe,  if  thou  were  seculere, 


Thou  woldest  ben  a  tredefoule  a  right :       Crt>/i- 

For  if  thou  have  corage  as  Uiou  hast  mighty 

Thee  were  nede  of  hennes,  as  I  wene. 

Ye  mo  than  seven  times  seventene. 

Se,  whiche  braunes  hath  this  gentil  preest. 

So  gret  a  necke,  and  swiche  a  large  breest  I 

He  loketh  as  a  sparhauk  with  his  eyen ; 

Him  nedeth  not  his  colour  for  to  dien 

With  Brasil,  ne  with  grain  of  Fortingale, 

But,  sire,  faire  falle  you  for  your  tale. 
And  after  that,  he  with  ful  mery  chore 
Sayd  to  another,  as  ye  shulen  here. 


THE   SECOND  NONNES  TALE. 


nistre  and  the  norice  unto  vices, 

that  men  clepe  in  English  idelnesse, 

•rter  at  the  gate  is  of  delices, 

uen,  and  by  hire  contrary  hii'e  oppresse, 

to  sain,  by  leful  besinesse, 

ghte  we  to  don  al  our  entente, 

it  the  fend  thurgh  idelnesse  us  hente. 

le  that  with  his  thousand  cordes  site 

lelly  us  waiteth  to  beclappe, 

le  may  man  in  idelnesse  espie, 

so  lightly  cacche  him  in  his  trappe, 

a  man  be  heut  right  by  the  lappe, 

not  ware  the  fend  hath  him  in  bond  : 

;ht  us  werche,  and  idelnesse  withstond. 

though  men  dradden  never  for  to  die, 
men  wel  by  reson  douteles, 
elnesse  is  rote  of  slogardie, 
h  ther  never  cometh  no  good  encrees, 
\  that  slouthe  holdeth  hem  in  a  lees, 
slepe,  and  for  to  ete  and  drinke, 
devouren  all  tliat  other  swinke. 

for  to  put  us  from  swiche  idelnesse, 

use  is  of  so  gret  confusion, 

here  don  my  feithful  besinesse 

le  Legende  in  translation 

f  thy  glorious  lif  and  passion, 

ith  thy  gerlond,  wrought  of  rose  and  lilie, 

ene  I,  maid  and  martir  Seiute  Cecilie. 

thou,  tliat  arte  floure  of  virgines  all, 
m  that  Bernard  list  so  wel  to  write, 
at  my  beginning  first  I  call, 
)mfort  of  us  wretches,  do  me  endite 
idens  deth,  that  wan  thurgh  hire  merite 
mal  lif,  and  over  the  fend  victorie, 
1  may  after  reden  in  hire  storie. 

maide  and  mother,  doughter  of  thy  son, 
ell  of  mercy,  sinful  soules  cure, 
lu  that  God  of  bouiitee  cliees  to  won  ; 
iimble  and  high  over  every  creature, 
^bledest  so  fer  forth  our  nature, 
»  desdaine  the  maker  had  of  kinde 

in  blood  and  flesh  to  clothe  and  winde. 


Within  the  cloystre  blisful  of  thy  sides, 
Toke  mannes  shape  the  eternal  love  and  pees, 
Tluit  of  the  trine  compas  Lord  and  gide  is. 
Whom  erthe,  and  see,  and  heven  out  of  relees 
Ay  herien ;  and  thou,  virgine  wemmeles. 
Bare  of  thy  body  (and  dweltest  maiden  pure) 
The  creatour  of  every  creature. 

Assembled  is  in  thee  magnificence 
With  mercy,  goodnesse,  and  with  swiche  pitce, 
That  thou,  that  art  the  sonne  of  excellence. 
Not  only  helpest  hem  that,  praien  thee. 
But  oftentime  of  thy  benign  itee 
Ful  freely,  or  that  men  thin  helpe  beseche, 
Thou  goest  beforne,  and  art  hir  lives  leche. 

Now  helpe,  thou  meke  and  blisful  faure  maidc^ 
Me  flemed  wretch,  in  this  desert  of  galle  ; 
Thinke  on  the  woman  Cananee,  that  saide 
That  whelpes  eten  som  of  tlie  cromes  alle 
That  from  hir  Lordes  table  ben  yfalle ; 
And  though  that  I,  unworthy  sone  of  Eve, 
Be  sinful,  yet  accepteth  my  beleve. 

And  for  that  feith  is  ded  withouten  werkes. 
So  for  to  werken  yeve  me  wit  and  space. 
That  I  be  quit  from  thennes  that  most  derke  is  ' 
0  thou,  that  art  so  faire  and  ful  of  grace, 
Be  thou  min  advocat  in  that  high  place, 
Ther  as  withouten  ende  is  songe  O^anne, 
Thou  Cristes  mother,  doughter  dere  of  Anne. 

And  of  thy  light  my  soule  in  prison  light, 
That  troubled  is  by  tlie  contagion 
Of  my  body,  and  also  by  the  wight 
Of  erthly  lust,  and  false  affection  : 
O  luiven  of  refute,  o  salvation 
Of  hem  that  ben  in  sorwe  and  in  distrwse. 
Now  help,  for  to  my  werk  I  wol  me 


Yet  pray  I  you  that  reden  that  I  write, 
Foryeve  me,  that  I  do  no  diligence 
This  ilke  storie  subtilly  to  endite. 
For  both  have  I  the  wordes  and  sentence 
Of  him,  that  at  the  seintes  I'everence 
The  storie  wrote,  and  folowed  hire  legende. 
And  pray  you  that  ye  wol  m^  vietV  ickv«^u<^. 
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First  wol  I  you  the  name  of  Seinte  Cecilie 
Expoime,  as  men  may  in  liire  stone  see  : 
It  is  to  sayn  in  English,  Hevens  lilic. 
For  pure  chastnesse  of  virginitee. 
Or  for  she  whitnesse  had  of  honestee, 
And  grene  of  conscience,  and  of  good  fame 
The  swote  savour,  Lilie  was  hire  name. 

Or  Cecilie  is  to  sayn  the  way  to  blinde, 
For  she  ensample  was  by  good  teching  ; 
Or  elles  Cecilie,  as  I  writen  finde, 
Is  joined  by  a  manor  conjoining 
Of  heven  and  Lta,  and  here  in  figuring 
The  heven  is  set  for  thought  of  holiuesse. 
And  Lxoy  for  hire  lasting  besinesse. 

Cecilie  may  eke  be  sayd  in  tliis  manere. 
Wanting  of  blindnesse,  for  hire  grete  light 
Of  sapience,  and  for  hire  thewes  clere. 
Or  elles  lo,  this  maidens  name  bright 
Of  heven  and  L€Q9  cometh,  for  which  by  right 
Men  might  hire  wel  the  heyen  of  peple  calle, 
Ensample  of  good  and  wise  werkes  aUe  : 

For  L€09  peple  in  English  is  to  say  ; 
And  right  as  men  may  in  the  heven  see 
The  Sonne  and  mone,  and  sterres  every  way. 
Right  so  men  gostly,  in  this  maiden  free 
Sawen  of  faith  the  niagnanimitee. 
And  eke  the  clerenesse  hole  of  sapience. 
And  sondry  werkes,  bright  of  excellence. 

And  right  so  as  thise  Philoeophres  write. 
That  heven  is  swift  and  round,  and  eke  brenning. 
Right  so  was  faire  Cecilie  the  white 
Ful  swift  and  besy  in  every  good  working. 
And  round  and  hole  in  good  persevering. 
And  brenning  ever  in  charitee  ful  bright : 
Now  have  I  you  declared  what  she  higlit. 

This  maiden  bright  Cecile,  as  hire  lif  saith. 
Was  come  of  Romaines  and  of  noble  kind. 
And  from  hire  cradle  fostred  in  the  faith 
Of  Crist,  and  bare  his  Gospel  in  hire  mind  : 
She  never  cesed,  as  I  writen  find. 
Of  hire  prayere,  and  God  to  love  and  drede, 
Beseching  him  to  kepe  hire  maidenhede. 

And  whan  this  maiden  shuld  until  a  man 
Ywedded  be,  that  was  ful  youge  of  age. 
Which  that  ycleped  was  Valerian, 
And  day  was  comen  of  hire  marriage, 
She  ful  devout  and  humble  in  hire  curage. 
Under  hire  robe  of  gold,  that  sat  ful  faire. 
Had  next  hire  flesh  yclad  hii'e  in  an  haire. 

And  while  that  the  organs  maden  melodley 
To  God  alone  thus  in  hii'e  hert  song  she ; 
O  Lord,  my  soule  and  eke  my  body  gie 
Unwemmed,  lest  that  I  confounded  be. 
Xnd  for  his  love  that  died  upon  the  tree, 
Every  second  or  thridde  day  she  fast. 
Ay  bidding  in  hire  orisons  ful  fast. 

The  night  came,  and  to  bedde  must  she  gon 
With  hii*e  husbond,  as  it  is  the  manere. 
And  prively  she  said  to  him  anon  ; 
O  swete  and  wel  beloved  spouse  dere, 
Ther  is  a  conseil,  and  ye  wol  it  here, 
Which  that  right  fayn  I  wold  unto  you  sue. 
So  UuUje  awers,  ye  wol  it  not  bewraic. 


Valerian  gan  fast  unto  hire  swere. 
That  foi  no  cas,  ne  thing  that  mighte  be;, 
He  shulde  never  to  non  bewraien  here  ; 
And  than  at  erst  thus  to  him  saide  she  ; 
I  have  an  Angel  which  that  loveth  me. 
That  with  gret  love,  wher  so  I  wake  or  slope. 
Is  redy  ay  my  body  for  to  kepe  ; 

And  if  that  he  may  felen  out  of  drede, 
That  ye  me  touch  or  love  in  vilanie. 
He  right  anon  wol  sleen  you  with  the  dede, 
And  in  your  youthe  thus  ye  shnlden  die. 
And  if  tiiat  ye  in  dene  love  me  gie. 
He  wol  you  love  as  me,  for  your  clenenease. 
And  shew  to  you  his  joye  and  his  brightiv 


This  Valerian,  corrected  as  Grod  wold, 
Answerd  again,  if  I  shal  trusten  thee. 
Let  me  that  angel  seen,  and  him  behold  ; 
And  if  that  it  a  veray  angel  be. 
Than  wol  I  don  as  thou  hast  prayed  roe  ; 
And  if  thou  love  another  man,  forsothe 
Right  with  this  swerd  than  wol  I  slee  yoa  botl 

Cecile  answerd  anon  right  in  this  wise ; 
If  that  you  list,  the  angel  shul  }*e  see. 
So  that  ye  trowe  on  Crist,  and  you  baptise  ; 
Groth  forth  to  Via  Apia  (quod  she) 
That  fro  tliis  toun  ne  stant  but  miles  three. 
And  to  the  poure  folkes  that  ther  dwellen 
Say  hem  right  thus,  as  that  I  shal  yoa  tellen. 

Tell  hem,  that  I  Cecile  you  to  hem  sent 
To  shewen  you  the  good  Urban  the  old. 
For  secree  nedes,  and  for  good  entent ; 
And  whan  that  ye  Seint  Urban  han  behold. 
Tell  him  the  wordes  whiche  I  to  you  told  ; 
And  wlian  that  he  hath  purged  you  fro  sinne, 
Than  shal  ye  seen  that  angel  erye  twinne. 

Valerian  is  to  the  place  gon. 
And  right  as  he  was  taught  by  hire  leming. 
He  fond  this  holy  old  Urban  anon 
Among  the  seintes  buriels  louting  : 
And  he  anon  withouten  tarying 
Did  his  message,  and  whan  that  he  it  tolde. 
Urban  for  joye  his  hondes  gan  upholde. 

The  teres  from  his  eyon  let  he  falle  ; 
Almighty  Lord,  o  Jesu  Crist,  quod  he. 
Sower  of  chast  conseil,  hierde  of  us  alle. 
The  fruit  of  tliilke  seed  of  chastitee 
That  thou  hast  sow  in  Cecile,  take  to  thee : 
Lo,  like  a  besy  bee  withouten  gile 
Theeserveth  ay  thin  owen  thral  Cecile. 

For  thilke  spouse,  that  she  toke  but  newe 
Ful  like  a  fiers  leon,  she  seiideth  here 
As  meke  as  ever  was  any  lambe  to  erve. 
And  with  that  word  anon  ther  gan  apere 
An  old  man,  clad  in  white  clothes  clere. 
That  had  a  book  with  lettres  of  gold  in  h<Midy 
And  gan  befome  Valerian  to  stond. 

Valerian,  as  ded,  fell  doun  for  drede. 
Whan  he  liim  saw  ;  and  he  up  hent  him  tbo^ 
And  on  his  book  right  thus  he  gan  to  rede ; 
On  Lord,  on  faith,  on  God  withouten  mo. 
On  Cristendom,  and  fader  of  all  also 
Aboven  all,  and  over  all  every  wher : 
Thise  wordes  all  with  gold  vwriten  wers. 
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this  was  red,  than  said  this  olde  inan, 
lou  this  thing  or  no !  say  ye  or  nay. 
.  this  thing,  quod  Valerian, 
2V  thing  than  this,  I  dare  wel  say, 
le  heven  no  wight  thinken  may. 
shed  the  olde  man,  he  n'iste  wher, 
Q  Urban  him  cristened  right  ther. 

&n  goth  home,  and  fint  Cecilie 
lis  chambre  with  an  angel  stonde  : 
el  had  of  roses  and  of  lilie 
;wo,  the  which  he  bare  in  honde, 
to  Cecile,  as  I  understonde, 
lat  on,  and  after  gan  he  take 
er  to  Valerian  hire  make. 

>ody  dene,  and  with  unwemmed  thought 

y  wel  thise  corones  two,  quod  he, 

radis  to  you  I  have  hem  brought, 

*  mo  ne  shul  they  roten  be, 

lir  swete  savour,  trusteth  me, 

'  wight  shal  seen  hem  with  his  eye, 

e  chaste,  and  hate  vilauie. 

lou,  Valerian,  for  thou  so  sone 
est  to  good  conseil,  also 

thee  list,  and  thou  shalt  han  thy  bone, 
brother,  quod  Valerian  tho, 
his  world  I  love  no  man  so, 
>u  that  my  brother  may  have  grace 

the  troutby  as  I  do  in  this  place. 

igel  sayd  ;  God  liketh  thy  request, 

le  with  the  palme  of  martirdome 

?n  come  unto  his  blisful  i*e8t. 

1  that  word,  Tiburce  his  brother  come. 

n  that  he  the  savour  undcmome, 

lat  the  roses  and  the  lilies  cast, 

is  herte  he  gan  to  wonder  fast, 

tid  ;  I  wonder  this  time  of  the  yere 
I  that  swete  savour  cometh  so 
and  lilies,  that  I  smelle  here  ; 
gh  I  had  hem  in  miu  hondes  two, 
•ur  might  iu  me  no  deper  go  : 
e  smel,  tliat  in  min  herte  1  find, 
mged  me  all  in  another  kuid. 

in  saide  ;  two  corones  han  we 
lite  and  rose-red,  that  sliinen  clere, 
lat  thin  eyen  han  no  min;lit  to  see : 
liou  smellest  hem  thurgli  my  praiere, 
thou  seen  hem,  levo  brother  dere, 
e  thou  wolt  withouten  slouthe 
right,  and  know  the  veniy  trouthe. 

e  answered ;  saiest  thou  this  to  me 

388e,  or  in  dreme  herken  I  this  ! 

«,  quod  Valerian,  han  we  be 

t  time,  brother  min,  ywis  : 

at  erst  in  trouthe  our  dwelling  is. 

t  thou  this,  quod  Tiburce,  in  what  wise ! 

lerian  ;  that  shal  I  thee  devise. 

Igel  of  God  hath  me  the  trouth  ytaught, 
lou  shalt  seen,  if  that  thou  wilt  reuey 
rs,  and  be  dene,  and  elles  naught, 
the  miracle  of  thise  corones  twey 
ibrose  in  his  preface  list  to  sey  ; 
;Iy  this  noble  doctour  dere 
leth  it,  and  saith  in  this  manore. 


The  palme  of  martirdome  for  to  receive, 
Seinte  Cecilie,  fulfilled  of  Goddes  yeft. 
The  world  and  eke  hire  chambre  gan  she  wcive  ; 
Witaease  Tiburces  and  Ceciles  shrift. 
To  which  God  of  his  bountee  wolde  shift 
Corones  two,  of  fioures  wel  smelling, 
And  made  his  angel  hem  the  corones  bring. 

The  maid  hath  brought  tliise  men  to  blisse  above 
The  world  hath  wist  what  it  is  worth  certain 
Devotion  of  chastitee  to  love.] 
Tho  shewed  him  Cecile  all  open  and  plain. 
That  all  idoles  n'is  but  a  thing  in  vain. 
For  they  ben  dombe,  and  therto  they  ben  deve. 
And  charged  him  his  idoles  for  to  leve. 

Who  80  that  troweth  not  this,  a  best  he  is. 
Quod  this  Tiburce,  if  that  1  shal  not  lie. 
And  she  gan  kisse  his  brest  whan  she  herd  this, 
And  was  ful  glad  he  coude  trouth  espie : 
This  day  I  take  thee  for  min  allie, 
Saide  tliis  blisful  faire  maiden  dere  ; 
And  after  that  she  said  as  ye  may  here. 

Lo,  right  so  as  the  love  of  Crist  (quod  she) 
Made  me  thy  brothers  wif,  right  in  tliat  wise 
Anon  for  mine  allie  here  take  I  thee, 
Sithen  that  thou  wolt  thin  idoles  despise. 
Groth  with  thy  brother  now  and  thee  baptise, 
And  make  thee  dene,  so  that  thou  maist  behold 
The  angels  face,  of  which  thy  brotlier  told. 

Tiburce  answered,  and  saide  ;  brother  dcrc, 
First  tell  me  whither  I  slial,  and  to  what  man. 
To  whom !  quod  he  ;  come  forth  with  goode  cherei 
I  wol  thee  lede  unto  tlie  pope  Urban. 
To  Urban  !  brother  min  Valerian, 
Quod  tho  Tiburce,  wilt  thou  me  thider  lede  I 
Me  thinketh  that  it  were  a  wonder  dede. 

Ne  menest  thou  not  Urban  (quod  he  tho) 
That  is  so  often  damned  to  be  ded. 
And  woneth  in  halkes  alway  to  and  fro, 
And  dare  not  ones  putten  forth  his  hed  f 
Men  shuld  him  brennen  in  a  fire  so  red, 
If  he  were  found,  or  that  men  might  him  spie. 
And  we  also,  to  here  him  compagnie. 

And  while  we  seken  thilke  divinitee, 
That  is  yhid  in  heven  prively, 
Algate  ybrent  in  this  world  shuld  we  be. 
To  whom  Cecile  answered  boldely  ; 
Men  mighten  dreden  wel  and  (skilfully 
This  lif  to  lese,  min  owen  dere  brother, 
If  this  were  living  only  and  non  other. 

But  ther  is  better  lif  in  other  place, 
That  never  shal  be  lost,  ne  drede  thee  nought : 
Which  Goddes  sone  us  tolde  thurgh  his  grace. 
That  fadres  sone  which  alle  thinses  wrought ; 
And  all  that  wrought  is  with  a  skilful  thought. 
The  gost,  that  from  the  fader  gan  procede. 
Hath  bouled  hem  withouten  any  drede. 

By  word  and  by  miracle  he  Goddes  sone, 
Whan  he  was  in  this  world,  dechired  here. 
That  ther  is  other  lif  ther  men  may  wone. 
To  whom  answerd  Tiburce  ;  o  suster  dei*e, 
Ne  saidest  thou  right  now  in  this  manere, 
Ther  n'as  but  o  God,  lord  in  sothfastnessv. 
And  now  of  three  how  mayst  thou  here  witneaso ' 
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That  shall  I  tel,  quod  she,  or  that  I  go. 
Right  as  a  man  hath  sapiences  three, 
Memorie,  engine,  and  intellect  also. 
So  in  o  being  of  divinitee 
Three  persones  mowen  ther  righte  vel  be. 
Tho  gan  she  him  ful  besily  to  preche 
Of  Criates  sonde,  and  of  his  peines  teche. 

And  many  pointes  of  his  passion  ; 
How  Goddes  sone  in  this  world  was  witlihold 
To  don  mankinde  pleine  remission, 
That  was  ybound  in  sinne  and  cares  cold. 
All  this  thing  she  unto  Tiburce  told. 
And  after  this  Tiburce  in  good  entent, 
With  Valerian  to  pope  Urban  he  went, 

Tliat  thanked  God,  and  with  glad  herte  and  light 
He  cristened  him,  and  made  him  in  that  place 
Parfite  in  his  leming  and  Goddes  knight. 
And  after  this  Tiburce  gat  swiche  grace. 
That  every  day  he  saw  in  time  and  space 
The  angel  of  God,  and  every  manor  bone 
That  he  God  axed^  it  was  sped  ful  sone. 

It  were  ful  hard  by  ordre  for  to  sain 
How  many  wonders  Jesus  for  hem  wrought. 
But  at  the  last,  to  tellen  short  and  plain, 
The  sergeaunts  of  Uie  toun  of  Rome  hem  sought, 
And  hem  before  Almache  the  prefect  brought. 
Which  hem  Apposed,  and  knew  all  hire  enten^ 
And  to  the  image  of  Jupiter  hem  sent ; 

And  said  ;  who  so  wol  nought  do  sacrifice, 
Swap  of  his  hed,  this  is  my  sentence  here. 
Anon  thise  martyrs,  that  I  you  devise. 
On  Maximus,  that  was  an  officere 
Of  the  prefectes,  and  his  comiculere. 
Hem  hent,  and  whan  he  forth  the  seintes  lad. 
Himself  he  wept  for  pitee  that  he  had. 

Whan  Maximus  had  herd  the  seintes  lore, 
He  gate  him  uf  the  turmentoures  leve. 
And  lad  hem  to  his  hous  withouten  more  ; 
And  with  hir  preching,  or  that  it  were  eve. 
They  gonnen  iro  the  turmeiitours  to  reve, 
And  fro  Maxime,  and  fro  his  folk  eche  ou 
The  false  faith,  to  trowe  in  God  alone. 

Cecil ie  came,  whan  it  was  waxen  night. 
With  preestes,  that  hem  cristened  all  yfere  ; 
And  afterward,  whan  day  was  waxen  light, 
Cecilie  hem  said  with  a  ful  stedfast  chere  ; 
Now,  Cristes  owen  knightes  leve  and  dere, 
Caste  all  away  the  werkes  of  derkenesse, 
And  armeth  you  in  armes  of  brightnesse. 

Ye  han  forsoth  ydon  a  gret  bataille  ; 
Your  cours  is  don,  your  faith  han  ye  conserved  ; 
Goth  to  the  croune  of  lif  that  may  not  faille  ; 
The  rightful  juge,  which  that  ye  han  served, 
Shal  yeve  it  you,  as  ye  han  it  deserved. 
And  whan  this  thing  was  said,  as  I  devise. 
Men  ledde  hem  forth  to  don  the. sacrifice. 

But  whan  they  woren  to  the  place  jH)rought, 
To  tellen  shortly  the  conclusioun. 
They  n*olde  encense,  ne  sacrifice  right  nought. 
But  on  hir  knees  they  setten  hem  adoun, 
With  humble  hertc  and  sad  devotioun. 
And  losten  bothe  hir  hedes  in  the  place  ; 
Hir  soules  wcnten  to  tli  :  king  of  grace. 


This  Maximus,  that  saw  this  thing  betide. 
With  pitous  teres  told  it  anon  right. 
That  he  hir  soules  saw  to  heven  glide 
With  angels,  ful  of  clerenesse  and  of  light ; 
And  with  his  word  converted  many  a  wight. 
For  which  Almachius  did  him  to-bete 
With  whip  of  led,  til  he  his  lif  gan  lete. 

Cecile  him  toke,  and  buried  him  anon 
By  Tiburoe  and  Valerian  softely. 
Within  hir  burying  place,  under  the  ston. 
And  after  this  Almachius  hastily 
Bad  his  ministres  fetchen  openly 
Cecile,  so  that  she  might  in  his  presence 
Don  sacrifice,  and  Jupiter  encense. 

But  they  converted  at  hire  wise  lore 
Wepten  ful  sore,  and  yaven  ful  credence 
Unto  hire  word,  and  crieden  more  and  more ; 
Crist,  Goddes  sone,  withouten  difference 
Is  veray  Grod,  this  is  all  our  sentence. 
That  hath  so  good  a  servant  him  to  serve : 
Thus  with  o  vois  we  trowen  though  we  st^ve. 

Almachius,  that  herd  of  this  doing. 
Bad  fetchen  Cecile,  that  he  might  hire  see : 
And  alderfirst,  lo,  this  was  his  axing ; 
What  manor  woman  arte  thou  t  quod  he. 
I  am  a  gentilwoman  borne,  quod  she. 
I  axe  thee,  quod  he,  though  it  thee  greve. 
Of  thy  religion  and  of  thy  beleve. 

Why  than  began  your  question  folily,        > 

Quod  she,  that  woldest  two  answers  oonclu^ 

In  o  demand !  ye  axon  lewedly. 

Almache  answerd  to  that  similitude, 

Of  whennes  cometh  thin  answering  so  rude  t 

Of  whenues !  (quod  she,  whan  that  she  was  freined  J 

Of  conscience,  and  of  good  faith  unfeined. 

Almachius  said  ;  ne  takest  thou  non  hede 
Of  my  power !  and  she  him  answerd  this  ; 
Your  might  (quod  she)  ful  litel  is  to  drede  ; 
For  every  mortal  manues  power  n'is 
But  like  a  bladder  ful  of  wind  y wis  : 
For  with  a  nedles  point,  whan  it  is  blow. 
May  all  the  host  of  it  be  laid  ful  low. 

Ful  wrongfully  begonnest  thou,  (qnod  he) 
And  yet  in  wrong  b  al  thy  perseVerance  : 
Wost  thou  not  how  our  mighty  princes  free 
Have  thus  commanded  and  made  ordinance, 
That  every  cristen  wight  shal  han  penance 
But  if  that  he  his  Cristendome  withseye. 
And  gon  al  quite,  if  he  wol  it  reneye  f 

Your  princes  erren,  as  your  nobley  doth. 
Quod  tho  Cecile,  and  with  a  wood  sentence 
Ye  make  us  gilty,  and  it  is  not  sotli : 
For  ye  that  knowen  wel  our  innocence. 
For  as  moche  as  we  don  ay  reverence 
To  Crist,  and  for  we  here  a  Cristen  name, 
Ye  put  on  us  a  crime  and  eke  a  blame. 

But  we  that  knowen  thilke  name  so 
For  vertuous,  we  may  it  not  withseye. 
Almache  answered  ;  chese  on  of  thise  two, 
Do  sacrifice,  or  Cristendom  reneye. 
That  thou  mow  now  escapen  by  that  wey. 
At  which  this  holy  blisful  fayre  maid 
Gan  for  to  Uughe,  and  to  the  iuce  said  : 
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O  juge  confuse  in  thy  nicetee, 
Woldest  thou  that  I  reneye  innocence  ! 
To  maken  me  a  wicked  wight  (quod  she) 
Lo,  he  diseimuleth  here  in  audience, 
He  stareth  and  wodeth  in  his  advertence. 
To  whom  Almachius  said  ;  Unsely  wretch, 
Ne  west  thoa  not  how  fur  my  might  may  stretch  ! 

Han  not  our  mighty  princes  to  me  yeren 
Ya  bothe  power  and  eke  auctoritee 
To  maken  folk  to  dien  or  to  liven  I 
Why  spekest  thou  so  proudly  than  to  me  ! 
1  ne  speke  nought  but  stedfastly,  quod  she, 
Not  proudely,  for  I  say,  as  for  my  side. 
We  haten  dedly  thilke  vice  of  pride. 

And  if  thou  drede  not  a  soth  for  to  here. 
Than  wol  I  shewe  al  openly  by  right. 
That  thou  hast  made  a  ful  gret  lesing  here. 
Thou  saist,  thy  princes  ban  thee  yeven  might 
Both  for  to  slee  and  for  to  quiken  a  wight. 
Thou  that  ne  maist  but  ouly  lif  bereve, 
Tliou  hast  non  other  power  ne  no  leve. 

But  thou  maist  sayn,  thy  princes  han  thee  maked 
Ministre  of  deth  ;  for  if  thou  speke  of  niu. 
Thou  liest ;  for  thy  power  is  ful  naked. 
Do  way  thy  boldnesse,  said  Almachius  tlio. 
And  sacrifice  to  our  goddes,  er  thou  go. 
I  recke  not  what  wrong  that  thou  me  proffre, 
For  I  can  suiTre  it  as  a  philosophre. 

But  thilke  wronges  may  I  not  endure. 
That  thou  spekest  of  our  goddes  here,  quod  he. 
Cecile  answerd  ;  o  nice  creature. 
Thou  saidest  no  word  sin  thou  spake  to  me. 
That  I  ne  knew  therwith  thy  nicetee, 
And  that  thou  were  in  every  manor  wise 
A  lowed  officer,  a  vain  justice. 

Ther  lacketh  nothing  to  thin  utter  eyen 
That  thou  n'art  blind  ;  for  thing  that  we  seen  alle 
That  is  a  ston,  that  men  may  wel  espicn. 
That  ilke  ston  a  god  thou  wolt  it  calle. 
I  rede  thee  let  thin  bond  upon  it  falle, 
And  tast  it  wel,  and  ston  thou  shalt  it  find. 
Sin  that  thou  seest  not  with  thin  eyen  blind. 

It  is  a  shame  that  the  peple  shal 
So  socmen  thee,  and  laugli  at  thy  folic  : 
For  comunly  men  wot  it  wel  over  al. 
That  mighty  God  is  in  his  hevens  hie  ; 


And  thise  images,  wel  maist  thou  espie. 
To  thee  ne  to  hemself  may  not  profite. 
For  in  effect  they  be  not  worth  a  mite. 

Thise  and  swiche  other  wordes  saide  she. 
And  he  wex  wroth,  and  bade  men  shuld  hire  lede 
Home  til  hire  house,  and  in  hire  hous  (quod  he) 
Brenne  hire  right  in  a  bath,  with  flames  rede. 
And  as  he  bade,  right  so  was  don  the  dede  ; 
For  in  a  bathe  they  gonne  hire  faste  shetten. 
And  night  and  day  gret  fire  they  under  betten. 

The  looge  night,  and  eke  a  day  also. 
For  all  the  fire,  and  eke  the  bathes  hete. 
She  sate  al  cold,  and  felt  of  it  no  wo. 
It  made  hire  not  a  drone  for  to  swete : 
But  in  that  bath  hire  hf  she  muste  lete. 
For  he  Alraache,  with  a  ful  wicke  entent, 
To  sleen  hire  in  the  bath  his  sonde  sent. 

Three  strokes  in  the  nekke  he  smote  hire  the 
The  turmentour,  but  for  no  manor  clumce 
He  mighte  not  smite  all  hire  nekke  atwo  : 
And  for  ther  was  that  time  an  ordinance 
Tliat  no  man  shulde  don  man  swiche  penance. 
The  fourthe  stroke  to  smiten,  soft  or  sore. 
This  turmentour  ne  dorste  do  no  more  ; 

But  half  ded,  with  hire  nekke  ycorven  ther 
He  left  hire  lie,  and  on  his  way  is  went. 
The  cristen  folk,  which  that  about  hire  were, 
With  shetes  han  the  blood  ful  faure  yhent : 
Three  dayes  lived  she  in  this  turment. 
And  never  cesed  hem  the  faith  to  teche. 
That  sho  had  fosti-ed  hem,  she  gan  to  preche. 

And  hem  she  yaf  hire  mebles  and  hire  thing. 
And  to  the  pope  Urban  betoke  hem  tho. 
And  said  ;  I  axed  this  of  heven  king, 
To  have  respit  three  dayes  and  no  mo. 
To  recommend  to  you,  or  that  I  go, 
Thise  soules  lo,  and  that  I  might  do  wercho 
Here  of  min  hous  perpetuellich  a  cherche. 

Seint  Urban,  with  his  dekenes  prively 
The  body  fette,  and  buried  it  by  night 
Among  his  other  seintes  honestly  : 
Hire  hous  the  cherche  of  seinte  Cecile  liight 
Seint  Urban  halowed  it,  as  he  wel  might. 
In  which  unto  this  day  in  noble  wise 
Men  don  to  Crist  and  to  his  seinte  servise.    ' 


THE  CHANONES  YEMANNES  TALE. 


THE  CHANONES  YEMANNES  PROLOGUE. 


WHAif  that  tolde  was  the  lif  of  seinte  Cecile, 
Er  we  had  ridden  fully  five  mile. 
At  Boughton  under  blee  us  gan  atake 
A  man,  that  clothed  was  in  clothes  blake, 
^nd  undemethe  he  wered  a  white  surplis. 
His  hakoney,  which  that  was  al  pomelee  gris. 


So  swatte,  that  it  wonder  was  to  see, 
It  semed  as  he  had  priked  miles  three. 
The  horse  eke  that  his  yeman  rode  upon. 
So  swatte,  that  unnethes  might  he  gon. 
About  the  peytrel  stood  the  feme  ful  hie, 
He  was  of  fome  as  flecked  as  a  pie. 
A  male  tweifold  on  his  croper  lay, 
It  semed  that  he  caried  litel  array, 
Al  light  for  sommer  rode  this  worthy  mnn. 
And  in  my  herte  wondren  I  bef^an 
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What  that  he  was,  til  that  I  understode, 
How  that  his  cloke  was  sowed  to  his  hode  : 
For  which  whan  I  had  long  avised  me, 
I  demed  him  some  chanon  for  to  be. 
His  hat  heng  at  his  back  doan  by  a  Lis, 
For  he  had  ridden  more  than  trot  or  pas, 
He  had  ay  priked  Uke  as  he  were  wode. 
A  dote-lefe  he  had  laid  under  his  hode 
For  swete,  and  for  to  kepe  his  bed  fro  hete. 
But  it  Was  ioye  for  to  seen  him  swete  ; 
His  forehed  dropped,  as  a  stillatorie 
Were  ful  of  plantaine  or  of  paritorie. 
And  whan  tbat  he  was  come,  he  gan  to  crie, 
Grod  save  (quod  he)  this  joly  compagnie. 
Fast  have  I  priked  (quod  he)  for  your  sake. 
Because  that  I  wolde  you  atake. 
To  riden  in  this  mery  compngnie. 

His  yeman  was  eke  ful  of  curtcsie. 
And  saide  ;  Sires,  now  in  the  morwe  tide 
Out  of  your  hostelrie  I  saw  you  ride, 
And  warned  here  my  lord  and  sovcrain, 
Which  that  to  riden  with  you  is  ful  fain, 
For  his  disport  ;  he  loveth  daliance. 
Frend,for  thy  warning  Gk>d  yeve  thee  good  chance, 
Than  said  our  hoste  ;  certain  it  wolde  seme 
Thy  lord  were  wise,  and  so  I  may  wel  deme  ; 
He  is  ful  joconde  also  dare  I  leye  : 
Can  he  ought  tell  a  mery  tale  or  tweie. 
With  which  he  gladen  may  this  compagnio  f 

Who,  sire  f  my  lord  !     Ye,  sire,  witnouten  lie. 
He  can  of  mirth  and  eke  of  jolitee 
Not  but  ynough  ;  also,  sire,  trusteth  me. 
And  ye  him  knew  al  so  wel  as  do  I, 
Ve  wolden  wondre  how  wel  and  craftily 
He  coude  werke,  and  that  in  sondry  wise. 
He  hath  take  on  him  many  a  gret  emprise, 
Which  were  ful  harde  for  any  that  is  here 
To  bring  about,  but  they  of  him  it  lere. 
As  homely  as  he  rideth  araonges  you, 
If  ye  him  knew,  it  wold  be  for  your  prow  : 
Ye  wolden  not  forgon  his  acquaintance 
For  mochel  good,  I  dare  lay  in  balance 
All  that  I  have  in  my  possession. 
He  is  a  man  of  high  discression, 
I  wame  you  wel,  he  is  a  passing  man. 

Wel,  quod  our  hoste,  I  pray  thee  tell  me  than, 
Is  he  a  clerk,  or  non  !  tell  what  he  is. 
Nay,  he  is  greter  than  a  clerk  y wis, 
Saide  this  yeman,  and  in  wordes  fewe, 
Hoste,  of  his  craft  somwhat  I  wol  you  shewe. 

I  say,  my  loi*d  can  swiche  a  subtiltee, 
(But  all  his  craft  ye  moun  not  wete  of  me. 
And  somwhat  help  I  yet  to  his  werking) 
That  all  the  ground  on  which  we  ben  riding 
Til  that  we  come  to  Canterbury  toun, 
He  coud  al  clece  tumen  up  so  doun. 
And  pave  it  all  of  silver  and  of  gold. 

And  whan  this  yeman  had  this  tale  ytolde 
Unto  our  hoste,  he  said  ;  benediciie, 
This  thing  is  wonder  mervaillous  to  me, 
Sin  that  thy  lord  is  of  so  high  prudence. 
Because  of  which  men  shulde  him  reverence. 
That  of  his  worship  rekketh  he  so  lito  ; 
His  overest  sloppe  it  is  not  worth  a  mite 
As  in  effect  to  him,  so  mote  I  go  ; 
It  is  all  baudy  and  to-tore  also. 
Why  is  thy  lord  so  sluttish  I  thee  preye, 
And  is  of  power  better  cloth  to  beye, 
If  that  his  dede  acorded  with  thy  speche  ! 
Telle  me  that,  and  that  I  thee  beseche. 


Why  !  quod  this  yeman,  wherto  axe  ye  me  I 
God  helpe  me  so,  for  he  shal  never  the  : 
(But  I  wol  not  avowen  that  I  say. 
And  therfore  kepe  it  secree  I  you  pray) 
He  is  to  wise  in  faith,  as  I  beleve. 
Thing  that  is  overdon,  it  wol  not  prove 
Aright,  as  clerkes  sain,  it  is  a  vice  ; 
Wherfore  in  tliat  I  hold  him  lewed  and  nic0« 
For  whan  a  man  hath  overgret  a  wit, 
Ful  oft  him  happeth  to  misusen  it : 
So  doth  my  lord,  and  that  me  greveth  sore. 
God  it  amende,  I  can  say  now  no  more. 

Therof  no  force,  good  yeman,  quod  our  haatg 
Sin  of  the  conning  of  thy  lord  thou  woet. 
Telle  how  he  doth,  I  pray  thee  hcrtily. 
Sin  that  he  is  so  crafty  and  so  sly. 
Wher  dwellen  ye,  if  it  to  tellen  be  f 

In  the  subarbes  of  a  toun,  quod  he. 
Lurking  ui  hemes  and  in  lanes  blinde, 
Wheras  thise  robbours  and  thise  theves  by  kindc 
>Holden  hir  privee  fereful  residence. 
As  they  tliat  dare  not  shewen  hir  presence. 
So  faren  we,  if  I  shal  say  the  sothe. 

Yet,  quod  our  hoste,  let  me  talken  to  the  ; 
Why  art  thou  so  discoloured  of  thy  face  ! 

Peter,  quod  he,  Grod  yeve  it  harde  grace, 
I  am  so  used  the  bote  fire  to  blow. 
That  it  hath  changed  my  colour  I  trow  ; 
I  n'am  not  wont  in  no  mirrour  to  prie. 
But  swinke  sore,  and  lerne  to  multiplie. 
We  blundren  ever,  ^nd  poren  in  the  fire. 
And  for  all  that  we  faille  of  our  desire. 
For  ever  we  lacken  our  conclusion. 
To  mochel  folk  we  don  illusion. 
And  borwe  gold,  be  it  a  pound  or  two. 
Or  ten  or  twelve,  or  many  sommes  mo. 
And  make  hem  wenen  at  the  leste  wey. 
That  of  a  pound  we  connen  maken  twey. 
Yet  is  it  false ;  and  ay  we  ban  good  hope 
It  for  to  don,  and  after  it  we  grope  : 
But  that  science  is  so  fer  us  l^fome. 
We  mowen  not,  although  we  had  it  swome. 
It  overtake,  it  slit  away  so  fast  ; 
It  wol  us  maken  beggers  at  the  last. 

While  this  yeman  was  thus  in  his  talking. 
This  Chanon  drew  him  nere,  and  herd  all  thing 
Which  this  yeman  spake,  for  suspedon 
Of  mennes  speche  ever  had  this  Chanon  : 
For  Caton  sayth,  that  he  that  gilty  is, 
Denieth  all  thing  be  spoken  of  him  ywi« : 
That  was  the  cause,  he  gan  so  nigh  him  draw* 
To  his  yeman,  to  herken  all  his  sawe. 
And  thus  he  saide  unto  his  yeman  tho  ; 
Hold  thou  thy  pees,  and  speke  no  wordes  mo : 
For  if  thou  do,  thou  shalt  it  dere  able. 
Thou  sclaundrest  mo  here  in  this  compagnie^ 
And  eke  discoverest  that  thou  shuldest  hide. 

Ye,  quod  our  hoste,  tell  on,  what  so  beti(b  ; 
Of  all  his  thretening  recke  not  a  mite. 

In  faith,  quod  he,  no  more  I  do  but  lite. 
And  whan  this  Chanon  saw  it  wold  not  be, 
But  his  yeman  wold  tell  his  privetee, 
He  fled  away  for  veray  sorwe  and  shame. 

A,  quod  the  yeman,  here  shal  rise  a  game ! 
All  that  I  can  anon  I  wol  you  telle. 
Sin  he  is  gon  ;  the  foule  fend  him  quelle ; 
For  never  hereafter  wol  I  with  him  mete 
For  peny  ne  for  pound,  I  you  beliete. 
He  that  me  broughte  fii-st  unto  that  game, 
£r  that  he  die,  sorwe  have  be  and  shame. 
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For  it  it  is  emcst  to  tne  by  faith  ; 
That  fele  I  wel,  what  that  any  man  saith  ; 
And  yet  for  all  ray  smert,  and  all  my  grief. 
For  all  my  sorwe,  labour,  and  nieschiefy 
I  coude  neTer  leve  it  in  no  wise. 
Now  wolde  God  my  wit  mighte  suffice 
fo  tellen  all  that  longeth  to  that  art ; 
Bat  natheles,  yet  wol  I  tellen  part ; 
Sin  that  my  lord  is  gon,  I  wol  not  spare, 
Swiche  thing  as  that  I  know,  I  wol  declare. 


THE  CHANONES  YEMANNES  TALE. 


With  this  Chanon  I  dwelt  have  serea  yere. 

And  of  his  science  am  I  never  the  nero : 

All  that  I  had,  I  have  ylost  therby. 

And  God  wot,  so  han  many  mo  than  I. 

Ther  I  was  wont  to  be  right  fresh  and  gay 

Of  clothing,  and  of  other  good  array, 

Now  may  I  were  an  hose  upon  niin  hed  ; 

And  wher  my  colour  was  both  fresh  and  red. 

Now  is  it  wan,  and  of  a  ledeo  hewe  ; 

(  Who  so  it  useth,  so  shal  he  it  rewe) 

And  of  my  swinke  yet  blered  is  min  eye  ; 

Lo  which  avantage  is  to  maltiplie ! 

That  sliding  science  hath  me  made  so  bare, 

That  I  have  no  good,  wher  that  ever  I  fare  ;   • 

And  yet  I  am  endetted  so  therby 

Of  gold,  that  I  have  borwed  trewely, 

That  while  I  live,  I  slial  it  quiten  never  ; 

Let  every  man  be  ware  by  me  for  ever. 

Wliat  maner  man  that  casteth  him  therto. 

If  he  continue,  1  hold  his  thrift  ydo  ; 

So  help  me  God,  therby  shal  he  uat  winne. 

But  empte  his  purse,  and  make  his  wictes  thinne. 

And  whan  he,  thurgli  his  madnesso  and  folie. 

Hath  lost  his  owen  good  thurgh  jupartie. 

Than  he  exciteth  other  folk  therto. 

To  lese  hir  good  as  he  himself  hath  do. 

For  unto  shrewes  joye  it  is  and  ese 

To  have  hir  felawes  in  peine  and  disese. 

Thus  was  I  ones  lemed  of  a  clerk  ; 

Of  that  no  charge  ;  I  wol  speke  of  our  werk. 

Whan  we  be  ther  as  we  shuln  exercise 
Our  elvish  craft,  we  semen  wonder  wise, 
Our  termes  ben  so  clergial  and  queinte. 
I  blow  the  fire  til  that  myn  herte  feinte. 
What  shuld  I  tellen  echo  propoi*tion 
Of  thioges,  whiche  that  we  werchen  upon. 
As  on  five  or  six  unces,  may  wel  be. 
Of  silver,  or  som  other  quantitee  1 
And  besie  me  to  tellen  you  the  names. 
As  orpiment,  brent  bones,  yren  squamcs. 
That  into  poudre  grounden  ben  ful  smal  t 
And  in  an  ertheu  pot  how  put  is  al, 
And  salt  ypnt  in,  and  also  pepere, 
Befom  thise  pondres  that  I  speke  of  here, 
And  wel  ycovered  with  a  lampe  of  glas  f 
And  of  moche  other  thing  which  that  ther  was ! 
And  of  the  pottes  and  gUsses  engluting. 
That  of  the  aire  might  passen  out  no  thing  ! 
And  of  the  esy  fire,  and  smert  also. 
Which  that  was  made !  and  of  the  care  and  wo. 
That  we  had  in  our  materes  subliming. 
And  in  amalgaming,  and  calcening 
Of  quiksilver,  ycleped  mercuric  crude ! 
For  all  oar  sleightes  we  can  not  conclude*   ' 


Our  orpiment,  and  sublimed  mercurie, 
Our  grounden  litarge  eke  on  the  porpliurie, 
Of  eche  of  thise  of  unces  a  certain 
Not  helpeth  us,  our  labour  is  in  vain. 
Ne,  neyther  our  spirites  asccntioun, 
Ne  our  materes  that  lien  al  fix  adcun. 
Mown  in  our  werking  nothing  us  availle  ; 
For  lost  is  all  our  labour  and  travaille, 
And  all  the  cost  a  twenty  devil  way 
Is  lost  also,  which  we  upon  it  lay. 

Ther  is  also  ful  many  another  thing. 
That  is  unto  our  craft  apperteining. 
Though  I  by  ordre  hem  nat  rehersen  can, 
Because  that  I  am  a  lowed  man, 
Yet  wol  I  telle  hem,  as  they  come  to  mindo. 
Though  I  ne  cannot  set  hem  in  hir  kinde. 
As  bole  armoniak,  verdegrese,  boras  ; 
And  sondry  vessels  made  of  erthe  and  glas. 
Our  urinales,  and  our  descensories, 
Viols,  croslettes,  and  sublimatories, 
Cucuribtes,  and  alembikes  eke. 
And  other  swiche  gere,  dere  ynougli  a  leke. 
What  nedeth  it  for  to  reherse  hem  alle ! 
Wateres  rubifying,  and  holies  galle, 
Arsenik,  sal  armoniak,  and  brimston  t 
And  herbes  coude  I  tell  eke  many  on, 
As  egremoine,  valerian,  and  lunarie. 
And  other,  swiche,  if  that  me  list  to  tarie  ; 
Our  lampes  brenning  bothe  night  and  day. 
To  bring  about  our  craft  if  that  we  may  ; 
Our  foameia  eke  of  calcination. 
And  of  wateres  albification, 
Unslekked  lime,  chalk,  and  gleire  of  an  ey, 
Poudres  divers,  ashes,  dong,  pisse,  and  cley, 
Sered  pokettes,  sal  peter,  and  vitriole  ; 
And  divers  fires  made  of  wode  and  colo  ; 
Sal  tartre,  alcaly,  and  salt  preparat, 
And  combust  materes,  and  coagulat ; 
Cley  made  with  hors  and  mannes  here,  and  oile 
Of  tartre,  alum,  gins,  berme,  wort,  and  argoilc, 
RfOsalgar,  and  other  materes  enbibing  ; 
And  eke  of  our  materes  encorporiug, 
And  of  our  silver  citrination. 
Our  cementing,  and  fermentation, 
Oar  ingottes,  testes,  and  many  thinges  mo. 

I  wol  you  tell  as  was  me  taught  also 
The  foare  spirites,  and  the  bodies  seveno 
By  ordre,  as  oft  I  herd  my  lord  hem  nevene. 
The  firste  spirit  quiksilver  cleped  is  ; 
The  second  orpiment ;  the  thridde  ywts 
Sal  armoniak,  and  the  fourth  brimston. 

The  bodies  sevene  eke,  lo  hem  hero  anon. 
Sol  gold  is,  and  Luna  silver  we  threpe  ; 
Mars  iren,  Mercurie  quiksilver  we  clepe : 
Satumns  led,  and  Jupiter  is  tin, 
And  Venus  coper,  by  my  fader  kin. 

This  cursed  craft  who  so  wol  exercise. 
He  shal  no  good  have,  that  him  may  suffice. 
For  all  the  good  he  spendeth  theraboute 
He  lesen  shal,  therof  have  I  no  doute. 
Who  so  that  listeth  uttren  his  folic. 
Let  him  come  forth  and  lemen  multipliH  : 
And  every  man  that  hath  ought  in  his  cofre, 
Let  him  appere,  and  wex  a  philosophre, 
Ascaunce  that  craft  is  so  light  to  lere. 
Nay,  nay,  God  wot,  al  be  he  monk  or  frere. 
Freest  or  chanon,  or  any  other  wight. 
Though  he  sit  at  his  book  both  day  and  night 
In  lemiug  of  this  elvish  nice  lore. 
All  is  in  vain,  and  parde  mochel  ixv<kt« 
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To  lerne  a  lewed  man  this  subtilteo  ; 
Fie,  speke  not  therof,  for  it  wol  not  be. 
And  conue  he  letterure,  or  conne  he  non, 
As  in  effect,  he  shal  finde  it  ail  on  ; 
For  bothe  two  by  my  salvation 
Goncluden  in  multiplication 
Ylike  wel,  whan  they  have  all  ydo  ; 
This  is  to  sain,  they  faillen  bothe  two. 

Yet  forgate  1  to  maken  rehersaile 
Of  waters  corosif,  and  of  limaile. 
And  of  bodies  mollification. 
And  also  of  hir  induration, 
Oiles,  ablusions,  metal  fusible, 
To  tellen  all,  wold  passen  any  bible, 
That  o  wher  is  ;  wnerfore  as  for  the  best 
Of  all  thise  names  now  wol  I  me  rest ; 
For  as  I  trow,  1  have  you  told  ynow 
To  raise  a  fend,  al  loke  he  never  so  row. 

A,  nay,  let  be  ;  the  philosophres  ston, 
Elixer  cleped,  we  seken  fast  eche  on, 
For  had  we  him,  than  were  we  siker  ynow  ; 
But  unto  God  of  heven  I  make  avow. 
For  all  our  craft,  whan  we  han  all  ydo. 
And  all  our  sleight,  he  wol  not  come  us  to. 
He  hath  ymade  us  spenden  mochel  good. 
For  sorwe  of  which  almost  we  waxen  wood, 
But  that  good  hope  crepeth  in  our  herte, 
Supposing  ever,  tnough  we  sore  smerte, 
To  ben  raleved  of  him  afterward. 
Swiche  supposing  and  hope  is  sharpe  and  hard. 
I  wame  you  wel  it  is  to  seken  ever. 
That  future  tempi  hath  made  men  dissever. 
In  trust  therof,  from  all  that  ever  they  had. 
Yet  of  that  art  they  conne  not  waxen  sad. 
For  unto  hem  it  is  a  bitter  swete  ; 
So  semeth  it ;  for  ne  had  they  but  a  shete 
Which  that  they  might  wrappen  hem  in  a-night, 
And  a  bratt  to  walken  in  by  day-light. 
They  wold  hem  sell,  and  spend  it  on  this  craft ; 
They  conne  not  stinteu,  til  no  thing  be  laft. 
And  evermore,  wher  ever  that  they  goii, 
Men  may  hem  kennen  by  smell  of  brimston  ; 
For  all  the  world  they  stinken  as  a  gote  ; 
Hir  savour  is  so  rammish  and  so  bote, 
That  though  a  man  a  mile  from  hem  be, 
The  savour  wol  enfect  him,  trusteth  me. 

Lo,  thus  by  smelling  and  thred-bare  array, 
If  that  men  list,  this  folk  they  knowen  may. 
And  if  a  man  wol  axe  hem  prively, 
Why  they  be  clothed  so  uuthriftily, 
They  right  anon  wol  rounen  in  his  era. 
And  saien,  if  that  they  espied  were. 
Men  wolde  hem  sle,  because  of  hir  scienco  : 
Lo,  thus  thise  folk  betraien  innocence. 

Passe  over  this,  I  go  my  tale  unto. 
Er  that  the  pot  be  on  the  fira  ydo 
Of  metals  with  a  certain  quantitee, 
My  lord  hem  tempereth,  and  no  man  but  he  ; 
(Now  he  is  gon,  I  dara  say  boldely) 
For  as  men  sain,  he  can  don  craftily  ; 
Algate  I  wote  wel  he  hath  swiche  a  name, 
And  yet  ful  oft  he  renneth  in  a  blame ; 
And  wete  ye  how !  ful  oft  it  falleth  so, 
The  pot  to-braketh,  and  farawel  all  is  go. 
Thise  metales  ben  of  so  grat  violence, 
Our  walles  may  not  make  hem  resistence, 
But  if  they  weran  wrought  of  lime  and  ston  ; 
They  iiercen  so,  that  thurgh  the  wall  tiiey  gon  ; 
And  som  of  hem  sinke  doun  into  the  ground, 
^Thus  have  wo  lost  by  times  many  a  pound) 


And  som  ara  scatered  all  the  flora  abonte ; 

Som  lepen  into  the  roof  withouten  donte. 

Though  that  the  fend  not  in  our  sight  him  shewe^ 

I  trow  that  he  be  with  us,  thilke  shrawe. 

In  belle,  wher  that  he  is  lord  and  sire, 

Ne  is  ther  no  mora  wo,  rancour,  ne  ira. 

Whan  that  our  pot  is  broke,  as  I  have  aayde, 

Every  man  chit,  and  holt  him  evil  apayde. 

Som  sayd  it  was  long  on  the  fire-making ; 

Som  sayd  nay,  it  was  long  on  the  blowing ; 

(Than  was  I  ferd,  for  that  was  min  oflice) 

Straw,  quod  the  thridde,  ye  ben  lewed  and  nioe,^. 

It  was  not  tempred  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Nay,  quod  the  fourthe,  stint  and  herken  me  ; 

Because  our  fira  was  not  made  of  beche, 

That  is  the  cause,  and  other  non,  so  the  iche. 

I  can  not  tell  wheran  it  was  along, 

But  wel  I  wot  grat  strif  is  us  among. 

What  t  quod  my  lord,  ther  n*is  no  mora  to  don^ 

Of  thise  perils  I  wol  bewara  eftsone. 

I  am  right  siker,  that  the  pot  was  erased. 

Be  as  be  may,  be  ye  no  thmg  amased. 

As  usage  is,  let  swepe  the  flora  as  swithe  ; 

Plucke  up  your  hertes  and  be  glad  and  blithe. 

The  mullok  on  an  hope  ysweped  was. 
And  on  the  flora  yeast  a  canevas. 
And  all  this  mullok  in  a  sive  ythrowe. 
And  sifted,  and  ypicked  many  a  throwe. 

Parde,  quod  on,  somwhat  of  our  metall 
Yet  lit  ther  hera,  though  that  we  have  not  all. 
And  though  this  thing  mishapped  hath  as  now, 
Another  time  it  may  be  wel  ynow. 
We  mosten  put  our  good  in  aventura  ; 
A  marahant  parde  may  not  ay  endure, 
Trusteth  me  wel,  in  his  prosperitee : 
Somtime  his  good  is  drenched  in  the  see. 
And  somtime  cometh  it  sauf  unto  the  lend. 

Pees,  quod  my  lord,  the  next  time  I  wol  fond 
To  bring  our  craft  all  in  another  plite. 
And  but  I  do,  sires,  let  me  have  Uie  wite  : 
Ther  was  defaute  in  somwhat,  wel  I  wote. 

Another  sayd,  the  fire  was  over  bote. 
But  be  it  bote  or  cold,  I  dara  say  this, 
That  we  concluden  ever  mora  amis  : 
We  faille  alway  of  that  which  we  wold  have, 
And  in  our  madnesse  evermore  we  rave. 
And  whan  we  be  together  everich  on, 
Every  man  semeth  a  Salomon. 
But  all  thing,  which  that  shineth  as  the  gold, 
Ne  is  no  gold,  as  I  have  herd  it  told  ; 
Ne  every  apple  that  is  faire  at  eye, 
Ne  is  not  good,  what  so  men  clap  or  crie. 
Right  so,  lo,  fareth  it  amonges  us. 
He  that  semeth  the  wisest  by  Jesus 
Is  most  fool,  whan  it  cometh  to  tlie  prefe  ; 
And  he  that  semeth  trewest,  is  a  tliefe. 
That  shal  ye  know,  or  that  I  from  you  wende, 
By  that  I  of  my  tale  have  made  an  ende. 

Ther  was  a  chanon  of  religioun 
Amonges  us,  wold  enfect  all  a  toun. 
Though  it  as  grat  were  as  was  Ninive, 
Rome,  Alisaundre,  Troie,  or  other  three. 
His  sleightes  and  his  infinite  falsenesse 
Ther  coude  no  man  writen,  as  I  ge^e. 
Though  that  he  raighte  live  a  thousand  yera ; 
In  all  this  world  of  falsenesse  n'is  his  pera. 
For  in  his  termes  he  wol  him  so  winde. 
And  speke  his  wordes  in  so  slie  a  kinde. 
Whan  he  comunen  shal  with  any  wight, 
That  he  wol  make  him  doten  anon  rights 
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But  it  a  fend  be,  as  himselven  is. 
Ful  many  a  man  hath  he  begiled  er  this. 
And  wol,  if  that  he  may  live  any  while  : 
And  yet  men  gon  and  riden  many  a  mile 
Him  for  to  seke,  and  have  his  acquaintance, 
Not  knowing  of  his  false  governance. 
And  if  you  lust  to  yeve  me  audience, 
I  wol  it  tellen  here  in  your  presence. 
But,  worshipful  Chanons  religious, 
Ne  demet|i  not  that  I  sclander  your  hous. 
Although  that  my  tale  of  a  Chanon  be. 
Of  every  order  som  shrew  is  parde : 
And  God  forbede  that  all  a  compagnie 
Shold  rewe  a  sineuler  mannes  folie. 
To  sclander  you  is  no  thing  min  en  tent. 
But  to  correcten  that  is  mis  I  ment. 
This  tale  "was  not  only  told  for  you, 
But  eke  for  other  mo  :  ye  wote  wel  how 
That  among  Cristes  aposteles  twelve 
Ther  was  no  traitour  but  Judas  himselve : 
Than  why  shuld  al  the  remenant  have  blame. 
That  giltles  were  !  by  you  I  say  the  same. 
Save  only  this,  if  ye  wol  herken  me. 
If  any  Judas  in  your  oovent  be, 
Remeveth  him  betimes,  I  you  rede, 
If  shame  or  los  may  causen  any  drede. 
And  be  no  thing  displesed  I  you  pray. 
But  in  this  cas  herkeneth  what  I  say. 

In  London  was  a  preest,  an  annuellere. 
That  therin  dwelled  hadde  many  a  yere. 
Which  was  so  plesant  and  so  servisable 
Unto  the  wif,  tner  as  he  was  at  table. 
That  she  wold  suffer  him  no  thing  to  pay 
For  horde  ne  clothing,  went  he  never  so  gay ; 
And  spending  silver  had  he  right  ^now  : 
Therof  no  force  ;  I  wol  proceed  as  now. 
And  tellen  forth  my  tale  of  the  Chanon, 
That  broughte  this  preest  to  confusion. 

This  false  Chanon  came  upon  a  day 
Unto  the  preestes  chambre,  ther  he  lay, 
fieseehing  him  to  lene  him  a  certain 
Of  gold,  and  he  wold  quite  it  him  again. 
Lene  me  a  marke,  quud  he,  but  dayes  three. 
And  at  my  day  I  wol  it  quiten  thee. 
And  if  it  so  be,  that  thou  finde  me  false. 
Another  day  hang  me  up  by  the  halse. 

This  preest  hun  toke  a  marke,  and  that  as 
Bwith, 
And  this  Chanon  him  thanked  often  sith. 
And  toke  his  Icve,  and  wente  fortli  his  wey  : 
And  at  the  thridde  day  brought  his  money  ; 
And  to  the  preest  he  toke  his  gold  again, 
Wherof  this  preest  was  wonder  glad  and  fain. 

Certes,  quod  he,  nothing  aneieth  me 
To  lene  a  man  a  noble,  or  two,  or  three. 
Or  what  thing  were  in  my  possession. 
Whan  he  so  trewe  is  of  condition. 
That  in  no  wise  he  breken  wol  his  day : 
To  swiche  a  man  I  can  never  say  nay. 

What !  quod  this  Chanon,  shuld  I  be  untrewe  ! 
Nay,  that  were  thing  fallen  al  of  the  newe. 
TrouUi  is  a  thing  that  1  wol  ever  kppe 
Unto  the  day  in  which  that  I  shal  crepe 
Into  my  grave,  and  elles  God  forbedf  : 
Beleveth  this  as  siker  as  your  crede. 
God  thanke  I,  and  in  good  time  be  it  sayde, 
That  ther  n'as  never  man  yet  evil  apayde 
For  gold  ne  silver  tliat  he  to  me  lent, 
'^e  never  ialshede  in  min  herte  I  ment. 


And,  sire,  (quod  he)  now  of  my  privetee, 
Sin  ye  so  goodUch  have  ben  unto  me. 
And  kithcS  to  me  sO  gret  gentiilesse, 
Somwhat,  to  quiten  witli  your  kindenesse, 
I  wol  you  shewe,  and  if  you  lust  to  lere 
I  wol  yon  techen  pleinly  the  manere. 
How  I  can  werken  in  philosophic. 
Taketh  good  heed,  ye  shuln  wel  sen  at  eye, 
That  I  wol  do  a  maistrie  or  I  go. 

Ye  f  quod  ^e  preest,  ye,  sire,  and  wol  ye  so  ! 
Mary  therof  I  pray  you  hertily. 

At  your  commandement,  sire,  trewely. 
Quod  the  Chanon,  and  elles  God  forbede. 
Lo,  how  this  thefe  coude  his  service  bede. 

Ful  80th  it  is  that  swiche  profered  service 
Stinketh,  as  witnessen  thise  olde  wise  ; 
And  that  ful  sone  I  wol  it  verifie 
In  this  Chanon,  rote  of  all  trecherie. 
That  evermore  delight  hath  and  gladnesse 
(Swiche  fondly  thoughtes  in  his  herte  empresse) 
How  Cristes  peple  he  may  to  meschief  bring. 
God  kepe  us  from  his  false  dissimuling. 
Nought  wiste  this  preest  with  whom  that  he  delt. 
Ne  of  his  harme  commg  nothing  he  feltk 
O  sely  preest,  o  sely  innocent, 
With  covetise  anon  thou  shalt  be  blent ; 
O  graceles,  ful  blind  is  thy  conceite. 
For  nothing  art  thou  ware  of  the  disceite. 
Which  that  this  fox  yshapen  hath  to  thee  ; 
His  wily  wrenches  thou  ne  mayst  not  flee. 
Wherfore  to  eo  to  the  conclusion 
That  referretn  to  thy  confusion. 
Unhappy  man,  anon  I  wol  me  hie 
To  tellen  thin  unwit  and  thy  folie. 
And  eke  the  falsenesse  of  that  other  wretch. 
As  ferforth  as  that  my  conning  wol  stretch. 

This  Chanon  was  my  lord,  ye  wolden  wene ; 
Sire  hoste,  in  faith,  and  by  the  heven  queue. 
It  was  another  Chanon,  and  not  he. 
That  can  an  hundred  part  more  subtiltee. 
He  hath  betraied  folkes  many  a  time  ; 
Of  his  falsenesse  it  dulleth  me  to  rime. 
Ever  whan  that  I  speke  of  his  falshede 
For  shame  of  him  my  chekes  waxen  rede  ; 
Algates  they  beginnen  for  to  glowe. 
For  rednesse  have  I  non,  right  wel  I  knowe, 
In  my  visage,  for  fumes  diverse 
Of  metals,  which  ye  have  herd  me  rehersc. 
Consumed  han  and  wasted  my  rednesse. 
Now  take  hede  of  this  Chanons  cursednesse. 

Sire,  quod  the  Chanon,  let  your  yeman  gon 
For  quiksilver,  that  we  it  had  anon  ; 
And  let  him  bringen  unces  two  or  tliree  ; 
And  whan  he  cometh,  as  faste  shul  yc  see 
A  wonder  thing,  which  ye  saw  never  er  this. 

Sire,  quod  the  preest,  it  shal  be  don  ywis. 
He  bad  his  servant  fetchen  him  this  thing. 
And  he  al  redy  was  at  his  bidding. 
And  went  him  forth,  and  came  anon  again 
With  this  quiksilver,  shortly  for  to  sain. 
And  toke  thise  unces  three  to  the  Chanoun  ; 
And  he  hem  laide  wel  and  faire  adoun. 
And  bad  the  servant  coles  for  to  bring. 
That  he  anon  might  go  to  his  working. 

The  coles  right  anon  weren  yfet. 
And  this  Chanon  toke  out  a  croeselet 
Of  his  bosome,  and  shewed  it  to  the  preest. 
This  instrument,  quod  he,  which  that  thou  seest| 
Take  in  thyn  bond,  and  put  thyself  therin 
Of  this  quiksilver  an  unce,  and  here  begin 
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In  the  name  of  Crist  to  wex  a  philoaopkre. 
Ther  be  ful  fewe,  which  that  I  wolde  profre 
To  shewen  hem  thus  moche  of  my  science  : 
For  here  shul  ye  see  by  experience, 
That  this  quiksilver  I  wol  mortifie. 
Right  in  your  sight  anon  withouten  lie, 
And  make  it  as  good  silver  and  as  fine. 
As  ther  is  any  in  your  purse  or  minCy 
Or  elles  wher  ;  and  make  it  malliable  ; 
And  elles  holdeth  me  false  and  unable 
AmoBges  folk  for  ever  to  appere. 

I  have  a  ponder  here  that  cost  me  dere^ 
Shal  make  all  good,  for  it  is  cause  of  all 
My  conning,  which  that  I  you  shewen  shall. 
Voideth  your  man,  and  let  him  be  therout ; 
And  shot  the  dore,  while  we  ben  about 
Our  privetee,  that  no  man  us  espie. 
While  that  we  werke  in  this  philosophie. 

All,  as  he  bade,  fulfilled  was  in  dede. 
This  like  servant  anon  right  out  yede. 
And  his  maister  shette  the  dore  anon. 
And  to  hir  labour  spedily  they  gon. 

This  preest  at  tliis  cursed  Chanons  bidding, 
Upon  the  fire  anon  he  set  this  thing, 
And  blew  the  fire,  and  besied  him  ful  fast. 
And  this  Chanon  into  the  croeselet  cast 
A  ponder,  n'ot  I  never  wherof  it  wab 
Ymade,  other  of  chalk,  other  of  glas, 
Or  somwhat  elles,  was  not  worth  a  flie. 
To  blinden  with  this  preest ;  and  bade  him  hie 
The  coles  for  to  couchen  all  above 
The  crosselet ;  for  in  tokening  I  thee  love 
(Quod  this  Chanon)  thine  owen  hondes  two 
Shal  werken  all  thing  which  that  here  is  do. 

Grand  mercy ,  quod  the  preest,  and  was  ful  glad. 
And  couched  the  coles  as  Uie  Chanon  bad. 
And  while  he  besy  was,  this  fendly  wretch. 
This  false  Chanon  (the  foule  fend  him  fetdi) 
Out  of  his  bosom  toke  a  bechen  cole. 
In  which  ful  subtilly  was  made  an  hole. 
And  therin  put  was  of  silver  limaile 
An  unce,  and  stopped  was  withouten  failo 
The  hole  with  wax,  to  kepe  the  limaile  in. 

And  understandeth,  that  this  false  gin 
Was  not  made  ther,  but  it  was  made  before  ; 
And  other  thinges  I  shal  tell  you  more 
Hereafterward,  which  that  he  with  him  brought ; 
£r  he  came  ther,  him  to  i^egile  he  thought. 
And  so  he  did,  or  that  they  went  atwin  : 
Til  he  had  tomed  him,  coud  he  not  blin. 
It  dulleth  me,  whan  that  I  of  him  speke  ; 
On  his  falshede  fain  wold  I  me  awrekc, 
If  I  wist  how,  but  he  is  here  and  ther. 
He  is  so  variaunt,  he  abit  no  wher. 

But  taketh  hede,  sires,  now  for  Groddes  love. 
He  toke  his  cole,  of  which  I  spake  above. 
And  in  his  bond  he  bare  it  prively. 
And  whiles  the  preest  couched  besily 
The  coles,  as  I  tolde  you  er  this. 
This  Chanon  sayde  ;  frend,  ye  don  amis  ; 
This  is  not  couched  as  it  ought  to  be. 
But  sone  I  shal  amenden  it,  quod  he. 
Now  let  mc  meddle  therwith  but  a  while. 
For  of  you  have  I  pitee  by  Seint  Gile. 
Ye  ben"  right  hot,  I  see  wel  how  ye  swete  ; 
Have  here  a  cloth  and  wipe  away  the  wete. 

And  whiles  that  the  preest  wiped  his  face. 
This  Chanon  toke  his  cole,  with  sory  grace. 
And  l&ied  it  above  on  the  mid  ward 
Of  the  crosselet,  and  blew  wel  afterward. 


Til  that  the  coles  gonnen  fast  to  bren. 

Now  yeve  us  drinke,  quod  this  Chanon  thai. 
As  swithe  all  shal  be  wel,  I  undertake. 
Sitte  we  doun,  and  let  us  mery  make. 
And  whanne  that  this  Chanones  bechen  cole 
Was  brent,  all  the  limaile  out  of  the  hole 
Into  the  crosselet  anon  fell  adoun  ; 
And  so  it  muste  nodes  by  reeoun. 
Sin  it  above  so  even  couched  was  ; 
But  therof  wist  the  preest  nothing,  alas  ! 
He  domed  all  the  coles  ylike  good, 
For  of  the  sleight  he  nothing  understood. 

And  whan  this  Alkymistre  saw  his  time, 
Riseth  up,  sire  preest,  quod  he,  and  stondeth  by  mc 
And  for  I  wote  wel  ingot  have  ye  non, 
Goth,  walketh  forth,  and  bringeth  a  chalk  ston  ; 
For  I  wol  make  it  of  the  same  shap. 
That  is  an  ingot,  if  I  may  have  hap. 
Bring  eke  with  you  a  bolle  or  elles  a  panno 
Ful  of  water,  and  ye  shul  wel  see  thanne 
How  that  our  besinesse  shal  thrive  and  preve. 
And  yet,  for  ye  shul  have  no  misbeleve 
No  wrong  conceit  of  me  in  your  absence, 
1  ne  wol  not  ben  out  of  your  presence. 
But  go  with  you,  and  come  with  you  again. 

The  chambre  dore,  shortly  for  to  sain, 
They  opened  and  shet,  and  went  hir  wey. 
And  forth  with  hem  they  caned  the  key. 
And  camen  again  withouten  any  delay. 
What  shuld  I  tarien  all  the  longe  day  I 
He  toke  the  chalk,  and  shope  it  in  the  wise 
Of  an  ingot,  as  I  shal  you  devise  ; 
I  say,  he  toke  out  of  his  owen  sieve 
A  teine  of  silver  (y vel  mote  he  cheve) 
Which  that  ne  was  but  a  just  unce  of  weight. 
And  taketh  heed  now  of  his  cursed  sleight ; 
He  shop  his  ingot,  in  length  and  in  brcde 
Of  thilke  teine,  withouten  any  drede. 
So  slily,  that  the  preest  it  not  espide  ; 
And  in  his  sieve  again  he  gan  it  hide  ; 
And  from  the  fire  he  toke  up  his  matere. 
And  in  the  ingot  it  put  with  mery  chere  : 
And  in  the  water-vessel  he  it  cast. 
Whan  tliat  him  list,  and  bad  the  preest  as  fast, 
Lokc  what  ther  is  :  put  in  thin  bond  and  grupe ; 
Thou  shalt  ther  finden  silver  as  I  hope. 
What,  divel  of  belle  !  shuld  it  elles  be  % 
Shaving  of  silver,  silver  is  parde. 

He  put  Ills  bond  in,  and  toke  up  a  teine 
Of  silver  fine,  and  glad  in  every  veine 
Was  this  preest,  whan  he  saw  that  it  was  so. 
Goddes  blessing,  and  his  motheni  also, 
And  alle  Halwes,  have  ye,  sire  Chanon, 
Sayde  this  preest,  and  I  hir  malison. 
But,  and  ye  vouchesauf  to  techen  me 
This  noble  craft  and  this  subtilitee, 
I  wol  be  your  in  all  that  ever  I  may. 

Quod  the  Chanon,  yet  wol  I  make  assay 
The  second  time,  that  ye  mow  taken  hede. 
And  ben  expert  of  this,  and  in  your  nede 
Anotlier  day  assay  in  min  absence 
This  discipline,  and  this  crafty  science. 
Let  take  another  unce,  quod  he  tho, 
Of  quiksilver,  withouten  wordes  mo, 
And  do  therwith  as  ye  have  don  er  this 
With  that  other,  which  that  now  silver  is. 

The  preest  him  besieth  all  that  ever  he  can 
To  don  as  this  Chanon,  this  cursed  man, 
Commandeth  him,  and  faste  blewe  the  fire, 
For  to  come  to  the  effect  of  his  desire. 
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And  this  Ch&non  right  in  the  mene  while 
Al  redy  was  this  preest  eft  to  begile. 
And  for  a  countenance  in  his  hond  hare 
An  holow  stikke,  (take  kepe  and  heware) 
In  the  ende  of  which  an  unce  and  no  more 
Of  silrer  limaile  put  was,  as  before 
Was  in  his  cole,  and  stopped  with  wax  wel 
For  to  kepe  in  his  limaile  erery  deL 
And  while  this  preest  was  in  his  besinesse, 
This  Chanon  with  his  stikke  gan  him  dresse 
To  him  anon,  and  his  pouder  cast  in, 
As  he  did  erst,  (the  devil  out  of  his  skin 
Him  tome,  I  pray  to  God,  for  his  falshede, 
For  he  was  ever  false  in  thought  and  dede) 
And  with  his  stikke,  above  the  crosselet. 
That  was  nrdauned  with  that  false  get. 
He  stirreth  the  coles,  til  rclenten  gan 
The  wax  again  the  fire,  as  every  man. 
But  he  a  fool  be,  wote  wel  it  mote  nede. 
And  oil  that  in  the  stikke  was  out  yede. 
And  in  the  crosselet  hastily  it  fell. 

Now,  goode  sires,  what  wol  ye  bet  than  wel  f 
Whan  tluit  this  preest  was  thus  begiled  again. 
Supposing  nought  but  trouthe,  soth  to  sain, 
He  was  so  glad,  that  I  can  not  expresse 
lu  no  manere  his  mirth  and  his  gladnesse. 
And  ti>  the  Chanon  he  profered  eftsone 
Body  and  good  :  ye,  quod  the  Chanon,  sone, 
Though  poure  I  be,  crafty  thou  slialt  me  finde : 
I  wame  thee  wel,  yet  is  ther  more  behinde. 

Is  ther  any  coper  here  within  !  sayd  he. 
Ye,  sire,  quod  the  preest,  I  trow  ther  be. 

£Ues  go  beie  us  som,  and  that  as  swithe. 
Now,  goode  sire,  go  forth  thy  way  and  hie  the. 

He  went  his  way,  and  with  the  coper  he  came. 
And  this  Chanon  it  in  his  hondes  name, 
And  of  that  coper  weyed  out  an  unce. 
To  simple  is  n:y  tonge  to  propounce. 
As  minister  of  my  wit,  the  duublencsse 
Of  this  Chanon,  rote  of  all  curseduesse. 
He  semed  frendly,  to  hem  that  knew  him  nought, 
But  he  was  fendly,  both  in  werk  and  thought. 
It  werieth  me  to  tell  of  his  falsenesse  ; 
And  natheles  yet  wol  I  it  expresse, 
To  that  entent  men  may  beware  therby. 
And  for  non  other  cause  ti'ewely. 

He  put  this  coper  into  the  crosselet. 
And  on  the  fire  as  swithe  he  hath  it  set. 
And  cast  in  pouder,  and  made  the  preest  to  blow. 
And  in  his  working  for  to  stoupen  low, 
As  he  did  erst,  and  all  n*as  but  a  jape  ; 
Right  as  him  list  the  preest  he  made  his  ape. 
And  afterward  in  the  ingot  he  it  cost. 
And  in  the  panne  put  it  at  the  last 
Of  water,  and  in  he  put  his  owen  hond  ; 
And  in  his  sieve,  as  ye  beforen  hond 
Herde  me  tell,  he  had  a  silver  teine  ; 
He  slily  toke  it  out,  this  cursed  heine, 
'Unweting  this  preest  of  his  false  craft) 
And  in  the  pannes  botome  he  it  laft. 
And  in  the  water  rombleth  to  and  fro. 
And  wonder  prively  toke  up  also 
The  coper  teine,  (not  knowing  thilke  preest) 
And  hid  it,  and  him  hente  by  the  brest. 
And  to  him  spake,  and  thus  said  in  his  game  ; 
Stoupeth  adoun  ;  by  God  ye  be  to  blame  ; 
Helpeth  me  now,  as  I  did  you  whilere  ; 
put  in  your  hond,  and  loketh  what  is  there. 

This  preest  toke  up  this  silver  teine  anon  ; 
And  thanne  said  the  Cliaunn.  l«>t  us  gon 


With  thise  three  teines  which  that  we  han  wrou;;ht, 
To  som  goldsmith,  and  wete  if  they  ben  ought : 
For  by  my  faith  I  n*oIde  for  my.  hood 
But  if  they  weren  silver  fine  and  good, 
And  that  as  swithe  wel  proved  shal  it  be. 

Unto  the  goldsmith  with  thise  teines  three 
Thev  went  anon,  and  put  hem  in  assay 
To  hre  and  hammer  :  might  no  man  nay  nay. 
But  that  they  weren  as  hem  ought  to  be. 

This  soted  preest,  who  was  gladder  than  he  i 
Was  never  brid  gladder  agains  the  day, 
Ne  nightingale  in  the  seson  of  May 
Was  never  non,  that  list  better  to  sing, 
Ne  lady  lustier  in  carolling, 
Or  for  to  speke  of  love  and  womanhede, 
Ne  knight  in  armes  don  a  hardy  dede 
To  stonden  in  gi*ace  of  his  lady  dere. 
Than  hadde  this  preest  this  craft  for  to  lore  ; 
And  to  the  Chanon  thus  he  spake  and  seid  ; 
For  the  love  of  God,  that  for  us  alle  dcid. 
And  as  I  may  deserve  it  unto  you. 
What  shal  this  receit  cost !  telleth  me  now. 

By  our  lady,  quod  this  Chanon,  it  is  dere. 
I  wame  you  wel,  tliat,  save  I  and  a  fi*ere. 
In  Englelond  ther  can  no  man  it  make. 

No  force,  quod  he  ;  now,  sire,  for  Goddes  sake^ 
What  shall  I  pay !  telleth  me,  I  you  pray. 

Ywis,  quod  he,  it  is  ful  dere  I  say. 
Sire,  at  o  word,  if  that  you  list  it  have. 
Ye  shal  pay  fourty  pound,  so  God  me  save ; 
And  n'ere  the  frendship  that  ye  did  er  this 
To  me,  ye  shulden  payen  more  ywis. 

This  preest  the  sum  of  fourty  pound  anon 
Of  nobles  fet,  and  toke  hem  everich  on 
To  this  Chanon,  for  this  ilke  receit. 
All  his  working  n'as  but  fraud  and  deceit 

Sire  preest,  he  said,  I  kepe  for  to  have  no  loos 
Of  my  craft,  for  I  wold  it  were  kept  cloos ; 
And  as  ye  love  me,  kepcth  it  secree  : 
For  if  men  knewen  all  my  subtiltee. 
By  God  they  woldeii  have  so  gret  envie 
To  me,  because  of  my  philosophic, 
I  shuld  be  ded,  ther  were  non  other  way. 

Grod  it  forbede,  quod  the  preest,  what  ye  say. 
Yet  had  I  lever  spenden  all  the  good 
Which  that  I  have,  (and  elles  were  I  wood) 
Than  that  ye  shuld  fallen  in  swiche  meschcfe. 

For  your  good  will,  sire,  have  ye  right  good  prefe, 
Quod  the  Chanon,  and  farewcl,  grand  mercy. 
He  went  his  way,  and  never  the  preest  him  sey 
After  that  day  :  and  whan  that  this  preest  shold 
Maken  assay,  at  swiche  time  as  he  woUl, 
Of  this  receit,  farewel,  it  n'olde  not  be. . 
Lo,  thus  bejaped  and  begiled  was  he  : 
Thus  nmketli  he  his  introduction 
To  bringen  folk  to  hir  destruction. 

Considereth,  sires,  how  that  in  eche  cstnt 
Betwixen  men  and  gold  ther  is  debat. 
So  ferfoi*th  that  unnethes  is  ther  non. 
This  multiplying  so  blint  many  on. 
That  in  good  faith  I  trowe  that  it  be 
The  cause  gretest  of  swiche  scarsitee. 
Thise  philosophres  speke  so  mistily 
In  this  craft,  tliat  men  cannot  come  therby. 
For  any  wit  that  men  have  now  adayes. 
They  mow  wel  chateren,  as  don  thise  jaycs, 
And  in  hir  termes  set  hir  lust  and  peine, 
But  to  hir  purpos  shul  they  never  atteine. 
A  man  may  lightly  leme,  if  he  have  ought. 
To  multiplie,  and  bring  his  good  to  nought 
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Lo,  swiche  a  lucre  is  in  this  lusty  game  ; 
A  mannes  mirth  it  wol  tume  al  to  grame, 
And  emptien  also  gret  and  hevy  purses, 
And  maJcen  folk  for  to  purchasen  curses 
Of  hem,  that  han  therto  hir  good  ylent. 
0,  fy  for  shame,  they  that  han  be  brent, 
Alas  I  can  they  not  flee  the  fires  hete  t 
Ye  that  it  use,  1  rede  that  ye  it  lete, 
Lest  ye  lese  all ;  for  bet  than  never  is  late : 
Never  to  thriven,  were  to  lon^  a  date. 
Though  ye  proUe  ay,  ye  shul  it  never  find : 
Ye  boi  as  bold  as  is  Bayard  the  blind. 
That  blondereth  forth,  and  peril  casteth  non  : 
He  is  as  bold  to  renne  aeains  a  ston, 
As  for  to  go  besides  in  Uie  way  : 
So  faren  ye  that  multiplien,  I  say. 
If  that  your  eyen  cannot  seen  aright, 
Loketh  that  youre  mind  lacke  not  his  sight. 
For  though  ye  loke  never  so  brode  and  stare. 
Ye  shu)  not  win  a  mite  on  that  chaffare, 
But  wasten  all  that  ye  may  rape  and  renne. 
Withdraw  the  fire,  lest  it  to  faste  brenne  ; 
Medleth  no  more  with  that  art,  I  mene  ; 
For  if  ye  don,  your  thrift  is  gon  ful  clene. 
And  right  as  swithe  I  wol  you  tellen  here 
What  philosophres  sain  in  this  matere. 

Lo,  thus  saith  Amolde  of  the  newe  toun. 
As  his  Rosarie  maketh  mentioun, 
He  saith  right  thus,  withouten  any  lie  ; 
Ther  may  no  man  Mercurie  mortifie. 
But  it  be  with  his  brothers  knowleching. 

Lo,  how  that  he,  which  firste  said  this  thing, 
Of  philosophres  father  was  Hermes : 
He  saith,  how  that  the  dragon  douteles 
Ne  dieth  not,  but  if  that  he  be  slain 
With  hu  brother.     And  thb  is  for  to  sain. 
By  the  dragon  Mercury,  and  non  other. 
He  understood,  and  brimstone  by  his  brother. 
That  out  of  Sol  and  Luna  were  ydrawe. 

And  thcrfore,  said  he,  take  heed  to  my  sawe. 


Let  no  man  besie  him  this  art  to  seche. 
But  if  that  he  the  entention  and  speche 
Of  philosophres  understonden  can  ; 
And  if  he  do,  he  is  a  lewed  man. 
For  this  science  and  this  conning  (quod  lie) 
Is  of  the  secree  of  secrees  parde. 

Also  ther  was  a  disciple  of  Plato, 
That  on  a  time  said  hu  maister  to, 
As  his  book  Senior  wol  here  witnesse. 
And  this  was  his  demand  in  sothfastnesse : 
Telle  me  the  name  of  thilke  privee  ston. 

And  Plato  answerd  unto  him  anon  ; 
Take  the  ston  that  Titanos  men  name. 
Which  is  that !  quod  he.     Magnetia  is  the 
Saide  Plato.     Ye,  sire,  and  is  it  thus  ? 
This  is  «^fio#tiiN  per  ignolius. 
What  is  Magnetia,  good  sire,  I  pray ! 

It  is  a  water  that  is  made,  I  say. 
Of  the  elementes  fonre,  quod  Plato. 

Tell  me  the  rote,  good  sire,  quod  he  tho. 
Of  that  water,  if  that  it  be  your  will. 

Nay,  nay,  quod  Plato,  certain  that  I  n*ill. 
The  philosophres  were  swome  everich  on. 
That  they  ne  shuld  discover  it  unto  non, 
Ne  in  no  book  it  write  in  no  manere ; 
For  unto  God  it  is  so  lefe  and  dere. 
That  he  wol  not  that  it  discovered  be. 
But  wher  it  liketh  to  his  deitee 
Man  for  to  enspire,  and  eke  for  to  defende 
Whom  that  him  liketh  ;  lo,  this  is  the  ende. 

Than  thus  conclude  I,  sin  that  God  of  herea 
Ne  wol  not  that  the  philosophres  neven. 
How  that  a  man  shal  come  unto  this  ston, 
I  rede  as  for  the  best  to  let  it  gon. 
For  who  so  maketh  God  his  adversary. 
As  for  to  werken  any  thing  in  contrary 
Of  his  will,  certes  never  shal  he  thrive. 
Though  that  he  multiply  terme  of  his  live. 
And  tiier  a  point ;  for  ended  is  my  tale. 
God  send  eveiy  good  num  bote  of  his  bale. 
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Wetb  ye  not  wher  stondeth  a  litel  toun. 

Which  that  ycleped  is  Bob  up  and  doun. 

Under  the  blee,  m  Canterbury  way ! 

Ther  gan  our  hoste  to  jape  and  to  play. 

And  sayde  ;  sires,  what !  Dun  is  in  the  mire. 

Is  ther  no  man  for  praiere  ne  for  hire. 

That  wol  awaken  our  felaw  behind  1 

\  thefe  him  might  ful  lightly  rob  and  bind. 

See  how  he  nappeth,  see,  for  cockes  bones, 

As  he  wold  fallen  from  his  hors  atones. 

Is  tliat  a  coke  of  London,  with  meschance  ! 

Do  him  come  forth,  he  knoweth  his  penance  ; 

For  he  shal  tell  a  tale  by  my  fey, 

Altliough  it  be  not  worth  a  betel  hey. 

Awake  thou  coke,  quod  he,  God  ycve  thee  sorwe. 

What  aileth  thee  to  slepen  by  tlie  morwe  ! 


Hast  thou  had  fleen  al  night,  or  art  thou  dronke 
Or  hast  thou  with  som  queue  al  night  yswonke, 
So  that  thou  raayst  not  holden  up  thin  hed  ! 

This  coke,  that  was  ful  pale  and  nothing  red, 
Sayd  to  our  hoste  ;  so  God  my  soule  blease. 
As  ther  is  falle  on  me  swiche  hevinesse, 
N*ot  I  nat  why,  that  me  were  lever  to  slepe. 
Than  the  best  gallon  wine  that  is  in  Chepe. 

Wei,  quod  the  Manciple,  if  it  may  don  eso 
To  thee,  sire  Coke,  and  to  no  wight  displeee. 
Which  that  here  rideth  in  this  compagnie. 
And  that  our  hoste  wol  of  his  curtesie,' 
I  wol  as  now  excuse  thee  of  thy  tale  ; 
For  in  good  faith  thy  visage  is  ful  pale  : 
Thine  eyen  dasen,  sothly  as  me  thinketh. 
And  wel  I  wot,  thy  breth  ful  soure  stinketh. 
That  sheweth  wel  thou  art  not  wel  disposed  : 
Of  me  certain  thou  shalt  not  ben  yglosed. 
See  how  he  galpeth,  lo,  this  dronken  wight. 
As  though  he  wuld  us  swalow  anon  right. 
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Hold  dofle  thy  month,  man,  by  thy  father  km : 
The  devil  of  belle  set  his  foot  therin  ! 
Tbj  cnrsed  breth  enfecten  well  ns  alle  : 
Fy  stinking  swine,  fy,  foul  mote  thee  belSdle. 
A,  taketh  heed,  sires,  of  thb  lusty  man. 
Now,  swete  sire,  wol  ye  just  at  the  fan  I 
Therto,  me  thinketh,  ye  be  wel  yshape. 
I  trow  that  ye  have  dronken  win  of  ape. 
And  that  is  whan  men  playen  with  a  straw. 

And  with  this  speche  the  coke  waxed  all  wraw, 
And  on  the  Manciple  he  gan  nod  fast 
For  laeke  of  speche  ;  and  donn  his  hors  him  east, 
Wher  as  he  lay,  til  that  men  him  up  toke. 
This  was  a  iaire  chivachee  of  a  coke : 
AUs  that  he  ne  had  hold  him  by  his  ladel  1 
And  er  that  he  agen  were  in  the  sadel, 
Ther  was  gret  shoving  bothe  to  and  fro 
To  lift  him  up,  and  mochel  care  and  wo, 
&  unweldy  was  this  sely  palled  gost : 
.And  to  the  Manciple  than  spake  our  host. 

Because  that  drinke  hath  domination 
Upon  this  num,  by  my  salvation 
1  trow  he  lewedly  wol  tell  his  tale. 
Tor  were  it  win,  or  old  or  moisty  ale, 
*rhat  he  hath  dronke,  he  speketh  in  his  nose, 
^od  sneseth  fast,  and  eke  he  hath  the  pose. 
lie  also  hath  to  don  more  than  ynough 
^To  kepe  him  on  his  capel  out  of  the  slough  : 
And  if  he  falle  from  of  his  capel  eftsone, 
TThan  shul  we  alle  have  ynough  to  done 
In  lifting  up  his  bevy  dronken  con. 
Tell  on  Uiy  tale,  of  him  make  I  no  force. 

But  yet,  Manciple,  in  faith  thou  art  to  nice. 
Thus  openly  to  reprove  him  of  his  vice : 
Anothcor  day  he  wol  paraventure 
Reeleimen  thee,  and  bring  thee  to  the  lure : 
I  mene,  he  speken  wol  of  smale  thinges, 
As  for  to  piuchen  at  thy  rekeninges, 
That  were  not  honest,  if  it  came  to  prefe. 

<^od  the  Bifanciple,  that  were  a  gret  meschefc  : 
So  might  he  lightly  bring  me  in  the  snare. 
Yet  had  I  lever  payen  for  the  mare. 
Which  he  rit  on,  than  he  shuld  with  me  striro. 
I  wol  not  wrathen  him,  so  mote  J  thrive  ; 
That  that  I  spake,  I  sayd  it  in  my  bourd. 
And  wete  ye  what !  I  have  here  in  my  gourd 
A  draught  of  win,  ye  of  a  ripe  grape, 
And  right  anon  ye  shul  seen  a  good  jape. 
This  coke  shal  drinke  therof,  if  that  I  may ; 
^p  peine  of  my  Hf  he  wol  not  say  nay. 

And  certainly,  to  tellen  as  it  was, 
^  Mb  veasell  the  coke  dranke  fast,  (alas  I 
H^hat  nedeth  it !  he  dranke  ynough  befome) 
And  whan  he  hadde  pouped  in  his  home. 

To  the  Manciple  he  toke  the  gourd  again. 

And  of  that  drinke  the  coke  was  wonder  fain. 

And  thonked  him  in  swiche  wise  as  he  coude. 
Than  san  our  hoete  to  laughen  wonder  loude, 

And  sayd  ;  I  see  wel  it  is  necessary 

W'her  that  we  gon  good  drinke  with  us  to  cary  ; 

^or  that  wol  turnen  rancour  and  disese 

-^o  accord  and  love,  and  many  a  wrong  apese. 
O  Bacchus,  Bacchus,  blessed  be  thy  name, 

^^at  so  canst  turnen  emest  into  game  ; 

^^oiahip  and  thonke  be  to  thy  deitee. 

^►f  that  matere  ye  get  no  more  of  me. 

*^^ll  on  thy  tale.  Manciple,  I  thee  pray. 

Wel,  sire,  qaod  he,  now  herkeneth  what  I  say. 
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Wham  Phebus  dwelled  here. in  erth  adoon. 

As  olde  bookes  maken  mentioun. 

He  was  the  moete  lusty  bachelor 

Of  all  this  world,  and  eke  the  best  areher. 

He  slow  Phiton  the  serpent,  as  he  lay 

Sleping  agains  the  sonne  upon  a  day ; 

And  many  another  noble  worthy  dede 

He  with  his  bow  wrought,  as  men  mowen  rede* 

Playen  he  coude  on  every  minstralcie, 
And  singen,  that  it  was  a  melodie 
To  heren  of  his  clere  vois  the  sonn. 
Certes  the  king  of  Thebes,  Amphioun, 
That  with  his  singing  walled  the  citee, 
Coud  never  singen  ludf  so  wel  as  he. 
Therto  he  was  the  semelieete  man. 
That  is  or  was,  sithen  the  world  began  ; 
What  nedeth  it  his  feture  to  descrive  t 
For  in  this  world  n*is  non  so  faire  on  live. 
He  was  therwith  fulfilled  of  gentillesse. 
Of  honour,  and  of  parfite  worthineese. 

This  Phebus,  that  was  flour  of  baehelerie, 
As  wel  in  fredom,  as  in  diivalrie. 
For  his  disport,  in  signe  eke  of  victorie 
Of  Phiton,  so  as  telleth  us  the  storie. 
Was  wont  to  beren  in  his  bond  a  bowe. 
Now  had  this  Phebus  in  his  hous  a  crowe. 
Which  in  a  cage  he  fostred  many  a  day, 
And  taught  it  speken,  as  men  teche  a  jay. 
Whit  was  this  crowe,  as  is  a  snow-whit  swan. 
And  contrefete  the  speche  of  every  man 
He  coude,  whan  he  ^ulde  tell  a  tale. 
Therwith  m  all  this  world  no  nightingale 
Ne  coude  by  an  hundred  thousand  del 
Sinffen  so  wonder  merily  and  wel. 

Now  had  this  Phebus  in  his  hous  a  wif. 
Which  that  he  loved  more  than  his  lif. 
And  night  and  day  did  ever  his  diligence 
Hire  for  to  plese,  and  don  hire  reverence  : 
Save  only,  if  that  I  the  soth  shal  sain, 
Jelous  he  was,  and  wold  have  kept  hire  fain, 
For  him  were  loth  yjaped  for  to  be ; 
And  so  is  every  wight  in  swiche  degree  ; 
But  all  for  nought,  for  it  availeth  nought. 
A  good  wif,  that  is  clene  of  werk  and  thought, 
Shuld  not  be  kept  in  non  await  certain  : 
And  trewely  the  hibour  is  in  vain 
To  kepe  a  shrewe,  for  it  wol  not  be. 
This  hold  I  for  a  veray  nicetee. 
To  spillen  Ubour  for  to  kepen  wives  ; 
Thus  writen  olde  clerkes  in  hir  lives. 

But  now  to  purpos,  as  I  first  began. 
This  worthy  Phebus  doth  all  that  he  can 
To  plesen  hire,  wening  thurgh  swiche  plesance^ 
And  for  his  manhood  and  his  governance. 
That  no  man  shulde  put  him  from  hire  grace 
But  God  it  wote,  ther  may  no  man  embrace 
As  to  destreuie  a  thing,  which  that  nature 
Hath  caturolly  set  in  a  creature. 

Take  any  brid,  and  put  it  in  a  cage. 
And  do  all  thin  entente,  and  thy  corage. 
To  foster  it  tendrely  with  mete  and  drinke 
Of  alle  dcintees  that  thou  canst  bethinke. 
And  kepe  it  al  so  clenely  as  thou  may  ; 
Although  the  cage  of  gold  be  never  so  gay. 
Yet  had  this  brid,  by  twenty  thousand  fold^ 
Lever  in  a  foreet,  tliat  is  wUde  and  col«l, 
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Gun  eten  wormes,  and  Bwiehe  wretchednease. 
For  ever  this  brid  will  don  his  besinewte 
To  escape  ont  of  bis  cage  whan  that  he  may  : 
His  libertee  the  brid  desireth  ay. 

Let  take  a  cat,  and  foster  hire  with  milke 
And  teudre  flesh,  and  make  hire  couche  of  silke^ 
And  let  hire  see  a  moos  go  by  the  wall. 
Anon  she  weiveth  milke  and  flesh,  and  all, 
And  erery  deintee  that  is  in  that  hous, 
Swiche  appetit  hath  she  to  ete  the  moos. 
Lo,  here  hath  kind  hire  domination, 
And  appetit  flemeth  discretion. 

A  she-wolf  hath  also  a  rilains  kind  ; 
The  lewedeste  wolf  that  she  may  find. 
Or  lest  of  reputation,  wol  she  take 
In  time  whan  hire  Inst  to  hare  a  make. 

All  thise  ensamples  speke  I  by  thise  men 
That  ben  untrewe,  and  nothing  by  women. 
For  men  have  erer  a  likerons  appetit 
On  lower  thing  to  parfoniie  hir  delit 
Than  on  hir  wives,  be  they  never  so  iaire, 
Ne  never  so  trewe,  ne  so  debonaire. 
Flesh  is  so  newefangle,  with  meschance, 
That  we  ne  con  in  nothing  have  plesance 
That  souneth  unto  rertue  any  while. 

Tlus  Phebus,  which  that  thought  upon  no  gile, 
Disoeived  was  for  all  his  jolitee  : 
For  under  him  another  hadde  she, 
A  man  of  litel  reputation, 
Nought  worth  to  rhebus  in  comparison  : 
The  more  harme  is  ;  it  happeth  often  so  ; 
Of  which  ther  comeUi  mocnel  harme  and  wo. 

And  so  befell,  whan  Phebus  was  absent, 
His  wif  anon  hath  for  hire  lemman  sent. 
Hire  lemman  !  certes  that  is  a  knavish  speche. 
Foryeve  it  me,  and  that  I  you  beseche. 

The  wise  Plato  sayth,  as  ye  mow  rede. 
The  word  must  nede  accorden  with  the  dede. 
If  men  shul  tellen  proprely  a  thing, 
The  word  must  cosin  be  to  the  werking. 
I  am  a  boistous  man,  right  thus  say  I  ; 
Ther  is  no  difference  trewely 
Betwix  a  wif  that  is  of  high  degree, 
(If  of  hire  body  dishonest  she  be) 
And  any  poure  wenche,  other  than  this, 
(If  it  so  be  they  werken  both  amis) 
But,  for  the  gentil  is  in  estat  above. 
She  shal  be  cleped  his  lady  and  his  love  ; 
And,  for  that  other  is  a  poure  w^oman, 
She  shal  be  cleped  his  wenche  and  his  lemman  : 
And  God  it  wote,  min  owen  dere  brother, 
Men  lay  as  low  that  on  as  lith  that  other. 

Right  so  betwix  a  titleles  tiraunt 
And  an  outlawe,  or  elles  a  thefe  erraunt. 
The  same  I  say,  ther  is  no  difference, 
(To  Alexander  told  was  this  sentence) 
But,  for  the  tyrant  is  of  greter  might 
By  force  of  meiuie  for  to  sle  doun  right. 
And  brennen  hous  and  home,  and  make  all  plain, 
Lo,  therfore  is  he  cleped  a  capitain  ; 
And,  for  the  outlawe  hath  but  smale  nieinxe. 
And  may  not  do  so  gret  an  harme  as  he, 
Ne  bring  a  contree  to  so  gret  mescliiefe. 
Men  clepen  him  an  outlawe  or  a  thefe. 

But,  for  I  am  a  nmn  not  textuel, 
I  wol  not  tell  of  textes  never  a  del ; 
I  wol  go  to  my  tale,  as  I  began. 

Whan  Phebus  wif  had  sent  for  hire  lemman. 
Anon  they  wroughten  all  hir  lust  volage. 
Thin  white  crowe.  that  heng  ay  in  the  cage, 


Beheld  hu*  werke,  and  sayde  never  a  word  : 
And  whan  that  home  was  come  Phebus  the  lord. 
This  crowe  song,  cuckow,  cuckow,  cuckow. 

What  1  brid,  quod  Phebus,  what  song  singefll 
thou  now  t 
Ne  were  thou  wont  so  merily  to  sing. 
That  to  my  herte  it  was  a  rejoysing 
To  here  thy  vois !  alas !  what  song  is  this  I 

By  God,  quod  he,  I  singe  not  amis. 
Phebus,  (quod  he)  for  all  thy  worthinesse. 
For  all  thy  beautee,  and  all  thy  gentillesM}, 
For  all  thy  song,  and  all  thy  minstralcie. 
For  all  thy  waiting,  blered  is  thin  eye. 
With  on  of  litel  reputation. 
Not  worth  to  thee  as  in  comparison 
The  mountance  of  a  gnat,  so  mote  I  thrnm  ; 
For  on  thy  bedde  thy  wif  I  saw  him  swivo. 

What  wol  you  more  !  the  crowe  anon  him  tolc 
By  sade  tokenes,  and  by  wordes  bold. 
How  that  his  wif  had  don  hire  lecherie 
Him  to  gret  shame,  and  to  gret  viUnie  ; 
And  told  him  oft,  he  sawe  it  with  his  eyen. 

This  Phebus  gan  awayward  for  to  ynneii  ; 
Him  thought  his  woful  herte  brast  atwo. 
Hia  bo  we  he  bent,  and  set  therin  a  flo  ; 
And  in  his  ire  he  hath  his  wif  yslain  : 
This  is  the  effect,  ther  is  no  more  to  sain. 
For  sorwe  of  which  he  brake  his  minstralcie. 
Both  harpe  and  lute,  giteme,  and  sautric  ; 
And  eke  he  brake  his  arwes,  and  his  bowe  ; 
And  after  that  thus  spake  he  to  the  crowe. 

Traitour,  quod  he,  with  tonge  of  scorpion. 
Thou  hast  me  brought  to  my  confusion  : 
Alas  that  I  was  wrought  I  why  n*ere  I  dede  ? 

O  dere  wif,  o  gemme  of  lustyhede, 
That  were  to  me  so  sade,  and  eke  so  trcwc. 
Now  liest  thou  ded,  with  face  pale  of  liewe, 
Ful  gilteles,  that  durst  I  swere  ywis. 

O  rakel  bond,  to  do  so  foule  a  mis. 
O  troubled  wit,  o  ire  reccheles, 
That  unavised  smitest  gilteles. 

0  wantrust,  ful  of  false  suspecion, 
Wher  was  thy  wit  and  thy  discretion  ! 

O,  every  man  beware  of  rakelnesse, 
Ne  trowe  no  thing  withoutcn  strong  witnesee. 
Smite  not  to  sonc,  er  that  ye  weten  why. 
And  beth  avised  wel  and  sikerly. 
Or  ye  do  any  execution 
Upon  your  ire  for  suspecion. 
Alas  !  a  thousand  folk  hath  rakel  ire 
Fully  fordon,  and  brought  hem  in  the  mire. 
Alas  !  for  sorwe  I  wol  myselven  sle. 

And  to  the  crowe,  o  false  thefe,  said  he, 

1  wol  thee  quite  anon  thy  false  tale. 
Thou  song  whilom,  like  any  nightingale. 
Now  shalt  thou,  false  thefe,  thy  song  forgoo. 
And  eke  thy  white  fethers,  everich  on, 

Ne  never  in  all  thy  lif  ne  shalt  thou  speke ; 
Thus  shul  men  on  a  traitour  ben  awrekc. 
Thou  and  thin  of  spring  ever  sliul  be  blake, 
Ne  never  swete  noise  shul  ye  make, 
But  ever  crie  ageins  tempest  and  rain. 
In  token,  that  thurgh  thee  my  wif  is  slain. 

And  to  the  crowe  he  stert,  and  that  anon. 
And  pulled  his  white  fethers  everich  on. 
And  made  him  blak,  and  raft  him  all  his  song 
And  eke  his  speche,  and  out  at  dore  him  flong 
Unto  the  devil,  which  1  him  betake  ; 
And  for  this  cause  ben  alle  crowes  blake. 

Lordings,  by  this  ensamp  e,  I  you  pray. 
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Beth  ware,  and  taketh  kepe  what  that  ye  saj ; 

Ne  telleth  nerer  man  in  all  your  lif, 

How  tliat  another  man  hath  dight  his  wif ; 

He  wol  you  haten  mortally  certain. 

Dan  Salomon,  as  wise  derkea  sain, 

Techeth  a  man  to  kepe  his  tonge  wel ; 

But  as  I  saydy  I  am  not  textueL 

But  natheles  thus  taughte  me  my  dame  ; 

My  aooptf  thinks  on  the  crowe  a  Goddes  name. 

My  8one,kepe  wel  thy  tonge,  and  kepe  thy  frend  ; 

A  wicked  tonge  is  worse  than  a  feud : 

My  sone,  from  a  feude  men  may  hem  blesse. 

My  sone,  God  of  his  endeles  goodneese 

Walled  a  tonge  with  teeth,  and  lippes  eke, 

For  man  slmld  him  avisen  what  he  speke. 

My  sone,  ful  often  for  to  mochel  speche 

Hath  manv  a  man  ben  spilt,  as  derkes  teche ; 

But  for  a  utel  speche  avisedly 

Is  no  man  shent,  to  spoken  generally. 

My  sone,  thy  tonge  shuldest  thou  restreine 

At  aUe  time,  but  whan  thou  dost  thy  peine 

To  speke  of  God  in  honour  and  prayere. 

The  firste  vertue,  sone,  if  thou  wolt  lere. 

Is  to  restreine,  and  kepen  wel  thy  tonge  ; 

Thus  leren  children,  whan  that  they  l^  yonge. 

3iy  sone,  of  mochel  speking  evil  avised, 

Ther  lease  speking  had  ynough  suffised. 


Cometh  mochel  harme ;  thus  was  me  told  and  taught ; 

In  mochel  speche  sinne  wanteth  naught 

Woflt  thou  wherof  a  rakel  tonge  serveth  ! 

Right  as  a  swerd  forcutteth  and  forkerveth 

An  arme  atwo,  my  dere  sone,  right  so 

A  tonge  cutteth  frendship  all  atwo. 

A  jangler  is  to  God  abhominable. 

Rede  Salomon,  so  wise  and  honourable, 

Rede  David  in  lus  Psalmes,  rede  Senek. 

My  sone,  speke  not,  but  with  thyn  hed  thou  beek| 

Dissimule  as  thou  were  defe,  if  that  thou  here 

A  janglour  speke  of  perilous  matere. 

The  Fleming  sayth,  and  leme  if  that  thee  lest. 

That  litel  jangling  causeth  mochel  rest. 

My  sone,  if  thou  no  wicked  word  hast  said. 

Thee  thar  not  dreden  for  to  be  bewraid ; 

But  he  that  hath  missayd,  I  dare  wel  sain. 

He  may  by  no  way  dope  his  word  again. 

Thing  that  is  sayd  is  sayd,  and  forth  it  goth. 

Though  him  repent,  or  be  him  never  so  lotk^ 

He  is  his  thral,  to  whom  that  he  hath  sayd 

A  tale,  of  which  he  is  now  evil  apaid. 

My  sone,  beware,  and  be  non  auetour  newe 

Of  tidings,  whether  they  ben  false  or  trewe ; 

Wher  so  thou  come,  amdnges  high  or  lowe, 

Kepe  wel  thy  tonge,  and  thinke  upon  the  ctowek 
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Br  that  the  Manciple  had  hu  tale  ended. 
The  Sonne  fro  the  south  line  was  descended 
So  lowe,  that  it  ne  was  not  to  my  sight 
Degrees  nine  and  twenty  as  of  hight. 
Foure  of  the  clok  it  was  tho,  as  I  gesse, 
For  enleven  foot,  a  Utel  more  or  lesee, 
My  shadow  was  at  thilke  time,  as  there, 
Oi  swiche  feet  as  my  lengthe  parted  were 
^Q  six  feet  equal  of  proportion. 
Therwith  the  mones  exaltation, 
In  mene  Libra,  alway  gan  ascende, 
Aa  we  were  entring  at  the  thorpes  ende. 
^or  which  our  hoete,  as  he  was  wont  to  gie, 
A^  in  this  cas,  our  jolly  compas:nie, 
^id  in  this  wise  ;  lordings,  everich  on, 
£^ow  lacketh  us  no  tales  mo  than  on. 
fulfilled  is  ray  sentence  and  my  decree  ; 
^  trowe  that  we  han  herd  of  eche  degree. 
A^lmoet  fulfilled  is  myn  ordinance ; 
Jjpray  to  God  so  yeve  him  right  good  chance, 
^t*liafc  telleth  us  this  tale  lustily. 

Sire  preest,  quod  he,  art  tliou  a  vicaryl 
^r  art  thou  a  Person  !  say  Hoth  by  thy  fay. 
^te  what  thou  be,  ne  breke  thou  not  our  play ; 
^or  erery  man,  save  thou,  hath  told  his  tale. 
XJnbokel,  and  shew  us  what  is  in  thy  male. 
^oir  trewelv  me  thinketh  by  thy  chere, 
^hou  shuldest  knitte  up  wel  a  gret  matere. 
^ell  OS  a  fable  anon,  for  cockcs  bones. 
Ttiis  Person  him  answered  al  at  ones  ; 


Thou  getest  fable  non  ytold  for  me^ 

For  Poule,  that  writeth  unto  Timothe, 

Repreveth  hem  that  weiven  sothfastnesse. 

And  tellen  fables,  and  swiche  wretchednease. 

Why  shuld  I  sowen  draf  out  of  my  fist. 

Whan  I  may  sowen  whete,  if  that  me  list  t 

For  which  I  say,  if  that  you  list  to  here 

Moralitee,  and  vertuous  matere. 

And  than  that  ye  wol  yeve  me  audience, 

I  wold  ful  fain  at  Cristes  reverence 

Don  you  plesance  leful,  as  I  can. 

But  trusteth  wel,  I  am  a  sotheme  man, 

I  cannot  geste,  rom,  ram,  ruf,  by  my  letter, 

And,  God  wote,  rime  hold  I  but  litel  better. 

And  therfore  if  you  list,  I  wo!  not  glose, 

I  wol  you  tell  a  litel  tale  in  prose. 

To  knitte  up  all  this  feste,  and  make  an  enda  { 

And  Jesu  for  his  grace  wit  me  sonde 

To  shewen  you  the  way  in  this  viage 

Of  thilke  parfit  glorious  pilgrimage. 

That  hight  Jerusalem  celestial. 

And  if  ye  vouchesauf,  anon  I  shal 

Beginne  upon  my  tale,  for  which  I  pray 

Tell  your  avis«  I  can  no  better  say. 

But  natheles  this  meditation 
I  put  it  ay  under  correction 
Of  clerkes,  for  I  am  not  textue! ; 
I  take  but  the  sentence,  trusteth  me  wel. 
Therfore  I  make  a  protestation. 
That  I  wol  standen  to  correction. 

Upon  this  word  we  han  assented  sone : 
For,  as  us  semed,  it  was  for  to  don. 
To  enden  in  som  vertuous  sentence. 
And  for  to  yeve  him  space  and  audience  ; 
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And  bade  our  hoste  he  shulde  to  him  say, 
Tliat  alle  we  to  tell  his  tale  him  pray. 

Our  hoBte  had  the  wordee  for  us  alle ; 
Sire  preest,  quod  he,  now  faire  you  befalle ; 
Say  what  yon  list,  and  we  shul  gladly  here. 
And  with  that  word  he  said  in  this  manere  ; 
Telleth,  quod  he,  your  meditationn. 
But  hasteth  you,  the  sonne  wol  adoun. 
Beth  fructuous,  and  that  in  litel  space. 
And  to  do  wel  God  sende  you  his  grace. 


THE  PERSONES  TALE. 


OuB  swttte  Lord  Gk>d  of  heren,  that  no  man  wol 
perish,  hut  wol  that  we  comen  all  to  the  know- 
todiing  of  him,  and  to  the  hlisful  lif  that  is  par- 
durable,  amonesteth  us  by  the  Prophet  Jeremie, 
that  sayih  in  this  wise  :  Stondeth  upon  the  wayee, 
and  seeth  and  axeth  of  the  olde  pathes ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  olde  sentences  ;  which  is  the  good  way  : 
and  walketh  in  that  way,  and  ye  shul  finde  re- 
freshing for  your  soules.  Many  bon  the  wayes 
spirituel  that  leden  folk  to  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist, 
and  to  the  regne  of  glory :  of  which  wayes,  ther 
is  a  fnl  noble  way,  and  wel  covenable,  which  may 
not  faille  to  man  ne  to  woman,  that  thurgh  sinne 
hath  misgon  fro  the  right  way  of  Jerusalem 
eelestial ;  and  this  way  is  deped  penance ;  of 
which  man  shuld  gladly  herken  and  enqueren 
with  all  his  herte,  to  wete,  what  is  penance,  and 
whennes  it  is  cleped  penance,  and  how  many 
maneres  ben  of  actions  or  workings  of  penance, 
and  how  many  spices  ther  ben  of  penance,  and 
which  thinges  apperteinen  and  behoven  to  pe- 
nance, and  which  thinges  distroublen  penance. 

Seint  Ambrose  sayth.  That  penance  is  the 
plaining  of  man  for  the  gilt  that  he  hath  don,  and 
no  more  to  do  any  thing  for  which  him  ought  to 
plaine.  And  som  doctour  sayth  :  Penance  is  the 
waymenting  of  man  that  sorweth  for  his  sinne, 
and  peineth  himself,  for  he  hath  misdon.  Penance, 
with  certain  circumstances,  is  veray  repentance  of 
man,  that  holdeth  hirnseU*  in  sorwe  and  other 
peine  for  his  giltes :  and  for  he  shal  be  veray 
penitent,  he  shal  first  bewailen  the  sinnes  that  he 
nath  don,  and  stedfastly  purposen  in  his  herte  to 
have  shrift  of  mouth,  and  to  don  satisfaction,  and 
never  to  don  thing,  for  which  him  ought  more  to 
oewayle  or  complaine,  and  to  continue  in  good 
werkes  :  or  elles  his  repentance  may  not  availe. 
For  as  Seint  Isidor  sayth ;  he  is  a  japer  and  a 
gabber,  and  not  veray  repentant,  Uiat  eftsones 
doUi  thing,  for  which  him  oweth  to  repent. 
Weping,  and  not  for  to  stint  to  do  sinne,  may  not 
availe.  But  natheles,  men  shuld  hope,  that  at 
every  time  that  man  falleth,  be  it  never  so  oft, 
that  he  may  arise  thurgh  penance,  if  he  have 
grace  :  but  certain,  it  is  gret  doute.  For  as  saith 
Seint  Gregorie  ;  unnethes  ariseth  he  out  of  sinne, 
that  is  charged  with  the  charge  of  evil  usage. 
And  therfore  repentant  folk,  that  stint  for  to  sinne, 
and  forlete  sinne  or  that  sinne  forlete  hem,  holy 
chirche  holdeth  hem  siker  of  hir  salvation.  And 
he  that  sinneth,  and  vcraily  repenteth  him  in  his 
last  day,  holy  chirche  yet  hopetn  his  salvation,  by 
the  grete  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  for  his 
repentance :  but  take  ye  the  siker  and  certain 
wi|y. 


And  now  sith  I  have  declared  you,  what  thing 
is  penance,  now  ye  shul  understond,  that  ther  beu 
three  actions  of  penance.  The  first  is,  that  a 
man  be  baptised  afker  that  he  hath  sinned.  Seint 
Augustine  sayth  ;  but  he  be  penitent  for  his  old 
sinful  lif,  he  may  not  beginne  the  uewe  clene  lif  : 
for  certes,  if  he  be  baptised  without  penitence  of 
his  old  gilt,  he  reoeiveth  the  marke  of  baptisme, 
but  not  the  grace,  ne  the  remission  of  his  sinnes, 
til  he  have  veray  repentance.  Another  defaute 
is,  that  men  don  dedly  sinne  after  that  they  have 
received  baptisme.  The  thridde  defaute  is,  thai 
men  fiill  in  venial  sinnes  after  hir  baptismie,  fro 
day  to  day.  Therof  sayth  Seint  Augustine,  that 
penance  of  good  and  humble  folk  is  the  penance 
of  every  day. 

The  spices  of  penance  ben  three.  That  on  of 
hem  is  solempne,  another  is  commune,  and  the 
thridde  privee.  Thilke  penance,  that  is  solempne,  is 
in  two  maneres  ;  as  to  be  put  out  of  holy  chirche  in 
lenton,  for  slaughter  of  children,  and  swiche  maner 
thing.  Another  is  whan  a  man  hath  sinned 
openly,  of  which  sinne  the  fame  is  openly  spoken 
in  the  contree :  and  than  holy  chirche  by  jugement 
distreyneth  him  for  to  do  open  penance.  Com- 
mun  penance  is,  that  preestes  enjoinen  men  in 
certain  cas :  as  for  to  go  paraventure  naked  on 
pilgrimage,  or  bare  foot.  Privee  penance  ife 
thuke,  that  men  don  all  dav  for  privee  sinnes,  of 
which  we  shrive  us  prively,  and  receive  privee 
penance. 

Now  shalt  thou  understond  what  is  behoveful 
and  necessary  to  every  parfit  penance  :  and  this 
stent  on  three  thinges  ;  contrition  of  herte,  con- 
fiession  of  mouth,  and  satisfaction.  For  which 
sayth  Seint  John  Chrisostome :  penance  distreineth 
a  man  to  accept  beniniely  every  peine,  that  him 
is  enjoined,  witn  contrition  of  herte,  and  shrift  of 
mouth,  with  satisfaction,  and  working  of  all  maner 
humilitee.  And  this  is  fruitful  penance  avenst 
tho  three  thinges,  in  which  we  wrathen  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist :  this  is  to  say,  by  delit  in  thinking,  by 
rechelesnease  in  speking,  and  by  wicked  sinfo! 
working.  And  avenst  these  wicked  giltes  is 
penance,  that  may  be  likened  unto  a  tree. 

The  rote  of  this  tree  is  contrition,  that  hideth 
him  in  the  herte  of  him  that  is  veray  repentant, 
right  as  the  rote  of  the  tree  hideth  him  in  the 
erthe.  Of  this  rote  of  contrition  springeth  a 
stalke,  that  bereth  branches  and  loves  of  confes- 
sion, and  fruit  of  satisfaction.  Of  which  Crist 
sayth  in  his  gospell ;  doth  ye  digne  frnit  of  penU 
tence ;  for  by  this  fruit  mow  men  understonde 
and  knowe  this  tree,  and  not  by  the  rote  that  is 
hid  in  the  herte  of  man,  ne  by  the  branches,  no 
the  leves  of  confession.  And  therfore  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist  saith  thus ;  by  the  fruit  of  hem  shal 
ye  knowe  hem.  Of  this  rote  also  springeth  a 
seed  of  grace,  which  seed  is  moder  of  sikemesse, 
and  this  seed  is  eger  and  bote.  The  grace  of 
this  seed  springeth  of  Grod,  thurgh  remembrance 
on  the  day  of  dome,  and  on  the  peines  of  helle. 
Of  this  raatere  saith  Salomon,  that  in  the  dredeof 
God  man  forletteth  his  sinne.  The  beta  of  this 
sede  is  the  love  of  God,  and  the  desiring  of  the 
joye  perdurable.  This  hete  draweth  the  herte  of 
man  to  God,  and  doth  him  hate  his  sinne.  For 
sothly,  ther  is  nothing  that  savoureth  so  sUe  to  a 
child,  as  the  milke  of  his  norice,  ne  nothing  is  to 
him  more  abhominable  than  that  milke,  whan  it  if 
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medled  with  other  mete.  Right  bo  the  sinful 
man  tliat  loveth  his  sinne,  him  semeth,  that  it  is  to 
him  most  swete  of  any  thing  ;  but  fro  that  time 
that  he  loreth  sadly  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  and  de- 
sireth  the  lif  perdurable,  ther  is  to  him  nothing 
more  abhominable.  For  sothly  the  lawe  of  God 
is  the  love  of  Gk>d.  For  which  David  the  prophet 
■ayth  ;  I  hare  lored  thy  lawe,  and  hated  wicked. 
nesse  :  he  that  loveth  God,  kepeth  his  lawe  and 
his  word.  This  tree  saw  the  prophet  Daniel  in 
ipirit,  upon  the  vision  of  Nabuchodonosor,  whan 
he  oounseiled  him  to  do  penance.  Penance  is  the 
tree  of  lif,  to  hem  that  it  receiven  :  and  he  that 
holdeth  him  in  veray  penance,  is  blisful,  after  the 
sentence  of  Salomon. 

In  this  penance  or  contrition  man  shal  under- 
■tond  foure  thinges  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  is  contri- 
tion ;  and  which  ben  the  causes  that  moven  a  man 
to  contrition  ;  and  how  he  shuld  be  contrite  ;  and 
what  contrition  availeth  to  the  sonle.  Than  is  it 
thus,  that  contrition  is  the  veray  sorwe  that  a  man 
receiveth  in  his  herte  for  his  sinnes,  with  sad  pur- 
pos  to  shriven  him,  and  to  do  penance,  and  never 
more  to  don  sinne.  And  this  sorwe  shal  be  in  this 
raaner,  as  sayth  Seint  Bernard  ;  it  shal  ben  hevy 
and  grevons,  and  ful  sharpe  and  poinant  in  herte  ; 
first,  for  a  man  hath  agilted  his  Lord  and  his 
ereatoor ;  and  more  sluurpe  and  poinant,  for  he 
nath  agilted  his  father  celestial ;  and  yet  more 
sharpe  and  poinant,  for  he  hath  wrathed  and 
agilted  him  that  boughte  him,  that  with  his  pre- 
cious blod  hath  delivered  us  fro  the  bondes  of  sinne, 
And  fro  the  crueltee  of  the  devil,  and  fro  the  pemes 
ofhelle. 

The  causes  that  ought  to  move  a  man  to  contri- 
tion ben  sixe.    First,  a  man  shal  remembre  him  of 
^is  sinnes.    But  loke  that  that  remembrance  ne  be 
"^  him  no  delit,  by  no  way,  but  grete  shame  and 
^orwe  for  his  sinnes.     For  Job  sayth,  sinful  men 
^on  werkes  worthy  of  confession.     Ajid  therfore 
lyth  Ezechiel ;  I  wol  remembre  me  all  the  yeres 
'  my  lif,  in  the  bittemesse  of  my  herte.  And   God 
lyth  in  the  Apocalipse ;  remembre  you  fro  whens 
^'^lat  ye  ben  fall,  for  before  the  time  that  ye  sinned^ 
.^lire  weren  children  of  God,  and  limmes  of  the  regno 
^=»f  God  ;  but  for  your  sinne  ye  ben  waxen  thral  and 
^^<>ale ;  membres  of  the  fende  ;  hate  of  angels ; 
^^lannder  of  holy  chirche,  and  fode  of  the  false 
^^MLipent ;  perpetuel  matere  of  the  fire  of  belle  ;  and 
.^ret  more  foule  and  abhominable,  for  ye  trespassen 
-^^o  oft  times,  as  doth  the  hound  that  tometh  again 
^^o  ete  his  owen  spewing ;  and  yet  fouler,  for  your 
^^ng  continuing  in  sinne,  and  your  sinful  usage,  for 
^rhieh  ye  be  roten  in  your  sinnes,  as  a  beest  in  his 
^ionge.    Swiche  manere  though  tes  make  a  man  to 
^lave  shame  of  his  sinne,  and  no  delit ;  as  God  saith, 
^y  the  Prophet  Ezechiel ;  ye  shul  remembre  you 
^>f  your  wayes,  and  they  shul  displese  you.    Sothly, 
I        Sinnes  ben  the  waies  that  lede  folk  to  hell. 
I  The  second  cause  that  ought  to  make  a  man  to 

\       Mm,re  disdeigne  of  sinne  is  this,  that,  as  saith  Seint 
\       X^eter,  who  so  doth  sinne,  is  thral  to  sinne,  and 
\      «inne  pntteth  a  man  in  gret  thraldom.    And  ther- 
\      lore  sayth  the  Prophet  Ezechiel ;  I  went  sorweful, 
I     «nd  had  disdeigne  of  myself.    Gertes,  wel  ought  a 
\     man  have  disdeigne  of  sinne,  and  withdrawe  him 
\    fit>  that  thraldom  and  vilany.    And  lo,  what  sayth 
1    Seneke  in  this  mater.    He  saith  thus ;  though  I 
I   wist,  that  neither  God  ne  man  shuld  never  know 
I  \  yet  wold  I  have  disdeigne  for  to  do  titme.     And 


the  same  Seneke  also  sayth :  I  am  borne  to  greter 
thinges,  than  to  be  thral  to  my  body,  or  for  to  make 
of  my  body  a  thral.  Ne  a  fouler  thiral  may  no  man, 
ne  woman,  make  of  his  body,  than  for  to  yeve  his 
body  to  sinne.  Al  were  it  the  foulest  ehorle,  or 
the  foulest  woman  that  liveth,  and  lest  of  value, 
yet  is  he  than  more  foule,  and  more  in  servitude. 
Ever  fro  the  higher  degree  that  man  falleth,  the 
more  is  he  thral,  and  more  to  God  and  to  the  world 
vile  and  abhqminable.  O  good  God,  wel  ought  a 
man  have  disdeigne  of  sinne,  sith  that  thurgh  smne, 
ther  he  was  free,  he  is  made  bond.  And  therfore 
sayth  Seint  Augustine :  if  thou  hast  disdeigne  of 
thy  servant,  if  he  offend  or  sinne,  have  thou  than 
disdeigne,  that  thou  thy  self  shuldest  do  sinne. 
Take  reward  of  thin  owen  value,  that  thou  ne  be 
to  foule  to  thyself.  AUs  !  wel  oushten  they  than 
have  disdeigne  to  be  servants  and  uiralles  to  sinne, 
and  sore  to  be  ashamed  of  hemself,  that  God  of  his 
endles  goodnesse  hath  sette  in  high  estat,  or  yeve 
hem  witte,  strength  of  body,  hele,  beautee,  or  pros- 
peritee,  and  bought  hem  fro  the  deth  with  his  herte 
blood,  that  they  so  unkindly  agains  his  gentillesse, 
quiten  him  so  vilainsly,  to  slaughter  of  hir  owen 
soules.  O  good  God  !  ye  women  that  ben  of  gret 
beautee,  remembreth  you  on  the  proverbe  of  Salo- 
mon, that  likeneth  a  faire  woman,  that  is  a  fool  of 
hire  body,  to  a  ring  of  gold  that  is  wome  in  the 
groine  of  a  sowe  :  for  right  as  a  sowe  wroteth  in 
every  oi*dure,  so  wroteth  the  hire  beautee  in 
stinking  ordure  of  sinne. 

The  thridde  cause,  that  ought  to  move  a  man  to 
contrition,  is  drede  of  the  day  of  dome,  and  of  the 
horrible  peines  of  helle.     For  as  Seint  Jerome 
sayth  :  at  every  time  that  me  remembreth  of  the 
day  of  dome,  I  quake :  for  whan  I  ete  or  drinke, 
or  do  wliat  so  I  do,  ever  semeth  me  that  the  trompe 
sowneth  in  min  eres  :  riseth  ye  up  that  ben  ded, 
and  comcth  to  the  jugement.    0  good  God  !  moche 
ought  a  man  to  dnde  swiche  a  jugement,  ther  as 
we  shul  be  alle,  as  Seint  Poule  sayth,  before  the 
streit  jugement  of  oure  Lord  Jesu  Crist ;  wheras 
he  shal  make  a  general  congregation,  wheras  no 
man  may  be  absent ;  for  oertes  ther  availeth  non 
essoine  ne  non  excusation  ;  and  not  only,  tliat  our 
defautes  shul  be  juged,  but  eke  that  all  our  werkea 
shul  openly  be  knowen.     And,  as  sayth  Seint 
Bernard,  ther  ne  shal  no  pleting  availe,  ne  no 
sleight :  we  shal  yeve  rekening  of  everich   idle 
word.     Ther  shal  we  have  a  juge  that  may  not  be 
deceived  ne  corrupt ;  and  why  I  forcertes,  all  our 
thoughtes  ben  discovered,  as  to  him :  ne  for  prayer, 
ne  for  mede,  he  wil  not  be  corrupt.     And  therfore 
saith  Salomon :  the  wrath  of  God  ne  wol  not  spare  no 
wight,  for  prayer  ne  for  yeft.    And  therfore  at  the 
day  of  dome  tlier  is  non  hope  to  escape.    Wherfore, 
as  sayth  Seint  Anselme,  ful  gret  anguish  shal  the 
sinful  folk  have  at  that  time :  ther  shal  be  the 
Sterne  and  wroth  juge  sitting  above,  and  under 
him  the  horrible  pitte  of  helle  open,  to  destroy  him 
that  wolde  not  beknowen  his  sinnes,  which  sinnes 
shullen  openly  be  shewed  before  God  and  before 
every  creature  :  and  on  the  left  side,  mo  Divels 
than  any  herte  may  thinke,  for  to  hary  and  drawe 
the  sinful  soules  to  the  pitte  of  helle  :  and  within 
the  hertes  of  folk  shal  be  the  biting  conscience, 
and  without  forth  shal  be  the  world  all  brenning. 
Whither  than  shal  the  wretched  sonle  flee  to  hide 
him  !  Certes  he  may  not  hide  him,  he  must  come 
forth  and  shnwe  him.    For  certes^  as  saith  Seii.( 
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Jerome,  the  erth  shal  cast  him  out  of  it,  and  the 
see,  and  also  the  aire,  that  shal  be  ful  of  thonder 
cUppes  and  lightnings.  Now  sothly,  who  so  wU 
remembre  him  of  these  thinges,  I  gesse  that  his 
sinnes  shal  not  tome  him  to  delit,  but  to  grete 
sorwe,  for  drede  of  the  peine  of  helle.  And  ther- 
fore  saith  Job  to  Grod  :  suffer,  Lord,  that  I  may 
a  while  bewaile  and  bewepe,  or  I  go  without  re- 
toming  to  the  derke  londe,  ycovered  with  the 
derkenesse  of  deth  ;  to  the  lonae  of  misese  and  of 
derkenesse,  wheras  is  the  shadowe  of  deth ;  wheras 
is  non  ordre  ne  ordinance,  but  grisly  drede  that 
ever  shal  last.  Lo,  here  may  ye  see,  that  Job 
prayed  respite  a  while,  to  bewope  and  waile  his 
trespas:  for  sothely  on  day  of  respite  is  better 
than  all  the  tresour  of  this  world.  And  for  as 
moche  as  a  man  may  acquite  himself  before  Grod 
by  penitence  in  this  world,  and  not  bv  tresour, 
therfore  shuld  he  pray  to  Grod  to  yeve  him  respite 
a  while,  to  bewepen  and  bewailen  his  trespas :  for 
oertes,  all  the  sorwe  that  a  man  might  make  fro 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  n'is  but  a  litel  thing, 
at  regard  of  the  sorwe  of  helle.  The  cause  why 
that  Job  clepeth  helle  the  londe  of  derkenesse  ; 
understondeth,  that  he  clepeth  it  londe  or  erth,  for 
it  is  stable  and  never  shal  faile  ;  and  derke,  for 
he  that  is  in  helle  hath  defaute  of  light  naturel ; 
for  certes  the  derke  light,  that  shal  come  out  of 
the  fire  that  ever  shal  brenne,  shall  tome  hem  all 
to  peine  that  be  in  helle,  for  it  sheweth  hem  the 
horrible  Divels  that  hem  turmenten.  Corered 
with  the  derkenesse  of  deth  ;-that  is  to  say,  that 
he  that  is  in  helle,  shal  hare  defaute  of  the  sight 
of  God  ;  for  certes  the  sight  of  God  is  the  lif  per- 
durable. The  derknesse  of  deth,  ben  the  sinnes 
tliat  the  wretched  man  hath  don,  which  that  dis- 
troublen  him  to  see  the  face  of  God,  right  as  a 
derke  cloud  bet  wane  us  and  the  sonne.  It  is  londe 
of  misese,  because  that  ther  ben  three  maner  of 
defautes  ayenst  three  thinges  that  folk  of  this 
world  ban  in  this  present  lif ;  that  is  to  say,  lio- 
noures,  delites,  and  richeases.  Ayenst  honour  have 
they  in  helle  shame  and  confusion :  for  wel  ye  wote, 
that  men  clepen  honour  the  reverence  that  man 
doth  to  man  ;  but  in  helle  is  nou  honour  ne  reve- 
rence ;  for  certes  no  more  reverence  shal  be  don 
ther  to  a  king,  than  to  a  knave.  For  which  God 
sayth  by  the  Prophet  Jeremie  ;  the  folk,  tliat  me 
despisen,  shal  be  in  despite.  Honour  is  also  cleped 
gret  lordeship.  Ther  shal  no  wight  serven  other, 
but  of  harme  and  turment.  Honour  is  also  cleped 
gret  dignitee  and  highnesse ;  but  in  helle  shal 
tiiey  be  alle  fortroden  of  divels.  As  God  saitli ; 
the  horrible  DCtcIs  shul  gon  and  comen  upon  the 
hedes  of  damp  led  folk  :  and  this  is,  for  as  moche 
as  the  higher  that  they  were  in  this  present  lif, 
the  more  shul  they  be  abated  and  defouled  in  helle. 
Ayenst  the  richesse  of  this  world  shul  they  have 
misese  of  poverte,  and  this  poverte  shal  be  in 
foui*e  thinges :  in  defaute  of  tresour ;  of  which 
David  sayth  ;  the  riche  folk  that  enbraceden  and 
oneden  aU  hir  herte  to  tresour  of  this  world,  shul 
siepe  in  the  sloping  of  deth,  and  nothmg  ne  shul 
they  find  in  hur  hondes  of  all  hir  tresour.  And 
moreover,  the  misese  of  helle  shal  be  in  defaute  of 
mete  and  drink.  For  God  sayth  thus  by  Moyses : 
they  shul  be  wasted  with  honger,  and  the  briddes 
of  hello  shul  devoure  hem  with  bitter  deth,  and 
the  gall  of  the  dragon  shal  ben  hir  drinke,  and  the 
venime  of  the  dragon  hir  morsels.    And  further 


over  hir  misese  shal  be  in  defaute  of  clothing,  f(»r 
they  shul  be  naked  in  body,  as  of  clothing,  save 
the  fire  in  which  they  brenne,  and  oUier  nlthes  ; 
and  naked  shul  they  be  in  soule,  of  all  maner  ver- 
tues,  which   that  is  the  clothing  of  the  soule. 
Wher  ben. than  the  gay  robes,  and  softe  shetes, 
and  the  fyn  shertes!    Lo,  what  aayth  God  of 
heven  by  the  Prophet  Esaie,  that  under  hem  shul 
be  strewed  mothes,  and  hir  covertures  shul  ben 
of  wormes  of  helle.      And  further  over  hir  misesu 
shal  be  in  defaute  of  frendes,  for  he  is  not  poure 
that  hath  good  frendes :  but  titer  is  no  frend  ;  for 
neither  God  ne  no  good  creature  shal  be  freud  to 
hem,  and  everich  of  hem  shal  hate  other  with 
dedly  hate.     The  sonnes  and  the  doughters  slial 
rebel  ayenst  father  and  mother,  and  kinred  ayenst 
kinred,  and  chiden  and  despisen  echo  other,  both 
day  and  night,  as  God  sayth  by  the  Prophet 
Micheas.    And  the  loving  children,  that  whilom 
loveden  so  fleshly,  everich  of  hem  wold  eten  other 
if  they  might.     For  how  shuld  they  love  togeder 
in  the  peines  of  helle,  whan  they  hated  echo  other  in 
the  prosperitee  of  this  lif !    For  truste  wel,  hir 
fleshly  love  was  dedly  hate.   As  saith  the  Prophet 
David  :  who  so  that  loveth  wickednesse,  he  hateih 
his  owen  soule,  and  who  so  hateth  his  owea  soule, 
certes  he  may  love  non  other  wight  in  no  manere : 
and  therfore  in  helle  is  no  solace  ne  no  frendship,but 
ever  the  more  kinredes  that  ben  in  helle,  the  more 
curaing,  the  more  chiding,  and  the  more  dedly 
hate  ther  is  among  hem.     And  further  over  tlier 
they  shul  have  defaute  of  all  maner  delites,  for 
certes  delites  ben  after  the  appetites  of  the  fi  ve  wi  ttes , 
as  sight,  liering,  smelling,  savouring,  and  touching. 
But  in  helle  hir  sight  shal  be  ful  of  derkenesse  and 
of  smoke,  and  hir  eyen  ful  of  teres ;  and  hir  herin;; 
ful  of  waimenting  and  griuting  of  teeth,  as  saytli 
Jesu  Crist :  hir  nosethirles  shul  be  ful  of  stinking : 
and,  as  saith  Esay  the  Prophet,  hir   savourin;; 
shal  be  ful  of  bitter  galle  ;  and  touching  of  all  hir 
b<»dy,  shal  be  covered  with  fire  that  never  shal 
quenche,  and  with  wormes  that  never  shal  die,  as 
God  sayth  by  the  mouth  of  £^y.     And  for  as 
moche  as  they  shul  not  wene  that  they  mow  dieu 
for  peine,  and  by  deth  flee  fi*o  peine,  that  mow 
they  undcrstonde  in  the  word  of  Job,  that  suph  ; 
Ther  is  the  shadow  of  deth.     Certes  a  shadowe 
liath  likenesse  of  the  thing  of  which  it  is  shadowed, 
but  shadowe  is  not  the  same  thing  of  which  it  is 
shadowed  :  right  so  fareth  the  peine  of  helle  ;  it 
is  like  deth,  for  the  horrible  anguish  ;   and  why ! 
for  it  peineth  hem  ever  as  though  they  shuld  die 
anon  ;   but  certes  they  shul  not  dien.      For  ae 
sayth  Seint  Gregory  ;  To  wretched  caitifes  shal  be 
deth  withouten  deth,  and  eude  withouten  ende, 
and  defaute  withouten  failing  ;  for  hir  deth  shal 
alway  live,  and  hir  ende  shal  ever  more  beginne, 
and  hir  defaute  shal  never  faile.     And  tlierfure 
sayth  Seint  John  the  Evangelist ;  They  shul  fulo«r 
deth,  and  they  shul  not  finde  him,  and  they  shut 
desire  to  die,  and  deth  shal  flee  from  hem.    And 
eke  Job  saith,  that  in  helle  is  non  ordre  of  rule. 
And  al  be  it  so,  that  God  hath  create  all  thing  in 
right  ordre,  and  nothing  withouten  ordre,  but  all 
thinges  ben  ordred  and  nombred,  yet  nathelee  they 
that  ben  dampued  ben  nothing  in  ordre,  ne  hold 
non  ordre.     For  the  erth  shal  here  hem  no  fruite ; 
(for,  as  the  Prophet  David  sayeth,  God  shal  destroy 
the  fruite  of  the  erth,  as  fro  hem)  ne  water  shal 
yeve  hem  no  moisture,  ne  the  aire  no  refrealiioi. 


ne  the  fire  no  light.  For  as  sayth  Seint  Basil ; 
The  brenniug  of  the  fire  of  this  world  shal  God 
yeve  in  helle  to  hem  that  ben  dampned,  but  the 
light  and  the  clerenesse  shal  be  yeve  in  heven  to 
his  children  ;  right  as  the  good  man  yeveth  flesh 
to  his  children,  and  bones  to  his  houudes.  And 
for  they  shul  have  non  hope  to  escape,  sayth  Job 
at  last,  that  ther  shal  horrour  and  grisly  drede 
dwellen  withouten  ende.  Horrour  is  alway  drede 
uf  hanne  that  is  to  come,  and  this  drede  shal  alway 
dwell  in  the  hertes  of  hem  that  ben  dampned. 
And  therfore  han  they  lome  all  hir  hope  for  seven 
eaoses.  First,  for  God  that  is  hir  juge  shal  be 
withouten  mercie  to  hem ;  and  they  may  not  pleSe 
him ;  ne  non  of  his  halwes  ;  ne  they  may  yeve 
nothing  for  hir  raunsom ;  ne  they  have  no  rois  to 
Bpeke  to  him  ;  ne  they  may  not  flee  fro  peine  ;  ne 
they  hare  no  goodnesse  in  hem  that  they  may 
shew  to  deliver  hem  fro  peine.  And  therfore 
sayth  Salomon  ;  The  wicked  man  dieth,  and  whan 
he  is  ded,  he  shal  have  non  hope  to  escape  fro 
peine.  Who  so  than  wold  wel  understonde  these 
peines,  and  bethinke  him  wel  that  he  hath  deserved 
these  peines  for  his  sinnes,  certes  he  shulde  have 
more  talent  to  sighen  and  to  wepe,  than  for  to 
singe  and  playe.  For  as  sayth  Salomon  ;  Who  so 
that  had  the  science  to  know  the  peines  that  ben 
established  and  ordeined  for  sinne,  he  wold  forsake 
sinne.  That  science,  saith  Seint  Austin,  maketh 
a  man  to  waimenten  in  his  herte. 

The  fourthe  point,  that  oughte  make  a  man 
have  contrition,  is  the  sorweful  remembrance  of 
the  good  dedes  that  he  hath  lefte  to  don  hero  in 
erthe,  and  also  the  good  that  he  hath  lorne. 
Sothly  the  good  werkes  that  he  hath  lefte,  either 
they  be  the  good  werkes  that  he  wrought  er  he 
fell  into  dedly  sinne,  or  elles  the  good  werkes  that 
be  wrought  while  he  lay  in  sume.  Sothly  the 
good  werkes  that  ho  did  before  that  he  fell  in 
dedly  sinne,  ben  all  mortified,  astoned,  and  dulled 
by  the  eft  sinning  :  the  other  werkes  that  he 
wrought  while  he  lay  in  sinne,  they  ben  utterly 
ded,  as  to  the  lif  perdurable  in  heven.  Than 
thilke  good  werkes  that  ben  mortified  by  eft  sin- 
ning, which  he  did  while  he  was  in  charitee, 
noun  never  quicken  ayen  without  veray  penitence. 
4nd  therof  sayth  Grod  by  the  mouth  of  Ezechiel ; 
f  the  rightful  man  retome  again  fro  his  right- 
♦kneaae  and  do  wickednesse,  shal  he  liven  !  nay  ; 
for  all  the  good  werkes  that  he  hath  wrought, 
ihal  never  be  in  remembrance,  for  he  shal  die  in 
'UB  sinne.  And  upon  thilke  chapitre  sayth  Seint 
2rregorie  thns  ;  tnat  we  shal  understonde  this 
principally,  that  when  we  don  dedly  sinne,  it  is  for 
nought  than  to  remembre  or  drawe  into  memorie 
the  good  werkes  that  we  have  wrought  befom  : 
for  certes  in  the  working  of  dedly  sinne,  ther  is 
no  trust  in  no  good  werk  that  we  have  don 
befom ;  that  is  to  say,  as  for  to  have  'therby  the 
lif  perdurable  in  heven.  But  natheles,  the  good 
werkes  quicken  again  and  com«n  again,  and  heipe 
and  araile  to  have  the  hf  perdurable  in  heven, 
whan  we  have  contrition :  but  sothly  the  good 
werkes  that  men  don  while  they  ben  in  dedly 
•inoe,  for  as  moche  as  they  were  don  in  dedly 
sinne,  they  may  never  quicken  :  for  certes,  thing 
that  never  had  lif,  may  never  quicken:  and 
nathdes,  al  be  it  so  that  they  availen  not  to  have 
the  lif  perdurable,  yet  availen  they  to  abreggen 
*be  pcme  of  helle,  or  elles  to  get  temporal  rich- 


esses,  or  elles  that  God  wol  the  rather  enlumine 
or  light  the  herte  of  the  sinful  man  to  have 
repentance  ;  and  eke  they  availen  for  to  usen  a 
man  to  do  good  werkes,  that  the  fende  have  the 
lesse  power  of  his  soule.  And  thus  the  curteis 
Lord  Jesu  Crist  ne  woU  that  no  good  werk  that 
men  don  be  loste,  for  in  somwhat  it  shal  araile. 
But  for  as  moche  as  the  good  werkes  that  men 
don  while  they  ben  in  good  lif,  ben  all  amortised 
by  sinne  folowing,  and  eke  sith  all  the  good  werkes 
that  men  don  while  they  ben  in  dedly  sinne,  ben 
utterly  ded,  as  for  to  have  the  lif  peHurable,  wel 
may  that  num,  that  no  good  werk  ne  doth,  sing 
thilke  newe  Frenshe  song,  J'ay  tout  perdu  mnn 
temps,  et  mon  labour.  For  certes  sinne  bercveth 
a  man  both  goodnesse  of  nature,  and  eke  the 
goodnesse  of  grace.  For  sothly  the  grace  of  the 
holy  gost  fareth  like  fire  that  may  not  ben  idle  ; 
for  fire  faileth  anon  as  it  forletteth  his  werkin{]r> 
and  right  so  grace  faileth  anon  as  it  forletteth  his 
working.  Than  leseth  the  sinful  man  the  good- 
nesse of  glorie,  that  only  is  bight  to  good  men 
that  labouren  and  werken  wel.  Wel  may  he  be 
sory  than,  that  oweth  all  his  lif  to  God,  as  long  as 
he  hath  lived,  and  also  as  long  as  he  shal  live,* 
that  no  goodnesse  ne  hath  to  paie  with  his  dette 
to  Grod,  to  whom  he  oweth  all  his  lif :  for  trust 
wel  he  shal  yeve  accomptes,  as  sayth  Seint  Ber- 
nard, of  all  the  goodes  that  han  ben  yeven  him  in 
this  present  lif,  and  how  he  hath  hem  dispended, 
in  so  moche  that  ther  shal  not  perishe  an  here  of 
his  bed,  ne  a  moment  of  an  houre  ne  shal  not 
perishe  of  his  time,  that  he  ne  shal  yeve  therof  a 
rekening. 

The  flfthe  thing,  that  ought  to  move  a  man  to 
contrition,  is  remembrance  of  the  passion  that  our 
Lord  Jesu  Crist  suffered  for  our  sinnes.  For  as 
sayth  Seint  Bernard,  While  that  I  live,  I  shal 
have  remembrance  of  the  travailes  that  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist  suffered  in  preching,  his  werinesse  in 
traveling,  his  temptations  whan  he  fasted,  his  long 
wakinges  whan  he  prayed,  his  teres  whan  he  wept 
for  pitee  of  good  peple  :  the  wo  and  the  shame, 
and  the  filthe  that  men  sayden  to  him :  of  the 
foule  spitting  that  men  spitten  in  his  face,  of  the 
buffettes  that  men  yave  him  :  of  the  foule  mouthes 
and  of  the  foule  repreves  that  men  saiden  to 
him  :  of  the  nayles  with  which  he  was  nailed  to 
the  crosse ;  and  of  all  the  remenant  of  his  passion, 
that  he  suffred  for  mannes  sinne,  and  nothing  for 
his  gilte.  And  here  ye  shul  understand  that  in 
mannes  sinne  is  every  manor  order,  or  ordinance, 
toumed  up  so  doun.  For  it  is  soth,  that  God  and 
reson,  and  sensualitee,  and  the  body  of  man,  ben 
ordained,  that  everich  of  thise  foure  thlnges  shuld 
have  lordship  over  that  other  :  as  thus ;  God 
shuld  have  lordship  over  reson,  and  reson  over 
sensualitee,  and  sensualitee  over  the  body  of  man. 
But  sothly  whan  man  sinneth,  all  this  ordre,  cr 
ordinance,  is  turned  up  so  doun  ;  and  therfore 
than,  for  as  moche  as  reson  of  man  ne  wol  not  be 
subget  ne  obeisant  to  God,  that  is  his  lord  by 
right,  therfore  leiteth  it  the  lordship  that  it  shuld 
have  over  sensualitee,  and  eke  over  the  body  uf 
man  ;  and  why !  for  sensualitee  rebelleth  than 
ayenst  reson  :  and  by  that  way  leseth  reson  the 
lordship  over  sensualitee,  and  over  the  body.  For 
right  as  reson  is  rebel  to  Grod,  right  so  is  sen- 
sualitee rebel  to  reson,  and  the  body  also.  And 
certes  this  dinordlQaxkC^)  «xA  ^2k»A  x^)M^'axi«  ^xo. 
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Lord  Jesu  Crist  abought  apon  his  predous  body 
ful  dere  :  and  herkeneth  in  whiche  wise.  For  as 
moche  as  reson  is  rebel  to  God,  therfore  is  nuw 
worthy  to  have  sorwe,  and  to  be  ded.  This  sof- 
fred  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  for  man,  after  that  he 
had  be  betraied  of  his  disciple,  and  distreined  and 
bounde,  so  that  his  blood  brast  out  at  ereiy  nail 
of  his  hondes,  as  aaith  Seint  Augnstin.  And 
ferthermore,  for  as  moche  as  reson  of  man  wol 
not  dannt  sensualitee  whan  it  may,  therfore  is 
man  worthy  to  hare  shame :  and  this  suffered 
oor  Lord  Jesu  Crist  for  man,  whan  they  spitten  in 
his  visage.  And  fertherorer,  for  as  moche  as  the 
eaitif  b^y  of  man  is  rebel  both  to  reson  and  to 
sensualitee,  therfore  it  is  worthy  the  deth :  and 
this  suffered  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  upon  the  crosse, 
wheras  ther  was  no  part  of  his  body  free,  without 
grete  peine  and  bitter  passion.  And  all  this  suf- 
fred  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  that  never  forfaited  ;  and 
thus  ftayd  he :  To  moehel  am  I  peined,  for  thinges 
that  I  tiever  deserved :  and  to  moche  defouled  for 
shendship  that  man  is  worthy  to  have.  And 
therfore  may  the  sinful  man  wel  say,  as  sayth 
Seint  Bernard :  Accursed  be  the  bittemesse  of 
my  sinne,  for  whiche  ther  must  be  suffered  so 
moche  bittemesse.  For  certes,  after  the  divers 
discordance  of  our  wickednesse  was  the  passion  of 
Jesu  Crist  ordeined  in  divers  thinges  ;  as  thus. 
Certes  sinful  mannes  soule  is  betraied  of  the 
divel,  by  coveitise  of  temporel  pi-osperitee  ;  and 
scorned  by  disceite,  wluui  he  cheseth  fleshly 
aelites  ;  and  yet  it  is  turmented  by  impatience  of 
adversitee,  and  bespet  by  servage  and  subjection 
of  sinne  ;  and  at  the  last  it  is  slain  finally.  For 
this  discordance  of  sinful  man,  was  Jesu  Crist 
first  betraied  ;  and  after  that  was  he  bounde,  that 
came  for  to  unbinde  us  of  sinne  and  of  peine. 
Than  was  he  bescomed,  that  only  shuld  have  ben 
honoured  in  alle  thinges  and  of  alle  thinges.  Than 
was  his  visage,  that  ought  to  be  desired  to  be  seen 
of  all  mankind  (in  which  visage  angels  desiren  to 
loke)  vilaiusly  bespet.  Than  was  he  scourged 
that  nothing  had  ti'espassed  ;  and  finally,  than 
was  he  crucified  and  slain.  Titan  were  accom- 
plished  the  wordes  of  Eaaie :  He  was  wounded 
for  our  misdedes,  and  defouled  for  our  felonies. 
Now  sith  that  Jesu  Crist  toke  on  himself  the 
peine  of  all  our  wickednesses,  moche  ought  sinful 
man  to  wepe  and  to  bewaile,  that  for  his  sinnes 
Goddes  sone  of  heven  shuld  all  this  peine  endure. 
The  sixte  thing,  that  shuld  move  a  man  to  con- 
trition, is  the  hope  of  three  thinges,  that  is  to  say, 
foryevenesse  of  sinne,  and  the  yeft  of  grace  for  to 
do  wel,  and  the  glorie  of  heven,  with  whiche  God 
shal  guerdon  man  for  his  good  dedes.  And  for 
as  moche  as  Jesu  Crist  yeveth  us  thise  yeftes  of 
his  largenesse,  and  of  his  soveraine  bountee,  ther- 
fore he  is  cleped,  JfMM  Nazarenu*  Rex  JuiUeorum. 
Jesus  is  for  to  say,  saviour  or  salvation,  on  whom 
men  shul  hopen  to  liave  foi^'evenesse  of  sinnes, 
which  that  is  proprely  salvation  of  sinnes.  And 
therfore  sayd  the  Angel  to  Joseph,  Thou  shalt 
clepe  his  name  Jesus,  that  shal  saven  his  peple  of 
hir  sinnes.  And  hereof  saith  Seint  Peter  ;  Ther 
is  nan  other  name  under  heven,  that  is  yeven  to 
any  man,  by  which  a  man  may  be  saved^  but  only 
Jesus.  Nazarenus  is  as  moche  for  to  say,  as 
flourishing,  in  which  a  man  shal  hope,  that  he, 
that  yeveth  him  remission  of  sinnes,  shal  yeve 
/    ban  iaognee  wel  for  to  "*    "  '  ~  '"  ^*"  "       *' 
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hope  of  fruit  in  time  coming,  and  in  foryevenesse 
of  sinnes  hope  of  grace  wel  to  do.  I  was  at  the 
dore  of  thin  herte,  sayth  Jesus,  and  cleped  for  to 
enter.  He  that  openeth  to  me,  shal  have  foryeve- 
nesse of  AM  sinnes,  and  I  wol  enter  hito  him  by 
my  grace,  and  soupe  with  him  by  the  good  werkes 
that  he  shal  don,  which  werkes  ben  the  food  of 
God,  and  he  shal  soupe  with  me  by  the  gret  joye 
that  I  shal  yeve  him.  Thus  shal  man  hope,  that 
for  his  werkes  of  penance  God  shal  yeve  him  his 
reffne,  as  he  behigfat  him  in  the  Gospel. 

Now  shal  man  understande,  in  which  maner 
shal  be  his  contrition.  I  say,  that  it  shal  be 
universal  and  total ;  this  is  to  say,  a  man  shal  be 
veray  repentant  for  ail  his  sinnes,  that  he  hath 
don  in  delite  of  his  thought,  for  delite  is  perilous. 
For  ther  ben  two  maner  of  oonsentinges  ;  that  on 
of  hem  is  cleped  consenting  of  affection,  whan  a 
man  is  meved  to  do  sinne,  and  than  deliteth  him 
longe  for  to  thinke  on  that  sinne,  and  his  reson 
apperceiveth  it  wel,  that  it  is  sinne  ayenst  the 
lawe  of  God,  and  yet  his  reson  refraineth  not 
his  foule  deUte  or  talent,  though  he  see  wel 
apertly,  that  it  is  aymst  the  reverence  of  God : 
although  his  reson  consent  not  to  do  that  mnne 
indede,  yet  sayn  som  doctours,  that  swiche  delite 
that  dwelleth  longe  is  ful  perilous,  al  be  it  never 
so  lite.  And  also  a  man  shuld  sorow,  namely  for 
all  that  ever  he  hath  desired  ayenst  the  lawe  of 
God,  with  parfite  consenting  of  his  reson,  for 
thArof  is  no  doute,  that  it  is  dedly  sinne  in  con- 
senting :  for  certes  ther  is  no  dedly  sinne,  but  that 
it  is  first  in  mannes  thought,  and  after  that  in  his 
delite,  and  so  forth  into  consenting,  and  into  dede. 
Wherfore  I  say,  that  many  men  ne  repent  hem 
never  of  swiche  thoughtes  and  delites,  ne  never 
shriven  hem  of  it,  but  only  of  the  dede  of  gret 
sinnes  outward :  wherfore  I  say,  that  swiche 
wicked  delites  ben  subtil  begil^rs  of  hem  that 
shul  be  dampned.  Moreover  man  ought  to 
sorwen  for  his  wicked  wordes,  as  wel  as  for  his 
wicked  dedes :  for  certes  repentance  of  a  singuler 
sinne,  and  not  repentant  of  all  his  other  sinnes ;  or 
elles  repenting  him  of  all  lib  other  sinnes,  and  not 
of  a  singuler  sinne,  may  not  availe.  Fur  certes 
God  Almighty  is  all  good ;  and  therfore,  either  he 
for}'eveth  all,  or  elles  right  nought.  And  ther- 
fore sayth  Seint  Augnstin  :  I  wote  certainly,  that 
God  is  enemy  to  every  sinner  :  and  how  than  ! 
he  that  observeth  on  sinne,  shal  he  have  foryeve- 
nesse of  the  remenant  of  his  other  sinnes  t  Nay. 
And  furtherover  contrition  shuld  be  wonder  aor> 
weful  and  anguLshous  :  and  therfore  yeveth  him 
God  plainly  his  mercie  :  and  therfore  whan  my 
soule  was  anguishous,  and  sorweful  within  me, 
than  had  I  remembrance  of  God,  that  my  praier 
might  come  to  him.  Furtherover  contrition  muste 
be  continuel,  and  that  man  have  stedfast  pur^tose 
to  shrive  him,  and  to  amend  him  of  his  lif.  For 
sothly,  while  contrition  lasteth,  man  may  ever 
hope  to  have  foryevenesse.  And  of  this  eometh 
hate  of  sinne,  that  destroyeth  sinne  bothe  in  him- 
self, and  eke  in  other  folk  at  his  power.  For 
which  sayth  David ;  they  that  love  God,  hate 
wickednesse  :  for  to  love  God,  is  for  to  love  that 
he  loveth,  and  hate  that  he  hateth. 

The  last  thing  that  men  shull  understand  in 
contrition  is  this,  wherof  availeth  contrition.  I 
say,  that  contrition  sonitime  delivcreth  man  fro 
einne :    of   which    David    saitli ;    i    say,  (quod 
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David)  I  purposed  fermely  to  shrive  me,  and 
thou  Lord  relesedest  my  8inne^  And  right  so 
as  contrition  availcth  not  without  sad  purpos  of 
slirift  and  satisfaction^  right  so  Htel  worth  is 
shrift  or  satisfaction  withouten  contrition.  And 
moreover  contrition  destroyeth  the  prison  of  helle, 
and  maketh  weke  and  feble  all  the  strengthes  of 
the  Devils,  and  restoreth  the  yeftes  of  the  holy 
gost,  and  of  all  good  vertues,  and  it  clenseth  the 
soule  of  sinne,  and  delivereth  it  fro  the  peine.of 
helle,  and  fro  the  compagnie  of  the  Devil,  and  iro 
the  sen'age  of  sinne,  and  restoreth  it  to  all  goodes 
spirituel,  and  to  the  compagnie  and  communion 
of  holy  chirche.  And  furtherover  it  maketh  him, 
that  whilom  was  sone  of  ire,  to  be  the  sone  of 
grace  :  and  all  these  thinges  ben  preved  by  holy 
writ.  And  therfore  he  mat  wold  set  his  entent 
to  Uiise  thinges,  he  were  ful  wise  :  for  sothly  he 
ne  shald  have  than  in  all  his  lif  corage  to  sinne, 
but  yeve  his  herte  and  body  to  the  service  of  Jesu 
Crist,  and  therof  do  him  homage.  For  certes  our 
Lord  Jesu  Crist  hath  spared  us  so  benignely  in  our 
folies,  that  if  he  ne  had  pitee  on  mamies  soule,  a 
9ory  song  imght  we  alle  singe. 


Explicit  prima  para  penitentue  ;  et  incipii  para 

tecunda. 

The  second  part  of  penitence  is  confession,  and 
that  is  signe  of  contrition.  Now  shul  ye  under- 
stonde  what  is  confession  ;  and  whether  it  ought 
fledes  to  be  don  or  non  :  and  which  thinges  ben 
€ovenable  to  veray  confession. 

First  shalt  thou  understande,  that  confession  is 

^eray  shewing  of  sinnes  to  the  precst ;  this  is  to 

*aie  veray,  for  he  must  confesse  him  of  all  the 

^^iiditious  that  belongen  to  his  sinne,  as  ferforth 

^B  he  can  :  all  must  be  sayd,  and  nothing  excused, 

^e  hid,  ne  forwrapped  ;  and  not  avaunt  him  of  hb 

-^>nd  7  erkes.    Also  it  is  necessarie  to  understande 

^"^benoes  that    sinnes  springeu,    and    how   they 

'^Dereseu,  and  which  they  ben. 

Of  springing  of  sinnes  saith  Seint  Poule  in  this 

^i«e :  that  right  as  by  on  man  sinne  entred  first 

^^to  this  world,  and  thurgh  sinne  deth,  right  so 

^^th  entreth  into  alle  men  that  sinneu :  and  this 

^^^aui  was  Adam,  by  whom  sinne  entred  into  this 

^^orld,  whan  he  brake  the  commandement  of  Grod. 

'^tid  therfore  he  that  first  was  so  mighty,  that  he 

^«   shuld  have  died,  became  swiche  on  that  he 

^ust  nedes  die,  whether  he  wold  or  no  ;  and  all 

J***  progenie  in  this  world,  that  in  thilke  maner 

^^iinen,  dien.     Loke  that  in  the  estat  of  innocence, 

^^)«an  Adam  and  Eve  weren^naked  in  paradise, 

^U<]  no  thing  ne  hadden  shame  of  hii*  nakednesse, 

^^ow  that  the  serpent,  that  was  most  wily  of  all 

*^tlier  bestes  that  Grod  had  made,  sayd  to  the 

^^oman  :  why  commanded  God  you,  that  ye  shuld 

**ot  ete  of  every  tree  in  Paradise !    The  woman 

^^iswercd  :   of  the  fruit,  sayd  she,  of  the  trees  of 

Paradise  we  feden   ua,  but  of  the  fruit  of  the 

^^ee  that  is  in  the  middel  of  Paradise  God  for  bode 

^  for  to  eten,  ne  to  touche  it,  lest  we  shuld  die. 

^e  serpent  sayd  to  the  woman :  nay,  nay,  ye  shul 

^t  diea  of  deth  ;  for  soth  God  wote,  that  what 

day  that  ye  ete  therof  your  eyen  shul  open,  and  ye 

^ul  be  as  goddes,  knowing  good  and  harme.   The 

>roman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  to  feding,  and 

laire  to  the  eyen,  and  delectable  to  the  sight ;  she 

t<>ke  of  the  froit  of  the  tree  and  did  ete,  and  yave 


to  hire  husbond,  and  he  ete ;  and  anon  the  eyen 
of  hem  both  opened :  and  whan  they  knewe  that 
they  were  naked,  they  sowed  of  a  fig-tree  leves  in 
maner  of  breches,  to  hiden  hir  members.  Here 
mow  ye  seen,  that  dedly  sinne  hath  first  suggestion 
of  the  fende,  as  sheweth  here  by  the  adder ;  and 
afterward  the  delit  of  the  flesh,  as  sheweth  here 
by  Eve  ;  and  after  tliat  the  consenting  of  reson, 
as  sheweth  by  Adam.  For  trust  wel,  though  so 
it  were,  that  the  fende  tempted  Eve,  that  is  to  say, 
the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  liad  delit  in  the  beautee  of 
the  fruit  defended,  yet  certes  til  that  reson,  that 
is  to  say,  Adam,  consented  to  the  eting  of  tlie 
fruit,  yet  stode  he  in  the  state  of  innocence.  Of 
thilke  Adam  toke  we  thilke  sinne  original ;  from 
him  fleshly  discended  be  we  all,  and  engendred  of 
vile  an(|  corrupt  mater:  and  whan  the  soule  is 
put  in  olbr  bodies,  right  anon  is  contract  original 
sinne  ;  and  that,  that  was  erst  but  only  peine  of 
concupiscence,  is  afterward  both  peine  and  sinne  : 
and  therfore  we  ben  all  ybome  sones  (»f  wrath, 
and  of  dampnation  perdurable,  if  ne  were  Baptisms 
that  we  receive,  which  benimeth  us  the  culpe  : 
but  forsoth  the  peine  dwelleth  with  us  as  to 
temptation,  which  peine  bight  concupiscence.  This 
concupiscence,  whan  it  is  wrongfully  disposed  or 
ordeined  in  man,  it  maketh  him  coveit,  by  coveitise 
of  flesh,  fleshly  sinne  by  sight  of  his  eyen,  as  to 
erthly  thinges,  and  also  coveitise  of  highnesse  by 
piide  of  herte. 

Now  as  to  speke  of  the  first  coveitise,  that  is 
concupiscence,  after  the  lawe  of  our  niembres, 
that  were  lawfully  ymaked,  and  by  rightful  juge- 
ment  of  God,  I  say,  for  as  moche  as  a  man  is  not 
obeisant  to  God,  that  is  his  Lord,  therfore  is  his 
herte  to  him  disobeisant  thurgh  concupiscence, 
which  is  called  nourishing  of  sinne,  and  occasion 
of  sinne.  Therfore,  all  the  while  that  a  man  hath 
within  him  the  peine  of  concupiscence,  it  is  impos- 
sible, but  he  be  tempte«'  somtime,  and  moved  in  his 
flesh  to  sinne.  And  this  thing  may  not  failc,  as 
long  as  he  liveth.  It  may  wel  waxe  feble  by 
vertue  of  Baptisme,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
thurgh  penitence  ;  but  fully  ne  shal  it  never 
queuche,  that  he  ne  shal  somtime  be  meved  in 
himselfe,  but  if  he  were  refreined  by  sikenesse, 
or  malefioe  of  sorcerie,  or  cold  drinkes.  For  lo, 
what  sayth  Seint  Poule !  the  flesh  coveiteth  ayenst 
the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  ayenst  tlie  flesh  :  they 
ben  so  contrarie  and  so  striven,  that  a  man  may 
not  alway  do  as  he  wold.  The  same  Seint  Poule, 
After  his  gret  penance,  in  water  and  in  lond  ;  in 
water  by  night  and  by  day,  in  gret  peril,  and  in 
gret  peine ;  in  lond,  in  grete  famine  and  thurst, 
cold  and  clothles,  and  ones  stoned  almost  to  detli ; 
yet  sayd  he,  alas  !  I  caitif  man,  who  shal  deliver 
me  fro  the  prison  of  my  caitif  body  !  And  Seint 
Jerom,  whan  he  long  time  had  dwelled  in  dceert, 
wheras  he  liad  no  compagnie  but  of  wilde  bestes  ; 
wher  as  he  had  no  mete  but  herbes,  and  water  to 
his  drinke,  ne  no  bed  but  the  naked  erth,  wherfore 
his  flesh  was  black,  as  an  Ethiopian,  for  heto,  and 
nie  destroyed  for  cold :  yet  sayd  he,  that  the 
brenning  of  lecherie  boiled  in  all  his  body.  Wher- 
fore I  wot  wel  sikerly  that  th«y  be  deceived  that 
say,  they  be  not  tempted  in  hir  bodies.  Witness^ 
Seint  James  that  said,  that  every  wight  is  tempted 
in  his  owen  conscience  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  that  echo 
of  us  hath  mater  and  occasion  to  be  tempted  of 
the  norishing  of  sinne,  that  is  in  his  body.     And 
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therfore  sayth  Seint  John  the  Evangelist :  if  we 
Bay  that  we  ben  without  siune,  we  deceive  ourself, 
and  truth  is  not  in  us. 

Now  shul  ye  understonde,  in  what  maner  sinne 
wexeth  and  encreseth  in  man.  '  The  first  thing 
is  that  nourishing  of  sinne,  of  which  I  spake  before, 
that  is  concupiscence  :  and  after  that  cometh  sug- 
gestion of  the  divel,  tins  is  to  say,  the  divels  belous, 
with  which  he  bloweth  in  man  the  fire  of  concu- 
piscence :  and  after  that  a  man  bethinketh  him, 
whether  he  wol  do  or  no  that  thing  to  which  he  is 
tempted.  And  than  if  a  man  withstond  and  weive 
the  first  entising  of  his  flesh,  and  of  the  fend,  than 
it  is  no  sinne  :  and  if  so  be  he  do  not,  than  feleth 
he  anon  a  flame  of  delit,  and  than  it  is  good  to 
beware  and  kepe  him  wel,  or  elles  he  wol  f&U  anon 
to  consenting  of  sinne,  and  than  wol  he  do  it,  if  he 
may  have  time  and  place.  And  of  this  mater  sayth 
Moyses  by  the  devil,  in  this  maner :  the  fend  sayth, 
I  wol  chace  and  pursue  man  by  wicked  suggestion, 
and  I  wol  hcnt  him  by  meving  and  stirring  of 
sinne,  and  I  wol  depart  my  pris,  or  my  prey,  by 
deliberation,  and  my  lust  shal  be  accomplised  in 
delit ;  I  wol  draw  my  swerd  in  consenting :  (for 
certes,  right  as  a  swerd  departeth  a  thing  in  two 
peces,  right  so  consenting  departeth  God  fro  man) 
and  than  wol  I  sle  him  with  my  bond  in  dede  of 
sinne.  Thus  sayth  the  fend  ;  for  certes,  than  is  a 
man  al  ded  in  soule;  and  thus  is  sinne  accom- 
plised, by  temptation,  by  delit,  and  by  consenting : 
and  than  is  the  sinne  actuel. 

Forsoth  sinne  is  in  two  maners,  either  it  is 
venial,  or  dedly  sinne.  Sothly,  whan  a  man  loveth 
any  creature  more  than  Jesu  Crist  our  creatour, 
than  it  is  dedly  sinne  :  and  venial  sinne  it  is,  if  a 
man  love  Jesu  Crist  lease  than  him  ought  For- 
soth the  dede  of  this  venial  sinne  is  ful  perilous, 
for  it  amenuseth  the  love  that  man  i^uld  have  to 
God,  more  and  more.  And  therfore  if  a  man 
charge  himself  with  many  swiche  venial  sinnes, 
certes,  but  if  so  be  that  he  somtiroc  discharge  him 
of  hem  by  shrift,  they  may  wel  lightly  amenuso  in 
him  all  the  love  that  ho  hath  tu  Jesu  Crist :  and 
in  this  wise  skippeth  venial  sinne  into  dedly  sinne. 
For  certes,  the  more  that  a  man  charge th  his 
soule  with  venial  sinnes,  the  more  he  is  cnclined 
to  fall  into  dedly  sinne.  And  thei*fore  let  us  not 
be  negligent  to  discharge  us  of  venial  sinnes.  For 
the  proverbe  sayth,  that  many  smal  maken  a  gret. 
And  herken  this  ensample :  A  gret  wawe  of  the 
see  cometh  somtime  with  so  eret  a  violence,  that 
it  di*eucheth  the  ship :  and  tne  same  harroe  do 
somtime  the  smal  dropes  of  water,  that  entercn 
tliurgh  a  litel  crevis  in  the  thurrok,  and  in  tlie 
botom  of  the  ship,  if  men  ben  so  negligent,  that 
they  discharge  hem  not  by  time.  And  therfore 
although  ther  be  difference  betwix  thise  two 
causes  of  drenching,  algates  the  ship  is  dreint. 
Right  so  fareth  it  somtime  of  dedly  sinne,  and  of 
anuious  venial  sinnes,  whan  they  multiplie  in  man 
so  gretly,  that  thilko  worldly  thinges  that  he 
loveth,  thurgh  which  he  sinneth  venially,  is  as 
gret  in  his  herte  as  the  love  of  God,  or  more  :  and 
therfore  the  love  of  every  thing  that  is  not  beset 
in  God,  ne  don  principally  for  Goddes  sake,  al- 
though that  a  man  love  it  lesse  than  God,  yet  is  it 
venial  sinne  ;  and  dedly  sinne  is,  whan  the  love  of 
any  thing  wcigheth  in  the  herte  of  man,  as  mocho 
as  the  love  of  God,  or  more.  Dedly  sinne,  as  sayth 
Seint  Augustine,  is,  whan  a  man  toumeth  his 


herte  fro  God,  whiche  that  ia  veray  soverame 
bountee,  that  may  not  chaunge,  and  yeveth  his 
herte  to  thing  that  may  chaunge  and  flitte :  and 
certes,  that  is  every  thing  save  God  of  heven.  For 
soth  is,  that  if  a  man  yeve  his  love,  which  that  he 
oweth  to  God  with  all  his  herte,  unto  a  creature, 
certes,  as  moche  of  his  love  as  he  yeveth  to  Uie 
same  creature,  so  moche  he  bereveth  fro  God,  and 
therfore  doth  he  sinne  :  for  he,  that  is  dettour  to 
God,  ne  yeldeth  not  to  God  all  his  dette,  that  is  to 
sayn,  all  the  love  of  his  herte. 

Now  sith  man  understondeth  generally,  which 
is    venial    shine,    tlian  is    it  covenable   to   tell 
specially  of   sinnes,  whiche  that  many  a  man 
peraventure  demeth  hem  no  sinnes,  and  shriveth 
him  not  of  the  same,  and  yet  natheles  they  be 
sinnes  sothly,  as  thise  clerkes  writen  ;  this  is  to 
say,  at  every  tyme  that  man  eteth  and  drinketli 
more  than  suiBceth  to  the  sustenance  of  his  body, 
in  certain  he  doth  sinne  ;  eke  whan  he  speketh 
more  than  it  nedeth,  he  doth  sinne  ;  eke  whan  he 
herkenetli  not  henignely  the  complaint  of   the 
poure  ;  eke  whan  he  is  m  hele  of  bodv,  and  wo* 
not  fast  whan    other  folk  fast,    without    cause 
resonable  ;  eke  whan  he  slepeth  more  than  nedeth, 
or  whan  he  cometh  by  that  encheson  to  late  tu 
chirche,  or  to  other  werkes  of   charitee  ;    eke 
whan  he  usetli  his  wif  wi  thou  ten  sovenune  desii*^ 
of  engendrure,  to  the  honour  of  God,  or  for  the 
entent  to  yeld  his  wif  his  dette  of  his  body  ;  eke 
whan  he  wol  not  visite  the  sike,  or  the  prisoner,  if 
he  may ;  eke  if  he  love  wif  or  child,  or  other 
worldly  thing,  more  than  reson  requireth  ;  eke  if 
he  flater  or  blandise  more  than  him  ought  for  any 
necessitee  ;  eke  if  he  amenuse  or  withditiwe  the 
almesse  of  the  poure  ;  eke  if  he  apparaile  his 
mete  more  deliciously  than  nede  is,  or  ete  it  to 
hastily  by  likerousucsse  ;  eke  if  he  talke  vanitees 
in  the  chirche,  or  at  Goddes  service,  or  that  he  be 
a  taler  of  idle  wordes  of  foly  or  vilanie,  for  he 
shal  yeld  accomptes  of  it  at  the  day  of  dome  ;  eke 
whan  he  behightcth  or  assureth  to  don  thinges 
that  he  may  not  perfourme  ;  eke  whan  that  he  by 
lightnesse    of   foly    missayeth    or    scometh    his 
neighbour  ;  eke  whan  he  hath  ony  wicked  suspecion 
of  thing,  ther  he  ne  wote  of  it  no  sothfastnesse  : 
thise  thinges  and  mo  withouten  nombre  be  sinnes, 
as  sayth  Seint  Augustine.     Now  shul  ye  under- 
stonde,  that  al  be  it  so  that  non  crthly  man  may 
eschewe  al  venial  sinnes,  yet  may  he  refreine  him, 
by  the  brenning  love  that  he  hath  to  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist,  and  by  prayer  and  confession,  aud 
other  good  werkes,  so  that  it  shal  but  litel  grieve. 
For  OS  sayth  Seint  Augustine ;  if  a  man  love  God 
in  swiche  maner,  that  all  that  ever  he  doth  is  in 
the  love  of  God,  or  for  the  love  of  God  veraily, 
for  he  brenneth  in  the   love  of  God,   loke  how 
mocho  that  o  dropQ  of  water,  which  falleth  into 
a  fourneis  ful   of  fire,  anoieth  or  greveth  the 
brenning  of  the  fire,  in   like  manor  anoieth  or 
greveth  a  venial  sinne  unto  that  man,  whiche  is 
stedfast  and  parfito  in  the  love  of  our  Saviour 
Jesu   Crist.      Furthermore,   men  may  also  re- 
freine and  put  away  venial  sinne,  by  reoeiving^ 
worthily  the    precious  body  of  Jesu  Crist ;  by 
receiving  eke  of  holy  water ;  by  almes   dede  ; 
by  general    confession    of   Confiteor  at  Masse, 
and  at  prime,  and  at  complin,  and  by  blessing 
of  Bishoppes  and  Prcestes,  and  by  other  good 
werkes. 
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De  septem  peccatis  mortalibus. 

Now  it  is  behovely  to  tellen  whiche  ben  dedly 
jinnes,  that  is  to  say,  chiefetaines  of  sinnes  ;  for 
as  nioche  as  all  they  reii  in  o  lees,  but  in  divers 
manors.  Now  ben  they  cleped  chiefetaines,  for  as 
moche  as  they  be  chiefe,  and  of  hem  springen  all 
other  sinnes.  The  rote  of  thise  sinnes  than  is 
pride,  the  general  rote  of  all  harmes.  For  of 
this  rote  springen  certain  braunches :  as  ire, 
envie,  accidie  or  slouthe,  avarice  or  covcitise,  (to 
oommun  undei'stonding)  glotonie,  and  lecherie  : 
•ind  echo  of  thise  chief  sinnes  hath  his  braunches 
and  his  twiggesy  as  shal  be  declared  in  hir  chapi- 
tres  folowing. 

De  superbia. 

And  though  so  be,  that  no  man  knoweth  utterly 
the  nombre  of  the  twigges,  and  of  the  harmes 
that  comen  of  pride,  yet  wol  I  shew  a  partie  of 
hem,  as  ye  shut  understond.  Ther  is  inobedience, 
avaunting,  ipocrisie,  despit,  arrogance,  impudence, 
swelling  of  herte,  insolence,  elation,  impatience, 
Btrif,  contumacie,  presumption,  irreverence,  perti- 
nacie,  vaine  glorio,  and  many  other  twij2;ge8  that 
I  cannot  declare.  Inobedient  is  he  that  disobeyeth 
for  despit  to  the  comraandements  of  God,  and  to 
his  soveraines,  and  to  his  gostly  fader.  Avaun- 
tour,  is  he  that  boeteth  of  the  harme  or  of  the 
boantee  that  he  hath  don.  Ipocrite,  is  he  that 
hideth  to  shew  him  swiche  as  he  is,  and  sheweth 
him  to  seme  svriche  as  he  is  not  Despitous,  is  he 
that  hath  disdain  of  his  neighcbour,  that  is  to 
sayn,  of  his  even  Cristen,  or  hath  despit  to  do 
tliat  him  ought  to  do.  Arrogant,  is  he  tliat 
thinketh  that  he  hath  those  bountees  in  him,  that 
he  hath  not,  or  weneth  that  he  shulde  have  hem 
by  his  deserving,  or  elles  that  demeth  that  he  be 
that  he  is  not.  Impudent,  is  he  that  for  his  pride 
hath  no  shame  of  his  sinnes.  Swelling  of  herte,  is 
whan  man  rejoyceth  him  of  harme  Siat  he  hath 
don.  Insolent,  is  he  that  despiseth  in  his  juge- 
meut  all  other  folk,  as  in  regarde  of  his  value,  of 
his  conning,  of  his  speking,  and  of  his  bering. 
Elation,  is  whan  he  ne  may  neither  suffre  to  have 
maister  ne  felawe.  Impatient,  is  he  that  wol  not 
be  taught,  ne  undemome  of  his  vice,  and  by  strif 
werrieth  truth  wetingly,  and  defendeth  his  foly. 
Contumajt,  is  he  that  thurgh  his  indignation  is 
syenst  every  auctoritee  or  power  of  hem  that  ben 
his  soveraines.  Presumption,  is  whan  a  man 
undertake th  an  emprise  that  him  ought  not  to  do, 
or  elles  that  he  may  not  do,  and  this  is  called 
surquidrie.  Irreverence,  is  whan  man  doth  not 
honour  ther  as  him  ought  to  do,  and  waiteth  to  be 
reverenced.  Pertinacie,  is  whan  man  defendeth 
his  foly,  and  trusteth  to  raoche  in  his  owen  wit. 
Vaine-glorie,  is  for  to  have  pompe,  and  delit  in  his 
tempore!  highnesse,  and  glorye  him  in  his  worldly 
estate.  Jangling,  is  whan  man  speketh  to  mochc 
before  folk,  and  clappeth  as  a  mille,  and  taketli  no 
kppe  what  he  >>ayth. 

And  yet  ther  is  a  privee  spice  of  pride,  that 
waiteth  first  tu  be  salewed,  or  he  wol  salew,  all 
be  he  lesse  worthy  than  that  other  is ;  and  eke  he 
waiteth  to  sit,  or  to  go  above  him  in  the  way,  or 
kime  the  pax,  or  ben  encensed,  or  gon  to  offring 
before  his  neighbour,  and  swiche  semblable 
thingesy  ayenst  ois  duetee  peraventure,  but  tliat 


he  hath  his  herte  and  his  entente,  in  swiche 
a  proude  desire,  to  be  magnified  and  honoured 
befom  the  peple. 

Now  ben  tner  two  maner  of  prides  ;  that  on 
of  hem  is  within  the  herte  of  a  man,  and  that 
other  is  without.  Of  swiche  sothly  thise  foresayd 
thinges,  and  mo  than  I  have  sayd,  apperteinen  to 
pride,  that  is  within  the  herte  of  man  ;  and  ther 
be  other  spices  of  pride  that  ben  withouten  :  but 
natheles,  that  on  of  thise  spices  of  pride  is  signe 
of  that  other,  right  as  the  gay  levcsell  at  the 
Taverne  is  signe  of  the  win  that  is  in  the  celler. 
And  this  is  in  many  thinges  :  as  in  speche  and 
contenanee,  and  outragious  array  of  clothing  :  for 
certes,  if  ther  had  ben  no  sinne  in  clothing,  Crist 
wold  not  so  sone  have  noted  and  spoken  of  the 
clothing  of  thiike  rich  man  in  the  gospel.  And, 
as  Seint  Gregory  sayth,  that  precious  clothing  is 
culpable  for  the  dei*the  of  it,  and  for  his  softnesse, 
and  for  his  strangenesse  and  disguising,  and  for 
the  superfluitee,  or  for  the  inordinate  scantnesse 
of  it,  alas !  may  not  a  man  see  as  in  our  dales, 
the  sinneful  costlewe  array  of  clothing,  and  namely 
in  to  moche  superfluitee,  or  elles  in  to  disordinate 
scantnesse ! 

As  to  the  firste  sinne  in  superfluitee  of  clothing, 
whiche  that  maketh  it  so  dere,  to  the  harme  of  the 
peple,  not  only  the  coete  of  the  enbrouding,  the 
disguising,  endenting,  or  barring,  ounding,  paling;, 
winding,  or  bending,  and  semblable  wast  of  cloth 
in  vanitee  ;  but  ther  is  also  the  costlewe  furring 
in  hir  gounes,  so  moche  pounsoning  of  chesel  to 
maken  holes,  so  moche  dagging  of  shores,  with 
the  superfluitee  in  length  of  the  foresaide  gounes, 
trailing  in  the  dong  and  in  the  myre,  on  hors  and 
eke  on  foot,  as  wel  of  man  as  of  woman,  that  all 
thiike  trailing  is  veraily  (as  in  effect)  wasted, 
consumed,  thredbare,  and  rotten  with  dong, 
rather  than  it  is  yeven  to  the  poure,  to  gret 
damage  of  the  foresayd  poure  folk,  and  that  in 
sondry  wise  :  this  is  to  sayn,  the  more  that  cloth 
is  wasted,  the  more  must  it  cost  to  the  poure  peple 
for  the  scarcenesse  ;  and  furtherover,  if  so  be  that 
they  wolden  yeve  swiche  pounsoned  and  dagged 
clothing  to  the  poure  peple,  it  is  not  convenient 
to  were  for  hir  estate,  ne  suffisant  to  bote  hir 
necessitee,  to  kepe  hem  fro  the  distemperance  of 
the  firmament.  Upon  that  other  side,  to  spekc 
of  the  horrible  disordinat  scantnesse  of  clothing, 
as  ben  thise  cutted  sloppes  or  hanselines,  that 
thurgh  hir  shortenesse  cover  not  the  shameful 
membres  of  man,  to  wicked  entente  ;  alas  i  som 
of  hem  shewen  the  bosse  and  the  shape  of  the 
horrible  swollen  membres,  that  semen  like  (o  the 
maladie  of  Hernia,  in  the  wrapping  of  hir  hosen, 
and  eke  the  buttokkes  of  hem  behinde,  that  faren 
as  it  were  the  hinder  part  of  a  she  ape  in  the 
ful  of  the  mono.  And  moreover  the  xrretched 
swollen  membres  that  they  shew  thurgh  dis- 
guising, in  departing  of  hir  hosen  in  white  and 
rede,  semeth  that  half  hir  shameful  privee  mem- 
bres were  flaine.  And  if  so  be  that  they  departc 
hir  hosen  in  other  colours,  as  is  white  and  blewe, 
or  white  and  blake,  or  blake  and  rede,  and  so 
forth ;  than  semeth  it,  as  by  variance  of  colour,  that 
the  half  part  of  hir  privee  membres  ben  corrupt 
by  the  fire  of  Seint  Anthonie,  or  by  cancre,  or 
other  swiche  mischance.  Of  the  hinder  part  of 
hir  buttokkes  it  is  ful  horrible  for  to  see,  for 
oertes  in  that  partie  of  hir  body  ther  aa  the^ 
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porgen  hir  sttnldug  ordure,  that  fonle  partie 
Hhewe  they  to  the  p«ple  proodely  in  despite  of 
honestee,  whiche  honestee  that  Jesa  Crist  and  his 
frendes  observed  to  shewe  in  hir  lif.  Now  as  to 
the  ontrageons  array  of  women,  God  wote,  that 
thongfa  the  Yisages  of  som  of  hem  semen  ful 
ehaste  and  debonaire,  yet  notifien  they,  in  hir 
array  of  attire,  likerousnesse  and  pride.  I  say 
not  that  honestee  in  clothing  of  man  or  woman  is 
miooTenable,  but  eertes  the  soperfluitee  or  dis- 
ordinat  searcitee  of  clothing  is  reprevable.  Also 
the  sinne  of  ornament,  or  of  apparaile,  is  in 
thinges  that  apperteine  to  riding,  as  in  to  many 
ddieat  hors,  that  ben  holden  for  delit,  that  ben  so 
hire,  fatte,  and  costlewe  ;  and  also  in  many  a 
vieions  knave,  that  is  susteined  because  of  hem  ; 
in  curious  hjuneis,  as  in  sadles,  cropers,  peitrels, 
and  bridles,  covered  with  precious  cloth  and  rich, 
barred  and  plated  of  gold  and  silver.  For  which 
God  sayth  by  Zachane  the  Prophet,  I  wol  con- 
fonnde  the  riders  of  swiche  hors.  These  folke 
taken  litel  regard  of  the  riding  of  Groddes  sone  of 
heven,  and  of  his  hameis,  whan  he  rode  upon  the 
asse,  and  had  non  other  hameis  but  the  poure 
clothes  of  his  disciples,  ne  we  rede  not  that  ever 
he  rude  on  ony  other  beste.  I  speke  this  for  the 
sinne  of  superfluitee,  and  not  for  honestee,  whan 
reson  it  requireth.  And  moreover,  oertes  pride 
is  gretly  notified  in  holding  of  gret  meinie,  whan 
they  ben  of  litel  profite  or  of  right  no  profite,  and 
namely  whan  that  meinie  is  felonous  and  dama- 
geous  to  the  peple  by  hardinesse  of  high  lordeship, 
or  by  way  of  office ;  for  eertes,  swiche  lordes  sell 
than  hir  lordeship  to  the  Devil  of  helle,  whan 
they  susteine  the  wickednesse  of  hir  meinie.  Or 
elles,  whan  thise  folk  of  low  degree,  as  they  that 
holden  hostelries,  susteinen  thefte  of  hir  hostel- 
lers, and  that  is  in  many  manor  of  deceites: 
thilke  maner  of  folk  ben  the  flies  that  folowen 
the  hony,  or  elles  the  houndes  that  folowen  the 
caraine.  Swiche  foresayde  folk  stranglen  spirituelly 
hir  lordeshipes  ;  for  which  thus  saith  David  the 
Prophet;  wicked  deth  mot  come  unto  thilke  lorde- 
shipes, and  God  yeve  that  they  mot  descend  into 
helle,  all  doun  ;  for  in  hir  houses  is  iniquitee  and 
shrewednesse,  and  not  God  of  lievcn.  And  eertes, 
but  if  they  don  amendement,  right  as  God  yave 
his  benison  to  Laban  by  the  service  of  Jacob,  and 
to  Pharao  by  the  service  of  Joseph,  right  so  God 
wol  yeve  his  malison  to  swiche  lordeshipes  as 
Misteine  the  wickednesse  of  hir  servants,  but  they 
some  to  amendement.  Pride  of  the  table  appereth 
eke  ful  oft ;  for  cei*tes  riche  men  be  cleped  to 
festcs,  and  poure  folk  be  put  away  and  rebuked  ; 
and  also  in  excesse  of  divers  metes  and  drinkes, 
and  namely  swiche  maner  bake  metes  and  dishe 
metes  brenning  of  wilde  fire,  and  peinted  and 
castelled  with  paper,  and  semblable  wast,  so  that 
ib  is  abusion  to  thinke.  And  eke  in  to  gret 
preciousnesse  of  vessel),  and  curiositee  of  niiu- 
stralcie,  by  which  a  man  is  stirred  more  to  the 
delites  of  luxurie,  if  f^o  be  tliat  he  sctte  his  herte 
the  lesse  upon  oure  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  it  is  a  sinne  ; 
and  certainely  the  delites  might  ben  so  gret  in 
this  cas,  that  a  man  might  lightly  fall  by  hem 
into  dedly  sinne.  The  spices  tliat  sourden  of 
pride,  sothly  whan  they  sourden  of  malice  ima- 
gined, avised,  and  forecaste,  or  elles  of  usage,  ben 
iedly  sinnes,  it  is  no  doute.  And  wlum  they 
^urdtib  by  freeltce  unavised  sodenly,  and  sodenly 


withdraw  again,  al  be  they  grevous  sinnes,  I  gesae  ( 
that  they  bie  not  dedly.  Now  might  men  aske, 
wherof  that  pride  souitleth  and  springeth.  I  say 
that  somtime  it  springeth  of  the  goodes  of  nature, 
somtime  of  the  goodes  of  fortune,  ana  somtime  of 
the  goodes  of  grace.  Certes  the  goodes  of  nature 
stonden  only  in  the  goodes  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
soule.  Certes,  the  goodes  of  the  body  ben  hele  of 
body,  strength,  delivemesse,  beantee,  gentrie,  fran 
chise  ;  the  goodes  of  nature  of  the  soule  ben  good 
wit,  sharpe  understonding,  subtil  engine,  vertuo 
naturel,  good  memorie :  goodes  of  fortune  ben 
riches,  high  degrees  of  lordshipes,  and  preisinges 
of  the  peple  :  goodes  of  grace  ben  science,  power 
to  suffre  spirituel  travaile,  benignitee,  vertuous 
contemplation,  withstonding  of  temptation,  and 
semblable  thinges  :  of  which  foresayd  goodes,  cer> 
tes  it  is  a  gret  folic,  a  man  to  priden  him  in  ony  oi 
hem  all.  Now  as  for  to  speke  of  goodes  of  nature, 
God  wote  that  somtime  we  have  hem  in  nature  as 
moche  to  our  damage  as  to  our  profite.  As  for 
to  speke  of  hele  of  body,  trewely  it  passeth  ful 
lightly,  and  also  it  is  ful  ofte  encheson  of  sikenesse 
of  the  soule :  for  God  wote,  the  flesh  is  »  gret 
euemy  to  the  soule  :  and  therfore  the  more  that 
the  body  is  hole,  the  more  be  we  in  peril  to  fiUle. 
Eke  for  to  priden  him  in  his  strength  of  body,  it  is 
a  grete  folic  :  for  certes  the  flesh  coveiteth  ayenst 
the  spirite :  and  ever  the  more  strong  that  the 
flesh  is,  the  sorier  may  the  soule  be :  and  over 
all,  this  strength  of  body,  and  worldly  hardinesse, 
causeth  ful  oft  to  many  man  peril  and  mischance. 
Also  to  have  pride  of  gentrie  is  right  gret  folic  : 
for  oft  time  the  gentrie  of  the  body  benimeth  the 
gentrie  of  the  soule  :  and  also  we  ben  all  of  c 
fader  and  of  o  moder :  and  all  we  ben  of  o 
nature  rotten  and  corrupt,  both  riche  and  poure. 
Forsoth  o  maner  gentrie  is  for  to  preise,  that 
appareilleth  mannes  corage  with  vertues  and 
moralitees,  and  maketh  him  Cristcs  child  ;  for 
tmsteth  wel,  that  over  what  man  that  sinne  hath 
maistrie,  he  is  a  veray  cherl  to  sinne. 

Now  ben  ther  general  signes  of  gentilnesse  ;  aa 
eschewing  of  vice  and  ribaudrie,  and  servage  of 
sinne,  in  word,  and  in  werk  and  conteuance,  and 
using  vertue,  as  courtesie,  and  clenenesse^  and  to 
be  liberal ;  tliat  is  to  say,  large  by  mesure ;  for 
thilke  that  passeth  mesure,  is  folic  and  sinne. 
Another  is  to  remember  him  of  bountee,  that  he 
of  other  folk  hath  received.  Another  is  to  be  be > 
nigne  to  his  subgettes  ;  wherfore  saith  Seneke  ; 
ther  is  nothing  more  covenable  to  a  man  of  high 
estate,  than  debonairtee  and  pitee  :  and  tlierfore 
thise  flies  that  men  clepen  bees,  whan  they  make 
hir  king,  they  chesen  on  that  hath  no  pricke, 
wheru-ith  he  may  sting.  Another  is,  man  to  have 
a  noble  herte  and  a  diligent,  to  at teine  to  high  ver- 
tuous thinges.  Now  certes,  a  man  to  priden  him 
in  the  goodes  of  grace,  is  eke  an  outrageous  folic  : 
for  thilke  yeftes  of  grace  that  shuld  have  toumed 
him  to  goodnesse,  and  to  medicine,  toumeth  him 
to  veninie  and  confusion,  as  sayth  Seint  Gregorie. 
Certes  also,  who  so  prideth  him  in  the  goodnesse 
of  fortune,  he  is  a  gret  fool :  for  somtime  is  a  man 
a  gret  lord  by  the  morwe,  tliat  is  a  caitife  and  a 
wretch  or  it  be  night :  and  somtime  the  riehesse  of 
a  man  is  cause  of  his  deth :  and  somtime  the 
delites  of  a  man  ben  cause  of  grevous  maladie, 
thurgh  which  he  dieth.  Certes,  the  commendation 
of  the  peple  is  ful  false  and  brotel  for  to  trust :  thit 
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day  thoy  preise,  to-morwe  they  blame.  Grod  wote, 
desire  to  have  commendation  of  the  peple  hath 
caused  deth  to  many  a  besy  man. 

Remedium  SuperbuB. 

Now  sith  that  so  is,  that  ye  have  understond 
what  is  pride,  and  which  be  the  spices  of  it,  and 
how  mennes  pride  sourdeth  and  springeth ;  now 

SI  shul  understond  which  is  the  remedie  ayenst  it 
nmilitee  or  mekeneese  is  the  romedy  ayenst 
pride  ;  that  is  a  vertue,  thurgh  which  a  man  hath 
reray  knowlege  of  himself,  and  holdeth  of  himself 
no  deintee,  ne  no  pris,  as  in  renrd  of  his  desertee^ 
oonudering  erer  his  freeltee.  Now  ben  ther  three 
manor  of  numilitees ;  as  humilitee  in  herte,  and 
another  in  the  mouth,  and  the  thridde  in  werkes. 
The  humilitee  in  herte  is  in  foure  maners :  that  on 
is,  whan  a  man  holdeth  himself  as  nought  worth 
before  God  of  heven  :  the  second  is,  whan  he  des- 
piseth  uon  other  man  :  the  thridde  is,  whan  he  ne 
reeketh  nat  though  men  holde  him  nought  worth : 
and  the  fourth  is,  whan  he  is  not  sory  of  his  humilia- 
tion. Also  the  humilitee  of  mouth  is  in  foure 
thinges;  in  attemperat  speche;  in  humilitee  of 
npeehe ;  and  whau  heoonfesseth  with  his  owen mouth, 
that  he  is  swiche  as  he  thinketh  that  he  is  in  his 
herte :  another  is,  whan  he  preiseth  the  bountee  of 
another  man  and  nothing  therof  amenuseth .  H  umi- 
litee  eke  in  werkes  is  in  foure  maners.  The  first  is, 
whan  he  pntteth  other  men  before  him ;  the  second 
is,  to  ehese  the  lowest  place  of  all ;  the  thridde  is, 
gladl  V  to  assent  to  good  conseil ;  the  fourth  is,  to 
stond  gladly  to  the  award  of  his  soveraine,  or  of 
him  that  is  higher  in  degree :  certain  this  is  a  gret 
werk  of  humilitee. 

De  Invidia, 

After  pride  wol  I  speke  of  the  foule  sinne  of 
Envie,  which  that  is,  after  the  word  of  the  philoso- 
pher, sorwe  of  other  mennes  prosperitee ;  and  after 
the  word  of  Seint  Augustine,  it  is  sorwe  of  other 
mennes  wele,  and  joye  of  other  mennes  harme. 
This  foule  sinne  is  platly  ayenst  the  holy  gost.  Al 
be  it  so,  that  every  sinne  is  ayenst  the  holy  gost, 
yet  natheles,  for  as  moche  as  bountee  apperteineth 
proprely  to  the  holy  gost,  and  envie  cometh  pro- 
prely  of  malice,  therfore  it  is  proprelv  ayenst 
the  bountee  of  the  holy  Grost.  Now  hath  malice 
two  spices,  that  is  to  say,  hardinesee  of  herte  in 
wiekednesse,  or  elles  the  flesh  of  man  is  so  blind, 
that  he  considereth  not  that  he  is  in  sinne,  or 
reeketh  not  that  he  is  in  sinne  ;  which  is  the  hardi- 
nesee of  the  divel.  That  other  spice  of  envie  is, 
whan  that  a  man  werrieth  trouth,  whan  he  wot 
that  it  is  trouth,  and  also  whan  he  werrieth  the 
grace  of  God  that  God  hath  yeve  to  his  neighbour : 
and  all  this  is  by  envie.  Certes  than  b  envie  the 
went  sinne  that  is  ;  fur  sothly  all  other  sinnes  be 
■omtime  only  ayenst  on  special  vertue  :  but  certes 
enrie  is  ayenst  al  maner  vertues  and  alle  goodnesse ; 
for  it  is  sory  of  all  bountee  of  his  neighbour  :  and 
in  this  maner  it  is  divers  from  all  other  sinnes  ; 
for  wel  nnnethe  is  ther  any  sinne  that  it  ne  hath 
som  delit  in  himself,  save  only  envie,  that  ever 
hath  in  himself  anguish  and  sorwe.  The  spices  of 
envie  ben  these.  Ther  is  first  sorwe  of  other 
mennes  goodnesse  and  of  hir  prosperitee  ;  and 
prosperitee  ought  to  be  kindly  mater  of  joye ;  than 
IS  envie  a  sinne  ayenst  kinde.  The  seconde  spice 
wt  envie  is  joye  of  other  mennes  harme  ;  and  that 


is  proprely  like  to  the  divel,  that  ever  rejoyseth 
him  of  mannes  harme.  Of  thise  two  spices  cometh 
backbiting ;  and  this  sinne  of  backbiting  or  detract- 
ing hath  certah*  spices,  as  thus :  som  man  preiseth 
his  neighbour  by  a  wicked  entente,  for  he  maketh 
alway  a  wicked  knotte  at  the  laste  ende  :  alway  he 
maketh  a  bui  at  the  last  ende,  that  is  digne  of  more 
blame,  than  is  worth  all  the  preising.  The  second 
spice  is,  that  if  a  uian  be  good,  or  doth  or  sayth  a 
thing  to  good  entente,  the  backbiter  wol  tume  all 
that  goodnesse  up  so  doun  to  his  shrewde  entente. 
The  thridde  is  to  amenuse  the  bountee  of  his 
neighbour.  The  fourthe  spice  of  backbiting  is  this, 
that  if  men  speke  goodnesse  of  a  man,  tluui  wol 
the  backbiter  say ;  Parfay  swiche  a  man  is  yet 
better  than  he;  in  dispreising  of  him  tliat  men 
preise.  The  fifth  spice  is  this,  for  to  consent  gUdly 
to  herken  the  harme  tliat  men  speke  of  other  folk. 
This  sinne  is  ful  gret,  and  ay  encreseth  after  the 
wicked  entent  of  ue  backbiter.  After  backbiting 
cometh  grutching  ormurmurance,  and  somtime  it 
springeth  of  impatience  ayenst  God,  and  somtime 
ayenst  man.  Ayenst  God  it  is  whan  a  man  grutch- 
eth  ayenst  the  peine  of  helle,  or  ayenst  povcrte,  or 
loese  of  catel,  or  ayenst  rain  or  tempest,  or  elles 
grutcheth  that  shrewes  have  prosperitee,  or  elles 
Uiat  good  men  have  adversitee :  and  all  thise 
thinees  shuld  men  sufire  patiently,  for  they  comen 
by  the  rightful  jugement  and  ordinance  of  God. 
Somtime  cometh  grutching  of  avarice,  as  Judas 
grutehed  ayenst  the  Magdeleine,  whan  she  anointed 
the  bed  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  with  hire  precious 
oynement.  This  maner  murmuring  is  swiche  as 
whan  man  grutcheth  of  goodnesse  tliat  himself 
doth,  or  that  other  folk  don  of  hir  owen  catel. 
Somtime  cometh  murmur  of  pride,  as  whan  Simon 
the  Pharisee  grutehed  ayenst  the  Magdeleine,  whan 
she  approch^  to  Jesu  Crist  and  wept  at  his  feet 
for  hire  sinnes  :  and  somtime  it  sourdeth  of  envie, 
whan  men  discover  a  mannes  harme  that  was 
privee,  or  bereth  him  on  bond  thing  that  is  false. 
Murmur  also  is  oft  among  servants,  that  grutchen 
whan  hir  soveraines  bidden  hem  do  leful  thinges ; 
and  for  as  moche  as  they  dare  not  openly  witlisay 
the  commaundement  of  hir  soveraines,  yet  wol  they 
say  harme  and  erutche  and  murmure  prively  for 
veray  despit ;  which  wordes  they  call  the  divels 
Pater  notter^  thoueh  so  be  that  the  divel  had  never 
Pater  natter,  but  that  lowed  folke  yeven  it  swiche 
a  name.  Somtime  it  cometh  of  ire  or  privee  hate, 
that  norisheth  rancour  in  the  herte,  as  afterward 
I  shal  declare.  Than  cometh  eke  bittemesse  of 
herte,  thurgh  which  bitternesse  every  good  dede 
of  his  neighbour  semeth  to  him  bitter  and  unsavory. 
Than  cometh  discord  that  unbindeth  all  maner  vf 
frcndship.  Than  cometh  scorning  of  his  neighbour, 
al  do  he  never  so  wel.  Than  cometh  accusing,  as 
whan  a  man  seketh  occasion  to  annoyen  his  neigh, 
hour,  which  is  like  the  craft  of  the  divel,  that 
waiteth  both  day  and  night  to  accosen  us  all .  Than 
cometh  nuUignitee,  thurgh  which  a  man  anuoieth 
his  neighbour  prively  if  he  may,  and  if  he  may  not, 
algate  his  wicked  will  shal  not  let,  as  for  to  hrenne 
his  hous  prively,  or  enpoison  him,  or  sle  hisbcstes, 
and  semblable  tliinges. 

Remediutn  Invidim. 

Now  wol  I  speke  of  the  remedie  ayenst  this 
foule  sinne  of  envie.    Firste  is  the  love  oC  G<yi 
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principally,  and  loving  of  his  neighbour  as  him- 
Belf :  for  sothly  that  on  ne  may  not  be  without 
that  other.  And  trust  wel,  that  in  the  name  of 
•hy  neighbour  thou  shalt  understande  the  name  of 
thy  brother  ;  for  certes  all  we  have  on  fader 
fleshly,  and  on  moder  ;  that  is  to  say,  Adam  and 
Eve  ;  and  also  on  fader  spirituel,  that  is  to  sav, 
God  of  heven.  Thy  neighbour  art  thou  bounde 
for  to  love,  and  will  him  all  goodnesse,  and  ther- 
fore  sayth  God  ;  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  salvation  both  of  lif  and  soule. 
And  moreover  thou  shalt  love  him  in  word,  and 
in  benigne  amonesting  and  chastising,  and  com- 
fort him  in  his  anoyes,  and  praye  for  liim  with  all 
thy  herte.  And  in  dede  thou  shalt  love  him  in 
swiche  wise  that  thou  shalt  do  to  him  in  eharitee, 
as  thou  woldest  that  it  were  don  to  thin  owen 
person  :  and  therfore  thou  ne  shalt  do  him  no 
damage  in  wicked  word,  ne  harme  in  his  body,  ne 
in  his  catel,  ne  in  his  soule  by  entising  of  wicked 
ensample.  Thou  shalt  not  desire  his  wif,  ne  non 
of  his  thinges.  Understonde  eke  that  in  the  name  of 
neighbour  is  comprehended  his  enemy :  certes 
man  shal  love  his  enemy  for  the  commandment  of 
Gk>d,  and  sothly  thy  frend  thou  shalt  love  in  Grod. 
T  BAj  thin  enemy  shalt  thou  love  for  Gcnldes  sake, 
by  his  coramandement :  for  if  it  were  reson  that 
man  shulde  hate  his  enemy,  forsoth  Grod  n'olde 
not  receive  us  to  his  love  that  ben  his  enemies. 
AyeuBt  three  manor  of  wronges,  that  his  enemy 
doth  to  him,  he  shal  do  three  things,  as  thus : 
ayenst  hate  and  rancour  of  herte,  he  shal  love 
him  in  herte  :  ayenst  chiding  and  wicked  wordes, 
he  shal  pi'ay  for  his  enemy :  ayenst  the  wicked 
dede  of  his  enemy  he  shal  do  him  bountee.  For 
Crist  sayth  :  Love  your  enemies,  and  prayeth  for 
hem  that  speke  you  harme,  and  for  hem  that 
chasen  and  pursuen  you  :  and  do  bountee  to  hem 
that  haten  you.  Lo,  thus  comandeth  us  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist  to  do  to  our  enemies  :  forsoth  nature 
driveth  us  to  love  our  frendes,  and  parfay  our 
enemies  have  more  nede  of  love  than  our  frendes, 
and  they  that  more  nede  have,  certes  to  hem  shal 
men  do  goodnesse.  And  certes  in  thilke  dede 
havo  we  remembrance  of  the  love  of  Jesu  Crist 
that  died  for  his  enemies :  knd  in  as  raoche  as 
thilke  love  is  more  grevous  to  perforroe,  so  moche 
is  more  gret  the  merite,  and  therfoi*e  the  loving  of 
our  enemy  hath  confounded  the  venime  of  the 
divel.  For  right  as  the  divel  is  confounded  by 
humilitee,  right  so  is  he  wounded  to  the  deth  by 
the  love  of  our  enemy :  certes  than  is  love  the 
medicine  that  casteth  out  the  venime  of  envie  fro 
mannes  herte. 

De  Ira, 

After  envy  wol  I  declare  of  the  sinne  of  Ire : 
for  sothly  who  so  hath  envy  upon  his  neighbour, 
anon  communly  wol  iinde  him  mater  of  wrath  in 
word  or  in  dede  ayenst  him  to  whom  he  hath 
envie.  And  as  wel  cometh  Ire  of  pride  as  of 
envie,  for  sothly  he  that  is  proude  or  envious  is 
lightly  wroth. 

This  sinne  of  Ire,  after  the  discriving  of  Seint 
Augustin,  is  wicked  will  to  be  avenged  by  word  or 
by  dede.  Ire,  after  the  Philosophre,  is  the  fervent 
blode  of  man  yquicked  in  his  herte,  thurRh  which 
he  wold  harme  to  him  that  he  hatctli  :  for  certes 
the  herte  of  man  by  enchaufing  and  meving  of 
his  blood  waxeth  so  troubled,  that  it  is  out  of  all 


manor  jugement  of  reson.  But  ye  shul  under- 
stonde that  Ire  is  in  two  maners,  that  on  of  hem 
is  good,  and  that  oUier  is  wicked.  The  good  ire 
is  by  jalousie  of  goodnesse,  thurgh  the  which  man 
is  wroth  with  wiocednesse,  and  again  wickednesse. 
And  therfore  saith  the  wise  man,  that  ire  is  better 
than  play.  This  ire  is  with  debonairtee,  and  it  is 
wrothe  without  bittemesse :  not  wrothe  ayenst  the 
man,  but  wrothe  with  the  misdede  of  the  man :  as 
saith  the  Prophet  David  ;  Irascimini,  df  noi*tt 
peccare.  Now  understond  that  wicked  ire  is  in 
two  maners,  that  is  to  say,  soden  ire  or  hasty  ire 
without  avisement  and  consenting  of  reson  ;  the 
mening  and  the  sense  of  this  is,  uiat  the  reson  of 
a  man  no  eonsenteth  not  to  that  soden  ire,  and 
than  it  is  venial.  Another  ire  is  that  is  ful 
wicked,  that  cometh  of  felonie  of  herte,  avised 
and  cast  before,  with  wicked  will  to  do  venseance, 
and  therto  his  reson  eonsenteth  :  and  sothly  this 
is  dedly  sinne.  This  ire  is  so  displeeant  to  God, 
that  it  troubleth  his  hous,  and  chaseth  the  holy 
Gost  out  of  mannes  soule,  and  wasteth  and  des- 
troyeth  that  likenesse  of  GU>d,  that  is  to  say,  the 
vertue  that  is  in  mannes  soule,  and  putteth  in  him 
the  likenesse  of  the  devil,  and  benimeth  the  man 
fro  Qod  that  is  his  rightful  Lord.  This  ire  is  a 
ful  gret  plesance  to  the  devil,  for  it  is  the  devils 
forneis  tnat  he  enchaufeth  with  the  fire  of  helle. 
For  certes  right  so  as  fire  is  more  mighty  to 
destroie  erthly  thinges,  than  any  other  eleinent, 
right  so  ire  is  mighty  to  destroie  all  spirituel 
tmnges.  Loke  how  that  fire  of  smal  gledes,  that 
ben  almost  ded  under  as^en,  wol  quicken  ayen 
whan  they  ben  touched  with  brimstone,  right  so 
ire  wol  evermore  quicken  ayen,  whan  it  is  touched 
with  pride  that  is  covered  in  mannes  herte. 
For  certes  fire  ne  may  not  come  out  of  no  thing, 
but  if  it  were  first  in  the  same  thing  naturelly  : 
as  fire  is  drawne  out  of  flintes  witli  stele.  And 
right  so  as  pride  is  many  times  mater  of  ire, 
right  so  is  rancour  norice  and  keper  of  ire.  Ther 
is  a  manor  tree,  as  sayth  Seint  Isidore,  that  whan 
men  make  a  fire  of  the  saide  tree,  and  cover  the 
coles  of  it  with  ashen,  sothly  the  fire  therof  wol 
last  all  a  yere  or  more  :  and  right  so  fareth  it  of 
rancour,  whan  it  is  ones  conceived  in  the  herte  of 
som  men,  certes  it  wol  lasten  peraventure  from  on 
Easteme  day  until  another  Easteme  day,  or  more. 
But  certes  the  same  man  is  ful  fer  from  the 
mercie  of  God  all  thilke  while. 

In  this  foresaid  devils  forneis  ther  forgen  three 
shrewes  ;  pride,  that  ay  bloweth  and  encreseth  the 
fire  by  chiding  and  wicked  wordes :  than  stondeth 
envie,  and  holdeth  the  hot  yren  upon  the  herte  of 
man,  with  a  pair  of  longe  tonges  of  longe  ranoonr: 
and  than  stondeth  the  sinne  of  contumelie  or  strif 
and  cheste,  and  battereth  and  forgeth  by  vilains 
reprevinges.  Certes  this  cursed  sinne  annoyeth 
both  to  the  man  himself,  and  eke  his  neighbour. 
For  sothly  almost  all  the  harme  or  damage  that 
ony  man  doth  to  his  neighbour  cometh  of  wrath : 
for  certes,  outrageous  wrathe  doth  all  that  ever 
the  foule  fende  willeth  or  commandeth  him  ;  for  he 
ne  spareth  neyther  for  our  Lord  JesmCrist,  ne 
his  swete  raoder  ;  and  in  his  outrageous  auger 
and  ire,  alas  !  alas  !  ful  many  on  at  that  time, 
feleth  in  his  herte  ful  wickedly,  both  of  Crist,  and 
also  of  all  his  halwes.  Is  not  this  a  cursed  vice  1 
Yes  certes.  Alas  !  it  benimmeth  fro  roan  hit 
witte  and  his  resoUf  and  ah    his  debonaire  lii 
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spirituel,  that  shuld  kepe  his  Boule.  Certes  it 
beiiimmeth  also  Goddes  due  lordship  (and  that  is 
niannes  soole)  aud  the  love  of  hb  neighbours :  it 
strivetli  also  all  day  ayenst  trouth  ;  it  reveth  him 
the  quiet  of  his  herte,  and  subverteth  his  soule. 

Of  ire  oomen  thise  stinking  engendi-ui'es  ;  iirst, 
hate,  that  is  olde  wrath  :  discord,  thurgh  which  a 
man  forsaketh  his  olde  frend  that  he  hath  loved 
f ul  long :  and  than  cometh  werre,  and  every  maner 
of  wrong  that  a  man  doUi  to  his  neighbour  in  body 
or  in  catel.     Of  this  cursed  sume  of  ire  cometh 
eke  manslaughter.     And  understondcth  wel  that 
h<Mxiicide  (that  is,  manslaughter)  is  in  divers  wise. 
Som  maner  of  homicide  is  spirituel,  and  som  is 
bodily.     Spirituel  manslaughter  is  in  six  thinges. 
First,  by  hate,  as  sayth  St.  John  :  Ho  that  hateth 
his  brouer,  is  an  homicide.     Homicide  is  also  by 
backbiting  ;  of  which  backbitours  sayth  Salomon, 
that  they  have  two  swerdes,  with  which  they  slay 
hir  neighbours :  for  sothly  as  wicked  it  is  to  benime 
of  him  his  good  name  as  his  lif.     Homicide  is  also 
in  yeving  of  wicked  conseil  by  f raude,  as  for  to 
yeve  conseil  to  areise  wrongful    customes   and 
taUges  ;  of  which  sayth  Salomon  :  A  lion  roring, 
and  a  here  hungrie,  ben  like  to  cruel  Loi'des,  in 
withholding  or  abregging  of  the  hire  or  of  the 
wages  of  servantes,  or  elles  in  usurie,  or  in  with- 
drawing of  the  almesse  of  poure  folk.    For  which 
the  wise  man  sayth  :  Fedeth  him  that  almost  dieth 
for  honger  ;  for  sothly  but  if  thou  fede  him  tliou 
Bleest  him.  And  all  thise  ben  dedly  sinnes.    Bodily 
ivaiislaughter  is  whan  thou  sleeet  him  with  thy 
tooffe  in  other  maner,  as  whan  thou  commandest 
ta  ue  a  man,  or  elles  yevest  conseil  to  sle  a  man. 
Manslaaghter  in  dede  is  in  foure  manors.    That 
on  is  by  la  we,  right  as  a  justice  dampneth  him 
that  is  culpable  to  the  deth  :   but  let  the  justice 
beware  that  he  do  it  rightfully,  and  that  he  do  it 
not  for  deUt  to  spill  blood,  but  for  keping  of  right* 
wisenesae.  Another  homicide  is  don  for  uecessitee, 
as  whan  a  man  sleeth  another  in  his  defence,  and 
that  he  ne  may  non  other  wise  escapen  fro  his 
owen  deth  :  but  certain,  and  he  mav  escape  with- 
oaten  shtughter  of  his  adversarie,  he  doth  sinne, 
and  he  shai  here  penance  as  for  dedly  sinne.    Also 
if  a  man  by  cas  or  aventure  shete  an  arowe  or  cast 
a  stone,  with  which  he  sleeth  a  man,  ho  is  an 
homicide.     And  if  a  woman  by  negligence  over- 
lyeth  hire  child  in  hire  slepe,  it  is  homicide  and 
dedly  sinne.     Also  whan  a  man  disturbleth  con- 
ception of  a  childe,  and  maketh  a  woman  barein  by 
dnnkes  of  venimous  herbes,  thurgh  which  she 
may  not  conceive,  or  sleeth  hire  child  by  drinkes, 
or  elles  putteth  certain  material  thing  in   hire 
secret  place  to  sle  hire  child,  or  elles  doth  unkinde 
sinne,  by  which  man,  or  woman,  shedeth  his  nature 
in  place  ther  as  a  childe  may  not  be  conceived : 
or  dies  if  a  woman  hath  conceived,  and  hurtetli 
hireself,  and  by  that  mishappo  the  childe  is  slaine, 
yet  is  it  homicide.     What  say  we  eke  of  women 
that  murderen  hir  children  for  drede  of  worldly 
shame  t    Certes,  it  is  an  horrible  homicide.     Eke 
if  a  man  approche  to  a  woman  by  destr  of  Iccherie, 
thnrgh  which  the  childe  is  perished  ;  or  elles 
tmiteth  a  woman  wetingl^,  thurgh   which    she 
leseth  hire  child;  all  thise   ben  homicides,  and 
horrible  dedly  sinnes.      Yet  comen  ther  of  ire 
many  mo  sinnes,  as  wel  in  worde,  as  in  thought 
and  in  dede ;  as  he  that  arretteth  upon  God,  or 
blametb  Qod  of  the  thing  of  which  he  is  himself 


gilty  ;  or  despiseth  God  and  all  his  halwes,  as  don 
thise  cursed  hasardoui's  in  divers  contrees.  This 
cursed  sinne  don  they,  whan  they  felen  in  hir 
herte  ful  wickedly  of  God  and  of  his  luilwes  :  also 
whan  they  treten  unreverently  the  sacrament  of 
the  auter,  thilke  sinne  is  so  gret,  that  unneth  it 
may  be  relesed,  but  that  tlie  mercy  of  God  passeth 
all  his  werkes,  it  is  so  gret,  and  he  so  benigne. 
Than  cometh  also  of  ire  attry  anger,  whan  a  man 
is  sharpely  amonested  in  his  shrift  to  leve  his 
sinne,  than  wol  he  be  angry,  and  answere  hokerly 
and  angerly,  to  defend  or  excusen  his  sinne  by 
unstedfastnesse  of  his  fleshe ;  or  elles  he  did  it  for 
to  hold  compagnie  with  his  felawes ;  or  elles  he 
sayeth  the  feud  enticed  him  ;  or  elles  he  did  it 
for  his  youthe  ;  or  elles  his  complexion  is  so 
corageous  that  he  may  not  forbore  ;  or  elles  it  is 
his  destinee,  he  sayth,  unto  a  certain  age;  or  elles  he 
sayth  it  cometh  him  of  gentilnesse  of  his  aunceatres, 
and  semblable  thinges.  All  thise  maner  of  foike 
so  wrappen  hem  in  hir  sinnes,  that  they  ne  wol 
not  deliver  hemself ;  for  sothly,  no  wight  that 
excuseth  himself  wilfully  of  his  sinne,  may  not  be 
delivered  of  his  sinne,  til  that  he  mekely  bcknoweth 
his  sinne.  After  this  than  cometh  swering,  that 
is  expresse  avenst  the  commandement  of  God : 
and  that  befalleth  often  of  anger  and  of  ire.  God 
sayth  ;  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  thy  Lord 
Grod  in  ideL  Also  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  sa}'th  by 
the  word  of  Seint  Mathew  ;  Ne  shal  ye  not  swci*e 
in  all  manere,  neyther  by  heven,  for  it  is  Goddes 
trone :  ne  by  erthe,  for  it  is  the  benche  of  his  feet : 
ne  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  citee  of  a  gret  King : 
ne  by  thin  hed,  for  thou  ne  mayst  not  make  an' 
here  white  ne  black :  but  he  sayth,  be  your  word, 
ye,  ye,  nay,  nay  ;  and  what  that  is  more,  it  is  of 
evil  Thus  sayth  Crist.  For  Cristes  sake  swere 
not  so  sinnefully,  in  dismembring  of  Crist,  by  soule, 
herte,  bones,  and  body  :  for  certes  it  semeth,  that 
ye  thinken  that  the  cursed  Jewes  dismembred  him 
not  ynough,  but  ye  dismembre  him  more.  And  if 
so  be  that  the  lawe  compell  you  to  swere,  than 
reuletli  you  after  the  lawe  of  God  in  your  swering, 
as  sayth  Jeremie  ;  Thou  shalt  kepe  three  condi- 
tions ;  thou  shalt  swere  in  trouth,  in  dome,  and  in 
rightwisenesse.  This  i8tosay,thou  shalt  swere  soth ; 
for  every  losing  is  ayenst  Crist ;  for  Crist  is  veray 
trouth  :  and  thinke  wel  this,  that  every  gret 
swerer,  not  compelled  lawfully  to  swere,  the  plage 
shal  not  depart  fro  his  hous,  while  he  useth  unleful 
swering.  Thou  shalt  swere  also  in  dome,  wlian 
thou  art  constreined  by  the  domesman  to  witncsse 
a  trouth.  Also  thou  shalt  not  swere  for  envie, 
neyther  for  favour,  ne  for  mode,  but  only  for 
rightwisenesse,  aud  for  declaring  of  trouthe  to  the 
honour  and  worship  of  God,  and  to  the  aiding  aud 
helping  of  thin  even  Cristen.  And  therfore  every 
man  that  taketh  Goddes  name  in  idel,  or  falsely 
swereth  with  his  mouth,  or  elles  taketh  on  nii.; 
the  name  of  Crist,  to  be  called  a  Cristen  man,  and 
liveth  agenst  Cristes  living  aud  his  teching :  all 
they  take  Goddes  name  in  idel.  Loke  also  what 
sayth  Seint  Peter ;  Actunm  iv.  Non  est  aliud 
nomen  tub  cah,  &c.  Ther  is  non  other  name 
(sayth  Seint  Peter)  under  heven  yeven  to  men,  in 
which  they  may  be  saved  ;  that  is  to  say,  but  the 
name  of  Jesu  Crist.  Take  kepe  eke  how  precious 
is  the  name  of  Jesu  Crist,  as  sayth  Seint  Pouie, 
ad  Fhiiipeftset  ii.  In  nomine  Je»u,  &c.  that  in  the 
name  of  Jesu  every  knee  of  hevenly  crexvtu.r«^v3.x 
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erthly,  or  of  helie,  shuld  bowen  ;  for  it  is  so  high 
and  so  worshipful,  that  the  cursed  fend  in  heUe 
shold  tremble  for  to  here  it  named.  Than  semeth 
it,  that  men  that  swere  so  horribly  by  his  blessed 
name,  that  they  despise  it  more  boldely  than  did 
the  cursed  Jewes,  or  elles  the  divel,that  trembleth 
whan  he  hereth  his  name. 

Now  eertes,  sith  that  swering  (but  if  it  be 
lawfully  don)  is  so  highly  defended,  moche  worse 
18  for  to  swere  falsely,  and  eke  nedeles. 

What  say  we  eke  of  hem  that  deliten  hem  in 
swering,  and  hold  it  a  genterie  or  manly  dede  to 
swere  gret  othest  And  what  of  hem  that  of 
reray  usage  ne  cese  not  to  swere  gret  othes,  al  be 
the  cause  not  worth  a  strawe!  Certes  this  is 
horrible  sinne.  Swering  sodenly  without  avise- 
ment  is  also  a  gret  sinne.  But  let  us  go  now  to 
that  horrible  swering  of  adjuration  and  conjura- 
tion, as  don  thise  false  ench^untours  and  nigro. 
mancers  in  basins  ful  of  water,  or  in  a  bright 
swerd,  in  a  cerele,  or  in  a  fire,  or  in  a  sholder  bone 
of  a  shepe  :  I  cannot  sayn,  but  that  they  do  cur- 
sedly and  damnably  ayenst  Crist,  and  all  the  feith 
of  holy  chirche. 

VVhat  say  we  of  hem  that  beleven  on  divinales, 
as  by  flight  or  by  noise  of  briddes  or  of  bestes,  or 
by  sorte  of  geomancie,  by  dremes,  by  chirking  of 
dores,  or  craking  of  houses,  by  gnawing  of  rattes, 
aud  swiche  maner  wretchedlnesse !  Certes,  all 
thise  thinges  ben  defended  by  God  and  holy 
chirche,  for  which  they  ben  accursed,  till  they 
come  to  amendement,  that  on  swiche  filth  set  hir 
beleve.  Charmes  for  woundes,  or  for  maladies 
of  men  or  of  bestes,  if  they  take  any  effect,  it 
may  be  peraventure  that  God  suffreth  it,  for 
folk  shuld  yeve  the  more  feith  and  reverence  to 
his  name. 

Now  wol  I  speke  of  lesinges,  which  generally  is 
false  signifiance  of  word,  in  entent  to  deceive  his 
even  Cristen.  Some  losing  is,  of  which  ther 
2onieth  non  avantage  to  no  wight ;  and  som  lesing 
tumeth  to  the  profite  and  ese  of  a  man,  and  to 
the  dammage  of  another  man.  Another  lesing  is, 
for  to  saven  his  lif  or  his  catel.  Another  lesing 
Cometh  of  delit  for  to  lie,  in  wlilch  delit,  they  wol 
forge  a  long  tale,  and  point  it  with  all  circum- 
stances, wher  all  the  ground  of  the  tale  is  false. 
Some  lesing  cometh,  for  he  wol  sustein  his  word  : 
and  som  lesing  cometh  of  recchelesuesse  withouten 
avisement,  and  semblable  thinges. 

Let  us  now  touche  the  vice  of  flaterie,  which  ne 
cometli  not  gladly,  but  for  drede,  or  for  covetise. 
Flaterie  is  generally  wrongful  preising.  Flaterers 
ben  the  devils  nourices,  Uiat  nourish  his  children 
with  milke  of  losengerie.  Forsoth  Salomon  sayth. 
That  flaterie  is  worse  than  detraction :  for  som- 
time  detraction  maketh  an  hautein  man  be  the 
more  humble,  for  he  dredeth  detraction,  but  certes 
flaterie  maketh  a  man  to  enhaunce  his  herte  and 
liiH  contenance.  Flaterers  ben  the  devils  en- 
chaun  tours,  for  they  maken  a  man  to  wenen 
himself  be  like  that  he  is  not  like.  They  be  like 
to  Judas,  that  betrayed  God ;  and  thise  flaterers 
betrayen  man  to  selle  him  to  his  enemy,  that  is 
the  devil.  Flaterers  ben  the  devils  chappeleines, 
that  ever  singen  Placebo.  I  reken  flaterie  in  the 
vices  of  ire  :  fur  oft  time  if  a  roan  be  wroth  with 
another,  than  wol  lie  flater  som  wight,  to  susteine 
him  in  his  quarrel. 

Speke  we  now  of  swiche  cursing  as  cometh  of 


irons  herte.  Malison  generally  may  be  said  evei^ 
maner  power  of  harme  :  swiche  cursing  bereveth 
man  the  regno  of  God,  as  sayth  Seint  Ponle.  And 
oft  time  swiche  cursing  wrongfully  retometh  again 
to  him  that  curseth,  as  a  bird  retometh  again  to 
his  Owen  nest.  And  over  all  thing  men  ought 
eschew  to  curse  hir  children,  and  to  yeve  to  the 
devil  hir  engendnire,  as  fer  forth  as  in  hem  is : 
certes  it  is  a  grete  peril  and  a  grete  sinne. 

Let  us  than  speke  of  chiding  and  reprering, 
which  ben  ful  grete  woundes  in  mannes  herte,  for 
they  unsow  the  seames  of  frendship  in  mannes 
herte :  for  certes,  unnethe  may  a  man  be  plainely 
accorded  with  him,  that  he  hath  openly  reviled, 
reproved,  and  disclaundred  :  this  is  a  fol  grisly 
sinne,  as  Crist  sayth  in  the  GospeL  And  take  ye 
kepe  now,  that  he  that  repreveth  his  neighbour, 
either  he  repreveth  him  by  som  harme  of  peine, 
that  he  hath  upon  his  bodie,  as,  Mesel,  croked 
harlot ;  or  by  som  sinne  that  he  doth.  Now  if  he 
repreve  him  by  harme  of  peine,  than  tumeth  the 
reprove  to  Jesu  Crist :  for  peine  is  sent  by  the 
rightwise  sonde  of  God,  and  by  his  snffiranoe,  be 
it  meselrie,  or  maime,  or  maladie  :  and  if  he 
repreve  him  uncharitably  of  sinne,  as,  thou  holour, 
tliou  dronkelewe  harlot,  and  so  forth ;  than  apper- 
teineth  that  to  the  rejoicing  of  the  devil,  whidi 
ever  hath  joye  that  men  don  sinnOi,  And  certes, 
chiding  may  not  come  but  out  of  a  vilains  herte, 
for  after  the  haboundance  of  the  herte  speketli 
tlie  mouth  ful  oft.  And  ye  shul  understono,  that 
loke  by  any  way,  whan  ony  man  chastiseth  another, 
that  he  beware  fro  chiding  or  reproving :  for 
trewely,  but  he  beware,  he  may  ful  lightly  quicken 
the  fire  of  anger  and  of  wrath,  which  he  shuld 
quench :  and  peraventure  sleth  him,  that  he  might 
chastise  with  benignitee.  For,  as  sayth  Salomon, 
the  amiable  tonge  is  the  tree  of  lif  ;  that  is  to  say, 
uf  lif  spirituel.  And  sothly,  a  dissolute  tonge 
sleth  the  spirit  of  him  that  repreveth,  and  also 
of  him  which  is  reproved.  Lo,  what  sayth  Seint 
Augustine :  Ther  is  nothing  so  like  the  devils 
child,  as  he  which  oft  chideth.  A  servant  of  God 
behoveth  not  to  chide.  And  though  that  chiding 
be  a  vilains  thing  betwix  all  maner  folk,  yet  it 
is  certes  most  uncovenable  betwene  a  man  and 
his  wif,  for  ther  is  never  rest.  Aud  therfore 
sayth  Salomon  ;  An  hous  that  is  uncovered  in 
rayn  and  dropping,  and  a  chiding  wif,  ben  like. 
A  man,  which  is  in  a  dropping  hous  in  many 
places,  though  he  eschew  the  dropping  in  o  place, 
it  droppeth  on  him  in  another  place  :  so  £mth  it 
by  a  chiding  wif  ;  if  she  chide  him  not  in  o  place, 
she  wol  chide  him  in  another:  and  therfore,  better 
is  a  morsel  of  bred  with  joye,  than  an  hous  filled 
ful  of  delices  with  chiding,  sa^th  Salomon.  And 
Seint  Poule  sayth ;  0  ye  women,  both  ye  subgettes 
to  your  husbonds,  as  you  behoveth  in  God ;  and 
ye  men  loveth  your  wives. 

Afterward  speke  we  of  scorning,  which  is  lu 
wicked  sinne,  and  namely,  whan  he  scometh  a. 
roan  for  his  good  werkes:    for  certes,    swiche 
scorners  faren  like  the  foule  tode,  tiiat  may  noS; 
endure  to  smell  the  swete  savour  of  the  vine^ 
whan  it  flourisheth.     Thise  scorners  ben  parting 
felawes  with  the  devil,  for  they  have  joye  whan 
the  devil  winneth,  and  sorwe  if  he  leseth.     They 
ben  adversaries  to  Jesu  Crist,  for  they  hate  that 
he  loveth  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  salvation  of  soule. 

Speke  we  now  of  wicked  conseU,  for  be  ttuU 
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wicked  conseil  yeveth  is  a  traitoor,  foe  he  de- 
eeiveth  him  that  tnisteth  in  him.  But  natheles, 
yet  is  wicked  cooseil  first  ayenst  himself:  for, 
fts  sayth  the  wise  man,  every  false  living  hath 
this  propertee  in  hunself,  that  he  that  wol  annoy 
another  man,  he  annoyeth  first  himself.  And  mt*n 
shol  understond,  that  man  shal  not  take  his  con- 
seil  of  false  folk,  ne  of  angry  folk,  or  grevous  folk, 
ne  of  folk  that  loven  specially  hir  owen  profit,  ne 
•of  to  moche  worldly  folk,  namely,  in  conseiling  of 
mannes  soule. 

Now  comeUi  the  sinne  of  hem  that  maken  dis- 
cord among  folk,  which  is  a  sinne  that  Crist 
hateth  utterly ;  and  no  wonder  is ;  for  he  died 
far  to  make  concord.  And  more  shame  don  they 
to  Crist,  than  did  they  that  him  crucified  :  for 
God  loveth  better,  that  frendship  be  amonges  folk, 
than  he  did  his  owen  body,  which  that  he  yave  for 
unitee.  Therfore  ben  they  likened  to  the  deril, 
that  ever  is  about  to  make  discord. 

Now  Cometh  the  sinne  of  Double  tonge,  swiche 
as  speke  faire  before  folk,  and  wickedly  behind ; 
or  elles  they  make  semblaunt  as  though  they 
spake  of  good  entention,  or  elles  in  game  and 
play,  and  yet  they  speken  of  wicked  entente. 

Now  cometh  bewreying  of  conseil,  thurgh  which 
a  man  is  defamed :  certes  unnethe  may  be  restore 
the  damage.  Now  cometh  manace,  that  is  an  open 
folie  :  for  he  that  oft  manaceth,  he  tlireteth  more 
than  he  may  performe  ful  oft  time.  Now  comeu 
idel  wordes,  that  be  without  profite  of  him  that 
speketli  the  wordes,  and  eke  of  him  that  herkeneth 
the  wordes :  or  elles  idel  wordes  ben  tho  that  ben 
o^ieles,  or  without  entente  of  naturel  profit.  And 
al  be  it  that  idel  wordes  be  somtime  venial  sinne, 
yet  shuld  men  doute  hem,  for  we  shul  yeve 
rekenine  of  hem  before  God.  Now  cometh  jan- 
gling, tnat  may  not  come  witliouten  sinne  :  and 
as  sayth  Salomon,  it  is  a  signe  uf  apert  folic. 
And  therfore  a  philosophre  sayd,  whan  a  man 
axed  him  how  that  he  shuld  plese  the  peple,  he 
answered  ;  Do  many  good  werkes,  and  speke  few 
jai^Itnges.  After  this  cometh  the  sinne  of  japeres, 
that  ben  the  devils  apes,  for  they  make  folk  to 
laugh  at  hir  japerie,  as  folk  don  at  the  gaudes 
of  an  ape :  swiche  japes  defendeth  Seint  Poule. 
Lfoke  how  that  vertuous  wordes  and  holy  comforten 
hem  that  travaillen  in  the  service  of  Crist,  right 
so  comforten  the  vilains  words,  and  the  knakkes 
of  japeres,  hem  that  travaillen  in  the  service  of 
the  devil.  Thise  ben  the  sinnes  of  the  tonge,  that 
comen  of  ire,  and  other  sinnes  many  mo. 

Remedium  fra. 

The  remedie  ayenst  Ire,  is  a  vertue  that  cleped 
IS  mansuetude,  that  is  Debonairtee :  and  eke 
another  vertue,  that  men  clepen  patience  or  suf- 
feraunce. 

Debonairtee  withdraweth  and   refreineth   the 

stirrings  and  mevings  of  mannes  corage  in  his 

herte,  in  swich  roaner,  that  they  ne  skip  not  out 

by  anger  ne  ire.  ,  Sufferance  suffereth  swetely  all 

the  annoyance  and  the  wrong  that  is  don  to  man 

Outward.     Seint  Jerome  sayth  this  of  debonairtee, 

X*hat  it  doth  no  harme  to  no  wight,  ne  sayth  :  so 

^or  no  harme  that  men  do  ne  say,  he  ne  chafeth 

'^ot  ayenst  reson.     This  vertue  somtime  cometh 

^^f  nature  ;  for,  as  sayth  the  philosophre,  a  man  is 

■^^  quick  thing,  by  nature  debonaire,  and  tretable  to 


goodnesse  :  but  whan  debonairtee  is  enformed  of 
grace,  than  it  is  the  more  worth. 

Patience  is  another  remedy  ayenst  ire,  and  is  a 
vertue  that  suffereth  swetely  eveiy  mannes  good- 
nesse,  and  is  not  wroth  for  non  luume  that  is  don 
to  him.  The  philosophre  sayth,  that  patience  is 
the  vertue  that  suffretn  debonairly  al  the  outrage 
of  adversitee,  and  every  wicked  word.  This 
vertue  maketh  a  man  like  to  God,  and  maketh 
him  G^ddes  owen  childe :  as  sayth  Crist.  This 
vertue  discomfiteth  thin  enemies.  And  therfore 
sajrth  the  wise  man  ;  if  thou  wolt  vanquish  thin 
enemie,  see  thou  be  patient.  And  thou  shalt 
understond,  that  a  man  suffereth  foure  maner  of 
grevances  in  outward  thinges,  ayenst  the  which 
foure  he  must  have  foure  maner  of  patiences. 

The  first  grevance  is  of  wicked  wordes.  Thilke 
grevance  suffred  Jesu  Crist,  without  grutching, 
Ful  patiently,  whan  the  Jewes  despised  him  and  re- 
proved him  ful  oft.  Suffer  thou  therfore  patiently, 
for  the  wise  man  saith :  if  thou  strive  with  a  foole, 
though  the  foole  be  wroth,  or  though  he  laugh, 
algate  thou  shalt  have  no  reste.  That  othei 
grevance  outward  is  to  have  domage  of  thv  catel. 
Therayenst  suffred  Crist  ful  patiently,  wlian  he 
was  despoiled  of  al  that  he  had  in  this  lif,  and 
that  n'as  but  his  clothes.  The  thridde  grevance 
is  a  man  to  have  harme  in  his  body.  That  suffi-ed 
Crist  ful  patiently  in  all  his  passion.  The  fourthe 
grevance  is  in  outrageous  labour  in  werkes :  wher 
fore  I  say,  that  folk  that  make  hir  servants  <4> 
travails  to  grevously,  or  out  of  time,  as  in  holy 
dayes,  sothly  they  do  gret  sinne.  Hereaycoist 
suffred  Crist  ful  patiently,  and  taught  us  patifsnce, 
whan  he  bare  upon  his  blessed  sholders  the  crosse, 
upon  which  he  shuld  suffer  despitous  deth.  Here 
may  men  leme  to  be  patient ;  for  certes,  rot  only 
cristen  men  be  patient  for  love  of  Jesu  Crist,  and 
for  guerdon  of  the  blisful  lif  that  is  perdinrable,  but 
certes  the  old  Payenes,  that  never  were  cristened, 
commendeden  and  useden  the  vertue  of  patience. 

A  philosophre  upon  a  time,  tha*.  wold  have 
beten  his  disciple  for  his  gret  trespas,  for  which 
he  was  gretly  moved,  and  brought  a.  yerde  to  bete 
the  childe,  and  whan  this  child  sr  we  the  yerde, 
he  Kiyd  to  his  maister  :  what  thirike  ye  to  do  1  I 
wol  bete  thee,  sayd  the  maister,  for  thy  correction. 
Forsoth,  sayd  the  childe,  ye  ought  first  correct 
yourself,  that  have  lost  all  your  patience  for  the 
offence  of  a  child.  Forsooth,  s^yd  the  maister  all 
weping,  thou  sayest  soth  :  have  thou  the  yerde, 
my  dere  sone,  and  correct  me  for  min  impatience. 
Of  patience  cometh  obedience,  thurgh  which  a  man 
is  obedient  to  Crist,  and  to  all  hem  to  which  he  oush 
to  be  obedient  in  Crist  And  imderstand  wel,  that 
obedience  isparfite,whan  tliataman  doth  gladly  and 
hastily,  with  good  herte  entirely,  all  that  he  shuld 
do.  Obedience  generally  is  to  performe  hastily  the 
doctrine  of  God,  and  r  f  hb  soveraincs,  to  which 
him  ought  to  be  obeisaut  in  all  rightwiscnesse. 

Ife  Aeeidia. 

After  the  sinne  of  wrath,  now  wol  I  speke  of 
the  sinne  of  accidie,  or  slouth  :  for  envie  blindeth 
the  herte  of  a  m^n,  and  im  troubleth  a  man,  and 
acctdie  maketh  liim  bevy,  thoughtful,  and  wrawe. 
Envie  and  ire  maketh  bittemesse  in  herte,  which 
bittemesse  Vi  mother  of  accidie,  and  beiiimeth 
him  the  love  of  alle  goodnesse ;  than  is  a'^^idie  iVv^ 
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anguish  of  a  trouble  herte.  And  Seint  Augustine 
sayth :  It  is  annoye  of  goodnesse  and  annoye  of 
harme.  Certes  this  is  a  damnable  sinne,  for  it 
doth  wrong  to  Jesu  Crist,  in  as  moche  as  it 
benimeih  the  service  that  men  shulde  do  to  Crist 
with  alle  diligence,  as  sayth  Salomon  :  but  accidie 
doth  non  swiche  diligence.  He  doth  all  thine 
Mrith  annoye,  and  with  wrawnesse,  slaknesae,  and 
excusation,  with  idelneese  and  unlust.  For  which 
the  book  sayth :  Accursed  be  he  that  doth  the  ser- 
vice of  God  negligently.  Than  is  accidie  enemie 
to  every  estate  of  man.  For  certes  the  estate 
of  man  is  in  three  maners :  either  it  is  the  estate 
of  innocence,  as  was  the  estate  of  Adam,  before 
that  he  fell  into  sinne,  in  which  estate  he  was 
bolden  to  werk,  as  in  herying  and  adoring  of 
God.  Another  estate  is  the  estate  of  sinful  men  : 
in  which  estate  men  ben  holden  to  labour  in  pray- 
ing to  Qodf  for  amendement  of  hir  sinnes,and  that 
he  wold  graimt  hem  to  rise  out  of  hir  sinnes. 
Another  estate  is  the  estate  of  grace,  in  which 
estate  he  is  holden  to  werkes  of  penitence :  and 
certes,  to  all  thise  thinges  is  accidie  enemie  and 
contrary,  for  he  loveth  no  besinesse  at  all.  Now 
certes,  this  foule  sinne  of  accidie  is  eke  a  ful  gret 
enemie  to  the  livelode  of  the  body  ;  for  it  ne  hath 
no  purveaunce  ayenst  temporel  necesdtee  ;  for  it 
forsleutheth,  forslusgeth,  and  destroieth  all  goodes 
temporel  by  reccheleBnesse. 

The  fourth  thing  is  that  accidie  ia  like  hem  that 
ben  in  the  peine  of  helle,  because  of  hir  slouthe 
and  of  hir  hevinesse :  for  they  that  be  damned, 
ben  so  boimd,  that  they  may  neyther  do  wel  ne 
think  wel.  Of  accidie  cometh  iint,  that  a  man  is 
annoied  and  accombred  to  do  any  goodnesse,  and 
that  maketh  that  God  hath  abhomination  of  swiche 
accidie,  as  sayth  Seint  John. 

Now  cometh  slouthe,  that  wol  not  suff^  no  hard- 
nesse  ne  no  penance :  for  sothly,  slouthe  is  so 
tendre  and  so  delicat,  as  sayth  Salomon,  that  he 
wol  suffre  non  hardnesse  ne  penance,  and  therfore 
he  shendeth  all  that  he  doth.  Ayenst  this  roten 
sinne  of  accidie  and  slouthe  shuld  men  exercise 
hemself,  and  use  hemself  to  do  good  werkes,  and 
manly  and  vertuously  cachen  corage  wel  to  do, 
thinking  that  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  quiteth  every 
good  deed,  be  it  never  so  lite.  Usage  of  labour  is 
a  gret  thing :  for  it  maketh,  as  sa}'th  Seint  Ber- 
nard, the  labourer  to  have  strong  armes  and  hard 
sinewes :  and  slouthe  maketh  hem  feble  and  tendre. 
Than  cometh  drede  for  to  beginne  to  werke  any 
good  werkes :  for  certes,  he  that  enclineth  to  sinne, 
him  thinketh  it  is  to  gret  an  emprise  for  to  under- 
take the  werkes  of  goodnesse,  and  casteth  in  his 
herte,  that  the  circumstances  of  goodnesse  ben  so 
grevous  and  so  chargeant  for  to  suffre,  that  he 
dare  not  undertake  to  do  werkes  of  goodnesse, 
as  sayth  Seint  Gregorie. 

Now  cometh  wuihope,  that  is,  despeir  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  that  cometh  somtime  of  to  raoche 
outrageous  sorwe,  and  somtime  of  to  moche  drede, 
imagining  that  he  hath  do  so  moche  sinne,  that  it 
wolde  not  availe  him,  though  he  wolde  repent  him, 
and  forsake  sinne  :  thurgh  which  despeire  or 
drede,  he  abandoneth  all  his  herte  to  every  maner 
sinne,  as  sayth  Seint  Augustine.  Which  dampna- 
ble  sinne,  if  it  continue  unto  his  end,  it  is  cleped 
the  sinne  of  the  holy  gost.  This  horrible  sinne  is 
so  perilous,  that  he  that  is  despeired,  ther  n'is  no 
felonie,  ne  no  sinuei  that  he  douteth  for  to  do^  as 


shewed  wel  by  Judas.  Certes,  aboven  all  sinnes 
than  is  this  sinne  most  displesant  and  most  adver- 
sarie  to  Crist.  Sothly,  he  that  despeireth  him,  is 
like  to  the  coward  champion  recreant,  that  flieth 
withouten  nede.  Alas  !  alas !  nedeles  is  he  re- 
creant, and  nedeles  despeired.  Certes,  the  mercy 
of  God  is  ever  redy  to  the  penitent  person,  and  is 
above  all  his  werkes.  Alas  !  cannot  a  man  bethinke 
him  on  the  Gospel  of  Seint  Luke,  chap.  xv.  wheras 
Crist  sayeth,  that  as  wel  shal  ther  be  joye  in  heven 
upon  a  sinful  man  that  doth  penitence,  as  upon 
nmety  and  nine  rightful  men  that  neden  no  peni- 
tence !  Loke  further,  in  the  same  Grospel,  the  joye 
and  the  feste  of  the  good  man  that  had  lost  bis 
sone,  whan  his  sone  was  retoumed  with  repentance 
to  his  fader.  Can  they  not  remembre  hem  also,  (as 
sayth  Seint  Luke,  chap,  xxiii.)  how  that  the  thefe 
that  was  honged  beside  Jesu  Crist,  sayd.  Lord,  re- 
membre on  me,  whan  thou  comest  in  thy  regno  I 
Forsoth,  said  Crist,  I  say  to  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  paradis.  Certes,  ther  is  non  so 
horrible  sinne  of  man,  that  ne  may  in  his  lif  be 
destroyed  by  penitence,  thurgh  vertue  of  the  pas- 
sion  and  of  the  deth  of  Crist.  Alas !  what  nedeth  man 
than  to  be  despeired,  sith  that  his  mercy  is  so  redy 
and  large !  Axe  and  have.  Than  cometh  somp- 
nolence,  that  is,  sluggy  slumbring,  which  maketh 
a  man  bevy,  and  dull  in  body  and  in  soule,  and 
this  sinne  cometh  of  slouthe :  and  certes,  the  time 
that  by  way  of  reson  man  shuld  not  slepe,  is  by 
the  morwe,  but  if  ther  were  cause  resonable.  For 
sothly  in  the  morwe  tide  la  most  covenable  to  a 
man  to  say  his  prayers,  and  for  to  think  on  God, 
and  to  honour  God,  and  to  yeve  almease  to  the 
poure  that  comen  first  in  the  name  of  Jesu  Crist. 
Lo,  what  sayth  Salomon?  Who  so  wol  by  the 
morwe  awake  to  seke  me,  he  shal  find  me.  Than  | 
cometh  negligence  or  recchelesnesse  that  recketh 
of  nothing.  And  though  that  ignorance  be  motlier  ^ 
of  all  harmes,  certes,  negligence  is  the  nonce. 
Negligence  ne  doth  no  force,  whan  he  shal  do  a 
thing,  whether  he  do  it  wel  or  badly. 

The  remedie  of  thise  two  sinnes  is,  as  sayth  the 
wise  man,  that  he  that  dredeth  God,  spareUi  not  to 
do  that  him  ought  to  do  ;  and  he  that  loveth  God, 
he  wol  do  diligence  to  plese  God  by  his  werkes, 
and  abandon  himself,  with  all  his  might,  wel  for  to 
do.     Than  cometh  idelnesse,  that  is  the  yate  of  all 
harmes.     An  idel  man  is  like  to  a  place  that  hath 
no  walles  ;  theras  deviles  may  enter  on  every  side, 
or  shoot  at  him  at  disco verte  by  temptation  on  every 
side.     This  idelnesse  is  the  tiiurrok  of  all  wicked 
and  vilains  thoughtes,  and  of  all  jangeles,  trifles^ 
and  all  ordure.     Certes  heven  is  yeven  to  bent, 
that  will  labour,  and  not  to  idel  folk.     Also  Davi^ 
sayth,  they  ne  be  not  in  the  labour  of  men,  ne  thejr^ 
shul  not  ben  whipped  with  men,  that  is  to  say,  ix^ 
purgatorie.     Certes  than  semeth  it  they  shul  becs^ 
tormented  with  the  devil  in  helle,  but  if  they  do 
penance. 

Than  cometh  the  sinne  that  men  clepen  Tardita^9 
as  whan  a  man  is  latered,  or  taryed  or  he  wol  tourik^ 
to  God  :  and  certes,  that  is  a  gr^  folic.     He  is  lik.^ 
him  that  falleth  in  the  diche,  and  wol  not  arise- 
And  this  vice  cometh  of  false  hope,  that  thinketli 
that  he  shal  live  long,  but  that  hope  failleth  ful  oft* 

Than  cometh  Lachesse,  that  is,  he  that  whan  be 
beginneth  any  good  werk,  anon  he  wol  forlete  >( 
and  stint,  as  don  they  that  have  any  wight  to  go- 
reme,  and  ne  take  of  him  no  more  kepe,  anon  ta 
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they  find  any  contrary  or  any  annoy.  Thise  ben 
the  uewe  shepherdes,  that  let  hir  shepe  wetingly 
(;o  renne  to  the  wolf,  that  is  hi  the  breres,  and  do  no 
force  of  hu*  owen  governance.  Of  this  cometh  poverte 
and  destruction,  both  of  spirituel  and  tempore! 
thinges.  Than  cometh  a  maner  coldnesse,  that 
freseth  all  the  herte  of  man.  Than  cometh  unde- 
votion,  thurgh  which  a  man  is  so  blont,  as  sayth 
Seint  Bernard,  and  hath  swiche  langour  in  his 
soiile,  that  he  may  neyther  rede  ne  sing  in  holy 
chirche,  ne  here  ne  thinke  of  no  devotion,  ne  tra- 
vaile  with  his  houdes  in  no  good  werk,  that  it  n'is 
to  him  unsavory  and  all  ap>alled.  Than  wexeth 
he  sluggish  and  slombry,  and  sone  wol  he  be  wroth, 
and  sone  is  enclined  to  hate  and  to  envie.  Than 
cometh  the  sinne  of  worldly  sorwe  swiche  as  is 
cleped  TristUiOf  that  sleth  a  man,  as  sayth  Seint 
Poule.  For  certes  swiche  sorwe  werketh  to  the 
deth  of  the  soule  and  of  the  body  also,  for  th^rof 
cometh,  that  a  man  is  annoied  of  his  owen  lif. 
Wherfore  swiche  sorwe  shorteth  the  lif  of  many  a 
man,  or  that  his  time  is  come  by  way  of  kinde. 

Remediutn  Aceidim. 

Ayenst  this  horrible  sinne  of  accidie,  and  the 
braunches  of  the  same,  ther  is  a  vertue  that  is 
called  fortitudo  or  strength,  that  is,  an  affection, 
thurgh  which  a  man  despiseth  noyous  thinges. 
This  vertue  is  so  mighty  and  so  vigorous,  that  it 
<lare  withstond  mightily,  and  wrasUe  ayenst  the 
issautes  of  the  devil,  and  wisely  kepe  himself  fro 
periles  that  ben  wicked  ;  for  it  enhaunseth  and 
enforceth  the  soule,  right  as  accidie  abateth  and 
Qiaketh  it  feble :  for  thisfortitudo  may  endure  with 
/ong  sufferance  the  travailles  that  ben  covenable. 

This  vertue  hath  many  spices ;  the  first  is  cleped 

iHagnanimitee,  tluit  is  to  say,  gret  corage.     For 

^^rtea  ther  behoveth  gret  corage  ayenst  accidie, 

ie«t  that  it  swalowe  the  soule  by  the  sinne  of 

•orwe,  or  destroy  it  with  wanhope.     Certes,  this 

'^ertue  maketh  folk  to  undertake  hard  and  grevous 

binges  by  hir  owen  will,  wisely  and  resonably. 

And  for  as  moche  as  the  devil  fighteth  ayenst  man 

^ore  by  queintise  and  sleight  than  by  strength, 

^^erfore  slial  a  man  withstond  him  by  wit,  by  rebon, 

^Hd  by  discretion.     Than  ben  ther  the  vertues  of 

^'^ith,  and  hope  in  Grod  and  in  his  seintes,  to  acheven 

^nd  accomplice  the  good  werkes,  hi  the  which  he 

PUrpoeeth  fermely  to  continue.      Than  cometh 

^^tiretee  or  sikemesse,  and  that  is  whan  a  man  ne 

^Outeth  no  travaile  in  time  coming  of  the  good 

^erkes  that  he  hath  begonne.     Than  cometh  mag- 

'^ifioenoe,  that  is  to  say,  whan  a  roan  doth  and  per- 

formeth  gret  werkes  of  goodnesse,  that  he  hath 

*^gonne,  and  that  is  the  end  why  that  men  shuld 

^o  good  werkes^    For  in  the  accomplishing  of  good 

^erkes  lleth  the  gret  guerdon.     Than  is  ther  con. 

^t^nce,  that  is  stablenesse  of  corage,  and  this  shuld 

^>e  in  herte  by  stedfast  feith,  and  in  mouth,  and  in 

Wring,  in  chere,  and  in  dede.     Eke  ther  ben  mo 

^peciaJ  remedies  ayenst  accidie,  in  divers  werkes, 

<^d  in  consideration  of  the  peuies  of  helle  and  of 

^e  joyes  of  heven,  and  in  trust  of  the  grace  of  the 

^o\y  gost,  that  will  yeve  him  might  to  performe  his 

Kood  entent 

De  Avariiia. 

After  aceidie  wol  I  speke  of  avarice,  and  of 
^veitiae.     Of  which  sinne  Seint  Poule    sayth : 


The  rote  of  all  harmes  is  coveitise.  For  sothly, 
whan  the  herte  of  man  is  confounded  in  itself 
and  troubled,  and  that  the  soule  hath  lost  the 
comfort  of  God,  than  seketh  he  an  idel  solas  of 
worldly  thinges. 

Avarice,  after  the  description  of  Seint  Augus- 
tine, is  a  likerousnesse  in  herte  to  have  erthly 
thinges.  Som  other  folk  sayn,  that  avarice  is  for 
to  purchase  many  erthly  thinges,  and  nothing  to 
yeve  to  hem  that  ban  nede.  And  understond  wei, 
that  avarice  standeth  not  only  in  land  ne  catel, 
but  som  time  in  science  and  in  glorie,  and  in  every 
maner  outrageous  thing  is  avarice.  And  the 
difference  betwene  avarice  and  coveitise  is  this  : 
coveitise  is  for  to  coveit  swiche  thinges  as  thou 
hast  not ;  and  avarice  is  to  withholde  and  kepe 
swiche  thhiges  as  thou  hast,  without  rightful 
nede.  Sothly,  this  avarice  is  a  sinne  that  is  ful 
dampnable,  for  all  holy  writ  cursethit,  and  speketh 
ayenst  it,  for  it  doth  wrong  to  Jesu  Crist ;  for  it 
bereveth  him  the  love  that  men  to  him  owen,  and 
toumeth  it  backward  ayenst  all  reson,  and  maketh 
that  the  avaricious  man  hath  more  hope  in  his 
catel  than  in  Jesu  Crist,  and  doth  more  observance 
in  keping  of  his  tresour,  than  ho  doth  in  the 
service  of  Jesu  Crist  And  therfore  sayth  Seint 
Poul,  That  an  avaricious  man  is  the  thraldome  of 
idolatrie. 

What  difference  is  ther  beiwix  an  idolastre,  and 
an  avaricious  man  t  But  that  an  idolastre  pera- 
venture  ne  hath,  not  but  o  maumet  or  two,  and 
the  avaricious  man  hath  many  :  for  certes,  every 
florein  in  his  coffre  is  his  maumet.  And  certes, 
the  sinne  of  maumetrie  is  the  first  that  God 
defended  in  the  ten  commandments,  as  bereth 
witnesse,  Exod.  Cap,  xx.  Thou  shalt  have  no 
false  goddes  before  me,  ne  thou  shalt  make  to 
thee  no  graven  thing.  Thus  is  an  avaricious  man, 
that  loveth  his  tresour  before  God,  an  idolastre. 
And  thurgh  this  cursed  sinne  of  avarice  and 
coveitise  cometh  thise  hard  lordships,  thurgh 
which  men  ben  distreined  by  tallages,  customes 
and  cariages,  more  than  hir  dutee  or  reson  is  :  ana 
eke  take  they  of  hir  bondmen  amercements, 
which  might  more  resonably  be  called  extortions 
than  amercementes.  Of  which  amercementea, 
or  raunsoming  of  bondmen,  som  lordes  steward<» 
say,  that  it  is  rightful,  for  as  moche  as  a  cherl 
hath  no  tempore!  thing,  that  it  ne  is  his  lordes,  as 
they  say.  But  certes,  thise  lordshippes  don 
wrong,  that  bereven  hir  bondmen  thinges  that 
they  never  yave  hem.  Augtutinut  de  CivitaU 
Dei,  Libro  ix.  Soth  is,  that  the  condition  of 
thraldom,  and  the  first  cause  of  thraldom  was  for 
sinne.  Geneeix  v. 

Thus  may  ye  see,  that  the  gilt  deserved  thral- 
dom, but  not  nature.  Wherfore  thise  lordes  no 
shuld  not  to  moche  glorifie  hem  in  hir  lordshipes, 
sith  that  they  by  naturel  condition  ben  not  lordes 
of  hir  thralles,  but  that  thraldom  came  first  by 
the  deserte  of  sinne.  And  furtherover,  ther  as 
the  lawe  sayth,  that  temporel  goodes  of  bondfolk 
ben  the  goodes  of  hir  lorid  :  ye,  that  is  for  to  un- 
derstond,  the  ffoodes  of  the  emperour,  to  defend 
hem  in  hir  right,  but  not  to  robbe  hem  ne  to  reve 
hem.  Therfore  sayth  Seneca :  The  prudent  shuld 
live  benignely  with  the  thral.  TIio  that  thou 
clepest  thy  thralles,  ben  Goddes  peplo  :  for  hum- 
ble folk  ben  Cristes  frende^ ;  tiiey  ben  contu- 
bemial  with  the  Lord  thy  king. 
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Thinke  also,  that  of  8wiehe  seed  as  cheries 
springen  of  swicbe  seed  springen  lordes  :  as  wel 
may  the  cherl  be  saved  as  the  Lord.  The  same 
deth  that  taketh  the  cherl,  swiche  deth  taketh  the 
Lord.  Wherfore  I  rede,  do  right  so  with  thy 
cherl  as  thou  woldest  that  thy  Lonl  did  with  thee, 
if  thou  were  in  his  plight.  Every  sinful  man  is  a 
cherl  to  sinne :  I  rede  thee,  thou  Lord,  that  thou 
reule  thee  in  swiche  wise,  that  thy  eherles  rather 
love  thee  than  drede  thee.  I  wote  wel,  that  ther 
is  degree  above  degree,  as  reson  is,  and  skill  is, 
that  men  do  hir  devoir,  ther  as  it  is  due :  but 
oertes,  extortion,  and  despit  of  your  underlingesy 
IS  dampnable. 

And  furthermore  understond  wel, that  thise  con* 
queruures  or  tyrantes  maken  ful  oft  thralles  of 
nem,  that  ben  borne  of  as  royal  blood  as  ben 
they  that  hem  conqueren.  This  name  of  Thral- 
dom was  never  erst  couthe,  til  that  Noe  sayd,  that 
his  sone  Cham  shuld  be  thr&U  to  his  brethren  for 
his  sinne.  What  say  we  than  of  hem  th^t  pille 
and  don  extortions  to  holy  Chirche !  Certes,  the 
swerd  that  men  yeven  fint  to  a  knight  whan  he  is 
newe  dubbed,  signifieth,  that  he  shuld  defend  holy 
Chirche,  and  not  robbe  it  ne  pille  it :  and  who  so 
doth  is  traitour  to  Crist.  As  saith  Seint  Augus- 
tine, Tbo  ben  the  devils  wolves,  that  strangelen 
the  shepe  of  Jesu  Crist,  and  don  worse  than 
wolves  :  for  sothly,  whan  the  wolf  hath  full  his 
wombe,  he  stinteth  to  strangle  shepe  :  but  sothly, 
the  pillours  and  destroiers  of  holy  Chirches 
goodes  ne  do  not  so,  for  they  ne  stint  never  to 
pille.  Now  as  I  have  sayd,  sith  so  is,  that  sinne 
was  first  cause  of  thraldom,  than  is  it  thus,  that 
at  the  time  that  all  this  world  was  in  sinne,  than 
was  all  this  world  in  thraldom,  and  in  subjection  : 
but  certes,  sith  the  time  of  grace  came,  God 
ordeined,  that  som  folk  shuld  be  more  high  in 
estate  and  in  degree,  and  som  folk  more  lowe,  and 
that  everich  shuld  be  served  in  his  estate  and  his 
degree.  And  therfore  in  som  contrees  ther  as 
they  ben  thralles,  whan  they  have  toumed  hem  to 
the  feith,  they  make  hir  thralles  free  out  of 
thraldom  :  and  therfore  certes  the  Lord  oweth  to 
his  man,  that  the  man  oweth  to  the  Lord.  The 
Pope  clepeth  himself  servant  of  the  servants  of 
God.  But  for  as  moche  as  tlie  estate  of  holy 
Chirche  ne  might  not  have  ben,  ne  the  commun 
profite  might  not  have  be  kept,  ne  pees  ne  rest  in 
erthe,  but  if  God  had  ordeined,  that  som  men 
have  higher  degree,  and  som  men  lower  ;  therfore 
was  soveraintee  ordeined  to  kepe,  and  mainteine, 
and  defend  hire  underlinges  or  hire  subjectes  in 
reson,  as  ferforth  as  it  liem  in  hire  power,  and  not 
to  destroy  hem  ne  confound.  Wherfore  I  say, 
that  thilke  lordes  that  ben  like  wolves,  that 
devoure  the  possessions  or  the  catel  of  pouro  folk 
wrongfully,  withouten  mercy  or  mesure,  they  shul 
receive  by  the  same  mesure  that  they  have 
mesured  to  poure  folk  the  mercy  of  Jesu  Crist, 
but  they  it  amende.  Now  cometh  deceit  betwix 
marehant  an<i  marchant.  And  thou  shalt  under- 
stond, that  marchandise  is  in  two  maners,  that  on 
is  bodily,  and  that  other  is  gostly  :  that  on  is 
honest  and  leful,  and  that  other  is  dishonest  and 
unleful.  The  bodily  marchandise,  that  is  leful 
and  honest,  is  this :  that  ther  as  God  hath 
ordeined,  that  a  regno  or  a  contree  is  suffisant  to 
him.Helf,  than  it  is  honest  and  leful,  that  of  the 
haboundaunce  of  this  contree  men  helpe  another 


contree  that  is  nedy  :  and  therfore  ther  must  bo 
marchants  to  bring  fro  on  contree  to  another  hir 
marchandise.  That  other  marchandise,  that  men 
haunten  with  fraude,  and  trecherie,  and  deceit,  with 
lesinges  and  false  othes,  is  right  cursed  and 
dampnable.  Spirituel  marchandise  is  proprely 
simonie,  that  is,  ententif  desire  to  buy  thing 
spirituel,  that  is,  thing  which  apperteineth  to  the 
seintuarie  of  God,  and  to  the  cure  of  the  soule. 
This  desire,  if  so  be  that  a  man  do  his  diligence  to 
performs  it,  al  be  it  that  his  desire  ne  take  non 
effect,  yet  it  is  to  him  a  dedly  sinne  :  and  if  he  be 
ordered,  he  is  irreguler.  C«rtes  simonie  is  deped 
of  Simon  Magus,  that  wold  have  bought  for  tem- 

Eorel  catel  the  yefte  that  God  had  yeven  by  the 
oly  gost  to  Seint  Peter,  and  to  the  Apostles  :  and 
therfore  understond  ye,  that  both  he  that  selleth 
and  he  that  byeth  thinges  spirituel  ben  called 
Simoniackes,  be  it  by  catel,  be  it  by  procuring,  or 
by  fleshly  praier  of  his  frendes  fleshly  frendes,  or 
spirituel  frendes,  fleshly  in  two  maners,  as  by  kin- 
rede  or  other  frendes  :  sothly,  if  they  pray  for 
him  that  is  not  worthy  and  able,  it  is  simonie,  if 
he  take  the  benefice ;  and  if  he  be  worthy  and 
able,  ther  is  non.  That  other  maner  is,  whan  man, 
or  woman,  prayeth  for  lolk  to  avancen  hem  only 
for  wicked  fleshly  affection  which  they  have  unto 
the  persons,  and  that  is  foule  simonie.  But 
certes,  in  service,  for  which  men  yeven  thinges 
roirituel  unto  hir  servants,  it  must  be  understonde, 
that  the  service  must  be  honest,  or  elles  not,  and 
also,  that  it  be  without  bargaining,  and  that  the 
person  be  able.  For  (as  sayth  Seint  Damascen) 
all  the  ^inne«  of  the  world,  at  regard  of  this 
sinne,  ben  as  thing  of  nought  for  it  is  the  gretest 
sinne  that  may  be  after  the  sinne  of  Lucifer  and 
of  Anticrist :  for  by  this  sinne  God  forleseth  the 
chirche  and  the  soule,  which  he  bought  with  his 
precious  blood,  by  hem  that  yeven  chirches  to  hem 
that  ben  not  digne,  for  they  put  in  tlieves,  that 
stelen  the  soulcs  of  Jesu  Crist,  and  destroyen  his 
patrimonie.  By  swiche  undigne  preestes  and 
curates,  ban  lewed  men  lesse  reverence  of  the 
sacramentes  of  holy  chirche  :  and  swiche  ye  vers 
of  chirches  put  the  children  of  Crist  out,  and  put 
into  chirches  the  divels  owen  sones  :  thev  sellen 
the  soules  that  lambes  shuld  kepe  to  the  wolf, 
which  strangleth  hem  :  and  theifore  shall  they 
never  have  part  of  the  pasture  of  lambes,  that  is, 
in  the  blisse  of  heveu.  Now  cometh  hasardrie 
with  his  apertenauntes,  as  tables  and  rafles,  of 
which  cometh  deceit,  false  othes,  chidings,  and  all 
raving,  blaspheming,  and  reneying  of  God,  hate  of 
his  neyghbours,  wast  of  goodes,  mlspending  of 
time,  and  somtime  manslaughter.  Certes,  hasar- 
dours  ne  mow  not  be  without  grete  sinne.  Of 
avarice  coroen  eke  lesinges,  theft,  false  witnesse, 
and  false  othes :  and  ye  shul  understonde,  that 
these  be  gret  sinnes,  and  express©  ayenst  the  oom- 
roandements  of  God,  as  I  have  sayd.  False 
witnesse  is  eke  in  word,  and  in  dede  :  in  word,  as 
for  to  bereve  thy  neighbours  good  name  by  thy 
false  witnesse,  or  bereve  him  his  catel  or  his 
heritage  by  thy  false  witnessing,  whan  thou  for 
ire,  or  for  mede,  or  for  en  vie,  berest  false  witnesse, 
or  accusest  him,  or  excusest  th}-self  falsely.  Ware 
ye  questmongers  and  notaries :  certes,  for  false 
witnessing,  was  Susanna  in  ful  gret  sorwe  and 
peine,  and  many  another  mo.  The  sinne  of  theft 
is  also  expresse  ayenst  Goddes  best,  and  that  ia 
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two  maoers,  tempore!,  and  spirituel :  the  temporel 
theft  is,  as  for  to  take  thy  neighbours  catel  ayenst 
his  will,  be  it  by  force  or  by  sleight ;  be  it  in 
meting  or  mesure  ;  by  steling ;  by  false  endite- 
ments  upon  him  ;  and  in  borowing  of  thy  neigh- 
bours catel,  in  entent  never  to  pay  it  ayen,  and 
semblable  thinges.  Spirituel  theft  is  sacrilege, 
that  is  to  say,  hurting  of  holy  thinges,  or  of 
thinges  sacred  to  Crist,  in  two  manors  ;  bv  reson 
of  the  holy  place,  as  chirches  or  chirches  hawes  ; 
(for  every  vilains  sinne,  that  men  don  in  swiche 
placesy  may  be  called  sacrileffe,  or  every  violence 
m  8embliU>le  places)  also  uxey  that  withdrawe 
lalselv  the  rentes  and  rightes  that  longen  to  holy 
chirche ;  and  plainly  and  generally,  sacrilege  is  to 
xeve  holy  thing  fro  holy  place,  or  unholy  tiling 
out  of  holy  place,  or  holy  thing  out  of  unholy 
2>lace. 

Remedium  Avaritim, 

Now  shul  ye  understond,  that  releving  of  avarice 

^  miserioorde  and  pitee  largely  taken.     And  men 

■^might  axe,  why  that  misericorde  and  pitee  are 

^veleving  d^  avarice  ;  certes,  the  avaricious  man 

'^■heweth  no  pitee  ne  misericorde  to  the  nedeful 

For  he  deHteth  him  in  the  keping  of  his 

r,  and  not  in  the  rescouing  ne  releving  of 

lis  even  Cristen.     And  therfore  speke  I  first  of 

^KniMricorde.    Than  is  misericorde  (as  sayth  the 

^hilosophre)  a  vertue,  by  which  tue  corage   of 

is  stirred  by  the  misese  of  him  that  is  misesed. 

;pon  which  misericorde  foloweth  pitee,  in  per- 

Ibrming  and  fulfilling  of   charitable  werkes    of 

helping    and    comforting    him    that    is 

And  certes,  this   meveth  a  man  to 

lisericorde  of  Jesu  Crist,  that  he  yave  himself 

for  our  offence,  and  suffred  deth  for  misericorde, 

foryaf  us  our  original  sinnes,  and   therby 

us  fro  the  peine  of  hell,  and  araenused  the 

^^  of  purgatory  by  penitence,  and  yeveth  us 

Sgaee  wel  to  do,  and  at  last  the  blisse  of  heven. 
Ti'iie  spices  of  misericorde  ben  for  to  lene,  and  eke 
Wor  to  yeve,  and  for  to  foryeve  and  relese,  and  for 
have  pitee  in  herte,  and  compassion  of  the  mis- 
chefe  of  his  even  Cristen,  and  also  to  chastise  ther 
nede  is.  Another  maner  of  remedy  ayenst 
avarice,  is  resonable  largesse:  but  sothly,  here 
^%ehoveth  the  consideration  of  the  grace  of  Jesu 
^^rist,  and  of  the  temporel  goodes,  and  also  of  the 
^oodes  perdurable  that  Jesu  Crist  yave  to  us,  and 
^to  have  remembrance  of  the  deth  which  he  shal 
^receive,  he  wote  not  whan :  and  eke  that  he  shal 
Gorgon  all  that  he  hath,  save  only  that  which  he 
^tb  dispended  in  good  werkes. 

But  for  as  moche  as  som  folk  ben  unmesurable, 

^>ien  oughten  for  to  avoid  and  eschue  fool-largesse, 

^e  whiche  men  clepen  waste.     Certes,  he  that  is 

^<H>l-large,  he  yeveth  not  his  catel,  but  he  leseth 

''^  catel.     Sothly,  what  thing  that  he  yeveth  for 

^Une-glory,  as  to  minstrals,  and  to  folk  that  here 

''U  renome  in  the  worid,  he  hath  do  sinne  therof, 

^Dd  non  almesse  :  certes,  he  leseth  foule  his  good, 

^1^^  ne  seketh  with  the  yefte  of  his  good  nothing 

*^<it  sinne.      He  is  like  to  an  hors  that  seketh 

**Uier  to  drink  drovy  or  troubled  water,  than  for 

^   drink  water  of  the  clere  well.     And  for  as 

•*»oche  as  they  yeven  ther  as  they  shuld  nat  yeven, 

^    hem  apperteineth  thilke  nialison,  that  Crist 

^%1  yeve  at  the  day  of  dome  to  hem  that  shul  be 

^^^mpned. 


DeGuUi. 

After  avarice  cometh  glotonie,  which  is  expreuse 
ayenst  the  commandement  of  God.  Glotouie  is 
unmesurable  appetit  to  ete  or  to  drinke  :  or  ellos 
to  do  in  ought  to  the  unmesurable  appetit  and 
disordeined  coveitise  to  ete  or  drinke.  This  sinne 
corrupted  all  this  world,  as  is  wel  shewed  in  the 
sinne  of  Adam  and  of  Eve.  Loke  also  what  sayth 
Seint  Poule  of  glotonie.  Many  (sayth  he)  gon,  of 
which  I  have  ofte  said  to  you,  and  now  I  say  it 
weping,  that  they  ben  the  enemies  of  the  crosse  of 
Crist,  of  which  the  end  is  deth,  and  of  which  hir 
wombe  is  hir  God  and  hir  glorie  ;  in  confusion  of 
hem  that  so  serven  erthly  tliinges.  He  that  is 
usant  to  this  sinne  of  glotonie,  he  ne  may  no  sinne 
withstond,  he  must  be  in  servage  of  all  vices,  for 
it  is  the  devils  horde,  ther  he  hideth  him  and 
resteth.  This  sinne  hath  many  spices.  The  firHt 
is  dronkennesse,  that  is  the  horrible  sepultui*e  of 
mannes  reson :  and  therfore  whan  a  man  is  dronke, 
he  hath  lost  his  reson :  and  this  is  dedly  s|nne. 
But  sothly,  whan  that  a  man  is  not  wont  to  strong 
drinkes,  and  peraventure  ne  knoweth  not  the 
strength  of  the  drinke,  or  hath  feblenesse  in  his 
bed,  or  hath  travailled,  thurgh  which  he  drinketh 
the  more,  al  be  he  sodenly  caught  with  drinke,  it 
is  no  dedly  sinne,  but  venial.  The  second  spice 
of  glotonie  is,  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  wexeth  all 
trouble  for  dronkennesse,  and  bereveth  a  man  the 
discretion  of  his  wit  The  thridde  spice  of  glotonie 
is,  whan  a  man  devoureth  his  mete,  and  hath  not 
rightful  maner  of  eting.  The  fourthe  is,  whan 
thurgh  the  gret  abundance  of  his  mete,  the 
humours  in  his  body  ben  distempered.  The  fifthe 
is,  foryetfulnesse  by  to  moche  drinking,  for  which 
somtime  a  man  forgeteth  by  the  mon^-e,  what  he 
did  over  eve. 

In  other  maner  ben  distinct  the  spices  of 
glotonie,  after  Seint  Gregorie.  The  first  is,  for 
to  ete  before  time.  The  second  is,  whan  a  man 
geteth  him  to  delicat  mete  or  drinke.  The  thridde 
is,  whan  men  taken  to  moche  over  mesure.  The 
fourth  is  curiositee,  with  gret  entent  to  maken  and 
appareille  his  mete.  The  fifth  is,  for  to  ete  gredily. 
Thise  ben  the  five  fingers  of  the  devils  bond,  by 
which  he  draweth  folk  to  the  sinne. 

Remedium  Gulm. 

Ayenst  glotonie  the  remedie  is  abstinence,  as 
sayth  Gralien :  but  that  I  holde  not  meritorie,  if 
he  do  it  only  for  the  hele  of  his  body.  Seint 
Augustine  wol  that  abstinence  be  don  for  vertue, 
and  with  patience.  Abstinence  Tsayth  he)  is  litel 
worth,  but  if  a  man  have  good  will  therto,  and  but 
it  be  enforced  by  patience  and  char i  tee,  and  that 
men  don  it  for  Goddes  sake,  and  in  hope  to  have 
the  blisse  in  heven. 

The  felawes  of  abstinence  ben  atteraperance, 
that  holdeth  the  mene  in  alle  thinges ;  also  shame, 
that  escheweth  all  dishonestee ;  sufiisance,  that 
seketh  no  riche  metes  ne  drinkes,  ne  doth  no  force 
of  non  outrageous  appareiUing  of  mete  ;  mesure 
also,  that  restreineth  by  reson  the  unmesurable 
appetit  of  oting  :  sobemesse  also,  that  restreineth 
the  outrage  of  drinke  ;  sparing  also,  that  i*e8trein- 
eth  the  delicat  ese,  to  sit  long  at  mete,  wherfore 
som  folk  standen  of  hir  owen  will  whan  they  ete, 
because  they  wol  ete  at  lesse  leiser. 
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Db  LuxuriA, 

After  glotonie  cometh  lecherie,  for  thise  two 
Binnes  ben  so  nigh  cosins,  that  oft  time  they  wol 
not  depart.  God  wote  this  sinne  is  ful  displesant 
to  God,  for  he  said  himself ;  Do  no  lecherie.  And 
therfore  he  putteth  gret  peine  ayenst  this  sinne. 
For  in  the  old  lawe,  if  a  woman  thrall  were  taken 
in  this  sinne,  she  shuld  be  beten  with  staves  to 
the  deth:  and  if  she  were  a  gentilwoman,  she 
shuld  be  slain  with  stones:  and  if  she  were  a 
bishoppes  doughter,  she  shuld  be  brept  by  Goddes 
commandement  Moreover,  for  the  sinne  of  lecherie 
God  dreint  all  the  world,  and  after  that  he  brent 
five  citees  with  thonder  and  lightning,  and  sanke 
hem  doun  into  hell. 

Now  let  us  speke  than  of  the  said  stinking  sinne 
of  lecherie,  that  men  clepen  avoutrie,  that  is  of 
wedded  folk,  that  is  to  say,  if  that  on  of  hem  be 
wedded,  or  elles  both.  Seint  John  sayth,  That 
avouterers  shul  ben  in  helle  in  a  stacke  brenning 
of  fire  and  of  brimstone,  in  fire  for  hir  lecherie, 
in  brimstone  for  the  stenche  of  hir  ordure.  Certes 
the  breking  of  this  sacrament  is  an  horrible  thing: 
it  was  made  of  Grod  himself  in  Paradis,  and  oon- 
fermed  by  Jesn  Crist,  as  witnesseth  Seint  Blathew 
in  the  Ghispel :  a  man  shal  let  fader  and  moder, 
and  take  him  to  his  wif,  and  they  shal  be  two  in 
on  flesh.  This  sacrament  betokeneth  the  knitting 
together  of  Crist  and  holy  ehirche.  And  not  only 
that  God  forbade  avoutrie  in  dede,  but  also  he 
commanded,  that  thou  shuldest  not  ooveit  thy 
neighboores  wif.  In  this  heste  (sayth  Seint  Au- 
gustine) is  forboden  all  maner  covcitise  to  do 
lecherie.  Lo,  what  myth  Seint  Mathew  in  the 
Grospel,  That  who  so  seeth  a  woman,  to  coveitise 
of  his  lust,  he  hath  don  lecherie  wiUi  hire  in  his 
herte.  Here  may  ye  see,  that  not  only  the  dede 
of  this  sinne  is  forboden,  but  eke  the  desire  to  don 
that  sinne.  This  cursed  sinne  annoyeth  grevously 
hem  that  it  haunt :  and  first  to  the  soule,  for  he 
obligeth  it  to  sinne  and  to  peine  of  deth,  which  is 
perdurable ;  and  to  the  body  annoyeth  it  grevously 
ftlso,  for  it  di'ieth  him  and  wasteth,  and  shent  him, 
and  of  his  blood  he  maketh  sacrifice  to  the  fend  of 
helle  :  it  wasteth  eke  his  catel  and  his  substance. 
And  certes,  if  it  be  a  foule  thing  a  man  to  waste 
his  catel  on  women,  yet  is  it  a  fouler  thing,  whan 
that  for  swiche  ordure  women  dispenden  upon 
men  hir  catel  and  hir  substance.  This  sinne,  as 
sayth  the  Prophet,  bereveth  man  and  woman  hir 
good  fame  and  all  hir  honour,  and  it  is  ful  plesant 
to  the  devil  :  for  therby  winneth  he  the  moste 
partie  of  this  wretched  world.  And  right  as  a 
oiarcliant  deliteth  him  most  in  that  chaffare  which 
ne  hath  most  avantage  and  profits  of,  right  so 
deliteth  the  fend  in  this  ordure. 

This  is  that  other  hond  of  the  devil,  with  five 
fingers,  to  cacche  the  peple  to  his  vilanie.  The 
first  fingre  is  the  foole  loking  of  the  foole  woman 
and  of  the  foole  man,  that  sleth  right  as  the 
Basil icok  sleth  folk  by  venime  of  his  sight :  for 
the  cr>veitise  of  the  eyen  foloweth  the  coveitise  of 
the  herte.  The  second  fingre  is  the  vilains  touch- 
ing in  wicked  maner.  And  therfore  sayth  Salomon, 
that  who  so  toucheth  and  handleth  a  woman,  he 
fareth  as  the  man  that  handleth  the  scorpion, 
which  stingeth  and  sodenly  sletli  thurgh  his  en- 
reniming  ;  or  as  who  so  that  toucheth  warme 
pitch  it  shendeth  his  fingers.    The  thridde  is  foule 


wordes,  whiche  fareth  like  fire,  which  right  anon 
brenneth  the  herte.  The  fourUi  finger  is  kissing; 
and  trewely  he  were  a  gret  foole  that  wold  ki»» 
the  mouthe  of  a  brenning  oven  or  of  a  foumeis  ; 
and  more  fooles  ben  thev  that  kissen  in  vilainie, 
for  that  mouth  is  the  mouth  of  helle  ;  .and  namely 
thise  olde  dotardes  holoure,  which  wol  kisse,  and 
dicker,  and  besie  hemself,  though  they  may  nought 
do.  Certes  they  ben  like  to  houndes :  for  an  hound 
whan  he  cometh  by  the  roser,  or  by  other  bashee, 
though  so  be  that  he  may  not  pisse,  yet  wol  he 
heve  up  his  leg  and  make  a  contenance  to  pisse. 
And  for  tliat  many  man  weneth  that  he  may  not 
sinne  for  no  likerousnesse  that  he  doth  with  his 
wif,  trewely  tliat  opinion  is  false  :  God  wute  a 
man  may  slee  himself  with  his  owen  knif,  and 
make  himself  dronken  of  his  owen  tonne.  Certes 
be  it  wif,  be  it  childe,  or  any  worldly  thing,  that 
he  loveth  before  Grod,  it  is  his  maumet,  and  he  is 
an  idolastre.  A  man  shuld  love  his  wif  by  dis- 
cretion, patiently  and  attcmprely,  and  than  is  she 
as  though  it  were  his  suster.  The  fifth  fingre  of 
the  divels  hond,  is  the  stinking  dede  of  lecherie. 
Trewely  the  five  fingers  of  glotonie  the  fend 
putteth  in  the  wombe  of  a  man  :  and  with  his 
five  fingers  of  lecherie  he  gripeth  him  by  the 
reines,  mr  to  throwe  him  into  the  foumeis  of  helle, 
ther  as  they  shul  have  the  fire  and  the  wormes 
that  ever  shul  lasten,  and  weping  and  way  ling,  and 
sharpe  hunger  and  thurnt,  and  grislinesse  of  divels, 
whiche  shul  all-to-trede  hem  withouten  respite  and 
withouten  ende.  Of  lecherie,  as  1  sayd,  sourden 
and  springen  divers  spices  :  as  fornication,  that  is 
betwene  man  and  woman  which  ben  not  maned, 
and  is  dedly  sinne,  and  ayenst  nature.  All  that 
is  enemy  and  destruction  to  nature,  is  ayenst 
nature.  Pai*fii^  the  reson  of  a  man  eke  telleth 
him  wel  that  it  is  dedly  sinne ;  for  as  moche  as 
God  forbad  lecherie.  And  Seint  Poule  yeveth 
hem  the  regne,  that  n'is  dewe  to  no  wight  but  to 
hem  that  don  dedely  sinne.  Another  sinne  of 
lecherie  is,  to  bereven  a  maid  of  hire  maidenhed, 
for  he  that  so  doth,  certes  he  casteth  a  mayden 
out  of  the  highest  degree  that  is  in  this  present  lif, 
and  bereveth  hire  thilke  precious  fruit  that  the 
book  clepeth  the  hundreth  fruit.  I  ne  can  say  it 
non  otherwise  in  English,  but  in  Latine  it  hight 
Centesimus  fructm.  Certes  he  that  so  doth,  is 
the  cause  of  many  damages  and  vilanies,  mo  than 
any  man  can  reken:  right  as  he  somtime  is  cause  of 
all  dammages  that  bestes  do  in  the  feld,  that 
breketh  the  hedge  of  the  closure,  tliurgh  which  he 
destroy eth  that  may  not  be  restored :  for  certes 
no  more  may  maidenhed  be  restored,  than  an 
arme,  that  is  smitten  fro  the  body,  may  retume 
ayen  and  wexe  :  she  may  have  mercy,  this  wote 
I  wel,  if  that  she  have  will  to  do  penitence,  but 
never  shal  it  be  but  that  she  is  corrupte.  And 
all  be  it  so  that  I  have  spoke  somwhat  of  avoutrie, 
it  is  good  to  shewe  the  periles  that  longen  to 
avoutrie,  for  to  eschewe  that  foule  sinne.  Avoutrie, 
in  Latine,  is  for  to  save,  approching  of  anothor 
maones  bedde,  thurgh  whiche  tho,  that  somtime 
were  on  fieshe,  abandone  hir  bodies  to  other  per- 
sons. Of  this  sinne,  as  sayth  the  wise  man,  folow 
many  harmes  :  firste  breking  of  feith  ;  and  certes 
feith  is  the  key  of  Cristendom,  and  whan  that  key 
is  broken  aiid  lome,  sothly  Cristeiidom  is  lome. 
and  stont  vxaue  and  without  fruit.  This  sinne 
also  is  theft,  for  theft  generally  is  to  reve  »  wighl 
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hid  thiDges  ayenst  his  will.  Certes,  this  is  the 
foulest  l^eft  that  may  be,  whan  that  a  woman 
Bteleth  hire  body  from  hire  husbond,  and  yeveth 
it  to  hire  holour  to  defoule  it :  and  steleth  hire 
soule  fro  Crist,  and  yeveth  it  to  the  devil :  this  is 
a  fouler  thefte  than  for  to  breke  a  chirche  and  stele 
away  the  chalice,  for  thise  avouterers  breken  the 
temple  of  God  spirituelly,  and  stelen  the  vessell  of 
grace  ;  that  is  the  body  and  the  soule  :  for  which 
Crtste  shal  destroy  hem,  as  sayth  Seint  Poule. 
Sothly  of  this  theft  douted  greUy  Joseph,  whan 
that  his  Lordes  wif  prayed  him  of  vilainie,  whan 
he  sayde  :  Lo,  my  Lady,  how  my  Lord  hath  take 
to  me  under  my  warde  all  that  he  hath  in  this 
world,  ne  nothing  is  out  of  my  power,  but  only  ye 
that  ben  his  wif :  and  how  shuld  I  than  do  this 
wickednesse,  and  sinne  so  horribly  ayenst  God, 
and  ayenst  my  Lord  t  God  it  forbede.  Alas  !  all 
to  litel  is  swiche  trouth  now  yfounde.  The  thridde 
harme  is  the  filth,  thurgh  which  they  breke  the 
commandement  of  Grod,  and  defoule  the  auter  of 
matrimonies,  that  is  Crist.  For  certes,  in  so  moche 
as  the  sacrament  of  manage  is  so  noble  and  so 
digne,  so  moche  is  it  the  greter  sinne  for  to  breke 
it :  for  God  made  manage  in  Paradis  m  the  estate 
of  innocencie,  to  multiplie  mankinde  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  therfore  is  the  breking  therof  the 
more  grevous,  of  which  breking  come  false  heires 
oft  time,  that  wrongfully  occupien  folkes  heritages : 
and  therfore  wol  Crist  put  hem  out  of  the  regno 
of  heven,  that  is  heritage  to  good  folk.  Of  this 
breking  cometh  eke  oft  time,  that  folk  unware 
wedde  or  sinne  with  hir  owen  kinrede  :  and 
namely  thise  harlottes,  that  haunten  bordellos  of 
thise  foule  women,  that  may  be  likened  to  a  com- 
muie  gong,  wheras  men  purge  hir  ordure.  What 
say  we  alsoof  putours,  that  live  by  the  horrible  sinne 
of  pnterie,  and  constreine  women  to  yelde  hem  a 
certain  rent  of  hir  bodily  puterie,  ye,  somtime  his 
owen  wif  or  his  childe,  as  don  thise  baudes  t  certes, 
thise  ben  cursed  sinnes.  Understond  also,  that 
avoutrie  is  set  in  the  ten  commandements  betwene 
theft  and  manslaughter,  for  it  is  the  gretest  theft 
that  may  be,  for  ii  is  theft  of  body  and  of  soule,  and 
it  is  like  to  homicide,for  it  kerveth  atwo  and  breketh 
atwo  hem  that  first  were  made  on  flesh.  And  ther- 
fore by  the  old  la  we  of  God  they  shuld  be  slaine,  but 
natheleeee,  by  the  lawe  of  Jesu  Crist,  that  is  the 
lawe  of  pitee,  whan  he  sayd  to  the  woman  that 
was  found  in  avoutrie,  and  shuld  have  be  slain  with 
stones,  after  the  will  of  the  Jewes,  as  was  hir 
lawe;  Go,  sayd  Jesu  Crist,  and  have  no  more 
will  to  do  sinne  ;  sothly,  the  vengeance  of  avou- 
trie is  awarded  to  the  peine  of  belle,  but  if  so  be 
that  it  be  discombered  by  penitence.  Yet  ben 
ther  mo  spices  of  this  cursed  sinne,  as  whan  that 
»n  of  hem  is  religious,  or  elles  both,  or  of  folk 
that  ben  entred  into  ordre,  as  sub-deken,  deken, 
or  preest,  or  hospitalers :  and  ever  the  higher 
that  he  is  in  ordre,  the  greter  is  the  sinne.  The 
tiiinges  that  gretly  agrege  hir  sinne,  is  the  breking 
of  hir  avow  of  chastitee,  whan  they  received  the 
ordre  :  and  moreover  soth  is,  that  holy  ordre  ia 
chefe  of  all  the  tresorie  of  God,  and  is  a  special 
signe  and  marke  of  chastitee,  to  shew  that  they 
ben  joined  to  chastitee,  which  is  the  moste  pre- 
cious lif  tluit  is :  and  thise  ordered  folk  ben 
specially  titled  to  God,  and  of  the  special  meinie 
uf  God :  for  wliich,  whan  they  don  dedly  sinne, 
liiey  ben  the  special  traitours  of  God  and  of  his 


peple,  for  they  live  by  the  peple  to  praye  for  the 
peple,  and  whiles  they  ben  swiche  traitours  hir 
prayeres  availe  not  to  the  peple.  Preestes  ben 
as  angels,  as  by  the  mysterie  of  hir  dignitee  :  but 
forsom  Seint  Poule  saith.  That  Satlianas  trans- 
fourmeth  him  in  an  angel  of  light  Sothly,  the 
preest  that  haunteth  dedly  sinne,  he  may  be 
likened  to  an  angel  of  derkenesse,  transfourmed 
into  an  angel  of  light :  he  semeUi  an  angel  of 
light,  but  for  soth  he  is  an  angel  of  derkenesse. 
Swiche  preestes  be  the  sones  of  Hely,  as  is  shewed 
in  the  book  of  Kinges,  that  they  were  the  sones  of 
Belial,  that  is,  the  divel.  Belial  is  to  say,  with- 
outen  juge,  and  so  faren  they  ;  hem  thinketh  that 
they  be  fi'ee,  and  have  no  juge,  no  more  than 
hath  a  free  boll,  that  taketh  which  cow  that  him 
liketh  in  the  toun.  So  faren  they  by  women  ;  for 
right  as  on  free  boll  is  }'noiigh  for  all  a  toun,  right 
so  is  a  wicked  preest  corruption  ynough  for  all  a 
pariah,  or  for  all  a  countree :  thise  preestes,  as 
sayth  the  book,  ne  cannot  minister  the  mysterie 
of  preesthood  to  the  peple,  ne  they  knowe  not  God, 
ne  they  hold  hem  not  apaied,  as  saith  the  book,  of 
sodden  flesh  that  was  to  hem  offred,  but  they  take 
by  force  the  flesh  that  is  raw.  Certes,  right  so 
thise  shrewes  ne  hold  hem  not  apaied  of  rested 
flesh  and  sodden,  with  which  the  peple  feden  hem 
in  gret  reverence,  but  they  wol  have  raw  flesh  as 
folkes  wives  and  hir  doughters  :  and  certes,  thise 
women  that  consenten  to  hir  harlotrie,  don  gret 
wrong  to  Crist  and  to  holy  Chirche,  and  to  all 
Halowes,  and  to  all  Soules,  for  they  bereven  all 
thise  hem  that  shuld  worship  Crist  and  holy 
Chirche,  and  pray  for  Cristen  soules  :  and  ther« 
fore  han  swiche  preestes,  and  hir  lemmans  also 
that  consenten  to  hir  lecherie,  the  malison  of  the 
court  Cristen,  til  they  come  to  amendement.  The 
thridde  spice  of  avoutrie  is  somtime  betwix  a  man 
and  his  wif,  and  that  is,  whan  they  take  no  regai-d 
in  hir  assembling  but  only  to  hir  fleshly  delit,  as 
saith  Seint  Jerome,  and  ne  recken  of  nothing  but 
that  they  ben  assembled  becaose  thev  ben  maried ; 
all  is  good  ynough,  as  thinketh  to  hem.  But  in 
swiche  folk  hath  the  divel  power,  as  said  the  angel 
Raphael  to  Tobie,  for  in  hir  assembling,  they 

Eutten  Jesu  Crist  out  of  hir  herte,  and  yeven 
emself  to  all  ordure.  The  fourth  spice  is  of 
hem  that  assemble  with  hir  kinrede,  or  with  hem 
that  ben  of  on  affinitee,  or  elles  with  hem  with 
which  hir  fathers  or  hir  kinred  have  deled  in 
the  sinne  of  lecherie  :  this  sinne  maketh  hem  like 
to  honndes,  that  taken  no  kepe  of  kinrede.  And 
certes,  parentele  is  in  two  manors  :  eyther  gostly 
or  fleshly :  gostly,  is  for  to  delen  with  hir  god- 
sibbes :  for  nght  so  as  he  that  engettdreth  a  child, 
is  his  fleshly  father,  right  so  is  his  godfather  his 
father  spirituel :  for  which  a  woman  may  in  no 
lesse  sinne  assemble  with  hire  godsib,  than  with 
hir  owen  fleshly  broder.  The  fifthe  spice  is  that 
abhominable  sinne,  of  which  abhominable  sinne 
no  man  unneth  ought  to  speke  ne  write,  natheles 
it  is  openly  rehersed  in  holy  writ  This  cursed- 
nesse  don  men  and  women  in  diverse  entent  and 
in  diverse  manor :  but  though  that  holy  writ 
speke  of  horrible  sinne,  certes  holy  writ  may  not 
be  defouled,  no  more  than  the  sonne  that  shineth 
on  the  myxene.  Another  sinne  apperteineth  to 
lecherie,  that  cometh  in  sleping,  and  this  sinne 
cometh  often  to  hem  that  ben  maidens,  and  eke 
to  hem  that  ben  corrupt ;  and  this  sinne  men  call 
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pollutioD,  that  Cometh  of  foare  maners  ;  soratlme 
it  oometh  of  laDguishing  of  the  body,  for  the 
humours  ben  to  ranke  and  haboundant  in  the 
body  of  man ;  somtime  of  infirmitee,  for  feble- 
nesae  of  the  vertue  retentif,  as  phisiice  maketh 
mention  ;  somtime  of  surfet  of  mete  and  drinke  ; 
and  somtime  of  viUins  thoughtes  that  ben  enclosed 
in  mannes  minde  whan  he  goth  to  slepe,  wtiich 
may  not  be  withouten  sinne ;  for  whiche  men 
must  kepe  hem  wisely,  or  elles  may  they  suine 
ful  grevQusly. 

Remedium  Ltueuria. 

Now  cometh  the  remedy  ayenst  lecherie,  and 
that  is  generally  chastitee  and  continence,  that 
restreineth  all  disordinate  mevings  that  comen 
of  fleshly  talents :  and  ever  the  ereter  merite 
shal  he  have  that  most  restreineth  the  wicked 
euchaufing  or  ardure  of  this  sinne  ;  and  this 
is  in  two  maners :  that  is  to  say,  chastitee  in 
mariage,  and  chastitee  in  widewhood.  Now  shalt 
thou  understonde,  that  matrimony  is  leful  assem- 
bling of  man  and  woman,  that  receiven  by  vertue 
of  this  sacrement  the  bonde,  thurgh  whiche  they 
may  not  be  departed  in  all  hir  lif,  that  is  to  say, 
while  that  they  live  bothe.  This,  as  saith  the 
book,  is  a  ful  gret  sacrement ;  Crod  made  it  (as  I 
have  said)  in  paradis,  and  wold  himself  be  borne 
in  mariage  :  and  for  to  halowe  manage  he  was 
at  a  wedding,  wheras  he  toumed  water  into  wine, 
whiche  was  the  first  miracle  that  he  wrought  in 
erthe  before  his  disciples.  The  trewe  effect  of 
mariage  clenseth  fornication,  and  replenisheth 
holy  chirche  of  good  lignage,  for  that  is  the  ende 
of  mariage,  and  chaungeth  dedly  sinne  into  venial 
sinne  betwene  hem  that  ben  wedded,  and  maketh 
the  hertes  all  on  of  hem  that  ben  y  wedded,  as  wel 
as  the  bodies.  This  is  veray  mariage  that  was  esta- 
blished by  God,  er  that  sinne  began,  whan  naturel 
lawo  was  in  his  right  point  in  paradis  ;  and  it  was 
ordeiued,  that  o  man  shuld  have  but  o  woman,  and 
o  woman  but  o  man,  as  sayth  Seint  Augustine,  by 
many  resons. 

First,  for  mariage  is  figured  betwix  Crist  and 
holy  chirche  ;  and  another  is,  for  a  man  is  hed  of 
the  woman  ;  (algate  by  ordinance  it  shuld  be  so ;) 
for  if  a  woman  had  mo  men  than  on,  than  shuld 
she  have  mo  hedes  than  on,  and  that  wei-e  an 
horrible  thing  before  God  ;  and  also  a  woman 
mighte  not  plese  many  folk  at  ones :  and  also  ther 
shuld  never  be  pees  ne  rest  among  hem,  for 
everich  of  hem  wold  axe  his  owen  right.  And 
furthermore,  no  man  shuld  knowe  his  owen  engcn- 
drure,  ne  who  shuld  have  his  heritage,  and  the 
woman  shuld  be  the  lesse  beloved  for  the  time  that 
she  were  conjunct  to  many  men. 

Now  cometh  how  that  a  man  shuld  here  him 
with  his  wif,  and  namely  in  two  thinges,  that  is 
to  say,  in  suffrance  and  in  reverence,  and  this 
shewed  Crist  whan  he  firste  made  woman.  For 
he  ne  made  hire  of  the  hed  of  Adam,  for  she 
shuld  not  clairae  to  gret  lordshippe ;  for  ther  as 
the  wonutn  hath  the  maistrie,  she  maketh  to 
moche  disarray  :  ther  nede  non  ensamples  of 
this,  the  experience  that  wc  have  day  by  day 
ought  ynough  suffice.  Also  certes,  God  ne  made 
not  woman  of  the  foot  of  Adam,  for  she  shuld  not 
be  holden  to  lowo,  for  she  cannot  patiently  suffer  : 
but  Grod  made  woman  of  the  rib  of  Adam,  for 


woman  shuld  be  felaw  onto  man.  Han  shuld 
here  him  to  his  wif  in  feith,  in  trouth,  and  in  love; 
as  sayth  Seint  Poule,  that  a  man  shuld  love  his 
wif,  as  Crist  loved  holy  chirche,  that  loved  it  so 
wel  that  he  died  for  it :  so  shuld  a  man  for  his 
wif,  if  it  were  nede. 

Now  how  that  a  woman  shnld  be  subget  to 
hure  husbond,  iJiat  telleth  Seint  Peter ;  first  in 
obedience.  And,  eke  as  sayth  the  decree,  a 
woman  that  is  a  wif,  as  long  as  she  is  a  wif,  she 
hath  non  auctoritee  to  swere  ne  here  witnesse, 
without  leve  of  hire  husbonde,  that  is  hire  lord  ; 
algate  he  shuld  be  so  by  reson.  She  shuld  also 
serve  him  in  all  honestee,  and  ben  attempre  oi 
hire  array.  I  wete  wel  that  they  shuld  set  hir 
entent  to  plese  hir  husbonds,  but  not  by  queintise 
of  hir  array.  Seint  Jerom  sayth  :  wives  that  ben 
appareilled  in  silke  and  precious  purple,  ne  mow 
not  cloth  hem  in  Jesu  Crist.  Seint  Gregorie 
sayth  also :  that  no  wight  seketh  precious  array, 
but  only  for  vain  glorie  to  be  honoured  the  more 
of  the  peple.  It  is  a  gret  folic,  a  woman  to  have 
a  faire  array  outward,  and  hireself  to  be  foule 
inward.  A  wif  shuld  also  be  mesurable  in  loking, 
in  bering,  and  in  laughing,  and  discrete  in  all 
hire  wordes  and  hire  dedes,  and  above  all  worldly 
thinges,  she  shulde  love  hire  husbonde  with  aU 
hire  herte,  and  to  him  be  trewe  of  hire  body  :  so 
shuld  every  husbond  eke  be  trewe  to  his  wif :  foi 
sith  that  all  the  body  is  the  husbondes,  so  shuld 
hire  herte  be  also,  or  elles  ther  is  betwix  hem  two, 
as  in  that,  no  parfit  mariage.  Than  shul  men 
nnderstond,  that  for  three  thinges  a  man  and  his 
wif  fleshly  may  assemble.  The  first  is,  for  the 
entent  of  engendrure  of  children,  to  the  service  oi 
God,  for  certes  that  is  the  cause  final  of  matri- 
monie.  Another  cause  is,  to  yelde  eche  of  hem  to 
other  the  dettes  of  hir  bodies :  for  neyther  of  hem 
hath  power  of  his  owen  bodie.  The  thridde  is, 
for  to  eschew  lecherie  and  vilanie.  The  fourth 
is  for  soth  dedly  sinne.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  men- 
tone :  the  second  also,  for,  as  sayth  the  decree, 
slie  hath  merite  of  chastitee,  that  yeldeth  to  hure 
husbond  the  dette  of  hire  bod^  ye  though  it  be 
ayenst  hire  Uking,  and  the  lust  of  hire  herte. 
The  thridde  maner  is  venial  sinne ;  trewely, 
scarsely  may  any  of  thise  be  without  venial  sinne, 
for  the  corruption  and  for  the  delit  therof.  The 
fourth  maner  is  for  to  nnderstond,  if  they  assem- 
ble only  for  amourous  16ve,  and  for  non  of  the 
foresaid  causes,  but  for  to  accomplish  hir  brenniog 
delit,  they  recke  not  how  oft,  sothly  it  ia  dedljf- 
sinne :  and  yet,  with  sorwe,  som  folk  wol  peiofrs^ 
hem  more  to  do,  than  to  hir  appetit  sufficeth. 

The  second  maner  of  chastitee  is  for  to  bei^ 
dene  widow,  and  eschue  the  embracing  of  a  man^ 
and  desire  the  embracing  of  Jesu  Crist.     This^ 
ben  tho  that  have  ben  wives,  and  have  forgon  hif 
husbondes,  and  eke  women  Uiat  have  don  lecherie^ 
and  ben  releved  by  penance.     And  certes,  if  that  fls 
wif  coud  kepe  hire  all  chast,  by  licence  of  hire 
husbond,  so   that  she  yave  no    cause    ne    non 
occasion  that  he  agilted,  it  were  to  hire  agrei 
merite.     This    maner  of  women,  that  observeo 
chastitee,  must  be  dene  in  herte  as  wel  as  in  body, 
and  in  thought,  and  mesurable  in  clothing  and  in 
contenance,  abstinent  in  eting  and  drinking,  to 
speking,  and  in  dede,  and  than  is  she  the  vessel  or 
the  boiste  of  the  blessed  Magdeleine,  that  ful* 
filleth  holy  chirche  of  good  odour.    The  thridds 
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maner  of  ehastitee  is  virginitee,  and  it  behoveth 
that  she  be  holy  iu  herte,  and  clene  of  body,  than 
is  she  the  spouse  of  Jesu  Crist,  and  she  is  the  lif 
of  angels  :  she  is  the  preising  of  this  world,  and 
she  is  as  tliise  martirs  in  egalitee :  she  hath  in 
hire,  that  tonge  may  not  telle,  ne  herte  tliinke. 
Virginitee  bare  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  and  virgin 
was  himself. 

Another  remedie  against  lecherie  is  specially  to 
withdraw  swiche  thinges,  as  yevcn  occasion  to 
that  vilanie :  as  ese,  eting,  and  drinking  :  for 
certes,  whan  the  pot  boileth  strongly,  the  best 
remedie  is  to  withdraw  the  fire.  Sleping  long  in 
gret  quiet  is  also  a  gret  nourice  t<i  lecherie. 

Another  remedie  ayenst  lecherie  is,  that  a  man 
or  a  woman  eschewe  the  compagnie  of  hem,  by 
which  he  douteth  to  be  tempted  :  for  all  be  it  so 
that  the  dede  be  withstonden,  yet  is  ther  gret 
temptation.  Sothly  a  white  wall,  although  it  ne 
brenne  not  fully  with  sticking  of  a  candle,  yet  is 
the  wall  black  of  the  leyte.  Ful  oft  time  I  rede, 
that  no  man  trust  in  his  owen  perfection,  but  he  be 
stronger  than  Sampson,  or  holier  than  David,  or 
wiser  than  Salomon. 

Now  after  that  I  have  declared  you  as  I  can  of 
the  seven  dedly  sinnes,  and  som  of  hir  braunches, 
and  the  remedies,  sothly,  if  I  coude,  I  wold  tell 
yon  the  ten  commandements,  but  so  high  doctrine 
I  lete  to  divines.  Natheles,  I  hope  to  God  they  ben 
touched  in  this  tretise  everich  of  hem  alle. 

Now  for  as  moche  as  the  second  part  of  peni- 
tence stont  in  confession  of  mouth,  as  I  began  in 
the  first  chapitre,  I  say  Seint  Augustine  saith : 
Sinne  is  every  word  and  every  d«^de,  and  all  that 
men  ooveiten  ayenst  the  law  of  Jesu  Crist ;  and 
this  is  for  to  sinue,  in  herte,  in  mouth,  and  in 
dede,  by  the  five  wittes,  which  ben  sight,  hering, 
smelling,  tasting  or  savouring,  and  feling.  Now  is 
it  good  to  understond  the  circumstances,  that 
agregen  moche  every  sinne.  Thou  shalt  consider 
what  thou  art  that  dost  the  sinue,  whether  thou 
be  male  or  female,  yonge  or  olde,  gentil  or  thrall, 
free  or  servant,  hole  or  sike,  wedded  or  single, 
ordered  or  unordered,  wise  or  foolc,  clerk  or 
■eeuler  ;  if  she  be  of  thy  kinred,  bodily  or  gostly, 
or  non ;  if  any  of  thy  kinred  have  sinned  with 
hire  or  no,  and  many  mo  thinges. 

Another  circumstaunce  is  tliis,  whether  it  be  don 

m  fornication,  or  in  advoutrie,  or  no,  in  maner  of 

homicide  or  non,  a  horrible  gret  sinne  or  smal, 

and  how  long  thou  hast  continued  in  sinne.     The 

thridde  circumstance  is  the  place,  ther  thou  hast 

don  sinne,  whether  in  other  mennes  houses,  or  in 

thin  owen,  in  feld,  in  chirche,  or  in  chirchhawe,  in 

chirche  dedicate,  or  non.     For  if  the  chirche  be 

halowed,  and  man   or  woman  spille  his  kinde 

within  Uiat  place,  by  way  of  sinne  or  by  wicked 

temptation,  the  chirche  were  enterdited  til  it  were 

f^coneiled  by  the  Bishop  ;  and  if  it  were  a  preest 

that  did  swiche  vilanie,  the  termc  of  all  his  lif  he 

Bhuld  no  more  sing  Masse  :  and  if  he  did,  he  shuld 

do  deldy  sinne,  at  every  time  that  he  so  song 

^Casse.     The  fourth  circumstance  is,  by  whiche 

iticdiatours,  as  by  messagers,  or  for  enticement,  or 

'or  consentment,  to  here  compagnie  with  felaw- 

^ip  ;  for  many  a  wretche,  for  to  here  felawship, 

^"ol  go  to  the  divel  of  belle.     Whei-fore,  they  tliat 

^l^gen  or  consenten  to  the  sinne,  ben  partners  of 

J^«  sinne,  and  of  the  dampnation  of  the  sinner. 

^lie  fifth  circumstance  is,  how  many  times  that 


he  hath  sinned,  if  it  be  in  his  minde,  and  how  oft 
he  hath  fallen.  For  he  that  oft  falleth  in  sinne. 
he  despiseth  the  mercy  of  God,  and  encrescth  his 
sinne,  and  is  unkind  to  Crist,  uid  he  waxeth  the 
more  feble  to  withstand  sinne,  and  sinneth  the 
more  lightly,  and  the  later  ariseth,  and  is  more 
slow  to  shrive  him,  and  namely  to  him  that  hath 
ben  his  confessour.  For  whi^  that  folk,  whan 
they  fall  ayen  to  hir  old  folies,  either  they  forleten 
hir  old  confessour  al  utterly,  or  elles  they  departen 
hir  shrift  in  divers  places :  but  sothly  swiche 
departed  shrift  deserveth  no  mercie  of  God  for  hir 
sinues.  The  sixte  circumstance  is,  why  that  a  man 
sinneth,  as  by  what  temptation ;  and  if  himself 
procure  thilke  temptation,  or  by  exciting  of  other 
folk  ;  or  if  he  sinne  with  a  woman  by  force  or  by 
hire  owen  assent ;  or  if  the  woman  maugre  hire 
bed  have  ben  enforced  or  non,  this  shal  she  tell, 
and  wheder  it  were  for  covetise  or  poverte,  and  if 
it  were  by  hire  procuring  or  non,  and  swiche 
other  thinges.  The  seventh  circumstance  is,  in 
what  maner  he  hath  don  his  sinne,  or  how  that 
she  hath  suffered  that  folk  have  don  to  hire.  And 
the  same  shal  the  man  tell  plainly,  with  all  the 
circumstances,  and  wheder  he  hath  sinned  with 
commun  bordel  women  or  non,  or  don  his  sinne  in 
holy  times  or  non,  in  fasting  times  or  non,  or  before 
his  shrift,  or  after  his  later  shrift,  and  hath  pera- 
venture  broken  therby  his  penance  enjoined,  by 
whos  helpe  or  whos  oonseil,  by  sorcerie  or  ci'afte, 
^all  must  be  told.  All  thise  thinges,  after  that  they 
ben  gret  or  smale,  engreggen  the  conscience  of 
man  or  woman.  And  eke  the  preest  that  is  thy 
juge,  may  the  better  be  avised  of  his  jugement  in 
yeving  of  penance,  and  that  shal  be  after  thy  con- 
trition. For  understond  wel,  that  after  the  time 
that  a  man  hath  defouled  his  baptisme  by  sinne,  if 
he  wol  come  to  salvation,  ther  is  non  other  way 
but  by  penance,  and  shrifte,  and  satisfaction  ;  and 
namely  by  tho  two,  if  ther  be  a  confessour  to 
whom  he  may  shrive  him,  and  that  he  first 
be  veray  contrite  and  repentant,  and  the  thriddo 
if  he  have  lif  to  performe  it. 

Than  shal  a  man  loke  and  consider,  that  if  he 
wol  make  a  trewe  and  a  profitable  confession,  ther 
must  be  foure  conditions.  First  it  must  be  iu 
sorowful  bittemesse  of  herte,  as  sayth  the  King 
Ezechiel  to  God  ;  I  wol  remember  all  the  ycres  of 
my  lif  in  the  bittemesse  of  my  herte.  This  con- 
dition of  bitterbesse  hath  five  signes  ;  The  first  is, 
tliat  confession  must  be  shamefast,  not  for  to 
coveren  ne  hide  his  sinne,  but  for  he  hath  agilted 
his  God  and  defouled  his  soule.  And  hereof  sayth 
Seint  Augustin  :  the  herte  travaileth  for  shame  o! 
his  sinne,  and  for  he  hath  gret  shanifastnesse  he  is 
digue  to  have  gret  mercie  of  God.  Swiche  wa? 
the  confession  of  the  Publican,  that  wold  not  heve 
up  his  eyen  to  heven  for  he  had  offended  God 
of  heven  :  for  which  sharaefastnesse  he  had  anon 
the  mercy  of  God.  And  therfore  saith  Seint 
Augustine  :  That  swiche  shamefiist  folk  ben  next 
foryevenesse  and  mercy.  Another  signe,  is  humi 
litee  in  confession  :  of  whiche  sa^th  Seint  Peter; 
Humbleth  you  under  the  might  of  God  :  the  hond 
of  God  is  mighty  in  confession,  for  therby  God 
foryeveth  thee  thy  sinnes,  for  he  alone  hath  tiie 
power.  And  this  humilitee  shal  be  in  herte,  and 
in  signe  outwarde  :  for  right  as  he  hath  humilitee 
to  God  in  his  herte,  right  so  shuld  he  humblo  bin 
body  outward  to  the  preest,  that  sitteth  in  GoddM 
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place.  For  which  in  no  niaiier,  sith  that  Crist  is 
soveraincy  and  the  preest  mene  and  mediatour 
betwix  Crist  and  the  sinner,  and  the  sinner  is  last 
bv  way  of  reson,  than  shuld  not  the  sinner  sitte  as 
high  as  his  confessour,  but  knele  before  him  or  at 
his  feet,  bat  if  maladie  distrouble  it :  for  he  shal 
not  take  kepe  who  sitteth  ther,  but  in  whos  place 
he  sitteth.  A  man  that  hath  trespassed  to  a  Lord, 
and  Cometh  for  to  axe  mercie  and  maken  his 
accorde,  and  setteth  him  doun  anon  by  the  Lord, 
men  wolde  holde  him  outrageous,  and  not  worthy 
80  sone  for  to  have  remission  ne  mercv.  The 
thridde  signe  is,  that  the  shrift  shuld  be  ful  of 
teres,  if  men  mowen  wepe,  and  if  tliey  mowe  not 
wepe  vdth  hir  bodily  eyen,  than  let  hem  wepe  in 
hir  herte.  Swiche  was  the  confession  of  Seint 
Peter  ;  for  after  that  he  had  forsake  Jesu  Crist, 
he  went  out  and  wept  ful  bitterly.  The  fourth 
signe  is,  that  he  ne  lete  not  for  shame  to  shrive 
him  and  shewe  his  confession.  Swiche  was  the 
confession  of  Magdeleine,  that  ne  spared,  for  no 
diame  of  hem  that  weren  at  the  feste,  to  go  to  our 
Lord  Jesu  Crist  and  beknowe  to  him  hire  sinnes. 
The  fifths  signe  is,  that  a  man  or  a  woman  be 
obeisant  to  receive  the  penance  that  hem  is 
enjoined.  For  certes  Jesu  Crist  for  tlie  gilt 
of  man  was  obedient  to  the  deth. 

The  second  condition  of  veray  confession  is,  that 
it  be  hastily  don  :  for  certes,  if  a  man  hadde 
a  dedly  wound,  ever  the  lenger  that  he  taried  to 
warishe  himself,  the  more  wold  it  corrupt  and 
haste  him  to  his  deth,  and  also  the  wound  wold  be 
the  worse  for  to  hole.  And  right  so  fareth  sinne, 
that  longe  time  is  in  a  man  unshewed.  Certes  a 
man  ought  hastily  to  shewe  his  sinnes  for  many 
causes  ;  as  for  drede  of  deth,  that  comet h  oft 
sodenly,  and  is  in  no  certain  what  time  it  shal  be, 
ne  in  what  pUce  ;  and  eke  the  drenching  of 
o  sinne  draweth  in  another :  and  also  the  lenger 
that  he  tarieth,  the  ferther  is  he  fro  Crist.  And 
if  he  abide  to  his  last  day,  scarcely  may  he  shrive 
him  or  remembre  him  of  his  sinnes,  or  repent  him 
for  the  grevous  maladie  of  his  deth.  And  for  as 
moche  as  he  ne  hath  in  his  lif  herkened  Jesu 
Crist,  whan  he  hath  spoken  unto  him,  he  shal  crie 
unto  our  Lord  at  his  last  day,  and  scarcely  wol  he 
herken  him.  And  understonde  that  this  condition 
muste  have  foure  thinges.  First  that  the  shrift  be 
purveyed  afore,  and  avised,  for  wicked  hast  doth 
not  profite  ;  and  that  a  man  con  shrive  him  of  hb 
sinnes,  be  it  of  pride,  or  envie,  and  so  forth,  with 
the  spices  and  circumstances  ;  and  that  he  have 
comprehended  in  his  minde  the  nombre  and  the 
gretnesse  of  his  sinnes,  and  how  longe  he  hath 
lien  in  sinne  ;  and  eke  that  he  be  contrite  for  his 
sinnes,  and  be  in  stedfast  purpose  (by  the  grace  of 
God)  never  efte  to  fall  into  sinne  ;  and  also  that 
'^e  drede  and  countrewaite  himself,  that  he  flee  the 
occasions  of  sinne,  to  whiche  he  is  inclined.  Also 
thou  shalt  shrive  thee  of  all  thy  sinnes  to  o  roan, 
and  not  porcelmele  to  o  man,  and  parcelmele 
to  another  ;  that  is  to  imderstonde,  in  eutent 
to  depart  thy  confession  for  shame  or  drede,  for  it 
iH  but  strangling  of  thy  soule.  For  certes,  Jesu 
Crirft  is  entierly  all  good,  in  him  is  not  imperfec- 
tion, and  therfore  either  he  forj'eveth  all  parfitly, 
or  elles  never  a  dele.  I  say  not  that  if  thou  be 
a<«igned  to  thy  penitencer  for  certain  sinne,  that 
thou  art  bounde  to  shewe  him  all  the  remenant  of 
thy  sinnes,  of  whiche  thou  hast  ben  shriven  of  thy 


curat,  but  if  it  like  thee  of  ihyn  humilitee  ;  this 
is  no  departm?  of  shrift.  Ne  I  say  not,  ther  as  I 
speke  of  division  of  confession,  that  if  thou  have 
licence  to  shrive  thee  to  a  discrete  and  an  honest 
preest,  and  wher  thee  liketh,  and  by  the  licence 
of  thy  curat,  tluit  thou  ne  mayest  wel  shrive  thee 
to  him  of  all  thy  sinnes :  but  lete  no  blot  be 
behind :  lete  no  sinne  be  untolde  as  fer  as  thou 
hast  remembrance.  And  whan  thou  shalt  be 
shriven  of  thy  curat,  tell  him  eke  all  the  sinnes 
that  thou  hast  don  sith  thou  were  Uste  shri- 
ven. This  is  no  wicked  entente  of  division  of 
shrift. 

Also  the  veray  shrift  axeth  certain  conditions. 
First  that  thou  shrive  thee  by  thy  free  will,  not 
oonstriened,  ne  for  shame  of  folk,  ne  for  maUdie, 
or  swiche  other  thinges :  for  it  is  reson,  that  he 
that  trespasseth  by  his  free  will,  that  by  his  free 
will  he  confesse  his  trespas;  and  that  non  other  man 
telle  his  sinne  but  himself :  ne  he  shal  not  nay,  ne 
deny  his  sinne,  ne  wrath  him  ayenst  the  preest  for 
amonesting  him  to  lete  his  sinne.  The  second 
condition  is,  that  thy  shrift  be  lawful,  that  is  to  say, 
that  thou  tiiat  shrivest  thee,  and  eke  the  preest 
that  hereth  thy  confession,  be  veraily  in  the  feith 
of  holy  chirche,  and  that  a  man  ne  be  not  despeired 
of  the  mercie  of  Jesu  Crist,  as  Cain  and  Judas 
were.  And  eke  a  man  muste  accuse  himself  of  his 
owen  trespas  and  not  another :  but  he  shal  blame 
and  wite  himselfe  of  his  owen  malice  and  of  his 
sinne,  and  non  other :  but  natheles,  if  that  another 
man  be  encheeon  or  enticer  of  his  sinne,  or  the 
estate  of  the  person  be  swiche  by  which  his  sinne 
b  agregged,  or  elles  that  he  may  not  plainly  shrive 
him  but  he  tell  the  person  with  whiche  he  hath 
sinned,  than  may  he  tell,  so  that  his  entent  ne  be 
not  to  backbite  the  person,  but  only  to  declare  hb 
confession. 

Thou  ne  shalt  not  also  make  no  lesinges  in  thy 
confession  for  humilitee,  peraventure,  to  say  that 
thou  hast  committed  and  don  swiche  sinnes,  of 
which  that  thou  ne  were  never  gilty.  For  Seint 
Augustine  sayth  ;  if  that  thou,  because  of  thin 
humilitee,  makest  a  lesing  on  thyself,  though  thou 
were  not  in  sinne  before,  yet  arte  thou  than  in  sinne 
thurgh  thy  lesing.  Thou  must  also  shew  thy  sinne 
by  thy  propre  mouth,  but  thou  be  dombe,  and  not 
by  no  letter :  for  thou  that  hast  don  the  sinne,  thou 
shalt  have  the  shame  of  tlie  confession.  Thou 
shalt  not  eke  point  thy  confession,  with  faire  and 
subtil  wordes,  to  cover  the  more  thy  sinne  :  for 
than  begilest  thou  thyself,  and  not  the  preest :  thou 
must  tell  it  plainly,  be  it  never  so  foule  ne  so  hor- 
rible. Thou  shalt  eke  shrive  thee  to  a  preest  that 
is  discrete  to  conseille  thee  :  and  eke  thou  shalt 
not  shrive  thee  for  vaine  glorie,  ne  for  ypocrisic, 
ne  for  no  cause,  but  only  for  the  doute  of  Jesn« 
Crbt,  and  the  hele  of  thy  soule.  Thou  shalt  not 
eke  renne  to  the  preest  al  sodenly,  to  tell  him 
lightly  thy  sinne,  as  who  telleth  a  jape  or  a  ta!e, 
but  avisedly  and  with  good  devotion  ;  and  gene- 
rally  shrive  thee  ofte  :  if  thou  ofte  fall,  ofte  arise 
by  confession.  And  though  thou  shrive  thee  ofter 
than  ones  of  sinne  which  thou  hast  be  shnven  of, 
it  b  more  merite  :  and,  as  sayth  Seint  Augustine, 
thou  shalt  have  the  more  lightly  relese  and  grace 
of  God,  both  of  sinne  and  of  peine.  And  certes 
ones  a  yere  at  the  lest  way  it  is  lawful  to  be 
houseled,  for  sothely  ones  a  yere  all  thinges  in  the 
erthe  renovelen. 
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Kiplieil  itcutida  para  Penitential:  eiuqiiilur 

Urtia  pan. 
Now  h«TB  I  toH  you  of  veray  (oufession,  that 
ia  the  nconde  part  of  penitoncie  :  The  tliriilde  pari 
ia  BitiibctioD,  aad  that  atom  most  Kenenlly  iu 
almesM  dedo  and  in  bodily  ptinu.  Now  ben  ihar 
1  maner  of  almeoe  :  contrition  of  bcrle,  wiier 
u  offreth  himself  to  Gud  :  another  is,  tu  linve 
pilee  of  the  debute  of  hii  neighbour :  and  the 
titridde  a,  in  yeving  of  good  eonseil,  goalljr  and 
bodily,  wher  as  men  liave  ticde,  and  namely  in 
— 'mancB  of  numneg  food.  Aiid  take  kepe  tliat 
inhathitedeoftbiiethinges  generally,  lie  hatli 
Dcdeof  food,  ot  clothing,  and  of  herberoiv,  he  halh 
Deda  of  charitable  conaeilling  and  vi«iting  in  prison 
and  in  rooUdie,  and  sepulture  of  his  ded  Ijudy. 
And  if  thou  inueit  not  yiaitB  the  nedeful  in  prison 
u  thy  person,  visile  hem  with  thy  message  and 
thy  yefles.  Thise  ben  generally  tlie  altneues  and 
'  cs  of  chanlec,  of  hem  that  have  teinporel 
uses,  or  discretion  in  conamlling.  Of  tbise 
werkes  shalt  thou  hereu  at  the  day  of  dome. 

This  ahnesse  shuldest  thou  do  of  tliy  propre 
ihinges,  and  hastily,  and  prively  if  thou  mayest : 
but  nathelos,  if  thoD  mayest  not  do  it  prlrely,  thou 
•halt  not  forbere  to  do  almesse,  though  men  see  it, 
so  that  it  be  Dot  don  for  tlumke  of  the  world,  hut 
only  to  hats  thauke  o(  Jesu  Crist.  For,  as  wU- 
nesselh  Selnt  Malhewe,  Cap.  v.  a  citee  may  not 
be  hid  that  is  sette  on  a  mountaine,  ue  men  light 
not  a  lanleme,  to  put  it  under  a  buahell,  but  setien 
it  upon  A  candlestickp,  to  lighten  the  men  iu  the 
lioUB  :  right  so  shal  your  light  lighteu  hufure  men, 
lliat  they  move  see  your  good  iverkes,  and  glurifie 
yonr  Fader  that  is  in  lieren. 

*'  )<*  as  tor  to  ^ke  of  bodily  peine,  it  stont  in 
praieta,  in  waking,  in  lasling,  aod  in  vertuoua 
leeliing.  Of  orisons  ye  shul  undentond,  that 
uriouns  or  prayers,  is  to  say,  a  pilous  will  of  herle, 
that  Mittetli  it  in  God,  aud  expresseth  it  by  word 
lard,  to  remove  harmes,  and  to  have  Ihiuges 
iluel  and  perdurable,  and  sunilime  tempore! 

the  Palemttltr  luith  Jesu  Crist  enclosed  most 
ihtnges.     Certesit  is  privileged  of  three  thinges  in 

i  his  [iignilee,  fur  whjche  it  is  more  digno  than  any 
other  prayer:  for  that  Jesu  Cri  at  himself  made  it: 
lod  it  is  short,  for  it  sbuld  he  coude  the  moi-e 
lightly,  and  to  hold  it  the  more  esie  in  herle,  and 
heipe  himself  the  ofter  with  this  orison,  and  for  a 
nisn  ehuld  be  the  lease  wery  to  say  it,  and  for  a 

I  nun  may  ni 


nued  with  werkes  of  charitee.     It  avDiletli  eko 

jenst  the  vices  of  the  sonle  :  for,  as  «aj  Ih  Seiot 

erome,  by  fiiaUng   ben  saved   the  vices  of  ihs 

csh,  and  by  prayer  the  vices  of  the  aoule. 

After  this  thou  ahalt  undenrtonde.  that  bodily 

,  eiiie  stont  m  waking.     For  Jeeu  Crist  sayth : 

wake  ye  aud  pray  ye,  that  ye  na  enter  into  wicked 

teinptatiou.    Ye  shul  understond  also,  that  laaling 

t  in  three  thinges  :  in  forberiug  of  bodily 

I  and  driuke,  in  forberiag  of  worldly  jolite  - 

iu  forbering  of  dedly  ainno  :  this  is  to  sa_ 

'   '1  kepe  him  fro  dedly  uone  with  all 


d  for  il 


:ndeth  in  liim 


^ood  ptiyers.  The  exposition  of  thii  holy 
I  rrayer.  that  is  so  excellent  and  aodignc,  1  betake  to 
-he  mMSters  of  theologie,  save  thufi  moche  wol  I 
'  ""y,  Uiat  whan  thou  prayeet,  that  God  ahuld  for- 
feve  thee  thy  gihea  as  thou  forjevcat  hem  that 
"«ve  agilted  thee,  he  wel  ware  that  thou  be  not  nut 
*'r  charitee.  Thia  holy  orison  amenuieth  eke  venial 
'*>I^ne,  and  therfore  it  ap^rteintth  specially  to 
Penitence. 

Thia  prayer  must  be  trewely  sayd,  and  in  per- 
''^tn  leltll,  and  that  men  prayen  to  God  ordinalely, 
'*>acrct«ly,  and  devoully  :  and  alway  a  man  shsl 
^U(  his  will  to  be  subgette  to  the  will  of  Goil. 
^hu  orison  must  eke  be  sayd  with  grct  humblevie 
*-<i<l  fu!  pure,  and  honestly,       


t   God 


rthfoure 

thinges.  Laiwnesse  to  pours  fo'lt :  gladnesae  of 
herto  Bpirituel:  not  to  be  angry  ne  annoied,  ne 
grolcb  for  he  faateth;  and  also  resonnhle  hou 


(on 


ebym 


a  say, a 


.  the  longer  at  the  la 
fur  be  Ciateth. 

Tlian  slialt  thon  anderstonde,  that  bodily  pi 
^ont  in  discipline,  or  teching,  by  word, 
writing,  or  by  onsample.  Also  in  wering 
or  of  atamin,  or  of  habergeons  on  hir  nal 
for  Cristes  sake;  hnt  ware  thee  wel  thai 
maner  pciiancea  ne  make  not  thin  hertc  1 
angry,  ne  annoied  of  lhy»If ;  for  better  ii 


.f  her 


iway  tt 


iway  a 


france,  and  s' 


Lord   Jesu   Crist.      And  therfore   sayth 
Ponle  ;  clothe  yoa,  as  they  that  ben  chosen 
'  '     '      '  ,  of  misericorde,  deboiuiirtee,  suf- 
che  maner  of  clothing,  of  v.liich< 
ore  plesed  tluin  with  the  hcres  o: 
habcrgeona. 

Than  is  discipline  eke,  in  knocking  of  thy 
bleat,  in  scourging  with  yerdes,  in  kneling,  in 
tribulation,  in  snHring  patiently  wronges  that 
ben  don  to  thee,  and  eke  in  patient  ai  ■■" '  ' 
makdles,  or  leaing  of  worldly  catel,  o 
child,  or  other  frendes. 

Than  shalt  thou  understond,  which  thingei 
distourben  penance,  and  this  is  in  foure  maners  , 
ibat  is  drede,  ahame,  hope,  and  wanhope,  that  is, 
dnperation.  And  for  to  speke  first  of  drede, 
for  which    he   weneth    that    he   may   iulfre   no 

that  bodily   penance   is  but  abort   and    litel   nl 
regard  of  the  peine  of  helle,  that  is  so  cruet  a 
so  louge,  ihst  it  laatcth  wiihoulen  ende. 

Now  ayenst  the   ahame   that  a  nian   hath 
thrive  him,  and  namely  thise  Ipocritcs,  ihui  »i 
be  holdeo  BO  pnrHl,  that  they  liave  no  nrde 
shrive    hem,   ayenst  that  ahame   shuld  a  m 
thinke,  that  by  way  of  reson,  he  that  hath   i 
lieti    asliamed   to   do  foule   thinges,   cerles    li 
ought   not  be  ashamed  to  do  faire  thinges,  and 
that   in  confessions.     A  man  shuld  also  thinke, 
lliat  God  seetli  and  knoweth  al  bis  thoughtcn,  arii' 
■1  iiis  werkes,  and  to  him  may  nothing  be  hid  n 
covered.     Men  sliuld  eke  rcmembre  hem  of  the 
nhame.lhat  is  to  come  at  (he  day  of  dome,  U 
that  ben  not  penitent    in   this   present   lif 
all  the  creatures  in  heven,  and  in  erthe,  a 
helle,  ahnl  see  apertly  all  that  tbev  hiden  ii 
world. 

NOK 


^tkce  of  auf  man  oi 


Ilm 


moche  richesse  for  his  delit,  and  than  he  wol 
shrive  him :  and,  as  he  sayeth,  he  may,  as  him 
semetli,  than  timely  ynough  come  to  shrift :  ano- 
ther is,  the  surqnedrie  that  he  hath  in  Cristes 
mercie.  Ayenst  the  first  vice,  he  shal  thinke 
that  our  lif  is  in  no  sikemesse,  and  eke  tiiat  all  the 
richesse  in  this  world  ben  in  aventure,  and  passen 
as  a  shadows  on  a  wall ;  and,  as  sayth  Seint 
Gregorie,  that  it  apperteineth  to  the  gret  rieht- 
wisnesse  of  God,  that  never  shal  the  peine  stmte 
of  hem,  that  never  wold  withdrawe  hem  from 
sinne,  hir  thankes,  but  ever  continue  in  sinne  : 
for  thilke  perpetuel  will  to  don  sinne  shall  they 
have  perpetuel  peine. 

Wanhope  is  in  two  manors.  The  first  wan- 
hope  is,  in  the  mercie  of  God  :  that  other  is,  that 
they  think  that  they  ne  might  not  long  persever  in 
ffoodnesse.  ^he  first  wanhope  comeu  of  that,  he 
demeth  that  he  hath  sinned  so  gretly  and  so  oft, 
and  so  long  lyen  in  sinne,  that  he  shal  not  be  saved. 
Certes ayenst  that  cursed  wanhope  shulde  he  thinke, 
that  the  passion  of  Jesu  Crist  is  more  stronge  for 
to  unbinde,than  sinne  is  strong  for  tobinde.  Ayenst 
the  second  wanhope  he  shal  thinke,  that  as  often 
as  he  falleth,  he  may  arisen  again  by  penitence  : 
and  though  he  never  so  longe  hath  lyen  in  sinne, 
the  mercie  of  Crist  is  alway  redy  to  receive  him 
to  mercie.  Ayenst  that  wanhope  that  he  demeth 
he  shuld  not  longe  persever  in  goodnesse,  he  shal 
think,  that  the  feblenesse  of  the  devil  may  nothing 
do,  but  if  men  wol  suffre  him :  and  eke  he  shal 
have  strength  of  the  heipe  of  Jesq  Crist,  and  of 
all  his  chirche,  and  of  the  protection  of  angels, 
if  him  list 

Than  shul  men  understonde,  what  is  the  fruit 
of  penance ;  and  after  the  wordes  of  Jesu  Crist, 
it  is  an  endeles  blisse  of  heven,  ther  joyc  hath  no 
contrariositee  of  wo  ne  grevance  ;  ther  all  harmes 
l^n  passed  of  this  present  lif ;  ther  as  is  sikemesse 
from  the  peines  of  helle  ;  ther  as  is  the  blisful  com- 
pagnie,  tliat  rejoycen  hem  ever  mo  everich  of 
others  joye  ;  ther  as  the  body  of  man,  that  whilom 
was  foule  and  derke,  is  more  clere  than  the  eonne ; 
ther  as  the  body  that  whilom  was  sike  and  freele, 
feble  and  mortal,  is  immortal,  and  bo  strong  and 
so  hole,  that  ther  ne  may  nothing  appeire  it ;  ther 
as  is  neither  hunger,  ne  thurste,  ne  colde,  but 
every  soule  replenished  with  the  sight  of  the  parfit 


knowing  of  God.  This  blisful  regne  mowe  men 
purchase  by  poverte  spirituel,  and  the  glorie  by 
lowlinesse,  the  plentee  of  joy«  by  hunger  and 
thurst,  and  the  reste  by  travidle,  and  the  lif  by 
deth  and  mortification  of  sinne :  to  which  life  he 
us  bring,  that  bought  us  with  his  precious  blood. 
Amen. 

Now  preye  I  to  hem  alle  that  herken  this  litel 
tretise  or  reden  it,  that  if  ther  be  any  thing  in  it 
that  liketh  hem,  that  therof  they  thanken  our 
Lord  Jesu  Crist,  of  whom  prooedeth  idl  witte  and 
all  godenesse  ;  and  if  ther  be  any  thing  that  dis- 
pleseth  hem,  I  preye x  hem  abo  that  they  arrette 
It  to  the  defaute  of  myn  unkonning,  and  not  to  my 
wille,  that  wold  fayn  have  seyde  better  if  I  hadde 
had  konning ;  for  oure  boke  seyth,  all  that  is 
writen  is  writen  for  oure  doctrine,  and  that  is 
myn  entente.  Wherfore  I  beaeke  you  raekely  for 
the  mercie  of  God  that  ye  preye  for  me,  that  Crist 
have  mercie  of  me  and  foryeve  me  my  giltes,  [and 
namely  of  myn  translations  and  enditinges  of 
worldly  vanitees,  the  which  I  revoke  in  my  Re- 
tractions, as  the  boke  of  Troilus,  the  boke  also  of 
Fame,  the  boke  of  the  five  and  twenty  Ladies, 
the  boke  of  the  Duchesse,  the  boke  of  Seint  Valen- 
tines day  of  the  Parlement  of  briddes,  the  tales 
of  Canterbury,  thilke  that  sounen  unto  sinne, 
the  boke  of  the  Leon,  and  many  an  other  boke,  if 
thev  were  in  my  remembraunce,  and  many  a  song 
and  many  a  lecherous  lay,  Cnst  of  his  grete 
mercie  foryeve  me  the  sinne.  But  of  the  transla- 
tion of  Boes  of  consolation,  and  other  bokes  of 
legendes  of  Seints,  and  of  Omelies,  and  moralite, 
and  devotion,  that  thanke  I  oure  Lord  Jesu  Crist, 
and  his  blisful  mother,  and  alle  the  Seintee  in 
heven,  beseking  hem  that  they  fro  hensforth  unto 
my  lyves  ende  sende  me  grace  to  bewaile  my  giltes, 
and  to  stodien  to  the  savation  of  my  soule,]  and 
graunte  me  grace  of  verray  penance,  confeasioD 
and  satisfaction  to  don  in  thb  present  lif,  thorgh 
the  benigne  grace  of  him,  that  is  king  of  kinges 
and  preste  of  alle  prestes,  that  bought  us  with  the 
precious  blode  of  liis  herte,  so  that  I  mote  ben  oe 
of  hem  atte  the  laste  day  of  dome  that  shuUen  be 
saved  ;  qui  cum  Deo  patre  ei  Spiritu  tancio  vivi 
et  reynas  Deus  per  omnia  secula.     Amen. 
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•ran  END  OP  THE  n\NTRRRURY  TALK 


NOTES 


ON    THE   CANTERBURY    TALES. 


Fob  ft  OmnniAtlcal  tnd  Metrical  Analysis  of  the  first 
eighteen  lines,  see  the  Essay  dec.  p.  xlv— xlvii. 

Ver.  &  Hath  in  the  Ram]  Rather,  tke  BolU.  See  the 
reasons  in  the  Introductory  Discourse,  p.  1. 

Ver.  13.  And  Palmeres]  The  different  sorts  of  Pilgrims 
are  thus  distinguished  hy  Dante,  Vita  nuova,  p.  80.  Chia- 
wtansi  PalnUeri,  inquanto  vanno  oUra  mart,  laonde  tnolte 
volte  reeano  la  palma ,- — Per^pini,  inquanto  vanno'  alia 
casa  di  Oalixia ; — ^Romei,  inquanto  vanno  a  Roma.  But 
he  speaks  as  an  Italian.  Chaucer  seems  to  consider  all 
Pilgrims  to  foreign  parts  as  Palmers. 

Yer.  SO.  the  Tahard]  See  Mr.  Speght's  note,  as  cited  in 
the  Disoonrse  &c.  n.  6. 

Yer.  89.  Wei— esed]  Bien  aiiit.  The  later  French  usage 
of  axit  Sing,  and  aites  Plur.  unaccented,  seems  to  be  a 
corruption. 

Yer.  33.  And  made  forward]  More  properly,  foneord. 
See  below,  ver.  831, 00,  54.  from  the  Sax.  Fore-word,  pro- 
mise. Made,  contracted  i^m  nuiked,  is  a  Dissyllable. 
See  rer.  4361. 

Yer.  43.  A  Knfght]  The  course  of  adventures  of  onr 

Knight  may  be  illustrated  by  those  of  a  real  Knight  of 

Chaucer's  age,  who,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the 

nmtrary,  might  have  been  upon  this  very  pilgrimage.  Bis 

Epitaph  is  in  Leland't  Itin.  v.  iii.  p.  cxi.  Jcy  gist  le  noble 

<t  vaillant  CA<va/er  Matheu  de  Goumey  dec. — qui  en  ta  vie 

Ai  a  la  bataiUe  de  Benamaryn,  et  ala  apret  a  la  siege 

d'Algezire  #Mr  lee  Sarazinet  et  autti  a  lee  bataillee  de 

I''EscIuse,  de  Cressy,  de  De3mgenesae,   de  Peyteres,  de 

^asare,  d'Oirey  et  a  plueourt  autret  baiaillcs  et  asaegee 

^»  lee  quex  H  gaigna  noblemen t  grauitt  fos  ft  honour — . 

Be  died  in  1406  at  the  age  of  96     Why  C'hniicer  should 

^ve  chosen  to  bring-  his  Knight  from  AUxandria  and 

^ttovce  rather  thanfroni  Creasy  and  Poitiers,  is  a  problem 

diQcult  to  resolve,  except  by  supposing,  that  the  slightest 

*'^'>ices  against  Infidels  were  in  thobe  days  more  honour- 

**ble  than  the  most  splendid  victories  over  Christians. 

V«r.  48.  ferre]  L  e.  /<rr<r,  the  Comparative  of  /er,  far. 
^  Chaucer  uses  derre,  for  derer^  the  Com  par.  of  dere, 
^««r,  ver.  14M.  **  Ther  n'as  no  man  that  Theseus  hath 
***»>>*.••  Ferrer  is  used  at  length  by  Peter  of  Langtoft ; 
**><t  Ferrest,  the  Superl.  below,  ver.  496. 

Ver.  51.  At  Alisandre]  A,lcxandrta  in  Egypt  was  won, 
^4  immediately  after  abandoned,  in  1365,  by  Pierre  de 
^Uaignan,  King  of  Cyprus.  The  same  Prince,  soon  after  his 
^<>c»eaaion  to  the  throne  in  13A2,  had  taken  Satalie,  the  an- 
^^<^tAttalia;and  in  another  expediiionabout  1367  he  made 
^^ixiseLf  master  of  the  town  of  Layas  in  Armenia.  Com- 
'^^J^B  11  Memoire  tur  lee  onvrages  de  Guillaumt  de  Ma- 
^^oiit.  Acad,  dee  In&  t.  xx.  p.  426, 432.  and  Memoire  eur 
^  trie  de  Philippe  de  Maizicres,  i.  xvii.  p.  493.  See  also 
*^>X>ia8art,  v.  iii.  p.  21.  Walsingbam  mentions  the  taking 
^  Alexandria,  p.  180.  and  addi^;  Interfuenint  autom  huic 
*H>tionI  cum  rege  Cypriae  plures  Anglici  et  Aquitanic', 
*^«rcnte«  tarn  in  Angliam  quam  in  Aquitaniam  pannos 
**Ki«)s  et  holoeeriooB,  splendoresquo  gemmarum  exoticoe, 
^  teatimninium  tantc  victorue. 


Yer.  5S.  he  had  the  bord  begonne— in  Pmae]  He  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  nf  Uu  table  ;  the  usual  compliment  to 
extraordinary  merit ;  as  the  Commentators  very  properly 
explain  it.  When  our  military  men  wanted  employment, 
it  was  usual  for  them  to  go  and  serve  in  Pruee,  or  Prussia, 
with  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  ordor,  who  were  in  a 
state  of  constant  warfare  with  their  heathen  neighbours 
in  Lcttow  (Lithuania)  Ruee  (Russia),  and  elsewhere.  A 
pagan  King  nf  Lettow  is  mentioned  by  Walsingham,  p. 
180,  343. 

Yer.  54.  reysed]  This  is  properly  a  German  word.  Kl- 
lian.  iu  V.  Reysen,  iter  facere— et  Ger.  Militare,  facere  sti- 
pendium.  The  Editions  (except  M.)  and  several  MSS. 
have  changed  it  into  ridden  /  which  indeed  seems  to  have 
been  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  same  sense,  ver.  48. 

Yer.  56.  In  Oemade]  The  city  of  Algezir  was  takee 
from  the  Moorish  King  of  Granada  In  1344.  Mariana,  L. 
xvL  c  xL  among  other  persons  of  distinction  who  came  to 
assist  at  the  siege  in  1343,  names  particularly,  "  de  Ingla- 
terra,  eon  licentia  del  ReyEduardo,  los  Condes  do  Arbid,  y 
de  Soluzber ; "  which  I  suppose  we  may  safely  interpret  to 
mean  the  Earls  af  Derby  and  Salisbury.  Knighton  says, 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  there.    X  Script.  2SH3. 

Yer.  57.  in  Belmarie]  I  cannot  find  any  country  of  this 
name  in  any  authentic  Geographical  writer.  Froissart,  v. 
iv.  c.  xxiii,  reckons  it  among  the  kingdoms  of  Africa : 
Thunes,  Bougie,  Maroch,  Bellemarine,  JYemessen  .•  and 
Chaucer,  ver.  1772,  speaks  of  it  as  producing  Lions.  The 
battle  of  Benamarin,  mentioned  in  Sir  M.  Goumey's  epi- 
taph, is  said  by  a  late  author  of  Vic^e  de  Espanna,  p.  73.  n. 
1.  to  have  been  so  called  por  hetber  quedado  vencido  en  ella 
Albohacen,  Rey  de  Marruecos,  del  linage  de  Aben  Marin. 
Perhaps  therefore  the  dominions  of  that  family  in  Africa 
might  be  called  abusively  Benamarin,  and  by  a  further 
corruption  Belmarie, 

Yer.  59  the  Grete  See]  This  is  generally  understood  to 
mean  the  Pontus  Euxinus,-  but  I  doubt  whether  the  namo 
of  Mare  maggiore  was  given  to  that  Sea  by  any  other 
nation  beside  the  Italiana.  Sir  John  Mandevile,  p.  89,  calls 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  washes  the  coast  of 
Palestine,  the  grete  Sea  ,•  an  appellation,  which  it  might 
possibly  have  acquired  there,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
two  inland  Seas,  as  they  were  improperly  styled,  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias  and  the  Deeid  Sea. 

In  MS.  T.  it  is  the  Grekish  See  ;  a  reading,  to  whYch  I 
should  have  had  no  objection,  if  I  had  found  it  confiimed 
by  any  better  MS.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  from  Sicily  to  Cyprus,  was  sometimes  called  Jtfar« 
Greeeum.  Hoveden,  p.  709.  60  Bracton  speaks  of  Essoigns, 
de  ultra  et  de  eitra  Mare  Gracorum :  L.  v.  Tr.  2.  c.  3.  The 
See  of  Grece  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Chaucer  him- 
self, ver.  4884.— And  in  Isumbras,  toh  130.  b.  Tyl  ho  come 
to  the  Grekes  See. 

Yer.  60.  noble  armee]  I  have  printed  this  as  the  most 
intelligible  reading,  though  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with 
it.    The  MSS.  have  arme,  aryve,  and  ryvtr, 

Yer.  65.  the  lord  of  Palatie]  Palathia  in  Anatolia.  Sp 
The  nature  of  his  Lordship  may  be  exv\alxMA.itQiCEk.^x«!^ 


\ 


/ 


tart,  r.  iiL  o.  22.    Bto  gives  an  account  there  of  •ereral  I 
BauU  Barons  is  thoee  parts,  who  kept  poMeteion  of  their 
lands,  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Turk.  He  names  particularly 
te  Sire  de  SatkaUe,  U  Sire  de  la  Police,  et  le  Sire  de  Haute- 
Lege. 

Yer.  Si.  deliTer^  Nimble.  So  below,  Ter.  15422.  Deliyerly ; 
Vimblif,  The  word  is  plainly  from  the  Fa.  libre,  Tho 
Italians  use  euelto,  or  teiolto,  in  the  same  soise. 

Yer.  8S.  in  cherachie]  Ckewtuehie,  Fa.  It  most  properly 
meansan  expedition  with  a  small  party  of  Cavalry ;  but  is 
often  used  generally  for  any  military  expedition.  Hollin* 
shed  calls  it  a  rode* 

Yer.  89.  Bmbrouded]  Ewtbr&UUred,  from  the  Fa.  Broder, 
originally  Bar<i«r. 

Yer.  91.  floyting]  Placing  on  the  Jlute,  So  in  H.  F.  ill. 
133. 

*'  And  many  h/Mte  and  litlyng  hone. 
And  pipes  made  of  grene  eome." 

The  first  qrllable  tor  a  time  retained  the  broad  sound  of  its 
originaL  See  Du  Gauge,  Flauta,  Kilian.,  FluyU.  In  some 
copies  it  is  changed  to  JUneting, 

Yer.  97'  nlghtertale.]  Jfight^wu;  from  the  Sax.  nihtem 
del;  noctuma portio.  Lydgate naee  ntj^terfiraM.  Tlraged. 
foL  141.  b.  156.  b. 

Yer.  100.  And  carf  before  his  fader]  The  i»actSoe  of 
Squiers,  of  the  highest  quality,  earring  at  their  fathers' 
tables  has  been  fully  illustrated  by  M.  de  8**  Fsalaye,  Acad, 
des  Inso.  t  XX.  p.  904. 

Yer.  101.  A  Yeman  hadde  na]  The  late  Rditions  call  this 
character  the  Squier'e  Teman^  but  improperly.  The  pro- 
noun Ha  rdates  to  the  KnighU  Chaucer  would  never  have 
given  the  son  an  attendant,  when  the  Father  had  none. 

Teman  or  YeomanM  an  abbreviation  of  Teongeman^  as 
TouUu  is  of  Yeongthe.  Young  men  being  most  usually  em- 
ployed in  service,  servants  have,  in  many  languages,  been 
denominated  from  the  single  circumstance  of  age ;  as,  ircuf , 
puert  garfon,  boy,  grome.  As  a  title  of  service  or  office. 
Yoman  is  used  in  the  Stat.  37  E.  HI.  c.  9and  11,  to  denote  a 
servant  of  the  next  degree  above  a  garton^  or  groom ;  and 
at  this  day,  in  several  departments  of  the  Royal  Household, 
the  attendants  are  distributed  into  three  classes  of  Ser- 
ieanU  or  Squiers,  Yeomen,  and  Grooms.  In  the  Household 
of  the  Maj'or  of  London,  some  officers  of  the  rank  of  Yeo- 
man are  still,  I  believe,  called  Young  men.  See  Cham- 
berlain's State  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  Statute  20  R.  IL  c.  2.  Yomen  and  Vadletz  are 
synonymous  terms.  The  Chanones  Yeman,  who  is  intro- 
duced below,  ver.  16030.  is  a  common  servant.  See  also 
ver.  2790.  The  title  of  Yeoman  was  given,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  to  people  of  middling  rank,  not  in  service.  So  the 
Miller,  ver.  3947,  is  careful  "  To  saven  his  estat  of  yeman- 
rie."  The  appropriation  of  the  word  to  signify  a  small 
landholder  is  more  modem,  I  apprehend. 

Yer.  104.  peacok  arwes]  Arroves  with  peacock  feathers. 
See  Mr.  Warton's  illustration  of  this  passage.  Hist,  of 
Eng.  Po-  p.  45a 

There  is  a  Patent  in  Rjrmer,  15  R.  U.  de  artesagittandi  per 
VaUttos  Regis  exereendd.  The  Yeomen,  and  all  other  Ser- 
vants of  the  Royal  household,  of  whatever  state  or  office, 
under  the  degret  of  Yeoman,  are  ordered  to  carry  bows 
and  arrows  with  them,  whenever  they  ride,  &c.  in  the 
King's  train. 

Yer.  109.  A  not-hed]  A  head  like  a  nut  ;  from  the  hair, 
probably,  being  cut  short.  It  has  since  been  called  a 
Roundhead,  for  the  same  reason. 

Yer.  115.  A  Cristofre]  I  do  not  see  the  meaning  of  thia 
ornament.  By  the  Stat  37  E.  HI.  Yomen  are  forbidden  to 
wear  any  omamoits  of  gold  or  silver. 

Ver.  lia  simple  and  coy]  Y.  Saintr^,  T.  iiL  p.  577. 

Yer.  12a  St.  Eloy]  In  Latin,  Sanctus  Eligius.  I  have 
no  authority  but  that  nf  Ed.  Urr.  for  printing  this  Saint's 
name  at  length.  In  all  the  M8S.  which  I  have  seen,  it  is 
abbreviated,  St.  Log*  both  in  this  pUce  and  in  ver.  7146. 
The  metre  will  be  safe,  if  o(Ae  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable. 


Yer.  124.  And  Frenche  she  spakej  It  baa  been  mentkioed 
before.  Essay.  &c  n.  55,  that  Chaucer  thought  but  meanly 
of  the  English-French  spoken  in  his  time.  It  was  proper 
however  that  the  Prioresse  should  speak  some  sort  of 
French ;  not  only  as  a  woman  of  faiJiion,  a  character 
which  she  is  represented  to  affect,  ver.  139,  140,  but  ap  a 
religious  person.  The  instructions  from  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Albans  to  the  Nuns  of  Sopewell,  in  1338,  were  In  the 
French  language.    See  A ucL  Add.  M.  Paris,  p.  1 171 . 

Yer.  127.  At  mete]  The  following  circumstances  of  be- 
haviour at  table  are  copied  from  Rom,  de  la  R.  14178 — 
14199. 

Et  bien  se  garde  qn*dle  n9  moeOle 
Ses  doys  au  brouet  jusqu'  ^  Jointes,  Jkc. 
Si  sagement  port  sa  bouch^. 
Que  sur  son  pied  goutte  n'en  ch^ 
De  souppe,  ne  de  sanlse  noire. — 
Et  doit  si  bien  sa  boudie  terdre 
Tant  qu'el  n'y  laisse  gresae  aherdie 
Au  moina  en  la  levre  deaseure. — 

Yer.  159.  gauded  *all  with  grcoe]  Having  the  Gatcdies 
green.  Some  were  of  silver  gilt.  Monast.  Y.  IiL  p.  174. 
Tria  paria  precularium  del  CoraU  cum  le  gaudcps  argentl 
deaurata.    So  in  Gower,  Conf  Am.  t  190. 

A  paire  of  bedes  bladce  as  sable 
She  toke  and  hyngemy  necke  about. 
Upon  the  gaudees  all  without 
Was  wryte  of  gold,  pur  rtposer, 

Yer.  163.  Another  Nonne  &c.]  See  Disc.  p.  111. 

Yer.  165.  a  fayre  for  the  maistrie]  We  should  say,  a  fair 
one :  but  in  Chaucer's  time  such  tautology  was  not,  I 
suppose,  elegant.    So  below,  ver.  189. 

Therfore  he  wns  a  pridosour,  a  righL 

As  to  the  phrase /or  the  maistrie,  I  take  it  to  be  derived 
from  the  French  pour  la  maistrie,  which  I  find,  in  an  old 
book  of  Physick,  applied  to  such  medicines  as  we  usually 
call  Sovereign,  excellent  above  all  others.  MS.  Bod.  761. 
Secreta  h.  Samp  de  Clowbumel,  fol.  17-  b.  Ciroigne 
bone  pur  la  maistrie  a  briser  et  a  meurer  apoetemea  Jtc. 
Medicine  magistrel  pur  feetre  &c.  Medicine  pur  la  mais- 
trie  pur  festre  &c.  And  in  another  treatise  in  the  same 
MS.  Medulla  Cirurgia  Rolandi,  similar  phrases  are  used 
in  Latin,  fol.  77.  Pocio  bona  pro  magisterio  ad  vulnera 
sananda  dtc.  fol.  79.  Contra  lupum  &c.  medicamen  magis- 
trate. In  the  same  sense  the  Monk  is  said  to  be  fair,  for 
the  maistrie,  above  all  others.  The  phrase  is  uaed  by 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  553.  An  stede  he  gan  prikie 
wel  vor  the  maistrie.  The  several  chemical  preparationj 
known  by  the  name  of  Magisterium  of  Lead,  Bismuth  Jbc. 
I  conceive  to  have  originally  acquired  that  name  from 
their  being  considered  at  first  as  masterly  operations. 

Yer.  166.  loved  venerie]  i.  e  Hunting.  If  the  word  in 
Chaucer's  time  had  bon^any  other  sense,  he  would  hardly 
have  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Emilia  in  ver.  2310l  Tlio 
monks  of  that  age  are  represented  as  fond  of  field-sports. 
See  below,  ver.  189—193,  and  P.  P.  fol.  L.  a.  Knighton 
says,  that  an  Abbot  of  Leicester,  who  died  in  1337,  *n 
venatione  leporum  inter  omnes  regni  dominos  famossimus 
et  nominatissimus  habebatur.  X.  Scriptor.  p.  2631.  He  adds 
indeed,  that  tho  Abbot  was  used  to  assert,  what  perhaps 
may  have  been  partly  true,  se  nan  deUctasse  in  hujusvtf^lx 
frivolis  venationibus,  nisi  solum  pro  obsequiis  domitiit 
regni  prastandis,  et  ajfabilitate  eomm  captandd,  ct  gratid 
in  suis  negotiis  adipiscendd. 

Ver.  169.  his  bridel  — Gingellng}  See  this  faahion  cf 
hanging  bells  on  bridles,  &c.  illustrated  by  Mr.  Warton, 
Hist,  of  Eng.  Po.  p.  164.    See  also  below,  ver.  14ai0.  1. 

Ver.  177.  a  pulled  hen]  See  below,  ver.  6694. 

"  Swiche  arrogance  nls  not  worth  an  hen.** 

I  do  not  see  much  force  in  the  epithet  pulled,  Ca.  1.  reads. 
pulUt. 

Ver.  173.  whan  he  is  rekkcles]  MS.  C  reads.  Ooisterles  : 
to  which  the  only  objection  is,  that,  if  it  had  been  th) 
true  reading,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  to  explt/o 
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a.m.    The  Kit  aUudcd  to  !•  I 
teril.  P.  U.  Ch.  itL  4.  1.  o.  Till. 


IT  Ik/las  If  quoted  from  Onforj. 


.  lap.  P.  foLuvll.ElDtb.liit: 
r,  and  ben  h  Reva  nkflbjDg*, 
ra  k«pl]  1.  e.  ffttardeA.    Tbe  a 


■pect  tlut  Chaucer  ponlbl;  m\x  TB/Mle;  I  e.  «rl(h«u( 

d  ponlcnUily  rnr  ■  Mgnojlje  JtMlf.    Bai«  KmolJifi 
Bcsniiiria  hh  Mnnuttn  vltm:  aepeHaiit,  Re^nluiDm 


III  TantiHil^  word,  frmn  Kort  wrlw. ud  Pi>,  pmuhi 
■aclilli.cjtiaiiCTiuHiiraia.    KIIIuIuvt. 
Vet.  300.  T<l  faidda  hs]  Baddc  li  h(n  te  be  pttmoui 
I  n  DiHjlUbl*.  (be  A  <n  *e  beln(  eunildEnd  ■■  ■  » 


t,  TiT.303a.  M?].  &    SlonlfDi  EUndcU,  ver,  ;S.^ 
V  SitUU:  Ter.  TWS.  ^11  lor  SmluA. 
t.  Iia  hi!  il*TH  puiBled.]  Fnin  the  Pa.  rmrJIUr, 
which  ptoperlji  eignlflH.  to  t»  " ■ "— 


>t  (he  I 


nu  of  thQ  IaiUi 
OtU  wm,  onlj 


1W38.  ud  lo  Falttt,   ler,  lOSKH  fnin  aucrreicr 

Tsr.  3D7.  In  fonne  and  TSTereoee]  Kllk  preprlitt 
mvUtlf.  la  Ike  ant  liae,  "AU  if  »'?»  «■««(■  n 
oulj.  I  apprehtod,  "fiiU  af  Xlak,  or  txeillml,  irmi 
Mr.  Warton  wQl  cjccuh  me  for  heshUpv  thneflxp 


ilr,  amunoDly  cillH)  ' 

.  in  Mleem  to  Ermbi.    B«  Ihe  Btalule  31  B.  III.  0.  ! 

le  AnfuatlDlaa  mocki  la  1A19  l«  directed  agiUnjft  Ihe  I 

..ery  here  deacrtbed.      In   manteiM  tab  ouUo  nodo  I 

fOrnirli  utaatur  buI  pelllliui,  nlil  pmal  ill  permlHum  e>t  i 
ledictlDU.    Mouut.  T.  U.  p.  m;. 

>  bootee  BupJe]  Tliie  li  pvt  of  Ihedtecttp-  ' 

1  Abbot,  by  an  aoo  


It,  tine  plkt  poirectat  HB.  Bad-  Jamet.  d. 
IT.  ESI.  rarwd]  Etufftnt,  Inm  the  Pa.  Furcir. 
r.137.  OfTeddiatteJThliwordbolngiwtm) 


It  Ion 


lloformallty.-and- 
xU,"  the  chancterli 
■uepcct]    fn  fiupMen.    See    * 


atln,  fnm  whence  th>  Fa.  Clau. 
itn  ^tnltea  not  only  an  cum 
lat  we  call  a  (Irfpf.  HuDtfauM 
A  Bar  In  Heraldry  la  a  nairow  >Ii 

n  which  the  Clergy,  and  dieetally  th« 

keleln]  Forttecue  de  L.  I.  Aug.  e 


r"^™ 


If  the  Man.  Acad. 


*^Pttood,  tlUier  here  or  li 


la  waa,  tic]  Pnon  the  ilo* 


^fr.   Ma  In   Lor^Jayeft]  A  day  appointed  for  the 

^'«clao,  I.  T.  foL  3GD,  el  ante  Jud'clum  captalur  Din 
■1  ««rU.— J)i>(.  Parl.lS  H.  IV.  n.  II  ajaynlhefounneof 
■  t.m-dtt»  takec  bftwoi  the  uaia  partite.  The  Uloiiary 


Jollan]  waa  mrinont  for  prorCdlBfi  hla 

if  hliLeaende.  MS.  Aid.  ISM  IbL  4,  he 
'•   Uendathoi. 
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Vw.    3M.    MTTHBl]   StoTBf  »"»   iclni.     Coign™  hu 

Ueniie,  vtame  autboril;  leenii  la  hna  led  UtT  antt- 

Var.  UT.  At  Bodcmi]  At  Otr  Btnlom  n/  Ui  Peon. 

nf  tbe  amftuj,  Du  Cansi,  i.  DMeua :  but  »  tbe  HiBie 

THe  JuilLcH.  by  Ihi  BUI.  M  E.  HI.  r.  1.  wtn  b>  be.  In 

«uh  county,  «»  St^MnrrtoKi^adylln-.i  (hunalr.dw 

cenopT  orer  tbrii  baadi.  Ihe  wbole  wai  ailed  ■  ffm. 
CbrlitlDS.  p.  lii.  e.  41.    Bni  chiicnn  dea  tnb  IthaEm- 

dilalt).    A  wMimyPnokeWn  mljhlp.xhip.b.com- 

dtl,  dlttlncla  l-un  da  l>ut».  de  dnn  dMr  k  fleun  de  In . 

niidbikKBlgbtof  tlwBfaIn;  u  ttxr  dy  M  P.  UL  were 

aiilimgdilaLMi.tl  (ml  O/rHtri  nix  p<~(*rt,  et  ortoit 

da  drap  d'or.    Tliie  laat  eUl.  ot  oenopj.  ■■  whlrh  conred 

tbe  Kbele  length  of  tbe  table,  and  huni  dawn  behind  the 

of  Ibe  uL 
TH.3SS.  An  lunUni]  See  (be  OIdh.  to  M.  P«Hi  Inr. 

company.--  wai  a  DfTt.  That  !l  wii  quite  a  dUferml 
tbini  from  a  l}eU,  appean  from  wbat  (ollowi :  A  rauli-i 

doU  [dal.]  a»,l„,  prt.  lahe  aar-l  '""-fc  B="lp*f-  and 
othen.    £1  iH>  U  cklc^dn  DniilpAlfi  avll  un  cicl.  tt  pnii 

^.u^adu.    I.  w«  .  kind  nf  t»(A.  or  rfB^BO".   u-uolly 

VH  nufrf  parilftnr  qui  louti  ia  tlMi  tOMproit^    DaU  here 

irom  utha  tlidli.   In  tbmt  puB«f  or  M.  Fnrli.p.Sll. 

InUc,  and  had  a  canopy  otct  hli  own  hsd,  and  anothei 

od  Imufcarc.  tuiMl  elfl-dimi  ■«  rfmial.  It  m«T  be  douhwd 

which  coiered  the  wbola  table.     In  •&!>»,  one  of  Ue>ia«e^ 

wbilhcr  the  wiwlBg  of  in  enelin  Kinpl  j.  or  Itae  we»nn(i 

I'wndtetioni,  If  pnipetly  oemcled,  will  fuUy  eatabliah  tb« 

of  it  il  M<  ii(rcU(.  wu  u  Indsooil  (hlag  in  the  clerk.  Tbo 

Bti  cltj-meobuloL  e  few  Una  belov.  iredeecribed  u 

wKTln;  *>i<Hj,  and  pnbebly  at  tbcir  girdl»  (■»  >.  37II-I 

(read  Drli)  talt  et  pr«piT«  en  la  grandt  Bile  dn  lo«ii 

ArchleplKopol.  ISH  xn  ffTnnrf  Brri.  le  (ond  du  quel  eitail 

In  tba  plolure  irf  Ch.uoK.  whtcb  ii  tnifrted  m  >oin> 

copl«  o(  OeolCTe'l  book  De  rrs'-^inc  pri^ctpll,  heU  «- 

pmnUd  wllb  k  *iil/<  buiitni  from  ■  hultOB  upnn  bll 

fiiiuia,  the  aama  it  finli,  muet  algnl/y  uo  eitr^di.  ■ 

brcMl.    Bee  MS8.  Horl.  4aW.  Colloii.  Olho.  A.  ITliL 

relied  flour.    Iteppean  frnm  the  •ama  cllatlon.  thai  tba 

Ten   JM.  >  flpcLero]    F«.    OibtcUrt,   ■    puns.      Tbe 

IKCal  to  the  Suluel  wai  by  more  atepi  than  ona. 

See  below.  >er.  SM.  WSS.  ItO!^  and  Gower.  CoV-  -^M. 

Vor.Ml.  icounlout]  TbU  word  hu  bem  obmnsed  In 

fol.  IM,  a.  BItlenda  upon  »i  hu  ddi. 

Sd.  UiT.  upon  wb.1  enlhorHy  I  know  not,  to  coronfr. 

Ter.  301.  for  the  nonm]  -  That  li.  aa  I  coneelre.  /or  llu 

taiulin.    Tilit  pbreie.  which  wa>  tct?  trequnilly.  though 

nol  ilwayi  very  precleily.  uied  by  our  old  wrllara.  I  «ip- 

X  prevDl  prodoM  »nj  thing  .Ironger   In  lupport  of  It 

Spanlih  rnlancrt  bni  been  formed  in  tbe  lune  maiuier 

Ihui  the  rolloirlnK  pHHge  of  R.  O.  p.  »3a.    Gpeaklni  of 

I  hnte  repeated  tbl>  note  frem  the  liR  Edit,  of  Ehaka. 

oerter  Culle,  be  mjt.  llut- 

tpMK.Vol.a.p.iSft  ai  I  hi«i  nol  found  any  muon  Ir, 

I(e  hild  Uii>  hundnd  mid  sret  Mk  end  honoui. 

eller  myopinicin  with  nnpecl  10  the  original  of  IbliphTue. 

And  Adui  o(  Ardenie  wm  hi  [bUl  chef  amnliKir. 

1  wlU  fid  here  a  lUt  of  «veral  paHag™  In  (heae  Celo.  tn 

Tliouiih  thl.  Dif  p«.lbly  mexn  that  Adam  ecled  u 

which  it  liuaed  In  the  nine  KUK    See  rar.  Mi.  517.  aW9. 

ijtfta.  11333.  Seeiison.  G.  p.  am. 

V«.  M.  vaTOBiir]  Tb.  pr«lio  [mporl  of  lhl>  word 

Aid  ha  hidde  tw  lilt  nana  l-eye  luetda  by  byi  lyda. 

thb  piece  it  thould  perhepa  be  undenlood  lo  hicbd  the 

Ver.  m.  And  poBdn-mirTlinnl]  Whet  kind  of  ingre- 
dient tbia  wai  I  cannol  tclU  Coigrave  menlionia  Puw/dri 

bianrlil  and  a  PouUri  rfl  due,  which  isem  both  to  hare 

Ver.  372.  DDtheilela]  Tbiiweid  ncciin  m  TrdiUEnll)'  In 

been  u*d  in  Co"keiy.  1  mu.t  take  nollc«^  that  tbe  cpitbel 

tart.  In  moat  of  the  MSS.  Ii  anncied  to  potidri  narOoar, 

and  1  rather  wt^  1  bad  led  it  there,  ai.  tor  any  thine  that 

loberoundinlbaOtoHrke.  I  sppnhend  tbet  ItorielDllly 

I  know.  It  may  lull  thai  aa  well  ai  Oallngala.     CS™ 

jlBTiiflad  the  iroaJen  Jtoor  iVail.  F«.  Dt  auibui.  Lat.1 

txko  powdnur  o(  pepper  or  tir  prnxlcur  ewrrHanl— aodn. 

•eo  it  In  Collego.helK  in-    Tint  put  of  the  ror,in  Ihere- 

l»Te.  which  «u  tionivd  with  plinki.  oiu  celled  the  Dofi, 

•tone;  and  being  relied  ebon  the  level  of  the  otbei  parti 

o(  ale  from  that  of  Uw  pmiinoca,  or  only  baiter  made,  I 

know  nol ;  but  i:  appean  to  have  been  in  reqoeat  abora  ■ 

century  after  Cliauoer.    In  tbe  account  of  tba  feaat  af 

K  Inn  ante  wai  celled  U(  MghlilDau'.    At  a  dlnDer.wblch 

Lrl.  CollMt-App.  P.  ii.p.  SI) 

Chulea  V.  i>(  France  gmTO  to  tbe  Empemur  Chirlee  IV.  In 

Da  cerrifia  Londini  illl.  dol tI  It 

1377.  Oiriltlne  de   fiun  »>■.  Hlit.  de  Ch.  V.   ]■.  iiLc, 

l>eoetvfaliCnnt.  tI.  dnl.  prec,  dol.  ii»  a. 

il,  Qinq  doii  [do;.]  i»"it  en  la  nie  pUIni  Jr.  PrbiMe  et  de 

ft.^ba"CndoS  o'a  w«  "g.,«  p'Si'tlT^Si'^  k 

gram  doit  et  lee  dnfouen  [all  de  barrierei  a  renrlnm. 

Ai  the  principal  leble  wu  nlwaxi  placed  upoa  a  Sail, 

11  btgen  lery  Kwn.  bj  e  oeturil  ibuse  of  wordi.  to  be 

niit,  1.  *S.  >r™l'"  of  ■■  a  lUtrlriii  mode  with  tbe  faiawnel 

callal  it«lf  o  JMH.  and  people  were  a.iM  tn  lit  at  fit  Zteii. 

cnpi.n«Uamp-l  and  .trained."  He  JoIbi  11  wllb  Uwcullki 

iciiul/i)  o[  ocks.    Ii  Hcmi  10  hare  been  arloh  broth,  or 

W  M.  Peris.  VIL  Abb.  p.  lOTH.     I'fl-iie  prandoote  ad 

loupe,  in  the  preparation  of  wbich  Ihe  fleeh  waa  atamprd. 

or  beat.  In  u  mortar  1  from  xbcnce  It  prebaUy  derlnd  Uf 
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naiiM,  UH«  wunireuse  i  though  I  ouinot  say  that  I  hat* 
'  met  with  the  French  word. 


Ver.  888.  %  mormal]  A  cancer »  or  gangrent.  So  the 
Oloei.  fend  I  believe  Chaucer  ineent  no  more,  by  his  con- 
4nliig  the  dlKaee  to  the  shin.  The  original  word.  Ifoium 
MerCttum,  Lat.  Mauxmorst  Fm.  aeems  to  have  signified  a 
kind  of  dead  paliy,  which  took  away  entirely  the  um  of 
the  lege  and  feet.  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Malum  MoaTuvu. 
JooeMi,  in  imitation  of  this  passage,  has  described  a  oook 
with  an— Mold  mortmal  on  his  shin.**  Sad  Sktpktrd,  A.  IL 
&tL 

Ver.  309L  All  in  a  goune  of  falding]  I  have  added  AU^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  verse,  but  perhaps  imnsorsssrily,  as 
ftome  of  the  MSSw  read-- 

In  a  goune  of  fslding  unto  tVe  knee. 

The  reader  has  been  forewarned.  Essay,  Ao.  p.  xliv.,  that 
Chancer  is  not  always  correct  in  the  disposition  of  his 
Its. 


Ter.  400i  Of  nice  conscience]  H.  Stephens  informs  ns,  that 
JTtef  was  the  old  French  word  for  Niais,  one  of  the  qmo- 
nymes  of  Soi.  Apol.  Herod.  L  i.  c.  4.  Our  author  nsss  it 
elseiriiere  in  its  original  sense  for  /ooUsh,  ver.  6580. 

But  say  that  we  ben  wise,  and  nothing  nto. 


Ver.  40Sb  His  herberwe.  his  mono]  In  ver.  11347*  he 
herbente  for  ths  place  nf  the  Sun,  which  perhaps  it  may 
signify  here.  Lodemanage  sceros  to  be  formed,  as  the 
Gloss,  observes,  \fy  adding  a  French  termination  to  the 
Sax.  Ladman,  a  Guide,  or  Pilot.  It  would  have  been 
more  English  to  have  said  Lodcmanship,  as  SeawuineMp, 
Horeemanthip,  die  From  the  same  property  of  leading, 
the  North-star,  in  ver.  8081,  is  called  the  Lodetterre  s  and 
benoe  also  our  name  of  iModetone  for  the  Bfagnet. 

Ver.  418.  by  his  magike  natnrel]  The  same  praetkai  art 
allnded  to  in  H.  F.  iii.  17ft. 

And  derkes  eke,  which  conne  wsU 
An  this  mamke  naturdl. 
That  craftsly  do  her  intentes 
To  maksn  in  eeriagne  aeeendentet 
Tmagas,  k>  I  throui^  which  magyks 
To  maksn  a  man  ma  hole  or  sake. 

Ver.  483.  Old  Hippocras]  Whoever  is  curious  to  know 
mere  of  the  Physicians  mentioned  in  this  Catalogue  may 
oooanlt  the  Account  of  Authors,  Aa  in  Ed.  Urr.^ — Fabria 
BibL  Med.  JBt.— and  the  Eleoch.  Modicor.  Vet.  ap.  eund. 
BibL  Or.  t.  xiiL  I  shall  only  observe  that  the  names  of 
Hippocras,  or  Tpoerets,  and  CfaUien  were  used  even  by 
the  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  ages  for  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.  See  the  inscriptions  in  the  Library  at  St.  Albans* 
MonasL  Li. p.  184. 

MagnQS*enun  medicus,  Hgpoeras  sum  nomine  dietua. 
Alter  et  egragjius  vodtatus  eram  OiUicnus. 


Bee  bdow,  ver.  1»40. 

Ver.  4S9.  moist  and  newe]  Moist  is  here  used  In  a 
peculiar  sense,  as  derived  from  musteus;  for  according  to 
Nonius,  8.  ftl8.  Miutum,  non  solum  vinum,  verum  etiam 
Dovellnm  quiquid  est,  recte  dicitur.  Bo  in  ver.  17000. 
wtcistg  aU  is  opposed  to  old. 

Ver.  464.  as  nouthe]  the  use  of  nouthe  for  now,  in  thl* 
plaee  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  botch,  that  it  may 
oe  proper  to  observe  that  the  word  was  in  use  before 
Cbaaoer^  time.  Bee  R.O.  p.  486,  8.  In  the  latter  Instance 
It  is  In  the  middle  of  the  verse. 

Ver.  470.  Oat-tothed]  Whether  we  read  thus,  with  the 
gcnsrality  of  the  M8&  or  Cat-tothed,  with  MSB.  Ask.  1. 8.  or 
Omp-toUUd,  with  Ed.  Urr.  I  confess  myself  equally  unable 
to  eoq^ain  what  Is  meant  by  this  circumstance  of  deeorip- 
tion.  Tb«  Wife  usss  the  phrase  when  speaking  of  herself 
ioTsr.eittS. 

Ver.  M8l  tpioed  consdencej  This  phrase  occurs  again. 
e«r.iOl7.  bnti  do  not  understand  it.  See  B.  and  F.  Mad 
U»w»Ae*.8L 

Tar.  8M.  the  ram]  This  was  the  nsual  prise  at  wrestllng- 
Beo  below,  ver.  13871.  snd  GamelyQ.  ver.  813. 


ASSk  M.  Paris  mentions  a  wrsstUng-matdi  at  Westminster 
in  the  year  1888.  at  which  a  ram  was  the  prise,  p.  868. 

Ver.  568.  a  goliardels]  Un  goUardois,  Fa.  Ooliarduc,  or 
OoUardensis,  Lat.  This  jovial  sect  seems  to  have  been  so 
called  from  Oolias,  the  real  or  assumed  name  of  a  man  of 
wit.  toward  the  end  of  the  xnth  Century,  who  wrote  the 
Apoealgpsis  Oolia,  and  other  pieces  in  burlesque  Latin 
Rimes,  some  of  which  have  been  falsely  attributed  to 
Walter  Map.  See  Tanner's  BIbt  Brit  in  v.  OouAa.  and 
Du  Cange  In  v.  Oouaiidus.  There  Is  a  poem  by  one  of 
this  sect  in  M&  Bod.  388D.  Jamea.  38.  which  la  entitled 
**  Dicta  oi^usdam  Ooliardi  AngUci,**  and  begins  thus : 

Omnibus  In  GaUA,  Aa^us  Ooliardns, 
Obediens  et  humilis,  frater  non  bastanlus, 
Golic  disdpulus,  ddens  quod  tam  tardus, 
Mandat  salutem  fratribus,  nomine  Rlcfaanlaa. 

The  last  Stansals  this, 

Summa  salus  omnium,  fllins  Maria, 
Pascat,  potet,  vestiat  pueros  OoUse, 
Et  conssrvet  sodos  sanota  conftaric 
Ad  dies  usque  ultimos  Enoch  et  Kty». 

In  several  authors  of  the  xmth  Csntuxy,  quoted  by  Ds 
Cange,  the  Goliardi  are  dasssd  with  the  Jocukdtru  et 
b%{fom€S. 

Ver.  565w  a  thomb  of  gold]  If  the  altuslaii  be,  as  is  most 
probable,  to  the  old  proverb,  Btterg  honest  MiUtr  has  « 
thumb  </  gold,  this  passage  may  mean,  that  our  MUlsr* 
notwithstanding  his  thefts,  was  an  honest  Miller,  i.  e.  as 
honest  as  his  brethren. 

Ver.  588.  sette  hir  aller  cappe]  AtUr  la  the  Genitive 
Plural  of  Alls,  trom  the  Sax.  ealra.  Hir  alUr  would  be 
properly  rendered  in  Latin  eorum  omniwn.  Bee  the  Essay, 
lto.n.87.  re#e(afluin'««aplsthepameaBto«iaJk«a/bel 
^kim.    See  ver.  3145.  (>  *^?'7? 

How  that  a  Clerk  hath  set  the  wrighUs  eappe, 

Ver.  617.  e  right  good  stot]  I  take  Slot  to  be  put  here  fbr 
Stod,  the  Saxon  word  for  a  Stallion,  A  slot  sign!lled  pro- 
perly  a  BuUoek,  as  it  still  does  in  the  North.  See  the  Percy 
Hoiish.Book,  p.  8.  and  Note^  The  passage  whidi  Da 
Gauge,  in  v.  Sxorrca,  has  quoted  fhmi  Maddox,  Form. 
AngL  p.  487.  to  shew,  that  Stottus  signifies  B^us  admis- 
sarius,  provee  rather  that  it  signifies  a  Buttock.  John  de 
Nevlll  leaves  to  his  ddest  son  ssveral  specific  legacies  **  et 
eciam  co  vaccas  pro  stauro,  oc  slottos  et  stirkes,  mm 
bldentes,**  Ac.  <S{<rke  Isthe  Saxon  name  for  a  hti/er,  so 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  <*  cc  stotios  et  stirkes," 
should  be  rendered  **  oc  bulto^u  and  heifers." 

Ver.  686.  cherubinnes  Usee]  H.  Stephens,  ApoL  Herodm 
1.  L  a  XXX.  quotes  the  same  thought  from  a  French  Epi- 
gram. 

Noe  grands  docteuis  on  Cherubin  vUaiget  4ke. 

Ver.  687.  sausefleme]  I  find  this  word  in  an  old  Fa.  book 
of  Phyaiok,  which  I  have  quoted  before  in  n.  on  ver.  165. 
**  Oignement  magistrel  pur  sausefleme  et  pur  chescune 
manere  de  roigne-^—Roigne  signifies  any  scorbutic  erup- 
tion. So  in  the  Thousand  notable  things,  B.  L  70.  '*  A 
saw^fleame  or  red  pimpled  face  is  helped  with  this  medl* 
cine  following.**— Two  of  the  Ingredients  are  Quicksilver 
and  Brimstone.  In  another  place,  B.  ii.  80.  Ogle  nf  Tartar 
Is  said  **  to  take  away  deane  all  spots,  freckles,  and  filthy 
wheales."  These  last.  I  suppose,  are  what  Chaucer  calla 
whelkes.  The  Original  of  the  word  seems  to  be  pointed 
out  in  the  following  passage^  Vit.  R.  Ii.  a  Mon.  Evesh.  p, 
16BL  **  lisoies  alba— interdum  sanguinis JtemwMte  vldata.** 

Ver.  648.  Qnusiio  quid  Juris}  This  kind  of  Question 
occurs  frequently  in  Ralph  de  Hengham.  After  havinfl 
stated  a  case,  he  adds.  Quid  Juris  f  and  then  proceeds  tn 
give  the  answer  to  it.  See  Beng.  3Iag.  c.  xl.  Esto  autem 
quod  reus  nuUo  mode  vencrit  ad  huno  diem,  quid  Juris  f 
&c.    See  also,  c  xiL 

Ver.  6491  a  gentll  harlot]  Tbe  name  of  HariU  was 
anciently  given  to  men  as  well  as  women.    See  aKefevi . 
ir«rled;  In  Weish»  le  seid-  to  sSgnHf 
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■bnpljr  m  pomtff  mam  and  H^rlodes,  a  young  icoMan. 
Richuds.  Wdah  Diet  in  v.  With  ua  it  Mema  always 
to  hare  bean  a  dlagraceful  appdlAUon.  In  ILR.  Ter. 
0UO8»  Kir^f  nf  Harlots  is  Chanoer^s  translation  of  Rop  de 
rfbatils. 

▼er.  664.  a  SigniJleavU]  The  writ  do  exeommunieato 
eapiendo,  oommonly  called  a  Signf/leavU,  from  the  begin- 
jdng  of  the  writ  which  Is  as  follows:  Rex  Vieecomiti  L. 
Saluteai.  Significarit  nobis  venerfiMlis  patsr  H,  L.  Epis- 
eopus,  Ac.  Cod.  Jiir.  Eco.  p.  1054. 

Ter.  68S.  In  danger  hadde  he]  I.  e^  within  the  reach,  or 
control,  of  his  office.  See  Hist  Abbat  PipwelL  ap.  Monast. 
AngL  t.  L  p.  815.  Nee  audebant  Abbates  eldem  resister% 
quia  aut  pro  denarlis  aut  pro  bladis  semper  f nerant  Ab- 
bates in  dangerio  dloti  Offldalis. 

Tko  yongo  girUs,  in  the  next  line,  may  signify  either 
the  goung  mon  or  tho  goung  women  /  as  girl  was  formerly 
an  spoliation  common  to  both  sexes. 

Ver.  87S.  Of  RoanoevaU]  I  can  hardly  think  that  Chau- 
cer meant  to  bring  his  Fardoow  from  Roneevaux  in 
Navarre,  and  yet  I  cannot  find  any  place  of  that  name  In 
Bngland.  An  Hospital  BnUa  Maries  do  RounegvaUs  in 
(HUnringt  London,  is  mentioned  in  the  Monast  t  IL  p.  443. 
and  there  was  a  Runcevai-HaU  In  Oxford.  Sterens,  v.  II. 
pi.  WL  So  that  perhaps  it  was  the  name  of  some  "FnUx- 
Bity. 

Ter.  074.  Come  hither,  lore,  to  me]  This,  I  suppose* 
was  the  beginning,  or  the  burthen,  of  some  known  song. 
Love,  is  here  a  dlsayllable,  as  in  yex.  SOO. 

In  Idre-diys,  ther  c6ud  he  mdcbd  hdpe. 

and  in  ver.  1097. 

Ful  sdth  is  Biyde,  that  Mre  n£  lordship. 

The  double  rime  of  tome,  answering  to  Rome,  prores 
eridently  that  Rome  In  this  place  Is  to  be  pronounced  as 
a  Dissyllable^  We  need  therefore  hare  no  scruple,  I 
think,  of  pronouncing  it  In  the  same  manner  whererer 
the  metre  requires  two  syllables.  See  ver.  4M8. 457S>  A388. 
fi50B. 

A  like  use  may  be  made  of  other  similar  rimes  in  Chau- 
cer for  eatabliahing  the  pronunciation  of  the  e  feminine. 
In  ver.  16673^  by  me  rimea  to  iime^  and  in  Tro.  IL  991.  to 
time  and  prims :  and  accordingly  both  time  and  prime  are 
used  In  other  places  as  dissyllables.  See  ver.  7894. 10827— 
10674.  12596. 

In  these  cases  the  final  monosyllable  me  transfers  its 
accent  to  the  preceding  syllable,  after  the  manner  of  tho 
Greek  enclitics,  and  the  final  e  of  course  becomes  a  mere 
«  feminine. 


Ver.  07&  bare—*  stiff  burdoun]  Sat^  the  base.  See  ver. 
4163.  and  Du  Cange  in  v.  Bnaoa 

Ver.  684.  the  new  get]  The  new  fashion,  Gette,  or  Jett, 
for  the  BfSS.  differ,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Oocleve, 
4m  Reg,  Prine.  UBS.  Bod.  1504. 1786. 

Also  ther  is  another  petoe  gette. 

All  foule  waste  of  cloth  and  exceisif.— 

Ver.  689.  Bret-ful  of  pardon]  This  la  the  reading  of  all 
the  MS8.  and  the  same  expressiou  occurs,  in  the  same 
sense,  in  v.  2166.  and  in  F.  IIL  1033. 

Ver.  710.  a  noble  eoclesiast]  It  appears  from  hence  that 
the  Pardoner  was  an  itinerant  ecclesiastick,  of  much  the 
same  stamp  with  Frate  Cipolla  In  the  Decameron,  vl.  10. 
By  the  Stat  22  H.  VIIL  c.  12.  all  proctors  and  pardoners 
going  about  in  any  country  without  sufficient  authority 
are  to  be  treated  as  vagabonds.  Their  impositions  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  vulgar  have  been  checked  by  several 
Coimclls.  See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Quastlarii  and  Quaetion' 
arius,  under  which  general  names  the  venders  qfindulgen' 
ees  are  included. 

Ver.  743.  Eke  Plato  sayeth]  This  saying  of  Plato  is 
quoted  again  ver.  17156.  Our  author  probably  took  it  from 
Bocthius,  B.  ill.  Pr.  12.    See  also  Rom,  delaR.  ver.  7465. 

Ter.  761.  amonges]  I  have  ventured  to  lengthen  the 
ooannion  SMdlng  among  by  a  syllable,  as  the  metre  re- 


quires It,  and  Chaucer  uses  the  word  so  kugtlienod  i« 
other  places.    Bee  ver.  6534. 

Ovide,  asMstges  other  thlnges  wnale 
and  ver.  9902. 

Amongts  ottier  of  his  honest  thingH« 

I  suspect  that  theSaz.  ^iimiii^  had  originally  a  termlnaUoB 
in  an,  gemangan^,  like  many  other  of  the  Saxon  adverba 
■nd  prepoaitlons. 

▼er.  787*  to  make  It  wise]  To  vmJu  it  a  matter  of 
teisdom,  or  delO>eration.  So  in  ver.  3078. 1 1535^  he  made  it 
^ange    signifies— *g  made  it  a  matter  qfdijflcutty, 

Ter.  792.  This  is  the  point]  See  the  Discourse,  Jkc.  $.  vii. 

Ter.  812.  and  our  othes  swore]  I .  e.  and  we  swore  our  othes 
—and  praied  him,  Ac  It  is  too  frequent  a  practice  with 
our  author  to  omit  thegoveming  Pronoun  before  hia  vcrbee. 
See  below,  ver.  1757.  ^nd  saiee— for^^iul  they  siiiee.  Ter. 
5042.  and  sayn—tor—and  they  sayn,  Ter.  5064.  and  got  litk 
—for— and  yet  he  litk,  Ter.  6123.  and  blamed  himself— tot 
'-and  he  blamed  hiwue^f.  Ter.  6398.  And  ntads  kim^os 
—And  I  msuis  him. 


Ter.  819.  In  high  and  lowe]  In,  or  De  alto  st 
Bana.  Lat.  Haut  et  bos.  Fa.  were  expressions  of  entire 
submission  on  one  side,  and  sovereignty  on  the  other.  80 
P.  L.  p.  283.  speaking  of  the  P(^,  sajrs— He  salle  at  his 
dome  set  it  lowe  and  hie.    See  Du  Cange,  in  v. 

Ter.  827*  ft  Utel  more  than  pas]  A  pas,  with  Chancer, 
means,  always,  I  believe,  afoot-pa^.  See  ver.  2899l  And 
liden  forth  a  pas.  And  ver.  12800.  Than  thou  wolt  gon  a 
pas  not  but  a  mile.  See  also  ver.  16043.— more  than  trot 
or  pas. 

Ter.  837.  Now  draweth  cutte]  Dratoetk  Is  the  second 
person  Plural  of  the  Imperative  Mode.  Sec  the  Essay,  kc 
n.  32.  The  ceremony  of  drawing  cutte  occurs  again,  rtt. 
12727.  seq.  Froissart  calls  It  tirer  d  la  longus  paitle.  T.  L 
0.294. 

Ter.  868.  the  regno  of  Feminie]  The  kingdom  </  the 
Amasons.  So  Penthesflea  is  called  by  Gower  the  Queen  <if 
Feminee.    Conf.  Am.  foL  75.  a  97.  b. 

Ter.  886.  And  of  the  temple]  The  Editions,  and  all  the 
IfSS.  except  two.  read  tempest  But  the  Theseida  ssys 
nothing  of  any  tempest,  On  the  contrary  it  sayfl»  that  the 
passage 

Tcsto  foraito  fii  et  senza  pane. 

I  have  therefore  preferred  the  reading  of  MSB.  C  i.  and 
HA.  as  Theseus  is  described  making  his  offerings,  && 
upon  his  return.  In  a  temple  of  Pallas.    Thes.  L  it 

Ter  907—13]  Imitated  from  the  Theseida, 

Chi  son  oostoro,  che  a  nostri  lieti  avoiti 
Cum  erini  spartl,  batendose  el  pecto, 
Di  squalor  piene  in  aUri  obseuri  vestlmenti, 
Tutte  piangendo,  come  se  in  despecto 
Havessen  hi  mia  gloria  e  I'altre  genti. 

The  3rd  line.  I  suspect,  should  be  read  thus : 

Di  squalor  piene  in  atri  vHtimentL 

Obseuri  was  a  gloss  for  atri, 

Ter.  911.  mlsbnden]  Ir^ured.  60  in  a  Chartor  of  Canste 
to  the  Church  of  St  PauL  Monast  v.  lit  p.  304.  that  nan 
man— heom  misbeode, 

Ter.  94a  wala  wa]  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  oonstaatly 
representing  this  Intei;)ection  in  this  simple  form,  thoagli 
in  the  MSS.  it  is  written  very  differently :  wmlaway,  wffl- 
away,  welawapt  tic  from  whence  the  more  modem  vul|tf 
wdaday,  Wa  and  la  are  both  Saxon  Inteijeotions  of  gtict 
The  compound  Wala  wa  is  used  in  Chr.  Saxoo.  Glbfr  pb  Ul, 

Ter.  970.  No  nere  Athenes]  Nere  Is  used  for  Jferre,  sod 
that  f<ir  Nerer,  the  Comparative  of  Ner,  So  ver.  1852.  Ufts 
ne  nere;  ves.  1345a  nere  and  neret  ver.  1088^  novsr  ths 
nere. 

Ter.  981.  y  bete]  Probably,  stamped  •  that  ogsnSim 
being  anciently,  I  suppose,  performed  by  the  hamnMft 
See  ver.  11948. 1195L 
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Ver.  1018.  And  he  that  other]  He  is  interted  for  the  Mice 
of  the  metre.  But  perhaps  we  should  rather  read  with 
•ome  of  the  M8S.  And  that  other  knight  highte  Palamon. 
See  the  n.  on  rer.  3B3. 

HiffhU  is  a  Dissyllahle  here  as  in  other  places ;  Ter.  CIS, 
802: 173a  son,  et  aL  It  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely 
what  part  of  speech  it  is;  but  upon  the  whole,  I  am 
incUned  to  consider  ic  as  a  word  of  a  very  singular  form,  a 
Terb  active  with  a  passive  signification.  See  ver.  1560. 
where  /  highU  must  signify  /  am  catted,  as  in  the  verse 
preceding  U>  highte  signifies  to  be  called.  According  to 
this  hypothesis  in  the  present  instance  and  in  ver.  618. 
862. 1730.  where  highte  signifies  utas  called,  it  is  put  for 
highte  ;  and  in  ver.  3097*  where  it  signifies  U  called,  for 
kighteth. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  Sax.  hatan,  pocare,  pro- 
mittere,  from  whence  h^hte  is  derived,  is  a  verb  active  of 
the  common  form ;  and  so  is  highte  itself,  when  it  signifies 
to  jpromiee.    See  ver.  G0O8.  8372: 

Ter.  1063.  at  the  sonne  nprist]  I  shonld  have  had  no 
objection  to  the  readhig  of  £d.  Urr.  as  the  sonne  upritt, 
i.  e.  vprteOh,  if  I  had  found  it  in  any  M&  The  common 
reading  is  mpported  by  Lydgate,  Th.  foL  304.  a.  where 
upriH  la  used  for  upriting, 

Ter.  1080.  he  blent]  This  word  has  various  senses  in 
Chancer,  as  it  is  derived  from  blinnan.  cessare ;  blindan, 
csecare ;  or  blendan.  misoere.  It  seems  here  to  be  used  in 
A  fourth  sense,  the  same  in  which  Shakespeare  uses  the 
«erb  to  Ueneh,  L  e.  to  ehrink  or  etart  aside,  Johnson's 
Diet,  in  V.  BuurcH.  And  so  perhaps  in  ver.  3751.  and  Tro. 
•U.I302. 

Ter.  llSSw  to  dien  in  the  peine]  So  in  Froissart,  v.  L 
e.  900.  Edward  IIL  declares  that  he  will  not  return 
**Juaquea  k  tant  qu'il  auroit  fin  da  guerre,  ou  paix  k  sa 
snfBsanoe,  on  k  son  grand  honneur :  ou  U  mowrroit  en  la 
peine."   See  also  R.  R.  3386. 

Ter.  1167*  par  amour  I  loved  hire]  i.  e.  with  love  I  loved 
her.  This  is  a  genuine  old  expression.  See  Froissart,  v.  L 
c.  196.  n  aima  adonc  par  amours,  et  depuis  espousa, 
Madame  Ysabelle  de  JuiUers.— and  Boocace,  Decam.  x.  7. 
per  amore  amiate.  So  below,  ver.  8114.  That  loveth  par 
esKNiTr— From  hence  Paramour  or  Paramours,  in  one 
word,  was  used  vulgarly  to  signify  tove;  See  ver.  3SU. 
43S0. 13778.  and  a  mistress  ;  ver.  0036. 

Ter.  IMS.  the  olde  Clerkes  sawe]  The  olde  Clerk  is 
Boethins.  from  whose  book  do  Consolatione  Chaucer  has 
borrowed  largely  in  many  places.  The  paasage  alluded  to 
ishiL.iiLJfetI2. 

Quis  I^;em  det  amantlbus  ? 
Major  lex  amor  est  tibL 

Ter.  1914.  o  stound]  One  moment,  For  this  reading  we 
are  obliged  to  M&  C.  L  Tulg.  or  stound. 

Ter.  1984.  A  dronken  man]  This  is  also  from  Boethlus, 
Liii.Pr.2. 

Va.  1981.  The  pure  fetters]  The  verg  Fetters.  So  in  the 
Dueh.rer.583.  Thep«cr«deth.  The  Greeks  usvd  ira6lapof 
in  the  same  sense^Tifuvy  KoBapos.  A  veryTimon:  Aris- 
toph.  Opy>  1M8:);  and  the  Latins  purus  putus.  See 
Froiseart,  v.  IL  c.  104.  pur  Anglois  de  courage. 

Ter.  134&  exiled  on  his  hed]  So  in  Froissart,  v.  L  o.  241. 
orders  were  fgirvaquenul  sur  sa  teste  ne  s'advanfast  d*aUer 
devanL  In  v.  It.  c.  41.  he  uses  indifferently  «i<r  la  teste 
sfid  sur  peine  de  la  tale, 

Ter.  1378.  Befome  his  hed  In  his  o^e]  This  Is  the 
leading  of  MS.  E.  The  MSa  C  L  and  HA.  read,  Befom 
his  omen  odie— and  perhaps  their  authority  ought  to  have 
been  followed  in  the  text. 

Ter.  143n.  Phllostrate]  In  the  Theseida  Ardte  takes 
the  name  of  Pentheo,  See  the  Discourse,  Ac  p.  liv.  The 
name  of  Phllostrate  might  be  suggested  to  Chaucer, 
either  by  Boecaoe's  poem  entitled  Philostrato,  or  by  the 
Oeeaacron,  in  which  one  of  the  characters  is  so  called.  In 
the  Midsummier  Nights  Jhream,  at  which  the  principal 
soiree*  la  plainly  taken  from  this  Tale,  a  Philoetrate  is 


also  Introduced  as  a  favourite  aerrant  of  Theaeiia,  and 
master  of  his  sports. 

Ter.  1479.  That  nodes  cost]  The  sense  of  this  passage  as 
it  stands  in  the  MSB.  is  so  obscure,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
adopt  the  alteration  propoaed  In  GL  Urr.  v.  Nxob.  That 
nodes  oast  he  moste  himselven  hidew  i.  e^  That  he  must 
needs  cast,  or  contrive,  to  hide  himself.  But  I  find  the 
same  expression  in  L.  W.  9086. 


« 


Or  nedes  costs  ttiis  thing  mote  have  an  ende." 


Ter.  I6S4.  fold  hath  eyen]  An  old  Monkish  verse  to  this 
effect  Is  quoted  in  MS.  Bod.  James,  n.  6.  p.  161.  Campus 
habet  lumen,  et  habet  nemus  auris  acumen. 

Ter.  1537.  Now  shineth  it,  and  now]  I  have  prin(e<1  this 
line  so  upon  the  credit  of  Edit.  M.  which  professes  to 
follow  MSS.  though  perhaps  we  might  safely  read  with 
MS.  A.  Now  itte  shineth,  now— /tt«  may  have  been  a  dis- 
syllable formerly  aa  w^  aa  atte. 

Ter.  Ifi68.  That  shapen  was,  Ac.]  See  T.  iil.  734.  ft.  7797- 

Ter.  1688.  his  thankes]  With  his  good  wUl.  See  ahn 
ver.  9109. 5854.  and  ver.  9116.  hir  thankes;  uHth  their  good 
uriU.  So  in  the  Saxon  Chron.  p.  843:  snme  h«re  thankft, 
and  sume  here  unthankes/  aliqul  libentsr  et  aliqul  in- 
gratis. 

Ter.  1644.  And  broking]  The  MSB.  all  read,  breketh. 
But  it  is  more  likely,  I  think,  that  the  first  transcriber 
should  have  made  a  mistake  In  that  word,  than  that 
Chaucer  should  have  offended  so  unnecessarily  against 
grammar. 

Ter.  1658.  In  his  fighting  were  as]  As  has  been  Inserted 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it. 
Perhaps  we  should  read  fightinge,  and  pronounce  the  final 
e.  In  the  Saxon,  Terbals  of  this  form  are  said  to  termin- 
ate  in  ange,  inge,  onge,  unge.    Hiokes^  Gr.  AS.  o.  3:  xviL 

Ter.  1670: 1.]  So  in  the  Theseida,  L  v. 

Ma  come  nui  vegian  venir  In  hora 
Coisa  che  in  mille  anni  non  aviene. 

Ter.  171&  As  though  it  were]  The  best  M6&  read— As 
It  were  in  a  listes—Krhietk  perhaps  is  right.  See  before* 
ver.  1014.  on  armes*— And  Froissart,  v.  L  c.  153.  en  unes 
lices,  qui  pour  oelle  oanae  furent  faites. 

In  the  preceding  line  other  Is  the  old  expression  for  or, 

Yer.  1749.  Bfars  the  rede]  So  below,  ver.  ]97I>  Boocace 
has  given  Mars  the  same  epithet  in  the  opening  of  hi* 
Theseida. 

—  0  rabioondo  Marte. 

Ter.  1817-  And  therfore]  Imitated  from  theTheeeida,  L  v. 

Ma  pero  che  gia  Inamorato  Ail 
E  per  amor  sovente  f olegiai, 
M'e  caro  molto  H  perdonars  altruL 

Ter.  1861.  Sle  his  contrary]  The  terms  In  the  Theseida 
aresimplj— 

Chi  Taltra  parte  cacosra  di  taon 
Per  forsa  d'anne,  maxito  U  fia. 

Ter.  1900.  Arsmetrike]  80  Arithmetike  was  commonly 
called  In  our  ancient  language.  See  below,  ver.  7804.  and 
The  seven  Sages  of  Rome.    MS.  Cotton.  Galba.  E.  ix. 

Oeometrie  and  are  mOHke 
Fiaik  and  also  Retorike. 

Ter.  1915.  Hath  Theseus  don  wrought]  This  shoula 
rather  be  don  u>ork.  The  Participle  of  the  Past  Time  ia 
put  improperly  for  the  Infinitive  Mode^  But  the  same 
inaccuracy  occurs  again  in  ver.  4591. 

These  mardiants  ban  don  firaoght  hir  lUppeiBawe. 

Ter.  1930.  the  temple  of  Tonus]  In  the  description  of 
this  temple  Chaucer  has  taken  very  little  from  Boccace^ 
as  ho  had  already  inserted  a  very  close  Imitation  of  this 
part  of  the  Theeeida  in  his  Assemble*  ofFouUs,  from  ver. 
183  to  ver.  987.  If  that  Poem  aUndes^  aa  I  suspect,  to  the 
Intended  marriage  between  John  of  Gaont  and  Blanche 
of  Lancaster,  which  took  plaoe  In  1368^  It  will  follow  that 
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the  Poem  of  FaUmon  and  Areite  mast  hare  heen  com- 
poaed  afW  that  period. 

Ver.  ]99S.  And  hadde  a  cuokow]  Hadde  is  inserted  upon 
the  authority  of  Ed.  3L  I  do  not  reoolleet  to  hare  found 
it  in  any  BI& 

▼er.  IMS.  The  porter  iddnesse]  In  the  Ass.  of  F.  ver. 
801.  Richetu  is  the  Porter  of  Tenua  But  Idelneese,  J>am* 
OpteuMc,  is  the  Porter  of  the  Jardin  de  DiduiU  Rom.  de 
UR.648. 

Ver.  1977-  I  shall  throw  together  a  few  lines  of  the 
J%ueida,  which  Chaooer  has  plainly  copied  in  this  dee* 
flriptioo. 


Ne  T'em  bsstia  aneora  ne  pastoi 
Oeni— Nodoei,  aspri,  rigidieYetasti— > 
B  le  porte  eran  de  etwno  adamaate 
Ferrate  d*ogni  parte  totte  quante. 

Ter.  IMOi  The  cruel  ire]  From  the  Theeelda. 

Vide  ri  le  ire  rosae  come  fodio 
B  la  paura  pallda  in  qud  Iodic. 

The  pOtepuTHt  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  Chaucer's  own. 

Ter.  9008.  The  shepen]  Tht  tUMe;  from  the  flax,  soypen, 
which  signiflee  the  same  thing.  The  translator  of  Bede 
renders  ad  ttabvla  iMMMntom m-4o  neata  scypenew   B.  iv. 

▼er.  8014.  outhees]  Outcry  t  tnm  Hutuium,  a  term 
wdl  known  in  our  Law.  Tliis  line  has  usually  heen 
printed— 

Armed  eomplatnt  en  tib</t  and  flen  esrtve. 

Ter.  90191  the  shippea  hoppesteres]  It  is  needless  to 
trouhle  the  reader  with  the  various  readings  and  inter- 
pretations of  this  paasagck  To  hoppe,  in  Saxon  signified 
exactly  the  same  as  to  dance,  though  with  us  it  has  ac- 
quired a  ludicrous  eenee;  and  the  teitnfaiatlon  etre,  or 
etert  was  used  to  denote  a  female,  like  trtx  in  Latin.  As 
therefore  a  >taMile  haker  was  called  a  bakeeter,  a  female 
brewer  a  6rciscfter,  %  female  webhe^  or  weaver,  a  wbbetter, 
aOk  I  oonoeivek  a  female  hopper,  or  dancer,  was  called  an 
hoppeeier.  It  is  well  known  that  a  ship,  in  most  languages, 
ia  considered  as  a  female. 

Though  the  idea  of  a  ship  dancing  on  the  wavee  be  not 
an  unpoetical  one,  the  adjunct  hoppeeteree  doee  not  seem 
so  proper  in  this  place  as  the  bellatrici  of  the  Tbeeeida, 
LviL 

Vederi  aneor  le  navi  bellatrid, 
In  Toti  cani  e  li  volti  guastati. 

In  another  respect  Chaucer  has  improved  upon  his  original, 
by  repreeenttng  the  ships  on /re.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  principal  circumstances  in  Boccace's  description 
of  this  temple  of  Mars  are  copied  from  Statins,  1.  vlL 

Ter.  8090.  The  hunte]  The  hunteman,  from  the  Sax* 
hunts.  See  before,  ver.  1880.  and  below,  ver.  S63a  I  know 
not  what  to  think  of  the  two  following  lines.  Was  Chaucer 
serious,  or  did  he  mean,  in  this  and  some  other  similar 
passages,  to  ridicule  the  minute  and  often  incongruous 
descriptions  of  the  old  Romancers?  The  linee  are  in  all 
the  MBS. 

Ter.  3027.  Th*  armorer  and  the  bowyer]  The  Editions 
and  all  the  M8S.  except  Dr.  Askew's,  read— The  harbour 
and  the  bocher.  I  was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  authority 
et  those  two  MSS.  to  insert  Th*  armerer  instead  of  The 
harbour,  and  in  consequence  of  that  emendation  I  have 
ventured,  from  coi^eoture  only,  to  substitute  the  bowser 
for  the  bocher. 

Ter.  9031.  With  thilke  sharpe  swerd]  Thilke  is  from 
coQjecture  only.  The  M8&  read— M<;  fiftarpe  is  a  Dissyl- 
lable in  other  pUusea.    See  vi  r.  8098.  9605.  9033. 

In  the  next  line  I  have  also  put  Yhanglng  instead  of 
Hanging, 

Ter.  8188.  Armed  they  wcren]  This  is  upon  the  authority 
of  Ed.  M.    The  MS&  read— Armed  were  they— 

Ter.  81Mi  alauns]  Alano  is  the  Spanish  name  of  a 
■pedes  of  Dof,  which  the  Dictionaries  call  a  Jtfa#l<^.   Shr 


J.  Bouchier's  translation  of  Froissart,  B.  iv.  &  M.  •■  fiwrs 
conrsen  and  two  AUane  ofSpapgne,  fayre  and  good.** 

Ter.  8154.  ToretUe^  Rather,  tareiee,  with  the  MSB.  from 
the  Fa.  Touret,  which  is  explained  by  Cotgrave  to  signify, 
among  other  things,  **  the  little  ring,  by  which  a  Hawkes 
£un«,  orLeaeh,  is  fastened  unto  the  Jeessa"  Mr.Warton  has 
shewn,  by  several  quotations,  that  toretee  were  aflixed  to 
the  collars  of  dogs,  for  a  dmilar  purpose.  Hist,  of  Eog. 
1^  p.  364.  Our  author  says,  that  •  the  Ringe  (of  the 
Astrolabe)  mmfCth  in  a  manner  of  a  turH,"  Tr.  of  Ast 
foL  991.  b. 

Ter.  8171.  fraknes]  The  Saxon  word  for  what  we  call 
fSredUce, 

Ter.  8806.  What  haukee]  He  alludee  to  the  following 
description  in  the  Theeeida,  L  viL 

L*aula  grande  d*altl  caTalleri 
Tutta  era  plena,  e  di  dhrem  gente. 
Quivi  aveva  sngnlari  e  ministrieri 
Di  diveni  atti  oopiosamente, 
ZQfUdii,  astori,  fdconi,  e  ^aravieri, 
Bradii,  Uvrsri,  e  mastin  veramente, 
8n  per  le  stanae  e  in  tana  a  giaeers, 
Aaaai  a  quor  aentOi  bdli  a  vedeia. 

Ter.  9819.  And  in  hire  houre]  I  cannot  better  iUnstrate 
Chaucer's  Astrology  than  by  »  quotation  from  the  old 
KaUndrier  de  Bergiere,  Edit  IfiOOi  Sign.  K.  iL  K  Qui 
veult  savoir  oomme  bergiers  scevent  quel  planete  ragne 
chascune  heure  du  Jour  et  de  la  nuit,  doit  savoir  la  plaaele 
dtt  Jour  qui  veult  a'enquerir ;  et  la  premiere  heure  tem- 
poreUe  du  anleil  levant  oe  Jour  est  pour  ceUny  planeta.  la 
seconde  heure  est  pour  la  planete  ensuirant.  et  la  tierce 
pour  I'autre,  &c.  in  the  following  order,  vis.  Satun, 
Jupiter,  Mar%  Sol,  Tonus,  Mercury.  Luna.  To  apply  thia 
doctrine  to  the  present  caacb  The  first  hour  of  the  Sunday, 
reck(ming  from  sun-rise^  bdooged  to  the  Sun,  the  Planet 
of  the  day ;  the  second  to  Tonus,  the  third  to  Meeeory, 
dkc.  and  continuing  this  method  of  allotment,  w«  ahall 
find  that  the  twenty-second  hour  also  belonged  to  th*  Son, 
and  the  twenty-third  to  Tonus;  so  that  the  hour  of  Tonus 
rsally  was,  as  Chaucer  says,  two  honres  betoa  aim-rise 
of  the  following  day. 

Accordingly,  we  are  told  in  ver.  8873.  that  the  third 
hour  after  Palamon  set  out  for  the  temple  of  Tenua,  the 
Sun  rose,  and  Emelie  began  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Diane. 
It  is  not  said,  that  this  was  the  hour  of  Diancw  or  the 
Moon,  but  it  rsally  was ;  for,  as  we  have  Just  seen,  the 
twenty-third  hour  of  Sunday  belonging  to  Tenna,  the 
twenty-fourth  must  be  given  to  Mercury,  and  the  first 
hour  of  Monday  falls  in  course  to  the  Moon,  the  presiding 
Planet  of  that  day. 

After  this  Areite  is  d»cribed  as  walking  to  the  temple 
of  Mars,  ver.  2369.  in  the  nexte  houre  qfMare,  that  is^  the 
fourth  hour  of  the  day.  It  is  necessairy  to  take  these 
words  together,  for  the  nexte  houre,  singly,  would  atgnify 
the  eeeond  hour  of  the  day ;  but  that,  acoording  to  the 
rule  of  rotation  mentioned  above,  belonged  to  Saturn,  as 
the  third  did  to  Jupiter.  The  /imrth  was  the  nexte  houre 
HfMare,  that  occurred  after  the  hour  laat  named. 

Ter.  9893.  Fayrest  of  fayre]  So  Palamon  in  the  Theeeida. 

O  bcila  daa,  dd  bon  Tulcan  sposa. 
Per  cui  sealiegra  11  monte  Citherone, 
Dee  i  ti  priego,  che  mi  sii  pietosa. 
Per  qudlo  amore  che  portasti  ad  Adone. 

And  again.    See  below,  ver.  8840. 

lo  non  te  chegio  in  aime  aver  victoria— 
lo  cercho  sola  Emilia,  la  qual  pel 
Donarmi,  Dea,  se  doner  la  mi  vot 

II  modo  trova  tu,  ch'lo  non  nccuro 
O  ch'io  sia  vinto,  o  chlo  sla  vtndtore. 

Ter.  8873.  The  titridde  hour  inequal]  In  the  Astrologied 
qrstem,  the  day,  from  sun-rise  to  sun-eel^  and  the  night, 
from  sun-set  to  min-rise,  bdng  each  divided  Intoxn  bevrs, 
it  is  pUdn,  that  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night  were  never 
equal,  exceiit  Just  at  the  Ekjuinoxea.  The  hours  attributad 
to  the  Planuts  were  of  this  unequeU  sort.  See  Kalendrier 
de  Berg.  loo.  cit.  and  our  author's  treatlsaon  the  Aatrolaba 
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Ver.  2883^  Fa  moodo  il  tempio  e  di  bei  drapi  omaUK 
TlecLriL 

Ter.  2S91.  Hire  bright  here]  So  EmIliA  la  deacribed  in 
TbcSiLziL 

Dieho  cfae  i  soo  erin  perevan  d*on>, 
lion  con  tresa  reitietti,  ma  eolntl 
BpetinaU. 

Ver.  2S9S.  A  coroune]  Corona  di  querxia  cerealOi    Tbee^ 

Ver.  S35&  8hal  thee  deolaren]  This  is  improper,  a«  the 
fires  have  already  declared  the  erent  of  the  oomhat.  In 
Che  Original,  as  I  remember,  the  appearance  of  Diana  ia 
prior  to  the  Omen. 

Ver.  asTi.  payen]  Thia  French  word  ia  conatantly  need 
in  the  beat  MSB.  instead  of  pagan. 

Ver.  S37&  O  atronge  god]  The  prayer  of  Aroite  in  the 
Tketeida  begina  in  the  aame  manner. 

A  forte  dio,  ehe  ne  i  r^nl  nlroei 
Biatonii  MTvl  la  tae  sacre  case — 
8e  per  alto  volera  la  mia  etate 
B  le  mie  fone  meritan,  ^e  io 
I>e  I  toi  lia  detto,  per  qneUa  pietate, 
Ch'ebbe  Neptono,  alor  ehe  con  diilo 
Di  Citharea  tiaaW  U  beltate, 
Rincfainao  da  Vulcan,  ad  ogni  idio 
Facto  palese,  huniilmente  te  priego, 
Chea  U  miei  priefl^  tu  non  oui  niagow 
Io  son  come  to  Tidi  giorinetto,  dec 

Ver.  S40t  Than  helpe  me]  So  in  the  Theuida, 

Dnaqoe  me  ajnta  pt-r  Io  aanto  foebo, 
Che  te  arae  gib,  ai  come  me  arde  bora. 

I  tampii  taoi  etemi  aoneranno 

De  I'aimi  del  mio  Tinto  compagnone, 

Bt  ancora  le  mie  Ti  peoderano— 

Rtami  fochi  lempre  \i  ardcnuao, 

B  la  barboa  [f.  baiba]  e  i  mci  con  [f.  crin]  ehe  offendone 

Di  tero  Don  aentiron  te  imprametto. 

Ver.  8451.  out-rede^  Oul-wit:  ntrpau  in  counsel.  The 
lenaa  of  thia  word  baa  been  moat  ridicnloualy  miataken  by 
Drydcn. 

For  thia  advantage  age  flrom  yonih  has  won, 
Aa  not  to  be  eut-riddai,  though  out-run. 

Ver.  S4891  Min  ben  alto  the  maladiee  oojde]  I  apprehend 
that  wtaladies  in  thia  verae  ia  to  be  pronounced  aa  <rf  four 
agrilablea. 

Mtai  ben  ala6  the  miladies  odlde. 

See  below,  ver.  S4a& 

Ther  wfia  in  thlKSateliiaa  iUabduta. 
And  Ter.  8501. 

Ther  n'^  iwiche  o6mpagnfM  n^rer  tw^. 

nowerer,  if  any  one  ahoold  prefer  a  hobbling  line  with 
another  aylUble  in  It,  ho  may  read  with  the  beet  MBS. 
And  min  ben  alao,  &:c 

Ver.  SBO&  Gnidfasg  of  aheldea]  Rubbinff,  from  the  Sax. 
Gnidan ;  /Heare.  I  have  not  acnipled  to  insert  this  read- 
ing in  the  text  fhnn  a  single  M&  (NC)  and  that  one  of 
the  leaat  authority.  Indeed  both  Caxton'a  Bditiona  aup- 
port  it,  for  they  read  ffuydjfng  ,•  and  n  In  many  MSS.  ia 
ondlatinguiahable  from  %t.  The  other  readhiga  are, 
eriHfmmget  Gigging,  Grigging,  Girding,  Ogding,  Orbing, 

Ver.  sua.  Pipea,  trompeaj  Theaelda,  L  ii. 

A  una  bora  trombe,  naebaie,  e  tambari 
Sonanm  fozteu— 

See  Du  Cange.  in  v,  Nacara,  who  deacribea  it  to  be  akind 
el  bnuwn  drum  need  in  the  oaTaliy. 

Ver.  8616b  Here  three]  So  in  the  Thcadda. 

Qui  trap  la  quatro,  e  qui  sd  adunatl, 
Tib  lor  moatrando  dlTerse  ragione. 

Ter.  fStr*  Held  yet  the  chambre]  So  the  Theaelda. 

iindwr  le  riehe  camcre  tenaa 
IMiMopatawia 


Ver.  8531  an  o]  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  thia  be  an 
abbreriation  of  Opez,  or  whether  the  Inteijection  Ho  were 
uaed  to  command  a  cessation  of  noise,  as  well  as  of  fight- 
ing. 4M.  For  the  Utter  use,  see  t.  )708l  8658.  and  Holinshed, 
p.  495.  The  duke  of  Norfolke  was  not  fullie  set  forward, 
when  the  Khig  caat  down  hia  warder,  and  the  Heraldea 
cried,  Ho»  ha 

Ver.  8558.  himself  to  were]  To  d^end.  It  is  a  Saxon 
word.  See  Chr.  Sax.  Gibs.  p.  57*  bine  worede.  te  d^endit, 
—and  p.  14a    See  alao  Lydg.  Troy.  B.  ir. 

That  ahdde  ne  phite  might  his  body  WMX 

Ver.  8559.  ylaat]  The  prepoaitiv«  jr  ia  an  additton  of  my 
own,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre ;  but  perhape  we  might 
read  **  No  longer  shal  the  toumejringe  last."  See  the  n.  on 
Ter.  1658.  I  should  obsenre  that  some  MSS.  read  tourma- 
menu  and  M&  D.  tourmentenge,  which  may  lead  ua  to 
auapect  that  Chaucer  posaibly  wrote^  Untmepwunting. 

Ver.8563.  The Toia of  the  peple]  So  theTheaeida. 

Di  nobili  e  del  popnio  H  romora 
Tocho  le  stelle,  si  ttx  alto  e  forte, 
Li  dei,  dicendo,  eervi  tal  aignore 
Che  de  gli  amid  suoi  Aigieui  morte. 

Ver.  9606.  the  herte  apone]  Thia  part  of  the  human 
body  ia  not  mentioned  in  any  Dictionary,  that  I  hare  aeen. 
The  following  paasage  of  Jonson,  Bad  SkepHerd,  A.  L 
8L  tL  would  incline  one  to  suspect,  that  it  means  the 
ooncave  part  of  the  breaat,  where  tlie  lower  riba  unite  with 
the  eartilapo  emiformis. 

—He  that  undoea  him,  (the  deer,> 
Doth  deave  the  brisket  bone,  upon  the  jpeeii 
Of  whkha  Uttle  gristle  grows- 

The  Gloea.  auppoaes  jpone,  to  be  a  Partklplc^  aignlfymg 
J%rust,  driven, pusht ;  from  the  It.  Spingere, 

Ver.  8617*  He  folneth  on  hia  foo]  I  haTe  Tentored  to 
anbatitute  /bo  instead  of  foot,  or  feet,  the  readinga  of  the 
MSS.  Foot  aeema  to  have  been  originally  introduced  by  a 
oopyiat  from  the  preceding  line,  and  to  have  been  after* 
warda  altered  to/eet,  in  order  to  make  acme 


I.  'h 


Ver.  8688.  the  Tale  of  Galaphey]  Thia  word  ia  Tariously 
written;  Colapkep,  Gdlgapheg,  Galapeg.  There  waa  a 
town  called  Galapka,  in  Mauritania,  Tii^fitana,  upon  the 
river  Malta  (CeUar.  Geog.  AntT.iL  p.  985.)  which  perhaps 
may  haTe  given  name  to  the  Tale  here  meant.  For 
Belmarie,  ver.  8638;  aee  the  note  on  rer.  57* 

Ver.  9073.  The  trompouree]  the  trumpeters.  So  the  best 
MS&  If  the  learned  Bditor  of  AneieiU  SeoUish  Poems  had 
found  thia  word  In  thia  aenae  in  hia  copy  of  Chaucer,  he 
would  not,  I  apprehend,  haTe  looked  any  further  for  an 
explanation  of  it  ia  Tks  Dance,  by  Dunbar,  Bt  2.  t.  la 
Pi  87. 

Ver.  ifflj,  Whiche  a  jniracle]  It  ia  acarce  neceasary  to 
obaerve  that  u^ich,  in  our  andent  language^  waa  often 
uaed  for  who  and  whsU,  It  ia  need  for  what  here,  and 
again,  Ter.  5681. 687& 

Ver.  8685.  And  waa  all  hia  in  diere^  aa  his  In  herte]  I 
haTe  patched  up  thia  rerae,  aa  wdl  aa  I  coud,  out  of  the 
dilferent  copiea.  There  ia  no  authority,  aa  I  recollect,  for 
the  first  in,  except  Ca.  9.  but  it  acema  abaolutely  necessary : 
and  all  the  copiea  read  as  In  hia  Jb^rta— whioi.  I  think,  is 
eridently  wrong. 

Ver.  8686.  a  fury]  Meet  of  the  copiea  hare  a  Jlre.  M& 
A.  reada  a  fuyr,  from  which  I  have  made  the  present 
reading,  as  in  the  Theselda  it  is  Herints,  i.  •.  Brimnps,  on^ 
of  the  Furies. 

Ver.  8698.  oonren]  Cut  out  of  his  hamess.  I  snppnae  to 
save  the  time  and  trouble  of  regularly  disarming  him,  the 
laces,  4M.  were  cut 

Ver.  871A.  And  fermades]  Pharmacist.  I  hare  ndded 
the  and,  which  seems  aa  neoeaaary  to  the  aenae  aa  Xm  the 
metre. 

Ver.  8736b  The  gree]  Ths  prigs  t  Ihs  honour  9f  (he  ttag. 
BoinP.  P.foL9e. 

3^  yr«  yet  hath  he  gotten,  for  al  hia  grate  wonad 
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Asd  in  that  onrioni^old  Ballad,  l\e  titmawkeiU nf  TcUmm 
ham,  ver.  91.  Ancient  Poetry,  T.  U 

[To]  wbich  of  aU  tba  bacfadacy  graotad  it  flUpim 

And  again,  tot.  I8& 

TheT  gathered  Perldn  abont  on  eveiy  tide. 

And  grant  him  there  tA«pree,  the  more  waa  hli  prida. 

It  waa  neoeeeary  to  rindicate  thia  old  phraae,  aa  the 
Bditiona  have  diaoarded  it  for  The^  greU, 

▼er.  9740.  a  Jonmee]  A  dap**  work,  or  wap.  Fa.  To 
make  thia  atill  clearer,  the  Editiona,  in  general,  read— a 
dayet  jtonm^r— and  epofl  the  mwa. 

Ver.  SffiB,  bouke]  The  trunk  ikf  the  derfjr,  probably ; 
from  the  Baju  Bnoe^  venter. 

Ter.  8808.  oremome]  Overtdkem  /  from  ovemiman.  Sax. 

Ver.  88031  And  yet]  Bu  in  the  Theeelda.  L  x. 

B  andiorne  le  brana  era  perdnta 
La  Tital  form,  ad  ne  lo  inMletto 
B  nel  eore  era  aneofa  eoitenata 
La  poeha  Tita.— 

Ter.  881S.  Therfore  I  stint]  This  ia  apparently  a  fling 
at  Boocaoe'B  pcunpous  description  of  the  psaeage  of  Ardte'a 
soul  to  hearen.  Thes.  L  xL  It  should  be  observed  however, 
that  our  author  had  already  made  use  of  the  same  dee* 
ciiption  in  his  Troilua,  t.  1806,  aeq.  It  ia  not  in  the 
PhUiietratOb 

Ver.  9817.  ther  Mars  his  soul  gte]  The  force  of  Iher  in 
this  passage  will  best  appear  by  aoollaticm  of  other  similar 
passages.    Bee  particularly  Ter.  d089. 7143. 9182. 

Ver.  98M.  He  oasteth]  I  have  added  He,  to  complete  the 
verse.  The  use  of  pronouns  redundantly  ia  common  in 
Chauoer. 

Ver.  9862.  in  that  solve  grove]  In  the  Ihueida,  Aidta 
IS  buried— nel  bosco,  ove  ranonna 

Aver  sovente  solevm  deamora. 

Ter.  8866.  Of  funeral]  Q/  is  a  conjectural  supplement. 
Or  the  verse  may  be^  perhaps  better,  completed,  by  taking 
in  the  word  /uUp  from  MS.  NO.  and  Ed.  Ca.  2.— in  which 
til*  ofRce 

Funeral  he  might  all  >b//y  aooompUce. 

Ver.  9878.  And  mf ter  this]  The  second  this  is  from  oon- 
Jecture  only.  Some  MSS.  read— And  after  this  Theeeus 
hath  Ff«nt— which  perhaps  is  right. 

Vor.  9879.  bare  the  visage]  If  this  expression  were  in 
Milton,  the  Critieks  would  not  fail  to  call  it  an  elegant 
Grtecitvu  In  Chaucer  we  can  only  hope  that  it  may  be 
allowed  to  be  an  elegant  AnglicUm.  Froissart  says^  that 
the  corpee  of  our  Edward  III.  was  carried  **  tout  au  long  de 
la  ciU  de  LondreM,  k  viaire  decouvert,  Jutquet  d  Westmon- 
itier,"   V.i.c.39& 

Ver.  9885.  With  flotery  herd]  Thta.  h  xL 


Con  rabnflkta  bi 
Epdveroao.— 


[or,  barba]  e  tristo  erine 


z 


Ftottrp  seems  literally  to  toMnJMingt  as  hair  dische- 
vdled  (rabln^ata)  may  be  said  to  flote  upon  the  air. 
Buggy  is  rov^fk. 

Ver.  9887.  And  passing  over]  According  to  this  reading, 
the  sense  is  plain,  that  Palamon  waa  the  reufuUest,  &:& 
passing  overt  or  excepting,  Emelie.  But  all  the  M88.  that 
I  have  seen,  read— oMer.  If  we  adhere  to  that,  we  must 
dispose  the  Parenthesis  thus : 

And  (passing  other  of  weplng)  Emelie 
The  reuiUQest,  &&— 

and  the  sense  will  be,  that  witn  Palamon  came  also  Emdie 
(passing  others  qf,  or  in  weping)  the  reufullest,  dec  But 
such  a  construction  would  be  very  harsh  and  unlike 
Chaucer's  usual  facility ;  and  therefore  I  rather  believe 
we  should  read— «wr^— with  Ed.  Urr. 

Ver.  98(V.  hia  bow  Turkels]  So  in  the  Rom.  de  la  R. 
Love  is  said  to  have  deux  ares  Turquois,  ver.  994. 

Ver.  9904.  the  maiater  atrete]  Tks  principal  strset  Le 
MMMroln  oanefour.  Flroianrt*  v.  iv.  o.  98l 


Ver.  9960.  the  liche-wake]  The  custom  of  watching 
with  dead  bodies  'lice.  Sax.)  is  probably  very  ancient  in 
this  country.  It  waa  abused,  as  other  Wakea  i|nd  Vlgila 
wero.  See  Du  Oange,  in  v.  Vioiujt.  Jn  vigiUis  cirea 
corpora  wtortuorum  vetantur  ckorea  et  eemttUMS,  secu- 
lares  ludi  et  alii  turpes  et/atuL  Synod.  Wigoni.  an.  1240. 
0.  ft.  Chauoer  seems  to  have  confounded  the  Wake-playa, 
as  they  were  called,  of  hia  own  time  with  the  Funeral- 
games  of  the  Antienta.  So  in  Troilua,  v.  aoSL  TroUna  says 
toFandama, 

But  of  the  fire  and  flambe  ftmeral 
In  whidi  my  body  brennen  shall  to  dede. 
And  of  the  Viwte  and  jriapes  pale^nd 
At  nj  vigils  I  pray  thee  take  good  bade. 

Ver.  9964.  in  no  di^int]  Witk  no  disadpomtagt.  So 
ver.  13341.  in  swiche  disjoint ;  at  suck  disadvantage, 

Ver.  999aL  that  fayre  ohaine  of  love]  Our  author^  philo- 
aophy  is  borrowed,  as  it  ia  usually,  from  Boethiua.  L.  Ik 
Meta 

Hane  rerum  serlera  ligat. 

Terras  ae  pdagus  regeni, 

Et  cado  imperttans,  amor. 

See  alao,  for  what  follows,  L.  iv.  Pr.  6L 
Ver.  9019.  Lo  the  oke]  So  in  the  Tketefda. 

Li  querd,  ehe  anno  si  lungo  nutrimeoto 
E  tanta  idta  quanto  noi  vedemo. 
Anno  pur  alenn  tempo  flnimento. 
Le  dure  pletre  ancor  dec 

Ver.  3043.  Than  ia  it  wisdom]  From  the  Tkeoeida. 

E  pero  fare  de  la  neeeesitate 
Virtu,  quando  bisogna,  e  sapimtia, 
B  il  eontrario  e  chiara  vanitote. 

Ver.  3066.  his  vassallage]  Valour,  proutess,  Froisaart,  v. 
L  c  971.  k  grand  honneur  et  vaseellageb    See  Da  Cange,  in 

V.  VAasATtCUM. 

Ver.  3078.  With  all  th'  avys]  So  the  SUtute  ft  H.  IT.  is 
said  in  the  Preamble  to  bo  made— <!<  T  advis  et  assent  dee 
Selgnurs,  dec.  The  same  form  is  used  in  meet  of  the  Acts 
of  that  reign. 

Ver.  3091.  oweth]  By  writing  this  word  ao,  according 
to  some  MSS.  we  preserve  a  proper  distinction  between 
oieet/i,  the  third  person  Sing,  of  the  Present  Tenae,  and 
O^ht,  which  was  formerly  only  used  in  the  Past  Tena& 

Ver.  3109.  Thus  endeth  Palamon]  Beforel  quit  tbie  tale^  I 
will  Just  take  notice  that  the  same  subject  haa been  treated 
twice  in  French  verse,  many  years  since  Chaucer's  time^ 
by  two  Ladies.  The  one,  Anne  de  Oraville,  ia  said  by  Du 
Verdier  {BibL  p.  42.)  to  have  translated  de  viell  lanoage  H 
prose  Le  beau  Romant  des  deux  anumtf  PolaiRon  et  Arcita- 
It  began  thus: 

Vietorieux  en  armes  et  amoorB 
Fut  Theseus,  apres  que  plusieurs  Jours 
But  seioumfc  en  I'Anuuone  terre, 
Ou  Cupido  et  Mars  luy  &rent  guerre, 
Les  quels  vainquit  et  UypoUle  ausi — 

The  other,  Jeanne  ds  la  Fontaine,  ia  mentioned  by  La 
Croix  du  Maine ;  and  it  was  moat  probably  her  poem, 
that  Johannes  Seeundus  has  celebrated,  1.  lil.  Bleg.  xv.  at 
he  appears  to  have  written  her  Epitaph  and  a  Jf^nUa  upon 
her  death.    V.  Lib,  Funer^— inter  Opp.  Secun^ 

In  the  New  Edit,  of  Les  Bibliotheques  Franfoioeo,  the 
Poem  of  Anne  de  OraviUs  is  said  to  be  still  preaerved  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  and  I  find  from  a  note  of  M» 
de  la  Monnoye  in  that  Edit,  that  he  waa  well  s^ipriaed 
of  our  Chaucer's  having  borrowed  thia  tale  from  the 
Theeelda. 

Ver.  3196.  In  PiUtes  vols]  In  such  n  voice  aa  Pilate 
waa  used  to  speak  with  in  the  Mysteries.  Pilate,  being  an 
odious  character,  was  probably  represented  aa  wfonkbag 
with  a  harsh,  disagreeable  voice. 

Ver.  3156.  After  this  verse,  the  two  following  are  foond 
in  60  many  MSS.  that  perhaps  they  ought  to  havi  been 
inserted  in  the  text. 

And  ever  a  thousand  good  ageins  <m  faadde. 
That  knowest  thou  wel,  but  u  tlMu  bo  madda. 


' .  ^  f , 


▼er.  3178.  as  deroe  not]  Thk  phnme  has  occurred  before : 
mr,  £304.  As  kepe  me.  Ver.  S319.  As  sende.  I  onoe 
thought  that  as  in  these  coses  was  used  ellipticadly  for  do 
90  mmeh  as  ;  but  then  the  following  verb  must  have  been 
In  the  Infinitire  mood,  whereas  it  is  often  in  the  imperar 
tiT&  Beo  ver.  577&  As  taketh.  Ver.  6631.  As  doth. 
Yer.  13^2.  As  both.  I  am  therefore  rather  inclined  to 
amderstand  it  in  the  sense  of  so,  according  to  its  original 
«^rmalogy.  ^«  is  an  abbreviation  of  «/«,  and  that  of  al 
sma  t  **c  omninok    See  ver.  M81. 6778. 7007< 

Ter.  3190L  bendy  Nicholas]  Hmd^,  or  Hende,  as  li  was 
more  ocnmnonly  written,  signified,  courteous.  So  ver. 
JBGBl 

•~A,  sire,  ye  shnld  ben  hende, 
And  corteu,  as  a  num  of  youre  estat. 

Ver.  38101  angrim-stones]  Augrim  is  a  corruption  of 
Alfforitkmt  the  Arabian  term  for  Numeration.  Augrim- 
status  therefore  were  the  pebbles,  or  counters,  which  were 
anciently  used  in  Numeration. 

Yer.  3817*  the  klnges  note]  What  this  note,  or  ttine,  was 
I  must  leave  to  be  explained  by  the  Musical  Antiquaries. 
Angetus  ad  virginsm,  I  suppose,  was  Ave  Maria,  bco. 

Yar.  38891  Of  eightene  yerc]  The  words— I  gesse— are 
not  in  the  BfSS.  MSb  A.  r«i^,  sevenisne  /  which  perhaps 
may  be  right  if  sevenUne  be  pronounced  as  of  four 
qrllables.  Ask.  1  and  8.  would  remove  all  difficulties 
by  reading,  Qf  eightene  yere  this  woman  ufos  qfage, 

Yer.  3287.  He  knew  not  Caton]  The  calling  of  this 
author  Cedon  shewk,  that  he  was  more  studied  in  French 
than  in  Latin.  See  below,  ver.  9851.  1494&  16165.  Who 
he  vras,  or  of  what  age,  is  uncertain :  but  his  authority, 
four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  seems  to  have  been  as 
great  ■■  if  he  had  really  been  the  famous  Censor  of  Rome. 
However,  the  maxim  here  alluded  to  is  not  properly  one 
of  Cato's;  but  I  find  it  in  a  kind  of  Supplement  to  the 
Moral  Distiohsi  entitled  Facetus  int.  Auctores  octo  morales. 
Lugd.  1538.  cap.  iii. 

Due  ttbi  prole  parem  sponsam  moresque  venustam, 
8i  com  pace  nuis  vitam  deduoere  Justam. 

The  same  treatise,  or  at  least  one  with  the  some  begin- 
ning and  on  the  same  sutject.  Is  mentioned  in  the  Cat. 
MS&  ColL  Trin.  Dublin,  n.  27&  under  the  title  of  Urbanus. 
It  is  there  attributed  to  I>aniel  Ecdesiensis  (Churche), 
who  lived  about  the  year  1180.  See  Bal&  Cent.  iii.  17.  and 
Fkbrlc.  Bibb  Med.  ML  in  v. 

Yer.  3837.  many  a  goTe"]  This  word  is  used  again  in  ver. 
137191    I  do  not  understand  it  In  either  place. 

Yer.  3847.  blisful  for  to  see]  The  better  M6S.  read— oa 
to  see,— which  I  believe  is  right.  See  L  W.  2914.  Lydg. 
Troy,  B.  iii  oh.  xxil. 

His  brother  Troghu,  so  goodly  on  to  see— 

and  Gower,  Coisf*  Am.  foL  17*  b. 

Tlio  was  she  fouler  unto  [r.  on  f o]  k. 

Yer.  3M8.  the  newe  perjenete  tree]  Some  of  the  MSSL 
read,  perjcneHs,  as  if  the  word  were  derived  from  the 
ITAU  jvertf  giovanettc,  rather  than  fnim  the  Fa.  poire,  or 
percjeunette.    In  either  case  it  signifies  a  young  pear. 

Yer.  3851.  period  with  latoim]  That  is,  I  believe,  oma- 
wtented  with  latoun  in  the  shape  of  pearls.  It  Is  probable 
that  some  very  elegant  purses  were  embroidered  with  real 


Yer.  3864.  So  gay  a  popeHotl  This  word  may  eithw  be 
oooaidered  as  a  diminutive  from  Poupie,  a  Puppet ;  or  aa 
•  eormptSon  of  Papittot,  a  young  butterfly. 

Yer.  3808.  a  prlmerole]  Old  Fa.  for  a  Primrose.  It  is 
Bsod  by  Gower.    Co^f.  A  m.  foU  148. 

Ibid,  a  piggesnie]  The  Romans  used  oculus  as  a  term  of 
CDdeannent,  and  perhaps  piggesnie.  In  vulgar  language. 
oaly  means  ocellus  i  tha  qresof  that  animal  being  remark- 
ably smalL  The  word  occurs  again  in  the  BsmedU  of 
Lam,  T«r.  887*  though  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  a  work  of 


Yer.  ink  haxoir]  It  woold  mnoh  azowd  tha  llmita  of 


these  notes  to  recite  the  several  oplnkos  oonoeming  the 
original  of  this  word.  The  curious  reader  may  consult 
Du  Cange  in  v.  and  Hickes,  Or.  Fr.  Theot.  p.  96.  I  rather 
believe  It  to  have  been  derived  from  Har,  alius,  and  Op, 
clamor,  two  Islandio  words,  which  were  probably  once 
common  to  all  the  Scandinavian  nations.  See  Gudround. 
And.  Lex.  Island,  by  Resenius.  Hafn.  16B3L  In  support  of 
this  opinion.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  very  word 
Haroep,  or  Harop,  was  used  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Low-countries  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Haroiu  wm 
by  the  Komums.    Du  Cange,  in  v.  Habobp. 

Yer.  3306.  Of  Cristes]  Qf  is  added  from  ooQjMture  only. 

Yer.  3318.  With  Poules  windows]  Perhape  this  roea&a, 
that  his  shoes  were  cut  In  squares  like  panes  of  glMS. 
Bale  mentions  fenestratos  calceos  as  making  part  of  tha 
habit  of  the  Franciscans.  Cent.  iv.  87'  and  91.  They  also 
occur  in  the  Cistercian  Statutes  an.  1599.  and  the  Monka  are 
forbidden  to  wear  them.  Du  Cange  in  v.  Calcmi  PSNaanuTi. 

Yer.  3321.  of  alight  waget]  Or,  Watchet.  Skinner  explalna 
Watchet  to  mean  a  colour,  a  whitish  blue ;  but  in  this 
place  it  seems  rather  to  mean  some  kind  of  cloth  /  deno- 
minated, perhaps,  from  the  town  of  Watchet,  in  Somerset- 
shire. Instead  of  light,  some  M8S.  reAd/n  /  and  MS.  A. 
ufhiL  This  last  epithet  would  bo  quite  inconsistent  with 
Skinner's  explanation. 

Yer.  3389.  the  soole  of  Oxenforde]  The  school  of  Oxford 
seems  to  have  been  In  much  the  same  estimation  for  its 
dancing,  as  that  of  Stratford  for  its  French.  See  before^ 
ver.  125.  Oxei\/i>rde  Is  a  Quadrisyllable^  Oxnaforda. 
Sax. 

Yer.  3336.  tapstere]  A  female  keeper  of  a  tap  or  tavern. 
See  n.  on  ver.  2019-  and  the  ProL  to  the  continuation  of  th« 
C.  T.  Ed.  Urr.  p.  594. 

Yer.  3337.  squaimous]  Squeamish  t  but  I  know  not  how 
to  make  that  sense  agree  with  what  followa  Robert  of 
Drunne  (In  his  translation  of  Manuel  des  Pechies,  MS. 
Bod.  2078.  foL  46.)  writes  this  word,  esquaimous  t  which 
is  nearer  to  Its  original,  exqwimiare,  a  corruption  of 
excambiare. 

Yer.  3358.  a  shot  window]  That  Is,  I  suppose,  a  window 
that  was  shuL  It  might  perhaps  be  better  to  write  this 
word,  with  some  of  the  MSS.  shet,  or  shells  t  as  Chaucer 
does  in  other  places,  ver.  10605. 16610.  MS.  A.  reads  shoip  : 
and  HA.  short. 

Yer.  336),  2.]  These  two  lines,  containing  Abeolonli 
Song,  were  meant,  I  apprehend,  to  be  broken  Into  four 
short  verses,  which  will  rime  together  very  harmoniously, 
if  the  accent  be  laid  upon  the  Ust  of  ladii,  aa  it  often  Is  in 
such  compositions. 

Yer.  3388.  And  som  for  strokes]  In  the  margin  of  MS.  C.  1. 
Is  the  following  note.    **  Ovid.  b»tibus  agrestis  ftc." 

Yer.  3384.  Heplaletb  Herode]  This  Is  much  in  charaoteiu 
The  Parish-Clerks  had  always  a  principal  share  in  the 
repmieutatioii  of  Mysteries.  See  the  Pref.  to  Dodsley's 
OldPligra^iixU. 

Yer.  3808.  the  neighe  slle]  Gower  has  this  proverbc 
Coisf.  Am.  B.  ilL  f.  58. 

An  olde  sawe  is :  who  that  is  slygh 
In  place  wher  he  may  be  ny^. 
He  maketh  the  fexrs  leef  loth. 

Yer.  3449.  Seinte  Frideswide]  Stint  Is  one  of  the  verj 
few  French  adjectives,  which,  after  their  naturalization 
here,  retained  for  a  considerable  time,  I  apprehend,  a 
distinction  of  Gender.    See  the  Eaaay,  Ac  p.  xxriiL 

Chaucer  always  writes  It  Snnis,  when  he  uses  it  in  the 
feminine  gender ;  and  the  final  e  is  of teA.  to  be  pro* 
nounced,  as  In  this  place.  See  ver.  7I86.  10892.  Setttts 
Marie.— ver.  7406.  7701.  SeinU  Charltec  Of  the  same 
form  are  BjeceUente,  ver.  10450.  and  Peregrine,  ver.  10742. 

There  is  great  propriety  in  making  the  Carpenter  invoke 
St.  Frideswide,  who  was  Platroneas  of  a  coosiderabla  Priory 
at  Oxford,  and  in  high  estimation  there. 

Yer.  3457.  another  clerk]  He  alludes  to  a  story,  which 
is  told  of  the  famous  Thalea  by  Plato  in  his  rhea-.tetus. 
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p.  187.  Ed.  7ia  bnt  our  Author  probably  read  It  in  the  CetUo 
NwdU  AnUcke,  N.  36.  It  la  there  enUtled,  D'uno  Strotogo 
cA'cMet  n«me  MOensiui,  dk<  A  riprtto  da  una  donna, 

Yer.  3479L  wfgbtes]  Witdus.  In  the  Tentonto,  Wile- 
vrouwet  bat  whether  they  were  ao  called  from  their 
witdcm,  or  fnnn  their  being  suppoeed  to  be  clothed  in 
•ekUc,  ie  not  clear.  A  widow,  in  that  language,  is  called  a 
wU-vrouwtt  from  the  latter  oiroumatanoei  KHian  in  v. 
Bee  Keyder's  Diaacrtation  de  MulUrilms  FaUdieU,  in 
which,  with  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  probability,  he 
has  traced  the  popular  notiona  of  witches  and  witchcraft, 
in  the  northern  parte  of  Europe,  from  a  rery  early  period. 
Tb«  faculty  of  floating  upon  the  water,  ao  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  being  drowned,  ia  aaoribed  by  Pliny  to  a  raoe  of 
male-wltohea  in  Fontua.  Nat  Hist.  L  viL  c.  8.  non  poaae 
mergi,  ne  quidem  veatlbua  dagraratoa. 

▼er.  348QL  the  Night-sp«l]  The  ekarm,  which  foUowa, 
▼er.340-e.iaao  lamely  ivpreeented  hi  all  the  MSSb  that 
I  have  left  it  aa  I  found  it  in  the  oommtm  editiona  It 
might  perhapa  be  a  little  Improred  by  reading  it  thus  i 

Jean  Crist  and  Saint  Benedight 
BUaae  thia  bona  from  every  wight. 
Fro  the  ni^tea  mare.    Pater-noster. 
Wher  woneit  thou  Sehit  Peter's  snster? 

In  Tvr.  S.  %oieked  may  be  left  out  upon  the  authority  of 
AIS.  A.  and  others.    It  ia  ceruinly  an  unneceaaary  epithet. 

ver.  3.  PaUr-notter  waa  often  repeated  in  tlie  middle,  aa 
well  as  at  the  end,  of  charms. 

ver.  4.  loatead  of  wonett,  some  copiea  read  wendetL 
I  do  not  understand  bow  the  Night-mare  came  to  be  allied 
to  St.  Peter. 

Tb  aay  the  truth,  I  auspect  thia  charm  to  be  an  inter> 
polatifoi.  We  have  a  NIgfat-spel  of  another  form  in 
Oenraa.  Tilber.  Otia  Imper.  L  iii.  c  9&  Bee  alao  the 
D.  vii.  N.  1. 


Fantadma,  Fantadma, 

Che  di  notte  vai, 

A  coda  ritU  d  venlsti, 

A  coda  ritta  te  n'andial,  dec 

Concerning  Me  Night-mare,  aee  Keyaler,  Antiq.  Septent 
1^497. 

Ver.  SSOa.  no  labbe]  No  Mofr.  Lobben,  Holu  Klappen, 
Bblo.  Naterare.  KUian. 

Yer.  351S.  harwed  helle]  Harried.  Sax.  harrassed,  $uh- 
dued,  Otir  ancestora  were  very  fond  of  a  story  of  Christ's 
eoq^oita  in  hia  Deseentu*  ad  inferos,  which  they  called 
the  harrowing  ofHette,  They  took  it,  with  aereral  others 
of  the  same  stamp,  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  Fabr. 
Ood.  Apoc.  N.  T.  There  is  a  Poem  upon  this  subject  in 
UB.Bod.iea7' 

Hon  Jesu  Crist  Kerowed  hdU 
Of  harde  gestes  ich  wille  telle. 

And  in  the  OuMier  WhiUun-Playes,  Ma  HarL  901S.  the 
company  of  Cookes,  which  was  to  exhibit  the  I7th  Pageant, 
or  the  Deseemut  ad  ir^/ernat  is  thus  addressed. 

Tou  Coolces  with  your  carriage  see  that  >ou  doe  well. 
In  pagente  sett  out  the  harrwHnpe  of  helle. 

See  also  P.  P.  pass.  xix.  t  101— a 

Yer.  3526.  for  God]  Pour  dieu.  Fa. 

Yer.  3539.  The  sorwe  of  Noe]  It  will  be  in  vain,  I  appre- 
hend, to  look  for  this  anecdoto  in  Genesis,  even  in  Dr. 
Kennioot's  edition.  Nicholas  probably  quoted  it  from  the 
Mysteries,  with  which  theCarpenter  was  better  acquainted. 
The  dispute  between  Noah  and  his  wife  upon  this  occasion 
makes  a  considerable  part  of  the  3d  Pageant  of  the  Chteter 
Whittun-Playe*  abore-mentioned.  Ma  HarU  8013.  The 
following  lines  will  shew  the  grounds  of  her  refriaal  to 
vnbark. 

Nob.    Wife,  come  in,  why  standes  thou  there  ? 
Thou  art  ever  ftt>wvd,  that  dare  I  swera. 
Come  in  on  Godes  halfe ;  tyme  it  were, 
For  fear  lest  that  wee  drowne. 
Wf^s.    Yea,  Sir,  set  up  your  aaUe, 

And  rowe  forth  with  evil  haOe, 
For  withouten  anle  fUle 
I  wfl  not  oute  of  this  tonne ; 


But  I  have  my  goaaepes  everldi  one* 
One  fDOte  tw^h«t  I  will  not  gone : 
Tbqr  ahal  not  drown  by  St.  John, 

And  I  may  aave  ther  Ufa. 
They  loved  me  ftill  well  Yxf  Christ. 
Bnt  thou  wm  let  them  faito  thie  diiit, 
Ellis  rowe  forth,  Noe,  when  thou  list. 

And  get  thee  a  news  wife. 

At  laat  Sem,  with  the  aasistance  of  his  brethren,  fetchea 
her  on  board  by  force,  and  upon  Noah's  welooming  her 
she  gives  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 

Theee  Playes  are  said,  perhaps  truly,  to  have  been  first 
written  in  1388,  but  the  Harleian  Ma  repreeenU  them,  as 
they  were  to  be  exhibited  in  1000.  There  Is  a  better  copy 
of  the  same  Playes  in  the  Bodl.  Lib.  B.  N.  llC  transcribed 
by  one  William  Bedford,  1004,  but  even  in  that  we  see  but 
small  remaina  of  the  original  diction  and  orthography. 

Yer.  3684.  Hia  owen  bond]  WiOi  hia  own  hand.  So 
Gower,  Conf.  Am.  fot  76.  bb 

The  erafte  Mynenre  of  woDe  ftmda. 
And  made  doth  her  owtn  hondo, 

StealaofoLliaa. 

Tbyng  wfaidi  hotaydhit  mone  mouih. 

Yer.  3685.  the  atalkes]  The  ttepe.  Gloes.  Urr.  but  I 
rather  believe  the  renge*  to  mean  the  Hep$,  and  Mtnottaiku 
the  upright  pieeoe  of  a  ladder. 

Yer.  3638.  dum]  From  the  Sax.  olumlan,  musHtare, 
murmurar*. 

Yer.  36B8.  a  trewe  love]  What  kind  of  thing  this  was  to 
be  borne  under  the  tongue,  I  do  not  understand.  [}Bee  tha 
Gloes.  in  v.  Trewe-Love.— Add.  note^  Ed.  1798L] 

Yer.  3703.  I  swelte  and  swete]  Sweltan,  Sax.  signifies 
to  die.  Chaucer  uses  tweUe  to  signify  the  effect  of  a  great 
oppresdon  uf  spirits^  See  ver.  1358.  9690.  B.  B.  MHO. 
Hence  our  word  nUtrg  {tweltrg)  to  express  a  *^0bea^img 
heat 

Yer.  STQOi  it  wol  not  be,  eompame']  So  Ma  C.  1.  It  ia 
put,  for  the  sake  of  the  rime,  instead  of  the  Fa.  Compalne, 
compagnon.  We  use  friend  in  the  same  sense.  In  Ma 
C.  it  is  written  eompaine  /  in  some  of  the  best  MS&  cam 
bame.  The  Editions  read- 
As  hdpe  me  God  and  tweet  Saint  Jame. 

Yer.  3784.  thyn  ore]  The  Editt.  have  made  it  thp  nore. 
But  ore  is  the  right  word.  It  signifies  grace,  Jkuour, 
protection.  See  B.  G.  p.  381,  mylce  and  ore,  mureif  and 
grace*— p.  475.  in  was  ore  ich  am  ido,  in  whoee  protection  I 
am  put.  And  Li  beaiu  dieconue.  MS.  Cotton,  CaL  A.  ii. 
foL  4ft  b. 

Syr  Ly  beans  thuratede  sore, 
And  s^de ;  Maugys,  thpn  ore. 
To  drinks  lette  me  go. 

Where  thpn  ore  must  be  understood  to  mean  with  thy 
favour,  as  in  this  passage  of  Chaucer. 

Yer.  3768.  the  viretote]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  best 
MSS.  The  explanatton  of  the  word  I  leave  to  the  reodw*s 
sagacity. 

Yer.  3772.  more  tawe  on  his  dlstaf]  So  in  Froisaart.  r. 
iv.  p.  98.  Ed.  1574.  11  aura  en  href  temps  autres  ettoupet 
en  ta  quenoUle. 

Yer.  38(19.  an  hondbrede  al  aboute]  At  has  been  added 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  but.  I  believe,  unneoeaaarily. 
The  original  phraae  waa  an  hondet  brede,  an  handt 
breadth ;  ao  that  hondebrede,  aa  it  is  written  in  some  MSSL 
would  naturally  continue  to  be  pnmounoed  aa  a  tryyUable. 

Yer.  3819.  he  fond  neytber  to  sello]  This  Is  a  Fmcb 
phrase.    Fabliaux,  t.  ii.  p.  888. 

Ainc  tant  come  n  mist  h  descend 
Ne  trouva  point  de  pain  k  vandra. 

In  the  next  verse,  eelle,  for  the  sake  of  the  rime,  it  put  fas 
tiUe.  Sax.  Syl.  Fa.  tueiL  Lat.  tolum, 

Yer.  3853.  Whan  folk  ban  Uughed]  The  better  MSB. 
read — laughen,  which  therefore  is  probably  right.  Cfaauer 
sometime"!  forms  tbe  Partidpln  of  the  past  ttane 
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tna  ta  thoM  -rrit.  of  which  he  Bin  um  Oil-  Participle 

Pirf.  lo  ObHrv.  ?n  Shikeqi  p.  ai.    ■■  A  jnarkel  beler 

iBAl.    G»  m.  S31I.  •RiiUrn     71it./ari<,,  tat  HKuhrd, 

tBif-r^ 

Vcr-SaSX-Sotheai]  So  1*1 7.  m  mar  l  I><.  ntUHM. 

lo  Ihe  olhor.    [S«  Ihe  Glow.  Id  t.  Mirket-Ileler.    tn  • 

mora  modem  kutbor  la  btal  lie  marlut  Mm.  to  ^EnifX 

Ver.  3883.  Wilb  biBring)  WHS  a  Irfc*  pxl  upon  ■  pmuil 
Mlllcf.    Sn  Tir.  I7!«l-  blend  ie  Ih jn  cfc  i  Uiw  art  cUnUrd. 

merelr  la  «u  vp  and  down  Ui  Mrbl.     Pronoi  ind 

And  Il.II.VBr.  3Q1S.  klmoit  blend  l>  ralM  ayei  J  as 

■taml  c*u(H(. 

X'er.  am-   A«  hilh  «  Kke]  DwciM  bu  the  nnia 
■llorinn.    DeoiD.Introd.toD.li.    JTf  ^w^/,  rte  (imlro 

^                      AM.  not..  Ed.  KM.; 

rk<  fxr  c<t<  '1  parre  liiiMj  <(  eDpo  AiBRU,  clit  la  ealit  lin 

Tit.  3BS.  delnnui  Eimekln]  Hii  umi  wu  BIkoh,  Ttr. 

blann  brlwnn  (lilt  line  uii]  tlit  fdllontaif  of  tbs  Chardt- 

pard  Eltin.  Dodilty'i  Coll.  j~\.  4. 

AerMfnumberof  our  lumune.  bate  becD  derived  from 

Evil  In  our  uhn  Ut<  tl«lr  tvanted  Bn*— 

quAllliee  Dt  (he  mlDd.  imd  l(  i>  renwuBtite  (o  eupi-ur  Ih>l 

.1  (b.  beglnulni  thej  wer.  merely  prrwMj,  like  what  « 

ImtUllon,  11  Mr.  any  hinxlf  hid  not  k(«i«I  at  \»  the 
lei  HVn  Sonne,  el  Pel«rch,  u  111.  ..riglnjiL    CK  r  KiB/o 

cull  HhHiumu.     It  !•  probable  Ib«t(heu»af  lifrallUrf 
uiinng  the  luwer  elaiMi  nl  people. 

Ver.  39Na.  lb.  Soler  h.ll]  Thu  1.  tli.  true  mdlni-.    It 

iiatgo]  it  rtn  uut  ud  buullfuL 

our  Vnivenide.  werB  Inootporwed.  the)-  lived  Id  lodginf 

Ver.  XOL  of  ■  iDuleF  ■  ihlfisin.  or  ■  leohe]  The  pn- 
dtriYud  bom  the  fubli  of  thnlrui  wllh  tiial  title.    L.  L 

hoUKi.  cllrd  Innh  Hill..  >nd  Hoeleii.  whleh  wno  oflrfl 

OttU.    I^ker-i  Heel.  Cantib.ap.  Lrl.  Collect.  I.V.  p.  isb 

Tenum.1591.    ^»«.  p.  4SB.    BpriikiiiE  ol  one  Hedmin. 

U  OrUU,  upon  the  iJM  of  which  It  .tiindi.    AylllTe'i  IIM. 
t.  L  p.  W7-  .An  Orirl,  or  Orlal,  ou  ■  rorcli ;  (tiu  CunRe.  In 
T.  Omaun)  u  ■  &>lcr  hhii  oriBluell}  to  hive  •iimiAMl 
an  open  galUri/,  or  tali:iin>.  at  tiie  lop  of  (he  liouHi 

thmiBb  lalteriy  It  hu  betn  uKd  for  an^  upper  roam,  (wt. 

Dr^rrcL    (Idem,  In  v.eouwuu.    Waiu.  ClaKad  Mat 

p.(«.  ■boBl  h*U  hour  mS\^  «™,  A.IL  Ih.  ».f  .«v 

•«  tflf»«>  (1  AsHl  FarUamiMi.    US.  CUlIon.  Neio.  D.  tL 

Bitt.ofI-:i>g.Po,p.«inolon. 

Ycr.  4011.  Btrnthir;^  I  cannot  Snd  in;  plue  of  tbis  nun* 

tlen  of  Ihie  InatiK,  MS.  lUrU  30S.  *M-a  ■ndlv  jirfiw  <k 

nndeml  a  la  mt  luvrt  U  rrimi  .■  Id  u  old  Knuinh 

rmUin,  MS.  HarU  Sak  l*e  Mrr  n^  i»»d  prjwif.-  uid  Id 

inolher,  Ma  /fori.  1308.  nlddi  prinr  l.wr.    Our  MllUor 

JmI  point  out  a  few  parliculm  In  "lileh  Ibeir  Upgusie 

OMpWw,  M^<  ver.  WBH.  W  .tinif,  U..I  prince  wu  eon- 

1.  The]>  (ermlnals  Ihe  Ihlnl  permw  HlBimUr.  and  Uia 

Ver.  X/PS.  Kt  h1<  bowve]  m,  Asnl.     Bo  in  Tr.  U.  III. 

TTi.  ax  »..ir»!  oluM  I  fill  iignUM  a  lin»<  ^cn-  «  <ap. 

AM  In  p.   I>.  foW  L  Beljnntu  It   La»  un  di'Klibid  in 

Hirkii  1  gai  .■  wgg/s  i  faUa. 

Bhil  DO  tBgiiul  l«  bli  urYlM  ven  no  illte  *Ab. 

tXhejuiea  In  «  great  nuinb«-ofwordi.  Hhk^hChaumr 
in  other  place.  »ril«  wllh  0/ as  wo  for  .o;  Uobk  for 

Jiov.i./i-afor/F-iP.ver.Wl,  1  SflBM  end  anuferfrunet 

and  mw,  die.  Tli.l  Ihli  waa  [he  Northom  proMlM  nppan 

Hood  ud  Clp  bcin?  muilly  coyerlngl  fer  the  bend,  U 

fn<m  (lio  followlni  DOWl    tlbt.  Abbat.  PipewtlL  MiHuat. 

Ang.  T.  t  p.  sift    El  ■denduiD  quod  Honaehl  (erMM 

oq  Y«.  im. 

KrtpwTODtln  cordinonriiliiAiijK.  piaBaAmce. 

Ttr.  3997.  »  long  f%r.,A^J  It  <ipp<«ni  from  Ter.  X!S.  Uiel 

:i.  Mioy  of  their  wordi  are  of  the  obaolate  Haioi  fotm  i 

n<i  ter.  tU3I.  *fliin  for  *»i>ii;  ver-M7S.iell4ttt  tfirwkfcJirr 

wh^  elt.    p«,e(fc  Ffc  In  tb«.  Iloie.  rignllM  >  l»p 

In  an)  ulhet  part  of  bit  wrilinga  auch  aline  a*  ver. UU. 

uiil  Hk,  who  faonnir  pfodun  no  mulhorltyfnr  auch  ma 

ihoorh  1  «ni  not  piepuwd  to  prore  Uwt  plttol.  wen  at- 

rM  in  the  pockel  In  Cbuicer-e  lime. 

e»  al»  ver.  we*.  1 1» ,  ver.  41W.    Thou  U. 

Ver.  ajS*.  ■  mwliolbBltr]   Oni  lAar  *a)sii  fuarrrli  In 

Tcr.4(n;.Ihope]  rfjrprrl.    Ita^lBntbamereeipeo. 

m^rkiU  mit  Ihe  UtoMU?-    But,  vcordlnr  lu  Mr.  [IpUn, 

Ullon  0(  a  future  evenl.  whether  r»d  Or  .vl[.  aa  ,A.,(; 

j  186 
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Gb.  iin4  spero  Lat.  often  do.  80  in  ShakeqMare^  Ant. 
andCL 

IcMMiot  Aope 
Caesar  and  Anthony  ahall  weU  greet  together. 

Vrr.  403&  answered]  Sax.  andnoarodt  is  a  eomponnd 
wonl  of  AiTD.  e&ntrat  and  «iraran,  whi^,  in  the  Idandfo, 
signifies  dicere.  BartiioL  AnL  Dan.  p.  600L  Thorbiorg 
■rarar.  TT^orbiorga  dieiL  This  etymology  accounts  for 
its  being  accented  upon  the  middle  syllahle  lingered 
See  Ter.  412& 

Ver.  4063L  to  the  wolf  thus  spake  the  maro]  The  story 
alluded  to  is  told  of  a  mule  in  Cent  Nov.  AnL  N.  91.  The 
Mule  pretends,  that  his  name  is  written  upon  the  bottom 
of  his  hind-foot.  The  Wolf  attempting  to  read  it,  the 
Mule  gives  him  a  kick  on  the  forehead  and  kills  him. 
Upon  which  the  Fox,  who  was  present,  obsenres,  Ogni 
hmomo,  dU  ta  UUera,  nam  i  savio.  There  is  a  similar 
story  ot  a  Wolf  and  a  Mare,  in  tkt  mtott  deUetable  Bittory 
^Refnard  Ou  Fox.  EdiL  170I.  ch.zTiiL  but  whether  that 
story  be  in  Gaston's  edition ;  whether  it  be  in  the  Dutch 
book  from  which  Cazton  translated  ;  whether  the  Dutoh 
hook  be  an  original  composition  or  a  transUtion ;  when 
it  was  written,  Jfcc,  are  all  pointi^  upon  which  I  wish 
to  be  informed  by  some  more  knowing  Antiquary.  I  will 
Just  obsenre  that  <me  of  the  foxes  tricks,  ch.  xIy.  seems  to 
be  alluded  to  by  Richal  de  BerbeilTeil  {Richard  de  Berbf- 
Mieux)  a  Provenfal  poet,  who  died  in  1383.  QuadriOt  t.  U. 
p.  144.  I  will  cite  the  passage  from  MS.  CrqflM.  foL  excL 
though  I  do  not  understand  the  last  clause. 

Ane  Ranart  dlaengrin 

Tan  gen  no  sap  Tenjar, 

Qan  10  fix  esoorsar, 

EU  dit  per  escfaimir 

Chapds  H  pan  Com  eu  fia  no  malr. 

R^jmard  here  seems  to  haTc  procured  Isegrim's  skin  to  be 
stript  oir,  to  moke  him  a  hood  and  glove*.  In  the  English, 
he  procures  the  Wolfes  shoes  to  be  pulled  off  and  put  upon 
hU  own  feeL 

Yer.  4099.  a  levesell]  This  word  is  plainly  derived  from 
the  Sax.  lefe,  folium,  and  setl,  iedea.  Metetel  Is  a  word  of 
the  same  form.  Peter  of  Langt.  p.  334.  **  It  neghed  nere 
meteeeL**  It  was  near  the  time  of  sitting  doven  to  dinner. 
A  levesell  therefore  signifies  a  leaf g  seat,  aa  arbour.  It 
may  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Persones  Talc, 
p.  \6&.  **  right  as  the  gajf  levesell  at  the  Taverne  is  signs  nf 
the  vein  that  is  in  the  celler.** 

Ver.  <094.  make  a  clerkes  berde]  f.  e.  cheat  him,  Faire  la 
barbe.  Fa.  Is  to<Aa»f,or  trim  the  beard  ;  but  Chaucer  trans- 
lates the  phrase  literally,  at  least  when  he  uses  it  in  its  me- 
taphorical sense.  See  ver.  5943.  and  H.  of  F.  iL)81.  Boccaoe 
has  the  same  metaphor.  Decam.  viii.  la  Speaking  of  some 
exorbitant  cheats,  he  says,  that  they  applied  themaelve*— 
*'  non  a  radere  wm  a  seortieare  huomini : '  and  a  little  lower 
— **  si  a  soavemente  la  barhiera  saputo  tnenare  il  rasoio." 

Ver.  41.18.  chalons]  Whatever  they  were,  they  probably 
w«ir«  so  called  from  their  being  made  at  Chalons.  The 
Glossary  interprets  them  to  be  blankets  ;  but  a  passage  in 
the  Monast.  v.  il.  p.  720.  would  rather  lead  one  to  snppoee 
them  coverlets .'— aut  pannos  pictos,  qui  vocantur  Chatuns, 
loco  lectistemlL 

Ver.  4S0&  a  cokenay]  That  this  is  a  term  of  contempt, 
borrowed  originally  frum  the  kitcbeti,  is  very  probable.  A 
Cook,  in  the  base  Latinity,  was  called  Coquinator  and 
Coquinarius,  from  either  of  which  Cokenajf  might  easily 
be  derived.    In  P.  P.  foL  zxzv.  b. 

And  yet  I  say  by  my  soule  I  have  no  salt  bacon, 
Ne  no  cokenep  by  Christe  coloppes  to  make. 

It  seems  to  signify  a  Cook.    And  so,  perhaps,  in  the  Tur* 
nament  of  Tottenham.    Anc  Poet.  L  ii.  p.  S4. 

At  that  feast  were  they  serrsd  in  rich  amy ; 
Every  five  and  five  had  a  cokenep. 

That  is,  1  suppose,  a  cook,  or  scullion,  to  attend  them. 

In  those  rimes  ascribed  to  Hugh  Bigot,  which  Camden 
has  published,  Brit.  coL  451.  (upon  what  authority,  1 
knowDoti 


"  Were  I  In  my  castle  of  Bnngey 

*'  Upon  the  river  of  Waveney, 

**  I  would  ne  care  for  the  long  of  Codeneg." 

The  author,  in  calling  London  Coekeneg,  might  poHlblj 
allude  to  that  imaginary  oountxy  of  idleness  and  luxury, 
which  was  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Cokaigne,  or 
Coeagns  ;  a  name  which  Hickea  has  sheivn  to  be  derived 
from  Coquina.  Gr.  A.  8.  p.  S31.  He  has  there  published 
an  excellent  description  of  the  cimntrjf  of  Cokaigne.  in  old 
English  verse,  but  probably  translated  from  the  Freadb. 
At  least  the  French  have  had  the  same  fable  among  them, 
for  Boileau  plainly  alludes  to  IL    Sat.  vi. 

Paris  est  pour  un  riche  un  paSs  de  Coeagne. 

The  festival  of  La  Coeagna  at  Naples,  described  by  Kejsler, 
T.  IL  p.  309.  appears  to  have  the  same  foundation.  It  pfo- 
bably  commenced  under  the  Norman  government.  There 
is  a  mock-heroic  poem,  in  the  Sicilian  dialect,  entitled  La 
Cuceagna  eonquistata,  by  Gio.  Battista  Basill,  Balemu 
1674.  in  which  the  description  of  falma  eittd  di  Cuecognm 
b^Cinsthus: 

Sedi  Cuceagna  sutta  una  montagna 
Di  furmaggiu  grattatu,  et  havi  in  dma 
DI  maoearuni  una  candara  magna. 

Ver.  4318.  Him  thar  noC\  I  have  restored  this  old  word, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  best  MSSb  in  this  and  other 
places.  See  ver.  5911. 591&  IJ947. 17301.  It  is  derived  fram 
the  Sax.  thearfian,  neeesse  habere  i  and  is  generally  used 
as  an  ImpersonaL  **  Him  behoveth  not  to  vsinne  or  acq;uirt 
good,  that  doth  evlL"  I  have  ventured  to  substitute  wlnnie 
instead  of  the  common  reading  vene,  of  which  I  ooud 
make  no  sens&   M&  B.  8.  reads.  He  mag  nought  wihu  w. 

y«r.  4S4&  a  Jacke  of  Dover]  The  general  purport  of  this 
phnae  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  following  line ;  but 
the  particular  meaning  I  have  not  bten  able  to  investlgatak 

Ver.  434&  of  thy  penelee]  an  old  Soke  <tf  Kokerg,  which 
I  have  consulted  upon  this  occasion,  MS.  Harl.  4016.  has  a 
receipt  for"  Gose  or  capon /arc^d,**  but  it  does  not  mention 
parseleg.  It  only  says  in  general  terms, «'  Take  yolkes  of 
eyeron  (eggee)  hard  ysodde  and  hew  hem  smale  with  the 
Aer6e#— and  caste  therto  pouder  of  ginger  peper  canell  and 
salt  and  grapes  in  tgme  cf  gere.*  I  have  lately  met  with 
another,  I  suppose,  the  true,  receipt  for  stuffing  a  Gootte  in 
MS.  EarU  879.  It  begins—"  Take  percelg  and  swynis  greco 
or  sewet  of  a  shcpe  and  parboyle  hem,  &c.** 

Ver.  4355.  soth  play  quade  spef]  As  this  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Flemish  proverb,  I  have  inserted  spel  fnim  MS8. 
Ask.  1.  2.  instead  of  the  common  reading  plag.  Spel.  in 
Taur.  is  Iwtust  as  quads,  or  quaed,  is  malus.  Sir  John 
Harrington,  in  his  Apologie  qf  Poetrie,  quotes  an  old  saying 
of  the  same  import.    Soth  bourde  is  no  bourde. 

Ver.  4.175.  riding-~in  Chepc]  There  were  sometimee 
Justs  in  Cheapside.  HoUings.  v.  ii.  p.  348.  But  perhapa 
any  procession  may  be  meant.  MSS.  Ask.  1. 2.  read  revel. 

Ver.  4377-  And  til  J  And  is  added. 

Ver.  4394.  theg  play]  So  MS.  C.    All  the  rest  read  he. 

Ver.  44ia  a  louke]  A  receiver  to  a  thief,  Sp.  Sk.  Thia 
explanation,  I  believe.  Is  a  mere  fancy,  but  I  have  nothing 
better  to  propose. 

Ver.  44SI.  Our  Ho«te  saw  wel]  Concerning  the  time  of 
day  meant  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  following  lines,  see  the 
Discourse  9cc  $.  v. 

Ver.  44M.  AiiUkins  maidenhcde]  A  common  phraser 
P.  P.  foL  viL  a.  h. 

Ye  have  no  more  merit  of  masse  ne  of  houres 

Than  MaUtin  of  hire  magdctihood,  that  no  man  dsalreth. 

Ver.  4467.  But  Chaucer]  So  MSS.  C,  1.  Ask.  1.  2.  In  the 
Editt.  it  had  been  strangely  corrupted  into  That 

Ver.  4477*  In  youthe  he  made  of  Ceys]  The  story  of 
Ceyx  and  Alcyone  Is  related  in  the  introduction  to  the 
poem,  which  was  for  sume  time  called  "  the  Dreme  q^ 
Chaucer,"  but  which,  In  the  MSa  Fairf.  16.  and  Bod.  fiSa 
is  more  properly  entitled  "  the  booke  qfthe  Duchesge."  The 
following  note,  which  has  been  prefixed  to  it  in  all  thr 
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pufd  tff  6r  Btatkciia  IlLe  Due 
rrliht  labUoonJnMure.   C 


Lnn&ttgD  of  wliBt  Una  bwn  utinutHt  in  (be  DboontiiD 
n.  1  tbat  Iha  Cuitetbiu?  TiU«  wcro  Ibe  trork  of  hi* 


ud  pcihip.  lb.  Lc|F»d.  ItHlf  afford. 

Ult 

Df  njl-mnoattm  li  Kenilnglx  UBflniili. 

ntM  lo  Hmry,  iddal  kh  of  Hcn>T  IV 

i>  Ihg  tuUawliig  poHagr.      •'  A>  Cluill 

F>1I1 

Clmpatn  and  rniluTniOll,  wbiUB  biHinln  srs  In  lb« 
Ji^IHtdl ;  ftDd  ^19  chunitfKUd  elBbL  olbm,  of  wbam  Uierv 
jiraiui  blilorlet  In  (he  LtK^ndv,  u  wi  bmra  H  &L  pnaent. 

Ygr.  UaS.  The  plnlnl  uf  Dvlinlre]  Thla  radlnn  <>  tnp- 
parud  bj'  KTcnil  >ta!l.  u[  nilil<lJlii«  natlxicllri  but  Ihe 
b*lter  copk*  nid  Diant,  ujd  MS.  A*  4f^it  Then  !■  a 
Ajnipb  Cfant  Iti  Oirlil,  Metnm.  1.  r.  wbo  wcvpa  bnvulf 

Tn.Ult.  TDHiuH,IhBtmaiclcpeI>ie[ld«]  Bantbu 
nwia.  i  iblnli.  ihe  ilaugliMn  u(  l>laiu.  who  oulaidtd 
ulih  lh«  Mmo,   uid  ocn  chui|<id  inio  Pin.     Orld, 

V.r.  ISJi  wlUi  IxwetHlis]  So  Ml  A.    Tbo  olhir  nad- 

n  C— hev;  bilib  11.  t.  1.— hiiii  ow  biDk..  B—hKi 


llppobti^u  pmlor. 


M  (|WC<M,  owHtfla  n.naf, 
Ktt  BertmiaoQue  uioor, 
at  PoDdi  <I  uilta  Tnihii 
itor  at  ndoutn  Tbaln. 
IIB  dlotit  Muo,  HUO  ^BtM, 
[.■tUiiatilUtitoNBii. 
nil,  ^jiptuipirtiirtt  ulei, 
,  Itglt,  pialift  Ronu  gaiL 


"  Or  ■huui  mn  bnOt  Tb^M  Um  dtH. ' 
:b  nlfbt  laid  una  to  CD^jBoton, 

"  Or  wbuu  l>kU(|i  bmdt  Tbabs  lb*  cttsa." 
I  lut  phriH  la  FroDoh.     Baa  Froiiaiirt,  t.  L  c.  SI. 
in>  lUnii  la  cIM  at  tDflnai. 

!r.  tru.  O  Km  o  At]rm]  &>  A.    Otbar  MSS. 

.  Jlluulr.  AU^Hr,  AUatr.  Alatir.  I  iin  not  AiUn- 
r  eaDu^b  to  datarmlba  whlofa  la  tb«  rifbt  wojd. 
or.  BrnH.  ud  otllitT,  Fa.  alfnUr  U  HirHI  a  Jirt,  li 
inf.   Butirbatbartbalatnaacuihanaiijiiaoalian, 


a  eiKtUoaaa  aliit  dabUaa,  nU  In  divit 


tivJtataaeonmii  quitoaiifoRat  Dmncra  r^*»—«*iw  deblln 
ilincta.  kc  It  ia  takM  baa  litir  Blnltnum  bj  on 
Id.  MS.  Sort.  80.  £ikt  Itta. 

•  tbs  Miowla 


Vor.tMl.  Oaodenwojlal 
paHoge  InnB  tha  Huiiu  of  ft 

rewllD}?!  adopted  la  tl 


«IL  SniptraiiinfanialiMUlo 
na;iii  tnarUtUtmilnu  at  rttjirTta,  Eitrrma  faiidll 
b.>mirun   m  imwumir   lit  malatum.    Thg    Kdltt.   nwl 

\\<r.  IftU.  fotfr-hol]  Haiini.  trit*  >"  UTtdidon.     Bca 
Oi>.t[,  Coaf.  ADLlOLIiia. 

Aad  ftnlh  with  all  moae/aU  hoU 
Uiitalatbauwa— 

S«  Hi*!  R.  n.  vn.  Haul  1(  pM,  In  FnSDfa,  bu  [be  aama 
■iKnmotJHi.    Cotfrava,  In  t.    So  that  I  iliDuld  asipecl 
hot.  Id  cor  pliraaa»  lo  ba  a  nrmptloB  of  lumL 
Vnr.  MMl.  Tba  follawtnj  plot  of  tba  Knlitbt  afalnit 


la  oollecUon,  ik  JekaaUa 
ti0.  17  D.  ri.   Tba  Bral  pi 


■■r.  SM.  SiXB  BH  wold  aaml  Baa  Oowar,  CnV>  ■«• 
aaoUMt  ■Irni—T'"".  wbleh  baa  bi 


\, 
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NOlTiS  ON  THE  CANTERBURY  TALEa 


with  the  nae  wordi,  w.  MSft  our  Author  agreet  with 
Gower,  ibid.  fcL  35.  a  k 

Ver.  A5f7.  your  Cottanoe]  I  haTo  addod  pour,  for  the 
aake  of  the  metro. 

Ver.  fiV«.  Bat  Iltel  while]  In  Marg.  C  L  A  mane 
ueque  ad  T>9qMimm  mutahitur  tonpua.  tenant  tympanum 
tt  gaudent  ad  aonmn  organi,  ice. 

Yet.  5S5S.  Who  lived  erer]  lUd.  Qnis  unquam  uni- 
oam  diem  totam  in  sua  dQectione  duzit  Joeundam  7  quem 
In  aliqua  parte  diei  reatus  ooneclenti«,  tIs.  impetus  ir«, 
vel  motua  oononpiaocatic  non  turbaidt ;  quem  liTor.  Tel 
ardor  aTarltis,  Tel  tumor  euperhia  non  rezaTit.  quem 
aliqua  jaotnra,  rtH  offenaa,  Tel  paario  non  oommorerit,  &o. 

Yer.  A583.  I  have  already  glTeq  my  reaaona  for  following 
the  hest  MSa  in  placing  thia  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of 
Bathe  next  to  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale.  Diaoourae,  Ao. 
I  XTi.  The  want  of  a  few  veraee  to  oonneot  this  Prologue 
with  the  preceding  Tale  was  pcrcetTod  long  ago ;  and  the 
defect  was  attempted  to  he  supplied  hy  the  author  of  the 
followiug  lines,  which  In  BIS.  B.  are  preHzed  to  the  oom> 
men  Prologue^ 

Onre  ooet  gan  tho  to  loke  up  anon. 
Oode  men,  quod  he,  heiteneth  eTeridMrna^ 
At  erere  mote  I  drjnka  wyn  or  ale, 
This  mardiant  hath  itold  a  meiy  tale, 
Howe  Januarie  hadde  a  lither  Jape, 
His  wyf  put  in  hii  hood  an  ape. 
But  hereof  I  wfl  leve  off  as  now. 
Dame  wyf  of  Bathe,  quod  he,  I  pray  jm 
Telle  us  a  tale  now  nexte  after  this. 
(Sir  cost,  quod  she,  so  god  my  soule  hUs, 
As  I  ftiUy  thereto  wfl  oonsente. 
And  also  it  is  myn  hole  entmite. 
To  done  yow  alle  dlsporte  as  that  I  can. 
But  holds  me  excused  ;  I  am  a  woman. 
I  can  not  reherse  as  these  derins  kune. 
And  riyt  anon  she  hath  hir  tale  bygunne. 

Experience  ice. 

The  same  lines  are  In  MS&  Bed.  C  and  (.  1  print  them 
here,  in  order  to  Justify  myself  for  not  Inserting  tliem  in 
thetezL 

Ver.  5696.  I  have  wedded  Atc]  After  this  Terse,  the 
alx  following  are  in  MSS.  C.  1.  UA.  C.  S.  and  in  Bdit. 
Ca.2. 

Of  whiche  I  have  pyked  out  the  beste 

Bothe  of  here  nether  purs  and  of  here  dieste. 

INvene  scoles  maken  parfyt  clerkes. 

And  diverse  practyk  in  many  sondiy  werkes 

Maken  Uie  werkman  parfyt  seUrly: 

Of  five  husbondes  scoleryng  am  I, 

Wdoome  the  sixths  Ace. 

If  these  lines  are  not  Chaucer's,  they  are  certainly  more 
in  his  manner  than  the  generality  of  the  imitations  of 
him.  Perhaps  he  wrote  them,  and  afterwards  blotted 
them  out.  They  come  In  but  awkwardly  here,  and  he 
lias  used  the  principal  Idea  in  another  place.  March.  T. 
ver.  9301. 

Ver.  5657.  The  dart  is  sette]  See  Lydg.  Boe.  fol.  zxvf. 

And  oft  it  happeneth,  he  that  hath  best  ron 
Doth  not  the  spare  like  his  desert  possede. 

Vor.  5677'  I  graont  it  wel.  I  have  non  envie. 

Though  maidenhed  preferre  bigamie]  6o  these  two 
verses  stand,  without  any  material  difference,  in  all  the 
MS8L  If  they  are  right,  we  must  understand  prtftrrt  to 
sign  ify  the  same  as  be  prtf erred  to.  Knowing  no  example 
of  such  a  oonstruction,  I  have  ventured  at  an  alteration  of 
the  text.  It  might  have  been  as  well,  perhaps,  to  have 
left  tho  first  line  untouched,  and  to  have  corrected  the  se* 
eond  only  thus : 

Thougit  maidenhed  heprtfer^d  to  bigamle. 

Ver.  5681.  a  lord  in  hb  boushold]  Bee  2  Tfan.  11.  Sa 

Ver.  5784.  writcth  Ptholomee]  In  the  Margin  of  M&  C. 
L  is  the  following  quotation :  i^i  per  alio*  non  eorrigiturt 
tdii  per  ipsum  eorrlgentur.  But  I  cannot  find  any  such 
passage  in  the  AlmageeU.  I  suspect  that  the  Wife  of 
Bathes  oopy  of  Ptolemy  was  very  different  from  any  that 


I  have  been  able  to  meet  with.    See  another  quotation 
from  him,  ver.  5906. 

Ver.  5799.  The  bacon— «t  Donmow}  See  Blount's  Ant. 
Tenures,  p.  162.  and  P.  P.  446.  This  whimsical  InsUtn- 
tion  was  not  peculinr  to  Dunmow.  There  was  the  same  In 
Bretagne.  •«ArAbbaIe  Sainct  Melaine,  prteRemies,y  a, 
plus  de  six  cttis  ans  sont,  un  cost^  de  lard  encore  tout  firais 
et  non  eorrompu ;  et  neantmoins  vou^  et  ordonn^  aux  pte> 
mien,  qui  par  an  et  Jour  ensemble  maries  out  veecn  san 
debet,  grondement,  et  sans  s'en  repentir."  Coniee  d'Eu- 
trap,  t.  IL  p.  161. 

Ver.  5810.  Sweren  and  lien]  Rom,  delaR.  ver.  190IX 

Car  plus  hardiment  que  nulx  home 
Ceitainement  Jurent  et  mentant. 

Ver.  5811.  (I  say  not  this]  This  parenthesis  seems  to  bt 
imther  belonging  to  Chaooer  himself  than  to  the  Wife  o 


Ver.  5814.  Shal  bersn  hem  on  bond]  fikol  mcke  Vum 
bdieve  JiUeeip,  the  cow  Is  teeotf.  The  latter  words  m«y 
either  signify  that  the  cow  ia  motf,  or  tmade  ^/teood. 
Which  of  the  two  Is  the  preferable  InterpretatioQ,  It  will 
Ve  safest  not  to  determine,  till  we  can  discover  the  old 
story  to  which  this  phrase  seems  to  be  a  prorerbial 
allusi<m. 

Ver.  5817.  Sire  olde  Kaynard]  Cagnard,  or  Coiffnetrd, 
was  a  French  term  of  reproach,  which  seems  to  have  bectn 
originally  derived  from  Canit.  Menage,  In  v.  In  the  fol- 
lowing qieech  it  would  be  endless  to  produce  all  Chaucer's 
Imitations.  The  beginning  is  from  the  fragment  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  quoted  by  St,  Jerome,  c.  Jovln.  1.  L,  and  by  John 
<kf  Salisburp^  Polycrat.  1.  viiL  c.  xi.  See  also  Bouu  de  la 
R.  Ter.  8867*  et  suiv. 

Ver.  5882.  chambersre]    A  ehamber-mmid,     Fr.     Sea 


Son  variek  ek  sa  diamberiere, 
Auasi  sa  seur  et  sa  nourriee 
Et  sa  mere,  si  moult  n'est  nice. 

Jtosi.  dela  R.  14480. 

Ver.  592S.  in  the  apostles  name]  See.  1  Tim.  tt.  9L 

Ver.  6042.  Metellius]  This  story  is  told  by  Pliny.  Nnt 
Hist  1.  xiv.  c  13.  of  one  Meeeniut  /  but  Chaucer  probably 
followed  Valerius  Maximus,  L  vL  a  3. 

Ver. 6049.  In  woman  vlnolent]  Rom,  dela  R,  14S28. 

Car  pulsque  f emme  est  enyvrde 
El  n'a  point  en  soy  de  deffenee. — 

Ver.  6065.  Seint  Joce]  or  Josse,  Sanetus  Judocus,  was  a 
Saint  of  Ponthieu.  Voeab.  Ilagiol.  prefixed  to  Menage^ 
EtymoL  Fr. 

Ver.  6137.  visitations]  Rom  de  la  R.  12492. 

Souvent  voise  k  la  mere  Efl^, 
Et  teoe  visitations 
Aux  nopoes,  aux  processions, 
Aux  jeux,  aux  festes,  aux  caroles.''^ 

Ver.  6151.  bobance]  Boasting,  pride.  Fn.  en  orgudl  ek 
en  bobans.  Froissart,  v.  iv.  c.  7<>*  In  the  Editt.  It  Is  boo, 
tance.  The  thought  in  the  next  lines  Is  taken  Ihmi  Bom, 
delaR.  13914. 

Moult  a  scuris  povre  reeours, 
Et  met  en  grand  perfl  la  druge, 
Qui  n'a  qu^ung  paituys  i  reftige. 

Ver.  6191->4.  These  four  lines  are  wanting  in  MSS.  A* 
Ask.  1.  2.  and  several  others.    And  so  are  the  eight  lines 
from  ver.  6201.  to  ver.  6208.  incl.    They  oertalnly  migh& 
vex>'  well  be  spared. 

Ver.  6216.  with  his  fist]  MS.  A.  reads-.on  tke  Iptto^-ooA 
so  does  Ed.  Cs.  2.  with  the  addition  of  (what  waa  at  first  «a 
maiyinal  gloss)  on  the  Cheke-  In  support  of  this  readloi^ 
It  may  be  observed,  that  Sir  Thomas  More,  among  many 
Chaucerian  phrases,  has  this,  in  his  Merrp  Jett  ^  «  Sef- 
ieeukt  Ac. 

And  with  his  fist 
Upon  the  Ifftt 
He  gave  him  mdi  a  btow^— 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CANTEABUBY  TALES. 


I]  Tbii  li  Ulomllr  bra  VuLHu, 
iLilt,  qoDd  «Am  eapiU  aptrlo  lOria 
Bb  (iTn  lh«  nuuB  of  thli  agnriur. 


Va.  sac  Tiloli,  ud  Tbtopbnit]  6i 
■ijlnaaf  ifafHioo  tmUKaiii  thsD 
1 1o  Ibantt  of  tli«  oont«ptf  of  thli  volu 


w  Hi  M  Tygfuli^  but  OH.  whn 


prlBtod  fat.  JTidbH  ulffusi.  Vm.  10 
b;  OHilpptu  I  ewuul  (MB. 
Ttr.  aui.  WUoli  book  wu  thn]  I 


whJcfa 


might  1» 


tlHZodlmlD 


i]  In  the  old  AMnlocT.a  PluHtmi 

«d  to  SXBTt  [U  ItnnfHt 
dUsd  ita  DaJctllDn,  i> 

Uia  BuItUlon  of  Vcdiu  wh  In  l>iKU,  (Ha  ■!» 

ud  bur  Del«lbin  of  ooun*  In  rirp*.    But  in 

aiH  li  th*  vilUv  ud  til*  tjiBft 
Tba  lut  th«  J07  and  Iba  Ijaynfa 


Tba  radda  be]  Maal  of  tha  following  liutnnaaa 
Hd  In  tfaa  Oiblota  mkWI  ad  RnJUmm  dt  nm 
rsrc  Saa*lasilnLd(IaJt.S1tCigeia.*t(ul(. 
I.  Of  LUnn— and  of  Lucia]  In  tba  BfUltla 


In  both  pliuaa  It  1 
laLUift  ■!  pain 


11  l>  naed  lltarnllj  In  tba  Conrt  of 
a  tba  nlihltntala  la  iatd..u  crw  awi 
t.ltiflilrfaU.ai mfkuntaU.    Intb* 


tl  Iba  axplolU  of  oar  Brilitb  bt 


S*  Intnnt  &lt  flbla  w^blar. 

La  Bnt.  Ua.  CMIs*.    TIMLA.T. 
Tar.  SML  foarle]  f^crte.  Fn.  Itnn  Fii.  tba  Fnnob  i 


Plata.  IT  ill  crnr  aoDlsiI  wTllan  bad  takn  tha  I 
bla  patna  to  lof^nrq  oa  opoo 
barjtaaadoaa.  OLInikDa 


otbara ba laja— Sd  InAtigUt  ipuddam  di 
aiaHttM,tMUtr> 


Van  a  Damon  tut  fftnttU,  bat 
uw  ramutiv  appaara  10  hava  raanoblad  tba  OobtHttt  aa 
daaBribadbrOrdarlo.  Vital.  Lt.  p.  SH.    Bptaklng  of  lh« 


r 


lu  M«k  f  uRti  mfactl.  at 


almpUdtatoB  darldal -Tbli  ti  t 

aaouifiot.nr  iTap,  gMI*  waa  luad  to 

niaiur  BigSfi  Brtam.  A.  &  B.  L  and  Dtmjiaa't  Xft- 

It  ahould  ba  ob^rrad,  tbal  tba  Portuni^  BoootdEnf  10 
Oarns.  wara  of  tba  tna  Faarr  ^m,  UatuTi  puiiul  Mml- 
dium  pettleii  nam  kattnUi.    Bnl_IbaD  Indisd  Ifaarvaia 

'"  irullu,/acUeBtnaffatd.    1 


ibkb  loaa  BDdar  tbt  uma  af  Um  KiiMatiu.  or  XIpU- 
Pllnr  call*  tba  EphlalUa  F*<mtnim  fa  qn4iU 
~~.  L  Sfl*  lb  Tba  Iiuiatttt  howarari  aa  Chanoi 


dSS.  II  measa  fivrn  jkawt'iv  at  italtr-fyirt. 
LaJ4IX  LaComtfldayiandnaeatolllou^ioara 
in  Joui  adTlnl  i|n1l  alia  nllir  tn  la  riMir*-at 

1  In  a  110.  be  m)t,  tbat  Bdnrd  UL  had  wItM 


*  OobaUniib.T.  DnC^nia.  Oloaa.  Or  t.  KsfaAaL 

t  1  ibaU  ban  aofraol  *  ".T^»-fc*  of  ua  own  In  tba  Dlt 

conraa  Ae.  n.  fir    1  bava  luppoacd  tbat  SbaliaapHra  ndgbt 

bara  lUlaatd  Dnrton  la  bll  FaaiT  intam.    I  hiTa  alno 

abavrad  Ibat  ilMi  IXivl,  wfakb  ma  Bot  pablUhad  tin  ISO, 

"SBUt 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


d*oIseaax,  et  blen  aoizaate  couples  de  forts  chiens  et 
autant  de  lerrien :  dont  il  alloit,  chaeun  jour,  ou  en  chaoe 
ou  en  riviere,  ainsl  qu«  il  Iny  pUdaoit.  fit^re  Thopaa  is 
dcacrlbed  at  following  thia  knightly  sport,  Ter.  1368& 

He  eoude  hunts  at  the  wflde  ders. 

And  ride  on  banldng>br  the  river* 

With  grqr  goshank  on  hoode. 

%  ar  67101  Ful  sdde  up  riseth]  Dante,  Pnrg;  TiL  121. 

Rade  ToKe  risnrge  per  U  rami 
L*hutnana  proUtate :  et  questo  Tuole 
Qnei  die  la  da,  perdie  da  se  si  diiamL 


Ver.  6741*  For  gentiUesse]  A  great  deal  of  this  reasoning 
U  copied  from  Boethius  de  ConsoL  1.  iiL  Pr.  0.  See  also 
.H.B.9180.Aseq. 

For  TiHaaie  maketh  TiDelne, 

And  by  his  dedes  a  diorle  is  seine,  dve. 

Ver.  6777*  Poverte  is  hateftol  good]  In  this  commendation 
of  PoYerty,  our  author  seems  plainly  to  hare  had  in  Tiew 
the  following  passage  of  a  fabulous  oonferenoe  between  the 
Bmperour  Adrian  and  Becundus  the  philoeopher,  reported 
by  Vincent  of  BeauTais,  Spec  Hiator.  L  x.  c.  71 .  Quid  est 
Paupertasf  OdfbiU  banumt  sanitatis  mater;  remotio 
ourarum;  tapietUia  repertrlxg  negotium  sine  damno; 
paueteio  aheque  ealunmiaf  sine  sollidtudine  fellcitafc 
What  Vincent  has  there  published  appears  to  hare  been 
eztraoted  ftoin  a  larger  coUeotion  of  Onomee  under  the 
name  of  Secundusb  which  are  still  extant  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  See  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  L  tL  c.  x.  and  M&  HarL  399. 
The  author  of  Pierce  Plottghwutn  has  quoted  and  para- 
phrased the  same  passage,  foL  7& 

Ver.  6781.  elenge]  Strai^fe  s  probably  from  the  old  Fa. 
esUdngn^.    So  in  the  Cudkow  and  Nightingale,  Tsr.  1  lA 

Thy  songes  ben  so  doiipie  in  good  i^y 

And  in  P.  P.  fol.  3.  b. 

Where  the  cat  Is  a  kiten,  the  court  is  fbll  denge. 

See  also  foL  46.  b.    [See  the  Glosa.  in  r.  Elenge.  Add.  nota 
Ed.  1798.2 

Ver.  6797*  For  illthe,  and  elde  also,  so]  Though  none  of 
the  MSS.  that  I  hare  seen,  authorize  the  insertion  of  the 
second  $0,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary. 

Ver.  6858.  auctoritees]  Auet^fritas  was  the  usual  word 
tor  what  we  call  a  text  of  Scripture.  MS.  //arL  106.  la 
Expositio  auetoritatiSt  Majus  gaudium  super  uno  pecca- 
tore.  Ibid.  21.  Expositio  auctxnitatiSt  Ststit  populus  de 
longe  *c 

Ver.  6931.  the  nale]  the  Ale-houte.  P.  P.  fol.  32.  b. 

And  than  satten  some  and  songe  at  the  nale. 

Skinner  Buppnees  it  tobe  a  corruption  o(  inn-ale,  which  Is  not 
impossible.  [See  the  Gloss,  in  y.  Nate.  Add.  note.  Ed.  1796.] 

Ver.  6M9.  an  old  ribibe]  He  calls  her  below,  yer.  71 5A. 
an  olde  rebekke.  They  were  both  names  for  the  same 
musical  Instrument  See  Menage,  in.  v.  Rebec.  Ribeba,  in 
the  Decamemn.  ix.  &.  is  rendered  by  Ms^on,  the  old  French 
trsnslator.  Rebec  and  Guileme,  Chaucer  uses  also  the 
diminutire  RibibUt  rer.  333).  4395.  How  this  instrument 
came  to  be  put  for  an  old  woman,  I  cannot  guess,  unless 
periiaps  from  its  shrillness.  An  old  writer,  quoted  by  Du 
Cange,  In  t.  BAunoaA,  has  the  following  lines  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  Concert 

Qoidam  rtbeceam  arcoabant 
Muliebrem  voeem  conjlngentet 

Ver.  6990.  warianglefi]  I  have  nothing  to  say  either  in 
refutation  or  rapport  uf  Mr.  Spoght's  explanation  of  this 
word — **  A  kind  of  birds  full  of  noise,  and  very  ravenous, 
preying  upon  others,  which  when  they  have  taken,  they 
uae  to  hang  upon  a  thorne  or  pricko,  ant!  teare  them  In 
peecea,  and  devour  them.  And  the  common  opinion  is. 
that  the  thpme,  whereupon  they  thus  fasten  them  and 
eat  them,  is  afterward  poisonsomc.  In  StafTordshira  and 
Riropshire  the  name  is  common.** — except  that  Cotgrave, 
in  his  Fh.  Diet  explains  Arneat  to  signify  The  ravenous 
bird  called  a  Shrike,  Npnmurder,  Warinngle.— £Sce  the 
Gkiss.  in  ▼.  Wariangles.  Add.  note,  Ed.  1798.] 


Ver.  7019.  to  bevy  or  to  bote]  We  have  nearly  the  same 
expressiim  In  Froissart^  ▼.  L  c  S29l  ne  l&issoient  riens  • 
prendre^  s^  n'eetoit  trap  chaud,  trop  froid,  on  trap  petatU 

Ver.7O0L  As  to  the  Phitonesse  did  Samuel]  80  M&  A 
The  Bditt  read,  / 

As  the  Phitonesse  did  to  Samuel— 


which  is  certainly  wrong.  See  1  Sam.  xxviiL  Onrantlioc 
uses  Pkitaneste  for  Pptkaneue.  H.  F.  iiL  171.  And  so  doea 
Gower,  Cof|/l  .^suint  foL  14a 

Tha  PhitoneeH  in  Samary.— 

Ver.  714ft.  liard]  A  common  appeHativa  for  a  horse,  from 
ita  grep  colour,  as  ftajrarrf  was  from  Wty.  See  before,  Srer. 
411&    P.  P.foL9S. 

Ha  Ij^  downs  of  Uearde  and  kiddehim  in  Us  band. 

Bpw  I>oaglasb  In  hia  Virgil,  usually  pota  Uart  for  albus, 
teconiw,  Ao. 

Ver.  7164.  thou  oMe  very  trate]  80  MflBL  C.  1.  Aak.  1.  2. 

and  Ed.  Ca.  2.  The  later  Editt  read  vlH<ra(e  in  one  word. 
We  may  suppose  Irate  to  be  used  for  trot,  a  common  term 
for  an  old  woman.  Kqrsler,  Antiq.  Sept  p.  303.  refers  it 
to  the  same  original  with  the  German  DrtMl,  or  2hmt  .• 
8apa, 

Ver.  790OL  And  now  hath  Sathanas,  saith  ba]  80  MS8. 
C.  1.  Ask.  1. 2.  I  have  put  these  two  lines  in  a  parenthesis 
aa  he  refers  to  the  narrator,  tha  Sompnoar. 

Ver.  7277-  A  twenty  thousand]  I  have  added  A  for  the 
aaka  of  the  Terser  Chaucer  frequently  prefixes  it  to 
Nouns  of  nmnber.    See  ver.  10697. 

And  op  thay  risen,  wd  a  ten  or  tweha. 

Ver.  7299.  To  trentals]  Un  trentel.  Fa.  was  a  aerrioe  of 
thirty  Haasea,  which  were  usually  celebrated,  opoa  aa 
many  dilTerent  days,  for  the  dead.  Dn  Cange,  In  t. 
TaxNTALa. 

Yer.  7327.  Aakannce  that  he  wolde  for  hem  preye]  Tha 
Gloaaary  interprets  aecaunce  to  mean  aekete,  aside,  side- 
waps :  in  a  side  view  /  upon  what  authority  I  know  not 
It  will  be  better  to  examine  the  other  passages  in  wfaidi 
the  same  word  occurs,  before  we  determine  the  sense  of  it 
See  var.  16306. 

Aseauneeibat  craft  Is  so  light  to  lare. 

TnxL28S. 

Aseaunce,  lo !  is  this  not  wisely  spoken  ? 

Ibid.  292. 

Aseaumx,  what,  may  I  not  stonden  hers  ? 

Lydg.  Trag.  foL  136.  b. 

Aseaunce  I  am  of  maners  most  chaungeable. 

In  the  first  and  last  instance,  as  wdl  as  in  the  text, 
aseaunce  seems  to  signify  simply  as  ifi  quasi.  In  the  two 
others  it  signifies  a  little  more  i  as  if  lo  sap.  This  latter 
signification  may  be  clearly  established  from  the  third 
Une,  which  In  the  Italian  original  (Filostrato  di  Boccaccio, 
LListanda  thus: 

Quast  dicesse,  e  no  d  si  puo  stare? 

80  that  aseaunce  is  there  equivalent  to  quasi  dicesse  in 
Italian. 

As  to  the  Etymology  of  this  word  I  must  confess  myself 
more  at  a  loss.  I  observe  however  that  one  of  a  sinUlar 
form  in  the  Teutonic  has  a  similar  signification.  Ala- 
kacks;  Qtiofi,  quasi  vera.  Killan.  Our  ca  is  the  same 
with  als.  TxTTT.  and  Sax.  It  is  only  a  further  corruption 
of  dl  so.  Perhaps  therefore  ctscaunee  may  have  been  origi- 
nally als-kanue.    Kansse  in  Taur.  is  Chance  Fa.  and  Emo. 

I  will  Just  add,  that  this  very  rare  phrase  waa  also  used, 
as  I  suspect  by  the  Author  of  the  Continuation  t^f  the 
Canlerburp  Tales,  first  printed  by  Mr.  Urry.  Pro*,  rer.  36U 

And  al  aseaunce  she  loved  him  wal,  she  toke  him  by  the  swam 

It  is  printed  a  staunce.  , 

Ver.  7329.  A  Goddea  kichel]  "  It  waa  called  a  Goddea 
kichel,  because  Godfathers  and  Godmothers  used  ocm- 
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monlytoglYe  one  of  them  to  their  Godchildren,  when 
they  aaked  blefldng."  Sp.  And  ao  we  are  to  snppoee  a 
Goddes  half^>en7,  in  Ter.  7331.  was  called  for  the  same 
reason,  Ac.  But  this  is  all  gratis  dictum,  I  belieTe.  The 
phrase  is  French,  and  the  true  meaning  of  it  is  explained 
by  M.  de  la  Monnoye  in  a  note  upon  the  ConUs  de  B.  D, 
PerUrt,  t.  iL  p.  ia7<  BelU  terrure  de  Dieui]  Expression 
da  petit  peuple,  qui  raporte  pieuAment  tout  k  Dieu.— 
RIen  n*est  plus  oommun  dans  la  bonehe  dos  bonnes  vieiUesb 
que  oes  eq>eoes  d'HebraTsmes :  H  m'en  eoutt  un  bel  ecu 
de  Dieu  :  II  ne  me  teste  que  se  pauvre  en/ant  de  Dieu  / 
JkmcM  moi  une  benite  aumdne  de  Dieu, 

Ver.  7442.  fifty  yere]  See  Dn  Cangc,  in  ▼.  BKBirvcTJC 
Peculiar  honours  and  immunities  were  granted  by  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict  to  those  Monks,  qui  qutnque^nta 
annos  in  ordine  exegerantt  quos  annum  Jubitaum  exegisse 
vulgo  dieimus.  It  is  probable  that  some  similar  regulatiun 
obtained  in  the  other  Orders^ 

Ver.  7488.  mendiants]  In  MSb  A.  it  is  mendinants,  both 
here  and  below,  Ter.  7494.  which  reading,  though  not 
agreeable  to  analogy,  is  perhaps  the  true  one,  as  I  find  the 
word  constantly  so  spelled  in  the  Stat.  12  R.  IL  o.  7$  B, 

Ver. 7511.  Jovinian]  Against  whom  St.  Jerome  wrote; 
or,  perhaps,  the  supposed  Bmperour  of  that  name  in  the 
Oesta  Romanorum,  c.  lix.  whose  story  was  worked  up  into 
a  Moralitp,  under  the  title  of  L'orgtuU  et  pr^somptiondc 
''Empereur  Jovinien—k  19  personages.  It  was  printed  at 
IJons,  1581.  8vo.  sur  une  vieille  eopie,  Du  Verdin*,  in  v. 
JoTUffKir.  The  same  story  is  told  of  a  Hobert  King  ef 
Sicilp,  in  an  old  EngUsh  poem.  MS.  Harl.  1701.  Mr. 
Warton  has  given  large  extracts  from  an  Oxford  MS.  as  I 
suppose,  of  tlie  same  poem.  Hist,  of  Eng.  Po.  p.  184. 

Ver.  7514.  of  ful  gret  rererenoe]  The  Bdltt.  hare  changed 
this  toAi  liUl  f  but  the  reading  of  the  Bft8&  may  stand,  if 
It  be  nnderstood  ironically. 

Ver.  700a  As  salth  Senek]  This  story  is  told  by  Seneca, 
de  Ird,  L  L  0.  xvt.  of  Cn.  Piso.  It  is  also  told  of  an  Em- 
perour  Eraolius,  Oesta  Romanorum^  cap.  cxL 

Ver.  7035.  Iroiis  Camb>-8es]  This  story  Is  also  in  Seneca, 
L  UL  o.  xiv.    It  diiTers  a  little  from  one  in  Herodotus,  L  iiL 

Ver.  7657.  Singeth  Placebo"}  The  allusion  is  to  an  Anthem 
In  the  Romish  church,  from  Psalm  cxtL  9.  which  in  the 
Vulgate  stands  thus :  Placebo  Domino  in  regionc  vivorum, 
Uence  the  complacent  brother  In  the  MarckanVs  Tale  is 
caUed  Placdw. 

Ver.  7082.  the  river  of  Giaen]  It  is  called  Gpnde*  in 
Seneca,  lib.  oit.  c  xxi.  and  in  Herodotus,  1.  i. 

Ver.  7KB.  That  wimmen]  So  the  best  MSS.  agreeably  to 
the  authors  Just  quoted.    The  Editt.  hav»— 

That  men  might  ride  ai*d  wmde  dve. 

Sir  J.  Mandevile  tells  the  story  of  the  Euphrates;— 
"because  that  he  had  sworn,  that  he  sholde  putte  the 
ryvere  in  suche  poynt,  that  a  womman  rayghte  wel  passe 
there,  withouten  costynge  of  of  hire  clothes.**  p.  49. 

Ver.  7710.  the  letter  of  our  sele]  There  is  a  letter  of  this 
kind  in  Stevens,  8upp.  to  Du'gd,  vol.  li.  App.  p.  37U. 
Fratres  Preedicatores,  Warwicc.  admittunt  Thomam  Can- 
nings et  uxorem  ejus  Agnetem  ad  particlpationem  omnium 
bonorum  operum  eonventis  rjusdem.  It  is  under  seal  of 
the  Prior,  4  Non.  Octob.  An.  Dom.  1.147. 

Ver.  7740.  The  remainder  of  this  talc  is  omitted  in  MSS. 
B.  G.  and  Bod.  /?.  and  instead  of  It  they  give  us  the  fol- 
lowing lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 

He  ne  had  nozt  ellis  for  his  sermon 

To  part  among  his  brethren  when  be  cam  homa. 

And  thus  is  this  tale  Idon. 

For  we  were  almost  att  the  toun. 

I  only  mention  this  to  shew  what  liberties  some  Copyists 
have  taken  with  our  author. 

Ver.  7879.  Were  newe  spoused]  It  has  been  observed  in 
n.  upon  ver.  812.  that  Chaucer  frequently  omits  the 
goreniing  Pronoun  before  his  VerbSi    The  instances  there  | 


cited  were  of  Personal  Pronouns.  In  this  line  and  some 
others,  which  I  shall  point  out  here^  the  Relatives  ufko  or 
teAi'cA  are  omitted  In  the  same  manner.  Seo  ver.  7411. 
13030b  10949. 

Ver.  7910>  LynyanJ  or  Linian,  The  person  meant  was 
an  eminent  Lawyer,  and  made  a  great  noise,  as  we  say,  in 
his  time.  His  name  of  late  has  been  so  little  kntiwn,  that 
I  believe  nobody  has  been  angry  with  the  Editt.  fur  calling 
him  Livian,  There  is  some  account  of  him  in  Pansirolun, 
de  CU  Leg.  Interpret.  1.  ill.  o.  xxv.  Joannes,  a  Lignano,  agri 
Mediolancnsis  rico,  oriundus,  et  oh  id  Lignanus  dictus 
Ac.  One  of  his  works  entitled,  **  Traetatus  de  Bello,"  is 
extant  in  Ma  Reg.  13.  B.  ix.  He  oranpiled  it  at  Bologna 
In  the  year  1309. 

He  was  not  however  a  mere  Lawyer.  Oiaucer  siieaks  of 
him  as  excelling  also  in  PkHos<tphie,  and  so  does  his  epi- 
taph, apk  PanxiroLL  c 


Gloxfa  Lignanl,  titulo  deooratus  utroque, 

Legibus  et  sacro  Canons  dives  erat. 
Alter  Aristotelei,  Hippocras  erat  et  Ptolonura»— — 

The  only  q>eolroen  of  his  Philosophy  that  I  have  met 
with  is  In  MS.  Harl,  1008.  It  is  an  Astrological  work, 
entitled,  **  Condusiones  JudicU  composite  per  Domnum 
Johannem  <f«  Ljfviano  (I.  Ljfniano)  super  ooronaclone 
Domni  UrbanI  Pape  VL  A.  D.  1378L  xrni  April,  Ace.  cum 
Dlagrammate.**  He  also  supported  the  election  of  Urban 
as  a  Lawyer.  Panslrol.  1.  a  et  AnnaL  Ecdes.  a  Raynald<\ 
tom.  xtIL  He  must  therefore  have  lived  at  l^st  to  1378, 
though  in  the  printed  epitaph  be  is  said  to  have  (Ued  in 
1368,  XTi  Febr. 

Ver.  7927.  To  Emelie  ward]  One  of  the  regions  of  Italy 
was  called  JBmllia,  from  the  Via  JBmilia,  which  crossed 
it  from  Placentia  to  Rimini.  Placwitla  stood  upon  the 
Po.  Pitisc  Lex.  Ant  Rom.  in  t.  Via  Muxua.  Petrarch's 
description  of  this  part  of  the  course  of  the  Po  is  a  little 
diiferent.  .He  qNtaks  of  it  as  dividing  the  ^mlllan  and 
Flaminian  regions  from  Venice— J?m//iafn  atque  Fla- 
miniam  Venetiamque  discHmtnans,  But  our  Author's 
Emelie  is  plainly  taken  from  hinL 

As  the  following  Tale  is  almost  wholly  translated  from 
Petrarch,  (see  the  Discourse  Ac.  \,  xx.)  it  would  be  endleae 
to  cite  particular  passages  from  the  original,  especially  as 
it  is  printed  in  all  the  Editions  of  Petrarch's  works.  It  is 
there  enUtled,  De  obedientid  etjidc  uxorid  Mgthologia. 

Ver.  8136.  The  time  of  undeme]  The  Glossary  explains 
this  rightly  to  mean  the  third  hour  ^  the  day,  or  nine  qf 
the  doeh.  In  ver.  8857,  where  this  word  is  used  again,  the 
original  haa— Jkora  tertia.  In  this  place  it  has— Aera 
prandii.  From  whence  we  may  collect  that  In  Chaucer's 
time  the  third  hour,  or  undeme,  was  the  usual  hour  of 
dinner. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  Etymology  of  this  word 
undeme,  but  the  following  passage  might  lead  one  to  sua> 
peot  that  it  had  some  reference  to  undemoon,  **  In  the 
town-book  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Stanford,  28  E. 
IV.  it  Is  ordeyned,  that  no  person  opyn  ther  sack,  or  set 
ther  com  to  sale  afore  Hour  of  Ten  of  the  Bell,  or  els  the 
Undemone  Bell  be  rongyn.**  Peck's  Desld.  Cur.  vol.  i.  B. 
▼I.  p.  36i  In  the  Islandic  Diet.  Ondveme  is  rendered  Mane 
dlei. 

Ver.  8258.  ful  of  nouehes"]  The  otmimon  reading  is 
ouches  t  but  I  have  retained  the  reading  of  the  best  MSBL 
as  it  may  pomibly  assist  somebody  to  discover  the  moaning 
of  the  word.  I  observe  too  that  it  is  so  written  in  the 
Inventory  of  the  elTecU  of  Henry  V.  Rot  ParL  2  H.  VL 
n.  31.  **  Item  6  Broches  et  nouehes  d'or  gamix  de  divers 
gamadea  pois  31'  d'or  pris  35«. 

Ver.  8406.  of  Pavie]  When  the  text  of  thU  tale  waa 
printed,  I  had  not  suffldently  adverted  to  the  reading  of 
the  best  MSa  which  is  uniformly  Panik,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  it  should  be  Panik  both  here  and  below,  ver. 
864a  8814.  as  in  Petrarch  the  Marqnlsses  sister  is  said  to 
be  married  to  the  Count  de  Panico,  In  Boccaoe  it  is  <f« 
Panago, 

Ver.  8614.  his  meaife]  Hit  messenger.    See  below « v«r 
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WB2X   Mutapt  wma  oomxaoaolj  med  for  Mt»»agtr  by  the 
Franoh  Poeti.    Pa  Gaogeb  in  ▼.  MmAOAiuos. 

Ver.  89I0W  as  ye  ban  do  mo]  For,  wu,  Tbia  is  one  of  the 
most  UcentioQs  corruptions  of  Orthography,  that  I  remem- 
ber to  hare  obserred  in  Chaucer.  All  that  can  be  said  in 
excuse  of  him  is  that  the  old  Poets  of  other  countrieshaTe 
not  been  more  scrupulous.  Quadrio  has  a  long  chapter, 
L.  iL  IHst.  It.  cap^  It.  upon  the  LIcencss  taken  by  the 
Italian  Poets,  and  especially  Dante,  the  most  Uoentlotts, 
as  he  says,  of  them  all,  for  ike  sake  of  Rimo.  Am  long  a 
chapter  might  easily  be  filled  with  the  irreguUrities  which 
the  old  French  Poets  committed  for  the  same  reason.  It 
should  seem,  that,  while  Orthography  was  so  variable,  as 
it  was  in  all  the  living  European  languages  before  the 
invention  of  FHnting,  the  Poets  thought  it  generally  ad- 
viseable  to  sacrifice  propriety  of  Spelling  to  exactness  of 
Riming.  Of  the  former  offence  there  were  but  few 
judges ;  the  latter  was  obvious  to  the  eyo  of  every  reader. 

Ver.  9064.  Lest  Chiebevache}  This  excellent  reading  is 
restored  upon  the  authority  of  the  best  MSSw  instead  of 
the  common  one,  Ckeckifaee.  The  allusion  is  to  the  sub- 
ject of  an  old  Ballad,  which  is  still  prsserved  in  MB.  Bark 
tun.  foL  870.  b.  It  Is  a  Mnd  of  Pegeant,  in  which  two 
Beasts  are  introduced,  called  B^eomo  and  CktdUftaeke. 
The  first  Is  supposed  to  feed  upon  oUdient  htu^andtt  and 
the  other  upon  patient  wiwe*  t  and  the  humour  of  the 
piece  consists  in  representing  Bieome  as  pampered  with  a 
superfluity  of  food,  and  Ckteft^wodU  ashalf  starved. 

In  StowsTs  Catalogue  of  Lydgate's  works,  at  the  end  of 
Speght^  Edit,  of  Chaucer,  there  is  one  entitled  »*qf 
liso  monetroue  beatt*  Bieome  and  Ckidk/hMs."  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Lydgate  translated  the  Ballad  now  extant 
fhmi  some  older  French  Poem,  to  which  Chancer  alludeik 
The  name  of  Ckiduwaeke  Is  French ;  Vaeeaparea, 

Ter.  9080.  aventalUe]  The  forepart  of  tA«  armour,  8k. 
He  dednoee  it  from  avaM.  But  ventaiUe  was  the  common 
name  for  that  aperture  in  a  close  helmet  through  which 
the  weerer  was  to  breathe,  Nicnt,  in  v ;  ao  that  perhaps 
aventaiUe  meant  originally  an  helmet  with  such  an  aper- 
ture ;  un  heaume  d  ventaiUc. 

Ter.  9088.  and  wringe,  and  waille]  Beside  the  MSS.  C. 
f .  Ask.  1.  9.  and  others,  we  have  the  authority  of  both 
Caxton'fl  Editt.  for  concluding  the  Clerket  Tale  In  this 
manner.  I  say  nothing  of  the  two  Editt.  by  Pynson,  as 
they  are  more  copies  of  Caxton's  second.  But  I  must  not 
oooceal  a  circumstance,  which  seems  to  contradict  the 
supposition  that  the  MarchanCe  Prologue  foUitwed 
immediately.  In  thoee  same  MSSw  the  fullowing  Stanza  is 
interposed. 

This  worthy  Clerk  whan  ended  was  his  tale. 

Our  Hoste  taide  and  swore  by  cockes  bones, 

Me  were  lever  than  a  barrel  of  ale 

My  wif  at  home  had  herd  this  legend  ones ; 

This  is  a  gentfl  tale  for  the  nones. 

As  to  my  purpos,  wiste  ye  my  wflle, 

But  thing  that  wol  not  be.  let  it  be  stme 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  genuineneae  of  these 
lines,  they  can  at  best,  in  my  opinion,  be  considered  as  a 
fragment  of  an  ut^niehed  Prologue,  which  Chaucer  might 
once  have  intended  to  place  at  the  end  of  the  Cterkee  tale. 
When  he  determined  to  connect  that  tale  with  the  Mar- 
ekant't  in  another  manner,  he  may  be  supposed,  notwith- 
standing, to  have  left  this  Stansa  for  the  present  uncan- 
celled in  bis  MS.  He  has  made  use  of  the  thought,  and 
some  of  the  lines,  in  the  Prologue  which  connects  the 
il/ofiX:««  Tale  with  Melibee,  ver.  13896— ladOa 

The  two  additional  Stanxas.  which  were  first  printed  in 
Ed.  Crr.  fn.m  MS.  F.  (H.  1.  in  Urry'sList)  and  which 
serve  to  introduce  the  FrankeUin's  tale  next  to  the 
Cterkee,  are  evidently,  I  think,  spurious.  They  are  not 
found,  as  I  recollect,  in  any  M&  except  that  cited  by  Mr. 
Urry  and  MS.  B.  If  these  two  MSS.  were  of  much 
greater  age  and  authority  than  they  really  are,  they  would 
I  weigh  but  little  in  opposition  to  the  number  and  character  of 
those  MSS.  in  which  these  Stanzas  are  wanting,  and  In 
which  the  MarckanVe  tale  tttands  next  to  the  Cterkee. 

Another  proof  of  the  spuriousnen  of  these  Stanxas  Is, 


that  they  are  almost  enttrdy  made  up  of  Imos  taken 
fkom  the  Prologue,  which  in  this  Editkm,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  best  BIS&  Is  prefixed  to  the  Squieree  Talsk 
See  below,  ver.  10301. 

Ver.  9172.  Ne  take  no  wif]  What  folkms  to  ver.  9188 
incL  Is  taken  from  the  Liber  aureolue  TkeopkroHi  do 
nuptiitt  as  quoted  by  HIeronymus,  amtra  Jovinianwm, 
and  from  thence  by  John  of  Salisbury,  Polycrat  L  vUL  e. 
xL  (tuod  si  propter  diepeneationtm  domue^  et  lansfuorie 
eoleUia,  et  fugam  eotitudinie,  dueuntur  uxoree,  m^to 
mdiue  dispeneat  eerwue  JUteliSt  Ace.  Aseidere  autem 
agrotanti  wtagie  pouunt  amid  et  vemnlee  ben^fteUo 
obtiffoti  quam  ittOf  quet  nobit  imputet  laekrpwuLt  tum$,  Jfee. 

Yor.  9180.  many  a  day]  After  this  verse  in  the  '^"■"T"fw 
Editt.  are  these  two, 

And  if  thou  take  to  thee  a  wife  untrsw 
Full  oftentime  It  shall  thee  sore  rew. 

In  MSSb  A.  C.  and  B.  a.  they  stand  thus— 

And  if  thou  take  a  wif  be  wd  ywar 
Of  on grPwhIch I dedare ne dar. 

In  MS8L  C.  L  HA.  D.  thus- 

And  if  thou  taken  wif  of  beys  lynage 
She  ahal  be  hauteyn  and  of  gret  oodaigs. 

In  M&  B.  8.  thus— 

And  If  thou  take  a  wif  in  thin  age  olde 
Ful  Ufl^tly  majTSt  thou  be  a  cokewdd. 

In  M8S.  Ask.  1.  2.  E.  H.  B.  ^.  N.  c  and  both  Caztoa'b 
Editt.  they  are  entirely  omitted,  and  so  I  bdleve  they 
should  be.  If  any  one  uf  these  couplets  should  be  allowed 
to  be  from  the  hand  of  Chaucer,  it  can  only  be  considered 
as  the  opening  of  a  new  argument,  which  the  author,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  immediately  abandoned,  and 
consequently  would  have  cancelled,  if  he  had  Uved  to  pub- 
lish his  work. 

Yer.  9336.  Lo  how  that  Jacob]  The  same  instances  are 
quoted  in  Melibeue,  p.  S3. 

Yer.  9250.  As  saith  Senek]  In  Marg.  C.  1.  Sicut  nihil  C9t 
superius  benlgna  conjuge,  ita  nihil  est  crudelius  infesta 
rouliere.    Seneca. 

Yer.  9251.  as  Caton  bil]  L  e.  biddeth.  See  the  n.  on 
ver.  187*    The  line  referred  to  is  quoted  In  Marg.  C  1. 

UzorU  lingnam,  si  frugi  est,  ferre  memento. 

It  Is  in  L.  iii.  Dist  25. 

Yer.  92S9.  If  thou  lovett  thyself]  The  allorion  is  to 
Ephes.  V.  98-  He  that  loveth  his  wife,  loveth  himself.  The 
MSS.  read— If  thou  lovest  thyself  tkou  loveet  thy  wif— 
which,  1  think,  is  certainly  wrong.  I  have  printed,  from 
conjecture  only— ^ove  tkou  tkjf  uif.  Bqt  upon  reooosidar- 
ing  the  passage,  I  think  it  may  be  brought  still  nearer  to 
the  Apostles  doctrine  by  writing— Thou  lovest  thyself,  (/ 
thou  lovest  thy  wif. 

Yer.  9298.  Wades  bote]  Upon  this  Mr.  Speght  remarfcs 
as  follows :  *'  Concerning  Wade  and  his  bote  called  Guinge- 
lut,  as  also  his  straunge  exploits  In  the  eame,  becauae  th* 
matter  is  long  and  fabulous,  I  pass  it  over."— ranfaaine 
rem  tam  negligenler  t  Mr.Spcght  probably  did  not  foresee, 
that  Posterity  would  be  as  much  obliged  to  him  for  a  little 
of  i\\\%  fabulous  matter  concerning  Wade  and  his  bote^  as 
for  the  gravest  of  his  annotations.  The  story  of  Wade  is 
mentioned  again  by  our  author  in  his  Troilus.  lit  61& 

He  songe,  she  playede,  he  tolde  a  tale  q^  Wade 

It  is  there  put  proverbially  for  any  romantic  historp  •  \mt 
the  allusion  in  the  present  passage  to  Wades  bote  oen 
hardly  be  explained,  without  a  more  particular  knowled^ 
of  his  adventures,  than  we  are  now  likely  ever  to  attain. 

Yer.  9348.  disputison]  Disputation.  So  ver.  11888. 
15M4.    See  Gower,  Conf.  Am.  foL  15.  b. 

In  great  desputeson  they  win. 

and  foL  150.  b.  151.  b. 
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Vm.MH.  A  aaa-ui';  Bo  XB.  A.  s»i 

Vir.  Hid;  ■  nun  li  wood]  Is  MS  A.  iw 
C  1.  ■uhM  iwd. 

ViT.  MM.  He  fa(  Theodomu]  Ttid  pent 
■(tin  u  L  lunou*  trumpeter  Id  tba  H-  of 
■ponwhat  ■ulhDrltrlreBlljda  botkiunr. 


T$  Ffaltata^  kad  Mm  Hfizcnij. 

thmlihitiualt]  AathUKnaltDOtOD 


Pnl  Hth  11  li.  Uul  n 


Tar,  MOfl.  falia  ctf  liot^  hvwti]  I  IdTV  addad  4^,  frotn 
cotOcetura,  Sea  balmr,  tvt.  1S3&&.  uncfrr  jkrvf  Q^Jhofiitenc. 
Tir.flm.  ¥aiiiaga]Ffmaffiti  Itau     ■■  Cre^  ilo  dictum 


na  probably  &  wlaa  Df  Creta.  or  of  tba  nel^bbDorinf  1 

¥iBOlt  traibninca  wtaivoltiet  tt  graucbn  (r.  p<n*dc 
doBt  Ui  ealahait  largaraenl  fervU  «( oonfortrx.  Our  in' 
IB  BMMbtr  plaea.  igr.  I30OO.  1,  ]o1di  tofMbct  I 
tImlmU  and  Ftmagt.    HkItuU  wu  ■  Un 


Or  Aw  TbiKnu,  «T  (11«  An  Altwn  f 

^DBUanltne.  accordlni  to  Filvlo.  Bibk  Had.  MX.  1. 1. 

llnflhctnatlamnutkliudin  tbetail.wsni  printed 

.  M90.  And  they  hu  don]  Tfali  Una  hu  nlB  been 
ttof  thaUto-Bdltt.  ttaouib  It  Ills  olJ  the  beat  HBS. 
D  edit.  Ca.  t.    Tg  supply  lu  place  the  fullenrlug 


■,*p.lW 

tau  of  Tanra]  Tba  jnatait  onmber  of 

le,  ISO,  or  lA    But  Ifaa  lima  (InB  {fyurt 


OimlnL    IrthetatoDlfmn  thalHb  de(Teeo(TuinB,u 
1  luTa  oorreetad  iha  taxe,  ilie  ml^bi  propailj  viwu|tk  ba 


n.  MBI.  a  dogia  Ibr  tba  bwa]  a  duf  ti$td  in  it 


▼er.  MBS.  For  u  good  Ii]  Tba  nadliv  fai  th 
from  MB.  Aak.  I.  MS.  A.read>  tbu: 

Per  u  (ood  la  albUnd  dae^TMlbt, 
IibDiiUndtdMlk* 

FoiHgood  la  al  blind  daealnd  toba, 
Ai  ba  daedTad,  whan  ■  man  may  laa. 

■M(bl  li  It]  tluee  Una  nn 


nwt  IsH  nil  Had  II  out  Id 
Ttr.lBIM.  WhlebtbatbaiaTliabedoalof£lliu]Ba]fl 
-  lBeooiaotberlIBa.£Ulfu,bya  maolfiat  emiT  af  lb 
gpylat,  baa  beiai  ohufad  Into  lVHrr;rfiu.    Tba  ] 


mdFTDi.l.l.l  ban  debt  otfaaraoll 
iperBuDui  ribaldry  that  can  wall  be  CDUoelnil 

Uut  tbtj  ware  doI  wrlEtaa  by  Ouuuier,  «■  « 
luTa  thli  abort  and  deeMra  n»ui  fd-  njaetlnf  tfaem,  tba 
■her  aie  not  tonnd  In  any  an*  MS.  of  antborlty.  Tbey  ar 
not  mud  In  11B&  A.  C.  1.  Aik.  I.  1.  HA.  B.  C.  U  G.  B»! 
s.  {.  y.  ).  t ;.  C.  >.  T.  N.  Cb.  lnllB8.E,H.LW.alUia[th 
wlmte  tnl(.  01  Ibit  part  whov  Uiey  mlfht  ba  looked  tm 
l>  wintlo^  Tbi  only  tolerable  MS.  In  wblcdi  I  hkrt  aan 
them  1*  P.  and  Ibera  tbey  bave  been  added  In  tba  manln. 
by  A  later  hand,  perhapa  nut  elder  Itain  Cutou'alint  Bdlt. 
Ver.  IDMD.  Out  I  helpa']  Two  llu«,  vhlch  follow  Ihli 


liberty,  opoa  eiKllj  tbe  1 
wbloh  bin  bean  luerted  lu  Uine  Edilt.  after  ver.  lOil 
Ver.  lOHL  O  itnBft  Indy  aiore]  Aa  all  tbe  bait  U 
iuppon  Itali  nndinf .  I  lisYe  not  deparlad  from  It.  for  1 
tlmibanld  bin  Boma  din'Acatlon  that  Jam  natav 


Ihorlty.  and  unnenrMrily.    Tbla  Una  la  raty 

1.  It  baa  baao  Hid  In  tba  Dlnnme  lio.  I.  iiUl 

iw  Prologue  baa  ben  pnflied  to  tba  S^olarea 
tala  upon  at  tuUmrllf  of  On  itil  US8.     Tbey  are,  ■■ 

"  ■    '-" "  ■'  •      7-a-  T 


I.  1.  UA.D. 
iHSa  wc 

we Ith  tba  tothorlllea  In  fsTiiaT 


Piolasnel  a| 
Tir.  IM9B.  wain]  lUa  n 
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tirdy ;  to  wave,  to  relinquUh  a  thing.  But  it  hat  alio  a 
neuter  •ignifioation ;  to  depart ;  aa  here.  See  alao  Ter. 
47S8.9357. 

Yer.  10S18.  Sin  women  connen  utter]  MS.  A.  reads, 
ouUi  but  othera  have  utter  t  which  I  believe  la  right, 
though  I  confeaa  that  I  do  not  dearly  underetand  the  paa- 
aage.    The  phrase  has  ooourred  before,  ver.  61US. 

With  danger  tittrm  wa  all  our  dk{/f2irc 

Ter.  10344.  Of  whiche  the  eldest  aone]  I  have  added  «oiw, 
for  the  aake  of  the  metre. 

Yer.  10964.  and  in  hU  mansion]  Bii  refers  to  Mars,  and 
not  to  the  Sun.  **  Ariti  ett  texaltation  d%  Soteil  ou  zix. 
degrt.  eteiett  Ariei  malaon  da  Mars.**  Calend.  dee  Berg, 
Sign.  I.  ult.  Leo  was  the  MantUm  af  Vke  Sun,  Ibid.  Sig. 
K.  1.    Ariea  is  there  also  said  to  be  eigne  ekauU  et  eec 

Yer.  10381.  strange  aewes]  A  sewer  was  an  officer  so 
called  from  hia  pladnc;  the  dishes  upon  the  table.  Aeeeour, 
FfL  twin  aeeeoir,  to  plaoe^  In  the  eatabUahment  of  the 
King'a  houaehold  there  are  still  four  Gentlemen  Sewere. 
Seteee  hereeeem  to  ^gtMjdiekee,  from  the  same  original ; 
aa  Mfictte  in  FB.8tinsigniflea  a  {<ttl«  dM,  or  plate  See 
Gower,  Conf.  Am.  foL  llA.  b. 

The  tieshe,  whan  it  was  soto-hewe. 
She  taketh,  and  makath  therof  a 


Yer.  10882.  heronsewea]  Heronfeaux.  Fa.  aooording  to 
the  Glossary.  At  the  Introniiation  of  Arohbp.  Nevil,  6 
Edward  lY.  there  were  Heronehawee  iiii  C.  Lei.  CSoUect. 
ToL  tL  8.  At  another  feast  in  1630  we  read  of  *<  16  Heron- 
tewe,  every  one  lad."    Peok'a  D.  C  toL  ii.  12. 

Yer.  10009.  a  gentil  PoUeia  courser]  A  horse  of  Apulia^ 
which  in  old  Fr.  was  usually  called  Ptfi^te.  The  horses  of 
that  country  were  much  esteemed.  M&  Bod.  James  tL 
142.  Richard,  Arohbp.  of  Armagh,  In  the  zivth  Century, 
says  In  praise  of  our  St.  Thomas,  **  quod  neo  mnlus 
Hispanic,  neo  dextrari%u  Apulia^  neo  repedo  ^thlopic, 
neo  elephantus  Asise,  nee  camelus  Syrise  hoc  aaino  noatro 
Anglic  aptior  sive  andentior  inrenitur  ad  prcUa.**  He 
had  before  informed  his  audience,  that  Thomae^  Anglice, 
Idem  est  quod  Tkonu  Aeinue.  There  Is  a  Patent  hi  Rymer, 
8  B.  n.  2>e  dextrariie  in  LtwibardiA  emendie, 

Yer.  lOSSSL  the  Grekes  hers  Sinon]  This  is  rather  an 
awkward  ezpresdon  for— <Ae  horse  cf  Sinon  the  Greek  g 
or,  as  we  might  say,  Sinon  the  Oreek*t  horse. 

Yer.  10546.  Alhacen  and  Yltellon]  Alhaxeni  et  ViteUonie 
Optica  are  extant,  printed  at  Basil,  1572.  The  first  is 
supposed  by  his  Editor  to  have  lived  about  A.  D.  1100,  and 
the  second  to  A.  D.  1270. 

Yer.  10561.  Canacees]  This  word  should  perhaps  have 
had  an  accent  on  the  first  e — Canacees,  to  shew  that  it  Is 
to  be  pronounced  as  of  four  syllables.  80  also  below,  ver. 
10945. 

And  swouneth  eft  In  Canao£es  barme. 

Yer.  10570.  ylmowen  it  so  feme]  Known  it  so  b^ore.  I 
tike/erne  to  be  a  oorruption  of  /ome  (foran,  Sax.K  80  in 
Tro.  V.  117S./«me  pere  seems  to  signify /orm^r  years.  In 
P.  P.  foL  Izxx.  b./eme  ago  is  used  as  long  ago. 

Yer.  10583.  chambre  of  parements]  Chatnhre  de  pare- 
ment.  Is  translated  by  Ck>tgrave,  the  presence-chamber ; 
and  Lit  de  parement,  a  bed  of  state.  Parements  originally 
stifled  all  sorts  of  ornamental  furniture,  or  clothes, 
from  parer.  Fa.  to  adorn.  See  ver.  2503.  and  Leg.  of  G.  W. 
Dido,  ver.  181. 

To  daundng  chambres,  fill  of  parementes. 
Of  riche  beddes  and  of  pavementes, 
This  Eneas  Is  ledde  after  the  mete. 

The  Italians  have  the  same  expression.  1st.  d.  Cona 
Trident.  1.  ill.  11  Pontefice— ritornato  alia  camera  de' 
paramenti  co*  Cardlnali— > 

Yer.  10587.  in  the  fish]  See  the  note  on  ver.  6284. 

Yer.  1066a  Til  that  wel  nigh]  That  has  been  added  for 
the  sake  of  the  metre.    We  might  read  with  some  MS8. 

Til  wd  nigh  the  day  began  for  to  soring. 


Yer.  ]06n.  That  modiel  drinke,  and  labour]  So  M8S.  C. 
1.  HA.  In  MS.  A.  it  ii^  That  mirthe  and  labour.  In  Akk.  1. 
8.  T%ai  after  mocke  teAour.  In  several  other  MS&  and 
Editt  Ca.  1.  2.  That  moche  mete  and  labour.  We  must 
search  further,  I  apprehend,  for  the  true  reading. 

Yer.  10666.  bloud  in  domination]  Y.  Lib.  Galeno  adscr. 
de  natura  5cc.  Ed.  Charter.  T.  Y.  p.  327.  R*"g"««  dominatur 
horis  septem  ah  bora  noctia  nona  ad  horam  did  tertiam. 

Yer.  10742.  A  fanoon  peregrine]  This  species  of  Falcon 
is  thus  deecribed  in  the  TYesor  de  Brunet  Latin,  P.  1.  Ch. 
Des  Faucont.  Ma  Bitg.  19.  C.  X.  **  La  aeoonde  lignie  est 
faucons,  qui  bom  apde  pelerine,  par  oe  que  noa  ne  trove 
son  nL  ains  eat  pria  autred  come  en  pelerinage.  et  eat  mult 
legiers,  a  norrlr,  et  mult  cortols,  et  vaillans,  et  de  bone 
manlere.**  Chancer  adds,  that  this  Falcon  waa  of  fremde, 
ot/remedt  land  /  tnm  ^foreign  eountrp. 

Yer.  10749.  leden]  Language^  Sax.  a  corruption  of  LeMn. 
Dante  uaes  Latino  in  the  same  sense.    Cans.  1. 

E  cantine  ^  augdli 
Ciascuno  in  suo  latino. 

Yer.  10840.  crowned  nuUice]  The  reader  of  taste  will  not 
be  displeased,  I  trust,  at  my  having  recdved  this  reading 
upon  the  authority  of  MS.  A.  onljr.  The  oonumm  raading 
iM  cruel. 

Yer.  10921.  thilke  text]  Boethliuk  L  iiL  meL  % 

Repetunt  proprios  qusque  leeuisua, 
Reoltuque  suo  singula  gandent — 

which  our  author  has  thus  trandated :  **  All  thyngeaaelcen 
ayen  to  hir  propre  course,  and  all  thynges  r^Jojrsea  osi  hir 
retouminge  agayne  to  hir  nature."  The  onmparlson  of  the 
Bird  is  taken  from  the  same  place. 

Yer.  10958.  velouettes  blew]  Vdvets,  from  the  Pn.  Fcfsn, 
Vdouette.  See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Yiluma,  YBixunvM.  Bee 
Saintr^,  t.  iiL  p.  064. 

I  will  Just  add.  that  aa  blew  was  the  colour  of  truth  (see 
C.L.  ver.  248)  so  green  belonged  to  ineonstanep.  Hence  in  a 
Ballade  upon  an  inconstant  lady  (among  Stowe'a  AdditioQS 
to  Chaucer's  works,  p.  551.  Ed.  Orry),  the  burden  la— 

Instede  of  blew  thus  may  ye  were  al  grene. 

Yer.  10962.  thise  tidifos]  The  tidife  is  mentioned  aa  an 
inconstant  bird  in  the  Leg.  of  G.  W.  ver.  154. 

As  doth  the  fi<l<^  for  newefimgelnesae. 

Skinner  supposes  it  to  be  the  Titmouse  /  but  he  prodnces 
no  authority  for  hia  supposition ;  nor  have  I  any  to  oppoee 
to  it. 

Yer.  10963,  4  are  transposed  from  the  order  in  whidt 
they  stand  in  all  the  Editt.  and  MS&  that  I  have  seen. 
Some  of  the  beet  MSS.  however  read— ^tuf  plea— whkh 
rather  oountenances  the  transpodtion.  liy  only  excuse 
for  such  a  liberty  must  be,  that  I  cannot  make  any  good 
sense  of  them  in  the  common  order. 

Yer.  10977, 8.  are  also  transposed ;  but  upon  the  authority 
of  MSS.  A.  C.  I,  and,  I  believe,  some  others ;  though,  being 
satisfied  of  the  certainty  of  the  emendation,  I  have  omitted 
to  take  a  note  of  their  concurrence.  Ed.  Ca.  2.  agrees  with 
those  MSS.  According  to  the  oomm<m  arrangement,  old 
Cambuscan  is  to  win  Theodora  to  his  wift  and  we  are  not 
told  what  is  to  be  the  olject  of  Algarsif  *s  adventures. 

Yer.  10961.  of  Camballo]  MS.  A.  reada  Caballo,  But 
that  Is  not  my  only  reason  for  suspecting  a  mistaku  In 
this  name.  It  seems  clear  from  the  context,  that  the 
person  here  intended  Is  not  a  brother,  but  a  lover  of 
Canace, 

Who  fought  hi  listes  with  the  brethren  tw§ 
For  Canace,  or  that  he  might  hire  winne. 

The  brethren  two  are,  obviously,  the  two  brethrm  of 
Canace,  who  have  been  mentioned  above,  Algardf  and 
Camballo.  In  MSS.  Ask.  1.  9.  it  i»— Afr  bre{Jkr«n  twot 
which  would  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubL  Cainballo 
coud  not  fight  with  himself. 

Again,  if  this  Camballo  be  supposed  to  be  the  brother 
of  Canace,  and  to  fight  in  defence  of  her  with  snme  twn 


tHrethren,  who  might  be  soiton  to  her,  aocordhig  to 
8penanrlB  Action,  he  oond  not  properly  be  nld  to  winne  hie 
Bister,  when  he  onljr  preroited  others  from  winning  her. 

The  outline  therefore  of  the  unfinished  pert  of  this  tale, 
acoording  to  my  Idea,  Is  nearly  this ;  the  oonolnsion  of  the 
■tory  of  the  Faueon, 

•*  By  mediation  of  CambaUui,'* 

with  the  help  of  the  Ring/  the  oonquests  of  Cambuican  / 
the  winning  of  Theodora  by  Algarti^,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  hone  (ifhrat»  t  Mid  the  marriage  of  Canace  to  9cimt 
knipht,  who  was  first  obliged  to  fight  for  her  with  her  two 
brethren ;  a  method  of  courtship  Tery  consonant  to  the 
qrfrit  of  antient  ChiTalry. 

Yer.  10084.  and  thcr  I  left]  After  thisrerae,  in  Ma  a 
I.  and  others,  is  the  following  note;  *'Here  endeth  the 
Bquleres  tale  as  meche  as  Chaucer  made.'*  The  two  linee, 
which  in  theBditt.  and  some  MSB.  are  made  to  begin  a 
third  part,  are  wanting  in  all  the  best  M8&  ' 

"  Apollo  whiiletb  up  his  chare  86  hie 

Til  uat  the  god  Mercurius  house  the  ilie.** 

They  certainly  haTe  not  the  least  appearance  of  belonging 
to  this  place.  I  should  guess  that  they  were  originally 
■cribbled  by  some  racant  reader  in  the  blank  space,  which 
Is  commonly  left  at  the  end  of  this  tale,  and  afterwards 
transcribed,  as  Chaucer's,  by  some  copyist  of  more  dili- 
gence than  sagacity. 

Ver.  10988^  In  faith,  Sqnier]  The  authorities  for  giving 
this  Prologue  to  the  Frankelein,  and  for  placing  his  tale 
next  to  the  Bquleres.  are  MSS.  A.  Ask.  1. 8.  UA.  Bod.  a.  y. 
InM&  C.  1.  there  is  a  blank  of  near  two  pages  at  the  end  of 
the  Squieres  tale,  but  the  Frankeleln's  tide  follows,  begin- 
ning at  Tor.  11068.  This  arrangement*  inlso  supported  by 
Ed.  Ca.  2L    For  the  rest,  see  the  Disooune,  &c.  {.  xzv. 

Yer.  1)091.  Thise  olde  gentil  Bretons]  Of  the  collection 
of  British  Laif9  by  Marie  something  has  been  said  in  the 
Discourse  he.  n.  24.  I  will  here  only  quote  a  few  passages 
from  that  collection,  to  shew  how  exactly  Chaucer  and 
alio  agree  in  their  manner  of  speaking  of  the  Armorican 
bards.  The  Lay  of  Elidu$  concludes  thus :  M&  HarU  978. 
foL  181. 

De  rarentnre  de  oes  treis 

LI  auntien  Bretun  curteis 

Firent  li  lai  pur  remembrer, 

Qe  hum  nel  deust  pas  oblier. 

The  Lay  of  Ouiffuemar  thus :  foL  148. 

De  cest  eunte.  Ice  oi  aves, 
Fu  Guiguemar  le  lai  troves, 
Q'hum  fidt  en  harpe  e  en  roCe, 
Dont  est  a  oir  la  note. 

tha  Lay  of  Chevr^oil  begins  foL  171 . 

Asez  me  plest,  e  bien  le  toU, 
l>u  lai  qe  hum  nume  chevrefoQ 
Qia  rerite  yus  encunt. 
Pur  quoi  0  fu  fet  e  dunt. 
Plusurs  le  me  unt  cunte  e  dit, 
E  jeo  I'ai  troTe  en  escrit, 
De  Tristram  e  de  la  reine, 
De  lur  amur  qui  tant  fu  fine, 
Dunt  il  eurent  meinto  dolur. 
Puis  mururent  en  un  Jur. 

In  one  particular  Chaucer  goes  further,  as  I  remember, 
fLaa  Marie,  when  he  says,  that  these  Lays  were 


i« 


Rfanoyed  in  hir  firste  Breton  tonge,* 


If  Hmeyed  be  understood  to  mean  teritten  in  Rime.  But 
it  may  rery  well  signify  only  versified.  Indeed  the  Editor 
of  theDtetionnaire  de  la  langue  Bretonne  by  Dom  Pelletier 
seems  to  doubt,  whether  the  Armorican  language  be 
capable  of  any  sort  of  poetical  harmony.  **  Nous  ne 
▼oyons  paa  que  nos  Bretons  Arrooricains  ayent  cultivde  la 
poCsie ;  et  la  langue  telle  qu'lls  la  parlent,  ne  parolt  pas 
pouToir  se  plier  it  la  mesure,  k  la  douceur  et  it  U  harmonie 
des  vers.**  Pref.  p.  ix.  A  strange  doubt  In  him,  who  might 
have  found  in  the  Dictionary,  which  he  has  ublished, 
quotations  frtnn  two  Armorican  poems,  viz.  Us  propheties 
dit  Qwinglaff  and  la  destruction  de  Jerusalem,  both  In 


Rime.  See  ArabaL  BagaL  And  he  himself  speaks  in  the 
same  prefaoei  p.  viiL  of  laviedeS.  OwenoU,  premier  Abbi 
de  Landevenee,  Merits  en  vets.  The  oldest  M&  however 
now  known  in  the  language,  according  to  his  account,  is 
that  containing  les propheties  de  Owinglaf,  written  In  I4Ml 

Yer.  11113.  Not  fer  fro  Penmark]  The  best  MSS.  have 
blundered  In  this  name.  They  write  It  Pedmark,  But 
MSS.  Bod.  a.  ff.  and  Ed.  Ca.  S.  have  It  rlght-Penmar*. 
The  later  Editt.  have  changed  It  ridiculously  enough  Into 
Denmark, 

Penmark  Is  placed  in  the  maps  upon  the  western  coast 
of  Bretagne  between  Brest  and  Port  L'OrienL  Walsing- 
ham  mentions  a  descent  of  the  English  In  1403,  apud 
Penarch  (r.  Penmarch}  p.  389.  See  Lobineau,  H.  do  Bret, 
t.  i.  p.  A03L  In  the  same  history,  de  Penmarc  occurs  very 
frequently  as  a  family-name.  The  etymology  of  the  word, 
from  Pen  (caput,  mons)  and  Mark  {litnes,  regio)  Is  evi- 
dently British. 

Yer.  llisa  Calrrud]  Thia  word  la  also  of  British  original, 
signifying  Me  ited  ettjr ;  as  Cair  guent  hi  this  island  signi- 
fied CA«  White  city.  Arviragus  Is  a  known  British  name 
from  the  time  of  JuvenaL 

Yer.  11127.  Dorigene]  Droguen,  or  Dorguen,  was  the 
name  of  the  wife  of  Alain  L  Lobineau,  t.  L  p.  70.  See 
also  the  Index  to  1. 11. 

Yer.  11250.  Aurellus]  This  name,  though  of  Roman 
original,  was  common,  we  may  presume,  among  the 
Britons.  One  of  the  princes  mentioned  by  Glldas  was 
called  Aurdius  Conan%u.  Another  Britiah  king  is  named 
Aurdius  Ambrosius  by  Geflfrey  of  Monmouth.  It  may  be 
remarked  of  this  last  author,  that  although  he  has  not 
paid  the  least  regard  to  truth  in  his  narration  of  iocts^  he 
has  been  very  attentive  to  probability  in  his  names  both 
of  persons  and  places. 

Yer.  11283.  as  doth  a  furie  In  heUe]  It  is  «*a  fire."  in 
MSS.  C.  1.  Ask.  1.  2.  HA.  which,  perhaps,  ought  to  have 
been  followed :  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  well  understand 
either  of  the  readings.  Furg  and  /ktyr  have  been  oon- 
founded  before,  ver.  S88& 

Yer.  11317.  Is  ther  non  other  graoe]  I  have  inserted 
these  two  lines  In  this  place  upon  the  authority  of  M&  A. 
supported  by  MSa  E.  Bod.  {.  They  have  usually  been 
placed  after  ver.  113ia 

Yer.  11422.  Pamphilus  for  Galathee]  Mr.  Urry,  mlMod 
by  his  classical  learning,  haa  altered  this  most  licen- 
tiously— 

"  Than  Polgphemus  did  for  Galathee." 

But  the  allusion  is  plainly  to  the  first  lines  of  u  Latin 
Poem,  which  was  very  popular  in  the  time  of  Chancer, 
in  which  one  Pamphilus  gives  a  history  of  his  amour  with 
€hlatea. 
The  poem  begins  thus :  MS.  Cotton.    Titus  A.  xx. 

Kber  Pamphili, 
Yulneror  et  dausum  porto  sub  pectore  telum, 

Cresdt  et  assidue  plaga  dolorque  mlhi. 
Et  ferientls  adhuc  non  audeo  dicere  nomen, 

Nee  sinlt  aspectus  plaga  videre  sues. 

This  poem,  by  the  name  of  Pamphilus,  is  quoted  In  our 
author's  Melibeus,  p.  116.  It  is  extant  in  MS.  in  many 
libraries,  and  it  has  also  been  printod  more  chan  oncAt 
Leyaer.  Hist  Poet  Medil  jEvI,  p.  2071.  (1 1?].)  CataL  Gaignai. 
n.2233.2S34. 

Yer.  11483.  tregetoures]  The  profession  of  a  Jocuiatoror 
Juggler,  was  anciently  very  oomprehensive,  as  appears 
from  this  passage  of  the  BrevUwi  d:  Amors,  See  the  Dl*. 
course  Ac  n.  28. 

Altreesi  peoean  lijoglar. 
Que  ssabo  cantor  e  baJiar, 
B  ssabo  tocar  estrumens, 
O  ssabon  eneantar  las  gnut, 
O  ifitf  antra  joglayria— 

In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  persont  who  exercised  the 
first  mentioned  branches  of  the  art  were  called,  generally 
Minstrels  ;  and  the  name  of  Jogdour  was,  in  a  manner, 
appropriated  to  those^  whOi  by  alelght  of  hand  anif 
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nuchfaiM,  prodHsd  auk  HIihIiiu  oI  tfat  latt  m 


tor  tbvj  miJnii  to  muv  in  ■ 

nana,  Ik  •nlikg*.  lo  wnrj  m 

malm  th«  nTvhtiodvk,  lb«ac: 

And  tttn  Umt  nulm  Uw  dsrU 

flinat  with  Itifhl  Bonna  to  onr. 

Uiu  tbcr  brlB(«a  Id  dauiua  of  tin  talmt  duiTiriIca  of 

tboniidaiidikikHt  amytd.    And  «n»  Our nakRi  to 

._^.._. .  ...  .  mof  loia.fulto 


isHwt  udtoT  thaBoor. 


•r  IbliifH  IIm;  diiD  it  mlt  of 
t  It  li  Dumrlo  lor  to  Mr.  And  i 
r  maka.  tn  tha  taklDfuii  of  tht 


•a,!-- 


ptajw  of  dfapoTt 

■.'    Maiid.TraK 

and  vber  It  b*  bji  enfl  fr  br 


le  Qiemmtj  dsrlna  Trtgiteiir  from  tba  Baul  Lar. 
Trieatnr ;  tut  Dw  doiTallna  nt  thai  famllj  ara  IHctwr, 
Tlriirit,  trfck,  fte.  Nor  lan  I  And  tfaa  word  Trrgiltmr  In 
JIT  Unfiuia  but  imr  own.  It  Henii  cIhtIt  to  b>  formed 
KID  irr^l,  vhlch  It  frequtnlly  ued  br  Chanctr  Cor 
'util,impBiliire.    R.  B.  UW- Ull-deU.  udB  lilrvpclrr, 


iram  loca,  M 


a  TrrjHimr  •ttnu  lo  Kara  baao  nduad  to  Ihat  of  a 
modHB  Jagflrr,  nm  ilidht  of  hand.  In  Ljdgata'i 
Innilatloiiof  Tlu  DaKti  s^  Uactbr,,  M8.  HarL  I1&  ba 
liaa  bitndiiDad  a  IVv"''"'  ipiaklng  (liua: 

What  ma;  anna  nankrnda  ;t.  magUn]  natnnla, 


For  dath  bath  uon  nalitriH  Ihaa  I  ban  noo^. 
Ha  hu  alio  tba  toUowlDt  ifwoh  of  Daalh  to  a  Auboh 

MaUUrJtiM  BMI,  MatbM  IVqriMir 

Of  nDbla  UaarlU^a  of  B^lala^ 

Aad  of  hanea  Iba  mtfi^  aevqaafoor, 

Fer  an  lb* iM^taa aid  tanjii( «f  tteMhmAt. 

Noofht  may  anfl  all  thj  aoadg^sH. 

For  dMb  ibsniT,  notbar  OB  aaa  nor  hnd^ 

li  not  djXKjnd  by  noon  LUqalolll. 

Tr.  I]»7.  ADd  mrwA  orlMb]  Katt,  lo  FmA.  la  d» 
riftd  froip  JToIaUi,  and  lifniaad  ailflnalJ J  aerrof  Jojat 
CThrtitnui.  l(i»rnaMd(iu(r(£A^nr.  Hanoi*  In  t. 
Nhtbi-  Tt  waa  aflanratda  tho  banal  ct?  of  tha  paaple 
npoD  all  Dofaidona  of  Jny  and  tnUTily.  BM.  da  nurlaa 
VU.  par  Ctiartlar,  p.  3.  al  tba  pnolamatloD  of  Hmrr  VL 
f  ut  cri*  Kir  Ii  fuwa  da  arm  pare  k  baula  itAr,  TIto  U  Roj 


crli  JToR,  da>  aaaiatana,  coBlOrtaD*  laadlta  ABilola. 

Var.  IIJBI.  Hia  taMia  lolataixa]  Thi 
Tabla.DoDi]iowdb]roidarof  A1pbonK>  X.  klof  oCC^aUle. 
about  tha  mbtdla  of  tho  xmlb  Cantorr,  wara  alLad  ana- 
tlmea  Tab*ila  ToteMiua.  from  tbair  being  adaptod  lo  the 
olty  of  Toledo.  Tbara  U  a  Ttrr  aLegant  oc^y  of  tbam  la 
ia.Bar1.3M7.    lamaolniaokntlyikiUedln  theanolal 

m  (Aitefly  from  thoH  tibial. 


Mlowbif  taehnloaJ  tai 


B.R.eJ79.  1 

idby  Knlghlnu.MTf. 

tfHrtatckim, 

M.d..     UaCvv.   to 

.  luipaDile  e 

ad  capUn- 

(wbteb  ba 

»aUnlfl.d 

In  cuWoulli 

m  perfora- 

Taiiaa.p.SI. 

r.  llSni.  thba  alortaa  bera  wflntiH]  Tber  an  al' 
I  ^om  Illarooymiia  oontra  JoTlalanimit  L  L  a  3B. 
r.  lI7SB.TaalU  wlrta]  Aftar  tbUTarac  Iba  two  M 


1>  nne    Ed.  Ca.  I.  har 


Thaea  llnea  an  mora  In  the  ttylaandmaDnorof  Cbancrr 
Lhan  Intarpolatlone  fmerally  are ;  but  an  I  do  not  refnem- 
Mr  to  haTE  found  them  inanyMB.!  onid  not  reodTolbm 
InlotbetaiL  I  Ihink  toa.  that,  if  tbny  VKt  -rlHsi  hy 
likm,  he  would  pnbably.upon  maia  matura  omaEderalfaa, 
liaire  anppTSHed  (bam.  aa  unnecoieiiTily  anUdpatlnf  tha 
jatBBtropha  of  tba  talb 

Tn-.llMT.  Allbawaa  Aaua]  Knutf.     Thli  nld  word  H 


rafUeenugriorilbaf 
raronr  of  tha  hnibaad 
m}  I  ban  aaU  all  tl 


MSS.C.  I.  HA.  ttaafoUowlnitnatilaatthBen 
Lkeleln'o  talai  •' Hera  (odelh  tha  Pr.  T.  an 
le  FhUlclenilalai'llhautaPniDgi.'' 
.  Far  wine  and  youtha]  Tha  oonlnl,  I  Iblnli 
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tkms,  aa  oil  and  gnm  do  Are.    I  call  make  no 
pouOu,  or  tkonghUt  as  Mina  MS&  read. 

Ver.  12051.  The  doctoor]  Over  agoinit  thla  Una  in  fha 
maiyin  of  lf&  C  1.  Is  written  **  Augurtinua  ;**  which 
meaoa,  I  auppoee,  that  thla  description  of  Envy  Is  taken 
from  8.  Austin.  Bnt  I  doubt  whether  Chauoer  meant  to 
quote  that  Saint  hy  the  title  of  The  doctour.  It  rather 
seems  to  be  an  Idle  parenthesis  like  that,  ver.  7S69. 

▼er.  1S074.  a  cherl]  So  the  best  MSS.  and  Ed.  Ca.  2.  The 
common  Editt.  have  client.  In  the  Rom,  dela  R,  where 
this  story  Is  told.  Ter.  M15-fi8&l,  Claudius  is  called  Ser- 
pent of  Appius:  and  accordingly  Chaucer  a  little  lower, 
ver.  ISSOI.  calls  him  *<  JMnrant— unto— Appiua** 

In  the  Discourse  &c.  $.  xziz.  I  forgot  to  mention  the 
Rom.  de  la  Rote  as  one  of  the  sources  of  this  tale ;  though, 
npon  examination,  I  find  that  our  author  has  drawn  more 
from  thence,  than  from  either  Gower  or  Livy. 

Yar.  12159.  For  love]  Rom.  de  la  R.  5871. 

C^  par  amour  et  sans  haine 
A  aa  belle  fiUe  TIrgine 
Taatost  a  te  tetle  eoupiet 
Et  puis  au  Juge  prewnUe 
Devant  tous  en  plain  Contietotrt, 
Et  le  Juge,  selon  ITiystoire, 
Le  oommanda  tantost  i  prendre 


See  below,  t.  1S19&— 3.  The  speeches  of  VIrginius  and  his 
daughter  are  of  Chaucer's  own  Invention. 

Ver.lS19a  See  P.  L.  18. 

Ver.  12233L  Of  bothe  yeftes]  This  line  is  restored  fhnn 
MSS.  CI.  HA.  It  had  been  supplied  in  the  common 
copies  by  the  following : 

But  hereof  wol  I  not  proceed  as  now. 

Yer.  ]2838i  a  pitous  tale]  This  is  the  reading  of  two  good 
MS&  A.  and  HA.  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  gloss.  The  other 
copies  read  em^lt  which  Is  near  the  truth.  It  should  be 
erm^fkU  Earme,  Sax.  signiiles  mUer,  Heoce  earmelloe, 
miteri.  Chr.  Sax.  85.  earmthe,  miseria.  Ibid.  141.  And  a 
littto  lower,  ver.  1S846,  to  erme  is  used  for  to  grieve  as  the 
Sax.  earmlan  Is,  Chr.  Sax.  188. 14. 

Yer.  1S839L  thy  Jordancs]  This  word  is  In  Walsingham, 
p.  S88.  **  dum  oUae,  quas  Jordanee  vocamus,  ad  ^ua  collum 
oolllgantur.'*  Thia  la  part  of  the  punlahment  of  a  pre- 
fended  PhUieue  et  aetrologue»  who  had  deceived  the 
peopki  by  a  false  prediction.  HoUlnahed  calla  them  two 
hrden  potttp^UOk 

Yer.  1894a  Thin  ypooraa]  Tpoereik,  or  Hippocrast  and 
€aUanett  abould  both  have  been  printed,  aa  proper 
names,  with  great  Initial  letters.  See  the  note  on  ver. 
iSSL 

Yer.  I9S45.  Said  I  not  wel  ?]  All  the  best  MSS.  agree  In 
giving  thii  phraae  to  the  Host  in  this  place.  It  must 
remind  us  of  the  similar  phrase,  said  I  well  t  which  occurs 
•o  frequently  in  the  mouth  of  Shakespeare's  Host  <^f  the 
Harter  t  and  may  be  sufficient,  with  the  other  circum- 
stances of  general  resemblance,  to  make  us  believe,  that 
Bhakeqware,  when  he  drew  that  character,  had  not  for- 
gotten his  Chancer. 

Yer.  12879.  To  saffron]  So  MR  A.  and  Ed.  Ca.  2.  I  have 
preferred  it  to  the  common  reading  savor^  as  more  expres- 
sive, and  less  likely  to  have  been  a  gloss.  Saffron  was 
used  to  give  colour  as  well  as  flavour. 

Tha  next  lines  aro  thus  read  in  MSS.  C.  I.  Ask.  1.  2.  HA. 

In  ereiy  village  and  in  every  toun. 
This  is  my  teme,  and  shnl  and  ever  was ; 
Radix  malorum  est  eupiditae. 
Than  shew  I  forth,  ^c. 

And  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  followed  them. 

Yar.  12897*  Faating  ydrinken]  The  preposltlvio  particle 
p  baa  been  added  for  the  sake  of  the  metres 

Yar  12340.  gon  a  blake  beried]  So  all  the  MSa  I  tJiink, 
•xeept  Ask.  8.  which  reads  **  on  blake  be  ryed."  Skinner 
explains  fttefceNried  to  mean  in  nigras  et  inautpicatae 
mittusB   I  xvally  fwrnot  guess  what  It  means 


Ter.  12341.  For  oertes]  See  R.  R.  ver.  87A 

For  oft  gode  predicadonn 
Cometh  of  evil  entencioun. 

Ver.  18409.  Hem  thought  the  Jewes]  The  same  thought 
Is  repeated  in  the  Peraonee  Tale,  p.  159. 

Ver.  12411.  tombesteres]  irom«ii-<lan<»r«,  fhxmtheSAX. 
tumbant  to  dance.  He  uses  the  word  again  in  the  Test,  of 
L.  R  2.  The  Editt.  read  tombleeteres  t  which  Is  a  hiter 
word,  formed,  like  our  tumbler,  from  tumbelan^  the  fre- 
quentative of  tumban. 

With  respect  to  the  termination  in  <tere,  see  the  note  on 
ver.  8019.  and  in  the  next  \\ne/iruiteiteree  are  to  be  under- 
stood to  he/emaU  eellere  of  fruit, 

Yer.  12417.  The  holy  writ]  Inmary.  a  L  NoUte  inebrlarl 
vino,  in  quo  est  luxuria. 

Yer.  12486.  Seneca]  Perhaps  he  refers  to  Bpist  ijcxxm. 
Extends  in  pluros  dies  Ilium  ebrii  habltum :  nunquld  de 
furore  dubitabis  ?  nunc  quoque  non  est  minor  sod  brevlor. 

Yer.  12442.  For  whUe  that  Adam]  At  this  Unc^  the 
margin  of  MS.  C.  1.  quotes  Hieronym.  c.  Jovinlan.  Quam 
diu  Jcjunavit  Adam  in  Paradlso  fUit.  Comedit  et  ctfeotas 
est.    Statim  duxit  uxorem. 

Ver.  12456.  Mete  unto  wombe]  In  marg.  C  I.  Bsoi 
ventrl,  &&* 

Yer.  12463.  The  Apostle  saith]  Phillppians,  ilL  1& 

Yer.  12468.  stinking  Is  thy  cod]  So  MS.  C  Or  we  nay 
read  with  M&  B.  8.  ofoult  stinking  cod. 

Yer.  12471.  to  find]  to  eupplp.    So  ver.  14835. 
6he/mnd  hireself  and  eke  hire  doughtren  two. 
See  also  P.  P.  foL  Ixxx. 

For  a  flrend,  that  find^  him,  fSsOeth  him  never  at  neda. 

Yer.  12473:  Y.  D'Artlgny.    Vol.  vi.  p.  390. 

Yer.  12497*  the  white  wine  of  Lepe]  According  \a  the 
Geographers,  Lepe  was  not  far  from  Csdis.  This  wine,  of 
whatever  sort  it  may  have  been,  was  probably  mudi 
stronger  than  the  Oaaoon  wines,  usually  dnmk  in  England. 
La  Ilochelle  and  Bourdeaux,  ver.  12505,  the  two  chief 
ports  of  Gascony,  were  both,  In  Chaucer's  time,  part  of 
the  English  dominions. 

Spanish  wines  might  also  be  more  alluring  upon  account 
of  their  greater  rarity.  Among  the  Orders  of  the  Royal 
Household,  in  1604,  is  the  following.  (MS.  Earl,  293. 
fol.  162.)  **  And  whereas.  In  tymes  past,  Spanish  wines, 
called  Sadce,  were  little  or  noe  whit  used  in  our  oourte, 
and  that  In  later  years,  though  not  of  ordinary  allowance, 
it  was  thought  convenient,  that  noblemen,  fto.  might  have 
a  boule  or  gUss,  5cc  We  understanding  that  it  is  now 
used  ss  common  drinke,  4ec  reduce  the  allowance  to  xii 
Gallons  a  day  for  the  court,"  &o. 

Ver.  12580.  Redeth  the  Bible]  Proverbs,  xxxL  4 

Yer.  12537.  Stilbon]  John  of  Salisbury,  from  whom  onr 
author  probably  took  this  story  and  the  following,  calls 
him  Chilon,  Polycrat.  L.  1.  c.  5.  Chilon  Laced«monius, 
Jungendfle  societatis  causi  mianis  Corinthum,  duces  et 
sen  lores  populi  ludentes  Invenit  in  alei.  Infecto  Itaque 
negotio  reversus  est.  5iC.  Accordingly  in  ver.  12539.  MS. 
C.  I.  reads  vory  rightly  Lacedompe  instead  of  Calidone,  tha 
common  reading.  Our  author  has  used  before  Laeedomit 
for  Laeed^mont  ter,  11692. 

Ver.  12542.  Yplaying  atte  haaard]  I  have  added  the  pre- 
positive y  for  the  sake  of  the  metre.  Attei»n  dissyllable. 
It  was  originally  alien,  and  is  so  used  by  R.  G.  p.  379. 431. 
It  has  been  frequently  corrupted  into  at  thes  but  in 
Chauoer  it  may,  and,  I  think,  should  almost  everywhere 
be  restored.  See  ver.  125.  3934.  43IJ3.  where  some  MSS. 
have  preserved  the  true  readings— a(l«  Bowe ;  atte  fuIL 

Ver.  1258&  hto  nalles]  i.  e.  with  which  he  was  naUed  to 
the  Cross.  Sir  J.  Mandevile,  c.  vil.  **  And  thereby  In  the 
walle  Is  the  place  where  the  4  Naylcs  of  onr  Lord  weren 
hidd ;  for  he  had  2  In  his  hondes  and  9  In  his  feet :  and 
of  one  of  theise  the  Emperour  of  Costantynoble  made  a 
brydille  to  his  hors,  to  bere  him  In  bataylle ;  and  thorgb 
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vertue  thereof  he  overcmme  bis  enonies,**  Ao.  He  had 
■aid  before,  o.  ii.  that  **  on  of  the  naylet  that  Crist  was 
naylled  with  on  the  croas.**  waa  at  Constant/noble ;  and 
•*  on  in  France,  in  the  Klngee  ohapelle.** 

Yer.  1S588.  the  blood— in  Bailee]  The  Abb«r  of  HaUe% 
in  Gloocstershire.  was  founded  by  Richard,  King  of  the 
Romana,  brother  to  Henry  m.  This  precious  relick, 
which  was  afterwards  commonly  called  **the  blood  of 
Hailes,"  was  brought  out  of  Oermanie  by  the  son  of 
Richard,  Edmund,  who  beatowed  a  third  part  of  it  upon 
his  father's  Abbey  of  Hailes,  and  some  time  after  gare  the 
other  two  parts  to  an  Abbey  of  his  own  foundation  at 
Ashmg  near  Berkhamsted.    Hollinsh.  t.  IL  p.  S75. 

Ver.  I2A90i  the  biochel  bones  two]  The  common  reading 
is  ikilkt  bones.  The  alteration,  which  I  hare  ventured  to 
make,  ia  not  authorised  entirely  by  any  M8.  but  in  part 
by  seireraL  Ma  A.  reads  bUk^.  C  1.  fAtf  beeeked.  HA. 
and  B.  the  bieeked,  C.  B.  (  Nc  Ed.  Ca.  L  Ms  hieekUL,  B.  a. 
tke  Meek*.  Bd.  Ca.  S.  (k«  bitekid,  Biekel,  as  ezpUhied  by 
Kilian,  Is  Talui,  orillns  et  Insorius ;  and  BtekeUn,  Ulis 
ludere.  Bee  also  Had.  Jonii  NomenoL  n.  2191  Our  dice 
indeed  are  the  anttent  tes$eriB,  (irv/Soi)  no|  tali  (currpa- 
yoKoi) ;  but.  both  being  games  of  haaard,  the  implements 
of  one  might  be  easily  attributed  to  the  other.  It  should 
wem  from  Junius,  lo&  ciL  that  the  Germans  had  pre* 
wnred  the  custom  of  playing  with  the  natural  bones,  as 
they  have  diiTerent  names  for  a  game  with  tali  oviUtf  and 
another  with  tali  bt^yti. 

Ver.  19001.  Go  bet]  The  same  phrase  is  used  In  Leg.  of 
G.  W.  Dido.  288. 

The  herd  of  hartes  fonnden  is  anon, 

With  h^,  go  bet,  pricke  thou,  let  goa,  let  gon. 

where  it  seems  to  be  a  term  of  the  chase. 

▼er.  12885.  Seint  Heleina]  Sir  J.  Mandevile.  o.  tIL  pw  in. 
•'  and  nyghe  that  awtier  ia  a  place  undre  erthe,  42  degrees 
of  depenesse,  where  the  Holy  Croys  was  founden,  be  the 
i»ytt  of  Seynte  Elyne,  undir  a  roche,  where  the  Jewee  had 
hfdde  it.  And  that  was  the  veray  croys  ssnyed ;  for  they 
founden  3  croeses ;  on  of  cure  Lord  and  2  of  the  2  thevee : 
itnd  Seynte  Blyne  proved  hem  on  a  ded  body,  that  arcs 
from  dethe  to  lyvo.  whan  that  it  was  leyd  on  it,  that  onre 
Ijord  dyed  on."    See  also  o.  ii.  p.  15. 

Ver.  IS91i.  I  smell  a  loller]  This  is  in  character,  as 
appears  from  a  treatis9  of  the  timeu  HarL  Catal.  n.  1006. 
•*  Now  in  Engelond  it  is  a  comun  proteotioun  ayens  perse- 
cutioun— if  a  man  is  customable  to  swere  nedeles  and  fals 
and  unaviaed,  by  the  bones,  nailes^  and  sides  and  other 
membres  of  Crist — And  to  absteyno  fro  othes  nedeles  and 
unleful,— and  reprove  sinne  by  way  of  charite,  is  mater 
and  cause  now,  why  Prelates  and  sum  Lordes  sclaundren 
men,  and  depen  hem  LoUardei,  Eretikee,"  Ac. 

Ver.  1S919-  Sayde  the  Shipman]  So  M&  B.  9.  the  one 
MS.  (as  I  have  said  in  the  Discourse  Ac  ^  xxxi.)  which 
countenancea  the  giving  of  this  Prologue  to  the  Shipman. 
In  MSB.  C.  and  D.  this  passage  is  given  to  the  Sompnour, 
but  not  by  way  of  Prologue  to  his  tale.  In  C.  it  is  followed 
by  the  Wife  of  Bathes  Prologue,  and  in  D.  by  the  Pro- 
logue which  in  this  edition  Is  prefixed  to  the  Squieres  tale. 

When  theee  diversities  are  considered,  and  also  that  the 
whole  pasnage  is  wanting  in  the  five  best  MSB.  it  may  per- 
haps appear  not  improbable,  that  these  28  lines,  though 
composed  by  Chaucer,  had  not  been  inserted  by  him  in  the 
body  of  his  work ;  that  they  were  therefore  omitted  in  the 
first  copies,  and  were  afterwards  injudiciously  prefixed  to 
the  Squieres  tale,  when  the  true  Prologue  of  that  tale^  as 
printed  above,  was  become  unsuitable,  by  reason  of  the 
tale  itself  being  removed  out  of  its  proper  place. 

Ver.  12923.  sprlngen  cockle]  This  seems  to  shew  that 
Chaucer  considered  XoUer,  as  derived  from  Miufn  /  but 
Iha  Cange,  in  v.  LoLLAanoa,  rather  supposes  that  Lollard 
nrat  a  word  of  German  original,  signifying  mugiitator s 
s  iKumbUr  of  prayers.    See  also  Kilian,  in  v.  Lollakrd. 

Ver.  12942.  He  mote  u$  clothe]  In  Ed.  Ur.  it  is  them  i 
\*ii  all  the  M8BL  that  I  have  seen  read  utt  whkth  would 


lead  one  to  suspect,  that  this  Tale  was  originally  intended 
for  a  female  character. 

Vct.  13000.  Malvesie]  See  the  note  on  ver.  9881. 

Ver.  13027.  under  the  yerde]  This  waa  properly  said  of 
children.  MS.  Bod.  Jun.  8G.  Monachicum  Colloquiom, 
Sax.  Lat.  p.  15. 

Mag.  QiuidmaHdiKaaindief 

HwiBt  ytst  thu  on  dsg  ? 
Dis.  Adhuc  camibuM  vo»eor, 

Oyt  flascmetum  ic  brace, 

quia  puer  turn 

Fortham  did  ic  eom 

sub  virga  degau. 

under  gyrda  dnAtnitnde, 

See  before  ver.  7896. 

Ver.  13061.  on  my  Portos]  L  e.  Breviarp.  Da  Cange  ia 
V.  PoBTiroaiuii.  Portuai$et  are  mentioned  among  other 
prohibited  books  in  the  Stat  3  and  4  E.  VL  e.  la  And 
in  the  Parliament-roll  of  7  E.  IV.  n.  40.  there  is  a  Peti- 
tion, that  the  robbhig  of— Porteout— Grayell,  Manuell,  Ac. 
should  be  made  felonie  without  clergy ;  to  which  the  King 
answered,  Le  Hoy  $'a9ittra. 

Ver.  13240.  Haven  hire]  The  final  n  in  Hainn  has  been 
added  for  the  sake  of  the  metre ;  but  unneceesarfly,  as  the 
c  feminine  may  be  pronounced  before  A,  as  before  a  oun- 
sonant.    Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  300. 

Vor.  13368.  a  thousand  last  quad  yere]  Last  ia  Tscr.  ia 
Ofita,  tareina.  Kilian.  and  quaed  in  the  same  language 
is  malus.  The  meaning  therefore  Is ;  God  giro  the  monks 
a  thouiand  last  (ever  so  great  a  weight)  of  ^uad  fert  (bad 
years,  misfortune).    The  Italians  use  mai  anno  in  the 


Ver.  13383. 0  Lord,  our  Lord]  The  Prioresae  begins  her 
kgende  with  the  first  verses  of  the  8th  Psalm,  Dcmiineb 
Dominus  noster  Aco. 

Ver.  13401.  Whan  hethinherte  light]  L  cl  lighted ;  Mufs 
lighUmpUaianL    So  in  Tro.  B.  ill.  1088. 

Whan  wroth  li  he  that  shold  my  sonowea  UgkL 

Ver.  13444.  Seint  Nicholas]  We  have  an  acoonnt  of  tbe 
very  early  piety  of  this  Saint  in  his  Leeeon,  Brer.  Roman. 
vL  Deoemb.  Ct^us  viri  sanctitas,  quanta  futura  ceset.  Jam 
ab  Incunabulis  apparuit.  Nam  infans,  cum  reliquas  dies 
lac  nutricis  frequens  sugeret,  quart4  et  aext4  fcrii  {on 
Wetinesda^t  and  Fridapt)  semel  duntaxat,  idqne  vesperi. 
sugebaL 

Ver.  135A9.  sooded  in  virginitee]  or  (according  to  the 
better  MSS.)  touded  to  virginitee.  SoudMl  ia  from  the 
Fa.  fouM^,  and  that  from  the  Lat.  toUdatut ;  ooaaolidated. 
fastened  together.  In  WiclilT  *s  N.  T.  Dedis.  iil.  amooUdaUg 
is  rendered  govdid.  The  latter  part  of  thia  stanaa  refers 
to  Revelat  xiv.  3, 4. 

Ver.  13575. 1  halse  thee]  MS&  Ask.  1. 2.  read  *'  I  oooiun 
thee  "—but  that  seems  to  be  a  gloss.  To  haloo  aignifles 
properly  to  embrace  round  the  neek,  from  the  Sax.  kmlt, 
the  neck.    See  ver.  10253.    So  in  CX.  ver.  1290. 

I  stand  and  speke  and  laugh  and  kisse  and  haitt. 
It  signifies  also  to  salute.    P.  P.  fol.  xxil. 

I  halu  hym  hendlich,  as  I  hys  f^nde  were, 
and  foL  xxxix.  to  talule  with  reverence* 

And  the  eleven  sterres  halsed  him  all. 

which  seems  to  be  the  sense  here. 

Ver.  13597.  than  wol  I  fetchen  thee]  The  best  MBBL  read 
now,  which  is  scarce  reconcileable  to  any  rules  of  speech. 
Even  with  the  correction  which  I  have  adopted,  there  is  a 
greater  confusion  in  this  narration  than  I  recollsct  to  have 
observed  in  any  other  of  Chaucer's  stories. 

Ver.  13623.  to  japen  he  began]  So  MS.  E.  Soma  MSB. 
read — Mo  began. 

Ver.  13650.  at  Popering]  Poppering,  or  F9pptU$tg,  was 
thanameofaparlsh  in  the  Marches  of  Oalala.  OwfuBtfOi 
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antiquAry  Leland  was  onoa  Rector  of  it.  Tanner.  Bib.  Brit 
In  T.  LaLANO. 

Ver.  13695.  palndemalne3  That  thia  moat  have  been  a 
aort  of  remarkably  white  bread  la  dear  enough.  Sktoner 
derfvea  it  from  Panit  matuUnus,  Pain  de  matin  i  and 
indeed  Da  Cange  mentions  a  species  of  loares  or  rolla  called 
MatineUi,  However  I  am  mora  inclined  to  belicTe  that  it 
reoeired  its  denomination  from  the  proTinoe  of  Maine, 
where  it  was.  perhaps,  made  in  the  greateat  perfection.  I 
find  it  twice  in  a  Northern  tale  called  **  The  freiria  of  Ber- 
wiok."   MaMaitland. 

And  als  that  creQ  is  AiIl  of  breid  nfmane* 

And  again— Tlie  suine  frreid. 

Yer.  19664.  ciclatoun— Edit  1775,  ohekehitoun]  The 
Giosaariea  anppoae  this  word  to  be  compounded  of  t^tke 
and  latauMy  a  species  of  base  metal  like  gold :  bnt  it  seems 
rather  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Fa.  Cidatong 
which  originally  signified  a  eireularrobe  ofitaUt  from  the 
Ga.  Lat.  Cjfelat  /  and  afterwards  the  cloth  of  gold,  of  which 
auoh  robes  were  generally  made.  Du  Cange  in  r.  Cyculb 
haa  produced  inatancos  enough  of  both  sensea.  In  fact 
aereral  M88.  read  Ciclaton  «•  and  I  have  no  excuse  for  not 
having  followed  them,  but  that  I  waa  misled  by  the 
anthority  of  Spenser,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Warton,  Oba.  on 
Sp.  V.  i.  p.  194.  Upon  further  conaideration,  I  think  it  ia 
plain  that  Spenser  was  mistalcen  in  tho  very  foimdation  of 
lUs  notiout  **that  the  quilted  Irish  jacket  embroidered 
with  gilded  leather  *'  had  any  resemblance  to  the  **  robe  of 
fflaecklattm."  He  supposes,  that  Chaucer  is  here  describing 
8ir  Thopas,  at  he  went  to  fight  against  the  Oiant,  in  hia 
robe  of  Shecklaton ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident 
that  Sir  Thopas  is  here  described  in  hie  ueual  habit  in  tim^ 
^ peace.  His  warlike  apparel,  when  he  goes  to  fight  against 
the  Giant,  is  deioribad  below,  ver.  13786  and  folL  and  is 
totally  diflbrent 

Ver.  13665.  a  Jane]  a  coin  of  Janua  {Genoa),  called  In 
our  btatutes  Oaliejf  halfpence.  See  the  quotations  from 
Stow  in  Mr.  Warton's  Obs.  on  Sp.  v.  L  p.  180. 

Ver.  13667.  hauking  for  the  rivere]  See  the  note  on  ver. 
•466. 
Ver.  13671*  Ther  ony  ram]  See  the  note  on  ver.  550. 

Ver.  1.V82.  a  launcegay]  The  Editt.  have  split  thia  Im- 
properly into  two  words,  as  if  gajf  were  an  epithet  It 
occura  aa  (me  word  in  Kot.  ParL  99  H.  VI.  n.  &  **  And 
the  aaid  Evan  then  and  there  %eith  a  launcegay  smote  the 
■nid  William  Tresham  threughe  the  body  a  footc  and  more 
whereof  he  died."  Nicot  describee  a  Zagape  to  be  a  Moorish 
lance,  longer  and  slenderer  than  a  pike ;  from  the  Spai* . 
AitAB.  Aaagiya. 

Ver.  13602.  done  gilofoe]  Oou  degirq/le.  Pa.  Caryophyl- 
lu$.  Lat.  a  clovo-tree,  or  the  fruit  of  it  Sir  J.  Mande- 
vile,  c.  zxvi.  describing  a  country  beyond  Cathaie,  says. 
**  And  in  that  contree,  and  in  other  contrees  thereabouten, 
growen  many  trees,  that  beren  clowe  gjflofree  and  note- 
mvgee,  and  grete  notea  of  Ynde,  and  of  canelle  and  of 
many  other  spioca." 

But  the  most  apposite  illustration  of  this  passage  is  a 
aimilar  description  in  Chaucer's  R.  R.  ver.  1360— 73.— in 
the  Original,  ver.  1347—50.  See  also  a  note  of  an  ingenious 
correspondent  in  Mr.  Warton's  Obs.  on  Sp.  v.  L  p.  130.  Ed. 
1768.  where  this  passage  is  very  properly  adduced,  to  shew 
*'  tliat  the  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas  was  intended  as  a  burlesque 
on  the  old  ballad  romancea." 

Ver.  13722. 1  in  toun]  These  two  last  words,  which  are 
plainly  superfluous,  are  distinguished  by  a  mark  of  this 
kind  in  MS.  0. 1 .  and  the  same  mark  is  repeated  in  ver. 
13743, 137^,  and  1 3815.  where  the  two  final  syllables  are 
also  superfluous  to  the  metre.  Whether  in  all  these  cases 
the  words  thus  separated  are  to  be  considered  as  idle 
additions,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  rime  which 
Answers  to  them,  or  whethor  some  lines,  which  originally 
connected  them  with  the  context,  have  been  lcat»  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  Upon  the  latter  suppositioa,  which,  I 
eonfias,  appears  to  me  the  meet  probable,  we  may  imagine 
that.  In  the  prsait  inatanoe,  the  three  laat  linea  of  thia 


stanxa  and  the  three  flr&t  of  the  following,  except  the 
words  <*  in  toun,  **  Ixave  dropped  out  In  the  three  other 
instancea,  only  two  lines  and  the  two  first  feet  of  the  third 
may  be  supposed  to  be  wanting. 

In  support  of  this  hypothesis  it  may  be  observed,  that  in 
the  very  next  Stanza,  the  last  line,  ver.  13731  and  tho  fol> 
lowing  line^  in  MS.  C  1.  stand  thus.  * 

The  contree  of  Faerie  so  wilde 
For  in  that  contree  n'as  ther  non 
.  [That  to  him  durst  ride  or  gon] 
Ndther  wif  ne  childe. 

Whether  the  two  linea  and  part  of  another  which  I  have 
inaerted  before  **  wilde  **  from  other  MSS.  be  genuine,  I 
will  not  be  poaitive ;  but  it  Is  very  dear,  I  think,  that 
something  is  wanting.  The  line  between  hooks,  which 
is  inserted  In  MS.  0. 1.  In  a  Inter  hand,  ia  in  MSS.  HA.  D. 

Ver.  13733.  he  spied]  Ed.  Urr.  reads  spired  g  I  know  not 
upon  what  authority.  But  the  onen^tion  is  probable 
enough ;  aa  the  expression  of  spping  teith  the  mouth  seems 
to  be  too  extravagantly  abeurd  even  for  this  composition. 
To  spire,  or  spere,  GL  Doug,  signifies  to  enquire^  from  the 
Sax.  spyrian.    See  P.  L.  p.  327.  Oower,  Conf  Am,  foL  182. 

Ver.  13739.  Sire  Oliphaunt]  Sir  Elephant  g  a  proper  name 
for  a  giant.  Mandevile,  p.  283.  **And  there  ben  alao 
many  wylde  beetes,  and  nameliche  of  (Ht/auntes,**  The 
very  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  Letters  on  Chivalrp, 
Ac.  supposes,  **  that  the  Boke  of  The  CHant  (Hyphant  emd 
Chplde  Thopas  waa  not  a  fiction  of  Chaucer's  own,  bat  a 
story  of  antique  fame,  and  very  celebrated  in  the  days  of 
chivalry.**  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  not  been  ao  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet  with  anytraceaof  such  a  atory  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  Canterbury  Taleai 

Ver.  13741.  by  Termagaunt]  This  Saracen  deity.  In  an 
old  Romance,  MS.  Bod.  1624.  Ia  oonatantly  called  TVtmi- 
yaiu 

De  devant  sd  fUt  porter  sun  dragon, 
E  I'estendart  tervagan  e  makmn, 
E  nn  ymagene  apotin  la  fehm. 

And  again. 

Plelgnent  lur  deus  tervagan  et  mahum, 
E  apoUin,  dunt  il  mie  zlen  nnt 

This  Romance,  which  in  the  M&  has  no  titles  may  poa* 
sibly  be  an  dder  copy  of  one,  whieh  Is  frequently  quoted 
by  Du  Cange  nnder  the  title  of  Le  Roman  de  Roneevaux, 
The  author'a  name  waa  Turdd,  as  appcara  from  the  laat 
Une.     . 

01  fiH  le  gaste  que  iMrobr  dedlnet 

He  I9  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  wrltora  of  French 
literary  hiatory  tliat  I  have  seen. 

Ver.  13758.  a  fd  sUflto  ding]  This  la  the  reading  of  the 
best  MS&  but  what  kind  of  ding  is  meant  I  know  not 
[See  the  Glees.  In  v.  Btatp  Suno.  Add.  Nota  Ed.  1796.] 

Ver.  13775b  gestours  for  to  tdlen  Ules]  The  proper 
budnees  of  Agestour  was  to  recite  tales,  or  gestes  g  which 
was  only  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Biinstrd's  profession. 

Minstrels  and  Gestours  are  mentioned  together  in  the 
following  linear  from  lyniiam  ^  ^osiyiipton'f  Tran»latioa 
of  a  religious  treatise  by  John  of  WaUbjh  ><&  ^V*  '7  G. 
viiL  p.  2. 

I  wane  you  fiirst  at  the  begynninge. 
That  1  will  make  no  Tafai  carpinge 
Of  dedes  of  armvs  ne  of  amours. 
As  dus  mgnstreUes  tadjestours. 
That makys carpinge  hi  maayaolaee 
Of  Octoviane  and  Jsembrase, 
And  of  many  other  jestas. 
And  namely  whan  they  oome  to  festsa ; 
Ne  of  the  life  of  Bevps  of  Hampton, 
That  was  a  kni^t  of  gnt  rrooon, 
Ne  of  Sir  Gpeqf  Wantpke, 
All  if  it  mii^t  sum  men  iylu— 

I  cite  these  lines  to  shew  the  spedee  of  tales  related  by  the 
andent  Gestours,  and  how  mnoh  they  differed  from  what 
we  now  calljestee. 

Ver.  13777*  Of  romannces  that  ben  reales']  80  In  the 
Rom.  of  Twain  and  Oawain  M&  C!oCt  Gdb.  E.  U. 


.    Hcftindaknii^taDderatre; 
Upon  a  cloth  of  gdd  be  laj ; 
Byfor  him  nit  a  fill  fajr  may: 
A  lady  li^  with  tham  in  fere; 
Tha  maiden  red,  that  thai  might 
A  real  rvmemce  in  that  plaee.— 

The  original  of  thii  title,  whioh  Is  an  uncommon  one,  I 
take  to  have  been  thta.  When  the  French  romances  found 
their  way  into  Italy  (not  long  before  the  year  1300. 
Oeeoimb.  T.  L  p.  338.)  some  Italian  undertook  to  collect 
together  all  those  relating  to  Charlemagne  and  his  family, 
and  to  form  them  Intoa  regular  body  of  history.  The  six 
first  books  of  this  work  come  down  to  the  death  of  Pepin. 
They  begin  thus :  Qui  se  comenxa  la  hysteria  el  JUal  di 
Fratua  oomenaando  a  Constantino  Imperatore  seoondo 
molte  lesende  che  to  ho  attrovate  e  raoolte  insleme.  Edit. 
MuHna.  1491.  foL  It  was  reprinted  in  lfi37  under  this 
tltle»  *'  /  reali  di  Franza,  nel  quale  si  oontlene  la  genera- 
atone  di  tutti  i  Re,  Duohi.  Prindpl  e  Baroni  di  Franaa.  e 
deUi  Faladini,  colle  battagUe  da  loro  fatte  fto."  Quadrto, 
1.  tI.  p.  58U.  Salriatl  had  seen  a  M&  of  this  work  written 
about  1350  (Cresolmbb  T.  L  pw  330),  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
lay  mention  of  a  Real^  or  Ropal,  Bomane*  is  to  be  found, 
m  Frandb  or  English,  prtor  to  that  date. 

Ver.  13786.  He  didde  next  his  white  lere]  Bt  did,  or 
put,  on  next  his  white  skin.  To  don,  do  on,  and  dqf,  do 
1^,  have  been  in  use,  as  vulgar  words,  long  since  Chaucer's 
timob  Lere  seems  to  be  used  for  skin  In  Isumbraa.  MS. 
Coil  CaL  iL  foL  129i 

His  lady  Is  white  as  wales  bone. 
Hers  lere  biygte  to  se  upon, 
8o  fairs  as  blosme  on  trs. 

Though  It  more  commonly  signlAes  only,  what  wo  call 
complexion* 

In  the  Romance  of  Li  beau  deeeonus,  his  arming  is  thus 
described,  foL  48. 

They  easte  on  hhn  a  scherte  of  sdk, 
A  gypell  as  white  as  melk 

In  that  semely  sale. 
And  lyzt  an  hawberk  biygt, 
That  rididy  was  adygt 

With  maylo*  thyUke  and  8male<- 

Ver.  13793L  of  Jewes  work]  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  the  Jews  celebrated  any  where  as  remarkable  artifi- 
cers. I  am  therefore  inclined  to  adopt  an  explanation  of 
this  word,  whioh  I  find  In  a  note  of  the  learned  Editor  of 
Ane*  SeotL  Poems,  p.  830i  "This  Jow,"  not  this  Jew,  but 
this  Juggler  or  magioian.  The  words  iojcwk,  to  deceive, 
and  Jmekerjf'pauikryt  Juggling  tricks,  are  still  in  use.  In 
Lord  Byndford's  MS.  p.  136.  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  sort 
of  fairy  tale,  where  "  Scho  Is  the  Queue  of  Jowls"  means, 
'*6he  is  the  quem  of  magicians.** 

According  to  this  explanation  **  Jewes  werk**  may  sig- 
nify the  work  of  magicians,  or  fairies. 

Ter.  13800.  a  charboucle]  A  carbuncle  (Eeearboucle,  Pa.) 
was  a  common  bearing.    OuilUm's  Heraldry,  p.  109. 

Ver.  13804.  cuirbonly]  Cuir  bouiUi,  of  which  Sir  Tho. 
pases  boots  were  made,  was  also  applied  to  many  other 
purposes.  See  Froissart,  v.  L  o.  110.  ISO.  and  v.  Iv.  o.  19. 
In  this  last  passage,  he  says,  the  Saracens  covered  their 
taittes  with  cuir  boui^i  de  Capadoee,  oil  nul  fer  ne  pent 
p(rendre  n'attacher ;  si  le  cuir  n'est  trop  ^chauf^ 

Ver.  13807.  rewel  bone]  What  kind  of  material  this  was 
I  profess  myself  quite  ignorant.  In  the  Tumament  of 
ToVUnham,  ver.  7S-  (Anc.  Poet  t.  11.  p.  la)  Tibbe  is 
Introduced  with  *«  a  garland  on  her  head  full  of  rueU 
bones.'*  The  derivation  in  Gtoss.  Urr.  of  thin  word  from 
the  Fa.  rioU,  diversly  coloured,  has  not  the  least  proba- 
bility. The  other,  which  deduces  it  from  the  Fa.  roueUe  .• 
rotula;  the  whirl-bone,  or  knee-pan;  is  more  plausible ; 
though,  as  the  Glossarist  observes,  that  sense  will  hardly 
Boithereb 

Ver.  138S3.  Of  ladles  love  and  druerie]  I  havo  taken 
the  liberty  here  of  departing  from   the  MSS.    which 


And  of  ladies  love  dnieria 


Upon  second  thoiights  I  am  more  inclined  to  throw  ottt 
love  as  a  gloss  for  druerie,  and  to  read  thus; 

And  of  ladies  dmeria. 

Dnurtt  is  strangely  explained  in  Gloea.  Uir.  Sobrietfh 
modettjf.    It  means  courtship,  gallantrp. 

Ver.  13B8&  Of  Sire  Libeux]  Hb  romance  Is  in  MS.  CMC 
CaL  IL  In  the  12th  Stanxa  we  have  his  true  name  and  the 
reason  of  it.    King  Arthur  speaks, 

Now  depeth  him  alle  thus, 
Ly  beau  desconus^ 

For  the  tove  of  me. 
Than  may  ye  wete  arowe. 
The  fayre  unkmowe 

Cartes  so  hatte  he. 

Ibid.  Pleindamour]  This  is  the  readiog  of  the  M8& 
and  I  know  not  why  we  should  change  It  for  Blemdamewr, 
as  both  names  sound  equally  well. 

Ver.  13833.  As  qiarcle]  The  same  simito  is  in  ItuwAiras, 
foL  130.  b. 

He  spronge  forth,  as  sparke  on  [fl  of]  g^tode. 

OMU  In  the  preceding  verse  is  probably  for  i^toisde,  glowed  % 
from  the  Sax.  gluwan,  eandare, 

Ver.  13844.  Sire  Pcrcivell]  The  Romance  of  Fereeval  le 
OaMs,  or  de  Galis,  was  composed  in  octosyllable  French 
verse  by  Chrestion  de  Tmyes,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
French  Romancers,  before  the  year  1191.  Fauchet,  L.  IL 
0.  z.  It  consisted  of  above  sixty  thousand  verses  (BM, 
des  Bom,  T.  II.  p.  850)  so  that  it  would  be  some  trouble  to 
find  the  fact  which  Is,  probably,  here  alluded  to.  Tho 
Romance,  under  .the  same  title,  in  French  prose,  printed 
at  Paris,  1530,  fol.  can  be  only  an  abridgonent,  I  suppose, 
of  tha  original  poem. 

Vct.  13845.  So  worthy  under  wede]  This  phrase  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  Romance  of  Etnar^. 

foL  70.  b.  Than  sayde  that  worthp  unther  wede, 
74.  b.  The  childe  was  worihff  uniher  wede. 
And  sate  upon  a  nobyl  stede. 

See  alw)  fol.  71*  b.  73.  a. 

Ver.  13858.  the  devil  I  beteche]  I  betake,  reeommkemd  or 
give,  U>  the  deviL    See  ver.  3748. 

My  soule  betake  I  unto  Sathanas. 

and  ver.  8037.  17258.  where  the  preposition  Is  omitted,  as 
here.  To  take,  in  our  old  language,  is  also  used  fur  Ta 
take  tot  To  give.    See  ver.  13334. 

He  toke  me  certain  gold,  I  wote  it  wd. 

And  compare  ver.  13224. 13286. 

The  change  of  betake  Into  beteche  was  not  so  great  a 
licence  formerly  as  it  would  be  now,  as  eh  and  k  seem 
once  to  have  been  pronounced  in  nearly  tho  same  manner. 
See  ver.  3307t  8,  11,  18.  where  werk  is  made  to  rime  to 
cherche  and  clerk.  It  may  be  observed  too,  that  the  Saxcma 
bad  but  one  verb,  tsecau,  to  signify  capere  and  doceret 
and  though  our  ancestors,  even  before  Chaucer's  tlme^  had 
split  that  single  verb  Into  two.  To  take  and  To  tecke,  and 
liad  distinguished  each  from  the  other  by  a  diffSerent  mode  of 
inflexion,  yet  the  oompoimd  verb  Betake,  which  aocording 
to  that  mode  of  inflexion  ought  to  have  formed  its  paat 
time  Betake,  formed  It  often  Betaught,  as  If  no  such  distino- 
tion  had  been  establinhed.  See  R.  R.  ver.4428.  Gamdyn,  6B8L 
The  regular  past  time  Betoke  occurs  In  ver.  100091 

Ver.  13879.  I  mene  of  Mark  and  Matthew]  Theoo^Jmie- 
tion  and  has  been  added  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  without 
authority,  and  perhaps  without  necessity ;  as  Mark  was 
probably  written  by  Chaucer  Marks,  and  pronounced  aa 
a  Dissyllable. 

Thk  talk  op  Mklibkui]  Mr.  Thoross  has  observed,  that 
this  Tale  seems  to  have  been  written  In  blank  verse*  IttB. 
notes  upon  Chaucer,  Ed.  Urr.  in  Hrit.  Mus.  It  is  certain, 
that  in  the  former  part  of  it  we  find  a  number  of  blaak 
verses  intermixed.  In  a  much  greater  proportion  than  in 
any  of  our  author's  other  prose  writings.  Uotrthls  poetioal 
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•tyl*  It  not,  1  think,  nDUU-kitila  bcjrond  lbs  lint  fo 


S.  Bod.  1SS7,  UiB  IntroducUi 


Fartu  Aifluaul 


(Aad.  dH  lu.  t. 

iV'Ul5*(E)l,  orwIilchM.  diCmJllu 
'   '    "     LaltD  jtUoDHu,  FkIl 

thuiflni  tlifl  Bli«<p  for 
gutbofSuefao.  DonCluli.P. 

hu  ilKi  Htcred  Ifaa 


Ifitur  phllMophus,   qui  Ungul   Anblot 


Edni,  dlilt  sllD  luoi  Timor  Domini  lit  tu  DtgnlLatlo  i  tnqnniUj lo rdite bunlM ndar)«iiMts. 
4c."— ThB  work  lb«n  pnmeda  In  Ihs  (urm  ol  >  Dtolutrue  '      t  Tin  «1*  eapj  wMeh  I  hen  •»«■  •om  of  Sjm/ipni  1>  la 
bRvan  the  Phllowphet  ud  hU  •on,  in  -hich  the  p.o-      «9.  /fori.  fi£80.    I  •hniild  pun  (bit  II  »gnwl  in  iubrtmnB 
oreU  of  tll6  fotidir  un  for  tht  nuM  mrt  Uliutnlsd  bv      '^"'  *••  ■*•*  ""  '^•"W  '°***  ""  "'  '°  •'''  <"<»™T!"» 
0^01  M6  lomw  .m  lor  IB.  nM«  PKt  "'■"I"™  »)'      jjat  j,  j^.  ftwrffolto  (m  hli  Imla  Auelorum,  p.  S3,l. 


eof  liliHorinQ/'alrtcJl;iul>ijHinaUl<^lii 
'cDin  Ibi  CillUfa  u  Duniuh,*  >«lebnled  00 


.     'ITHjr  dHhr  ii 


at  Pwuu.ii.  9.i»r™>),  uid  l)u  Cuige'I  fiom  Uio  Sjr/ac  («• 

>JiWTYBil.  MoinTflrflirouldJiot'rouctat^AtltraillyvutTUU' 
iited  ettlMT  ftoro  the  l^ralc  or  Bjrlic.  Among  lie  orientil 
Mbij.  In  the  Bodlaiui  Libnu;.  the  CKldogua  nuntloni  one  In 

tt  JMe,  •rhldi  I  xuped  U.  contain  ttaia  nine  Bar*,  tiui- 
latad  paibapa  from  itia  Omk.  et  from  tba  Italian  £nu<e. 

eioljpu  la  aald  to  lura  bean  printad  at  Vanln,  Unfvi 
Onrcd  uulnari.    Fabric  BlU.  Gr.  I.  Mi.    How  Hit  thnl 

b»«n«nev*r  leen  IL    To  judge  by  the  MS.  only.  It  »eonn 


EwoM,  mn  be  aeen  In  Ibe  I'reface  of 
iFabif«.Iilb.GT.Tl.4«0.  and  I.  :i!4.  though 


t  to  be  probably  copied  froi 
>ugh,  from  the  iflence  of  > 

m  not  in  Uie  DolOpalM. 

Syntlpat  la  eiBcUy  tt 


Ldmu,  IndnlK*  D'AU  Tehelebl-Bw-Saleh,  Aoteui  Tare 
(Man*  psaUiBOH.  par  H.  Galland."  The  wordi  "cl  d< 
latum"  m  thli  tltla  I  (unect  to  ban  been  added  by  Uie 
Bqakadler,  fSr  I  cannot  And  any  iUbi  ol  Lokman  Id  Ibe 
mill  ttadt.  tfibapa  M.  Galland  ndfiit  )i»e  Intended  to 
auw  the  ftblaa  at  Ukmaa,  bnt  mu  pnranted  W  <l«iUi' 
Fn  tlH  net,  Um  la  do  material  diOkmiea  between  Ihia 
BdUkH,  wd  a  former  Ptodi  mtHa,  vtdeh  ni  uadtfrom 
tkaPola  andnlntedin  IWg.  eiDipt  hi  the  itrle.  l^cy 
Mb  diOv  Terj  couHtermUy  from  the  Greek. 
I  wlUJuattakenixtea.llialanaof  Uia  tahlaa  in  tbe  Greek, 


it  tajgaloly  iKwrowed  from  aitorytn  IheCaHlah  u 

loilHdnf  ediig,  (he  animal  li  called  NuuM.  hTiomeml*- 
lake^  ai  1  nupKt,  of  the  tranilalor. 

lyllablanna,  uotUter  than  Chaun 
In  Ha  Cotloa.  Ualba.  E.  U.    It  li  > 


n  EncUab  0 
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of  the  Dolopctott  and  therefore  I  pretome  that  it  was 
Inserted  by  Hebera,  or  the  monk,  whoee  Latin  he  trans- 
lated, and  possibly  from  Alfcnsos.  At  least  it  is  not  more 
probable  that  Boccaoe  should  take  It  from  Ilobers  than 
from  Alfonsus,  with  whose  work  he  appears  to  have  been 
wdl  acquainted.  One  of  his  norels,  Decam.  tU.  6.  is 
plainly  copied  from  thence.  Fab.  TiiL  and  his  celebrated 
novel  of  the  two  friends,  Tito  and  Oisippo,  Deeanu  x.  8.  is 
borrowed,  with  hardly  any  rariation,  except  In  the  names 
of  persons  and  places,  from  the  2d  of  Alfonsos,  or,  whidi 
is  the  same  thing,  from  the  Oesta  Sowumorum,%  into 

t  The  title  in  the  printed  copies  is  "  Ex  gestis  Romano- 
fwn  historic  notabfles  oolle<^;  de  Tidis  virtutibuaque 
trsctantes;  cum  applicationibas  moraliaatis  et  mystids.** 
The  aothor  of  this  strange  work  is  quite  unknown,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  fix  with  precision  the  time  of  its  composition.  Upon 
the  whole  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  a  later  date  than 
Alfonsua,  vis.  the  begii^ning  of  the  xiith  CTentunr,  and  I 
should  guess  that  it  was  composed  about  the  ena  of  that 
Century,  or  the  iMginning  of  the  xiiith. 

'iliree  couplets  of  Enaluh  verses  in  di.  68,  and  some 
En{;tish  names  in  eh.  128.  which  are  to  be  found  in  several 
old  .MSS.  (the  former  diapter  being  there  numbered  Uii.  and 
the  latter  xxviiL)  though  th^y  have  been  left  out  of  the 
Kditions,  afford  a  reisonable  ground  for  conjecturing,  that 
one  of  our  own  countrymen  was  the  author. 

AS  it  continued  to  be  a  popular  book  at  the  time  of  the 
invention  of  Printing,  it  was  very  early  put  to  the  Press,  and 
several  Editions  of  it  were  poAilished  in  different  places 
before  the  year  1500.  The  earliest  Editions  that  I  have 
■een  agree  together  exactly,  and  contain  152  Chapters.  The 
fMition  at  Kouen  fai  1521  contains  181  Chapten,  the  His- 
tory of  Apollonius  Tyrius  being  the  first  of  the  additional 
chapters.  See  Discourse,  Jec.  n.  18.  An  Edition  of  Crctta 
Romauorum,  printed  in  1488,  (probably  at  AfyenUnay  Stras- 
bourg' agrees  exactly  with  the  Edition  of  1521.  In  MSa, 
liarl.  2270,  and  525U,  which  are  both  seemingly  complete, 
the  uuuiber  of  chapters  does  not  exceed  102 ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding there  are  so  many  more  stories  in  the  printed 
1)Ooks,  there  art;  still  several  in  the  MSS.  which,  I  appre- 
hend, have  never  been  printed.  See  a  note  upon  the  plot  of 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  qf  Venice  with  the  sigiusture  of 
T.  T.  vol.  Ui.  p.  224.  and  an  addition  to  it  in  Appendix,  iL 
See  also  a  note  of  Mr.  Fanner's  in  the  same  Appendix,  where 
he  mentions  his  having  fo«md  the  sUny  of  the  CeukeU  *'  in  an 
old  translation  of  the  Ot$la  Bomanorum  first  printed  by 
Winkin  de  Worde."  As  he  says  nothing  of  the  ttory  of  the 
Bond,  we  may  presume,  from  the  known  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Farmer's  researches,  that  it  is  not  contained  in  that  trans- 
UUon. 

It  has  been  said  above,  that  several  of  the  fables  in  the 
Getta  Romanorum  are  taken  from  Alfonsus.  The  author 
has  also  borrowed  from  the  Calilah  u  Damnah,  by  the  help. 
I  suppose,  of  some  lAtin  translation  from  the  Greek  of 
Symeon  Seth.  The  originals  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
stories  are  not  so  easy  to  be  traced.  I  speak  of  those  which 
are  found  in  the  MSS.  for  of  those  in  the  Bditt.  many  are 
pbiinly  taken  from  well  ksown  authors,  some  of  which  are 
quoted  by  name,  as  Aulus  Gelliua,  Macr^ibius,  Augustiuus, 
Oervasius  Tilberiensis,  and  others. 

I  will  add  here  a  few  instances,  which  occur  to  me  at 
present,  of  stories,  which  writers  of  the  xrvth  Centmy  have, 
or  rather  may  have,  borrowed  from  the  Gesta  Romanorum  ; 
for,  in  some  of  these  instances,  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
Iiave  had  recourse  to  the  very  books,  from  which  the  com- 
piler of  that  work  drew  his  materials.  I  shall  cite  the 
chapters  as  they  axe  numbered  hi  the  Ekiition  of  1521  and  in 
MS.  Uarl,  227U.  Where  reference  is  made  to  only  one  of 
these,  it  should  be  understood  that  I  have  not  observed  that 
stoiy  in  the  other. 

Ch.  viir.  MS.  I>6.  is  copied  by  Gower,  Conf.  Am.  B.  v.  fol. 
122.  b.— Ch.  Lvii.  MS.  16.  this  story  is  in  the  lettto  Kovflle 
Antiche,  N.  vi.— Ch.  Lxr.  is  in  Gower,  Conf.  Am.  B.  iii.  fol. 
64.— Ch.  Lxxxtx.  This  is  the  story  of  The  three  Rings,  which 
has  been  said,  but  I  think  without  any  reason,  to  have  been 
of  use  to  Swift  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub.  It  is  in  the  C.  N  A. 
Nov.  Lxxi.  and  in  the  Decameron,  1.  a— Ch.  cix.  There  is 
a  great  siuiibtude  between  this  story  and  one  which  is  told  in 
the  C.  N.  A.  Nov.  lxv.  and  in  the  Decameron,  x.  1.  See 
also  Gower,  Conf.  Am.  B.  v.  fol.  96,  7.  — Ch.  cxviri.  is  from 
Alfonsus.  It  is  repeated  in  the  C.  N.  A.  Nov.  lxxxiv. — 
Ch.  cxix.  MS.  102.  has  been  versified  by  (Jower,  Conf.  Am. 
B.  v.  fol.  110.  b.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  Note*  as  taken 
originally  from  the  Sapientia  Indorum,  p.  444,— Ch.cxxiv. 
MS.  20.  makes  the  hut  Novel  of  the  C.  N.  A.— Ch.  clvii. 
makes  the  Lth  Novel  of  the  C.  N.  A.  but  it  may  have  been 
taken  fh>m  Alfonsus.— C1i.  Cf.xxi.  MS.  55.  is  the  stor>-  of 
Th0  two  Friend*,  mentioned  in  the  text — Ch.  xlviii.  MS. 


which  collection,  after  a  time,  almost  all  the  best  fables ol 
Alfonsus  were  incorporated. 

This  last  circumstance,  though  certainly  very  hoooar- 
able  to  Alfonsus,  has  been  very  prejudicial  to  his  fsme. 
For  instance,  a  translation,  as  I  suppose,  of  his  last  men- 
tioned story  nf  the  two  Friends  is  entitled,  in  a  MS.  of 
Lydgate,  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Askew,  •*  a  Tale  of  two 
Bfarchantsof  Egypt  and  of  Baldad.  ex  OestU  Romanorwmt^ 
(Mr.  Farmer's  Notes  on  the  Mercb.  of  Yen.  Last  Bd.  of 
ShakeqK  App.  ii.)  as  if  the  tale  had  first  appeared  In  that 
work.  However  somebody,  not  long  after  the  invention 
of  Printing,  as  I  guess,  did  a  little  more  Justice  to  Alfonsstt, 
by  putting  together  his  principal  Tales,  and  inserting  them, 
with  his  name,  in  a  collection  of  the  fables  of  JEeop  and 
other  eminent  fabulists  in  Latin.  This  collection  was 
soon  turned  into  Prendi ;  and  from  that  Yersion  Caxton 
made  the  translation  into  English,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  Disoourse,  &c.  n.  SO.  Caxton's  book  has  been 
reprinted  more  than  once.  I  have  seen  an  Edition  of  it  in 
1647,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  has  been  one  since. 

P.  loa  coL  9.  L  31.  For  it  is  written  Ac]  What  Is 
included  between  hooks  is  wanting  in  all  the  M8S.  wliich 
I  have  examined.  It  is  plainly  necessary  to  the  sense,  as 
it  shews  us  what  ihe  /burtk  ahd  fifth  reasotu  of  Meli- 
bens  were,  to  which  Prudence  replies  in  p.  1691  I  have 
therefore  inserted  as  literal  a  translation  as  I  Imagine 
Chancer  might  have  made  of  the  following  paseage  in  the 
Frtotk  Metitf^e.  M&  Ji<^  ]&  C.  riL  Car  U  est  eseript,  la 
geufflerie  des  femmes  ne  peut  riens  cdler  fors  ce  qu'elle  ne 
scfC  Apres  le  phUosophrt  dit,  en  muiuvais,  eonseii  les 
femwues  vainquent  Us  hommes,  et  par  ces  raisont  Je  ne  doi* 
point  user  d*  ton  conseiL 

P.  110.  ooL  8.  L  41.  Arise  thee  well]  He  refer%  I  presume* 
to  Cato,  L.  UL  DIst.  6. 

Scnnones  Uandos  Usesoeque  cavere  memento. 

P.  111.  coL  1.  L  54.  Assay  to  do  swiche  thinges]  This  pre- 
cept of  Cato  is  in  L.  iiL  Dist  16. 

Quod  potes  id  tentato ;  operis  ne  pondere  pressus 
Succumbat  labor,  et  frustra  tentata  relinquas. 

P.  113.  col.  2. 1. 37.  If  thou  have  nede]  Cato,  L.  iv.  Dist.  14. 

Auxilium  a  notis  petito,  si  forte  laboras ; 

Nee  quisquam  melior  medicus  qiiam  fidus  amicus. 

P.  113.  col.  1. 1. 10.  som  men  &c]  This  passage  which  la 
defective  in  all  the  MSS.  I  have  patched  up,  as  well  as  I 
ci>ud,  by  adding  the  words  between  hooks  from  the  French 
MeliMe,  where  it  stands  thus.  Aueunes  gens  ont  enseigne 
leur  decevour,  ear  its  ont  trop  doubts  que  onneUs  deceust. 
Apres  tu  t*  doisgarder  de  venim,  et  si  te  oAs  garder  de 
compaignie  de  moqueurs,  ear  il  est  eseript,  Avec  les 
tnoqueurs  n'aies  compaignie,  et  fuy  Uurs  paroles  eomme 
le  venim, 

P.  1 14.  col.  2.  I.  8.  of  the  trespasours]  The  following 
poMSge,  which  the  reader  will  see  to  be  very  material  to 
the  sense,  I  have  translated  from  the  French,  and  inserted 
between  hooks,  as  before.  El  a  ce  respont  dame  Prudence* 
Cerlett  dist  ellf,  Je  t'otlrope  que  de  vengeance  vient  molt  de 
maulx  et  de  biens,  mais  vengeance  n'appartient  pas  a  un 
chascunt  fors  seulement  aux  Juges  et  a  ceulx  qui  ont  la 
Juridicion  sur  les  ma{fatteur» — 


contains  the  story  of  The  Caskets,  and  Ch.  xcix.  MS.  that  of 
The  Bond,  the  two  prindpal  incidentsin  Shakespeare's  Mer~ 
chant  of  Venice.  It  is  said  in  the  additional  note,  App.  IL 
last  Ed.  of  Shaltesp.  that  Ser.  Giovanni  had  "  worked  up 
these  two  stories  icto  one,  as  they  are  In  the  Play."  But 
that  is  a  mistake,  which  1  beg  leave  to  retract  here.  The 
Novel  of  Ser  Oiovanni  {Pecorone,  Giom.  iv.  Nov.  1.)  is 
founded  only  upon  the  story  of  The  Bond.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  Shakespeare  took  the  story  of  The  Caskets 
from  the  English  Gesta  Ropuinorum,  and  ingrafted  it  upon 
the  other.-  Ch.  xcviir.  MS.  is  copied  with  very  little  altom- 
tion  in  the  C.  N.  A.  Nov.  ucviit. 

Many  more  stories  in  Gower,  whidi  seem  to  be  founded 
upon  antient  History,  will  appear  upon  examination  to  be 
token  from  this  book.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  partictt- 
Inrize  those  which  Lydgate,  Ocdeve,  and  other  later  wrtters 
have  borrowed  from  it.  I  will  only  mention,  for  the  credit 
of  the  collection,  that  Ch.  lxxx.  contains  the  complete  ftiMs 
of  PameU's  HermiL 
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p.  115.  coL  1.  L  51.  If  a  roan  of  higher  estat]  This  prudent 
adrice  iv  from  Cato,  L.  iv.  Dbt.  4fK 

Cede  locum  laesus,  fortuns  cede  potenti  [f.  ]X)tetia] 
Lcdeie  qui  potuit,  prodesae  aliquando  valebit. 

P.  116.  col.  1. 1. 45.  If  a  netherdes  doughter]  The  Editt 
have  strangely  corrupted  this  into— a  nertket  doughter. 
The  reading,  which  I  have  re«tored  from  the  MS8w  is  con- 
firmed  by  the  original  passage  in  PamphUui,  MS.  Bod, 
3703. 

Dnmmodo  sit  dlTts  euhudam  nata  tubttM, 
Eligit  e  mills  quem  iibet  Ula  Tiium. 

P.  118.  coU  8.  L  49.  Waketh,  Jbc]  I  can  find  nothing 
nearer  to  this  in  Cato,  than  the  maxim,  L.  ilL  Dist  7*  8eff- 
nititm  fygito.— Tot  the  quotations  from  the  same  author 
in  the  same  page,  L  65  and  70>  see  L.  It.  Dist.  17.  and  L.  iii. 
DistS3. 

Ter.  13896.  corpus  Madrian]  The  relicks  of  St.  Mater- 
niM.  Gloea.  Urr.  But  1  can  find  no  such  saint  in  the  oomp 
mon  L^endaries. 

Ver.  13946.  A  right  wel  faring]  I  have  no  better  autho- 
rity for  the  insertion  of  right  than  Ed.  Urr. 

Ter.  13068.  lusheburghee]  Base  coins,  probably,  first 
Imported,  as  Skinner  thinks,  from  Luxemburg.  Th^y  are 
mentioned  in  the  Stat  85  E.  III.  o.  8.  to  monole  appelle 
Lncynbourg,  and  in  P.  P.  fol.  88.  b. 

▲i  In  tasMitry*  is  a  luth«r  alay,  yet  loketh  like  sterling. 

Ver.  14013,  in  the  feld  of  Damascene]  So  Lydgate,  from 
Boccaoe,  speaks  of  Adam  and  Eto.    TYag.  B.  L  c  1. 

Of  slime  of  the  erth  in  Damofcene  thefelde 
God  made  them  above  ech  creature. 

Boccaoe  is  much  longer  in  relating  their  story,  which  Is 
the  first  of  his  Tragedies. 

Ter.  14081.  Sampeon]  His  tragedy  is  also  in  Boccace,  B. 
Lc.  19.  but  our  author  seems  rather  to  have  followed  the 
original.  Judges  xiv,  xv,  xvi. 

Ter.  140601  the  queme]  Tike  miU.  Kuema,  wtola.  Island. 

Ter.  14101.  Hercules]  In  this  account  of  the  labonrs  of 
Hercules  Chauoer  has  evidently  copied  Boetbius,  L.  iv. 
Met.  7*  Many  of  the  expressions  he  had  used  before  in  his 
prose  translation  d  that  author. 

Ter.  14116.  the  hevene  on  his  nekke  longe]  This  is  the 
reading  of  the  best  M8&  and  is  agreeable  to  Boothius,  loc 
ciL  thus  translated  by  Chaucer.  **And  the  last  of  his 
labors  was,  that  Ae  susteitud  the  hepen  upon  hie  necke 
unbowed.**  The  margin  of  MS.  C.  1.  explains  longe  to 
mean  diu. 

The  Editt  read. 

And  bars  hie  hed  upon  his  epere  long. 

Ter.  14183L  ssith  Trophee]  As  aU  the  best  MSS.  agi«e  in 
this  reading,  I  have  retained  it,  though  I  cannot  tell  what 
author  is  alluded  to.  The  nuurgin  of  C.  1.  has  this  note. 
Die  vates  Cbaldaorum  Tropheus. 

The  Editt  read— /o**  trophee*— 

Year,  14140l  Nabuchodonoeor]  For  this  history,  and  the 
following  of  BlUthasar,  see  Dimiel,  i— v.  The  latter  only 
is  related  by  Boccace,  B.  iL  c.  xxiiL 

Ter.  14853.  Zenobia]  Her  story  is  told  by  Boocace,  Decae, 
Vir,  L.  ilL  c.  7-  but  more  at  large  in  his  book  De  clarie 
Uulieribue  /  from  which  our  author  has  plainly  taken 
almost  every  circumstance  of  his  narration ;  though  in 
Ter.  14331.  he  seems  to  refer  to  Petrarch  as  his  original. 
Perhaps,  Boceace's  book  had  fallen  into  Chaucer's  hands 
under  the  name  of  Petrarch. 

Ter.  1489&  Till  fully  fourty  dayes]  There  is  a  oonf uskm 
in  this  passage,  which  might  have  been  avoided,  if  our 
author  had  recurred  to  Trebellius  Pollio,  Trig.  Tyranu. 
c.  xxix.  de  Zenobia.  **  Quum  semel  conoubuisset,  ex- 
pectatis  menstrui*,  continebst  se  si  prsegnans  esMt ;  sin 
minus,  itcrum  potektatem  quserendis  liberie  dabat" 

Ter.  ]4376>  a  vitremite]  This  word  is  diiTerently  written 
in  the  M8&  vitrpmite/  witermiU ;  vintermitej  vitrpte. 
The  Editt.  readi  amtremiU  /  whkh  is  equally  unintalUglhlft 


Ter.  14385.  eouth  and  aeptentrioun]  The  MSS.  read 
north  t  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the 
correction,  which  was  first  madsk  I  believe,  in  Ed.  Ur.  la 
the  Rom,  dela  R.  from  whenoe  great  part  of  this  tragedy 
of  Nero  is  translated,  the  pasaage  stands  thus»  ver.  460L 

Ce  dedoyal,  que  je  te  dy, 
Et  d'Orient  et  de  Midp, 
D'Ocddent,  de  Septentrion, 
Tint-n  la  jurisdieion. 

Ter.  14406.  domesman]  Judge.  The  word  in  Boeihia^ 
who  has  also  related  this  story,  is  Ceneor,  L.  iL  Met  vL 


Ora  non  tinxit  lacrymis,  sed 
GoMor  txtincti  potuit  deooris^ 

which  our  author  has  thus  rendered  in  his  prose  version. 
«■  Ne  no  tere  wette  his  face,  but  he  was  so  liarde  herted, 
that  he  might  be  domeeman,  or  Judge,  of  her  dedde 
beautee." 

Ter.  14484.  Wher  Eliachim]  I  cannot  find  any  priest  of 
this  name  in  the  book  of  Judith.  The  High  priest  of 
Jerusalem  is  called  Joacim  in  o.  iv.  which  name  would 
suit  the  verse  bettor  than  Eliachim. 

Ter.  lA4Sa.  Antioohus]  This  Tragedy  Is  a  poetioal  para- 
phrase of  iL  Maooabces,  c.  ix. 

Ter.  14630.  word  and  ende]  Dr.  Hiokes  in  his  Or.  A.  B. 
p.  70.  has  proposed  to  read  **  ord  and  end,"  both  hoe  and 
in  Tro.  B.  ▼.  ver.  1668.  He  has  shewn  very  clearly  that 
ord  and  end  was  a  common  Saxon  expression  for  the  whole 
of  a  thing ;  the  beginning  and  end  of  it.  But  all  the  MSS. 
that  I  have  examined  read  word,  and  therefore  I  have  left 
it  in  the  text,  as  possibly  the  old  Saxon  phrase,  in  Chaacer's 
time,  might  have  been  corrupted. 

Ter.  14845.  Cresus]  In  the  opening  of  this  story,  our 
author  has  plainly  copied  the  following  passage  of  his  own 
verskm  of  Boethius,  B.  iL  Pro.  8.  •*  Wiste  thou  not  how 
Cresus,  kind  at  Lydiens,  nfwhiche  king  Cjrrue  wae/M  sore 
agaete  a  litel  before,  Ac."  But  the  greatest  part  is  takan 
from  the  Rom,  dela  R,  ver.  6847—6018. 


Ter.  14679.  Tragedie  is]  This  refiection  seems  to  have  I 
suggested  by  one  which  follows  soon  after  the  mention  ol 
CrcBsus  in  the  passage  Just  cited  from  Boethius^  •*  What 
other  thing  bewaylen  the  oryinges  of  tragedyes  but  unely 
the  dedes  of  fortune,  that  with  an  aukewarde  stroke  over- 
toumeth  the  rsalmes  of  grete  nobleye  ?  " 

Ver.  14685.  Peter  of  Spaine]  This  tragedie  and  the  thiaa 
following,  in  several  MS8.  are  Inserted  before^  after  Tsr. 
14380.    So  that  the  Monkes  Tale  ends  with  rar.  14684. 

And  cow  hire  brif^t  face  with  a  doude. 

In  favour  of  this  arrangement,  it  may  be  obeerved,  that, 
when  the  Monk  is  interrupted,  the  lluste  alludes  to  this 
line  as  fresh  in  his  memory,  ver.  J478K. 

He  spake  \uam  fortune  covered  with  a  cloude 
I  wote  not  what,  and  als  of  a  tragedie 
Right  now  ye  herd. — 

Where  tragedie  may  be  supposed  to  allude  to  ver.  146791 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Monk  professedly  disre- 
f^ords  chronological  order,  these  very  modem  stories  in  the 
midst  of  the  ancient  make  an  aukward  appearance ;  and 
as  the  Hoste  declares  himself  to  have  been  half  asleepi  he 
may  very  well  be  supposed  ti>  speak  from  a  confused  recol- 
lection of  what  had  been  said  88  verses  before.  And  what 
he  says  of  tragedie  may  be  referred  to  ver.  14768. 

I  have  followed  the  order  obeerved  In  the  best  MSB.  C  L 
Ask.  1.  8.  HA 

Ver.  14607.  Not  Charles  Oliver]  Not  the  Oliver  of  Charles 
(Charlemagne)  but  an  Oliver  of  Annoriea,  a  second  Geneloa, 
or  Ganelon.  See  ver.  13184. 15233.  So  this  paasage  is  to  be 
understood,  which  in  Bd.  Urr.  has  been  changed  to^Not 
Charles,  ne  01iver.^But  who  this  Oliver  of  Bretagne  was. 
whom  our  author  charges  as  werker  of  the  death  of  King 
Petro,  is  not  so  dear.  Aooordlng  to  Mariana,  L.  xviL  c.  13. 
such  a  charge  might  most  properly  be  brought  against 
Bertrand  du  Gueeolln,  a  Breton,  afterwards  Constable  of 
France ;  as  it  was  in  oonaequeBoe  of  a  privata  treaty  with 
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him.  that  Petro  came  to  hto  tent,  where  he  was  killed  by 
his  brother  Henry,  and  partly*  as  some  ssid,  c&m  aifuda  d« 
Bellran.  Bat  how  he  should  come  to  be  called  0li9er  I 
caimot  guesi ;  unless,  perhaps,  Chanoer  oonfotmded  him 
with  Olivier  de  ClistoHt  another  famous  Breton  of  those 
times,  who  was  also  Constable  of  France  after  Bertrand. 
Froissart  mentions  an  Olivier  de  Mannp,  nephew  to  Ber- 
trand du  Gueadin,  as  receiving  large  rewards  fhnn  King 
Henry ;  vol.  L  ch.  S4&  but  he  does  not  represent  him  as 
particularly  concerned  in  the  death  of  Petro. 

The  penon  meant,  whoever  he  was,  must  have  been 
sufficiently  pointed  out  at  the  time  by  his  coat  of  arms, 
which  is  deeoribed  in  ver.  14093, 4.  The  "egle  of  blak"  in 
*'a  feld  of  snow**  is  plain  enough,  but  the  rest  of  the 
blaaonxy  I  cannot  pretend  to  decypher. 

Ter.  14701.  Petro.  King  of  Cypre]  Conoeming  the  talcing 
of  Alexandria  by  this  prince,  and  his  other  eyploits,  see 
the  note  on  ver.  51.  and  the  authors  there  cited.  He  was 
asiassinated  in  1909.    Acad,  des  Ins.  T.  zz.  p.  439. 

Ter.  14700.  Bamabo  Tisoount]  Bemabo  YiscontI  Duke 
of  Milan,  was  deposed  by  his  nephew  and  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  died  in  138A. 

I  did  not  attend  to  this  oiraumstanoe,  when  I  stated  the 
Insurrection  of  Strawe  in  1981,  as  the  latest  historical  fact 
mentioned  in  these  tales:  Disoourae,  Ac.  n.  8.  The  death 
of  Bemabo  was  certainly  later.  Fortunately  however  this 
difference  of  four  years  has  no  other  consequence,  than 
that  it  makes  the  supposed  date  of  the  Pilgrimage  in  1983» 
which  was  before  very  doubtful,  stUl  more  improbable. 
The  Knight  might  as  probably  be  upon  a  Pilgrimage  in 
)3(i7  as  in  1983,  according  to  the  precedent  of  Sir  Mathew 
de  Goumey.    See  note  on  ver.  49. 

Ter.  14717.  Hugelin  of  Pise]  Chancer  himself  has  re« 
lerred  us  to  Dante  for  the  original  cS  this  tragedy.  Bee 
Inferno,  c.  zxxUL 

Ter.  14760,  &  Theee  two  versos  In  the  Bditt  have  been 
tranqKMed,  to  the  confusion  of  the  sense  as  well  as  of  the 
metre. 

Ter.  14811.  say  somwhat  of  hunting]  For  the  propriety 
of  this  request,  see  the  note  on  ver.  108  of  the  Menkes 
Character. 

Ter.  14818.  thou  Sire  John]  I  know  not  how  it  hac  hap- 
pened, that  in  the  principal  modem  languages^  John,  or 
its  equivalent,  is  a  name  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of  slight. 
80  the  Italians  use  Qiannit  from  whence  Zani ;  the 
Spaniards  Juan,  as  Bobo  /uan,  a  foolish  John ;  the  French 
Jeattt  with  various  additions;  and  in  English,  when  we 
call  a  man  a  John,  we  do  not  mean  it  as  a  title  of  honour. 
Chaucer  in  ver.  3706,  uses  Jacke  /od,  as  the  Spaniards  do 
Babo  Juan  /  and  I  suppose  Jadi  ass  has  the  same  ety- 
mology. 

The  title  of  Sire  was  usually  given,  by  courtesy,  to 
Priestii.  both  secular  and  regular. 

Ter.  14852.  a  manor  dey]  A  kind  (^fdey ;  but  what  a  dey 
was  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  precisely.  It  is  mentioned, 
as  the  last  species  of  labourers  in  husbandry,  in  the  Stat. 
85  Edw.  IIL  St.  L  c.  1.  Qe  chescun  charetter,  caruer, 
obaceour  des  carues,  beroher.  porcher,  tfcye,  ft  tons  autres 
servantc— And  again  in  the  Stat  37  Bdw.  IIL  c.  14.  Item 
qe  charetters,  charuers,  chaceours  des  carues,  hovers, 
vachers,  berchcre,  porohers,  deyee,  ft  tons  autres  gardeins 
des  bestes,  bateurs  des  blees,  ft  toutes  maneres  des  gens 
d'estate  de  gar  son  entendanta  a  husbandrie.— It  probably 
meant  originally  a  day^bourer  in  general,  though  it  may 
since  have  been  used  to  denote  particularly  the  superin- 
tendant  of  a  Daycrie.  See  Du  Ganges  In  v.  Daaau.  Daykbia. 

DAOABCAIiCI. 

Ter.  14857.  the  mery  orgon]  This  is  put  licentiously  for 
orgonst  or  organs.  It  is  plain  from  gon  in  the  next  line 
that  Chaucer  meant  to  use  this  word  as  a  Plural,  from  the 
Lat.  Gr.  Organcu    Ho  uses  it  so  in  ver.  150OS. 

And  while  that  the  organs  maden  melodie. 

Ter.  14876.  Was  cleped  falra  damoselle  Pertelote]  I  sus- 
pect that  /aire  has  been  added  by  some  one  who  was 
aaaiauesaarily  alarmed  for  the  metre. 


After  this  verse  the  Editt.  (except  Ca.  1.)  have  the  two 
following. 

He  fethered  her  a  hundred  times  a  day. 
And  she  him  plesseth  all  that  ever  she  may. 

But  as  I  found  them  in  only  two  M8&  HA.  and  IX.  I  was 
glad  to  leave  them  out  as  an  injudicious  interpolatfam.  Sea 
below,  ver.  15183. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  a  gr«it  deal  of  uncertain  etymo* 
logy  concerning  the  name  Pertelote,  may  consult  Gl.  T.  in 
V.  Part&lot. 

Ter.  14881.  loken  in  every  Uth]  Locked  in  every  Umlt 
The  Editt.  read  loking,  Loken  is  used  by  Oceleve,  in  the 
first  of  his  poems  mentioned  above  in  n.  00  ver.  50Ui. 

Lefke  was  the  Eries  duunber  dore  unstoken. 
To  which  he  came,  and  fonde  it  was  not  AiftcM. 

Ter.  14885.  My  lefe  is  fare  in  loud]  Fare,  or  faren  / 
gone.  So  the  best  M8&  Rd.  Ca.  2.  reads-/^*  It  is  not 
may  to  determine  which  of  theee  is  the  true  reading,  unless 
we  should  recover  the  old  song,  from  which  this  posasga 
seems  to  be  quoted. 

Ter.  14914.  Away,  quod  she]  I  have  here  inadvertently 
followed  the  printed  copies.  But  instead  of  Away  the  best 
M8S.  read  Avoy,  which  is  more  likely  to  have  been  used 
by  Chaucer.  The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  Frcodi 
Fabliaux,  Jkc  See  T.  iL  p.  243,  5.  The  Tocabulary,  at  the 
end  of  that  volume,  renders  Avoi,  Helaa  t  but  it  seems  to 
signify  no  more  than  our  Awayt  The  Italians  use  Vial 
in  the  same  manner.  Roman  de  Troye.  MSb 

Lots  dit  Thoas,  AwA^  aooi. 
Sire  Achilles,  vous  dites  maL 

Ter.  14946w  Lo  Caton]  L.  iL  Diet.  38.  Somnla  ne  cores. 
I  observe,  by  the  way,  that  this  distich  is  quoted  by  John 
of  Salisbury,  Polycrat.  L.  ii.  c.  16.  as  a  precept  viri  tapuntie. 
In  another  place,  L.  viL  c.  9.  he  introduces  his  quotation  of 
the  first  verse  of  Dist  SO.  L.  iii.  in  Uiis  manner.  Ait  vel 
Cato,  vel  aliM,  nam  autor  inoertus 


Ter.  14971.  Catapuce]  Catapuzza,  Ital.  Caiapuee,  Fa.  a 
kind  of  Spurgd. 

Ter.  14990.  On  of  the  gretest  authors]  Cicero,  de  Divin. 
L.  L  &  S7>  relates  this  and  the  following  story ;  but  in  a 
contrary  order ;  and  with  so  many  other  differences,  that 
one  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  he  was  here  quoted  at 
second  hand,  if  it  were  not  usual  with  Chaucer,  in  thees 
stories  of  familiar  life,  to  throw  in  a  number  of  natural 
circumstances,  not  to  be  found  in  his  original  authors. 

Ter.  151 1&  Seint  Kenelme]  See  his  life  in  oil  the  Editt 
of  the  English  Oolden  Legende. 

Ter.  15147*  Lo  hiro  Andromacha]  We  must  not  look  for 
this  dream  of  Andromache  in  Homer.  The  first  author 
who  relates  it  is  the  fictitious  Dares,  c  xxiv.  and  Chancer 
very  probably  took  it  from  him,  or  from  Guide  de  Col  omnia ; 
or  perhaps  from  Benoit  de  Sainte  More,  whose  Romem  de 
Troye  I  believe  to  have  been  that  History  of  Dares,  v^ich 
Guide  professes  to  follow,  and  has  indeed  almost  entirely 
translated.  A  full  discussion  of  this  point,  by  a  comparison 
of  Guide's  work  with  tho  Roman  de  Troye,  would  require 
more  time  and  pains  than  I  am  inclined  to  bestow  upon  iL 
I  will  Just  mention  a  circumstance,  which,  if  it  oaa  be 
verified,  will  bring  the  question  to  a  much  shorter  de- 
cision. The  Versio  Daretis  Phrygii  Oattico  m^ro,  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library,  of  which  Montfauoon  speaks,  Diar, 
ItcL  p.  191  is  undoubtedly  the  Roman  de  Troye  by  Benoit 
de  Sainte  More.  The  verses  which  are  there  quoted,  dllliet 
no  otherwise  from  the  beginning  <tf  Benolt's  Poem  in  M& 
HarL  4482.  than  as  an  old  copy  usually  does  from  a  mors 
modem  one.  If  therefore  we  can  depend  upon  Mont- 
faucon's  Judgment,  that  the  MS.  which  he  saw  was  written 
in  the  xnth  Century,  it  will  follow,  that  Benoit  wrote  near 
a  hundred  years  before  Guide,  whoee  work,  in  all  the  M8& 
that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  is  uniformly  said  to  have 
been  finished  in  the  year  1287*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  later  of  these  two  writers  copied  from  the  fonner. 

Ter.  15109.  so  siker  as  In  prineipio}  See  the  aoln  on 
ver.  256. 
The  next  line  is  taken  from  the  Cibalotts 
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between  the  Empcrour  Adrian  luid  Sectindue  the  Philoso- 
pher, of  which  some  account  hait  been  giren  in  n.  no  ver. 
6777*  Quid  eti  MulUr  9  Hominla  oonfuaio,  inaaturabilia 
be^late. 

Ver.  1A106.  Stthen  March  ended]  I  hare  rentured  to 
depart  from  the  MS8.  and  Editt.  In  thia  passage.  They  all 
road  began  Inatead  of  ended.  At  the  same  time  MS.  C.  I. 
has  this  note  in  the  margin.  *«  1. 8*  die  MaiL**  which  plainly 
suppoaes  that  the  38  days  are  to  be  reckoned  from  Uie  end 
of  March.  Aa  the  Yemal  Equinox,  aooording  to  our 
author's  hypotheaia.  Discourse,  &c  p.  1.,  happened  on  the 
I8th  <tf  Bfarch,  the  place  of  the  sun  (aa  described  in  Ter. 
15800,  ])  in  88*  of  Taurus  agrees  rery  nearly  with  his  true 
place  on  the  8d  of  May,  the  63d  day  incL  from  the  Equinox. 
MS.  C.  reads  thus, 

Syn  March  b^gan  tway  monthes  and  dayes  two. 

which  brings  us  to  the  same  day,  but,  I  think,  by  a  leas 
probable  correction  <tf  the  faulty  copies. 

Yer.  IftaOS.  Twenty  degrees]  The  reading  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  MBS.  is  Fourty  dtffrtes.  But  that  is  erldently 
wrong ;  for  Chaucer  is  speaking  of  the  altitude  of  the  Sun 
at,  or  about.  Prime.  L  e.  six  o'clock  A.  m.  See  ver.  IfiSOS. 
When  the  Son  Is  in  88*  of  Taurub,  he  is  81*  high  about  1 
after  6a.ii. 

Ver.  10815w  At  the  side  of  this  rerse  is  written  In  the 
margin  of  BiSw  C.  Petrut  Comett4frt  to  intimate,  I  auppoee, 
that  this  maxim  is  to  be  found  in  the  HUtoria  Scholaetica 
of  that  author,  who  waa  a  celebrated  commentator  on  the 
Bible  In  the  xiith  Century.  See  Fabricius,  Bib.  Med. 
JBtat.  in  r. 

Ter.  15881.  A  col  fox]  Skinner  Interpreta  this  a  blackish 
fox,  aa  if  it  were  a  ede  fox.  OL  Drr.  It  Is  much  easier  to 
refute  thia  interpretation  than  to  assign  the  true  one.  CcU 
appears  from  ver.  15369  to  have  been  a  common  name  for 
a  dog.  In  composition,  it  is  to  be  taken  in  malum  partem^ 
but  in  what  precise  sense  I  cannot  say.  See  Chaucer's  H. 
of  F.  B.  iiL  187*  CoU-iragetour—axA  in  the  Mirr.  for  Mag. 
Leg.  of  Glendour.  foL  187.  b.  Cblprophet  is  plainly  put  for 
a /alee,  ijfing  prophet.  Hey  wood  has  an  Epigram  CfcoU- 
proj^U  Cent  vL  Ep.  89l 

Th  V  prophesy  poysonly  to  the  pricke  goth : 
Cti^frophel  and  colepofeon  thou  art  both. 

And  in  his  Proverbial  Dialogues,  P.  1.  ch.  x.  he  has  tha 
following  linea. 

CoU  under  eanstyk  she  can  plale  on  both  hands : 
Dissimulation  well  she  understands. 

I  will  add  an  allusion  of  our  author,  in  the  Test  of  Love, 
B.  ii.  foL  cccxxxiii.  b.  to  a  story  of  one  Collo,  which  I  cannot 
explain.  '*  Busiris  slewe  his  gestes,  and  he  was  slain  of 
Hercules  his  geete.  Hugest  betrayshed  many  men,  and  of 
CWZo  waa  he  betrayed.** 

Ver.  15840L  But  what  that  God]  Thia  passage  has  been 
translated  Into  (rather  elegant)  Latin  lambica  by  Sir  B. 
SavOc^  in  his  preface  to  Bradwardin,  de  eausd  Dei,  Lend. 
161&  See  the  Testimonies  ftc.  prefixed  to  Ed.  Urr.  Our 
author  has  discussed  this  question  of  the  divine  prescience 
he.  more  at  large  in  hia  Troilus,  B.  4.  from  ver.  S57  to  ver. 
1078.  It  is  an  addition  of  his  own,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  Philostrato  of  Boccace.    See  Essay  &c.  n.  68. 

Ver.  15S77*  Phisiologus]  He  alludes,  I  suppose,  to  a  book 
in  Latin  metre,  entitled  Pkpsiologue  de  naturit  xii  anima- 
Uum,  by  one  Theobaldus,  whose  age  is  not  known.  Fabr. 
Bib.  Mod.  iBt  in  v.  Thsoaaldus.  There  is  a  copy  of  thia 
work  in  Bi&  HarU  3093,  in  whldi  the  ixth  section  Dt 
Birenis  begins  thus : 

Sirena  sunt  monstra  maris  resonantte  magnii 
Yodbus  et  modulis  cantus  formantla  multis, 
Ad  quas  incaute  venlunt  scpissime  nauta;, 
Qua  £sdunt  sompnum  nimia  dukedine  voeom  ko, 

8ae  also  R.  R.  var.  680i 

Yer.  15318.  In  Dan  Bumel  the  asse]  The  story  alluded  to 
Is  In  a  poem  of  Nigel  Wireker,  entitled,  Bumellus,  §eu 
Speculum  eiuUarum,  written  in  the  time  of  Richard  L 


The  substance  of  the  story  is  in  GL  Urr.  v.  Bcrmbll.  The 
Pbem  itself  is  in  most  collections  of  MSa  The  printed 
copiea  are  more  rare,  though  there  have  been  several 
ediUons  of  It    See  Leyser.  HieU  Po,  Med.  JBvi,  p.  758. 3L 

Bumell  is  used  as  a  nickname  for  the  ass  In  the  Cheater 
Whitsun  Playes.  M&  Ilarl.  8013.  See  the  note  on  ver. 
3539.    In  the  pageant  of  Balaam,  he  saj 


Go  forth,  Bumell t  go  forth,  go. 
What?  the  devil,  my  asse  wiU  not  go. 

and  again,  foL  36.  b. 

BumM,  why  begileit  thou  me? 

The  original  word  was,  probably,  Brunei!,  from  Its  brown 
colour ;  as  the  Fox  below,  ver.  15340.  is  called  Rueeell,  from 
his  red  colour,  I  suppose. 

Yer.  15341.  by  the  gargat]  The  Editt  have  changed  thia 
into  gorget  t  but  gargat  is  an  old  Fa.  word.  Rom.  de  Bau. 
Ma  Beg,  4  C.  xL 

O  grant  cnlteals  e  od  grans  cuignees 
Lur  unt  lee  gargatee  trenchies. 

Yer.  153531  O  Gaufrlde]  Be  alludes  to  a  passage  fai  tha 
Nova  Poetria  ot  Geoffrey  de  Yinsauf ,  published  not  long 
after  the  death  of  Richard  L  In  this  work  the  author  haa 
not  only  given  instructions  for  composing  in  the  different 
styles  of  Poetry,  but  also  examples.  His  specimen  of  the 
plaintive  kind  of  composition  begins  thus : 

Nenstrla,  tub  dypeo  regis  defensa  Ricardi, 
Indefensa  mode,  gestu  testars  ddorem. 
Ezundent  oculi  lacrymas ;  exteiminet  era 
Pallor ;  oonnodet  digitos  tortura ;  cmentet 
Interiora  dolor,  et  verberet  cthera  damor : 
Tota  peris  ex  morte  sua.    Mors  non  fuit  ejus, 
Sed  tua;  non  una,  sed  publica  mortis  origo. 
0  Veneris  laerpntosa  diesl  o  sytlus  amamm  I 
Hia  dies  tua  noz  ftdt,  et  Yenus  Ula  venenum. 
Bla  dedit  vulnns,  Ac 

Theee  lines  are  suflScient  to  shew  the  object,  and  the 
propriety,  of  Chaucer's  ridicule.  The  whole  poem  la 
printed  In  Leyser's  Hist.  Po.  Med.  JBvt  p.  868—978. 

Yer.  15451.  As  sayth  my  Lord]  Opposite  to  this  verte* 
in  the  nuugin  of  MSw  C.  1.  Is  written  **  Kantuar,"  which 
means.  I  aupposoi  that  some  Arohbi«hop  <tf  Canterbury  la 
quoted. 

Yer.  15468.  Sayd  to  another]  I  have  obeerved,  in  tha 
Discourse,  &c  ^  xxxviL  that  in  MSS.  Ask.  1.  8.  thia  line  Is 
read  thus, 

Selde  unto  the  nunne  as  ye  shul  beer. 

The  following  are  the  six  forged  lines,  which  tha  same 
MSS.  exhibit  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  Nonnea  tale. 

Madame,  and  I  donte,  I  wolde  you  pray 
To  telle  a  tale  in  fortheringe  of  ova  yrmj. 
Than  mlghte  ye  do  unto  us  grete  ese. 
Gladly,  sire,  quoth  she.  so  that  I  might  plesa 
You  and  this  worthy  company. 
And  b^gan  hire  tale  riht  thus  tvd  sobrely. 

Yer.  15514.  out  of  releee]  All  the  best  M8&  oonoar  in 
this  reading,  and  therefore  I  have  followed  them,  though  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  dearly  understand  the  phrase; 
unless  perhaps  it  mean  without  release;  urilhout  being 
ever  released  from  their  duty.  The  common  reading 
utithouten  lees  is  a  genuine  Saxon  phrase.  Butan  leas ; 
absque /also:  without  a  lie. 

Yer.  15518.  Assembled  Is]  This  stsnsa  is  very  like  one  in 
the  Prioresses  tale,  ver.  13403—13410. 

Yer.  1553a  Sone  of  Eve.]  Bee  the  Disoouna,  ttc  f.  xzzvll. 
n.30. 

Yer.  15536.  Be  thou  mtn  adrocat]  I  have  no  better 
authority  for  the  insertion  of  thou  than  Ed.  Urr.  Tho 
metre,  perhaps,  might  be  safe  without  it,  considering  highe 
as  a  dissyllable,  but  the  verse  would  be  very  rough. 

Yer.  15553.  First  wol  I]  The  note  upon  this  in  the 
margin  of  MS.  C.  1.  I»— **/n(crprerall<»  Ac.  quam  ponit 
Frater  Jacobus  Januensis  in  L^endd  aured."  It  has  been 
obeerved  In  the  Discourse,  ko.  that  thia  whole  tale  ia 
almost  litendly  tnmilatad  from  tha  Legendm  aurea 
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Ver.  IdAS4.  louting]  L  latitamUm.  Mars.  ^^-  C*  ^'  ^^^'""^ 
the  Sax.  lutan^  or  lutian  j  latere. 

Ver.  1567&  On  Lord,  on  faith]  I  haTe  adopted  this 
reading  in  preference  to  that  of  the  best  MSS— O  Lord,  O 
Faith,  O  God  ftc— in  order  to  guard  against  the  mistake^ 
which  the  Editt  hare  generally  fallen  into»  of  ooniidering 
0.  in  this  paange.  as  the  sign  uf  the  Tocative  casein  On 
and  0  are  used  indilTerently  by  Chauoer  to  signify  one. 

Ver.  15738.  And  of  the  miracle]  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  hare  met  with  any  authority  for  learing  out  this 
parenthesis  of  fourteen  lines,  which  interrupts  the  narra- 
tion so  aukwardly,  and  to  so  little  purpose.  The  substance 
of  it  is  in  the  printed  Editions  of  the  Latin  leffenda  aurea, 
but  appears  evidently  to  have  been  at  first  a  marginal 
obeenration,  and  to  hare  er^>t  into  the  text  by  the  blunder 
3f  some  copyist  Accordingly  it  is  wanting  in  Cazton's 
Ooiden  Lejfende,  and,  I  suppose,  in  the  Fren<di  L^fende 
Dorset  from  which  he  translated.  The  author  of  the 
French  Terslon  had  either  made  use  of  an  uncorrupted 
MS.  or  perhaps  had  been  sagacious  enough  to  discern  and 
R^t  the  interpolation. 

Ter.  10783.  And  we  also]  It  should  haTe  been  «m.  I  take 
notice  of  this,  because  Chaucer  is  very  rarely  gnU^  of 
snoh  an  oiTenoe  against  grammar. 

Ver.  1385&.  Tour  oours  is  don]  8o  all  the  M8BL  In  Ed. 
Urr.  d<m  is  changed  to  m  n  /  and  I  believe  no  modem  poet 
would  have  Joined  any  other  verb  with  c(mrs,  especially 
after  he  had  used  pdon  in  the  preceding  line ;  but  I  am 
not  dear  that  Chancer  attoided  to  suda  niceties. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  line,  the  best  MSS.  read— your 
faith  kan  pe  conserved,— and  I  know  not  by  what  negli- 
gence I  omitted  to  follow  them. 

Ver.  15966.  thin  utter  eyen]  RxUricribut  oculis,  Marg. 

MS.  a  I. 

Ver.  16023.  five  mWe]  So  all  the  MSS.  except  E.  which 
reads  **  half  <>  mile.*^  This  latter  reading  roust  certainly 
bo  preferred,  if  we  suppose  that  Chaucer  meant  to  mark 
the  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  Nonnes  tale 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Chanon.  But  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  general  plan  of  our  author's  worlc,  and  to  his 
practice  upon  other  occasions,  tliat  the  Host  should  sullier 
the  compriny 

To  ridan  by  the  way,  dombe  as  the  ston,** 

even  for  half  a  mile.  I  am  therefore  rather  inclined  to 
believe  that  Jive  mile  is  the  right  reading,  and  that  it  was 
intended  to  mark  the  distance  from  eome  place,  which  we 
are  now  unable  to  determine  with  certainty,  for  want  of 
t)io  Prologue  to  the  Nonnes  tale. 

I  have  sometimes  suspected,  that  It  was  the  intention  of 
Chaucer  to  begin  the  journey  from  Canterbury  with  the 
Nonnes  tale.  In  that  caM,  Jive  mile  would  mark  very 
truly  the  distance  from  Canterbury  to  Boughton  under 
bice.  The  circumstances  too  of  the  Chanons  overtaking 
the  pilgrims  and  loolcing,  **  as  he  had  prilced,**  or  galloped, 
**  miles  three,"  would  agree  better  with  this  supposition. 
It  is  scarce  credible  that  he  should  have  ridden  after  them 
from  Southwark  to  Boughton  without  overtalcing  them ; 
and  if  he  had.  it  must  have  been  a  very  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  his  condition,  to  say  that  **  it  scmed.  he  had 
priked  miles  three."  Besides,  the  words  of  the  Yeman, 
ver.  16056,  7- 

Now  in  the  monre  tide 

Out  of  your  hostelrie  1  saw  you  ride- 
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seem  to  imply,  that  they  were  o%-ertakcn  in  the  nme 
morning  in  which  they  j«ot  out ;  but  it  must  have  been 
considerably  after  noon  before  they  reached  Boughton 
from  Southwarlc. 

There  is  another  way  of  solving  these  difficulties,  by 
supposing  that  the  Pil^ims  lay  upon  the  road,  and  that 
the  Nonnes  tale  was  the  first  of  the  second  day's  Journey. 
It  is  most  probable,  that  a  great  part  of  the  company,  not 
to  mention  their  horses,  would  have  had  no  objection  to 
dividing  the  journey  to  Canterbury  into  two  days;  but  if 
they  lay  only  five  miles  on  this  side  of  Boughton,  I  do 
not  sec  how  they  coud  spend  the  whole  second  day  till 


evening  (see  ver.  17316)  in  travelling  from  thence  to  Can- 
terbury. 

I  must  take  notice  too,  in  opposition  to  my  first  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  manner,  in  which  the  Yeman  expresses 
hims^  in  Ter.  16091,  i*  seems  to  shew  that  bo  was  riding 
to  Canterbury. 

Ver.  16156.  Fcnr  Gaton  Htyth]  This  precept  of  Cato  ia  in 
L.  I.  IHat  17. 

Ne  eurea  ri  quis  tadto  sermone  loquatur ; 
Consdus  ipse  sibide  se  potat  omnia  did. 

Ver.  16211.  thurgh  Jupartie]  So  M&  C.  1.  I  have  followed 
it,  as  it  comes  nearest  to  the  true  original  of  our  word 
JeapardU,  which  our  etymologists  have  sadly  mistaken. 
Th^  deduce  it  from  J'ai  perdu,  or  Jeu  perdu  f  bnt  I 
rather  believa  it  to  ha  a  corruption  of  Jeu  parti*  A  Jeu 
parti  is  properly  a  game,  in  which  the  chances  are  exactly 
evoD.  See  Froissart,  ▼.  L  c.  234.  Us  n'eetoicnt  pas  k  Jeu 
parti  cootre  lea  Franfoia.  r.  iL  c.  9.  si  nous  lea  voyons  i 
Jeu  parti.  From  hence  it  signifies  any  thing  uncertain,  or 
haiardous.  In  the  old  French  Poetry,  the  discussion  of  a 
Problem,  where  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides,  was 
called  a  Jeu  parti.  See  Poesies  du  Rojf  de  Ilaparre, 
Chanson  xlvlil.  and  CUoss.  in  r.  See  also  Du  Cange  in  ▼. 
Jocoa  PAanroa. 

Ver.  19U8.  The  four  aplrites  ice.']  Compare  Gower,  D4 
Conf.  Awu  B.  ir.  foL  78.  b. 

Ver.  16306.  Ascannce]  See  the  note  on  ver.  73>7* 

Ver.  16430L  Bnt  all  thing]  This  la  taken  from  the 
ParobeHa  of  Alanus  de  insults,  who  died  in  129^  Baa 
Layser,  Hist.  Po.  Med.  JBvi,  p.  1074. 

Non  tensai  aomm  totom  quod  iplendet  ut  aonim. 
Nee  poldiram  pomom  qoodUbet  esse  bonnm. 


Ver.  16480.  a  preeat,  an  annn^ere]  They  were  oallad 
annuelleres,  not  from  thdr  reodving  a  yeaiiy  stipend,  aa 
the  Gloas.  explains  it,  but  fhmi  their  being  employed  solely 
In  singing  annuals,  or  anniversarp  Masses,  for  the  dead, 
without  any  cure  of  souls.  See  the  Stat  36  Edw.  III.  c. 
TiiL  where  the  Chapelleins  Parochiels  are  distinguished 
from  others  chantans  anuaUs,  et  a  cure  des  almes  nient 
entendantx.  Tliey  were  both  to  receive  yearly  stipends, 
but  the  former  was  allowed  to  take  dx  marks,  and  the 
latter  only  five.  Compare  Stat.  2  H.  V.  St.  2.  c.  2.  where 
the  stipend  of  the  Chapellein  Parochiel  is  raised  to  eight 
marks,  and  that  of  the  Chapellein  annueler  (he  is  so  named 
in  the  statute)  to  seven. 

Ver.  16915.  the  secree  of  secrees]  He  alludes  to  a  treatise^ 
entitled,  Secreta  Seeretorum,  which  was  supposed  to  ooo- 
tain  the  sum  of  Aristotle's  instructions  to  Alexander. 
See  Fabric.  BlbL  Or.  v.  iL  p.  167.  It  was  very  popular  in 
the  middle  ages.  iEgidius  de  ColunmA.  a  famous  divine 
and  bkhop.  about  the  latter  end  of  the  xmth  Century, 
built  upon  it  his  book  De  refjimine  principum,  of  vthkA 
our  Occleve  made  a  free  translation  in  English  verse,  and 
addressed  it  to  Henry  V,  whUe  Prince  of  Wales.  A  part 
of  Lydgate's  translation  of  the  Secreta  Seeretorum  is  printed 
in  Ashmole's  TheaL  Chem.  Brit.  p.  397.  He  did  not  trans- 
late more  than  about  half  of  it,  being  prerented  by  death. 
See  MS.  HarL  2251.  and  Tanner,  Bib.  BriL  in  v.  Lvooati. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  riith  Book  of  Gower's  Con/. 
AmanL  is  taken  from  this  supposed  work  <tf  Aristotle. 

Ver.  16913.  As  his  book  Senior]  Ed.  Urr.  reads— As  im 
his  book— which  I  should  have  preferred  to  the  comnum 
reading,  if  I  had  found  it  in  any  copy  of  better  authority. 

The  book  alluded  to  is  printed  in  the  Theatrum  Chemi- 
cum,  vol.  V.  p.  21ft  under  this  title,  "Senioris  Zadith 
fiL  Hamuells  Ubula  Chymlca."  The  story  which  follows 
of  Phito  and  his  disciple  is  there  told,  (p.  ^49.)  with  some 
variations,  of  Salomon.  "  Dixit  Salomon  rex,  Recipe  lapi- 
dcm  qui  dicitur  Tfiitarios— Dixit  sapiens,  Aadgna  mihi 
ilium.  Dixit,  est  corpus  iiM.<7nffi<r— Dixit,  quid  est  mng- 
nisia  9    Respondit,  magnesia  eat  aqua,  compo&ita,**  5ec. 

Ver.  16961.  Do  him  come  forth]  So  MSS.  Ask.  1. 2.  and 
some  others.  The  common  reading  is— Do  him  com/orL 
The  alteration  is  material,  not  only  as  it  gives  a  clearer 
sense,  but  as  it  intimates  to  us,  that  the  murator  of  a  tola 
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"  Let  we  ivher  thoa  outst  teDen  oogM  in  ffetU, 
Or  tdZen  impro$e  aomwhiil  at  the 
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OesU  there  seems  to  be  pnt  for  a  tpedee  of  compoaition 
which  was  neither  Riwu  ncnr  Prote  /  and  what  that  cond 
be,  except  aUiteruUvt  metrtt  I  cannot  soesSi  At  the  oune 
liine  I  most  own»  that  I  know  no  other  pasnge  which 
anthorizes  the  interpretation  of  OtaU  in  this  confined 
lensew  In  the  H.  of  F.  iL  114.  Chaucer  speaks  of  himself 
as  making— 

**  bokes,  songes,  ditees 
In  rISie,  or  dies  in  aufoice.** 

where  cadmee^  I  think,  must  mean  a  q)ecies  of  poetical 
oompodtion  distinct  from  riming  TerseSi  Thename  might 
be  properiy  enooi^  applied  to  the  metre  used  in  the 
Ormulum  (see  the  Esesy,  ttc  n.  O.)  hot  no  work  of 
Caiauoer  in  any  such  metret  without  rime,  has  come  within 
my  obeenration. 

Ter.  17378.  had  the  wordes]  This  is  a  French  phrasep 
It  is  applied  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  in  RoL  Pari. 
01  B.  lU.  n.  87>  Mons.  Thomas  de  Hnngerford,  Chivaler, 
qi  avcit  Us  paroUs  pur  les  Communes  d'Angleterre  en 
cest  Parlement,  Ac. 

P.  148L  coL  1.  L  0Ol  forlete  sinne  or  that  sinne  forlete 
hem}  The  same  thought  occurs,  by  way  of  precept,  at  the 
end  of  tho  Dootour's  tale^  ver.  liSSO. 

Fonaketh  sinne  or  sinne  jovLfanake. 

P.  154.  coL  1.  L 19.  sayth  Moyses]  I  cannot  tell  where. 
Perhaps  tbero  may  be  some  such  passage  in  the  Rabbinical 
histories  of  Moses,  which  the  learned  Gaulmin  published 
in  the  last  century  (Paris^  1829,  8va)  and  whidi,  among 
other  traditions,  contain  that  alluded  to  by  &  Jndc^  Ep. 
Ter.  Sl 

P.  15L  coL  1. 1. 54.  in  the  fAurrdk]  The  Editt  hare  changed 
this  word,  in  this  place,  into  timbert  though,  in  another 
place,  p.  1S2.  col.  2.  L^  they  hare  left  it,  and  Mr.  Sp^bt 
ez;«lains  it  to  mean  an  heap.  It  is  a  Saxon  word,  which  the 
Glossaries  render  eymba,  caupdut  t  originally  perhaps 
eamjnc/tM.  as  it  was  sometimes  written.  Du  Csnge,  in  t. 
CAvruLOs.  It  seems  to  hare  signified  any  sort  of  keded 
vessel,  and  from  thence,  what  we  call,  tke  hold  of  a 
ship.  The  following  explanation  of  it  from  an  old  book, 
entitled  '*  Our  Ladyu  mirroure  **  (Lond.  153a  foL  57.  b.) 
will  fully  justify  Chaucer's  use  of  it  in  both  places,  in  the 
first  literally,  and  in  the  second  metaphorically.  •*  Ye 
shall  understande  that  there  ys  a  place  in  the  bottome  of 
a  shyppe,  wherin  ys  gathered  all  the  fylthe  that  cometh 
into  the  shyppe— and  it  is  called  in  some  centre  of  thys 
londe  a  thorrocke.  Other  calle  yt  an  Jkamron,  and  some 
ciUe  yt  the  bulcke  of  the  shyppe."  I  know  not  what  to 
make  of  hamron, 

P.  155.  coL  2.  L 14.  ontragious  amy  of  clothing]  What  fol- 
lows should  be  read  carefully  by  any  Antiquary,  who  may 
mean  to  write  de  Re  Vestiarid  of  the  R"g"fh  nation  in  the 
uvth  Century. 

P.  109.  ooL  1. 1. 28  so  high  doctrine  I  lete  to  dlrines]  See 
btfore,  ret,  1736&— 71.  and  below,  p.  171.  coL  1. 1. 54.  **  The 
exposition  of  this— I  betake  to  the  maisters  of  Theologie." 
The  secular  clergy,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  being  generally 
rery  ignorant,  it  would  not  have  been  in  character,  I  sup- 
poee,  to  represent  the  Persone  as  a  deep  divine,  though  a 
very  pious,  worthy  Priest.  The  Frere,  whose  brethren 
had  the  largest  share  of  the  learning  which  was  then  in 
fashion,  is  made  t«)  speak  with  great  contempt  of  the  Pa- 
rochial Pabtcrs.  vcr.  7590. 

*'  This  every  /need  Vicar  and  Person 
Can  say  &c." 

And  yet  in  the  Person's  Character,  vor.  40S.  we  are  told, 
that— 

'*  He  was  also  a  lemed  man,  a  clerk.** 

It  may  be  doubted  therefore,  whether  in  these  passages 
Chaucer  may  not  speak  for  himself,  forgetting  or  neglect- 
ing  the  character  of  the  real  speaker. 

P.  \T2.  col.  2. 1.  8.  Now  prpyel  to  hem  alle  dec]  Witat  fol- 
lows being  found,  with  some  small  variations,  in  all  com- 


plete MS&  (I  believe)  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  in  both 
Caxton's  Editions,  which  were  undoubtedly  printed  iVom 
MSS.  there  was  no  pretence  to  leave  it  out  in  this  Editino, 
however  dilBcnlt  it  may  be  to  give  any  satisfactory  ao> 
count  of  it 

I  most  first  take  notice,  that  this  passage  In  iia  Ask.  L 
is  introduced  by  these  words— 

Here  taketh  the  wtaker  hie  tern, 

and  is  oondnded  by  theses 

Here  endeth  the  Pereonnpe  Tale, 

In  M&  Ask.  8.  there  is  a  similar  introduction  and  ooodv- 
aion  in  Latin ;  at  the  beginning, — Hie  eapU  auetar  Ueem- 
tiam — and  at  the  end, — ExplicU  narratio  Redcrie,  ei 
uUinta  inter  narratUmee  ht^Jue  libri  de  quilwe  ecmpaeutt 
Chaucer,  eujut  anime  propieietur  Deue,    Amen, 

These  two  lfS&  therefore  may  be  considered  as  agree- 
ing in  substance  with  those  MSB.  mentioned  in  the  Dia- 
course,  he  §.  xliL  in  which  this  passage  makes  part  of  the 
Persones  Tale.  One  of  them  is  described  by  Heame,  in  his 
letter  to  Bagford,  App.  to  R.  O.  p.  061,  S. 

In  Edit  Gs.  8.  as  quoted  by  Ames,  p.  56.  it  is  dearly 
separated  from  the  Persones  Tale,  and  entitled* 

TheFraper, 

In  the  MSB.  in  which  it  is  also  separated  from  the  Per- 
sones taic^  I  do  not  rememb«'  to  have  seen  it  distingnished 
by  any  titles  either  of  Prayer  or  Revocation  t  or  Retraeta- 
tfoN,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Preface  to  Ed.  Uny.  If  we  believe 
what  is  said  in  p.  1^  col.  2.  L  28.  Chancer  had  written  a 
distinct  piece  entitled  hie  RetracUone,  in  whidi  he  had 
revoked  his  blameable  compositions. 

The  Just  inference  from  these  variations  in  the  MSS^  is 
perli^w,  that  none  of  them  are  to  be  at  all  relied  on ;  that 
different  Copyists  have  given  this  passage  the  title  that 
pleased  them  best,  and  have  attributed  it  to  the  Persone 
or  to  Chaucer,  as  the  matter  seemed  to  them  to  be  most 
suitable  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Heame,  whoee  greatest  weakness  was  not  his  incre- 
dulity, hss  declared  his  suspicion,  **  that  the  Revocatinn, 
meaning  this  whole  passage^  Is  not  genuine,  but  that  it 
was  made  by  the  Monks."  App.  to  R  G.  p.  60&  I  cannot 
go  quite  so  far.  I  think,  if  the  Monks  had  set  about  making 
a  Revocation  for  Chaucer  to  be  annexed  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  they  would  have  made  one  more  in  form.  The 
same  objection  lies  to  the  supposal  that  it  waa  made  by 
himsdt 

The  roost  probable  hypothesis  which  has  occurred  to 
me,  for  the  solution  of  these  difficulties,  is  to  suppose,  that 
the  beginning  of  this  passage,  except  the  words,  or  reden 
it  in  coL  2. 1. 9.  and  the  end  make  together  the  genuine  con. 
dusion  of  the  Persones  tale,  and  that  the  middle  part  wh  ich 
I  have  inclosed  between  hooks  is  an  interpolation. 

It  must  be  allowed,  I  think,  as  I  have  observed  before 
in  the  Discourse.  Ac.  §.  xUL  that  the  appellation  of  **  litel 
tretise  **  suits  better  with  the  Persones  tale  taken  singly, 
than  with  the  whole  work.  The  doubt  expressed  in  coL  2. 
L  12.  •<  if  there  be  any  thing  that  displeseth  4ec**  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Persone  speaks  in 
his  Prologue,  ver.  17366.  See  the  note  on  p.  169.  coL  1.  L  S& 
The  mention  of  **  verray  penance,  confession  and  satisfac- 
tion **  in  p.  172.  col.  2. 1. 39,  seems  to  refer  pointedly  to  the 
subject  of  the  speaker's  preceding  discourse ;  and  the  title 
given  to  Christ  in  p.  172.  coL  2.  L  42,  *«  Preste  of  all  Prestos  " 
seemd  peculiarly  proper  in  the  mouth  of  a  Freest 

So  much  for  those  parts  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  the  Persone.  With  respect  to  the 
middle  part,  I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  Chancer 
might  be  persuaded  by  the  Religious  who  attended  him  in 
his  last  illness,  to  revoke,  or  retract,  oertaln  of  his  works ; 
or  at  least  that  they  might  give  out,  that  he  had  made  such 
Retractions  as  they  thought  proper.  In  either  case,  it  is 
possible  that  the  same  seal  might  think  it  expedient  te 
Join  the  substance  of  these  Retractions  to  the  Canterbor; 
Tales,  the  antidote  to  the  poison ;  and  might  accordin^y 
procure  the  present  intcrpoUtion  to  be  made  In  the  Epi- 
logue to  the  Persones  tale,  taking  care  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  insertion  of  the  words  **  or  reden  ifiaeoLS.LSLli 
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oonTert  that  Epilogue  from  an  address  of  the  Penone  to 
his  keareri  into  an  address  of  Chaucer  to  his  rtadert* 

But.  leaving  these  very  uncertain  speculatiora,  I  will  say 
a  few  words  upon  those  enditinget  </  vorMly  taniUn, 
which  are  here  supposed  to  have  sittea  h»vy  vi  our 
author's  oonaoiencei 

P.  172.  ool.  S.  L  S3,  the  boke  of  TroOus]  It  has  been  said 
in  the  Essay,  Ac  n.  62.  that  the  Troilus  Is  borrowed  from 
the  Filostrato  of  Boocace.  This  is  evident  not  only  from 
the  Fable  and  Characters,  which  are  the  same  In  both 
poems,  but  also  from  a  number  of  passagen  in  the  English 
which  are  literally  translated  from  the  Italian.  At£hesame 
time  there  are  several  long  passages,  and  even  epi  wdes,  in 
the  Troilus,  of  which  there  are  no  traoes  In  the  Filostrato. 
Of  these  therefore  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  iThaucer 
has  added  them  out  of  his  own  inventicn,  or  taken  them 
either  from  some  completer  copy  of  Boceace's  poem  than 
what  we  have  In  print,  or  from  some  copy  interpolated  by 
another  hand.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  a  translator  out  of 
Laiin^  B.  iL  14.  and  in  two  passages  he  quotes  his  author 
by  the  name  of  XoUitw.  B.  L  OQt  W^  and  a  v.  1659.  The 
tatter  passage  is  in  the  Filostrato,  but  the  former,  in  which 
the  lOSd  Sonnet  of  Petrarch  is  introduced,  is  not  What 
be  says  of  having  translated  oui  of  Latin  neeii  not  make 
any  difficulty,  as  the  Italian  language  was  commonly 
called  Latino  volgare  (see  the  quotation  from  the  The- 
seida.  Discourse*  Ac  n.  9.)  and  Lydgate  (ProL  to  Boocace; 
expressly  tells  us,  that  Chaucer  translated—**  a  boke  which 
called  Is  IVopAtf, 

In  Lombard  Umffe,  as  men  may  rede  and  see.** 

How  IJoccaci  should  have  acquired  the  name  of  Lottiut, 
and  the  Filottrato  the  title  of  Trophe,  are  points  which  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  explain. 

Hid.  L  S4.  the  boke  of  Fame]  Chaucer  mentions  this 
am*ing  his  works  in  the  Leg.  of  O.  W.  ver.  417.  He  wrote 
it  while  he  was  Comptroller  of  the  Custom  of  wools,  kc 
(see  B.  IL  ver.  144 — 8.)  and  consequently  after  the  year 
1374.    See  App.  to  Pref.  C. 

Ibid.  1.  94.  the  boke  of  five  and  twenty  Ladies]  This 
Is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  If  it  be  genuine,  it  affords 
a  strong  proof  that  this  enumeration  of  Chaucer's  works 
was  not  drawn  up  by  himself;  as  there  is  no  ground 
for  believing  that  the  Ltgende  qf  Good  Women  erer  con- 
tained, or  was  intended  to  contain,  the  histories  of /««  and 
tu,entp  Ladies.  See  the  note  on  ver.  4481.  It  is  possible 
however  that  xxv  may  have  been  put  by  mistake  for  xix. 

Ibid.  1. 95w  the  boke  of  the  Duchesse]  See  the  note  on  ver. 
4467.  One  might  have  imagined  that  this  poem,  written  upon 
a  particular  occasion,  was  in  all  probability  an  original 
oompoeitlon ;  but  upon  comparing  the  portrait  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  which  M.  de  la  Ravaliere  \Poes.  du  R.  de  N. 
GloM.  V.  BsLU)  has  cited  from  M&  du  Roi,  N*  7612.  with 
Chaucer's  description  of  his  heroine  (ver.  817»  et  teq,)  I  find 


that  several  lines  In  the  latter  are  literally  translated  fnm. 
the  former.  I  should  not  therefore  be  surprised,  if,  upon  a 
further  examination  of  that  MSL  It  should  appear,  that 
our  author,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  had  borrowed 
a  ooosiderable  part  fd  his  work  tmm  some  French  poet. 

Ibid,  L  25.  the  boke  of  Seint  Valentines  day  ftc]  In 
the  Editt.  fh9  AttembUe  of  FouUt.  Chauco'  himself  in 
the  Leg.  of  O.  W.  ver.  419.  caUs  it  tk4  Parlement  ofFouUi, 
See  the  note  (m  ver.  199a  and  App.  to  Pref.  C.  note  •. 

Ibid,  1.  27.  the  tales  of  Canterbury  Ac]  If  we  sup. 
pose,  that  this  passage  was  written  by  Chaucer  himself, 
to  make  part  of  the  conclusion  of  his  Canterbury  Talei^  It 
must  appear  rather  extraordinary,  that  he  should  mention 
those  tales  In  this  general  manner,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
other  works.  It  would  have  been  more  natural  to  have 
placed  than  eithor  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  hii 
catalogue. 

Udd,  L  28.  the  boke  <tf  the  Leon]  This  book  Is  also 
ascribed  to  Chaucer  by  Lydgate,  ProL  to  Boccace,  but 
no  MS.  of  it  has  hitherto  been  discovered.  It  may  pos 
sibly  have  been  a  translation  of  Le  dit  du  £<on,  a  poem 
of  Guillaume  de  Machaut,  compoaed  In  the  year  1342. 
Acad,  des  Insc  t  xx.  p.  379.  406.  Some  lines  from  this 
poem,  as  I  apprehend,  are  quoted  In  the  Oloksary  to  Pots 
du  Roi  de  Nk  V.  ARRODSBaa.  Bachki.bii. 

Whether  we  suppose  this  list  of  Chaucer's  exceptionable 
works  to  have  been  drawn  up  1^  himself,  <xc  by  any  othei 
person.  It  Is  unaccountable  that  his  translation  of  the 
Moman  de  la  Rote  should  be  omitted.  If  he  translated  the 
whole  0/  that  very  extraordinary  composition,  as  ia  moat 
probable^  he  ooud  scarce  avoid  being  guilty  of  a  much 
greater  licentiousness.  In  sentiment  as  well  as  diction, 
than  we  find  in  any  of  his  othef  writings.  His  translation, 
as  we  have  it,  breaks  off  at  ver.  5370.  of  the  original  (ver. 
58101  Ed.  Urr.)  and  beginning  again  at  ver.  11253.  ends  Im> 
perfect  at  ver.  13105.  In  the  latter  part  we  have  a  strong 
proof  of  the  negligence  of  the  first  editor,  who  did  not  per- 
ceive that  two  leaves  in  his  M&  were  misplaced.  The 
passage  from  ver.  7013  to  ver.  7062  IncL  and  the  passage 
from  ver.  7957  to  ver.  7^04.  incL  should  be  inserted  after 
ver.  7160.  The  later  Editors  have  all  copied  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  blunders  of  less  consequence,  whidi  they 
must  have  discovered,  if  they  had  consulted  the  French 
originaL 

A  Bacheler»  who  dances  with  Franchise  ia  said  to  r»> 
semble 

"  The  Lwdse  sonne  of  Wyndesors." 

Bi;  R.  ver.  1250. 

This  seems  to  be  a  compliment  to  the  jonng  Princes  in 
general,  rather  than  to  any  partlcuhur  son  of  Edward  HI, 
who  Is  certainly  meant  by  the  Lord  of  Windtor,  Ih  the 
French  it  It  simply— U  sembloir  estre^Us  dt  Rov, 
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Miirr  menne  sain  that  in  Bweyeninges, 
There  n'is  but  fables  and  lesinges : 
But  menne  may  some  sweven  seene. 
Which  hardely  that  false  ne  been. 
But  afterward  ben  apparaunt : 
This  may  I  drawe  to  warraunt 
An  authour  that  hight  Macrobes, 
That  halte  not  dreames  false  ne  lees. 
But  undoth  us  the  avisioun, 
That  whilom  mette  king  Cipioun. 

Aud  who  so  sayth,  or  weneth  it  be 
A  jape,  or  else  nicete 
To  wene  that  dreames  after  fall. 
Let  who  so  liste  a  foole  me  call. 
For  this  trow  I,  and  say  for  me, 
That  dreames  signifiaunce  be 
Of  good  and  harme  to  many  wightet, 
That  dreamen  in  hir  sleep  a  nightos 
Full  many  thinges  covertly. 
That  fallen  after  all  openly. 

Within  my  twentie  yeere  of  age. 
When  that  love  taketh  his  courage 
Of  younge  folkc,  I  wente  soone 
To  bed,  as  I  was  wont  to  doone  : 
And  fast  I  slept,  and  in  sleeping. 
Me  mette  such  a  swevening. 
That  liked  me  wondrous  wele. 
But  in  that  sweven  is  never  a  dele 
That  it  n*i8  afterward  befall, 
Riffht  as  this  dreame  woll  tell  us  all. 

Now  this  dreame  woll  I  rime  aright. 
To  make  your  heartes  gay  and  light : 
For  love  it  prayeth,  and  also 
Commaundeth  me  that  it  be  so. 

And  if  there  any  aske  me. 
Whether  that  it  be  he  or  she. 
How  this  booke  which  is  here 
Shall  hatte,  that  I  rede  you  here  : 
It  is  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 
In  which  all  the  art  of  love  I  close. 

The  matter  faire  is  of  to  make, 
God  graunt  me  in  gree  that  she  it  take 
For  whom  that  it  begonnen  is. 
And  that  is  she,  that  hath  ywis 
So  mokel  prise,  and  thereto  she 
So  worthie  is  beloved  to  be, 
That  she  wel  ought  of  prise  and  right. 
Be  cleped  Rose  of  everie  wight. 
That  it  was  May  me  thoughte  tho, 
It  is  five  yere  or  more  ago. 
That  it  was  May,  thus  dreamed  me^ 
In  time  of  love  and  jolitioy 


That  all  thing  ginneth  waxen  gay : 
For  there  is  neither  buske  nor  hay 
In  May,  that  it  n'ill  shrouded  bene. 
And  it  with  newe  levee  wrene : 
These  woodes  eke  recoveren  grene. 
That  drie  in  winter  ben  to  sene. 
And  the  erth  waxeth  proud  withall, 
For  Bwote  dewes  that  on  it  fall, 
And  the  poore  estate  forget. 
In  which  that  winter  had  it  set : 
And  than  become  the  ground  so  proude. 
That  it  wol  have  a  newe  shroude. 
And  maketh  so  queint  his  robe  and  faire^ 
That  it  had  hewes  an  hundred  paire. 
Of  grasse  and  floures,  of  Inde  and  Pers, 
And  many  hewes  full  divers  : 
That  is  the  robe  I  mean  ywis, 
Through  which  the  ground  to  praisen  is. 

The  birdes,  that  han  left  hir  song. 
While  they  ban  suffred  cold  full  strong, 
In  wethers  grille,  and  derke  to  sight, 
Ben  in  May  for  the  Sunne  bright. 
So  glad,  that  they  shew  in  singing. 
That  in  hir  heart  is  such  liking. 
That  they  mote  singen  and  ben  light : 
Than  doUi  the  nightingale  her  might. 
To  maken  noyse,  and  singen  blithe : 
Than  is  blisfull  many  a  sithe. 
The  chelaundre,  and  the  popingaye. 
Than  younge  folke  entenden  aye, 
For  to  ben  gay  and  amorous. 
The  time  is  then  so  savorous. 

Harde  is  his  heart  that  loveth  nought 
In  May,  whan  all  this  mirth  is  wrought. 
Whan  he  may  on  these  braunches  here 
The  smalle  birdes  singen  clere 
Hir  blisfull  swete  song  piteous. 
And  in  this  season  deiitous : 
When  love  affirmeth  all  thing. 
Me  thought  one  night,  in  my  sleeping. 
Bight  in  my  bed  full  readyly, 
Tlukt  it  was  by  the  morrow  early. 
And  up  I  rose,  and  gan  me  clom, 
Anone  I  wysshe  mine  hondes  both, 
A  silver  needle  forth  I  drow. 
Out  of  an  acuiler  queint  ynow. 
And  gan  this  needle  thread  anone. 
For  out  of  towne  me  list  to  gone. 
The  sound  of  birdes  for  to  heare 
That  on  the  buskes  singen  deare. 
In  the  swete  season  that  lefe  is, 
With  a  thred  basting  my  slevie. 
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Alone  I  went  in  my  playing. 

The  smal  foules  soug  hearkening. 

That  payned  hem  fuU  many  a  paire^ 

To  sing  on  bowea  blossomed  Dure : 

Jolife  and  gay,  full  of  gladneese, 

Toward  a  river  gan  I  me  dresse. 

That  I  heard  renne  faste  by, 

For  fairer  playeng  none  saw  I 

Than  playen  me  by  the  rivers : 

For  from  an  hill  that  stood  there  nere. 

Come  downe  the  stream  f^  stiffe  and  boldy 

Clere  was  the  water,  and  as  cold 

As  any  well  is,  sooth  to  saine. 

And  somedele  lasse  it  was  than  Saine^ 

Bat  it  was  straiter,  weleaway. 

And  never  saw  I  ere  that  day, 

The  water  that  so  wele  liked  me. 

And  wonder  glad  was  I  to  se 

That  Insty  place,  and  that  rivert : 

And  with  that  water  that  ran  so  dero^ 

My  face  I  wysshe,  tho  saw  I  wele. 

The  bottome  ypaved  everidele 

With  gravel,  full  of  stones  shene. 

The  meadowes  softe,  sote,  and  grene. 

Beet  right  upon  the  water  side. 

Full  clere  was  than  the  morowe  tide. 

And  full  attempre  out  of  drede, 

Tho  gan  I  walken  thorow  the  mede. 

Downward  aye  in  my  playing. 

The  rivers  side  cofisting. 

And  when  I  had  a  while  ygone, 
I  saw  a  garden  right  anone, 
Rill  long  .and  broad,  and  everidele 
Enclosed  was,  and  walled  wele. 
With  hie  walles  enbatailed. 
Portrayed  without,  and  well  entayled 
With  many  riche  portraitures, 
And  both  the  images  an^  peintures^ 
Can  I  beholde  besely, 
And  I  woll  tell  you  readyly. 
Of  thilke  images  the  semblaunce. 
As  farre  as  I  have  remerabraunce. 

Amidde  saw  I  Hate  stonde, 
That  for  her  wrath  and  yre  and  onde. 
Seemed  to  be  a  moveresse, 
An  angry  wight,  a  chideresse. 
And  ful  of  gile,  and  fell  courage, 
By  semblaunt  was  that  ilke  image. 
And  she  was  nothing  wele  araide. 
But  like  a  wode  woman  afraide, 
Yfrounced  foule  was  her  visage. 
And  grinning  for  dispitous  rage. 
Her  nose  snorted  up  for  tene, 
Full  hidous  was  she  for  to  sene. 
Full  foule  and  rustie  was  she  this. 
Her  head  ywrithen  was  ywis 
Full  grimly  with  a  great  towaile. 

An  image  of  another  entayle, 
Alifte  halte  was  her  fast  by, 
Her  name  above  her  head  saw  I, 
And  she  was  called  Felony. 

Another  image,  that  Villany 
Ycleped  was,  saw  I  and  fonde 
Upon  the  wall  on  her  right  honde. 
Villany  was  like  somedele 
That  other  image,  and  trusteth  wele 
She  seemed  a  wicked  creature, 
By  countenaunce  in  portreiture, 
She  seemed  be  full  despitous. 
And  eke  full  proude  and  outragiousi 


Well  coud  he  paint  I  undertake, 
That  such  an  image  coude  make  : 
Full  foule  and  chorlych  seemed  she, 
And  eke  villainous  fur  to  be. 
And  little  coulde  of  norture. 
To  worship  any  creature. 

And  next  was  painted  Covbtisb, 
*^^^t  eggeth  folke  in  many  a  gise. 
To  take  and  yeve  right  nought  agaiiiA 
And  great  treasoures  up  to  laino. 
And  that  is  she,  that  for  usure 
Leneth  to  manv  a  creature 
The  lasse  for  the  more  winning. 
So  covetous  is  her  brenning. 
And  that  is  she  for  pennies  fele. 
That  teacheth  for  to  robbe  and  stele 
These  theeves,  and  these  smale  harloteSy 
And  that  is  routhe,  for  by  hir  throtes. 
Full  many  one  hongeth  at  the  last : 
She  maketh  folke  compasse  and  cast 
To  taken  other  follies  thing, 
Through  robberie,  or  miscoveting. 
And  that  is  she  that  maketh  treachotuB, 
And  she  maketh  false  pleadours. 
That  with  hir  terroes  and  hir  domes, 
Done  maidens,  children,  and  eke  gromciy 
Her  heritage  to  forgo  : 
Full  crooked  were  her  hondes  two^ 
For  covetise  is  ever  woode. 
To  gripen  other  folkes  goode. 
Covetise,  for  her  winning, 
Full  lefe  hath  other  mennes  thing. 

Another  image  set  saw  I, 
Nexte  Covetise  fast  by, 
And  she  was  cleped  Avarice, 
Full  foule  in  painting  was  that  vice. 
Full  sad  and  caitife  was  she  eke. 
And  also  grene  as  any  leke. 
So  evil  hewed  was  her  colour, 
Her  seemed  to  have  lived  in  langour^ 
She  was  like  thing  for  hunger  dead. 
That  lad  her  life  onely  by  bread 
Kneden  with  eisell  strong  and  egre. 
And  thereto  she  was  leane  and  megre^ 
And  she  was  clad  full  poorely. 
All  in  an  olde  torne  courtpy, 
As  she  were  all  with  dogges  tome. 
And  both  behind  and  eke  befome 
Clouted  was  she  beggerly. 

A  mantle  honge  her  faste  by. 
Upon  a  benche  weake  and  small, 
A  burnette  cote  hong  there  withall^ 
F'lrred  with  no  minevere. 
But  with  a  furre  rougli  of  heere. 
Of  lambe  skinnes  heavy  and  blake. 
It  was  so  old  I  undertake. 
For  Avarice  to  cloath  her  wele, 
Ne  hasteth  her  never  a  dele. 
For  certainly  it  were  her  loth 
To  wearen  of  that  ilke  cloth. 
And  if  it  were  forweared,  she 
Woulde  have  full  gi'eat  nicete 
Of  clothing,  er  she  bought  her  newe^ 
AH  were  it  bad  of  woll  and  hewe. 
This  Avarice  held  in  her  hand, 
A  purse  that  honge  by  a  band. 
And  that  she  hid  and  bond  so  strongii 
Men  must  abide  wonder  long. 
Out  of  the  purse  er  ther  come  aught. 
For  that  ne  commeth  in  her  thought. 
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It  was  not  eertaine  her  entent. 
That  fro  that  purse  a  peny  went. 

And  by  that  image  nigh  ynougb, 
Was  peinted  Envy,  that  never  lough, 
Nor  nerer  well  in  her  heart  ferde 
But  if  she  either  saw  or  herde 
Some  great  mischaunce,  or  great  disease^ 
Nothing  ne  may  so  much  her  please 
As  mischeife  and  misaventure. 
Or  when  she  seeth  discomfiture 
Upon  any  worthy  man  fall. 
Than  liketh  her  right  well  witliall. 
She  is  full  glad  in  nir  courage, 
If  she  see  any  great  linage 
Be  brought  to  naught  in  shamefuU  wise : 
And  if  a  man  in  honour  rise, 
Or  by  his  wit,  or  by  his  prowesse. 
Of  that  hath  she  great  heavinesse. 
For  trosteth  well  she  goeth  nie  wood, 
When  any  chnunce  happeth  good. 

Envy  is  of  such  cruelte, 
That  iayth  ne  trouth  holdeth  she. 
To  friend  ne  fellow,  bad  or  good. 
Ne  she  hath  kinne  none  of  her  blood 
That  she  n'ia  full  hir  enemie. 
She  nolde,  I  dare  saine  hardely 
Her  owne  father  fared  wele, 
And  sore  abieth  she  everie  dele 
Her  miUice,  and  her  male  talent : 
For  she  is  in  so  great  turment 
And  hate  such,  when  folke  doth  good. 
That  nye  she  melteth  for  pure  wood. 
Her  hert  kerveth  and  so  breaketli 
That  God  the  people  well  awreaketh. 

Envy  ywis  shall  never  let, 
Some  bUune  upon  the  folke  to  set. 
I  trowe  that  if  Envy  ywis. 
Knew  the  beste  man  that  is. 
On  this  side  or  beyond  the  see. 
Yet  somewhat  lacken  him  would  she  ; 
And  if  he  were  so  hende  and  wise, 
That  she  ne  might  all  abate  his  prise. 
Yet  would  she  blame  his  worthiuesse. 
Or  by  her  wordes  make  it  lease. 
I  sawe  Envy  in  that  painting, 
Had  a  wonderfuU  looking. 
For  she  ne  looked  but  awrie. 
Or  overwhart,  all  baggingly. 
And  she  had  a  foule  usage, 
She  might  looke  in  no  visage 
Of  man  ne  woman,  forth  right  plaine. 
But  shette  her  one  eye  for  disdaine. 
So  for  envie  brenned  shee 
When  she  might  any  man  see 
That  faire,  or  worthy  were,  or  wise. 
Or  else  stood  in  folkes  prise. 

SoROW  was  painted  next  Envy 
Upon  that  wall  of  masonry  : 
But  well  was  scene  in  her  colour 
That  she  had  lived  in  laiigour  : 
Her  seemed  to  have  the  jaundice. 
Not  halfe  so  pale  was  Avarice, 
Ne  nothing  like  of  leannesse. 
For  sorowe,  thought,  and  great  distresse. 
That  she  had  suffred  dale  and  night, 
Made  her  yellow,  and  nothing  bright : 
Full  sad,  pale,  and  megre  also, 
Was  never  wight  yet  half  so  wo 
As  that  her  seemed  fur  to  be. 
Nor  so  fulfilled  with  yre  as  she. 


I  trow  that  no  wight  might  her  please 
Nor  doe  that  thing  that  might  her  ease. 
Nor  she  ne  would  her  sorow  slake. 
Nor  comfort  none  unto  her  take. 
So  dope  was  her  wo  begonne. 
And  eke  her  heart  in  anger  ronne^ 
A  sorowfull  thing  wel  seemed  she  : 
Nor  she  had  nothing  slows  be 
For  to<scratchen  all  her  face 
And  for  to-rent  in  many  place 
Her  clothes,  and  for  to  teare  her  swire. 
As  she  that  was  fulfilled  of  yre. 
And  all  to-torne  lay  eke  her  heere 
About  her  shouldei-s,  here  and  there. 
As  she  that  had  it  all  to-rent 
For  anger  and  for  male  talent. 

And  eke  I  tell  you  certainly 
How  that  she  wept  full  tenderly  : 
In  worlde  n'is  wight  so  hard  of  heart 
That  had  seene  her  sorowes  smiurt 
That  nolde  have  had  of  her  pitc. 
So  wo  begone  a  thing  was  she. 
She  all  to-dasht  her  selfe  for  wo 
And  smote  togider  her  hands  two. 
To  sorrow  was  she  full  ententife. 
That  wofuU  retdielesse  caitife 
Her  rought  little  of  playing. 
Or  of  clipping  or  kissing  ; 
For  who  so  sorrowfuU  is  in  heart 
Him  luste  not  to  play  ne  start. 
Nor  for  to  dauneen,  ne  to  sing, 
Ne  may  his  heart  in  temper  br'ng 
To  make  joy  on  even  or  morrow, 
For  joy  is  contrarie  unto  sorrow. 

Elde  was  painted  after  this. 
That  shorter  was  a  foot  ywis 
Than  she  was  wont  in  her  yonghede, 
Unneth  her  selfe  she  might  fede. 
So  feeble  and  eke  so  old  was  she 
That  faded  was  all  her  beaute. 
Full  salow  was  waxen  her  colour, 
Her  head  for  bore  was  white  as  floor, 
Ywis  great  qualme  ne  were  it  none, 
Ne  sinne,  alUiough  her  life  were  gone. 
All  woxen  was  her  body  unwelde 
And  drie  and  dwined  all  for  elde, 
A  foule  forwelked  thing  was  she 
That  whilom  round  and  soft  had  be. 
Her  heeres  shoken  fast  withall 
As  from  her  hedde  they  woulde  fall : 
Her  face  frounced  and  forpined. 
And  both  her  hondes  lome  fordwined  t 
So  old  she  was  that  she  ne  went 
A  foot,  but  it  were  by  potent 
The  time  tliat  passeth  night  and  daye. 
And  restlesse  travayleth  aye. 
And  stealeth  from  us  so  privyly. 
That  to  us  seemeth  sikerly 
That  it  in  one  point  dwelieth  ever. 
And  certes  it  ne  resteth  never. 
But  goeth  so  fast,  and  passeth  aye. 
That  there  n'is  man  that  thinke  maye 
What  time  that  now  present  is, 
Asketh  at  these  derkes  this. 
For  menne  thinke  it  readily 
Three  times  been  passed  by 
The  time  that  may  not  sojoume 
But  goth,  and  may  never  retounic. 
As  water  that  down  runneth  aye 
But  never  irop^  r«.tnsvA  mac^  *. 
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There  may  nothing  as  time  endure, 
Metall,  nor  earthly  creature, 
For  all  thing  it  frette  and  shall. 
The  time  eke  that  chaungeth  all. 
And  all  doth  waxe,  and  fostred  be, 
And  all  thing  destroyeth  he. 
The  time  that  eldeth  our  aunoestours 
And  eldeth  kinges  and  emperours. 
And  that  us  all  shall  overcommen 
£r  that  death  us  shall  have  nomen. 
The  time  that  hath  all  in  welde 
To  elden  folke,  had  made  her  elde 
So  inly,  that  to  my  weting 
She  might  helpe  her  selfe  nothing. 
But  toumed  ayen  unto  childhede  ; 
She  had  nothing  her  selfe  to  lede 
Ne  wit  ne  pithe  in  her  hold 
More  than  a  childe  of  two  yere  old. 

But  natheleflse  I  trow  that  she 
Was  iaire  sometime,  and  fresh  to  ae, 
When  she  was  in  her  rightfull  age  : 
But  she  was  past  all  that  passage 
And  was  a  doted  thing  beeommen : 
A  furred  cappe  on  had  she  nomen  ; 
Well  had  she  clad  her  selfe  and  warme^ 
For  cold  might  els  doen  her  harme. 
These  olde  folke  hare  alway  cold, 
Hir  kind  is  such,  when  they  been  old. 

Another  thing  was  down  there  writy 
That  seemed  like  an  ipocrite, 
And  it  was  doped  Pope  holy. 
That  ilke  is  she,  that  priTily 
Ne  spared  never  a  wicked  deed. 
When  men  of  her  taken  none  heed. 
And  maketh  her  outward  precious. 
With  pale  visage  and  piteous, 
And  seemeth  a  simple  creature. 
But  ther  n'is  no  misadventure. 
That  she  ne  thinketh  in  her  courage : 
Ful  like  to. her  was  thilke  iroaee. 
That  maked  was  like  her  semblaunce, 
She  was  ful  simple  of  countenaunce. 
And  she  was  clothed  and  eke  shod. 
As  she  were  for  the  love  of  God 
Y-olden  to  religion. 
Such  seemefl  her  devotion. 

A  psalter  held  she  fast  in  bond. 
And  busily  she  gan  to  fond 
To  make  many  a  faint  prayere. 
To  God,  and  to  his  saintes  dere  : 
Ne  she  was  gay,  fresh,  ne  jnlife. 
But  seemed  to  be  full  ententife 
To  goode  workes,  and  to  faire. 
And  thereto  she  had  on  an  haire. 

Ne  certes  she  was  fatte  nothing 
But  seemed  werie  for  fasting, 
Of  colour  pale  and  dead  was  she. 
From  her  the  gates  aie  warned  be 
Of  Paradise,  that  blisfull  place. 
For  such  folke  maken  leane  hir  grace : 
As  Christ  sayth  in  his  Evangile, 
To  get  hem  prise  in  towne  a  while. 
And  for  a  little  gloria  vatne. 
They  lesen  God  and  eke  his  raigne. 

And  alderlast  of  evcrichone. 
Was  painted  Povert  all  alone. 
That  not  a  peny  had  in  hold. 
Although  she  her  clothes  sold. 
And  though  she  shuld  an  honged  b<^ 
For  naked  as  a  worms  was  she. 


And  if  the  weather  stormie  were. 
For  cold  she  shuld  have  died  there. 

She  ne  had  on  but  a  straite  old  sacke. 
And  many  a  cloute  on  it  there  stacke. 
This  was  her  cote,  and  her  mantele. 
No  more  was  there  never  a  dele 
To  death  her  with  ;  I  undertake. 
Great  leser  hadde  she  to  quake  : 
And  she  was  put,  that  I  of  talke, 
Feire  fro  these  other,  up  in  an  halke. 
There  lurked  and  there  coured  she, 
For  poore  thing,  where  so  it  be, 
Is  shiunefast,  and  despised  aie  : 
Accursed  may  well  be  that  daie^ 
That  poore  man  conceived  is. 
For  God  wote  all  to  seld  ywis 
Is  any  poore  man  well  yfed. 
Or  well  arrayed  or  ydc^l, 
Or  well  beloved,  in- such  wise. 
In  honour  that  he  may  arise. 

All  these  thinges  well  avised, 
As  I  have  you  er  this  devised, 
'  With  gold  and  azure  over  all, 
Depainted  were  upon  the  wall. 
Square  was  the  wall,  and  high  somdelo 
Endosed,  and  ybarred  wele, 
In  stead  of  hedge,  was  that  gardin. 
Come  never  shepherde  therein : 
Into  that  gardin,  well  ywrought, 
Who  so  tluit  me  ooud  have  brought, 
By  ladders  or  else  by  degree. 
It  would  well  have  liked  mee. 
For  such  solace,  such  joy,  and  pleie 
I  trow  that  never  man  ne  seie. 
As  was  in  that  place  delicious  : 
The  gardin  was  not  daungerous, 
To  herborow  birdes  many  one. 
So  rich  a  yere  was  never  none 
Of  birdes  song,  and  braunches  grene. 
Therein  were  birdes  mo  I  wene. 
Than  been  in  all  the  realme  of  Fraunoa  : 
Full  blisfull  was  the  accordaunce. 
Of  swete  pitous  song  they  made. 
For  all  this  worlde  it  ought  glade. 

And  I  my  selfe  so  merry  ferde. 
Whan  I  her  blisfull  songes  herde. 
That  for  an  hundred  pound  would  I, 
If  that  the  passage  openly 
Had  be  unto  me  free 
That  I  couthe  entren  f&r  to  see 
Thassemble  (God  keepe  It  fro  care) 
Of  birdes,  whiche  therein  ware. 
That  sougen  through  hir  merry  throtes^ 
Daunces  of  love,  and  merry  notes. 

When  I  thus  heard  the  foules  sing, 
I  fell  fast  in  a  waymenting. 
By  which  art,  or  by  what  gngin, 
I  might  come  into  that  gardin. 
But  way  I  couthe  finde  none. 
Into  that  gardin  for  to  gone, 
Ne  nought  wist  1  if  that  there  were 
Either  hole  or  place  where. 
By  which  I  might  have  entre, 
Ne  there  was  none  to  teache  me. 
For  I  was  all  alone  ywis. 
For  woe  and  anguishe  of  this. 
Till  at  last  bethought  I  me. 
That  by  no  way  ne  might  it  be. 
That  there  nas  ladder  ne  way  to  pane 
Or  hole,  into  so  (aire  a  place. 
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Tho  gan  I  go  a  full  great  paas, 
EDviron,  even  in  oonipas, 
The  cloeiiig  of  the  square  wall. 
Till  that  I  found  a  wicket  small 
So  shette,  that  I  ne  might  in  gone. 
And  other  entre  was  there  none. 

Upon  this  doore  I  gan  to  smite 
That  was  so  fetis,  and  so  lite, 
For  other  waye  coud  I  not  soke. 
FuU  longe  I  shofe,  and  knocked  eke, 
And  stode  full  long  all  herkening 
If  that  I  heard  any  wiffht  comming  : 
Till  that  the  doore  of  thilke  entre 
A  maiden  curteis  opened  me  : 
Her  haire  was  as  yellowe  of  hewe 
As  any  hason  scoured  newe, 
Her  fleshe  tender  as  is  a  chicke 
With  bente  browes,  smooth  and  slicke, 
And  by  measure  large  were 
The  openinff  of  her  eyen  dere  : 
Her  nose  of  good  proportion, 
Her  eyen  graie,  as  is  a  faucon. 
With  sweete  breath  and  well  faroured. 
Her  face  white  and  well  coloured, 
With  little  mouth,  and  round  to  see  ; 
A  eloTe  chinne  eke  had  she ; 
Her  necke  was  of  good  &shion 
In  length  and  greatnesse  by  reason. 
Without  bleine,  scabbe,  or  roine ; 
Fro  Jerusalem  unto  Bui^ine 
Ther  n*is  a  fairer  necke  ywis 
To  fele  how  smooth  and  soft  it  is. 
Her  throte  also  white  of  hewe, 
As  snowe  on  braunche  snowed  newe. 
Of  bodie  full  well  wrought  was  she. 
Men  neden  not  in  no  oountre 
A  fairer  bodie  for  to  soke : 
And  of  fine  orfrais  had  she  eke 
A  chapelet,  so  semely  on, 
Ne  wered  never  maide  upon ; 
And  faire  above  that  chapelet 
A  rose  garlonde  had  she  set ; 
She  had  a  gaie  mirrour 
And  with  a  riche  gold  tressonr. 
Her  head  was  tressed  queintly 
Her  sleeves  sewed  fetously. 
And  for  to  keepe  her  hondes  faire 
Of  gloves  white  she  had  a  paire : 
And  she  had  on  a  coate  of  grene 
Of  cloth  of  Gaunt,  withouten  wene : 
Well  seemed  by  her  apparaile 
She  was  not  wont  to  great  travaile. 
For  whan  shee  kempt  was  fetously 
And  well  araied  and  richly. 
Than  had  she  done  all  her  ioumee. 
For  merrye  and  well  begon  was  she. 

She  led  a  lustie  life  in  May, 
She  had  no  thought,  by  night  ne  day 
Of  nothing,  but  if  it  were  onely. 
To  graithe  her  well  and  uncouthly. 

Wfianthat  this  dore  had  opened  um 
This  maiden,  seemely  for  to  see, 
1  thonked  her  as  I  best  might. 
And  asked  her  how  that  she  bight : 
And  what  she  was,  I  asked  eke. 
And  she  to  me  was  nought  unmeke 
Ne  of  her  answere  daungerous, 
But  faire  answerde,  and  sayed  thus  s 

«  Lo  sir,  my  name  is  Idlenesse 
So  dope  men  me,  more  and  lesee  : 


Full  mightie  and  full  rich  am  I, 
And  that  of  one  thinge  namely. 
For  I  entende  to  nothing 
But  to  my  joye,  and  my  pleying. 
And  for  to  kembe  and  tresse  me  ', 
Acquainted  am  I  and  prive 
With  Mirthe,  lord  of  this  gardine. 
That  fro  the  londe  of  AIexandi*ine 
Made  the  trees  hither  be  fet. 
That  in  this  gardin  been  yset : 
And  when  the  trees  woxen  on  bight. 
This  wall  that  stant  here  in  thy  sight, 
Did  Mirthe  enclosen  all  about. 
And  these  images  all  without 
He  did  hem  both  entayle  and  paint, 
That  neither  been  jolife  ne  queint, 
But  they  been  full  of  sorowe  and  wo» 
As  thou  hast  scene  a  while  ago. 

'<  AvD  oft  time  him  to  solace 
Sir  Mirthe  commeth  into  this  place. 
And  eke  with  him  commeth  his  meinic^ 
Tbat  liven  in  lust  and  jolitie : 
And  now  is  Mirthe  therein,  to  here 
The  birdes  how  they  singen  clere. 
The  mavis  and  the  nightingale, 
And  oiher  jolly  birdes  smale  : 
And  thus  he  walketh  to  solace 
Him  and  his  folke,  for  sweeter  place 
To  playen  in,  he  may  not  finde, 
Althouffh  he  sought  one  in  tyl  Inde. 
The  aluier  fairest  folke  to  see 
Tbat  in  this  worlds  may  found  bee 
Hath  Mirthe  with  him  m  his  rout. 
That  followen  him  alwaies  about." 

When  Idlenesse  had  told  all  this. 
And  I  had  herkened  well  ywis, 
Then  saied  I  to  dame  Idlenesae, 
^  Now  also  wisely  God  me  blesse, 
Sith  Mirthe,  that  is  so  faire  and  fre. 
Is  in  this  yerd  with  his  meinie^ 
Yto  thilke  assemble,  if  I  may. 
Shall  no  man  weme  me  to  day. 
That  I  this  night  ne  mote  it  see, 
For  well  wene  I  there  with  him  bee 
A  faire  and  jolie  oompanie 
Fulfilled  of  all  courtesie  :  *' 
And  forth  with  out  wordes  mo 
In  at  the  wicket  went  I  tho, 
That  Idlenesse  had  opened  mee. 
Into  that  garden  faire  to  see. 

And  wlum  I  was  in  ywis, 
Mine  herte  was  full  glad  of  this. 
For  well  wened  I  fuU  sikerlv 
Have  been  in  Paradioe  earthly, 
So  faire  it  was,  that  trusteth  well. 
It  seemed  a  place  espirituell. 
For  certes  at  my  devise, 
There  is  no  phu»e  in  Paradice, 
So  good  in  for  to  dwell  or  be. 
As  m  that  garden  thoughte  me. 
For  there  was  many  a  bird  singing. 
Throughout  the  yerde  all  thringing. 
In  many  places  were  nightingales,     ^ 
Alpes,  finches,  and  wodwales,  '^' 

That  in  hir  swete  song  delighten 
In  thilke  places  as  they  habiten. 

There  mighte  men  see  many  flockes 
Of  turtles  and  laverockes, 
Chelaondres  fele  saw  I  there« 
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That  very  nigh  fonongen  were. 

And  thruBtles,  terms,  and  mavise. 

That  songen  for  to  win  hem  prise, 

And  eke  to  surmount  in  hir  song 

That  other  birdes  hem  emong 

By  note  made  (aire  senrise  : 

These  birdes,  that  I  you  devise, 

They  song  her  song  as  faire  and  well, 

As  angels  doon  espirituell, 

And  trusteth  me,  when  1  hem  herde, 

Full  lustie  and  well  I  ferde  : 

For  never  yet  such  melodie 

Was  heard  of  man  that  mighte  die. 

Such  swete  song  was  hem  emong, 

That  me  thought  it  no  birdes  song, 

But  it  was  wonder  like  to  bee 

Song  of  meremaidens  of  the  see, 

That  for  hir  singen  is  so  clere : 

Though  we  meremaidens  clepe  hem  here 

In  English,  as  is  our  usaunoe. 

Men  clepe  hem  sereins  in  Frmunce. 

EimimTB  weren  for  to  sing 

These  birdes,  that  not  unkonning 

Were  of  hir  craft,  and  4  prentise. 

But  of  songe  subtill  and  wise  : 

And  certes,  whan  I  heard  hir  song. 

And  sawe  Uie  grene  place  among, 

In  heart  I  wext  so  wonder  gay, 

That  I  was  never,  ere  that  day. 

So  jolife,  nor  so  well  bigo, 

Ne  merry  in  heart,  as  I  was  tho  : 

And  than  wist  I,  and  saw  full  well, 

That  Idlenesse  me  served  well, 

That  me  put  in  such  jolite. 

Her  frena  well  ought  I  for  to  be, 

Sith  she  the  dore  of  that  gardin 

Had  opened,  and  me  let  in. 

From  henceforth,  how  that  I  wrought 

I  shall  you  tell, — as  me  thought : 

First  whereof  Mirthe  served  there. 

And  eke  what  folke  there  with  him  were^ 

Without  fable  I  woll  discrive. 

And  that  garden  eke  as  blive  ; 

I  woll  you  tellen  after  this 

The  faire  fashion  all  ywis. 

That  well  wrought  was  for  the  nones  ; 

I  may  not  tell  you  all  atones, 

But  as  I  may  and  can,  I  shall 

By  order  tellen  you  it  all. 

Full  faire  service,  and  eke  full  swete 
These  birdes  maden  as  they  sete  : 
Laies  of  love,  ful  well  souning 
They  songen  in  hir  jargoning, 
Some  high,  and  some  eke  lowe  songo 
Upon  the  braunches  greene  yspronge  : 
The  sweetnesse  of  hir  melodie 
Made  all  mine  heart  in  revelrie. 

And  whan  that  I  heard  I  trowe 
These  birdes  singing  on  a  rowe. 
Then  might  I  not  withholde  mee 
That  I  ne  went  in  for  to  see 
Sir  Mirthe,  for  my  desiring 
Was  him  to  scene  over  all  thing. 
His  countenaunce  and  his  inanere  ; 
That  sighte  was  to  me  full  dere. 

Tho  went  I  forth  on  my  right  bond 
Downe  by  a  litel  path  I  fond 
O/mijites  full,  and  fennell  greene. 


As  faste  by  withouten  wene 
Sir  Mirthe  I  found,  and  right  anone 
Unto  sir  Mirthe  gan  I  gone. 
There  as  he  was  him  to  solace. 
And  with  him  in  that  lustie  place. 
So  faire  folke  and  so  fresh  had  he. 
That  when  I  saw,  I  wondred  me 
Fro  whence  suche  folke  might  come, 
So  faire  they  weren  all  and  some  : 
For  they  weren  like,  as  to  my  sight. 
To  angels,  that  ben  fethered  bright. 

These  folke,  of  which  I  tell  you  so^ 
Upon  a  karole  wenten  tho  : 
A  ladie  karoled  hem,  that  hight 
Gladnesse,  blissfuU,  and  light. 
Well  could  she  sing  and  lustely 
None  halfe  so  well  and  seemely  : 
And  couthe  make  in  song  such  relrainin({| 
It  sate  her  wonder  well  to  sing. 
Her  voice  full  clere  was  and  full  swete. 
She  was  not  rude  ne  unmete. 
But  couthe  ynough  for  sudi  doing 
As  longeth  unto  karolling  : 
For  she  was  wont  in  every  place 
To  singen  first,  folke  to  solace, 
For  singing  most  she  gave  her  to. 
No  craft  had  she  so  lefe  to  do. 

Tho  mightest  thou  karoles  seene. 
And  foUce  daunce  and  merry  beene, 
And  made  many  a  faire  toumyng 
Upon  the  greene  grasse  springing. 

There  mightest  thou  see  these  fiutovn^ 
Minstrales,  and  eke  jogelours, 
That  well  to  singe  did  hir  paine  : 
Some  song  songes  of  Loraine, 
For  in  Loraine  hir  notes  be 
Full  sweeter  than  in  this  countre. 
There  was  many  a  timbestere. 
And  sailours,  that  I  dare  well  swere 
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Couthe  hir  craft  full  perfitly  : 

The  timbres  up  full  subtelly 

They  cast,  and  hent  full  oft 

Upon  a  finger  faire  and  soft. 

That  they  failed  never  mo. 

Full  fetis  damoseles  two. 

Right  yong,  and  full  of  semelyhede 

In  kirtles,  and  none  other  wede. 

And  faire  tressed  every  tresse 

Had  Mirthe  doen  for  his  noblesse 

Amid  the  caroIe  for  to  daunce, 

But  hereof  lieth  no  remembraunce. 

How  that  they  daunced  queintly  : 

That  one  would  come  all  prively 

A  yen  that  other,  and  when  they  were 

Togither  almost,  they  threw  yfere 

Hir  monthes  so,  that  through  hir  play 

It  seemed  as  tliey  lost  alway  : 

To  dauncen  well  couthe  they  the  gise. 

What  should  I  more  to  you  devise  ! 

Ne  bode  I  never  thence  go, 

Whiles  that  I  saw  hem  daunce  so. 

Upon  the  caroU  wonder  fast,  , 

I  gan  beholde,  till  at  last 

A  ladie  gan  rae  for  to  espie, 

And  she  was  cleped  Courtesie, 

The  worshipful!,  the  debonairc, 

I  pray  to  God  ever  fall  her  faire  : 

Full  courtesly  she  called  me, 

•*  What  doe  ye  there,  beau  sire  t"  (quod  she? 
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*^  Come,  and  if  it  like  you 

To  daancen,  daunceth  with  us  now  : 

And  I  without  tarrying 

Went  into  the  carolling, 

I  was  abashed  never  a  dele, 

But  it  to  me  liked  right  wele. 

That  Courtesie  me  cleped  so. 

And  bade  me  on  the  daunce  go. 

For  if  I  had  durst,  certaine 

I  would  have  carolled  right  faine 

As  man  that  was  to  daunce  right  blithe  :  • 

Than  gan  I  looken  oft  sithe 

The  shape,  the  bodies,  and  the  cheres, 

The  eountenaunce  and  the  maneres 

Of  all  the  folke  that  daunced  there. 

And  I  shall  tellen  what  they  were. 

Full  faire  was  Mirthb,  full  long  and  high, 
A  fairer  man  I  never  sigh  : 
As  round  as  apple  was  his  face, 
Full  roddie  and  white  in  every  place  : 
Fetis  he  was  and  well  besey. 
With  meetly  mouth  and  eyen  gray. 
His  nose  by  measure  wrought  full  right, 
Crispe  was  his  haire,  and  eke  full  bright : 
His  shoulderes  of  a  large  brede. 
And  smallish  in  the  girdlestede  : 
He  seemed  like  a  purtreiture. 
So  noble  he  was  of  his  stature. 
So  Dure,  so  jolly,  and  so  fetise. 
With  limmes  wrought  at  point  devise 
Deliver,  smert,  and  of  great  might : 
Ne  saw  thpu  never  man  so  light 
Of  herd  unneth  had  he  nothing. 
For  it  was  in  the  firste  spring. 
Full  yong  he  was,  and  merry  of  thought 
And  in  samette,  with  birdes  wrought. 
And  with  gold  beaten  full  fetously. 
His  bodie  was  clad  full  richely  : 
Wrought  was  his  robe  in  straunge  gise, 
And  ul  to  slittered  for  queintise 
In  many  a  place,  low  and  hie. 
And  shode  he  was  with  great  maistrie, 
With  shoone  decoped,  and  with  lace, 
By  druerie,  and  by  solace. 
His  lefe  a  rusen  chapelet 
Had  made,  and  on  his  head  it  set. 

And  wete  ye  who  was  his  lefe. 
Dame  Gladnesse  tliere  was  him  so  lefe. 
That  singetli  so  well  with  glad  courage. 
That  from  she  was  twelve  }eare  of  age. 
She  of  her  love  graunt  him  made  : 
Sir  Mirthe  her  by  the  finger  hade 
Dauncing,  and  she  him  also. 
Great  love  was  atwixt  hem  two  : 
Both  were  they  faire  and  bright  of  hew. 
She  semed  like  a  rose  new 
Of  colours,  and  her  ilesh  so  tender. 
That  with  a  brere  small  and  tender. 
Men  might  it  cleve,  1  dare  well  say : 
Her  forhead  frounceles  all  play. 
Bent  were  her  browes  two. 
Her  eyen  gray,  and  glad  also, 
<  I  That  laughden  aye  in  her  semblaunt, 
,   First  or  the  mouth  by  covenaunt. 
I  wot  not  what  of  her  nose  I  shall  discrive, 
So  faire  hath  no  woman  alive  : 
Her  haire  was  yellow,  and  clere  shining, 
I  wote  no  lady  so  liking. 

Of  orfraies  fresh  was  her  garUnd, 
I  wbiche  seene  have  a  thousand 


Saw  never  ywis  no  garland  vet. 
So  well  wrought  of  silke  as  it. 
And  in  an  over  gilt  samite 
Clad  she  was,  by  great  delite. 
Of  whiche  her  lefe  a  robe  werde. 
The  merrier  she  in  her  heart  ferde. 

And  next  her  went,  on  her  other  side. 
The  God  of  Love,  that  can  divide 
Love,  and  as  him  liketh  it  be. 
But  he  can  chorles  daunten,  he, 
And  many  folkes  pride  fallen. 
And  he  can  well  ttiese  lordes  thrallen. 
And  ladies  put  at  low  degree 
When  he  nuty  hem  too  proude  see. 

This  god  of  love  of  his  fashion 
Was  like  no  knave,  ne  quistron  : 
His  beautie  greatly  was  to  prise, 
But  of  his  robe  to  devise 
I  dreade  encombred  for  to  be^ 
For  not  yclad  in  silke  was  he. 
But  all  In  floures  and  flourettew, 
I  painted  all  with  amorettes. 
And  with  losenges  and  scochons. 
With  birdes,  liberdes,  and  liona,. 
And  other  faeastes  wrought  full  wele  ; 
His  garment  was  every  dele 
Ipurtraied  and  ywrought  with  flours, 
Bv  divers  modeling  of  colours  : 
Floures  ther  were  of  many  gise 
Yset  by  compasse  in  a  sise. 
There  lacked  no  floure  to  my  dome, 
Ne  not  so  much  as  floure  of  brome, 
Ne  violet,  ne  eke  pervinke, 
Ne  floure  none,  that  men  can  on  thinke : 
And  many  a  rose  lefe  full  long 
Was  entermedled  there  emong  : 
And  also  on  his  head  was  set 
Of  roses  redde  a  chapelet 

But  nightingales  a  full  great  rout 
That  flien  over  his  head  about. 
The  leaves  felden  as  they  flien. 
And  he  was  all  with  birdes  wrien. 
With  popinjay,  with  nightingale. 
With  chelaundre,  and  with  wodewale. 
With  finch,  with  Uirke,  and  with  archanjgella 
He  seemed  as  he  were  an  angell. 
That  down  were  comen  fro  Heaven  clcre. 

Love  had  with  him  a  bachelere. 
That  he  made  alwayes  with  him  be, 
SwETE  LooKitfO  cleped  was  he  : 
This  batcheler  stodu  beholding 
The  daunce,  and  in  his  honde  holding 
Turke  bowes  too,  full  well  devised  had  hee^ 
That  one  of  hem  was  of  a  tree 
That  beareth  a  fruict  of  savour  wicke. 
Full  crooked  was  that  foule  sticke. 
And  knottie  here  and  there  also. 
And  blacke  as  berrie,  or  any  slo. 

That  otlier  bow  was  of  a  plant 
WiUiout  wemme,  I  dai*e  warrant. 
Full  even  and  by  proportion, 
Trectes  and  long,  of  full  good  fashion. 
And  it  was  painted  well  and  thwitten. 
And  over  all  diapred  and  written 
With  ladies  and  with  bacheleres. 
Full  lightsome  and  glad  of  cheres  : 
These  bowes  two  held  Sweet  Looking, 
That  seemed  like  no  gadlitig  : 
And  ten  brode  arrowes  held  he  there, 
Of  which  five  in  his  honde  h(«c^ 
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But  they  were  shaven  well  and  idight. 
Nocked  and  feathered  aright : 
And  all  they  were  with  golde  begon, 
And  stronge  pointed  everichon, 
And  sharpe  for  to  kerven  wele. 
But  yron  was  there  none  ne  stele  : 
For  all  was  golde,  men  might  see, 
Out-take  the  feathers  and  the  tree. 

Thb  swiftest  of  these  arrowee  five 
Out  of  a  bowe  for  to  drive. 
And  beste  feathered  for  to  Hie, 
And  fairest  eke,  was  cleped  Beautie  : 

That  other  arrow  that  hurteth  letMe^ 
Was  cleped  (as  I  trow)  Simplesse  : 

The  thirde  cleped  was  Fraunchise, 
That  feathered  was  in  noble  wise 
With  valour  and  with  courtesie  : 

The  fourth  was  depen  Companie, 
That  heavie  for  to  shooten  is, 
But  who  so  shooteth  right  vwis. 
May  therewith  doen  great  hanne  and  wo  : 

The  fift  of  these,  and  hist  also, 
Faire  Semblaunt  men  that  arrow  call. 
The  leste  greevous  of  hem  all. 
Yet  can  it  make  a  full  great  wound^ 
But  he  may  hope  his  sores  sound 
That  hurt  is  with  that  arrowe  ywisy 
His  wo  the  bette  bestowed  is : 
For  he  may  sooner  have  gladnesse, 
His  langoor  ought  to  be  ttie  lesse. 

Fits  arrowes  were  of  other  gise, 
That  been  full  foule  to  devise  : 
For  shaft  and  Mid,  sooth  for  to  tell. 
Were  al  so  b^icke  as  fiend  in  Hell. 

The  first  of  hem  is  called  Pride, 
That  other  arrow  next  him  beside. 
It  was  clq>ed  Villanie, 
That  arrow  was  with  fellonie 
Envenimed,  and  with  spitous  blame  : 
The  third  of  hem  was  cleped  Shame. 
The  fourth,  Wanhope  cleped  is, 
The  fift,  the  Newe  Thought  ywis. 

These  arrowes  that  I  speake  of  here, 
Were  all  five  on  one  mannei*e, 
And  all  were  they  resemblable  ; 
To  hem  was  well  fitting  and  able. 
The  foule  crooked  bowe  hidous, 
That  knottie  was,  and  all  roinous  ; 
That  bowe  seemed  well  to  shete 
The  arrowes  five,  that  been  unmete 
And  contrary  to  that  other  five  : 
But  though  I  tell  not  as  blivc 
Of  hir  power,  ne  of  hir  might, 
Hereafter  shall  I  tellen  right 
The  sooth,  and  eke  signifiaunce, 
As  ferre  as  I  have  remembraunce  : 
All  shall  be  saied  I  undertake, 
Ere  of  this  booke  an  end  I  make. 

Now  come  I  to  my  tale  a^aine  : 
But  alderfirst,  I  woU  you  saine 
The  fashion  and  the  countenaunces 
Of  all  the  folke  that  on  the  daunce  iSb 
The  god  of  love  joltfe  and  light. 
Led  on  his  honde  a  ladie  bright, 
Of  high  prise,  and  of  great  degre. 
This  ladie  called  was  Beauts, 
And  an  arrow,  of  which  I  told. 
Full  well  tbewed  was  she  hold  : 


Ne  she  was  derke  ne  browne^  but  bright. 
And  cleare  as  the  moone  light : 
Againe  whom  all  the  starres  semen 
But  small  candles,  as  we  demen  : 
Her  flesh  was  tender  as  dewe  of  floure, 
I  Her  cheare  was  simple  as  bird  in  boure. 
As  white  as  lilly  or  rose  in  rise  : 
Her  face  gentill  and  tretise  : 
Fetis  she  was,  and  small  to  see. 
No  wintred  browes  had  shee, 
Ne  popped  haire,  for  it  needed  nought 
To  winder  her,  or  to  paint  her  ought : 
Her  tresses  yellow,  and  long  straughten. 
Unto  her  heeles  downe  they  raughten  : 
Her  nose,  her  mouth,  and  eye  and  cheke 
Well  wrought,  and  all  the  remnaunt  eke. 
A  full  gret  savour  and  a  swote  ; 
Me  thoughte  in  mine  herte  rote. 
As  helpe  me  God,  when  I  remember. 
Of  the  fashion  of  every  member. 
In  world  is  none  so  faire  a  wight : 
For  yong  she  was,  and  hewed  bright 
Sore  pleasant,  and  fetis  with  all, 
Gent,  and  in  her  middle  small. 

Beside  Beaute  yede  Ricuessb, 
An  high  ladie  of  great  noblesse. 
And  great  of  price  in  every  place  : 
But  who  so  durst  to  her  trespace 
Or  till  her  folke,  in  werke  or  dede. 
He  were  full  bardie  out  of  drede  : 
For  both  she  helpe  and  hinder  may, 
I  And  that  is  not  of  yesterday 
I  That  riche  folke  have  full  great  might 
I  To  helpe,  and  eke  to  greve  a  wight. 

The  best  and  greatest  of  valour 
Bidden  Richesse  full  great  honour, 
And  busie  weren  her  to  serve. 
For  that  they  would  her  love  deserve  ; 
They  cleped  her  ladie,  gret  and  small. 
This  wide  world  her  dredetli  all  : 
This  world  is  all  in  her  dauugere. 
Her  court  hath  many  a  losengere, 
And  many  a  traitour  envious. 
That  ben  full  busie  and  curious 
For  to  dispraise,  and  to  blame 
That  best  deserven  love  and  name. 
To  forne  the  folke  hem  to  begilen. 
These  loeengeours  hem  preise  and  smilcn. 

And  thus  the  world  with  word  annoiutej|» 
But  afterward  they  prill  and  pointen 
The  folke,  right  to  the  bare  bune, 
Behinde  hir  backe  when  they  ben  gone, 
And  foule  abaten  folkes  prise. 
Full  many  a  worthy  man  and  wise 
Han  hindred,  and  ydon  to  die 
These  losengeours  with  hir  flatterie. 
And  maketh  folke  full  straunge  be. 
There  as  hem  ought  ben  prive  : 
Well  evill  mote  they  thrive  and  thee. 
And  evill  arived  mote  they  bee 
These  losengeours  full  of  envie. 
No  good  man  loveth  hir  companie. 

Eichesse  a  robe  of  purple  on  had, 
Ne  trow  not  that  I  lie  or  mad  : 
For  in  this  world  is  none  it  liche, 
Ne  by  a  thousand  deale  so  riche, 
Ne  none  so  faire,  for  it  full  wele. 
With  oi'freis  laied  was  every  dele. 
And  purtraid  in  the  ribanings 
Of  dukes  stories,  and  of  kings. 
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And  with  a  bend  of  ^old  tassiled. 
And  knopee  fine  of  gold  amiled  : 
About  her  necke  of  gentle  entayle 
Was  shet  the  riche  chevesaile. 
In  which  there  was  full  great  plente 
Of  Rtones  clere,  and  faire  to  se. 

Richesse  a  girdle  had  upon, 
The  bokell  of  it  was  of  ston, 
Of  yertue  great,  and  mokell  of  minrht : 
For  who  so  bare  the  stone  so  bri^iit, 
Of  venim  durst  him  nothing  doubt 
While  he  the  stone  Lad  him  about : 
That  stone  was  greatly  for  to  \ovey 
And  till  a  riche  mannes  behove 
Worth  all  the  gold  in  Rome  and  Frise  : 
The  mourdant  wrought  in  noble  gise 
Was  of  a  stone  full  precious, 
That  was  so  fine  and  vertuous, 
That  whole  a  man  it  couth  make 
Of  palsie,  and  of  tothe  ake, 
And  yet  the  stone  had  such  a  grace. 
That  he  was  seker  in  every  place 
All  thilke  day  not  blind  to  beene, 
That  fasting  might  that  stone  scene : 
The  barres  were  of  gold  full  fine, 
Upon  a  tissue  of  sattine 
Full  heavie,  great,  and  nothing  light. 
In  everiche  was  a  besaunt  wight. 

Upon  ihe  tresses  of  rjchesse 
Was  set  a  circle  of  noniesse 
Of  brende  golde,  that  full  light  shone. 
So  faire  trow  1  was  never  none  : 
But  he  were  cunning  for  the  nones, 
That  could  devise  all  the  stones 
That  in  that  circle  shewen  clere. 
It  is  a  wonder  thing  to  here  : 
For  no  man  could  preise  or  gesse 
Of  hem  the  Talue  or  richesse  :  /a <■  ^/.  '♦-^ 

Rubies  there  were,  saphirs,  nigounc^y^^^^^^^  . 
And  emeraudes,  more  than  two  unces(/'      ***  ^ 
But  all  before  full  subtilly  ^ 

A  fine  carbuncle  set  saw  I, 
The  stone  so  cleare  was  and  so  bright, 
That  all  so  soone  as  it  was  night, 
Menne  might  scene  to  go  for  nede 
A  mile  or  two,  in  length  and  brede. 
Such  light  ysprang  out  of  the  stone, 
That  Richesse  wonder  bright  yshone 
Bothe  her  hedde,  and  all  her  face, 
And  eke  about  her  all  the  place. 

Dame  Richesse  on  her  bond  gan  lede 
A  yone  man  full  of  semelyhede. 
That  we  best  loved  of  any  thing. 
His  lust  was  much  in  housholdiug  : 
In  clothing  was  he  full  fetise. 
And  loved  well  to  have  hors  of  prise. 
He  wend  to  have  reproved  be 
Of  theft  or  murder,  if  that  he 
Had  in  his  stable  an  hacknay, 
And  therefore  he  desired  aye 
To  been  acquainted  witli  Richesse, 
For  all  his  purpose,  as  I  gesse. 
Was  for  to  maken  great  dispence, 
Withouten  warning  or  defence  : 
And  Richesse  might  it  well  sustains. 
And  her  dispences  wele  maintaiue. 
And  him  alway  such  plentie  send 
Of  gold  and  silver  for  to  spend 
Withooten  lacking  or  daungere. 
As  it  were  poorde  in  a  gamers. 
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And  after  on  the  daunce  went 
Larqbssb,  that  set  all  her  entent 
For  to  ben  honorable  and  free. 
Of  Alexanders  kinne  was  shee : 
Her  moete  joie  was  y  wis. 
When  that  she  yafe,  and  saied,  have  this. 
Not  Avarice  the  foule  caitife 
Was  halfe  to  gripe  so  ententife 
As  Largesse  is,  to  yeve  and  spend. 
And  Grod  alway  ynowe  her  send. 
So  that  the  more  she  yave  away, 
The  more  ywis  she  had  alway. 
Great  loos  hath  Largesse,  and  great  prise, 
For  both  wise  folke  and  unwise 
Were  wholly  to  her  bandon  brought. 
So  well  with  yeftes  hath  she  wrought. 

And  if  she  had  an  enemy, 
I  trowe  that  she  couth  craftely 
Make  him  fulL  soone  her  friend  to  be, 
So  larse  of  veftes,  and  wise  was  she. 
Therefore  ^e  stood  in  love  and  grace 
Of  rich  and  poore  in  every  place. 

A  full  great  foole  he  is  ywis. 
That  both  rich  and  poore,  and  niggard  is. 
A  lord  may  have  no  manner  vice. 
That  greeveth  more  than  avarice. 
For  mggard  never  with  strength  of  hand 
May  win  him  mat  lordship  or  land  : 
For  friendes  all  too  few  hath  ho 
To  doen  his  will  performed  be : 
And  who  so  woU  have  friendes  here. 
He  may  not  hold  his  treasure  dere. 
For  by  ensample  tell  I  this. 
Right  as  an  adamant  ywis 
Gui  drawen  to  him  subtelly 
The  yron  that  is  laied  thereby. 
So  dnweth  folkes  hearts  ywis 
Silver  and  gold  that  yeven  is. 

Largesse  had  on  a  robe  fresh 
Of  riche  purpnre  sarlinish  : 
Well  formed  was  her  face  and  clere. 
And  opened  had  she  her  colore. 
For  die  right  there  had  in  present 
Unto  a  lady  made  present 
Of  a  gold  broche,  rail  well  wrought. 
And  certes  it  mis-sate  her  nought : 
For  through  her  smocke  wrought  with  silke^ 
The  flesh  was  scene  as  white  as  milke : 
Larsesse,  that  worthy  was  and  wise, 
Held  by  the  bond  a  knight  of  prise, 
Was  sibbe  to  Arthour  of  Breteigne, 
And  that  was  he  that  bare  the  enseignc 
Of  worship,  and  the  goefaucoun : 
And  yet  he  is  of  such  renoun. 
That  menne  of  him  say  faire  things 
Before  barons,  carles,  and  kings. 

This  knight  was  common  all  newly 
Fro  toumeving  faste  by. 
There  had  he  done  great  chivalrie 
Through  his  vertue  and  his  maistrie, 
And  for  the  love  of  his  lemman 
He  cast  downe  many  a  doughty  man. 

And  next  him  daunced  dams  Fraunchise, 
Arrayed  in  full  noble  gise : 
She  nas  not  broune  ne  dunne  of  hew, 
But  white  as  snow  yfallen  new  : 
Her  nose  was  vrrooght  at  point  devise. 
For  H  was  gentill  and  tretise. 
With  even  glad,  and  browes  bent, 
Her  haure  downs  to  her  holes  weni^ 
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And  she  was  simple  as  dove  on  tree. 
Full  debonaire  of  hert  was  shee. 
She  durste  neither  say  ne  do. 
But  that,  that  her  longeth  to : 
And  if  a  man  were  in  distresse. 
And  for  her  love  in  heavinesse. 
Her  herte  would  have  full  great  pitee 
She  was  so  amiable  and  free : 
For  were  a  maime  for  herbestad, 
She  wonlde  ben  right  sore  adrad. 
That  she  did  oveigreat  outrage, 
But  she  him  hope  his  harme  t'aswago^ 
Her  thought  it  all  a  villanjy « 
And  she  had  on  a  suckeny. 
That  not  of  hempe  herdes  was. 
So  laire  was  none  in  all  Arras, 
Lord,  it  was  riddled  fetisly. 
There  nas  not  a  point  truely 
That  it  nas  in  his  right  assise. 
Full  well  yclothed  was  Fraunchise, 
For  there  n'is  no  doth  sitteth  bette 
On  damosell,  than  doth  rokette  : 
A  woman  well  more  fetise  is 
In  rokette,  than  in  cote  ywis. 
The  white  rokette  riddeled  faire, 
Betokeneth,  that  full  debonaire 
And  swete  was  she  that  it  bere. 
By  her  daunced  a  bochelere, 
1  cannot  tellen  wluit  he  hight. 
But  faire  he  was,  and  of  good  height. 
All  had  he  ben,  I  say  no  more. 
The  lordes  sonne  of  Windesore. 

And  next  that  daunced  Court^ik, 
That  preised  was  of  low  and  hie, 
For  neither  proud  ne  foole  was  she  : 
She  for  to  daunce  called  me, 
I  praie  God  give  lier  good  grace, 
For  when  I  came  fii-st  into  the  place. 
She  nas  not  nice,  ne  outrageous. 
But  wise  and  ware,  and  vertuous. 
Of  faire  speech,  and  faii'e  answer, 
Was  never  wight  niissaid  of  her  : 
She  bare  no  rancour  to  no  wight, 
Clere  browne  she  was,  and  therto  bright 
Of  (ace  and  body  avenaunt 
I  wote  no  lady  so  pleasaunt. 
She  weren  worthy  for  to  bene 
An  emperesse  or  crowned  queue. 

And  by  her  went  a  knight  dauncing 
That  worthy  was  and  well  speaking, 
And  full  well  coud  he  done  honour : 
The  knight  was  faire  and  stiffe  in  stonr. 
And  in  armure  a  seemely  man, 
And  well  beloved  of  his  lemman. 

Faire  Idlenesse  then  saw  I, 
That  alway  was  me  faste  by, 
Of  her  have  I  withouten  faile 
Told  you  the  shape  and  apparaile  : 
For  (as  I  said)  Lo,  that  was  she 
That  did  to  me  so  great  boucte. 
She  the  gate  of  that  gardin 
Undid,  and  let  me  passen  in, 
And  after  daunced  as  I  gesse. 

And  she  fulfilled  of  lustinesse. 
That  n*a8  not  yet  twelve  yeare  of  age. 
With  herte  wild,  and  thought  volage. 
Nice  she  was,  but  she  ne  ment 
None  harme  ne  sleii^^ht  in  her  entent. 
But  oncly  lust  and  jolite. 
For  yonge  folke,  well  weten  ye. 


Have  little  thought  but  on  hir  play. 
Her  lemman  was  beside  alway. 
In  such  a  gise,  that  he  her  kist 
At  all  times  that  him  list. 
That  all  the  daunce  might  it  see, 
They  make  no  force  of  privetee  : 
For  who  so  spake  of  hem  evill  or  wele. 
They  were  ashamed  never  adele, 
But  men  might  seene  hem  kisse  there. 
As  it  two  yonge  doves  were. 
For  yonge  was  thilke  bachelere, 
Of  beanty  wot  I  non  his  pere. 
And  he  was  right  of  such  an  age, 
AsYOuth  his  lefe,  and  such  courage. 

The  lusty  folke  that  daunced  tliere^ 
And  also  other  that  with  hem  were 
That  weren  all  of  hir  meinee 
Full  hende  folke,  wise,  and  free, 
And  folke  of  faire  port  truly, 
There  were  all  comenly. 

Whan  I  had  seene  the  countenauncea 
Of  hem  that  ladden  thus  these  daunces. 
Than  had  I  will  to  go  and  see 
The  earden  that  so  liked  mee. 
And  Token  on  these  faire  laureres. 
On  pine  trees,  cedres,  and  ormeres. 
The  dannces  than  al  ended  were. 
For  many  of  hem  that  daunced  there, 
Were  with  her  loves  went  away 
Under  the  trees  to  have  her  play. 

• 
A  LORD,  they  lived  lustely, 
A  great  foole  were  he  sikerly, 
That  n'old  his  thankes  such  life  lede  : 
For  this  dare  I  saine  out  of  drede. 
That  who  so  mighte  so  well  fare, 
For  better  life  durst  him  not  care. 
For  there  n'is  so  good  paradise. 
As  to  have  a  love  at  his  devise  : 
Out  of  that  place  went  I  tho. 
And  in  that  garden  gan  I  go. 
Playing  along  full  merely. 
The  god  of  love  full  hastely 
Unto  him  Sweet- Looking  clept. 
No  longer  would  he  that  she  kept 
His  bowe  of  gold,  that  shone  so  bright. 
He  had  him  bent  anuu  right, 
And  he  full  soone  set  an  end, 
And  at  a  braide  he  gan  it  bend. 
And  tooke  him  of  his  arrowes  five. 
Full  sharpe  and  ready  for  to  drive. 
Now  God  that  sitteth  in  majeste 
Fro  deadly  woundes  he  keepe  me. 
If  so  be  tliat  he  had  me  shetc. 
For  if  I  with  his  arrow  mete. 
It  had  me  greeved  sore  ywis. 
But  I,  that  nothing  wist  of  this, 
Went  up  and  downe  full  many  a  way. 
And  he  me  followed  fast  alway, 
But  no  where  would  I  reste  mc. 
Till  I  had  in  all  tlie  garden  be. 

The  garden  was  by  measuring 

Right  even  and  square  in  compassing, 

It  as  long  was  as  it  was  large. 

Of  fruit  had  every  tree  his  charge. 

But  it  were  any  hidous  tree 

Of  whiche  there  were  two  or  three. 

There  wei-e,  and  that  wote  I  full  weio^ 
Of  pomgranettKs  a  full  great  dele. 
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That  is  a  fruit  fall  well  to  like. 
Namely  to  folke  when  they  ben  sike  : 
And  trees  there  were  great  loiBon, 
That  baren  nuts  in  hir  season. 
Such  as  menne  nutmegges  call, 
That  swote  of  savour  been  withall. 
And  aknandres  great  plentee, 
Figges,  and  many  a  date  tree 
There  weren,  if  menne  had  nede. 
Through  the  gardin  in  length  and  brede. 

There  was  eke  wexing  many  a  spice^ 
As  dowe,  gilofre,  and  licorice^ 
Gingere,  and  grein  de  Paris, 
Canell,  and  setewale  of  pria^ 
And  many  a  spice  delitable. 
To  eaten  when  men  rise  fro  table. 

And  many  homely  trees  there  were, 
That  peaches,  coines,  and  apples  here, 
Medlers,  plummes,  peeres,  diesteinis, 
Cherise,  of  whiche  many  one  laine  is. 
Notes,  aleis,  and  bolas, 
That  for  to  scene  it  was  sohUi, 
With  many  high  laurer  and  pine, 
Was  renged  clone  all  that  gardine, 
With  cipres,  and  with  oliveris, 
Of  which  that  nigh  no  plenty  here  i& 

There  were  elmes  great  and  strong. 
Maples,  ashe,  oke,  aspes,  planes  long. 
Fine  ewe,  popler,  and  lindes  faire. 
And  other  trees  full  many  a  paire. 

What  should  I  tell  you  more  of  it  t 
There  were  so  many  trees  yet. 
That  I  should  all  encombred  bee, 
Ere  I  had  reckoned  every  tree. 

These  trees  were  set  that  I  devise, 
One  from  another  in  assise 
Five  fadome  or  sixe,  I  trowe  so, 
But  they  were  high  and  great  also : 
And  for  to  keepe  out  well  the  Sunne, 
The  croppes  were  so  thicke  yrunne. 
And  every  braunch  in  other  knitte. 
And  full  of  greene  leaves  sitte, 
That  Sunne  might  there  none  descend. 
Least  the  tender  grasses  shend. 
There  might  menne  does  and  roes  ysee. 
And  of  squirrels  full  great  plentee, 
From  bough  to  bough  alway  leping, 
Connies  there  were  also  pUying, 
That  comen  out  of  hir  clapers 
Of  sundry  colours  and  maners. 
And  maden  many  a  tourneying 
Upon  the  freshe  grasse  springing. 

In  places  saw  I  welles  there, 
In  whiche  there  no  frogges  were. 
And  faire  in  shaddow  was  every  weli  ; 
But  I  ne  can  the  number  tell 
Of  stremis  small,  that  by  devise 
Mirthe  had  done  come  through  condise. 
Of  which  the  water  in  renning 
Can  make  a  noise  full  liking. 

About  the  brinkes  of  these  welt. 
And  by  the  streames  over  all  els 
Sprang  up  the  grasse,  as  thicke  yset 
And  softe  as  any  velvet. 
On  which  men  might  his  lemman  ley, 
As  on  a  featherbed  to  pley. 
For  the  earth  was  full  soft  and  swete  : 
Through  moisture  of  the  well  wete 
Sprong  up  the  sote  grene  gras, 
As  faircj  as  thicke,  as  mister  was. 


But  much  amended  it  the  place, 
That  thearth  was  of  such  a  grace 
That  it  of  floures  hath  plente, 
That  both  in  summer  and  winter  be. 

There  sprang  the  violet  all  new. 
And  freshe  pervinke  rich  of  hew. 
And  floures  yellow,  white,  and  rede, 
Such  plenty  grew  there  never  in  mede : 
Full  gay  was  all  the  ground  and  queint. 
And  poudred,  as  men  had  it  point. 
With  many  a  fresh  and  sundry  flour, 
That  casten  up  full  good  savour. 

I  woU  nat  long  hold  you  in  fable 
Of  all  this  garden  delectable, 
I  mote  my  tongue  stinten  nede. 
For  I  ne  may  withouten  drede 
Naught  tellen  you  the  beautie  all, 
Ne  halfe  the  bountie  therewithall. 

I  went  on  right  honde  and  on  left 
About  the  place,  it  was  not  left 
Till  I  had  all  the  garden  beene 
In  the  esters  that  men  might  scene. 

And  thus  while  I  went  m  my  playe. 
The  god  of  love  me  followed  aye. 
Right  as  an  hunter  can  abide 
The  beast,  till  he  seeth  his  tide 
To  shooten  at  goodnesse  to  the  deere. 
Whan  that  him  needeth  go  no  neere. 

And  so  befell,  I  rested  mee 
Besides  a  well  under  a  tree. 
Which  tree  in  Fraunce  men  call  a  pine. 
But  sith  the  time  of  king  Pepine 
Ne  grew  there  tree  in  mannes  sight 
So  faire,  ne  so  well  woxe  in  bight. 
In  all  that  yard  so  high  was  none. 
And  springing  in  a  marble  stone 
Had  nature  set,  the  sooth  to  tell, 
Under  that  pine  tree  a  well, 
And  on  the  border  all  without 
Was  written  on  the  stone  about 
Letters  small,  that  saiden  thus, 
Here  starfe  the  faWe  Narcienu, 

Narcissus  was  a  bachelere. 
That  Love  had  caught  in  his  daungere. 
And  in  his  nette  gan  him  so  straine, 
And  did  him  so  to  weepe  and  plainc. 
That  need  him  must  his  life  forgo  : 
For  a  faire  lady,  that  bight  Echo, 
Him  loved  over  any  creature. 
And  gan  for  him  such  paine  endure. 
That  on  a  time  she  him  tolde, 
That  if  he  her  loven  nolde. 
That  her  behoved  needes  die. 
There  lay  none  other  remedie. 

But  nathelesse,  for  his  beaute 
So  fierce  and  daungerous  was  he. 
That  he  nolde  graunten  her  asking. 
For  weeping,  ne  for  faire  praying. 

And  when  she  heard  him  weme  her  i3(% 
She  had  in  herte  so  grete  wo. 
And  tooke  it  in  so  grete  despite, 
That  she  without  more  respite 
Was  dead  anon  :  but  ere  she  deide^ 
Ful  pitously  to  Qod  she  prcide. 
That  proudo  hearted  Narcissus, 
That  was  in  love  so  daungerous. 
Might  on  a  day  ben  hampered  so 
For  love,  that  ben  so  bote  for  wo. 
That  never  he  might  to  joy  attains ; 
Then  should  he  fele  in  very  vain« 
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What  sorrow  tme  lovers  makeii. 
That  ben  so  villainously  forsaken. 

This  prayer  was  but  reasonable. 

Therefore  God  held  it  firme  and  stable  : 

For  Narcissus  shortly  to  tell. 

By  aventure  came  to  that  well 

To  rest  him  in  the  shaddowing 

A  day,  when  he  came  from  hunting. 

This  Narcissus  had  suffred  paines 
For  renning  all  day  in  the  plames. 
And  was  for  thurst  in  great  distrocso 
Of  herte,  and  of  his  wearinesse, 
That  had  his  breath  almost  benomen. 
Whan  he  was  to  that  well  yeomen. 
That  shaddowed  was  with  braunches  greney 
He  thought  of  thilke  water  shene 
To  drinke  and  fresh  him  wele  withaU, 
And  downe  on  knees  he  gan  to  £all, 
And  forth  his  necke  and liead  outstraoght 
To  drinke  of  that  well  a  draught : 
And  in  the  water  anon  was  sene 
His  nose,  his  mouth,  his  eyen  shene, 
And  he  Uiereof  was  all  abashed. 
His  owne  shaddow  had  him  betrashed. 
For  well  wend  he  the  forme  see 
Of  a  childe  of  great  beautee, 
Well  couth  Love  him  wreke  tho 
Of  daungere  and  of  pride  also 
That  Narcissus  sometime  him  here, 
He  quite  him  well  his  guerdon  there. 
For  he  mused  so  in  the  well. 
That  shortely  the  sooth  to  tell. 
He  loved  his  owne  shaddow  so^ 
That  at  last  he  starfe  for  wo : 
For  when  he  saw  that  he  his  will 
Might  in  no  manner  way  fulfill. 
And  that  he  was  so  faste  caught 
That  he  htm  couthe  comfort  naught, 
He  lost  his  wit  right  in  that  place 
And  died  within  a  little  space. 
And  thus  his  warison  he  tooke 
For  the  lady  that  he  forsoke. 

Ladies  I  praye  ensample  taketh. 
Ye  that  ayenst  your  love  mistaketh  : 
For  if  of  hir  death  be  you  to  wite, 
God  can  full  well  your  wile  quite. 

When  that  this  letter  of  wnich  I  tell, 
Had  taught  me  that  it  was  the  well 
Of  Narcissus  in  his  beaute, 
I  gan  anon  withdrawe  me, 
When  it  fell  in  my  remembraunce, 
That  him  betide  such  mischaunce : 
But  at  the  laste  than  thought  I, 
That  scatheless,  full  sikerly, 
I  might  unto  the  welle  go, 
Whereof  shull  I  abashen  so. 
Unto  the  welle  then  went  I  mee. 
And  downe  I  louted  for  to  see 
The  clere  water  in  the  stone, 
And  eke  the  gravell,  which  that  shone 
Downe  in  the  bottome,  as  silver  fine  : 
For  of  the  well,  tliis  is  the  fine. 
In  world  is  none  so  clere  of  hew. 
The  water  is  ever  fresh  and  new 
That  welmeth  up  with  waves  bright 
The  mountenaunce  of  two  finger  hight : 
About  it  is  grasse  springing, 
For  moist  so  thicke  and  well  liking. 


That  it  ne  may  in  winter  die. 

No  more  than  may  the  see  be  drie. 

Downe  at  the  bottome  set  saw  I 

Two  christal  stones  craftely 

In  thilke  iresh  and  faire  well : 

But  o  thing  soothly  dare  I  tell. 

That  ye  well  hold  a  great  mervaOe 

Whan  it  is  told  withouten  falle : 

For  whan  the  Sunne  clere  in  sight 

Oast  in  that  well  his  beames  bright. 

And  that  the  heat  descended  is, 

Than  taketh  the  christall  stone  ywis, 

Againe  the  Sunne  an  hundred  hewis, 

Btew,  yellow,  and  red,  that  fresh  and  new  k 

Yet  hath  the  mervailous  christall 

Such  strength,  that  the  place  over  all. 

Both  fonle  and  tree,  and  leaves  greene, 

And  all  the  yerd  in  it  is  scene : 

And  for  to  done  you  to  understond. 

To  make  ensample  woll  I  fond  : 

Right  as  a  mirrour  openly 

Sheweth  all  thmg  that  stondeth  thereby^ 

As  well  the  colour  as  the  figure, 

Withouten  any  coverture : 

Ri^ht  so  the  christall  stone  shining, 

Withouten  any  deceiving. 

The  entrees  of  the  yerd  accuseth 

To  him  that  in  the  water  museth  : 

For  ever  in  which  halfe  ye  bee. 

Ye  may  well  halfe  the  garden  see : 

And  if  he  tume,  he  may  right  wele 

Seene  the  remenaunt  every  dele  : 

For  there  is  none  so  little  thing 

So  hid  ne  closed  with  shytting, 

That  it  ne  is  seene,  as  though  it  wero 

Painted  in  the  chrystall  there. 

This  is  the  mirrour  perillus. 

In  which  the  proude  Narcissus 

Sey  all  his  faire  face  bright. 

That  made  him  sith  to  lie  upright : 

For  who  so  looke  in  that  mirrour. 

There  may  nothing  ben  his  succour 

That  he  ne  shall  there  see  something 

That  shall  him  lede  into  laughing  : 

Full  many  a  worthy  man  hath  it 

Ybleut,  for  folke  of  greatest  wit 

Ben  soone  caught  here  and  waited, 

Withouten  respite  ben  they  baited  : 

Here  commeth  to  folke  of  new  rage. 

Here  chaungeth  many  wight  courage. 

Here  lithe  no  rede  ne  wit  thereto, 

For  Venus  sonne,  dan  Cupido, 

Hath  sowen  there  of  love  the  sede. 

That  helpe  ne  lithe  there  none,  ne  redo 

So  cercleth  it  the  well  about : 

His  ginnes  hath  he  set  without 

Right  for  to  catch  in  his  panters 

These  damosels  and  bachelers. 

Love  will  none  other  birde  catch. 

Though  he  set  either  nette  or  latch  : 

And  ior  the  seed  that  here  was  sowen, 

This  well  is  cleped,  as  well  is  knowen. 

The  Well  of  Love,  of  very  right. 

Of  which  there  hath  full  many  wight 

Spoken  in  bookes  diversly  : 

But  they  shull  never  so  verily 

Description  of  the  well  here, 

Ne  eke  the  ^ooth  of  this  matere, 
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As  ye  shuUy  when  I  have  undo 
The  craft  that  her  belongeth  to. 

Alw4T  me  liked  for  to  dwell. 
To  seene  the  christall  in  the  well, 
That  shewed  me  full  openly 
A  thousand  thinges  faste  by, 
But  I  may  say  in  sorry  houre 
Stode  I  to  looken  or  to  poure : 
For  sithen  I  sore  siked. 
That  mirrour  hath  me  now  entriked  : 
But  had  I  first  knowen  in  my  wit 
The  yertue  and  strengthes  of  ity 
I  n'old  not  have  mused  there, 
Me  had  bette  ben  eleswhere, 
For  in  the  snare  I  fell  anone, 
That  had  bitreshed  many  one. 

In  thilke  mirrour  saw  I  tho, 
Among  a  thousand  things  mo, 
A  roser  chareed  full  of  rosis, 
That  with  an  nedge  about  enclosis, 
Tho  had  I  suohe  luste  and  envie. 
That  for  Paris  ne  for  Pavie, 
N*old  I  have  left  to  gone  and  see, 
There  greatest  heape  of  roses  bee. 
Whan  I  was  with  that  rage  hent, 
That  caueht  hath  many  a  man  and  shfliit. 
Toward  the  roser  gan  I  go. 
And  whan  I  was  not  ferre  therefro, 
The  savour  of  the  roses  swote 
Mo  smote  right  to  the  heart  rote, 
As  I  had  all  enbaumed  be : 
And  if  I  ne  had  eudouted  me 
To  have  ben  hated  or  assailed. 
My  thankes  woU  I  not  have  failed 
To  pull  a  rose  of  all  that  rout 
To  beare  in  mine  honde  about, 
And  smellen  to  it  where  I  went. 
But  ever  I  drede  me  to  repent. 
And  least  it  greved  or  forthought 
The  lord  that  thilke  gardin  wrought. 
Of  roses  there  were  great  wone. 
So  faire  were  never  in  Rone : 
Of  knoppes  close,  some  saw  I  there. 
And  some  well  better  woxen  were. 
And  some  there  been  of  other  moison, 
That  drowe  nigh  to  hir  season, 
And  sped  hem  faste  for  to  spred, 
I  love  well  such  roses  red  : 
For  brode  roses,  and  open  also, 
Ben  passed  in  a  day  or  two. 
But  knoppes  will  fresh  bee 
Two  dayes  at  least,  or  els  three. 
The  knoppes  greatly  liked  mee, 
For  fairer  may  there  no  man  see  : 
Who  so  might  have  one  of  all, 
It  ought  him  been  full  lefe  withall : 
Might  I  ffsrlonde  of  hem  getten, 
For  no  nchesse  I  would  it  letten. 

Amongs  the  knoppes  I  chese  one 
So  fau^,  that  of  the  remnaunt  none 
Ne  preise  I  halfe  so  well  as  it. 
Whan  I  avise  in  my  wit. 
For  it  so  well  was  enlumined 
With  colour  red,  as  well  fined 
As  nature  couth  it  make  faire. 
And  it  hath  leaves  well  foure  paire, 
That  Kinde  hath  set  through  his  knowing 
About  the  red  roses  springing. 


The  stalke  was  as  rishe  right. 
And  thereon  stood  the  knoppe  upright, 
That  it  ne  bowed  upon  no  side. 
The  swote  smell  sprung  so  wide, 
That  it  died  all  the  place  about. 
Whan  I  had  smelled  the  savour  swote, 
Ko  will  had  i  fro  thence  yet  go. 
But  somedele  nere  it  went  X  tho 
To  take  it,  but  mine  bond  for  drede 
Ne  durst  1  to  the  rose  bede. 
For  thistles  sharps  of  many  manners, 
Nettles,  thornes,  and  hooked  briers. 
For  muche  they  distourbled  me. 
For  sore  I  drad  to  harmed  be. 

Thb  god  of  love,  with  bowe  bent. 
That  all  day  set  had  his  talent 
To  pursue  and  to  spien  mee. 
Was  stonding  by  a  figge  tree. 
And  when  he  sawe  how  that  I 
Had  chosen  so  ententifely 
The  bothum  more  unto  my  p^. 
Than  any  other  that  I  sey : 
He  tooke  an  arrow  full  sharpely  whot. 
And  in  his  bowe  when  it  was  set. 
He  streight  up  to  his  eare  drough 
The  strong  bowe,  that  was  so  lough, 
And  shot  at  me  so  wonder  smert. 
That  through  mine  eye  unto  mine  hert 
The  takell  smote,  and  deepe  it  went : 
And  therewithall  such  cold  me  hent. 
That  under  clothes  warme  and  soft, 
Sithen  that  day  I  have  chivered  oft. 

When  I  was  hurte  thus  in  stound, 
I  fell  down  plat  unto  the  ground, 
Mine  herte  failed  and  fainted  aye, 
And  long  time  in  swoune  I  lay  : 
But  when  I  came  out  of  swouning^ 
And  had  my  wit,  and  my  feeling, 
I  was  all  mate,  and  wend  full  wele 
Of  blood,  have  lome  a  full  great  dele, 
But  certes  the  arrow  that  in  me  stood. 
Of  me  ne  drew  no  drop  of  blood, 
For  why  I  found  my  wounds  all  drey. 

Than  tooke  I  with  mine  hondes  twej 
The  arrow,  and  full  fast  it  out  plight. 
And  in  the  pulling  sore  I  sight. 
So  at  the  last  the  shaft  of  tree 
I  drough  out,  with  the  feathers  three, 
But  yet  the  hooked  head  ywis. 
The  whiche  Beauty  callea  is, 
Gan  so  deepe  in  mine  herte  pace, 
That  I  it  might  not  arace. 
But  in  mine  herte  still  it  stood. 
All  bled  I  not  a  drop  of  blood  : 
I  was  both  anguishous  and  trouble, 
For  the  peril  1  that  I  saw  double, 
I  nist  what  to  say  or  do, 
Ne  get  a  leach  my  wounds  to. 
For  neither  through  grasse  ne  rote, 
Ne  had  I  helpe  of  hope  ne  bote. 
But  to  the  bothum  evermo 
Mine  herte  drew,  for  all  my  wo. 
My  thought  was  in  none  other  thing, 
For  had  it  been  in  my  keeping, 
It  would  have  brought  my  life  againe^ 
For  certes  evenly,  I  dare  well  t>aine. 
The  sight  only,  and  the  savour, 
Alegged  much  of  my  langour. 
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Than  p:an  I  for  to  di'awe  mee 
Toward  the  bothuin  faire  to  see, 
And  Love  had  gette  him  in  his  throwe 
Another  arrowe  into  his  bowe, 
And  for  to  shote  gan  him  dresse. 
The  arrowes  name  was  Simplesse, 
And  when  that  love  gan  nigh  me  nere. 
He  drowe  it  up  withouten  were. 
And  shot  at  me  with  all  his  might. 
So  that  this  arrow  anon  right 
Throughout  eigh  as  it  was  found. 
Into  mine  herte  hath  made  a  wound. 
Than  I  anon  did  all  my  craft 
For  to  drawen  out  the  shaft, 
And  therwithall  I  sighed  eft, 
But  in  mine  herte  the  head  was  left, 
Which  aye  increased  my  desire  ; 
Unto  the  bothum  drew  I  nere, 
And  evermo  that  me  was  wo 
The  more  desire  had  I  to  go 
Unto  the  roser,  where  that  grew 
The  fresh  bothum  so  bright  of  hew^ 
Better  me  were  to  have  letten  be. 
But  it  behoved  nede  me 
To  doen  right  as  mine  herte  bad  : 
For  ever  the  body  must  be  lad 
After  the  herte,  in  wele  and  wo, 
Or  force  together  they  must  go. 
But  never  this  archer  would  fino 
To  shote  at  me  with  all  his  pine, 
And  for  to  make  me  to  him  mete. 

The  third  arrow  he  gan  to  shete. 
Whan  best  his  time  he  might  espie. 
The  which  was  named  Courtesie, 
Into  mine  herte  he  did  avale, 
A  swoune  I  fell,  both  dead  and  pale. 
Long  time  I  lay,  and  stifred  nought. 
Till  I  abraied  out  of  my  thought. 
And  faste  than  I  avised  mee 
To  drawe  out  the  bhaft  of  tree. 
But  ever  the  head  was  left  behind 
For  ought  I  couthe  pull  or  wind. 
So  sore  it  sticked  when  I  was  hit, 
That  by  no  craft  I  might  it  flit. 
But  anguishous  and  full  of  thought, 
I  felt  such  wo,  my  wound  aye  wrought, 
That  summoned  me  alway  to  go 
Toward  the  rose,  that  pleased  me  so, 
But  I  ne  durst  in  no  manere 
Because  the  archer  was  so  nere. 

For  evermore  gladly  as  I  rede, 
Brent  child  of  fire  hath  much  drede. 
And  certes  yet  for  all  my  pein. 
Though  that  I  sigh,  yet  arrowes  rein, 
And  ground  quarells  sharpe  of  stele, 
Ne  for  no  paine  that  I  might  fele. 
Yet  might  I  not  my  selfe  withhold 
The  faire  roser  to  behold. 
For  Lovo  me  yave  such  hardement 
For  to  fulfill  his  commaundement, 
Upon  my  feet  I  rose  up  than 
Feeble,  as  a  for  wounded  man  : 
And  forth  to  gone  my  might  I  set. 
And  for  the  archer  nold  I  let, 
Toward  the  roser  fast  I  drowe 
But  thomes  sharpe,  iiio  than  ^'nowe 
There  were,  and  also  thistles  thick**. 
And  breres  brimme  for  to  pricke, 
That  I  ne  might  get  gi'<ice 
The  rough  thomes  for  to  pace 


To  scene  the  roses  fresh  of  hew, 
I  must  abide,  though  it  me  rew, 
The  hedge  about  so  thicke  was. 
That  clewed  the  roses  in  compas. 

But  o  thing  liked  me  right  wele, 
I  was  so  nigh,  I  might  fele 
Of  the  bothum  the  swote  odour, 
And  also  see  the  fresh  colour. 
And  that  right  greatly  liked  mee, 
That  I  so  nere  might  it  see. 
Such  joy  anon  thereof  had  I, 
That  I  forgat  my  malady. 
To  scene  I  had  such  delite. 
Of  sorrow  and  anger  I  was  all  quite. 
And  of  my  woun£  that  I  had  there. 
For  nothing  liken  me  might  more, 
Than  dwellen  by  the  roser  aye, 
And  thence  never  to  passe  awaye : 
But  whan  a  while  I  had  be  thare, 
The  god  of  love,  which  all  to  share 
Mine  heart  with  his  arrowes  kenc, 
Casteth  him  to  yeve  me  woundes  greno. 
He  shot  at  me  full  hastely 
An  arrow  named  Company, 
The  whiche  takell  is  full  able 
To  make  these  ladies  merciable. 
Than  I  anone  gan  chaungen  hew 
For  greevaunce  of  my  wounde  new. 
That  I  againe  fell  in  swouning, 
And  sighed  sore  in  complaining. 

Sore  I  complained  that  my  sore 
On  me  gan  greven  more  and  more, 
I  had  none  hope  of  allegiaunce. 
So  nigh  I  drow  to  disperaunce, 
I  roueht  of  death,  ne  of  life. 
Whether  that  love  would  me  drife. 
If  me  a  nmrtir  would  he  make, 
I  might  his  power  not  forsake  : 
And  while  for  anger  thus  I  woke. 
The  god  of  love  an  arrow  toke. 
Full  sharpe  it  was  and  pugnaunt. 
And  it  was  called  Faire  Semblaunt, 
The  which  in  no  wise  would  consent. 
That  any  lover  him  repent 
To  serve  his  love  with  herte  and  all. 
For  any  perill  that  may  befall. 
But  though  this  arrow  was  dene  ground. 
As  any  rasour  that  is  found. 
To  cut  and  kerve  at  the  point. 
The  god  of  love  it  had  annoint 
With  a  precious  oyntment, 
Somedele  to  yeve  allegement. 
Upon  the  woundes  tliat  he  bode 
Through  the  body  in  my  heart  made. 
To  helpe  hir  sores,  and  to  cure. 
And  that  they  may  the  bette  endure  : 
But  yet  this  arrow,  without  more, 
Made  in  mine  heai*t  a  large  sore, 
That  in  full  greate  paine  I  abode, 
But  aye  the  ointment  went  abrode 
Throughout  my  woundes  large  and  wide, 
It  sprede  about  in  every  side  : 
Through  whose  vertue  and  whose  might. 
Mine  herte  joyfull  was  and  light. 
I  had  ben  dead  and  all  to  shent 
But  for  the  precious  ointment : 
The  shaft  I  drow  out  of  the  arrow, 
Roking  for  wo  right  wonder  narrow, 
But  the  head,  which  made  me  eniart. 
Left  behinde  in  mine  heart 
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With  other  fower,  I  dare  well  say. 

That  never  woll  be  take  away, 

But  the  ointment  halpe  me  wele, 

And  yet  such  sorrow  did  I  fele, 

That  all  day  I  ehaanged  hew, 

Of  my  woondes  fresh  and  new. 

As  men  might  see  in  my  visage, 

The  arrowes  were  so  full  of  rage, 

So  rariaunt  of  diversitee. 

That  men  in  eTeriche  might  see 

Both  great  annoy  and  eke  sweetnesse, 

And  joy  meint  with  bittemesse  : 

Now  were  they  ensie,  now  were  they  wood. 

In  hem  I  felt  both  harme  and  good, 

Now  sore  without  alleggement. 

Now  sofUng  with  the  omtement, 

It  softened  here,  and  priked  there. 

Thus  ease  and  anger  together  were. 

Thb  god  of  love  delirerly 

Come  lepande  to  me  hastely, 

And  saied  to  me  in  great  jape, 

"  Yeeld  thee,  for  thou  may  not  escape. 

May  no  defence  availe  thee  here : 

Therefore  I  rede  make  no  daungere. 

If  thou  wold  yeeld  thee  hastely. 

Thou  shalt  rather  have  mercy  : 

He  is  a  foole  in  sikemesse. 

That  with  daunger  or  stontnesse 

Rebelleth  there  that  he  should  please, 

In  such  folly  is  little  ease. 

Be  meeke,  where  thou  must  needes  huwOf 

To  strive  ayen  is  not  thy  prowe : 

Come  at  ones,  and  have  ido, 

For  I  woll  that  it  be  so, 

Then  yeeld  thee  here  debonairly." 

And  I  answered  full  humbly, 

**  Gladly  sir,  at  your  bidding, 

I  woll  me  yeeld  in  all  thing : 

To  your  service  I  woll  me  take. 

For  Grod  defend  that  I  should  make 

Ayen  your  bidding  resistence. 

I  woll  not  doen  so  great  offence. 

For  if  I  did,  it  were  no  skill, 

Y»may  do  with  me  what  ye  will, 

Save  or  spill,  and  also  slo. 

Fro  you  in  no  wise  may  I  go, 

My  life,  my  death,  is  in  your  bond, 

I  may  not  last  out  of  your  bond, 

Plaine  at  your  list  I  yeeld  me. 

Hoping  in  heart,  that  sometime  ye 

Comfort  and  ese  shnll  me  send  : 

Or  els  shortly,  this  is  the  end, 

Withouten  health  I  mote  aye  dure. 

But  if  ye  take  me  to  your  cure  : 

Comfort  or  health,  how  should  I  have, 

Sith  ve  me  hurt,  but  ye  me  save  f 

The  health  of  love  mote  be  found, 

Whereas  they  token  first  hir  wound  : 

And  if  ye  list  of  me  to  make 

Your  prisoner,  I  woll  it  take 

Of  heart  and  willfully  at  gree. 

Holy  and  plaine  I  yeeld  mee 

Without  feining  or  feintisc. 

To  be  governed  by  your  emprise  : 

Of  you  I  hears  so  much  prise, 

I  woll  been  whole  at  your  devise 

For  to  fulfill  your  liking 

And  repent  for  nothing, 

Hoping  to  have  yet  in  some  tide 


Mercy,  of  that  I  abide :  ** 
And  with  that  covenaunt  yeeld  I  mee. 
Anon  downe  kneeling  upon  my  knee, 
Profering  for  to  kisso  his  fete. 
But  for  nothing  he  would  me  lete. 

And  said,  **  I  love  thee  both  and  preiae^ 
Sens  that  thine  answere  doth  me  ese : 
For  thou  answered  so  eurtesly, 
For  now  I  wote  well  utterly, 
That  thou  art  gentle  by  thy  speech  : 
For  though  a  man  ferre  would  eeech. 
He  shuld  not  finden  in  certaine, 
No  such  answere  of  no  villaine  : 
For  such  a  worde  ne  mieht  nought 
Issue  out  of  a  vilkunes  thought 
Thou  shalt  not  lesen  of  thy  speche, 
For  thy  helping  woll  I  eche. 
And  CKo  encreasen  that  I  may : 
But  first  I  woll  that  thou  obay 
Fully  for  thine  avauntage 
Anone  to  doe  me  here  homage ; 
And  sithe  kisse  thou  shalt  my  mocth. 
Which  to  no  vilktine  was  never  coutli 
Fcr  to  approch  it,  ne  for  to  touch,   . 
For  saufe  of  cherles  I  ne  vouch 
That  they  shall  never  neigh  it  uere  ; 
For  curteis,  and  of  faire  manere, 
Well  taueht,  and  full  of  gentlenesse 
He  must  be,  that  shall  me  kisse. 
And  also  of  ftill  high  fraunchise, 
That  shall  attains  to  that  emprise. 

^  And  first  of  o  thing  wame  I  thee^ 
That  paine  and  great  JMlversitee 
He  mote  endure,  and  eke  travailo 
That  shall  me  serve,  without  faile. 
But  there  againe  thee  to  comfort, 
And  with  thy  service  to  disport, 
Thou  maiest  full  glad  and  jo)'full  bee 
So  good  a  maister  to  have  as  mee, 
And  lord  of  so  hieli  renoune, 
I  beare  of  Love  the  gonfeuoune. 
Of  curtesio  the  banere^ 
For  I  am  of  the  selfe  manere. 
Gentle,  courteous,  meeke  and  free. 
That  who  ever  ententive  bee 
Me  to  honour,  doute,  and  serve. 
And  also  that  he  him  observe 
Fro  trespasse  and  fro  villanie. 
And  him  goveme  in  courtesie, 
With  will  and  entention  ; 
For  when  he  first  in  my  prison 
Is  caught,  then  must  he  utterly, 
Fro  thenceforth  full  busily, 
Cast  him  gentle  for  to  be, 
If  he  desire  helpo  of  me." 

Anon  without  more  delay, 
Withouten  daunger  or  affi-ay, 
I  become  his  man  anone. 
And  gave  him  thankes  many  a  one. 
And  kneled  doune  with  hondes  joint. 
And  made  it  in  my  port  full  queint : 
The  joy  went  to  my  berte  rote. 
Whan  I  had  kissed  his  mouth  so  swote, 
I  had  such  mirth  and  such  liking. 
It  cured  me  of  languishiiig. 
He  asked  of  me  than  hostages, 
*'  I  have,"  he  safd,  **  takvn  fele  homager 
Of  one  and  other,  vhere  I  have  bene, 
Distreined  oft,  withouten  wene. 
These  felons  full  of  falsite. 
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Hare  many  sithes  beguiled  ma. 

And  through  hir  falshed  hir  lust  atchiercd, 

Whereof  I  repent  and  am  agreeved, 

And  I  hem  get  in  my  daungere, 

Hir  falshed  shall  thev  bie  full  dere, 

But  for  I  love  thee,  I  say  thee  plaine, 

I  well  of  thee  be  more  certaine, 

For  thee  sore  I  well  now  binde, 

That  thou  away  ne  shalt  not  winde. 

For  to  denien  thy  covenaaut, 

Or  done  that  is  not  avenaunt, 

That  thou  were  false,  it  were  great  ruth^ 

Sith  thou  seemest  so  ful  of  truth." 

**  Sir,  if  thee  list  to  understand, 
I  marvaile  thee  asking  this  demaund^ 
For  why  or  wherefore  should  ye. 
Hostages  or  borowes  aske  of  me| 
Or  any  other  sikemesse, 
Sith  ye  wote  in  sothfastnesse, 
That  ye  me  have  surprised  so, 
And  hold  mine  heart,  taken  me  frs^ 
That  it  woll  doe  for  me  nothing, 
But  if  it  be  at  your  bidding, 
Mine  herte  is  yours,  and  mine  right  nought 
As  it  behoveth,  in  deede  and  thought. 
Ready  in  all  to  worke  your  will, 
Wheuier  so  toume  to  good  or  ill, 
So  sure  it  lusteth  you  to  plese. 
No  man  thereof  may  you  disese, 
Ye  have  thereon  set  such  justisa. 
That  it  is  werried  in  many  wise. 
And  if  ye  doubt  it  n'old  obaie, 
Ye  may  thereof  do  make  a  kaie, 
And  hold  it  with  you  for  hostage.** 

**  Now  certes  this  is  noue  outragSi'* 
fQuoth  Love)  ^  and  fully  I  accord. 
For  of  the  bodie  he  is  full  lord 
That  hath  the  heart  in  his  treasore. 
Outrage  it  were  to  asken  more.'* 

Than  of  his  aumener  he  drough, 

A  little  key  fetise  inough, 

Which  was  of  gold  polished  clere 

And  sayed  to  me,  "  With  this  keye  here, 

Thine  herte  to  me  now  woll  I  shot. 

For  all  my  jewel  loke  and  knet, 

I  binde  uuder  this  little  kay, 

That  no  wight  may  carie  away." 

This  key  is  full  of  great  poste. 
With  which  anone  he  touched  me, 
Under  the  side  full  softely. 
That  he  mine  herte  sodainely, 
Without  annoy  had  speered. 
That  yet  right  nought  it  haUi  me  deered. 
When  he  had  done  his  will  all  out. 
And  I  had  put  him  out  of  doubt, 
**  Sir  "  I  sayd,  *'  I  have  right  great  will, 
Your  lust  and  pleasure  to  fulfill, 
Looke  ye  my  service  take  at  gree. 
By  tliilke  fayth  ye  owe  to  me, 
I  say  nought  for  reereaundisQ, 
For  I  nought  doubt  of  your  service. 

**  But  the  servaunt  travaileth  in  vaine, 
That  for  to  serven  doth  his  paine 
Unto  that  lord,  which  in  no  wise, 
Conne  him  no  thanke  for  his  service." 

LoYB  sayed,  "  DLsmaie  thee  nought, 
Sith  thou  for  succour  hast  me  sought. 
In  thanke  thy  service  woll  I  take. 
And  high  of  degree  woll  thee  makei, 


If  wickednesse  ne  hinder  thee. 
But  (as  I  hope)  it  shall  nought  bee. 
To  worship  no  wight  by  aventure. 
May  come,  but  he  paine  endure. 

**  Abide  and  suffer  thy  distresse. 
That  hurteth  now,  it  shall  be  lesse. 
I  wote  my  selfe  what  may  thee  save. 
What  medicine  thou  wouldest  have. 
And  if  thy  truth  to  me  thou  keepo, 
I  shall  unto  thine  helping  eke. 
To  cure  thy  woundes  and  make  hem  clen«| 
Where  so  they  be  old  or  grene. 
Thou  shalt  be  holpen  at  wordes  few. 
For  cei*tainly  thou  shalt  well  shew, 
Where  that  thou  servest  with  good  will. 
For  to  accomplishen  and  fulfill 
My  commaundements  day  and  niffht. 
Which  I  to  lovers  yeve  of  right. 

"  Ah  sir,  for  Goddes  love  "  (sayd  I) 
"  Er  ye  passe  hence  ententifely. 
Your  commaundements  to  me  say. 
And  I  shall  keepe  hem  if  I  may. 
For  hem  to  keepen  is  all  my  thought : 
And  if  so  be  I  wote  hem  nought, 
Than  may  I  unwittingly, 
Wherefore  I  pray  you  entierly. 
With  all  mine  herte,  me  to  lere. 
That  I  trespace  in  no  manere." 

The  god  of  lore  then  charged  me 
Anon,  as  ye  shall  here  and  see. 
Word  by  word,  by  right  emprise. 
So  as  the  Romaunt  shall  devise. 

The  maister  leseth  his  time  to  lere. 
When  the  disciple  woll  not  here. 
It  is  but  vaine  on  him  to  swinke. 
That  on  his  learning  woll  not  tliiuke. 
Who  so  lust  love,  let  him  eutend, 
For  now  the  Romance  b«gtuncth  to  amend. 

Now  is  good  to  heare  in  fay 
If  any  be  that  can  it  say, 
And  point  it  as  the  reason  is 
Set  for  other  gate  y  wis. 
It  shall  nat  well  in  all  thing. 
Be  brought  to  good  understanding. 
For  a  reader  that  pointeth  ill,  • 

A  good  sentence  may  oft  spill : 
The  booke  is  good  at  the  ending, 
Blade  of  newe  and  lustie  thing  : 
For  who  so  woll  the  ending  hei'e. 
The  craft  of  love  he  shall  now  lere. 
If  that  he  woll  so  long  abide. 
Till  I  this  Romaunce  male  unhide. 
And  undoe  the  signifiaunce 
Of  thb  dreame  into  Romaunce, 
The  soothfiEistnesse  that  now  is  hid. 
Without  coverture  shall  be  kid. 
When  I  undoen  have  this  dreaming. 
Wherein  no  worde  is  of  leasing. 

"  ViLLAKiE  at  the  beginning, 

I  woll,"  sayd  Love,  "  over  all  thing 

Thou  leave,  if  thou  wolt  ne  be 

False,  and  trespace  ayenst  me  : 

I  curse  and  blame  generally 

All  hem  that  loven  villany. 

For  villanie  maketh  villeiue 

And  by  his  deeds  a  chorle  is  seine. 

**  These  villaines  arno  without  pitie;, 
Friendship,  love,  and  all  bountie. 
I  nill  receive  unto  my  sen  ise 
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Hem  that  been  villaines  of  emprise. 

**  But  iinderstoud  in  thine  entent, 
That  this  is  not  mine  entendenient, 
To  depe  no  wight  in  no  ages 
Onely  gentle  for  his  linages  : 
But  who  so  is  vertuous, 
And  in  his  port  not  outrageous, 
When  such  one  thou  seest  thee  befomey 
Though  he  be  not  gentle  borne. 
Than  maiest  well  seine  this  in  sooth. 
That  he  is  gentle,  because  he  doth 
As  longeth  to  a  gentleman  : 
Of  hem  none  other  deme  I  can, 
For  certainly  withouten  dreede, 
A  chorle  is  domed  by  his  deede. 
Of  hye  or  lowe,  as  ye  may  see. 
Or  of  what  kinred  that  he  bee. 
Ne  say  nought  for  none  evill  will, 
Thing  that  is  to  holden  still, 
It  is  no  worship  to  mis-saie. 
Thou  mayest  ensample  take  of  Kaie, 
That  was  sometime  for  mis-sayeng. 
Hated  both  of  old  and  yeng : 
As  ferre  as  Grawein  the  wortliie. 
Was  praysed  for  his  courtesie, 
Kaie  was  hated,  for  ho  was  fell. 
Of  word  dispitous  and  cruell ; 
Wherefore  be  wise  and  acqueintable. 
Goodly  of  word,  and  reasonable  : 
Both  to  lesse  and  eke  to  mare. 
And  when  thou  commest  there  men  are, 
Looke  that  thou  have  in  custome  ay. 
First  to  salve  hem  if  thou  may  : 
And  if  it  fall,  that  of  hem  somme 
Salve  the  first,  be  not  domme. 
But  quite  him  courtesly  anone 
Without  abiding,  ere  they  gone. 

**  For  nothinff  eke  thy  tongue  applle 
To  speake  worSa  of  ribauldnc. 
To  villaine  speech  in  no  degree 
Let  never  thy  lippe  unbounden  bee : 
For  I  nought  hold  him  in  good  faith 
CurteiSy  that  foule  wordes  saitli : 
And  all  women  serve  and  preise. 
And  to  thy  power  hir  honour  reise  : 
And  if  that  any  mis-sayere 
Despise  women,  that  thou  maist  here. 
Blame  him,  and  bid  him  hold  him  still, 
And  set  thy  might  and  all  thy  will 
Women  and  ladies  for  to  please. 
And  to  doe  thing  that  may  hem  ease. 
That  they  ever  speake  good  of  thee, 
For  so  thou  maiest  best  praised  bee. 

**  Looke  fro  pride  thou  keepe  thee  wele, 
For  thou  maiest  both  perceive  and  feele. 
That  pride  is  both  folly  and  sin, 
And  he  that  pride  hath  him  within, 
Ne  may  his  herte  in  no  wise, 
Meken  ne  souplen  to  service  : 
For  prido  is  found  in  everie  part, 
Contrarie  unto  Loves  art : 
And  he  that  loveth  truely. 
Should  him  conteine  jollily. 
Without  pride  in  sundrie  wise, 
And  him  disguisen  in  queintise. 
For  queint  array,  without  drede. 
Is  nothing  proude,  who  taketh  hede. 
For  fresh  array,  as  men  may  see. 
Without  pride  may  ofte  bee. 

'^Maiutaine  thy  seUe  after  thy  rent, 


Of  robe  and  eke  of  garment. 
For  many  sithe  faire  clothing 
A  man  amendeth  in  much  thing. 

"  And  looke  alway  that  tliey  ue  shape^ 
nVhat  garment  tliat  thou  shalt  make) 
Of  him  that  can  best  do. 
With  all  that  partaineth  thereto, 
Pointes  and  sleeves  be  well  sittajid, 
Right  and  streight  on  the  hand. 
Of  shone  and  bootes,  new  and  faire, 
Looke  at  the  least  you  have  a  paire, 
And  that  they  sit  so  fetously. 
That  these  rude  may  utterly 
Marvaile,  sith  that  they  sit  so  plaine. 
How  they  come  on  or  off  againe. 
Weare  streighte  gloves  with  aumei'e 
Of  silke :  and  alway  with  good  chore 
Thou  yeve,  if  thou  have  richesse. 
And  if  thou  have  nought,  spend  the  Icsse. 
Alway  be  merry,  if  thou  may. 
But  waibte  not  thy  good  alway  ; 
Have  hatte  of  floui*es  fresh  as  May, 
Chapelet  of  roses  of  Whitsunday, 
For  such  arraie  ne  costneth  but  lito. 
Thine  hondes  wash,  thy  teeth  make  wbite^ 
And  let  no  filth  upon  thee  bee, 
Th^  nayles  blacke,  if  thou  maiest  see, 
Voide  it  alwaie  deliverly. 
And  kembe  thine  head  right  iollily  : 
Farce  not  thy  yisage  in  no  wise. 
For  that  of  love  is  nat  th'emprise, 
For  love  doth  haten,  as  I  finde, 
A  beautie  that  commctli  not  of  Kinds  : 
Alway  in  herte  I  read  thee. 
Glad  and  merry  for  to  be. 
And  be  as  joyfull  as  thou  can. 
Love  hath  no  joy  of  sorrowfull  man, 
That  evill  is  full  of  curtesie. 
That  knoweth  in  his  maladie. 
For  ever  of  love  the  sickenesse 
Is  meint  with  sweete  and  bittemesse  : 
The  sore  of  love  is  marvailous, 
For  now  the  lover  is  joyous, 
Now  can  he  plaine,  now  can  he  grone, 
Now  can  he  singen,  now  maken  mono. 
To  day  he  plaineth  for  heavinesse, 
To  morrow  he  pUiineth  for  jolynessc  : 
The  life  of  love  is  full  contrane. 
Which  stoundemele  can  oft  vai'ie  ; 
But  if  thou  canst  mirthes  make, 
That  men  in  gre  woU  gladly  take. 
Doe  it  goodly  I  command  thee, 
For  men  should,  wheresoever  they  be. 
Doe  thing  that  hem  fitting  is. 
For  thereof  commeth  good  loos  and  pria. 
Whereof  tiiat  tiiou  be  vertuous, 
Ne  be  nat  straunge  ne  daungerous  : 
For  if  that  thou  good  rider  be, 
Pricke  gladly  that  men  may  see ; 
In  armes  also  if  thou  oonne. 
Pursue  till  thou  a  name  liast  wornie  : 
And  if  thv  voice  be  faire  and  clere, 
Thou  Shalt  maken  no  great  daungere. 
Whan  to  sing  they  go^ly  pray. 
It  is  thy  worship  for  to  obay : 
Also  to  yon  it  longeth  aye. 
To  luirpe  and  citteme,  daunce  and  pla/e^ 
For  if  ne  can  well  foot  and  daunce. 
It  may  him  greatly  doe  avaunce, 
Emong  eke  for  thy  lady  sake. 
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SoDgee  aud  complaintes  UuU  thou  make, 

For  Uiat  meTen  in  her  hmrt. 

When  they  readen  of  thy  smart 

Looke  that  no  man  for  scarce  thee  hold. 

For  that  may  greeve  thee  manifold  : 

R«ison  well  t£it  a  lover  be 

In  his  yeftes  more  laz^ge  and  free 

Than  ehorles  that  been  not  of  loYing, 

For  who  thereof  can  any  thing. 

He  shall  be  lefe  aie  for  to  yeve. 

In  londes  lore  who  bo  woU  lere, 

For  he  that  through  a  sodain  nght, 

Or  for  a  kiasing  anon  right, 

Yave  hole  his  heart,  in  will  and  thought. 

And  to  himselfe  keepeth  right  nought, 

After  this  swift,  it  is  good  reason. 

He  yeye  hb  good  in  Mandon. 

«  Now  wol  I  shortly  here  reherse. 

Of  that  I  hare  sayd  in  Yerse, 

All  the  sentence  by  and  by, 

In  wordes  fewe  compendiously. 

That  thou  the  better  mayest  on  hem  thinke. 

Whether  so  it  be  thou  wake  or  wiuke. 

For  tfie  wordes  little  greeve, 

A  man  to  keepe.  when  it  is  breeve. 

*^  Who  so  with  Love  woU  gone  or  ride 
He  mote  be  courteous,  and  voide  of  pride, ' 
Merry  and  full  of  joUite, 
And  of  lareesse  a  losed  be. 

*'  First  1  jovne  thee  here  in  penaunce 
That  ever  without  repentaunce. 
Thou  set  thy  thought  in  thy  loving 
To  last  without  repenting, 
And  thinke  upon  thy  mirthes  sweet 
That  shall  follow  after  whan  ye  meet. 

"  And  for  thou  true  to  love  shalt  be, 
I  will  and  commaunde  thee. 
That  in  one  place  thou  set  all  hole 
Thine  herte,  without  halfen  dole. 
For  trecherie  and  sikemesse. 
For  I  loved  never  doublenesse : 
To  many  his  herte  that  woU  depart, 
Everich  shall  have  but  little  part. 
But  of  him  drede  I  me  right  nought, 
That  in  one  place  setteth  his  thought : 
Therefore  iu  o  place  it  set. 
And  let  it  never  thence  flet : 
For  if  thou  yevest  it  in  lening, 
1  holde  it  but  wretched  thing  : 
Therefore  yeve  it  whole  and  quite. 
And  thou  shalt  have  the  more  merite. 
If  it  be  lent  than  after  soone, 
The  bountie  and  the  thankes  is  doone. 
But  in  love,  free  yeven  thing 
Requireth  a  great  guerdoning. 

"  Yeve  it  in  yeft  all  quite  nilly, 
Aud  make  thy  gift  debonairly  : 
For  men  that  yeft  holde  more  dere 
That  yeven  is  with  eladsome  chere. 

**  That  gifte  nought  to  pra}'sen  is 
That  man  yeveth  maugre  his  : 
Whan  thou  hast  yeven  thine  heart  (as  1 
Have  sayd)  thee  here  openly, 
Than  adventures  shull  thee  fall, 
Which  hard  aud  heavie  been  withall : 
For  oft  wh^i  thou  bethinkest  thee 
Of  thy  loving,  where  so  thou  be, 
Fro  foike  thou  must  depart  in  hie, 
That  none  perceive  tliy  maladie. 


But  hide  thine  harme  thou  must  alone. 
And  go  forth  sole,  and  make  thy  mono  : 
Thou  shalt  no  while  be  in  o  state. 
But  whilom  cold  and  whilom  hate, 
Now  redde  as  rose,  uow  yellow  and  fade. 
Such  sorow  I  trow  thou  never  hade  : 
Cotidien,  ne  quarteine. 
It  is  not  so  full  of  peine. 
For  often  times  it  shall  fall. 
In  love  among  thy  paines  all. 
That  thou  thy  selfe  all  holy, 
Foi^'etten  shalt  so  utterly. 
That  many  times  thou  shalt  bee. 
Still  as  an  image  of  tree, 
Domme  as  a  stone,  without  stirring 
Of  foote  or  honde,  without  speaking. 

**  Than  soone  after  all  thy  paine. 
To  memorie  shalt  thou  come  ag:iiue, 
A  man  abashed  wonder  sore. 
And  after  sighen  more  and  more : 
For  wite  thou  wele  withouten  wene. 
In  such  a  state  full  oft  have  bene, 
That  have  the  evill  of  love  assaide, 
Wher-through  thou  art  so  dtsmaide. 

*<  After  a  thought  shall  take  thee  so, 
That  thy  love  is  too  ferre  the  fro  : 
Thou  shalt  say,  '  Grod,  what  may  this  be. 
That  I  ne  may  my  ladie  see  f 
Mine  heart  alone  is  to  her  goe. 
And  I  abide  all  sole  in  woe. 
Departed  fro  mine  owne  thought. 
And  with  mine  eien  se  right  nought. 

^ '  Alas  mine  eyen  sene  I  ne  may, 
My  carefuU  herte  to  convay, 
Mine  hertes  guide,  but  they  be, 
I  praise  nothmg  what  ever  they  se  : 
Shull  they  abide  than,  nay, 
But  gone  and  visiten  without  delay 
That  mine  heart  desireth  so 
For  certainly,  but  if  they  go. 

**  *  A  foole  my  selfe  I  may  well  hold. 
When  I  ne  se  what  mine  hart  wold, 
Wherefore  I  woU  gone  her  to  sene, 
Or  eased  shall  I  never  bene, 
But  I  have  some  tokening.' 

^  Than  goest  thou  forth  witliout  dwelling, 
But  oft  thou  fay  lest  of  thy  desire, 
£r  thou  mayest  come  her  any  niTe, 
And  wastest  in  vaine  thy  passai;e  : 
Than  fallest  thou  in  a  new  rage, 
For  want  of  sight  thou  i^-innest  niounic. 
And  homeward  pensive  thou  dost  retoume  ; 
In  great  mischiefe  than  shalt  thou  bee. 
For  than  againe  shall  come  to  thee 
Sighes  and  plaintes  with  new  wo. 
That  no  itching  pricketh  so  : 
Who  wote  it  nought,  he  may  goe  lere. 
Of  hera  that  buyen  love  so  dere. 

•*  Nothing  thine  heart  appeascn  may. 
That  oft  thou  wolt  gone  and  as.sn y, 
If  thou  maiest  seene  bv  adventure 
Thy  lives  joy,  thine  heartes  euro, 
So  that  by  grace,  if  thou  might 
Attaine  of  her  to  have  a  sight. 
Than  shalt  thou  done  none  other  deed. 
But  with  that  sight  thine  eyen  feeil : 
That  faire  fresh  whan  thou  ma}-st  see. 
Thine  herte  shall  so  ravished  bee. 
That  never  thou  wouldest  thy  thankes  leto 
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Ne  remove,  for  to  see  that  swetc  : 

The  more  thou  seest  in  soothfastnesse. 

The  more  thou  covetest  of  that  sweetiiesse  : 

The  more  thine  herte  brenneth  in  fire, 

The  more  thine  herte  is  in  desire. 

For  who  considereth  ererie  dele. 

It  may  be  likened  wonder  wele. 

The  paine  of  love  unto  a  fere, 

For  evermore  thou  neighest  nere. 

Thought,  or  who  so  that  it  be, 

For  verie  sooth  I  tell  it  thee, 

The  hotter  ever  shalt  thou  breune, 

As  experience  shall  thee  kenne. 

Where  so  commest  in  any  cost. 

Who  is  next  fire  he  brenneth  most : 

And  yet  forsooth  for  all  thine  heat. 

Though  thou  for  love  swelte  and  sweat, 

Ne  for  no  thing  thou  felen  may. 

Thou  shalt  not  willen  to  passe  away. 

And  though  thou  eoe,  yet  must  thou  nedei^ 

Thinke  all  day  on  ner  Lire  hede, 

Whome  thou  beheld  with  so  good  will, 

And  hold  thy  selfe  beguiled  ill. 

That  thou  ne  hadst  ne  hardiment. 

To  shew  her  ought  of  thine  eutent ; 

Thine  herte  full  sore  thou  wolt  dispise, 

And  eke  repreve  of  cowardise. 

That  thou  so  dull  in  every  thing. 

Were  domme  for  drede,  without  speaking. 

<^  Thou  shalt  eke  thinke  thou  didst  folly. 
That  thou  were  her  so  &8te  by. 
And  durst  not  auntre  thee  to  say 
Some  thing  er  thou  came  away. 
For  thou  hadest  no  more  wonne. 
To  speake  of  her  whan  thou  begonne  : 
But  yet  if  she  would  for  thy  sake, 
In  armes  eoodly  thee  have  take. 
It  should  nave  be  more  worth  to  thee. 
Than  of  treasour  great  plentee. 

'<  Thus  shalt  thou  moume  and  eke  complain. 
And  yet  encheson  to  gone  again. 
Unto  thy  walke,  or  to  thy  place, 
Where  thou  beheld  her  fleshly  foce, 
And  never  for  false  suspection, 
Thou  wouldest  finde  occasion. 
For  to  gone  unto  her  house. 
So  art  Uiou  than  desirouse, 
A  sight  of  her  for  to  have, 
If  thou  thine  honour  mightest  save. 
Or  any  errand  mightest  nuike 
Thider,  for  thy  loves  sake  : 
Full  faine  thou  wouldest,  but  for  dreede 
Thou  goest  not,  least  that  men  take  heede, 
Wherefore  I  read  in  thy  going. 
And  also  in  thine  agaiue  comming. 
Thou  be  well  ware  that  men  ne  wit, 
Feine  thee  other  cause  than  it. 
To  goe  that  way,  or  fast  bie. 
To  heale  well  is  no  follie  : 
And  if  so  be  it  happe  thee. 
That  thou  thy  love  there  mayst  see, 
In  siker  wise  thou  her  salewe. 
Wherewith  thy  colour  woU  transmewe, 
And  eke  thy  bloud  shall  all  to  quake. 
Thy  hewe  eke  chaungen  for  her  sake. 
But  word  and  wit,  with  chere  full  pale 
Shull  want  for  to  tell  thy  tale. 
And  if  thou  mayest  so  ferre  forth  winne^ 
That  thou  reason  durst  beginne. 
And  wouldest  saine  three  uiings  or  mo» 


Thou  slialt  full  scarcely  saine  the  two. 
Though  thou  bethinke  thee  never  to  wele, 
Thou  shalt  foryete  yet  somedele. 

"  But  if  thou  deale  with  treohery. 
For  false  lovers  mowe  all  fouly 
Sain  what  hem  lust  withouten  dred, 
They  be  so  double  in  hir  ialshed, 
For  they  in  herte  can  thinke  o  thing 
And  saine  another,  in  hir  speaking, 
And  when  thy  speech  is  ended  all, 
Right  thus  to  thee  it  shall  befall : 
If  any  word  than  come  to  roinde, 
Tliat  thou  to  say  hast  left  behinde, 
Than  thou  shalt  brenne  in  great  mai'tirs^ 
For  thou  shalt  brenne  as  any  fire. 
This  is  the  strife  and  eke  the  affraie. 
And  the  battaile  that  Usteth  aie : 
This  bai^gaine  end  may  never  take, 
But  if  that  she  thy  peace  will  make. 

"  And  whan  the  night  is  conimeu  anooi 
A  thousand  angres  smUl  come  upon. 
To  bed  as  fast  thou  wolt  thee  dight. 
There  thou  shalt  have  but  small  delight, 
For  whan  thou  wenest  for  to  sleepe. 
So  full  of  peine  shalt  thou  creepe, 
Stert  in  thy  bed  about  full  wide. 
And  tume  full  oft  on  everie  side  : 
Now  downeward  groffe,  and  now  upright^ 
And  wallow  in  woe  the  longe  night^ 
Thine  armes  shalt  thou  sprode  abz«de. 
As  man  in  warre  were  forwerede. 
Than  shalt  the  come  a  remembraunce 
Of  her  shape  and  her  semblaunce. 
Whereto  none  other  may  be  pei'e. 
And  wete  thou  well  without  were, 
That  thee  shall  see  sometime  that  nignt. 
That  thou  hast  her,  that  is  so  bright, 
Naked  betweene  thine  armes  tliere. 
All  soothfastnesse  as  though  it  were  ; 
Thou  shalt  make  castles  than  in  S{>atne, 
And  dreame  of  joy,  all  but  in  value. 
And  thee  delighten  of  right  nought. 
While  thou  so  slumbrest  in  that  thought, 
That  is  so  sweete  and  delitable. 
The  which  in  sooth  n'is  but  a  fable. 
For  it  ne  shall  no  wfaHe  last ; 
Than  shalt  thou  sigh  and  weepe  fut. 
And  say  '  Deere  GU>d,  what  thing  is  this. 
My  drcaune  is  turned  all  amis. 
Which  was  full  sweet  and  apparent : 
But  now  I  wake  it  is  all  shent. 
Now  yede  tliis  merry  thought  away, 
Twentie  times  upon  a  day 
I  would  this  thought  would  come  againe 
For  it  alleggeth  well  my  paine. 
It  maketh  me  full  of  joyiull  thought, 
It  sleeth  me  that  it  Usteth  nought 
Ah  Lord,  why  nill  ye  me  succour  t 
The  joy  I  trow  that  1  langour. 
The  death  I  would  me  shoulde  slo, 
While  I  lye  in  her  armes  two^ 
Mine  harme  is  hard  withouten  weuc, 
My  great  unease  full  oft  I  mene, 

«<BuT  woulde  Love  do  so  I  might 
Have  fully  joy  of  her  so  bright. 
My  paine  were  quit  me  riehely, 
Alas  too  greal  a  thing  aske  I : 
It  is  but  foll^9  and  wrong  woiiug. 
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To  aske  so  outragioos  a  thing, 

And  who  so  asketh  foUily, 

He  mote  be  warned  hastily, 

And  I  ne  wote  what  I  may  say, 

I  am  so  ferre  out  of  the  way, 

For  I  would  have  full  great  liking, 

And  full  great  joy  of  kuse  tiling, 

For  would  she  of  her  gentlenestte, 

Withouten  more,  me  ones  kesse, 

It  were  te  me  a  great  guerdon. 

Release  of  all  my  passion  : 

But  it  is  hard  to  come  thereto. 

All  is  but  folly  that  I  do. 

So  high  I  have  mine  herte  set. 

Where  I  may  no  comfort  get, 

I  wote  not  where  I  say  well  or  nought. 

But  this  I  wote  well  in  my  thought, 

That  it  were  bette  of  her  alone 

For  to  stint  my  woe  and  mono : 

A  looke  on  her  I  east  goodly, 

That  for  to  have  all  utterly, 

Of  another  all  hole  the  play. 

Ah  Lord,  where  I  shall  bide  the  day 

That  eyer  she  shall  my  ladie  be, 

He  is  full  oared,  that  may  her  see. 

Ah  God,  when  shall  the  dawning  spring, 

To  liggen  thus  as  an  angrie  thing, 

I  have  no  joy  thus  here  to  lye. 

When  that  my  love  u»  not  me  bye  : 

A  man  to  lyen  hath  great  disease^ 

Which  may  not  sleepe  ne  rest  in  ease, 

I  would  it  dawed,  and  were  now  day. 

And  that  the  night  were  went  away. 

For  were  it  day,  I  would  up  rise. 

Ah  slowe  Sonne,  shew  thine  enprise, 

Speede  thee  to  spread  thy  beames  bright. 

And  chase  the  darknesse  of  the  night. 

To  put  away  the  stonndes  strong, 

Wtuch  in  me  lasten  all  too  long.' 

<'  The  night  shalt  thou  continue  so. 
Without  rest,  in  paine  and  wo. 
If  ever  thou  knew  of  love  distresse, 
Thou  shalt  mo  leame  in  that  sicknesse. 
And  thus  enduring  shalt  thou  lye. 
And  rise  on  morow  up  earlye. 
Out  of  thy  bed,  and  hameis  thee 
Er  ever  dawning  thou  maiest  see  : 
All  privily  than  shalt  thou  gone, 
What  whider  it  be,  thy  selfe  alone, 
For  raine,  or  haile,  for  snow,  for  slete, 
Thider  she  dwelleth  that  is  so  swete. 
The  which  may  fall  asleepe  bee, 
And  thinketh  but  little  upon  thee. 
Than  shalt  thou  goe,  full  foule  afcrde, 
Looke  if  the  gate  be  nnsperde, 
And  waite  without  in  woe  and  paine. 
Full  evill  a  cold  in  mind  and  raine  : 
Than  shalt  thou  goe  the  dore  before^ 
If  thou  mayest  finde  any  shore. 
Or  hole,  or  reft,  what  ever  it  were. 
Than  shalt  thou  stonpe,  and  lay  to  eare 
If  they  within  a  sleepe  be, 
I  mesne  all  save  thy  ladie  free. 
Whom  waking  if  thou  mayest  espie, 
Goe  put  thy  selfe  in  ieopardie. 
To  aske  grace,  and  tnee  bimene, 
That  she  mav  wete  without  wene. 
That  thou  all  night  no  rest  hast  had. 
So  sore  for  her  tiiou  were  bestad. 

"*  Women  well  ought  pitie  to  take 


Of  hem  that  sorrowen  for  hir  sake. 
And  looke  for  love  of  that  relike, 
That  thou  thinke  none  other  like, 
For  whan  thou  hast  so  great  annoy. 
Shall  kisse  thee  er  thou  goe  away. 
And  hold  that  in  full  great  deiutee. 
And  for  that  no  man  shall  thee  see 
Before  the  house,  ne  in  the  way, 
Looke  thou  be  gon  againe  er  day. 
Suche  comming,  and  suche  going. 
Such  heavinesse,  and  such  walking, 
Maketh  lovers  withouten  wene, 
Under  hir  clothes  pale  and  lenc. 
For  Love  leaveth  colour  ne  deamesse, 
Who  loveth  trew  hath  no  fatnesse. 
Thou  shalt  well  by  thy  selfe  see 
That  thou  must  needs  assaied  bee  : 
For  men  that  shape  hem  other  way 
Falsely  hir  ladies  to  betray. 
It  is  no  wonder  though  they  be  fatte, 
With  £alse  othes  her  loves  they  gatte. 
For  oft  I  see  such  loscjigeours 
Fatter  than  abbots  or  prionrs. 

^  Yet  with  o  thing  I  thee  charge. 
That  is  to  say,  that  thou  be  large 
Unto  the  maid,  that  her  doth  serve. 
So  best  her  thanke  thou  shalt  deser>'e. 
Yeve  her  ^ftee,  and  |ret  her  gra'^'^. 
For  so  thou  may  thamce  purcuace. 
That  she  thee  worthy  hold  and  irtk. 
Thy  ladie,  and  all  that  may  thee  see. 
Also  her  serraunts  worriiip  aie. 
And  please  as  muehe  as  thou  maie, 
Great  good  through  hem  may  come  to  thas^ 
Because  with  her  they  been  privee : 
They  shall  her  tell  how  they  thee  fand 
Curteous  and  wise,  and  well  doand. 
And  she  shall  preise  well  tliee  more. 
Looke  out  of  lond  thou  be  not  fore, 
And  if  such  cause  thou  have,  tliat  thee 
Bohoveth  to  gone  out  of  countree. 
Leave  hole  thine  herte  in  hostage. 
Till  thou  againe  make  thy  passage, 
Thinke  long  to  see  the  swete  thing 
That  hath  thine  heart  in  her  keeping. 

**  Now  have  I  told  thee,  in  what  wise 
A  lover  shall  doe  me  serviae. 
Do  it  than,  if  thou  wolte  have 
The  mede  that  thou  after  crave." 

When  Love  all  this  had  boden  mc, 
I  said  him  :  ^  Sir,  how  may  it  be 
That  lovers  may  in  such  manere, 
Endure  the  paine  ye  have  sayd  here  t 
I  marvaile  me  wonder  fast. 
How  any  man  may  live  or  last 
In  suche  paine,  and  such  brenning. 
In  sorrow  and  thought,  and  such  sighing, 
Aie  unreleased  woe  to  make, 
Whether  so  it  be  they  sleepe  or  wake, 
In  such  annoy  continually. 
As  helpe  me  God  this  marvaile  I 
How  man,  but  he  were  made  of  Steele, 
Might  live  a  moneth,  such  pains  to  fcela.** 

Thb  God  of  love  then  sayd  me, 

<«  Friend,  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  thee,  * 

ICay  no  man  hare  good,  but  he  it  buy  ; 

A  man  loveth  more  tenderly 

The  thing  that  he  hath  bought  most  derc^ 
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Far  wete  thou  well  without  were, 

In  thanke  that  thing  is  taken  more, 

For  which  a  man  hath  suffred  sore  : 

Certes  no  woe  ne  may  attaine, 

Unto  the  sore  of  loves  paine. 

None  OTill  thereto  ne  may  amount, 

No  more  than  a  nuui  count 

The  drops  that  of  the  water  bee  : 

For  drie  as  well  the  grete  see 

Thou  mightest,  as  the  harmes  tell 

Of  hem  that  with  Love  dwell 

In  service,  for  paine  hem  sleeth, 

And  that  eche  would  flee  the  death 

And  trowe  they  should  never  escape, 

Nere  that  hope  couth  hem  make. 

Glad  as  man  in  prison  sete. 

And  may  not  gotten  for  to  ete 

But  barly  br^d,  and  water  pure, 

And  lyeUi  in  vermin  and  in  ordure, 

With  all  this  yet  can  he  live. 

Good  hope  such  oomfort  hath  htm  yeve^ 

Which  maketh  wene  that  he  shall  be 

Delivered  and  come  to  Ubertie, 

In  fortune  is  full  trust, 

Though  he  Ive  in  straw  or  dust. 

In  hope  is  aU  hb  sustaining  : 

And  so  faire  lovers  in  her  wening. 

Which  love  hath  set  in  his  prison 

Good  hope  is  her  salvation : 

Good  hope  (how  sore  that  they  smart) 

Yeveth  hem  both  wUl  and  hart 

To  prolier  her  bodv  to  martire. 

For  hope  so  sore  doth  hem  desire 

To  snfler  each  harme  that  men  devise. 

For  joy  that  afterward  shall  arise. 

^  Hope  in  desire  catch  yictorie. 
In  hope  of  love  is  all  the  glorie. 
For  hope  is  all  that  love  may  yeve, 
Nere  hope,  there  should  no  longer  live. 
Blessed  be  hope,  which  with  desire, 
Avaonoeth  lovers  in  such  manire. 
Good  hope  is  curteis  for  to  please. 
To  keepe  lorers  from  all  disease. 
Hope  keepeth  his  loud,  and  woU  abidt. 
For  any  perill  that  may  betide, 
For  hope  to  lovers,  as  most  cfaiefe^ 
Doth  hem  endure  all  mischiefe, 
Hope  is  hir  helpe  whan  mistere  is. 
And  I  shall  yeve  thee  eke  y wis. 
Three  other  thinges,  that  great  sollace 
Doth  to  hem  that  be  in  my  lace. 

<*  The  Ante  good  that  may  be  founds 
fo  hem  that  in  my  lace  be  bound, 
.  s  swete  thought,  for  to  record 
Thinff  wherewith  thou  canst  accord 
Best  m  thine  herte,  where  she  be, 
Tliinking  in  absence  is  good  to  thee. 
Whan  any  lover  doth  complaine, 
And  liveth  in  distresse  and  in  paine 
Than  swete  thought  shall  come  as  blive^ 
Away  his  anger  for  to  drive. 
It  maketh  lovers  to  have  remembraunoe 
Of  comfort,  and  of  high  plesaunce, 
That  hope  hath  higlit  him  for  to  winne^ 
For  thought  anone  than  shall  beffinne^ 
As  fiure  God  wote  as  he  can  finde. 
To  make  a  mirrour  of  his  minde. 
For  to  behold  he  woll  not  let, 
H«r  person  he  shall  alore  him  wty 


Her  laughing  eyen  pei'saunt  and  cici'e. 
Her  shape,  her  form,  her  goodly  cbere. 
Her  mouth  that  b  so  gracious. 
So  swete,  and  eke  so  savourous. 
Of  all  her  feyters  he  shall  take  heed, 
lib  CA'en  with  all  her  limmes  feed. 

^  Thus  swete  thiakinx  shall  aswage 
The  paine  of  lovers,  and  hir  rage, 
Thy  joy  diall  double  without  gesso 
Whan  thou  thinkest  on  her  seemelinesse. 
Or  of  her  laughing,  or  of  her  chero 
That  to  thee  made  thy  lady  dere, 
Thb  comfort  woll  I  that  thou  take. 
And  if  the  next  thou  wolt  forsake 
Which  b  not  lease  saverous. 
Thou  shouldest  not  ben  too  daungcrous.  . 

**  The  second  shall  be  swete  speclie. 

That  hath  to  many  one  be  leche, 

To  brinff  hem  out  of  woe  and  were. 

And  he^  manv  a  bachelere. 

And  many  a  ladie  sent  succour. 

That  have  loved  paramour, 

Through  speaking,  whan  they  miglit  lieare, 

Of  hir  lovers  to  hem  so  deare  : 

To  me  it  voideth  all  hir  smart, 

The  whieh  b  closed  in  hir  hart. 

In  heart  it  maketh  hem  gkd  and  light, 

Speech,  whan  they  mowe  have  sight. 

And  therefore  now  it  eommeth  to  mind. 

In  olde  dawes  as  I  find. 

That  olerkes  written  that  her  knew. 

There  was  a  ladie  fresh  of  hew. 

Which  of  her  love  made  a  song, 

On  him  for  to  remember  among. 

In  which  she  sayd,  *  Whan  that  1  hears 

Speaken  of  him  that  b  so  deare. 

To  me  it  voideth  all  smart, 

Ywb  he  sitteth  so  nere  mine  hart. 

To  speake  of  him  at  eve  or  morruw. 

It  cureth  me  of  all  my  sorrow. 

To  me  b  none  so  hieh  pleasaunce 

As  of  hb  person  daJiaunce  :* 

She  wist  full  well  that  sweet  speaking 

G>mforteth  in  full  muche  thing, 

Her  love  she  liad  full  well  assaide. 

Of  him  she  was  full  well  apaide. 

To  speake  of  him  her  joy  was  set. 

Therefore  I  read  thee  that  thou  get 

A  fellow  that  can  well  oounsele. 

And  keepe  thy  counsaile,  and  welhcle 

To  whom  goe  shew  whoUy  thine  hart 

Both  wele  and  woe,  joy  and  smart : 

To  set  oomfort  to  him  thou  go. 

And  prively  between  you  two. 

Ye  shall  speake  of  that  goodly  thing. 

That  hath  thine  heart  in  her  Keeping, 

Of  her  beaute  and  her  semblaunce. 

And  of  her  goodlv  countenaunce, 

Of  all  thy  state,  tnou  shalt  hun  say. 

And  aske  him  counsaile  how  thou  may. 

Do  any  thing  that  may  her  please. 

For  it  to  thee  shall  doe  great  ease. 

That  he  may  wete  thou  trust  him  so. 

Both  of  thy  wele  and  of  thy  wo. 

And  if  hb  heart  to  love  be  sette, 

Hb  companie  b  much  tiie  bette^ 

For  reason  woll  he  sliew  to  thee 

All  utterly  hb  privite. 

And  what  she  b  he  loveth  so 
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To  thee  pUinljr  he  shall  undo, 
Without  drede  of  any  shaitie. 
Both  tell  her  renoroe  and  her  name. 
Than  shall  he  further  fai*re  and  nei*e, 
And  namely  to  thy  ladte  dere 
In  siker  wise,  ye  every  other, 
Shall  helpen  as  his  owne  brother. 
In  trouthe  without  doublenesse, 
And  keepen  close  in  sikemesse  : 
For  it  is  noble  thing  in  fay, 
To  have  a  man  thou  darste  say 
Thy  privie  couns&ile  everie  dele, 
For  that  woU  comfort  thee  right  wele, 
And  thou  shalt  hold  thee  well  apaide, 
When  such  a  friend  thou  hast  assaide. 

**  Tbb  thirde  good  of  great  comfort 

That  yeveth  to  lovers  most  disport, 

Commeth  of  sight  and  beholduig, 

That  cleped  is  swete  looking. 

The  whiche  may  thee  none  ease  do, 

Whan  thou  art  ferre  thy  Udie  fro, 

Wherefore  thou  prese  uway  to  be 

In  place,  where  thou  mayest  her  see : 

For  it  is  thing  most  ameroos 

Most  delectable  and  saverous, 

For  to  asswage  a  mannes  sorrow 

To  seen  his  ladie  by  the  morrow. 

For  it  is  a  full  noble  thing 

Whan  thine  even  have  meeting. 

With  that  relike  precious, 

Whereof  they  be  so  desirous. 

But  all  day  aifter  sooth  it  is, 

They  have  no  drede  to  faren  amis. 

They  dreden  neither  winde  ne  raine^ 

Ne  none  other  manner  paine  : 

For  when  thine  eyen  were  thus  in  blisse, 

Yet  of  her  courtesie  y  wisse 

Alone  they  cannot  have  hir  joy. 

But  to  the  herte  they  convoy 

Part  of  hir  blisse,  to  him  thou  send. 

Of  all  this  harme  to  make  an  end. 

*^  The  eye  is  a  good  messenger. 
Which  can  to  the  heart  in  such  manner 
Tiding  seude,  that  hath  sene 
To  voide  him  of  his  paines  clene : 
Whereof  the  heart  rejoyseth  so 
That  a  great  partie  of  his  wo 
Is  voided,  and  put  away  to  flight. 
Right  as  the  darkenesse  of  the  night 
Is  chased  with  clerenesse  of  the  moone, 
Right  so  is  all  his  woe  full  soone 
Devoided  cleane,  whan  that  the  sight 
Beholden  may  that  fresh  wight 
That  the  herte  desireth  so. 
That  all  his  daricnesse  is  ago. 
For  than  the  herte  is  all  at  ease. 
Whan  they  seen  that  may  hem  please. 

'*  Now  have  I  declared  thee  all  out, 
Of  that  tliou  were  in  dread  and  dout. 
For  I  have  told  thee  faithfully, 
What  thee  may  curen  utterly. 
And  all  lovers  that  woll  be 
Fa'thfuU,  and  full  of  stabilite, 
Good  hope  alway  keepe  by  thy  side. 
And  sweet  thought  make  eke  abide. 
Sweet  looking  and  sweet  spoche. 
Of  all  thine  £&rmes  they  shall  be  lecho, 
Of  everie  thou  shalt  have  great  pleasaunee, 
If  thou  canst  bide  in  sufferaunce. 


And  serve  well  without  feintise. 
Thou  shalt  be  quite  of  thine  emprise 
With  more  guerdoun,  if  that  thou  live. 
But  all  this  time  this  I  thee  ycve." 

The  god  of  love,  whan  aU  the  day 
Had  taught  me,  as  ye  have  heard  say. 
And  enfonned  compendonsly. 
He  vanished  away  all  sodainly. 
And  I  alone  left  all  sole. 
So  full  of  complaint  and  of  dole. 
For  I  saw  no  man  there  me  by. 
My  woundes  me  greeved  woudersly. 
Me  for  to  curen  nothing  I  knewo. 
Save  the  bothnm  bright  of  hewe, 
Whereon  was  sette  hooly  my  thought. 
Of  other  comfort  knew  I  nought. 
But  it  were  through  the  God  of  Love* 
I  knew  nat  else  to  my  behove 
That  might  me  ease  or  oomfort  getto, 
But  if  he  would  him  entermette. 

The  roser  was  withouten  dout 
Closed  with  an  hedge  without. 
As  ve  tofome  have  heard  me  saine^ 
And  fast  I  besied,  and  would  faine 
Have  passed  the  hale,  if  I  might 
Have  eetten  in  by  any  sleight 
Unto  Uie  bothum  so  hire  to  see. 
But  ever  I  dradde  blamed  to  bee, 
If  men  would  have  suspection 
That  I  would  of  entention 
Have  stole  the  rosea  that  there  wen^ 
Therefore  to  enter  I  was  in  fere. 
But  at  the  last,  as  I  betliought 
Whether  I  should  passe  or  nough% 
I  sawe  come  with  a  glad  chere 
To  me,  a  lusty  bachelere, 
Of  ffood  stature  and  of  good  height. 
And  BiALAOOiL  forsooth  he  heigiit  : 
Sonne  he  was  to  Curtesie, 
And  he  me  graunted  full  gladly. 
The  passage  of  the  utter  Imy, 
And  savd  :  <*  Sir,  how  that  you  tzjkj 
Passe,  if  your  will  bee 
The  freshe  roser  for  to  see  : 
And  ye  the  swete  savour  fele, 
Your  warrans  may  right  wele. 
So  thou  thee  keei)c  fi-o  folly, 
Shall  no  man  doe  thee  villany. 
If  I  may  helpe  you  in  ought, 
I  shall  not  faine,  drcdeth  nought. 
For  I  am  bound  to  your  servise, 
Fully  devoid  of  feintise." 
Than  unto  Bialacotl  sayd  I, 
**  I  thanke  you  sir  full  hartely. 
And  your  behest  take  at  gree. 
That  ye  so  goodly  prefer  mee. 
To  you  it  commeth  of  gt*eat  finiunehiaei 
That  ye  me  prefer  your  servise." 

Than  after  full  deliverl}*. 
Through  the  breres  anon  went  I, 
Whereof  encombred  was  the  haie, 
I  was  well  pleased,  the  sotli  to  saie. 
To  se  the  bothum  faire  and  swote. 
So  freshe  sprong  out  of  the  roUi, 

And  Bialacoil  me  served  wele. 
Whan  I  so  nigh  me  might  felt» 
Of  the  bothum  the  sweet  odoor. 
And  so  lusty  hewed  of  cokmr : 
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But  than  a  chorle,  foule  him  betide. 
Beside  the  roses  gan  him  hide, 
To  keepe  the  roses  of  that  rosere, 
Of  whom  the  name  was  DAUMOEBn  : 
This  chorle  was  hid  there  in  the  greves, 
Covered  with  grasse  and  with  levcs. 
To  spie  and  tsSce  whom  that  he  fond 
Unto  that  roser  put  an  hond. 

He  was  not  sole,  for  there  was  mo,     . 
For  with  him  were  other  two 
Of  wicked  manners,  and  evill  fame, 
That  one  was  eleped  by  his  name. 
Wicked  Tongue,  God  yeve  him  sorrow, 
For  neither  at  eve  ne  at  morrow. 
He  can  of  no  man  good  speake. 
On  many  a  just  man  doth  he  wreake. 

There  was  a  woman  that  eke  higlit 
Shamb,  that  who  can  reckon  right, 
Trespasse  was  her  fathers  name. 
Her  mother  Reason,  and  thus  was  Sliame 
Brought  of  thei«e  ilke  two : 
And  yet  had  Trespasse  never  ado 
With  Reason,  ne  never  leie  her  by, 
He  was  hidous  and  so  ugly, 
I  meane  this  that  Trespasse  hight. 
But  Reason  conceiveth  of  a  sight. 
Shame  of  that  I  spake  afome. 

And  whan  that  Shame  was  thus  borne, 
It  was  ordained,  that  Cliastite, 
Should  of  the  roser  ladie  be  : 
Which  of  the  bothums  more  and  las, 
With  sundrie  folkes  assailed  was, 
That  she  ne  wiste  what  to  do. 
For  Venus  her  assaileth  so. 
That  night  and  day  for  her  she  stall 
Bothums  and  roses  over  all. 
To  Reason  than  prayeth  Cbastite, 
Whom  Venus  hath  flemed  over  the  mc, 
That  she  her  daughter  would  her  leue, 
To  keepe  the  roser  fi-esli  aud  greue. 

Anon  Reason  to  Chastite 
Is  fully  assented  that  it  be. 
And  graunted  her  at  her  request, 
That  Shame,  because  she  b  honest. 
Shall  keeper  of  the  roser  be : 
And  thus  to  keepe  it,  there  were  three, 
That  none  should  hardy  le  ne  bold, 
(Were  he  young  or  were  he  old) 
Againe  her  will  away  to  here 
Bothums  ne  roses,  that  there  were. 
I  had  well  sped,  had  I  nat  been 
Awaited  with  these  three,  and  seen : 
For  Bialacoil,  that  was  so  laire. 
So  gracious  and  debonaire, 
Quitte  him  to  roe  full  courteously. 
And  me  to  please  badde  that  I, 
Should  drawe  to  the  bothum  nere, 
Prese  in  to  touche  the  rosere 
Which  bare  the  roses,  he  yave  me  leve. 
This  graunt  ne  might  but  little  greve  : 
And  for  he  saw  it  liked  me. 
Right  nigh  the  bothum  pulled  he 
A  leafe  all  grene,  and  yave  me  that 
The  which  full  nigh  the  bothum  sat. 
I  made  of  that  leafe  full  queint, 
And  whan  I  felt  was  acqueint 
With  Bialacoil,  and  so  prive, 
I  wende  all  my  will  had  be. 
Than  wext  I  hardy  for  to  tell 
To  BiahMoU  how  me  befeli. 


Of  love,  that  tooke  and  wounded  me. 
And  sayd :  **  Sir,  so  mote  I  thee, 
I  may  no  joy  have  in  no  wise^ 
Upon  no  side,  but  it  arise. 
For  sithe  (if  I  shall  not  faine) 
In  herte  I  have  had  so  great  paine, 
So  great  annoy,  and  such  affraie. 
That  I  ne  wotte  what  I  shall  sale, 
I  drede  your  wrothe  to  deserve. 
Lever  me  were,  that  knives  kerve 
My  bodie  should  in  peces  small. 
Than  in  any  wise  it  should  fall, 
That  ye  wrothed  should  been  with  nie.* 

**  Say  boldely  thy  will "  (quod  he) 
**  I  nill  be  wroth  if  that  I  may, 
For  nought  that  thou  shalt  to  me  say.'' 

Than  sayd  I,  <*  Sir,  not  you  displese. 
To  knowen  of  my  great  unease, 
In  which  only  love  hath  me  brought. 
For  paines  great,  disease  and  thought, 
Fro  day  to  day  it  doth  me  drie, 
Supposeth  not,  sir,  that  I  lie. 
In  me  five  woundes  did  he  make, 
The  sore  of  which  shall  never  slake. 
But  ye  the  bothum  graunt  me. 
Which  is  most  passaunt  of  beaute, 
My  life,  my  death,  and  my  martire. 
And  treasour  that  I  most  desire." 

Than  Bialacoil  affraied  all 
Sayd  **  Sir,  it  may  not  fall. 
That  ye  desire  it  may  not  arise, 
What  would  ye  shend  me  in  this  wise : 
A  mokell  foole  than  I  were. 
If  I  sufired  you  away  to  b^ure 
The  fresh  bothum,  so  faire  of  sight. 
For  it  were  neither  skill  ne  right. 
Of  the  roser  ye  broke  the  rinde, 
Or  take  the  rose  afome  his  kinde ; 
Ye  are  not  courteous  to  aske  it. 
Let  it  still  on  the  roser  sit. 
And  let  it  grow  till  it  amended  be, 
And  perfectly  come  to  beaute, 
I  nolde  not  that  it  pulled  were, 
Fro  Uie  roser  that  it  here. 
To  me  it  is  so  lefe  and  dere." 
With  that  anon  start  out  Daungere, 
Out  of  the  place  where  he  was  hidde. 
His  malice  in  his  chere  was  kidde  : 
Full  great  he  was  and  bb^ke  of  hewe, 
Stur^,  and  hidous,  who  so  him  knewe. 
Like  sharpe  urchons  his  haire  was  grow, 
His  eyes  red  sparkling  as  the  fire  glow. 
His  nose  frounced  fulTkyked  stood. 
He  come  criand  as  he  were  wood. 
And  sayd,  **  Bialacoil,  tell  me  why 
Thou  bringest  hider  so  boldely 
Him  that  so  nigh  the  rosere. 
Thou  worchest  in  a  wrong  noanere, 
He  thinketh  to  dishonour  thee, 
Thou  art  well  worthy  to  have  maugre, 
To  let  him  of  the  rosere  witte. 
Who  serveth  a  felon  is  evill  quitte. 

<*  Thou  wouldest  have  done  great  bountee^ 
And  he  with  shame  would  quite  thee. 
Fly  hence,  fellow,  I  rede  thee  go, 
It  wanteth  little  he  woU  thee  sTo, 
For  BiaUcoil  ne  knew  thee  nought. 
Whan  tfiee  to  serve  he  set  hb  Uiou^ht, 
For  thou  wolt  shame  him  if  thou  might* 
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Doth  againe  reson  and  rjghty 

I  woll  no  more  in  thee  affie, 

That  commest  so  slightly  for  t^espie : 

For  it  prooveth  wonder  wele, 

Thy  sleight  and  treason  eyerie  dele.*' 

I  dorst  no  more  make  there  abode, 
For  the  chorle  he  was  so  wode, 
So  nn  he  threat  and  menace. 
And  through  the  haie  he  did  me  chaee, 
For  feare  Ss  him  I  trembled  and  quoke. 
So  chorlishl  V  his  head  he  shoke. 
And  sayd,  if  eft  he  mieht  me  take, 
I  should  not  from  hb  hands  8ca|>e. 
Than  Bialacotl  is  fled  and  mate, 
And  I  all  soole  disconsolate, 
Was  left  alone  in  paine  and  thought, 
Fro  shame  to  death  I  was  nigh  brought. 
Than  thought  I  on  my  high  loUy, 
How  that  my  bodie  utterly. 
Was  yere  to  paine  and  to  martirc. 
And  thereto  had  I  so  great  ire. 
That  I  ne  durst  the  haies  passe. 
There  was  no  hope,  there  was  no  graee, 
I  trow  never  man  wist  of  paine, 
But  he  were  laced  in  Love's  chaine, 
Ne  no  man,  and  sooth  it  is, 
Bat  if  he  love,  what  anger  is. 

Love  holdeth  his  best  to  me  right  wele. 
Whan  paine  (he  savd)  I  should  fele, 
No  herte  may  thinke,  no  tongue  saine, 
A  quarter  of  my  woe  and  pame, 
I  might  not  with  the  anger  last, 
Mine  heart  in  point  was  for  to  brast, 
Whan  I  thought  on  the  rose,  that  so. 
Was  through  Daunger  cast  roe  fro, 
A  long  whUe  stoode  I  in  that  state. 
Till  tmit  me  sawe  so  madde  and  mate. 
The  ladie  of  the  high  ward, 
Which  from  her  tower  looked  thiderward. 

Reason,  men  depe  that  lady. 
Which  from  her  tower  deliverly, 
Come  downe  to  me  without  more. 
But  she  was  neither  young,  ne  bore, 
Ne  high  ne  low,  ne  fat  ne  leane, 
But  l^st,  as  it  were  in  a  meane  : 
Her  eyen  two  were  clere  and  light 
As  any  candle  that  brenneth  bright. 
And  on  her  head  she  had  a  crouue. 
Her  seemed  well  an  high  persoune : 
For  round  environ  her  crounet 
Was  full  of  riche  stones  fret. 
Her  goodly  semblaunt  by  devise, 
I  trow  was  made  in  Paradise, 
For  nature  had  never  such  a  grace, 
To  forge  a  worke  of  such  corapace : 
For  certain,  but  if  the  letter  lye, 
God  him  selfe,  that  is  so  hye. 
Made  her  after  his  image, 
And  yafo  her  sitli  such  avantage. 
That  she  hath  might  and  seignory 
To  keepe  men  from  all  folly. 
Who  so  woll  trowe  her  lore, 
Ne  may  offendcn  nevermore. 

And  while  I  stoode  this  darke  and  pale. 
Reason  began  to  me  her  tale. 
She  saied  :  **  Alhaile  my  swete  frend. 
Folly  and  childhood  woll  thee  sliend. 
Which  thee  have  put  in  great  affray. 
Thou  hast  bought  dere  time  of  May, 
That  made  thine  herte  merrie  to  be  * 
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In  evill  time  thou  wenteet  to  jtoc 

The  gardin,  whereof  Idleneasa 

Bare  the  key  and  was  maistresse 

Whan  thou  yedest  in  the  dauncc 

With  her,  and  had  acquaintauncc  : 

Her  acquaintance  is  perillous, 

First  soft,  and  after  noyous. 

She  hath  thee  trashed  without  wcne. 

The  god  of  love  had  thee  not  sene, 

Ne  had  Idlenesse  thee  convaid 

In  the  verge  where  Mirth  him  pleid. 

If  Folly  have  surprised  thee, 

Do  so  that  it  recovered  be, 

And  be  well  ware  to  take  no  more 

G>unsaile,  that  greeveth  after  sore : 

He  is  wise,  that  woll  himselfc  chastise. 

**  And  though  a  young  man  in  any 
Trespasse  among,  and  do  folly. 
Let  him  nat  tarie,  but  hastely 
Let  him  amend  what  so  be  mis. 
And  eke  I  counsaile  thee  ywis. 
The  god  of  love  hooly  foryet. 
That  hath  thee  in  such  paine  set. 
And  thee  in  herte  tormenteth  so, 
I  cannot  seen  how  thou  maist  go 
Other  waiet  thee  to  garisoun. 
For  Daunger,  that  is  so  feloun. 
Felly  purpoeeth  thee  to  werrey, 
Which  is  full  cmell  the  sooth  to  sey. 

^  And  yet  of  Daunger  eometh  no  UaoM^ 

In  reward  of  my  daughter  Shame, 

Which  hath  the  roses  in  her  ward^ 

As  she  tlukt  may  be  no  musard, 

And  Wicked  Tongue  is  with  these  two, 

That  suffreth  no  man  thider  go, 

For  er  a  thing  be  do  he  shall, 

Where  that  he  commeth  over  all. 

In  fortie  pUoes,  if  it  be  sought, 

Sale  thing  that  never  was  done  ue  wrought 

So  much  treason  is  in  his  male, 

Of  falsenesse  for  to  faine  a  tale  : 

Thou  dealest  with  angrie  folke  ywis. 

Wherefore  to  thee  better  is. 

From  these  folke  away  to  fare, 

For  they  woll  make  thee  live  in  care  ; 

This  is  the  evill  that  love  they  call. 

Wherein  there  is  but  folly  all. 

For  love  is  folly  everie  dele  ; 

Who  loveth,  in  no  wise  may  do  wele, 

Ne  set  his  thought  on  no  good  werke. 

His  schoole  he  leseth,  if  he  be  a  clerke^ 

Or  other  craft  eke,  if  that  he  be, 

He  shall  not  thrive  therein,  for  he 

In  love  shall  have  more  passioun. 

Than  monke,  hermite,  or  chanuun  : 

This  paine  is  hard  out  of  measure. 

The  joy  may  eke  no  while  endure. 

And  in  the  possession, 

Is  much  tribulation. 

The  joye  it  is  so  short  lasting. 

And  but  in  hap  is  the  getting  ; 

For  I  see  there  many  in  travaiie. 

That  at  Ust  foule  faile, 

I  was  nothing  thy  counsailer. 

Whan  thou  were  made  the  homager 

Of  god  of  love  too  hastely : 

Where  was  no  wiaedotne  but  foliy. 

Thine  herte  was  jolly,  but  not  sage, 

Whan  thou  were  brought  in  such  a  rage^ 
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To  yelde  thee  so  readjriy. 

Ana  to  Love  of  his  great  maistric. 

**  I  BEDS  thee  Love  away  to  drive, 
That  maketh  the  reeche  not  of  thy  live, 
The  folly  more  fro  day  to  day 
Shall  growe,  but  thou  it  put  away  ; 
Take  with  thy  teeth  the  bridle  fast, 
To  daunt  thy  herte,  and  eke  the  cast 
If  that  thou  niayest,  to  get  the  defence 
For  to  redresse  thy  first  offence. 
Who  BO  his  herte  alway  woll  leve, 
Shall  finde  among  that  shall  him  greve." 

Whan  I  heard  her  thus  me  chastise,  * 
I  answeard  in  full  angrie  wise, 
I  prayed  her  oesse  of  her  speach. 
Either  to  chastise  roe  or  teach, 
To  bidde  me  my  thought  refreiu, 
Which  Love  hath  caught  in  his  demein  : 
<*  What  wene  ye  Love  woU  consent, 
(That  me  assaieth  with  bowe  bent) 
To  draw  mine  herte  out  of  his  bona, 
Which  is  so  quickly  in  his  bond  t 
That  ye  counaaile,  may  never  bee, 
For  whan  he  first  arested  mee, 
He  tooke  mine  herte  so  sore  him  tiU^ 
That  it  IS  nothing  at  my  will. 
He  tought  it  so  nim  for  to  ob6y< 
That  he  it  sparred  with  a  key. 
I  pray  yon  let  me  be  all  still. 
For  ye  may  well,  if  that  ye  will. 
Your  wordes  wast  in  idlenesse. 
For  utterly  withouten  gesse. 
All  that  ye  sain  is  but  m  vaine. 
Me  were  lever  die  in  tlie  paine. 
Than  Love  to  me  ward  should  arettc, 
Falshed  or  treason  on  me  sette, 
I  woll  me  get  pris  or  blame. 
And  love  true  to  save  my  name, 
Who  that  me  chastiseth,  I  him  hate." 

With  that  word.  Reason  went  her  gate, 
Whan  she  saw  for  no  sermoning 
She  mi^ht  me  fro  my  folly  bring. 
Than  dismayed  I  left  all  soole, 
Forwearie,  forwandred  as  a  foole. 
For  I  ne  knew  ne  cherisaunce. 
Than  fell  into  my  remembrauncc. 
How  Love  bad  me  to  purvey 
A  fellow,  to  whome  I  might  sey 
My  oounsaile  and  my  privite. 
For  that  shuld  much  availe  me. 

With  that  bethought  I  me,  that  I 
Had  a  fellowe  faste  by. 
True  and  siker,  courteous,  and  hend. 
And  he  called  was  by  name  a  frend, 
A  truer  fellowe  was  no  where  none. 
In  hast  to  him  I  went  anone. 
And  to  him  all  my  woe  I  told, 
Fro  him  right  nought  I  would  withhold, 
I  told  him  all  without  were. 
And  made  my  complaint  on  Daungere, 
How  for  to  see  he  was  hidous, 
And  to  me  ward  contrarious. 
The  whiche  through  his  cruelte. 
Was  in  point  to  have  meuned  me. 
With  Bialacoil  whan  he  me  sey 
Within  the  gardin  walke  and  pley. 
Fro  me  he  made  him  for  to  goe, 
And  I  be  left  alone  in  woe  : 
I  dniBt  no  longer  with  him  speakt^ 


For  Daunger  sayd  he  would  be  wrcake, 
Whan  that  he  sawe  how  I  went, 
Tlie  freshe  bothum  for  to  bent. 
If  I  were  bardie  to  come  nere, 
Betweene  the  haie  and  the  rosere. 

This  frend  when  he  wist  of  my  thought^ 
He  diBComforted  me  right  nought. 
But  saied,  "**  Fellow,  be  nat  so  madde, 
Ne  so  abashed  nor  bestadde. 
My  selfe  I  know  full  well  Daungei'e, 
And  how  he  is  fierce  of  chere. 
At  prime  temps.  Love  to  manace. 
Full  oft  I  have  beene  in  his  case  ; 
A  felon  first  though  that  he  be. 
After  thou  shalt  him  souple  see  ; 
Of  lone  passed  I  knew  him  wele, 
Ungomv  first  though  men  him  fcie. 
He  woll  meeke  after  in  his  bering 
Been,  for  service  and  obeissins  : 
I  shall  thee  tell  what  thou  shaJt  do  * 
Meekely  I  rede  thou  go  him  to. 
Of  herte  pray  him  specially 
Of  thy  trespace  to  have  mercy, 
And  note  him  well  here  to  please. 
That  thou  shalt  never  more  him  displeas* : 
Who  can  best  serve  of  flattery, 
Shall  please  Daunger  utterly." 

My  friend  hath  saied  to  me  so  wele. 
That  he  me  eased  hath  somedele. 
And  eke  allecged  of  my  tourment. 
For  throng  bim  had  I  hardemont 
Againe  to  Daunger  for  to  go. 
To  preve  if  I  might  meeke  him  so. 

To  Daunffer  came  I  all  ashamed. 

The  whicn  afome  me  had  blamed. 

Desiring  for  to  pease  my  wo. 

But  over  hedge  durst  I  not  go, 

For  he  forbode  me  the  j»assage  : 

I  found  him  cruell  in  his  rage. 

And  in  his  bond  a  great  bourdoun. 

To  him  I  kneeled  low  adoun. 

Full  meeke  of  port,  and  simple  of  chere, 

And  saied,  ^  Sir,  I  am  oomen  here 

Onely  to  aske  of  you  mercy. 

It  greeveth  me  full  greatly 

That  ever  my  life  I  wrathed  you. 

But  for  to  amend  I  am  come  now. 

With  all  my  might,  both  loud  and  still. 

To  doen  right  at  your  owne  will. 

For  Love  made  me  for  to  do 

That  I  have  trespassed  hiderto, 

Fro  whom  I  ne  may  withdraw  mine  hertAj 

Yet  shall  I  never  for  joy  ne  smart 

(What  so  befall  good  or  Ul) 

Offende  more  againe  your  will. 

Lever  I  have  endure  disease, 

Than  do  that  should  you  displease. 

^  I  Tou  require,  and  pray  that  ye 
Of  me  have  mercy  and  pite. 
To  stint  your  ire  that  grevetli  so. 
That  I  woll  sweare  for  evermo 
To  be  redressed  at  your  liking 
If  I  trespace  in  any  thing. 
Save  that  (I  pray  thee)  graunt  me 
A  thing,  that  may  nat  warned  bo. 
That  I  may  love  all  onely, 
None  other  thing  of  you  ask*  I : 
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I  shall  doen  all  ywif. 

If  of  your  graee  ye  grannt  me  this, 

And  ye  may  not  letten  mee. 

For  well  wote  ye  that  love  is  free : 

And  I  shall  loven  such  that  I  will. 

Whoever  like  it  well  or  ill : 

And  yet  ne  would  I  not  for  all  Frannee 

Doe  thinff  to  do  you  displeasaunce." 

Than  Daunger  fell  in  his  entent 
For  to  foryeve  his  male  talent. 
But  all  his  wrathe  yet  at  kst 
He  hath  released,  I  praide  so  fSsst : 
<«Shortiy"  (be  saied)  « thy  request 
Is  not  too  mokell  dislione^ 
Ne  I  well  not  weme  it  thee, 
For  yet  nothing  engreeveth  mee : 
For  though  thou  love  thos  evermore, 
To  me  is  neither  soft  ne  sore : 
Love  where  that  thee  list,  what  receheth  me, 
So  ferre  fro  my  roses  be : 
Trust  not  on  me  for  none  assaie. 
In  any  time  to  passe  the  haie." 

Thus  hath  he  sraunted  my  prayere^ 
Than  went  I  form  withouten  were 
Unto  my  frend,  and  told  him  all. 
Which  was  right  joyfuU  of  my  tale, 
(He  saied)  *<  Now  goeth  weU  thine  aflUre^ 
He  shall  to  thee  be  debonaire. 
Though  he  afome  was  dispitons, 
He  sbUl  hereafter  be  gradous : 
If  he  were  touched  on  some  good  veine. 
He  should  vet  rewen  on  thy  peine, 
Suffer  I  rede^  and  no  boast  inake. 
Til  thou  at  goodness  maist  him  take." 

By  sufi&aunce,  and  by  wordes  soft, 
A  m^n  may  overcome  oft 
Him  that  afome  he  liad  in  drede. 
In  bookes  soothl^  as  I  rede. 
Thus  hath  my  fnend  with  great  comfort 
Avaunced  me  with  high  disport, 
Which  would  me  good,  as  much  as  I : 
And  than  anon  fuU  sodainelv 
I  tooke  my  leave,  and  streight  I  went 
Unto  the  haie,  for  great  talent 
I  had  to  seene  the  fresh  bothum. 
Wherein  lay  my  salvation. 
And  Daunger  tooke  keepe,  if  tlmt  I 
Keepe  him  covenaunt  truely  ; 
So  sore  I  dread  his  manacing, 
I  durst  not  breake  his  bidding. 
For  least  that  I  were  of  him  Shent, 
I  brake  not  his  commaundement. 
For  to  purchase  his  good  will. 
It  was  for  to  come  there  till, 
His  mercy  was  too  ferre  behind 
I  kept,  for  I  ne  mi^bt  it  find. 
I  complained  and  sighed  sore, 
And  languished  evermore. 
For  I  durst  nat  overgo. 
Unto  the  rose  I  loved  so. 
Throughout  my  deeming  utterly. 
That  he  had  knowledge  eertainly : 
Than  Love  mo  ladde  m  such  a  wise. 
That  in  me  there  was  no  feiutise, 
Falshood,  ne  no  trecherie  : 
And  yet  he  full  of  villanie. 
Of  disdaine,  and  erueltie, 
On  me  ne  would  have  pitie 
His  cniell  will  for  to  refraice, 
Tho  I  wept  alway,  and  me  complaiDe. 


And  while  I  was  in  this  turment. 
Were  come  of  grace,  by  Grod  sent, 
Fraunchise,  and  with  her  Pity, 
Fulfilde  the  bothum  of  boun^ : 
They  go  to  Daunger  anon  right 
To  ferther  me  wHh  all  hir  might. 
And  helpe  in  worde  and  io  dMd, 
For  well  they  saw  that  it  was  need. 

First  of  her  graee  dame  Fraunchise 
Hath  taken  of  wis  emprise : 
She  saied,  <*  Daunger  great  wrong  ya  do 
To  worche  this  man  so  much  wo, 
Or  pinen  him  %o  angerly. 
It  is  to  yon  great  vulany : 
I  cannot  see  why  ne  how 
That  he  hath  trespassed  againe  }'Ott, 
Save  that  he  lovetn,  whermre  ya  ahold 
The  more  in  eharitie  of  him  hold  : 
The  force  of  love  maketh  him  do  this^ 
Who  would  him  blame  he  did  amis. 
He  leveth  more  than  he  may  do^ 
His  paine  is  hard,  ye  mav  see  lo : 
And  love  in  no  wise  would  consent 
That  ye  have  power  to  repent. 
For  thongh  that  quicke  ye  would  him  alo^ 
Fro  love  nis  herte  ma^  nat  go. 

**  Now  swete  sir,  it  is  your  ease 
Hun  for  to  anger  or  disease. 
Alas,  what  may  it  you  avaunoe 
To  doen  to  him  so  great  greavannoe  t 
What  worship  is  it  againe  him  take^ 
Or  on  your  man  a  werre  make, 
Sith  he  so  lowly  every  wise 
Is  ready,  as  ye  lust  devise  ! 
If  Love  have  caught  him  in  his  laas, 
You  for  to  beye  in  every  caas. 
And  been  your  subject  at  your  will. 
Should  ye  therefore  willen  him  ill  t 
Ye  shuld  him  spare  more  all  out. 
Than  him  that  is  both  proud  and  stout : 
Courtesie  would  that  ye  succoure 
Hem  that  been  meeke  under  your  cure  : 
His  herte  is  hard  that  woU  not  meeke. 
Whan  men  of  meekenesse  him  beseeke." 

^  This  is  certaine,"  saied  Pitie, 
"  We  see  oft  that  huroilitie. 
Both  ire,  and  also  felonie 
Venquisheth,  and  also  malanehollie. 
To  stonde  forth  in  such  duresse 
This  erueltie  and  wickednesse : 
Wherefore  I  pray  you,  sir  Daungere 
For  to  maintaine  no  lenger  here 
Such  cruell  warre  againe  your  man. 
As  wholly  yours  as  ever  he  can. 
Nor  that  ye  worchen  no  more  wo 
Upon  this  caitife  that  languisheth  so, 
Which  woll  no  more  to  you  trespaoe^ 
But  put  him  wholly  in  your  grace : 
His  offence  ne  was  but  lite. 
The  god  of  love  it  was  to  wite. 
That  he  your  tlinUl  so  greatly  ia. 
And  if  ye  harms  him  ye  doen  amis. 
For  he  hath  had  full  hard  pennaunes^ 
Sith  that  ye  reft  him  thaquaintaunoe^ 
Of  Bialacoil,  his  most  joie, 
Which  all  his  paines  might  aceoic : 
He  was  before  annoyed  sore. 
But  than  ye  doubled  him  well  more, 
For  ho  of  bliase  hath  .been  full  \mr% 
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Sith  Bialacoil  was  fro  him  fare : 
LoTO  bath  to  him  great  distreeae, 
He  bath  no  need  of  more  duresse : 
Voideth  from  him  jonr  ire  I  rede, 
Ye  may  not  winnen  in  this  dede, 
Maketh  Biahusoil  repaire  againe. 
And  haveth  pitie  upon  his  paine. 
For  Franncbise  woll,  and  I  Pite, 
That  mercifull  to  him  ye  be, 
And  nth  that  she  and  I  accorde. 
Have  npen  him  misericorde, 
For  I  yon  pray,  and  eke  monest^, 
Nooffht  to  refnsen  our  reqneste  : 
For  he  is  bud  and  fell  of  thought, 
That  for  ns  two  woll  doe  right  nought." 

Dannser  ne  might  no  more  endure. 
He  meeaed  him  unto  measure. 
**  I  woU  in  no  wise,"  saieth  Daungere, 
"  Denie  that  ye  have  asked  here : 
It  were  too  great  nneourtesie, 
I  woll  he  have  the  companie 
Of  Bialaooil,  as  ye  devise, 
I  woU  him  let  in  no  wise." 

To  Bialaeoil  than  went  in  hie, 
Franncbise,  and  saied  full  eurteslie : 
**  Ye  have  too  long  be  deignous 
Unto  this  lover,  and  daungerons 
Fro  him  to  withdraw  your  presenee. 
Which  hath  do  to  him  great  oflFence, 
That  ye  not  would  upon  him  see. 
Wherefore  a  sorrownill  man  is  bee  : 
Shape  ye  to  pay  him,  and  to  please, 
Of  my  love  if  ye  woll  have  ease. 
Fulfill  his  will,  sith  that  ye  know 
Daunger  is  daunted  and  brought  low 
Through  belpe  of  me  and  of  rite 
You  diare  no  more  aferde  be." 

^  I  shall  do  right  as  ye  will " 
Saith  Bialaooii,  **  for  it  is  skill, 
Sith  Daunger  woll  that  it  so  be : " 
Than  Franncbise  hath  him  sent  to  me. 

Bialaooil  at  the  beginning 

Salued  me  in  bis  oomming. 

No  strannsenesse  was  in  him  seene. 

No  more  than  he  had  wrathed  been, 

As  fairs  semblaunt  than  shewed  he  me. 

And  goodly,  as  afome  did  he, 

And  by  the  honde  without  dout. 

Within  the  bate  riebt  all  about. 

He  lad  me  with  right  good  diere. 

All  environ  the  vergere. 

That  Daungere  had  me  chased  fro  : 

Nor  have  I  leave  over  all  to  go, 

Now  am  I  raised  at  my  devise 

Fro  Hell  unto  Paradise. 

Thus  Bialaeoil  of  gentlenesse 

WiUi  all  his  paine  and  businesee. 

Hath  shewed  me  onely  of  grace 

The  eftexs  of  the  swote  phu:e. 

I  saw  the  rose  when  I  was  nigh. 
Was  greater  woxen,  and  more  high, 
Freshe,  roddy,  and  fairs  of  hew. 
Of  colour  ever  iliche  new  : 
And  whan  I  had  it  long  seene, 
I  saw  that  through  the  leaves  green?. 
The  rose  spread  to  spannisbing. 
To  seene  it  was  a  goodly  thing, 
But  it  ne  was  so  sprede  on  brede. 
That  men  within  might  know  the  sede, 


For  it  covert  was  and  close 

Both  with  the  leaves  and  with  the  rose. 

The  stalke  was  even  and  grene  upright. 

It  was  thereon  a  goodly  sight. 

And  well  the  better  without  wene 

For  the  seede  was  not  sene, 

Full  laire  it  sprad,  the  god  of  blesse. 

For  such  another,  as  I  gesse, 

Afome  ne  was,  ne  more  vermeils, 

I  was  abawed  for  marveile. 

For  ever  the  fairer  that  it  was. 

The  more  I  am  bounden  in  Loves  laas. 

Long  I  abode  there  sooth  to  say. 

Till  Bialaeoil  I  gan  to  pray. 

Whan  that  I  saw  him  m  no  wise 

To  me  wamen  hb  servise. 

That  he  me  would  graunt  a  thing. 

Which  to  remember  is  well  fitti^ : 

This  is  to  saine,  that  of  his  grace 

He  would  me  yove  leisure  and  space 

To  me  that  was  so  desirous 

To  have  a  kissing  precious 

Of  the  goodly  trem  rose. 

That  so  sweetly  smelleth  in  my  nose, 

**  For  if  it  you  displeased  nought, 

I  woll  gladly,  as  I  have  sought. 

Have  a  kiss  thereof  freely 

Of  your  yeft,  for  certainely 

I  woll  none  have  but  by  your  leve. 

So  loth  me  were  you  for  to  greve." 

He  saied,  ^  Frend,  so  God  me  spede. 
Of  Chastitie  I  have  such  drede, 
Thou  sbouldest  not  warned  be  for  me, 
But  I  dare  not  for  Chastite : 
Againe  her  dare  I  not  miado. 
For  alway  biddeth  she  me  so 
To  yeve  no  lover  leave  to  kiase. 
For  who  therto  may  winnen  ywisse^ 
He  of  the  surplus  of  the  praie 
Biay  live  in  hope  to  get  some  day. 
For  who  so  kisrine  may  attains, 
Of  loves  paine  haui  (sooth  to  saine) 
The  best  and  moste  avenannt. 
And  earnest  of  the  remenaunt" 

Of  his  answere  I  sighed  sore, 
I  durst  assav  him  tho  no  more^ 
I  had  such  drede  to  greve  him  aye  • 
A  man  sbuld  not  too  much  assays 
To  chafe  his  friend  out  of  measure, 
Nor  put  his  life  in  aventure ; 
For  no  man  at  the  first  stroke 
Ne  may  not  fell  downe  an  oke. 
Nor  of  the  reisins  have  the  wine, 
Till  grapes  be  ripe  and  well  afine. 
Be  sore  empressed,  I  you  ensure. 
And  drawen  out  of  the  pressure  : 
But  I  forpeined  wonder  strong, 
Though  that  I  abode  right  long 
And  after  the  kisse,  in  paine  and  wo, 
Sith  I  to  kiBse  desired  so  : 
Till  that  renuing  on  my  distresse. 
There  come  Venus  the  goddesse 
(Which  aye  werrieth  Chastite) 
Came  of  her  grace  to  succour  me. 
Whose  might  is  know  ferre  and  wide, 
For  she  is  mother  of  Cupide, 
The  god  of  Love,  blinde  as  stone, 
That  helpeth  lovers  many  one. 
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This  lady  brought  in  her  right  hoDd 
Of  br«Dning  fire  a  biasing  brond, 
Whereof  the  flame  and  bote  fira 
Hath  many  a  lady  in  desire 
Of  lore  brought,  and  sore  hette, 
Ajid  in  her  service  her  herte  is  sette. 
This  lady  was  of  good  entayle, 
Right  wonderfull  of  apparaile, 
Bv  her  attire  so  bright  and  shene, 
Men  might  perceive  well  and  seue, 
She  was  not  of  religioun  : 
Nor  I  nill  make  mentiouta 
Nor  of  robe,  nor  of  treasoor. 
Of  broche,  neiUier  of  her  rich  attoor, 
Ne  of  her  girdle  about  her  side, 
'For  that  I  n'ill  not  long  abide, 
But  knoweth  well,  that  certainly 
She  was  arraied  richely ; 
Devoid  of  pride  certaine  she  was. 
To  Biahiooil  she  went  apaai^ 
And  to  him  shortely  in  a  danse 
She  said  :  <*  Sir,  what  is  the  cause 
Ye  ben  of  port  so  daungeroos 
Unto  this  lover,  and  dainons, 
To  graunt  him  nothing  but  a  lusse  ? 
To  wame  it  him  ye  done  amisse, 
Sith  well  ye  wot,  now  that  hee 
Is  Loves  servaunt,  as  ye  may  see, 
And  hath  beautie,  wherthrough  he  is 
Worthy  of  love  to  have  the  blis  : 
How  he  is  seemely  behold  and  see, 
How  he  is  iaire,  how  he  is  free. 
How  he  is  swote  and  debonaire, 
Of  age  younff,  lusty,  and  fairs, 
There  is  no  lady  so  hautaine, 
Duchesse,  countesse,  ne  chastelaine, 
That  I  nolde  hold  her  ungodly, 
For  to  refuse  him  utterly. 

**  Uis  breatli  is  also  good  and  swete, 
And  eke  his  lips  roddy  and  mete, 
Onely  to  plaino,  and  to  kiss, 
Graunt  him  a  kisse  of  gentleness. 

"  His  teeth  am  also  white  aud  dene. 
Me  thinketh  wrong  withouten  weiie, 
If  ye  now  warne  him,  trusteth  me. 
To  graunt  that  a  kisse  have  he. 
The  lasse  ye  helpe  him  that  ye  haste. 
And  the  more  time  shull  ye  waste." 

Whan  the  flame  of  tlie  very  brond 
That  Venus  brought  iu  her  right  huud, 
Had  Bialaeoil  with  his  hete  smetc, 
Anone  he  bad  me  withouten  letc, 
Graunt  to  me  the  rose  kisse, 
Than  of  my  paine  I  gan  to  lisse, 
And  to  the  rose  anon  went  I, 
And  kissed  it  full  faithfully : 
There  need  no  man  aske  if  I  was  biith, 
Whan  the  savour  soft  and  lith 
Stroke  to  mine  herte  without  more. 
And  me  allegged  of  my  sore, 
So  was  I  full  of  joy  and  blisse, 
It  is  faire  such  a  floure  to  kisse. 
It  was  so  swote  and  saverous, 
I  might  not  be  so  anguishous, 
That  I  mote  glad  and  jolly  be, 
Whan  that  I  remembre  me. 
Yet  ever  among  sootliiy  to  saine, 
I  suffer  noie  and  muebe  paine. 

Tub  see  may  never  be  so  still. 


That  with  a  little  wind  at  will 
Overwhelme  and  toume  also. 
As  it  were  wood  in  wawes  go. 
After  the  calme  the  trouble  soone 
Mote  follow,  aud  chaunge  as  the  Moone. 

Right  so  fareth  Love,  that  selde  in  one 
Holdeth  his  anker,  for  right  anone 
Whan  they  in  ease  wene  best  to  live. 
They  ben  with  tempest  all  fordrive  : 
Who  serveth  Love,  can  tell  of  wo. 
The  stoundmele  joy  mote  overgo, 
Now  he  hurCeth,  and  now  he  cureth. 
For  selde  in  o  point  Love  endureth. 

Now  is  it  rignt  me  to  proceed. 
How  Shame  gan  meddle  and  take  heed. 
Through  whom  fell  angers  I  have  hade^ 
And  how  the  strong  wall  was  made, 
And  the  castle  oif  brede  and  length. 
That  god  of  love  wan  with  his  strength : 
All  this  romance  will  I  set. 
And  for  no  thing  ne  will  I  let, 
So  that  it  liking  to  her  be. 
That  is  the  floure  of  beaute, 
For  she  may  best  my  labour  quite, 
That  I  for  her  love  shall  endite. 

Wicked  Tongue,  that  the  covine 
Of  every  lover  can  devine 
Worst,  and  addeth  moro  somdele 
(For  wicked  tongue  saith  never  wele) 
To  me  ward  baro  he  risht  great  hate. 
Espying  me  early  and  hte. 
Till  he  hath  scene  the  great  diere 
Of  Bialaeoil  and  me  yfero  : 
He  might  not  his  tongue  withstonde 
Worse  to  roporte  than  he  fonde. 
He  was  so  full  of  cursed  rage ; 
It  sat  him  wele  of  his  linage. 
For  him  an  irons  wtiman  bare  ; 
His  tongue  was  filed  sharpe  and  squarSy 
Poignaunt  and  right  kerving. 
And  wonder  bitter  in  speaking ; 
For  whan  that  he  me  gan  espy, 
He  swore  ^affirming  sikerly) 
Betweene  Bialaeoil  and  me 
Was  evill  acquaintaunce  and  prive : 
He  spake  thereof  so  folilie. 
That  he  awaked  Jelousie, 
Which  all  afraied  in  his  rising. 
When  that  he  heard  jangling. 
He  ran  anon  as  he  wero  wood 
To  Bialaeoil  thero  that  he  stood. 
Which  had  lever  in  this  caas 
Have  ben  at  Reines  or  Amias, 
For  fote  bote  in  his  fellonie, 
To  him  thus  said  Jelousie  : 
"  Why  hast  thou  ben  so  negligent. 
To  keepen,  whan  I  was  absent. 
This  verger  here  left  in  thy  ward  t 
To  me  thou  haddest  no  regard. 
To  trust  (to  thy  confusion) 
Him  thus,  to  whom  suspection 
I  have  right  great,  for  it  is  nede, 
It  is  well  shewed  by  the  dede. 
Great  fault  in  thee  now  have  I  found, 
By  God  anon  thou  shalt  be  bound. 
And  faste  locken  in  a  toure. 
Without  refuite  or  succours. 

^  For  Shame  too  long  hath  be  thee  (ro, 
Oversoono  slio  was  ago. 
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Whan  thou  hast  loiit  both  drede  and  fere, 

It  seemed  well  she  was  not  here. 

She  was  bosie  in  no  wise, 

To  keepe  thee-and  chastise^ 

And  for  to  helpen  Chastite 

To  keepe  the  roser,  as  thinketli  roe, 

For  then  this  boy  knave  so  boldly, 

Ne  should  not  have  be  hardy 

In  this  verge  had  such  game, 

Which  now  me  tumeth  to  great  sliame.'^ 

BiALAOOiL  nist  what  to  say, 
Full  fiune  he  would  have  fled  away, 
For  feare  have  hid,  nere  that  he 
AU  suddainly  tooke  him  with  me : 
And  whan  I  saw  he  had  so, 
This  Jelousie  take  ns  two, 
I  was  astonied,  and  knew  no  rede, 
But  fled  away  for  very  drede. 

Then  Shame  came  forth  full  simply, 
She  wende  have  trespaced  full  greatly, 
Humble  of  her  port,  and  made  it  simile, 
Wearing  a  vaile  in  stede  of  wimple, 
As  nonnes  done  in  hir  abbey  : 
Beeaoae  her  berte  was  in  affray. 
She  gan  to  speake  within  a  throw 
To  ^lousie,  right  wonder  low. 

First  of  his  ^raoe  she  besought. 
And  said :  **  Sir,  ne  leveth  nought 
Wicked  Tongue,  that  false  espie. 
Which  is  so  glad  to  faine  and  lie. 
He  hath  you  made,  through  flattering, 
On  Bialaooil  a  false  leasing : 
His  falsencBse  is  not  now  anew. 
It  is  too  lonff  that  he  him  knew  : 
This  is  not  the  first  dale. 
For  Wicked  Tongue  haUi  custome  aie^ 
Yoanse  folkes  to  bewrie^ 
And  ndse  lesines  on  hem  lie. 

^  Yet  neveruelesse  I  see  among. 
That  the  soigne  it  is  so  long 
Of  Bialacoil,  hertes  to  lure, 
In  Loves  service  for  to  endure. 
Drawing  snehe  fulke  him  to. 
That  he  had  nothing  with  to  do. 
But  in  sooUmesse  I  trowe  nought, 
That  Bialaooil  had  ever  in  thought 
To  do  trespaee  or  villanie. 
But  for  his  mother  Curtesie 
Hath  taught  him  ever  to  be 
Good  of  aequaantaunce  and  prive. 
For  he  loveth  none  heavinesse. 
But  mirth  and  play,  and  all  gladuease ; 
He  hateth  all  trechous, 
Sdeine  folke  and  envious : 
For  ye  weten  how  that  he 
Wolf  ever  elad  and  joyfull  be 
Honestly  vnth  folke  to  play : 
I  have  be  negligent  in  good  fay 
To  chastise  him,  therefore  now  I 
Of  herte  I  crie  you  here  mercy. 
That  I  have  ben  so  recheles 
To  tamen  him  withouten  lees, 
Of  my  folly  I  me  repent, 
Now  woll  I  hole  set  mine  entent 
To  keepe  both  low  and  still 
BiahMoil  to  do  your  will." 

**  Siame,  Shame  "  (said  Jelousy) 
**  To  be  biftnuhed  great  drede  liave  I. 

*  Leeberie  hath  clambe  so  liie 


That  almost  bleared  is  mine  eie. 

No  wonder  is,  if  that  drede  have  I, 

Over  all  reigneth  Lechery, 

Whose  might  groweth  night  and  day, 

Both  in  doyster  and  in  abbay, 

Cliastitio  is  werried  over  all. 

Therefore  I  woll  with  siker  wall 

Close  both  roses  and  rosere, 

I  have  too  long  in  this  manere 

Left  hem  unclosed  wilfully : 

Wherefore  I  am  right  inwardly 

Sorrowfull,  and  repent  me. 

But  now  they  shall  no  lengcr  be 

Unclosed,  and  yet  I  di-ede  sore, 

I  shall  repent  ferthermore, 

For  the  game  goeth  all  amis, 

Counsaile  I  must  new  ywis, 

I  have  too  long  trusted  tliee. 

But  now  it  shall  no  lenger  bee  : 

For  he  may  best  in  every  cost 

Deceive  that  men  trusten  most : 

I  see  well  that  I  am  nigh  shent. 

But  if  I  set  my  full  entent 

Remedye  to  purvay : 

Wherefore  close  I  shall  the  way 

From  hem  that  woll  the  rose  espie. 

And  come  to  wait  me  villanie. 

For  in  good  faith  and  in  trouth 

I  woll  not  let  for  no  sleuth 

To  live  the  more  in  sikemesse, 

Do  make  anon  a  fortresse. 

Than  close  the  roses  orgood  savour  ; 

In  middes  shall  I  make  a  tour  . 

To  put  Bialacoil  in  prison, 

For  ever  I  drede  me  of  treason  ; 

I  trow  I  shall  him  keepe  so. 

That  he  shall  have  no  might  to  go 

About  to  make  compagnie 

To  hem  that  thinke  of  viUanie, 

Ne  to  no  such  as  hath  ben  here 

Afome,  and  found  in  him  good  chere. 

Which  ban  assailed  him  to  shend. 

And  with  hir  trowandise  to  blend, 

A  foole  is  eith  to  beguile. 

But  may  I  live  a  little  while. 

He  shall  forthinke  his  faire  semblaunt  '* 

And  with  that  word  came  Drede  avaun^ 
Which  was  abashed,  and  in  g^reat  fere, 
Whan  he  wist  Jelousie  was  Uiere. 
He  was  for  drede  in  such  affray. 
That  not  a  worde  durst  he  say, 
But  quaking  stood  full  still  alone 
(Till  Jelousie  his  way  was  gone) 
Save  Shame,  that  him  not  forsoke. 
Both  Drede  and  she  full  sore  quoke, 
That  at  last  Drede  abraide, 
And  to  his  cousin  Shame  saide. 

**  Shame"  (he  said)  **  in  soothfastneese. 
To  me  it  is  great  heavinesse. 
That  the  noise  so  ferre  is  go. 
And  the  slaunder  of  us  two : 
But  sithe  that  it  is  befall. 
We  may  it  not  againe  call. 
When  once  sprung  is  a  fame  : 
For  many  a  yeare  withouten  bUme 
We  have  ben,  and  many  a  day, 
For  many  an  April  and  many  a  May 
We  ban  passed,  not  ashamed. 
Till  Jelousie  hath  us  blamed 
Of  mistrust  and  aus^e^Vntk 
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Caoselesse,  wiUiout  encheson : 
Qo  we  to  DaoDger  luateiy. 
And  let  us  shew  him  openly, 
Thiit  be  hath  not  aright  wrtNigfat, 
Whan  that  he  aet  not  his  thoi^t 
To  keepe  better  the  porprise  ; 
In  his  doing  he  is  not  wise. 
He  bath  to  ns  do  great  wrong. 
That  hath  anffred  now  so  loi^ 
Bialacoil  to  have  his  will 
All  his  Instes  to  fulfill : 
He  mnst  amend  it  utterly, 
Or  els  shall  he  Tillanonsly 
Exiled  be  out  of  this  lond : 
For  he  the  wazre  may  not  withstond 
Of  JeloQsiey  nor  the  greefe, 
Sith  Bialacoil  is  at  miscbeeife." 

To  Dannger,  Shame  and  Drede  anon 
The  right  way  ben  gon  : 
The  ohorie  they  founde  hem  afome 
lining  nnder  an  hawthome. 
Under  nis  head  no  pillow  was. 
Bat  in  the  stede  a  tmsse  of  gras : 
He  slombredy  and  a  nappe  he  t^lre, 
Till  Shame  pitonsly  him  shoke, 
And  great  manace  on  him  gan  make. 

"  Why  sleepest  thou  when  thou  should  wake* 
(Quod  Shame)  "  thou  dost  us  Tillaniey 
Hlio  trusteth  thee,  he  doth  foUie, 
To  keepe  roses  or  bothums 
When  they  be  fitire  in  hir  seasons : 
Thou  art  woxe  too  faroiliere 
Where  thou  should  be  straunge  of  eherSy 
Stout  of  thy  port,  ready  to  greve : 
Thou  doest  great  folly  for  to  leve 
Bialacoil  here  in  to  call 
The  yonger  roan  to  shenden  us  all : 
Though  that  thou  sleepe,  we  may  here. 
Of  Jelousie  great  noise  here. 
Art  thou  now  late,  rise  up  and  hye, 
And  stop  soone  and  deliverlye 
AH  the  gaps  of  the  hay  ; 
Do  no  farour  I  thee  pmy : 
It  falleth  nothing  to  thy  name. 
To  make  fair  semblant,  were  thou  mayst  blame 

**  If  Bialacoil  be  sweet  and  free, 
Dogged  and  fell  thou  shuldest  bee, 
Froward  and  outragious  ywis, 
A  chorle  chauugeih  that  cmteis  is : 
This  hare  I  heurd  oft  in  saying. 
That  man  may  for  no  daunting 
Make  a  sparliauke  of  a  bosarde : 
All  men  hold  thee  for  musarde, 
That  debonaire  have  founden  thee, 
It  sitteth  thee  nought  curteis  to  bee. 
To  do  men  pleasaunce  or  servise. 
In  thee  it  is  recreaundise  : 
Let  thy  werkes  ferre  and  nere 
Be  like  thy  name,  which  is  Daungere." 

Then  all  abashed  in  shewing, 
Anon  spake  Drede,  right  thus  saying, 
And  said,  "  Daunger,  I  drede  me. 
That  thou  ne  wolt  besie  be 
To  keepe  that  thou  liast  to  keepe. 
When  thou  shuldest  wake,  tliou  art  asleepe : 
Thou  shait  be  greeved  certaiiiel  v. 
If  thee  aspie  Jelousy, 


Or  if  he  finde  thee  in  blame. 
He  hath  to  day  assailed  Shame, 
And  chased  away  with  great  manatw 
Bialacoil  out  of  this  place, 
And  sweareth  shortly  that  he  shah 
Enclose  him  in  a  sturdy  wall ; 
And  all  is  for  thy  wickednesse. 
For  that  thee  faileth  straungenesse  ; 
Thme  herte  I  trow  be  failed  all ; 
Thoa  shalt  repent  in  n>eciall. 
If  Jelousie  the  soothe  knew, 
Thou  shalt  forthinke,  and  sore  rew." 

With  that  the  chorle  his  dubbe  gan  shake^ 
Fhxming  his  eyen  gan  to  make. 
And  hidous  cbere,  as  man  in  nge^ 
For  ire  he  brent  in  his  visage  : 
Whan  that  he  heard  him  blamed  so, 
He  said,  *<-Ont  of  my  witte  I  go. 
To  be  discomfite  I  have  great  wrong, 
CerteSy  I  have  now  lired  too  long, 
Sith  I  may  not  this  closer  keepe, 
All  qnicke  I  would  be  dolven  deepe. 
If  any  man  shall  more  repaire 
Into  this  garden  for  foule  or  faire. 
Mine  herte  for  ire  gothe  afere^ 
That  I  let  any  eotre  here, 
I  have  doe  foily  now  I  see, 
But  now  it  shall  amended  be. 
Who  setteth  foot  here  any  more. 
Truly  he  shall  repent  it  sore. 
For  no  man  more  into  this  place 
Of  me  to  enter  shall  have  grace. 
Lever  I  had  with  swerdes  twaine, 
Throuehout  mine  herte,  in  every  value 
Perced  to  be,  with  many  a  wound. 
Than  sleuth  should  in  me  be  found  : 
From  henceforth  by  night  or  day, 
I  shall  defend  it  if  I  may 
Withouten  any  exception 
Of  cache  manner  condition, 
And  if  I  it  any  man  graunt, 
Holdeth  me  for  rccreaunt." 

Then  Daunger  on  his  feet  gan  stond. 

And  bent  a  burden  in  hb  bond. 

Wroth  in  his  ire  ne  left  he  nought. 

But  through  the  verger  he  hath  sought, 

If  he  might  find  hole  or  trace, 

Where  through  that  me  mote  forth  by  paeep 

Or  any  gappe,  he  did  it  close. 

That  no  man  might  touch  a  rose 

Of  the  roser  all  about, 

He  shetteth  every  man  without. 

Thus  day  by  day  Daunger  is  word. 
More  wonderfuU  and  more  divers, 
And  feller  eke  than  ever  he  was. 
For  him  full  oft  I  sing  alas, 
For  I  ne  may  nought  through  his  ire 
Recover  that  I  most  desire  : 
Biine  herte  alas  woll  brest  atwo. 
For  Bialacoil  I  wratlied  so  : 
For  certainly  in  every  member 
I  quake,  when  I  me  remember 
Of  the  bothum,  which  I  would 
Full  oft  a  day  seene  and  behold. 
And  when  I  thinke  upon  the  kisee, 
And  how  muche  joy  and  blisse, 
I  had  through  the  savour  swete. 
For  want  of  it  I  grone  and  grete : 
Me  thiuketh  I  fele  yet  i"  »«•'  nose 
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The  swete  savour  of  the  rose. 

And  now  I  wote  that  I  mote  go 

So  ferre  the  fresh  iloures  fi-o, 

To  me  full  welcome  were  the  death. 

Absence  thereof  (alas)  mo  sleeili, 

For  whylome  with  this  rose^  alas, 

I  touched  nose,  month,  and  face, 

But  now  the  death  I  must  abido  ; 

But  Love  consent  another  tide. 

That  ones  I  touch  may  and  kisse, 

I  trow  ray  paine  shall  never  lisse  ; 

Thereon  is  all  my  covetise, 

Which  brent  my  heart  in  many  wise. 

Now  shall  repaii'e  agatne  sighing. 

Long  watch  on  nights,  and  no  sleeping, 

Thought  in  wishing,  turment,  and  wo. 

With  many  a  turning  to  and  fro. 

That  lialfe  my  paine  I  cannot  tell. 

For  1  am  fallen  into  Hell, 

From  paradise  and  wealth,  the  more 

My  turment  greveth  more  and  moi*c, 

Aanoyeth  now  the  bittemesse. 

That  I  tofonie  have  felt  sweetnesse. 

And  Wicked  Tongue,  through  his  falsliodei 

Causeth  all  my  wo  and  drede. 

On  me  he  lieth  a  pitous  cliarge. 

Because  his  tongue  was  too  large. 

Now  it  is  time  shortly  that  I 
Tell  you  something  of  Jelousie, 
Tluit  was  in  great  suspection  : 
About  him  left  he  no  mason. 
That  stone  could  lay,  ne  querrour^ 
He  hired  hem  to  make  a  tour  : 
And  first  the  roses  for  to  keepe. 
About  hem  made  he  a  ditch  dcepe. 
Right  wonder  large,  and  also  brode. 
Upon  the  whiche  also  stode 
Of  squared  stone  a  sturdy  wall, 
Which  on  a  cragge  was  founded  all. 
And  right  great  thicknesse  eke  it  bare, 
About  it  was  founded  square 
An  hundred  fadomo  on  every  side. 
It  was  all  liche  long  and  wide, 
Least  any  time  it  were  assailed. 
Full  well  about  it  was  battailed, 
And  round  environ  eke  were  set 
Full  many  a  rich  and  faire  toumet. 
At  every  coracr  of  this  wall 
Was  set  a  tour  full  principall, 
And  everiche  had  without  fable 
A  portcullise  defensable 
To  keepe  off  enemies,  and  to  greve. 
That  there  hir  furce  would  prove. 

And  eke  amjdde  this  purprise 
Was  made  a  tour  of  great  maistrise, 
A  fairer  saugh  no  man  with  sight. 
Large  and  wide,  and  of  great  might. 
They  dradde  none  assaut. 
Of  ginne,  gonne,  nor  skaffaut. 
The  temprure  of  the  mortere 
Was  made  of  liquor  wonder  dci*e. 
Of  quicke  lime  persaunt  and  egre. 
The  which  was  tempi*ed  with  vinegi-e. 

The  stone  was  hard  of  adamaunt. 
Whereof  they  made  the  fouudeniaunt. 
The  toure  was  round  made  in  compas. 
In  all  this  world  no  richer  was, 
Ne  better  ordained  therewithal!. 
About  the  tour  was  made  a  wall, 
So  that  betwixt  that  and  the  tour. 


Roses  were  set  of  sweet  savour. 
With  many  roses  that  they  berc. 
And  eke  within  the  castle  were 
Springolds,  gonnes,  bowes,  and  archeiti. 
And  eke  about  at  comers 
Men  seine  over  the  wall  stond 
Great  engines,  who  wei*e  liere  bond, 
And  in  the  kernels  here  and  there. 
Of  arblasters  great  plentie  were. 
None  armour  might  hir  stroke  withstond| 
It  were  folly  to  prease  to  bond  ; 
Without  the  diche  were  listes  made. 
With  wall  battailed  large  and  brade. 
For  men  and  horse  slioiild  not  attaino 
Too  nigh  the  diche  over  the  plaine. 
Thus  Jelousie  hath  environ 
Sette  about  his  gamison 
With  walles  round,  and  diche  deepcy 
Onely  the  roser  for  to  keepe. 
And  Daunger  early  and  late 
The  keyes  kept  of  the  utter  gate. 
The  which  opened  toward  the  east, 
And  he  had  with  him  at  least 
Thirtie  servants  echone  by  name. 

That  other  gate  kept  Shame, 
Which  opened,  as  it  was  couth. 
Toward  the  parte  of  the  south, 
Sergeaunts  assigned  were  her  to 
Full  many,  her  will  for  to  do. 
Than  Drede  had  in  her  baillie 
The  keeping  of  the  constablerie. 
Toward  the  north  I  undei'stond. 
That  opened  upon  the  left  bond. 
The  which  for  nothing  may  be  sore, 
But  if  she  doe  busie  cure 
Early  on  morrow  and  also  late. 
Strongly  to  shette  and.barre  the  gate  : 
Of  every  thing  that  she  may  see, 
Drede  is  aferde,  where  so  she  bee. 
For  with  a  puffe  of  little  wind, 
Drede  is  astouied  in  her  mind. 
Therefore  for  stealing  of  the  rose, 
I  rede  her  nat  the  yate  unclose, 
A  foules  flight  would  make  her  flee, 
And  eke  a  shaddow  if  she  it  see. 

Than  Wicked  Tongue  full  of  cnvle. 
With  souldiours  of  Normandie, 
As  he  that  causeth  all  debate. 
Was  keeper  of  the  fourth  gate. 
And  also  to  the  tother  three. 
He  went  full  ofte  for  to  see. 
When  his  lotte  was  to  walke  a  night. 
His  instrumentes  would  he  dight. 
For  to  blowe  and  make  soune, 
Ofter  than  he  hath  enchesoune. 
And  walken  oft  upon  the  wall, 
Comers  and  wickettes  over  all. 
Full  narrow  searchen  and  espie  ; 
Though  he  nought  fond,  yet  would  he  Ik 
Discordaunt  ever  fro  amionie, 
And  dlssoned  from  melodic, 
Controve  he  would,  and  foule  faile. 
With  hornepipes  of  Cornewaile. 
In  floytes  made  he  discordaunce. 
And  in  his  musicke  with  mischaunoo. 
He  would  seine  with  notes  newe. 
That  he  fond  no  woman  trew, 
Ne  that  he  saw  never  in  his  life. 
Unto  her  busbond  a  trew  wife  : 
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Ne  none  so  full  of  honeste, 
That  she  nill  laugh  and  merry  be, 
Whan  that  she  heaieth  or  may  espie 
A  man  speaken  of  lecherie. 
Everiche  of  hem  hath  some  vice, 
One  is  dishonest,  another  is  nice, 
If  one  be  full  of  villanie, 
Another  with  a  licorous  eie, 
If  one  be  full  of  wantonnesse, 
Another  is  a  chideresse. 

Thus  Wicked  tong,  God  yeve  liira  sliame, 
Can  put  hem  everichone  in  blame. 
Without  desert  and  causelesse. 
He  lieth,  though  they  ben  guiltlesse  ; 
I  have  pity  to  seene  the  sorrow, 
That  waketh  both  even  and  morrow, 
To  innocents  doth  such  grevaunce, 
I  pray  God  ycve  him  evill  cbauuce, 
That  he  ever  so  busie  is. 
Of  any  woman  to  seine  amis. 

Eke  Jelousie  God  confound, 
Thftt  luth  made  a  tonre  so  round. 
And  made  about  a  garison. 
To  sette  Bialacoil  in  pris(»n. 
The  which  is  shette  there  in  the  tour, 
Full  long  to  holde  there  sojour. 
There  for  live  in  pennaunce. 
And  for  to  do  him  more  grevaunce, 
Which  hath  ordained  Jelousie, 
An  olde  vecko  for  to  spie 
The  manner  of  his  govemaunce, 
The  which  devil  1  in  her  enfaunce 
Had  learned  of  Loves  art, 
And  of  his  plays  tooke  her  part. 
She  was  expert  in  his  servise, 
She  knew  each  wrenche  and  every  gise 
Of  love,  and  every  wile. 
It  was  hard  her  to  beguile. 

Of  Bi&lacoil  she  tooke  aye  hede, 
That  ever  he  liveth  in  wo  and  drcde, 
He  kept  him  coy  and  eke  privee, 
Least  in  him  she  hadde  see 
Any  folly  countenance, 
For  she  knew  all  the  old  daunce. 

And  after  this,  whan  Jelousie 
Had  Bialacoil  in  his  baillie. 
And  shette  him  up  that  was  so  free, 
For  sure  of  him  he  would  bee, 
He  trusteth  sore  in  his  castell. 
The  strong  werke  him  liketh  well, 
He  dradde  nat  that  no  glotons 
Should  steale  his  roses  or  bothoms, 
The  roses  weren  assured  all 
Defenced  with  the  strong  wall^ 
Now  Jelousie  full  well  may  be 
Of  drede  devoid  in  liberte. 
Whether  that  he  sleepe  or  wake, 
For  of  his  roses  may  none  be  take. 

But  I  (alas)  now  moume  shall, 

Because  I  was  without  the  wall, 

Full  muche  dole  and  mono  I  made. 

Who  had  wist  what  wo  I  hade, 

I  trow  he  would  have  had  pite. 

Love  too  dcare  had  solde  me 

The  good  that  of  his  love  had  I, 

I  went  about  it  all  queintly, 

But  now  through  doubling  of  my  paine 

I  sec  he  woU  it  sell  againe. 

And  me  a  new  bargaine  lere, 


The  which  all  out  the  more  is  dere, 
For  the  sol  lace  that  I  have  lome, 
Than  I  had  it  never  aforne ; 
Certaine  I  am  full  like  indeed 
To  him  that  cast  in  earth  his  seed. 
And  hath  joy  of  the  new  springing, 
Whan  it  greenetli  in  the  ginning, 
And  is  also  faire  and  fresh  of  flour, 
Lustie  to  seene,  swoto  of  odour. 
But  ere  he  it  in  hb  sheves  shere. 
May  fall  a  weather  tliat  shall  it  dere. 
And  make  it  to  fade  and  fall. 
The  stalke,  the  greine,  and  floures  all. 
That  to  the  tiller  is  fordone. 
The  hope  that  he  had  too  soone  : 
I  drede  certaine  that  so  fare  I, 
For  hope  and  travaile  sikerly 
Ben  me  beraft  all  with  a  stomie. 
The  floure  nill  seden  of  my  coruCy 
For  Love  liath  so  avaunced  me, 
When  I  began  my  privite. 
To  Bialacoil  all  for  to  tell. 
Whom  I  ne  found  froward  ne  fell. 
But  tooke  agree  all  whole  my  play  ; 
But  Love  is  of  so  hard  assay. 
That  all  at  ones  he  reved  me, 
Whan  I  weent  best  aboven  to  have  be. 

It  is  of  Love,  as  of  Fortune, 
That  chaungetli  oft,  and  nill  contune. 
Which  whylome  well  of  folke  smile. 
And  glombe  on  hem  another  while. 
Now  friend,  now  foe,  shalt  her  feele. 
For  a  twinckling  toumeth  her  wheele. 

She  can  writhe  her  head  away, 
This  is  tlie  concourse  of  her  play, 
She  can  areise  that  docth  mounie. 
And  whirle  adoune,  and  overtourne 
Who  sitteth  highest,  but  ns  her  lust, 
A  foole  is  he  that  woll  her  trust, 
For  it  is  I  that  am  come  doun 
Through  charge  and  revolutioun, 
Sith  Bialacoil  mote  fro  me  twin, 
Shette  in  her  prison  yonde  within, 
His  absence  at  mine  lierte  I  fele, 
For  all  my  joy  and  all  mine  liele 
Wais  in  him  and  in  the  rose. 
That  but  you  will,  which  him  doeth  dofidj 
Open,  that  I  may  him  see, 
Love  woll  not  that  I  cured  bee 
Of  the  paines  that  I  endure. 
Nor  of  my  cruell  aventurc. 

Au,  Bialacoil  mine  owne  dere, 
Though  thou  be  now  a  prisonere, 
Keepe  at  least  tliine  hertc  to  me, 
And  suffer  nat  that  it  daunted  be, 
Ne  let  not  Jealousie  in  his  rage, 
Putten  thine  heart  in  no  servage, 
Although  he  chastice  thee  without. 
And  make  thy  bodie  unto  him  lout, 
Have  herte  as  hard  as  Dianinunt, 
Stedfast,  and  naught  pliaunt : 
In  prison  though  thy  bodie  bee 
At  large  keepe  thine  herte  free, 
A  true  herte  will  not  plie 
For  no  manace  that  it  may  drie. 
If  Jelousie  doeth  thee  painc, 
Quite  him  his  wile  thus  agaiiie, 
To  venge  thee  at  least  in  thought. 
If  other  way  thou  maiest  nought, 
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And  in  this  wise  subtelly 

Worch|  and  winne  the  maistrie. 

But  yet  I  am  in  great  affray, 

Least  thou  doe  nat  as  I  say, 

I  drede  thou  canst  me  great  maugre, 

That  thou  emprtsoned  art  for  me, 

But  that  nat  for  my  trespas. 

For  through  me  never  discovered  was 

Yet  thing  that  ought  be  secre  : 

Well  more  a^poie  is  in  me, 

Than  is  in  Thee  of  thismischaunce, 

For  I  endure  more  hanl  {tenaunce 

Than  any  can  saine  or  thinke, 

That  for  the  sorrow  almost  I  siuke, 

Whan  I  remember  me  of  my  wo, 

Full  nigh  out  of  my  witte  I  go. 

Inwiu^  mine  herte  I  feele  blede, 
For  comfortlesse  the  death  I  drede, 
Owe  I  nat  well  to  have  dbtresse, 
Wlian  false,  through  hir  wickednesse. 
And  traitours,  tliat  am  envious. 
To  noien  mo  be  so  coragious. 

Ah,  Bialacoil  full  well  I  pee. 
That  they  hem  shape  to  deceive  thee. 
To  make  thee  buxom  to  hir  law, 
And  with  hir  corde  thee  to  draw 
Where  so  hem  Inst,  right  at  hir  will, 
I  drede  they  have  thee  brought  theretill : 
Without  comfort,  the  thought  me  slectli. 
This  game  would  brine  me  to  my  death, 
For  if  your  good  will  I  lese, 
I  mote  be  dead,  I  may  not  chese. 
And  if  that  thou  foryete  me, 
Mine  herte  shall  never  in  liking  be. 
Nor  elswhere  find  sollace. 
If  I  be  put  out  of  your  grace. 
As  it  shall  never  ben  I  hope. 
Than  should  I  fall  in  wanhope. 

Alas,  in  wanhope,  nay  parde. 
For  I  woll  never  dbpaired  be ; 
If  Hope  roe  faile,  than  am  I 
Ungracious  and  unworthy ; 
In  Hope  I  woll  comforted  be. 
For  Love,  when  he  betaught  her  me, 
Saied,  that  Hope  where  so  I  go. 
Should  aye  be  relees  to  my  wo. 

But  what  and  she  my  bales  bete. 
And  be  to  roe  curteis  and  swete  t 
She  is  in  nothing  full  certaine. 
Lovers  she  put  m  full  great  paine, 
And  maketh  hero  with  wo  to  dele. 
Her  faire  beheste  deceiveth  fele. 
For  she  woll  behote  sikerly. 
And  fallen  after  utterly. 

Ah,  that  is  a  full  noyous  thing, 
For  many  a  lover  in  loving 
Hangeth  upon  her,  and  trusteth  fast. 
Which  lese  hir  travaile  at  the  last 

Of  thing  to  common  she  wot  right  nought. 
Therefore  if  it  be  wisely  sought. 
Her  coonaaile  follie  is  to  take. 
Fur  many  times,  when  she  woll  make 
A  full  good  sillogisme,  I  drede, 
That  jJierward  there  shall  indede 
F<illow  an  evill  conclusion. 
This  put  roe  in  confusion. 
For  roany  times  I  have  it  scene. 
That  many  have  beguiled  beene. 
For  trust  that  they  have  set  in  hope^ 
Which  fell  hem  afterward  a  slope. 


But  nathelcsse  yet  gladly  she  would, 
That  he  that  woll  him  with  her  hold. 
Had  all  times  her  purpose  clere. 
Without  deceit  any  where, 
That  she  desireth  sikerly  ; 
Whan  I  her  blamed,  I  did  folly  ; 
But  what  availeth  her  good  will. 
Whan  she  ne  may  staunch  my  stound  ill, 
That  helpeth  little  that  she  may  do. 
Or  take  behest  unto  my  wo  : 
And  heste  certaine  in  uo  wise, 
Without  yfete  is  not  to  preise. 

When  heste  and  deed  asunder  vary. 
They  doen  a  gi*eat  contrary  ; 
Thus  am  I  posted  up  and  doun 
With  dole,  thought,  and  confusioun. 
Of  my  desease  there  is  no  number, 
Daunger  and  Shame  me  encumber, 
Drede  also,  and  Jelousie, 
And  Wicked  Tongue  full  of  envie, 
Of  which  the  sharpe  and  cruell  ire 
Full  oft  me  put  in  great  mattire  ; 
They  have  my  joie  fully  let, 
Sith  Bialacoil  they  have  beshet 
Fro  me  in  prison  wickedly. 
Whom  I  love  so  entierly. 
That  it  w^oU  my  bane  bee. 
But  I  the  sooner  may  him  see. 

And  yet  moi'eover  worst  of  all, 
There  is  set  to  keepe,  foule  her  befall, 
A  rimpled  vecke  ferre  ronne  in  rage, 
Frouning  and  yellow  in  her  visage, 
Which  in  await  lieth  day  and  night, 
That  none  of  him  may  have  a  sight. 

Now  mote  my  sorrow  enforced  be. 
Full  sooth  it  is,  that  Love  yafe  me 
Three  wonder  yeftes  of  his  grace. 
Which  I  have  lome,  now  in  this  place, 
Sith  they  ne  male  without  drede 
Helpen  but  little,  who  taketh  hede  : 
For  her  availeth  no  Sweet  Thought, 
And  Sweet  Si)eech  helpetli  right  n(»uglit. 
The  third  was  called  Sweet  Looking, 
That  now  is  lome  without  lesing. 

Yeftes  were  faire,  but  nat  for  thy 
They  helpe  me  but  simply. 
But  Bialacoil  loosed  bee 
To  gone  at  large  and  to  be  free. 
For  him  my  life  lieth  all  in  dout. 
But  if  he  come  the  rather  out 

Alas,  I  trow  it  woll  nat  beene. 
For  how  should  I  evermore  him  scene  1 
He  may  nat  out,  and  that  is  wrong. 
Because  the  toure  is  so  strong. 
How  should  he  out,  or  by  whose  pi*owe8S6 
Of  so  strong  a  forteresse  ? 

By  me  certaine  it  nill  be  do, 
God  wote  I  have  no  wit  thereto. 
But  well  I  wote  I  was  in  I'age, 
When  I  to  Love  did  homage  ; 
Who  was  the  cause  (in  sooth fastnesse) 
But  her  selfe  dame  Idleuesse  t 
Which  me  conveide  through  faire  piiiiere 
To  enter  into  tliat  faire  vergere  : 
She  was  to  blame  me  to  leve. 
The  which  now  doeth  me  sore  grcve, 
A  fooles  word  is  nought  to  trow, 
Ne  worth  an  apple  for  to  low. 
Men  should  hem  snibbe  bitted^  ^ 
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At  prime  temps  of  his  folly  : 
I  was  a  foole,  and  she  me  leved, 
Through  whom  I  am  right  nought  releved. 
She  accomplished  all  my  will. 
That  now  me  greveth  wonder  ill. 

Reason  me  saied  what  should  fall, 
A  foole  my  selfe  I  may  well  call, 
That  love  aside  I  had  not  laied, 
And  trowed  that  dame  Reason  saied. 
Reason  had  both  skill  and  richt, 
When  she  me  blamed  with  all  her  might 
To  meddle  of  love,  that  hath  me  ahent. 
But  certaine  now  I  woll  repent. 

And  should  I  repent  f    Nay  parde, 

A  false  traitour  then  should  I  be. 

The  devils  engins  would  me  take. 

If  I  Love  would  forsake, 

Or  Bialacoil  fably  betray. 

Should  I  at  mischeefe  hate  him  f  nay, 

Sith  he  now  for  liis  oourtesie 

Is  in  prison  of  Jelousie  ; 

Courtesie  certaine  did  he  me, 

So  much,  that  it  may  not  yolden  be, 

When  he  the  haid  passon  me  lete. 

To  kisse  the  rose,  laire  and  swete. 

Should  I  therefore  conne  him  maugre  t 

Nay  certainely,  it  shall  nat  be. 

For  Love  shall  never  (yeve  God  will) 

Here  of  me,  through  word  or  will. 

Offence  or  complaint  more  or  lesse. 

Neither  of  Hope  nor  Idlenesse  : 

For  certes,  it  were  wrong  4hat  I 

Hated  hem  for  hir  courtesie. 

There  is  not  els,  but  suffer  and  thinkej 

And  waken  whan  I  should  wiuke. 

Abide  in  hope,  till  Love  through  chaonee 

Send  me  succour  or  allegeaunce, 

Expectaunt  aye  till  I  may  mete. 

To  ^etten  mercie  of  that  swete. 

Whilome  I  thinke  how  Love  to  mee 
Saied  he  would  take  at  greo 
My  service,  if  uni>atience 
Caused  me  to  doen  offence  : 
He  saied,  **  In  thanke  I  shall  it  take. 
And  high  roaister  eke  thee  make. 
If  wickednesse  ne  reve  it  thee, 
But  soone  I  trow  that  shall  nat  bee." 
These  were  his  wordes  by  and  by. 
It  seemed  he  loved  me  ti'ucly. 

Now  is  there  not  but  serve  him  wele, 
If  that  I  thinke  his  thanke  to  fele. 
My  good,  mine  harme,  lithe  hole  in  me, 
In  Love  may  no  defaut  be. 
For  true  Love  ne  failed  never  man  : 
Soothly  the  faute  mote  needs  than 
As  God  forbide,  be  found  in  me. 
And  how  it  commeth,  I  cannot  see. 
Now  let  it  gone  as  it  may  go. 
Whether  Love  woll  succour  me  or  alo. 
He  may  do  hole  on  me  his  will, 
I  am  so  sore  bound  him  till, 
Fi*om  his  service  I  may  not  flene. 
For  life  and  death  withouten  wene 
Is  in  his  liond,  I  may  nat  chese, 
He  may  me  doe  both  winne  and  lese^ 
And  sith  so  sore  he  doth  mc  greve, 
Yet  if  my  lust  he  \vould  acheve, 
To  Bialacoil  goodly  to  be. 


I  yeve  no  force  what  fell  on  me  : 
For  though  I  die,  as  I  mote  nede, 
I  pray  Love  of  his  goodlyhede. 
To  Bialacoil  doe  gentlenesse. 
For  whom  I  live  in  such  distrease. 
That  I  mote  dien  for  penaunce. 
But  first,  without  repentaunce, 
I  woll  me  confesse  in  good  entent, 
And  make  in  hast  my  testament. 
As  lovers  doen  that  feelen  smart : 
To  Bialacoil  leave  I  mine  hert« 
All  hole,  without  departing. 
Or  doublenesse  of  repentuig. 

OOMENT  RAISON  VIENT  A  L*A1fANT« 

Thus  as  I  made  my  passage 
In  complaint,  and  in  crueU  rage. 
And  I  not  where  to  finde  a  leche. 
That  couth  unto  mine  helping  eche, 
Suddainely  againe  comen  doun 
Out  of  her  toure  I  saw  Reasoun, 
Discreet  and  wise,  and  full  pleasauni. 
And  of  her  port  full  avenaunt ; 
The  right  waie  she  tooke  to  me, 
Which  stood  in  gret  perplexite 
That  was  poshed  in  every  side. 
That  I  n'ist  where  I  might  abide. 
Till  she  demurely  sad  of  chere 
Saied  to  me  as  she  came  nere. 

**  Mine  owne  friend,  art  thou  greved. 
How  b  this  quarrell  yet  atcheved 
Of  Loves  side  t    Anone  me  tell. 
Hast  thou  not  yet  of  love  thy  fill  t 
Art  thou  nat  wearie  of  thy  service 
That  thee  hath  in  suche  wise  t 

<*  What  joy  hast  thou  ui  thy  loving  t 
Is  it  sweet  or  bitter  thing  t 
Canst  thou  yet  chese,  let  me  see. 
What  best  thy  succour  might  bee  f 

<*  Thou  servest  a  full  noble  lord. 
That  maketh  thee  thrall  for  thy  reward. 
Which  aye  reneweth  thy  tourment. 
With  folly  80  he  hath  thee  blent ; 
Thou  fell  in  mischeefe  thilke  day. 
When  thou  diddest  the  sooth  to  say 
Obeisaunce  and  eke  homage 
Thou  wroughtcst  nothing  as  the  sage  ; 
When  thou  became  his  liege  man. 
Thou  diddest  a  great  foUie  than  ; 
Thou  wistest  nat  what  fell  thereto, 
With  what  lord  thou  haddest  to  do. 
If  thou  haddest  him  well  kuow 
Thou  haddest  nought  be  brought  so  low. 
For  if  thou  wiste  what  it  were. 
Thou  n'oldest  serve  him  halfe  a  yere, 
Nat  a  weeke,  nor  halfe  a  day, 
Ne  yet  an  houre  without  delay  : 
Ne  never  yloved  paramours. 
His  lordship  is  so  full  of  shours : 
Knowest  him  ought !" 

L*AMAUNT.  **  Ye,  dame,  pardeb" 

Raisoun.  "  Nay,  nay."  L'amaunt.  **  Yes  I." 
Raisoun.  •*  Wherefore  let  see." 

L'amaunt.  "  Of  that  he  saied  I  should  be 
Glad  to  have  such  lord  as  he 
And  maister  of  such  seignorie." 
Raisoun.  "  Knowe«t  him  no  more  1 " 
L*amaunt.  "  Nay,  certes,  I, 

Save  that  he  yafc  me  rules  thei'e. 
And  went  his  way  I  nist  wl'<ei*e« 
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Which  long  is  likely  to  cotitune, 
Whan  will  and  goods  been  in  commune^ 
Grounded  by  Gods  ordinaunce, 
Hoole  without  discordaunce. 
With  hem  holding  commaunce 
Of  all  her  good  in  chaiite, 
That  there  be  none  f  xcepticmn. 
Through  chaunging  of  ententioun, 
That  each  helpe  other  at  her  nede, 
And  wisely  hele  both  word  and  dede, 
True  of  raeantng,  devotdc  of  sloutli, 
For  wit  is  nought  without  trouth  : 
So  that  the  tone  dare  all  his  thought 
Saine  to  his  friend,  and  spara  nought. 
As  to  himselfe  without  dreding, 
To  be  discovered  by  wreiyng. 
For  ghid  is  that  conjunction, 
Whan  there  is  none  suspection, 
Whom  they  would  prove 
That  true  and  perfite  weren  in  love  : 
For  no  man  may  be  amiable, 
But  if  he  be  80  firroe  and  stable, 
TImt  fortune  change  him  not  ne  blinde, 
But  that  his  friend  al way  him  finde, 
Botli  poore  and  riohe  in  o  state  : 
For  if  his  friend  through  any  gate, 
Woll  complaine  of  his  poverte, 
He  should  not  bide  so  long,  till  he 
Of  his  helping  him  require, 
For  good  deed  done  tlirough  praiero 
Is  sold  aqd  bought  too  deere  ywis 
To  herte  that  of  great  valour  is. 
For  herte  fulfilled  of  geutlenesse. 
Can  evill  denieane  his  disti*e8se. 
And  man  that  worthy  is  of  name. 
To  asken  often  hath  great  shame. 

*<  A  good  man  brenneth  in  his  thought, 
For  shame  when  he  asketh  ought, 
IJe  hath  great  tliought,and  diiedeth  aie 
For  his  disease  when  he  shall  praie 
His  friend,  least  that  he  warned  be 
Till  that  he  preve  his  Htabilitie  : 
But  when  that  he  hath  founden  one 
That  trustie  is  and  true  as  stone. 
And  assayed  him  at  all. 
And  found  him  stedfust  as  a  wall. 
And  of  his  friendship  be  cei*taiue. 
He  shall  him  ehew  both  joy  and  paine, 
And  all  that  he  dare  thiuke  or  say. 
Without  shame,  as  he  well  may, 
For  how  should  he  ashamed  be. 
Of  such  one  as  I  told  thee  ? 
For  whan  he  wote  his  secret  thought. 
The  third  shall  know  thereof  right  nought. 
For  twey  in  number  is  l)et  than  three, 
In  everie  counsaile  and  secree  : 
Repreve  he  dredetli  never  a  dele. 
Who  that  beset  his  wordes  wele. 
For  everie  wise  man  out  of  di'ede. 
Can  keepe  his  tongue  till  he  see  nede. 

**  And  fooles  cannot  hold  hir  tongue, 
A  fooles  bell  is  soone  ronge, 
Yet  shall  a  ti-ue  friend  doe  more 
To  hel])e  his  fellow  of  his  sore. 
And  succour  him  whan  he  hath  need 
In  all  that  he  may  done. indeed. 
And  gladder  that  he  him  pleasetli 
Than  his  felowe  that  he  eiisetli, 
And  if  he  doe  not  his  request, 
fie  shall  as  muche  him  molest 


As  his  felowe,  for  that  he 
May  not  fulfill  his  volunte 
Fully,  as  he  hath  required  ;     , 
If  both  tlio  hertes  love  Iiath  fired 
Joy  and  woe  they  shall  depart. 
And  take  evenly  each  his  pait, 
Halfe  his  annoy  he  sliall  have  aie, 
And  com  forte  what  that  he  may, 
And  of  this  blisse  part  shall  he. 
If  love  woll  departed  be. 

**  And  whilom  of  this  unitie 
Spake  TuUius  in  a  ditie. 
And  should  maken  his  request 
Unto  his  friend,  that  is  honest. 
And  he  goodly  sliould  it  fulfill. 
But  it  the  more  were  out  of  skill, 
And  otherwise  not  graunt  tliereto, 
Except  onely  in  causes  two. 

**  If  men  his  friend  to  death  would  drive 
Let  him  be  busie  to  save  his  live. 

^  Also  it  men  wollen  hem  assaile, 
Of  liis  worship  to  make  him  faile 
And  hindren  him  of  his  renoun. 
Let  him  with  full  ententioun. 
His  dever  done  in  each  degree 
That  his  friend  ne  shamed  be. 

<*  In  this  two  case  with  his  might. 
Taking  no  keepe  to  skill  nor  right. 
As  fiunre  as  love  may  him  excuse. 
This  ought  no  manne  to  refuse. 

«  This  iQve  that  I  have  told  to  thee 
Is  nothing  contrarie  to  mee. 
This  woll  I  that  thou  follow  wele. 
And  leave  the  otlier  evene  dele. 
This  love  to  vertue  all  atteiideth. 
The  tother  fooles  blent  and  shendetb. 

"  Another  love  also  there  is, 
Tliat  is  contrarie  unto  this, 
Which  desire  is  so  constrained 
Tliat  is  but  will  fained  ; 
Away  fro  trouth  it  doth  so  varie 
Tliat  to  good  love  it  is  contrarie ; 
For  it  maymeth  in  many  wise 
Sicke  hertes  with  covetise  ; 
All  in  winning  and  in  profite. 
Such  love  setteth  his  delite  : 
This  love  so  hangeth  in  balaunce 
That  if  it  leae  his  hope  perchaunce, 
Of  lucre,  tliat  he  is  set  upon, 
It  woll  faile,  and  quench  anon. 
For  no  man  may  be  amorous, 
Ne  in  his  living  vertuous, 
But  he  love  more  in  mood 
Men  for  hem  selfe  than  for  hir  good  ; 
For  love  that  profite  doth  abide. 
Is  false,  and  hidetli  not  in  no  tide. 
Love  commeth  of  dame  Fortune, 
Tliat  little  while  woll  contune. 
For  it  shall  chaungen  wonders  soone 
And  take  eclips  as  the  Moone. 
Whan  she  is  from  us  let 
Tlirough  Earth,  that  betwixt  is  set 
The  Sunne  and  her,  as  it  may  fall. 
Be  it  in  partie,  or  in  all ; 
The  shadow  maketh  her  beames  merke 
And  her  horaes  to  shew  derkc. 
That  pai*t  where  she  hath  lost  lier  light 
Of  Phebus  fully,  and  the  sight. 
Till  whan  the  sliadow  is  overpast. 
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Mine  herte  foryetetli  thereof  right  noight, 

It  is  80  writen  in  my  thought, 

And  deepc  graven  it  is  so  tender 

That  all  hy  herte  I  can  it  render, 

And  rede  it  over  communely, 

But  to  my  selfe  lewdest  am  I. 

**  But  sith  ye  love  discriven  so 
And  lacke  and  preise  it  bothe  two 
DefineUi  it  into  this  letter, 
That  I  may  thinke  on  it  the  better  : 
For  I  heard  never  defined  here, 
And  wilfully  I  would  it  lero." 

RAISOUN. 

"If  love  be  searched  well  and  sought 
It  is  a  sickenesse  of  the  thought 
Annexed  and  knedde  betwixt  tweine, 
With  male  and  female  with  o  cheine, 
So  freely  that  bindeth,  yet  they  n*ill  twinne, 
Wheder  so  thereof  they  lese  or  winne  : 
The  roote  springeth  through  hot  brenning 
Into  disordinate  desiring, 
For  to  kissen  and  embrace, 
And  at  hir  lust  them  to  solace, 
Of  other  tiling  love  retcheth  nought 
But  setteth  hir  herte  and  all  hir  thought. 
More  for  delectatioun 
Than  any  procreatioun 
Of  other  fruit  by  engendmre  : 
Wliich  love,  to  God  is  not  pleasure, 
For  of  hir  body  fruit  to  get 
They  yeve  no  force,  tliey  are  so  set 
Upon  delight  to  play  in  fere. 
And  some  have  also  this  manere. 
To  fainen  hem  for  love  seke, 
Such  love  I  preise  not  at  a  leke. 
For  paramours  they  doe  but  faine. 
To  love  truely  they  disdaine, 
They  falsen  ladies  traitorously. 
And  sweme  hem  othes  utterly, 
With  many  a  leasing,  and  many  a  fable. 
And  all  the  finden  deceivable. 

**  And  wh^n  they  han  hir  lust  gotten 
The  bote  ernes  they  all  foryetten  ; 
Women  the  harme  buyen  full  sore  : 
But  men  thus  thinken  evem^ore, 
The  lasse  harme  is,  so  moto  I  thee. 
Deceive  them,  tlian  deceived  be. 
And  namely  where  they  ne  may 
Finde  none  other  mcane  way  : 
For  I  wote  well  in  soothfastiiesse, 
That  who  doeth  now  his  businessc 
With  any  woman  for  to  dele, 
For  any  lust  that  he  may  fele. 
But  if  it  be  for  engendrure. 
He  doth  trespasse  I  you  ensure  : 
For  he  should  setten  all  his  will 
To  gotten  a  likely  thing  him  till. 
And  to  sustaine,  if  he  might. 
And  keepe  forth  by  Kindes  right 
His  owno  likenesse  and  seniblable  : 
For  because  all  is  corrunipable 
And  faile  should  succession 
Ne  were  there  generation, 
Our  sectes  sterne  for  to  save. 
Whan  father  or  mother  arn  in  grave. 
Her  children  should,  whan  they  been  dead. 
Full  diligent  been  in  hir  stead 
To  use  that  worke  on  such  a  wise. 


That  one  may  through  another  rise 

Thci*efore  set  Kinde  therein  delight. 

For  men  therein  should  hem  delight. 

And  of  that  deede  be  not  erke. 

But  ofte  sithes  haunt  that  werke  : 

For  none  would  draw  thereof  a  draught 

Ne  were  delight,  which  hath  hem  oaught^ 

This  had  subtill  dame  Nature : 

For  none  goeth  right  I  thee  ensure 

Ne  hath  entent  hoole  ne  perfite. 

For  hir  desire  is  for  delite, 

The  which  fortened  crease  and  eke 

The  play  of  love,  for  oft  seeke 

And  thrall  hem  selfe  they  be  so  nice 

Unto  the  prince  of  everiei  vice : 

For  of  each  sinne  it  b  the  roote 

Unlefull  lust,  though  it  be  Boote, 

And  of  all  evill  the  racine. 

As  Tullius  can  determine. 

Which  in  his  time  was  full  sage. 

In  a  booke  he  made  of  i^e. 

Where  that  more  he  praiseth  Elde 

Though  he  be  crooked  and  unwelde. 

And  more  of  commendatiouu. 

Than  youth  in  his  discriptiouu : 

For  youth  set  bothe  man  and  wife 

In  all  pcrill  of  soule  and  life. 

And  perill  is,  but  men  have  grace. 

The  perill  of  youth  for  to  pace. 

Without  any  death  or  distrease. 

It  is  so  full  of  wildnesse. 

So  oft  it  doeth  shame  and  doroage 

To  him  or  to  his  linage. 

It  leadeth  man,  now  up  now  donn 

In  mokell  dissolutiomi, 

And  maketli  him  love  evill  companie. 

And  lead  his  life  disrulilie. 

And  halt  him  payd  with  none  estate 

Within  himselfe  in  such  debate. 

He  chaungeth  purpose  and  entent, 

And  yalte  into  some  covent. 

To  liven  after  hir  emprise. 

And  leeseth  freedome  and  fi-aunchise. 

That  nature  in  him  had  set. 

The  which  againe  he  may  not  get. 

If  he  there  make  his  mansion. 

For  to  abide  profession. 

Though  for  a  time  his  herte  absent 

It  may  not  faile,  he  shaL  repent. 

And  eke  abide  thilke  day, 

To  leave  his  abite,  and  gone  his  way. 

And  leaseth  his  worship  and  his  name. 

And  dare  not  come  againe  for  shame. 

But  all  his  life  he  doth  so  mounie. 

Because  he  dare  not  home  retounie, 

Freedome  of  kinde  so  lost  hath  he 

That  never  may  recured  be, 

But  that  if  God  him  graunt  grace 

That  he  may,  er  he  hence  pace, 

Conteine  under  obedience 

Through  the  vertue  of  patience. 

For  youth  set  man  in  all  follie. 

In  unthrift  and  in  ribaudrie. 

In  lecherie,  and  in  outrage. 

So  oft  it  chaungeth  of  courage. 

Youth  ginneth  oft  suche  bargaine. 

That  may  not  ende  without  paine. 

In  great  perill  is  set  youthhede 

Delight  so  doeth  his  bridell  lede. 

Delight  this  hangeUi,  drede  thee  nought, 
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Both  mannes  bodie  and  his  thouglit, 

Onely  through  youthes  chambere, 

Tliat  to  doen  evill  is  customerp. 

And  of  naught  else  taketh  hede, 

But  onely  folkes  for  to  lede 

Into  disport  and  wildenesse, 

So  is  froward  from  sadnesse, 

But  elde  draweth  hem  therefro, 

Who  wote  it  not,  he  may  well  go. 

And  mo  of  them,  that  now  arn  old, 

That  whilom  youth  had  in  hold, 

Whicli  yet  remembreth  of  tender  age 

How  it  him  brought  in  many  a  rage. 

And  many  a  follie  therein  wrought : 

But  now  that  elde  hath  him  through  sought 

They  repent  hem  of  hir  follie, 

Tliat  youth  hem  put  in  jeopardie. 

In  peril!  and  in  muche  vwe, 

And  made  hem  oft  amissc  to  doe, 

And  sewen  evill  companie 

Riot  and  advoutrie. 

"  But  elde  gan  againe  restraine 

From  such  follie,  and  refraine 

And  set  men  by  her  ordinaunce, 

In  good  rule  and  govemaunce, 

But  evil  she  spendeth  her  servise, 

For  no  man  woU  her  love,  neither  preise. 

She  is  hated,  thb  wote  I  wele. 

Her  acquaintance  would  no  man  fele, 

Ne  hau  of  elde  companie. 

Men  hate  to  be  of  her  alie. 

For  no  man  would  becommcn  old, 

Ne  die,  when  he  is  young  and  bold, 

And  elde  marvaileth  right  greatly. 

When  they  remember  hem  inwardly 

Of  many  a  perillous  emprise 

Which  that  they  wrought  in  sundry  wise, 

However  they  might  without  blame 

Escape  <\waie  without  shame. 

In  youth  without  domage 

Or  repref  tt  of  her  linage, 

Losse  of  member,  shedding  of  blood, 

Perill  of  death,  or  losse  of  good. 

West  thou  nat  where  youth  abit, 

^hat  men  so  preisen  in  hir  wit ! 

With  Delieht  she  halt  sojour, 

For  both  they  dwellen  in  o  tour. 

As  long  as  youth  is  in  season. 

They  dwellen  in  one  mansion  : 

Delight,  of  youth  woU  have  servise 

To  doe  what  so  he  woU  devise. 

And  youth  is  readie  evermore 

For  to  obey,  for  smert  or  sore. 

Unto  Delight,  and  him  o  yeve 

Her  servise,  while  that  she  may  live. 

**  Where  elde  abitte,  I  well  thee  tell 
Shortly,  and  no  while  dwell. 
For  thider  behoveth  thee  to  go 
If  death  in  youth  thee  not  slo  : 
Of  this  journey  tliou  mayst  not  faile. 
With  her  Labour  and  Travaile, 
Lodged  been  with  Sorx-ow  and  Wo, 
That  never  out  of  her  court  go  : 
Paine  and  Distresse,  Sickenesse,  and  Ire, 
And  Melancholly  that  angrie  sire, 
Ben  of  her  paleis  senatours, 
Groning  and  grutching,  her  herbegeourSy 
The  day  and  night  her  to  tourmont 
With  craeli  death  they  her  present. 


And  tellen  her  eriich  and  late 
That  Death  stondetli  armed  at  her  gnto  : 
Than  bring  they  to  her  rememl)i*auncu 
The  folly  deedes  of  her  enfaunce, 
Which  causen  her  to  niourne  in  wo 
That  youth  hath  her  beguiled  so 
Which  sodainly  away  is  hasted, 
She  weeped  the  time  that  she  hath  wasted, 
Complaining  of  the  preterittc. 
And  the  present,  that  nat  abitte. 
And  of  her  olde  vanitee 
That  but  afome  her  she  may  see. 
In  the  future  some  succour, 
To  leggen  her  of  her  dolour 
To  graunt  her  time  of  repentaunce. 
For  her  sinnes  to  doe  penaunce. 
And  at  the  last  so  her  goveme 
To  winne  the  joy  that  is  eterne, 
Fro  which  goo  backeward  youth  he  made 
In  vanitie  to  drowne  and  wade, 
For  present  time  abideth  nought. 
It  is  more  swift  than  any  thought, 
So  little  while  it  doth  endure 
That  there  n'is  compte  ne  measure. 
**  But  how  that  ever  the  game  go 
Who  list  to  love  joy  and  mirth  also 
Of  love,  be  it  he  or  she. 
Hie  or  lowe  who  it  be. 
In  fruite  they  should  hem  delite, 
Hir  part  they  may  not  else  quite, 
To  save  hem  selfe  in  honcste. 
And  yet  foil  many  one  I  see 
Of  women,  soothly  for  to  saine. 
That  desire  and  would  faiue 
The  play  of  love,  they  be  so  wilde 
And  not  covet  to  go  with  childe: 
And  if  with  childe  they  be  perchaunce. 
They  woU  it  hold  a  great  mischaunce. 
But  whatsoever  woe  they  fele, 
They  woU  not  plaine,  but  concele. 
But  if  it  be  any  foole  or  nice. 
In  whome  that  shame  hath  no  justice. 
For  to  delight  each  one  they  draw. 
That  haunt  this  worke  both  hie  and  law. 
Save  such  that  urn  wortli  right  nought, 
That  for  money  woU  be  bought. 
Such  love  I  preise  in  no  wise. 
Whan  it  is  given  for  covetise  ; 
I  praise  no  woman,  though  she  be  wood 
That  yeveth  her  selfe  for  any  good 
For  little  should  a  manne  tell 
Of  her,  that  will  her  bodie  sell. 
Be  she  maide,  bo  she  wife, 
That  quicke  woU  sell  her  by  her  life. 
How  faire  chere  that  ever  she  make. 
He  is  a  wretch  I  undertake 
Tliat  loved  such  one,  for  sweete  or  sonre. 
Though  she  him  called  her  paramoure. 
And  btugheth  on  him,  and  nutketh  him  fcaat| 
For  certainly  no  suche  beast 
To  be  loved  is  not  worthie 
Or  beare  the  name  of  Druerie, 
None  should  her  please,  but  he  wer  wooa. 
That  well  dispoile  him  of  his  good  : 
Yet  nathelesse  I  woll  not  say 
That  she  for  solace  and  for  play. 
May  a  Jewell  or  other  thing 
Take  of  her  loves  free  yeving : 
But  that  she  aske  it  in  no  wise. 
For  drede  of  shame  or  covetise. 
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And  she  of  hen  may  him  certaine 
Without  shMinder  yeven  againe, 
And  joyne  hir  hearts  togi&er  so 
In  love,  and  take  and  yeve  also. 
Trow  not  that  1  woll  hem  twinne, 
When  in  hir  love  there  is  no  sinne, 
I  woll  that  they  together  go. 
And  done  all  that  they  han  ado. 
As  curtes  should  and  debonaire. 
And  in  hir  love  beren  hem  fatre, 
Without  vice,  both  he  and  she. 
So  that  alway  in  honeste. 
Pro  folly  Love  to  keepe  hem  dlere 
That  brennetli  liertes  with  his  fere, 
And  that  hir  love  in  any  wise, 
Be  devoide  of  covetise. 
Grood  love  should  engendred  l>e 
Of  true  herte,  just,  and  secree. 
And  not  of  such  as  set  hir  thouj^ht 
To  have  hir  lust,  and  else  nought : 
So  are  they  caught  in  Loves  laice, 
Truly  for  bodily  solace, 
Fleshly  delighte  is  so  present 
With  thee,  that  set  all  thine  entent, 
Without  more,  what  should  I  glose, 
For  to  get  and  have  tlie  rose. 
Which  maketli  thee  so  mate  and  wood 
That  thou  desirest  none  other  good  ; 
But  thou  art  not  an  inch  the  nerre. 
But  ever  abidest  in  sorrow  and  werre. 
As  in  thy  face  it  is  scene, 
It  makeUi  thee  both  pale  and  leene, 
Thy  might,  thy  vertue  goeth  away : 
A  sorry  guest  (in  good  fay) 
Thou  haH>ourest  in  thine  inne 
The  god  of  love  whan  thou  let  inno : 
Wherefore  I  read  thou  shette  him  ou^ 
Or  he  shall  greve  thee  out  of  dout, 
For  to  tliy  profile  it  woll  tuume. 
If  he  no  more  with  thee  sojounie. 
In  great  mischiefe  and  sorrow  Ronken, 
Ben  hertes,  that  of  love  am  drunken. 
As  thou  pera venture  knowen  shall, 
Vt^hen  thou  hast  lost  the  time  all, 
And  spent  thy  thought  in  idlenesse. 
In  waste,  and  wofull  lustinesse  : 
If  thou  maiest  live  the  time  to  see 
Of  love  for  to  delivered  bee, 
Thy  time  thou  slialt  beweepe  sore 
I'he  which  never  thou  mayest  i^estore : 
For  time  lost,  as  men  may  see, 
For  nothing  may  recovex^  bee. 
And  if  thou  scape,  yet  at  last. 
Fro  Love  that  hath  thee  so  fast 
Knitte  and  bounden  in  his  lace, 
Certaine  I  hold  it  but  a  grace, 
For  many  one  as  it  is  seine 
Have  lost,  and  spent  also  in  veiue 
In  his  servise  without  succour 
Bodie  and  soule,  good,  and  trensour. 
Wit,  and  strength,  and  eke  ricliesse, 
Of  which  they  had  never  redresse." 

l'amant. 

Thus  taught  and  preached  hath  Reason, 
But  Love  spilte  her  sermon, 
That  was  so  imped  in  my  thought. 
That  her  doctrine  I  set  at  nought^ 
And  yet  nc  sayd  she  never  a  dele. 
That  I  ne  understood  it  wele. 


Word  by  word  the  matter  all, 

But  unto  Love  I  was  so  thrall, 

Which  calleth  over  all  his  praie. 

He  chaseth  so  my  thought  aie, 

And  holdeth  mine  herte  under  his  jele, 

As  trustie  and  true  as  any  stele  : 

So  that  no  devotion 

Ne  had  I  in  the  sermon 

Of  dame  Reason,  ne  of  her  rede 

I  tooke  no  sojour  in  mme  hede. 

For  all  yede  out  at  one  ere 

That  in  that  other  she  did  lere. 

Fully  on  me  she  lost  her  lore 

Her  qpeech  me  greeved  wonder  sore. 

That  unto  her  for  ire  I  said 

For  anger,  as  I  did  abraid  : 

"  Dame,  and  is  it  yoiir  will  algate. 

That  I  not  love,  but  that  I  hate 

All  men,  as  ye  me  teach. 

For  if  I  doe  after  your  speach, 

Sith  that  you  seine  hive  is  not  good, 

Than  must  I  nedes  say  with  mood 

If  I  it  leve,  in  hatred  aie 

Liven,  and  voide  love  awaie, 

From  me  a  sinfuU  wretch. 

Hated  of  all  that  tetch, 

I  may  not  go  none  other  gate. 

For  either  must  I  love  or  Itate, 

And  if  I  hate  men  of  new. 

More  than  love  it  woll  me  rew. 

As  by  your  prechiiig  seemeth  mee. 

For  love  noUiing  ne  praiseth  thee  : 

Ye  yeve  good  counsaile  sikerly 

That  precheth  me  all  day,  that  I 

Should  not  loves  lore  alowe, 

He  were  a  foole  woulde  you  not  ti'owe  t 

In  speech  also  ye  han  me  taught. 

Another  love  that  knowne  is  naught 

Which  I  have  heard  you  not  repi-eve. 

To  love  each  other  by  your  leve, 

If  ye  would  diffine  it  mee, 

I  would  gladly  here  to  see. 

At  the  least  if  I  may  lere 

Of  sundrie  loves  the  mancre." 

RAISON. 

**  Ckrtbs  friend,  a  foole  art  thou 

Whan  that  thou  nothing  wilt  allow 

That  I  for  thy  profite  say  : 

Yet  well  I  say  thee  more  in  fay. 

For  I  am  readie  at  the  leest. 

To  accomplish  thy  request. 

But  I  not  where  it  woll  availe. 

In  vaine  peraventure  I  shall  travaile  : 

Love  there  is  in  sundrie  wise. 

As  I  shall  thee  here  devise. 

«  For  some  love  lefuU  is  and  good, 
I  meane  not  that  which  maketli  thee  wood. 
And  bringeth  thee  in  many  a  fitte. 
And  ravisheth  fro  thee  all  thy  witte. 
It  is  so  marvailous  and  queiut. 
With  suck  love  be  no  moi*e  aquaint. 

COMMENT   BAISON    DIFFIMST   AMITIE. 

*•  Love  of  friendship  also  thei*e  is 
Which  maketh  no  man  done  amis. 
Of  will  knitte  betwixt  two. 
That  v'oll  not  breake  for  wcle  ne  wo. 
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Which  long  is  likely  to  contune, 
Whan  will  and  goods  been  in  commune. 
Grounded  by  Gods  ordinauiice, 
Hoole  without  discordaunce. 
With  hem  holding  commaunce 
Of  all  her  good  in  chaiite, 
That  there  be  none  (■  xceptioun. 
Through  chaunging  of  ententioun, 
That  <Mich  helpe  other  at  her  nede, 
And  wisely  hele  both  word  and  dede, 
True  of  meaning,  devoidc  of  sloutli. 
For  wit  is  nought  without  trouth  : 
So  tliat  the  tone  dare  all  his  thought 
Saine  to  his  friend,  and  spai*e  nought. 
As  to  himselfe  without  dreding, 
To  be  discovered  by  wreiyng, 
For  ghid  is  that  conjunction, 
Whan  there  is  none  suspection, 
Whom  they  would  prove 
That  true  and  perfite  weren  in  love  : 
For  no  man  may  be  amiable. 
But  if  he  be  so  iirme  and  stable. 
That  fortune  change  him  not  ne  blinde, 
But  that  his  friend  alway  him  fiude, 
Botli  poore  and  riehe  in  o  state  : 
For  ii  his  friend  through  any  gate, 
WoU  complaine  of  his  poverte. 
He  should  not  bide  so  long,  till  be 
Of  his  helping  him  require, 
For  ffood  deed  done  through  praiero 
Is  sold  aqd  bousht  too  deere  ywis 
To  herte  that  of  great  valour  is. 
For  herte  fulfilled  of  geutlenesse, 
Can  evill  demeane  his  distresse. 
And  man  that  worthy  is  of  name. 
To  asken  often  hath  great  shame. 

**  A  good  man  brenneth  in  his  thought, 
For  shame  when  he  asketh  ought, 
He  hath  great  thought,  and  divdeth  aie 
For  his  disease  when  he  sliall  praie 
His  friend,  least  that  he  warned  be 
Till  that  he  preve  his  stabilitie  : 
But  when  that  he  hath  founden  one 
That  tmsUe  is  and  true  as  stone, 
And  assayed  him  at  all. 
And  found  him  stedfast  as  a  wall, 
And  of  his  friendship  be  certaine, 
He  shall  him  ehew  both  joy  and  paine, 
And  all  that  he  dare  thinke  or  say, 
Without  shame,  as  he  well  may, 
For  how  should  he  ashamed  be, 
Of  such  one  as  I  told  thee  I 
For  whan  he  wote  his  seci*et  thought. 
The  third  shall  know  thereof  right  nought. 
For  twey  in  number  is  l)et  than  three. 
In  everie  counsaile  and  secree  : 
Reprove  he  dredeth  never  a  dele, 
Who  that  beset  his  wordes  wele, 
For  everie  wise  man  out  of  dii'dc. 
Can  keepe  his  tongue  till  he  see  nede. 

*<  And  fooles  cannot  hold  liir  tongue, 
A  fooles  bell  is  soone  ronge. 
Yet  shall  a  ti'ue  friend  doe  more 
To  helpe  his  fellow  of  his  sore. 
And  succour  him  whan  he  hath  need 
In  all  that  he  may  done. indeed, 
And  gladder  that  he  him  pleasetli 
Than  his  felowe  that  he  easeth. 
And  if  he  doe  not  his  request. 
He  shall  as  riuche  him  moleat 


As  his  felowe,  for  that  he 
May  not  fulfill  his  voluute 
Fully,  as  he  hath  required  ;     , 
If  both  the  hei*tes  love  hath  fired 
Joy  and  woe  they  shall  depart, 
And  take  evenly  each  his  part, 
Halfe  his  annoy  he  sliall  have  aie. 
And  comforte  what  that  he  may, 
And  of  this  blisse  |iart  shall  he, 
If  love  well  departed  be. 

'*  And  whilom  of  this  unitie 
Spake  Tullius  in  a  ditie, 
And  should  maken  his  request 
Unto  his  friend,  that  is  honest. 
And  he  goodly  should  it  fulfil!. 
But  it  the  more  were  out  of  skill. 
And  otherwise  not  graunt  thereto. 
Except  onely  in  causes  two. 

"  If  men  his  friend  to  death  would  drive 
Let  him  be  busie  to  save  his  live. 

^  Also  il  men  woUen  hem  assaile, 
Of  his  worship  to  make  him  faile 
And  hindren  him  of  his  renoun. 
Let  him  with  full  ententioun, 
His  dever  done  in  each  degree 
That  his  friend  ne  shamed  be. 

^  In  this  two  case  with  his  might, 
Taking  no  keepe  to  skill  nor  right. 
As  lane  as  love  may  him  excuse. 
This  ought  no  manne  to  refuse. 

^  This  love  that  I  have  told  to  thee 
Is  nothing  contrarie  to  mee. 
This  woU  I  that  thou  follow  wele. 
And  leave  the  other  everie  dele. 
This  love  to  vertue  all  atteiideth, 
The  tother  fooles  blent  and  sheudetb. 

**  Another  love  also  there  is, 
Tliat  is  contrarie  unto  this. 
Which  desire  is  so  constrained 
Tliat  is  but  will  lained  ; 
Away  fro  trouth  it  doth  so  varie 
That  to  good  love  it  is  contrai-ie ; 
For  it  maymeth  in  many  wise 
Sicke  hertes  with  covetise  ; 
All  in  winning  and  in  profite. 
Such  love  setteth  his  delite  : 
This  love  so  hangeth  in  balaunce 
That  if  it  lese  his  hope  perchaunce. 
Of  lucre,  tliat  he  is  set  upon, 
It  woU  faile,  and  quench  anon. 
For  no  man  may  be  amorous, 
Ne  in  his  living  vertuous, 
But  he  love  more  in  mood 
Men  for  hem  selfe  than  for  hir  good  i 
For  love  that  profite  doth  abide. 
Is  false,  and  htdeth  not  in  no  tide. 
Love  commeth  of  dame  Fortune, 
That  little  while  woll  contune, 
For  it  sliall  chaungen  wonders  soone 
And  take  eclips  as  the  Moone 
Whan  she  is  from  us  let 
Through  Earth,  that  betwixt  is  set 
The  Sunne  and  her,  as  it  may  fall, 
Be  it  in  partie,  or  in  all ; 
The  shadow  maketh  her  beamcs  merke 
And  her  homes  to  shew  dcrke. 
That  pai*t  where  she  luith  lost  her  light 
Of  Phebus  fully,  and  the  sight. 
Till  whan  the  shadow  is  overpast^ 
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And  great  iiede  coDneo  expleit^n, 
And  gone  and  gadreo  great  pitaunces. 
And  purchase  hem  the  acquaintauncea 
Of  men  that  mightie  life  may  leden, 
And  faine  hem  poore,  and  hemselfo  feden 
With  good  morsels  delicious, 
And  cLrinkcn  good  wine  precious, 
And  preach  us  povert  and  distresse, 
And  fishen  hemselfe  great  richesae. 
With  wily  nettes  that  they  cast, 
It  woll  come  foale  out  at  the  labt. 

"  They  ben  fro  deane  religion  went. 
They  make  the  world  an  argument^ 
That  hath  a  foule  conclusion. 
I  have  a  robe  of  religion. 
Than  am  I  all  religious : 
This  argument  is  all  roignous. 
It  is  not  worth  a  crooked  brere, 
Habite  ne  maketh  neither  monke  ne  frere^ 
But  eleane  life  and  devotion, 
Maketh  men  of  good  religion. 

**  Nathelesse,  there  can  none  answere^ 
How  high  that  ever  his  head  he  shore. 
With  i-asour  whetted  never  so  kene. 
That  guile  in  braunches  cutte  thurtene. 
There  can  no  wight  distinct  it  so, 
Q*hat  he  dare  say  a  word  thereto. 

**  But  what  herborow  that  ever  I  take. 
Or  what  semblaunt  that  ever  I  make, 
I  menne  but  guile,  and  follow  that. 
For  right  no  more  than  Gibbe  our  cat, 
(That  awaiteth  mice  and  rattes  to  killen) 
Ne  entend  I  but  to  beguilen, 
Ke  no  wiffht  may,  by  my  clothing,         • 
Wete  with  what  folke  is  my  dweUing, 
Ne  be  my  wordes  yet  parde. 
So  soft  and  so  pleasaunt  they  be. 

**  Behold  the  deedes  that  I  do, 
But  thou  be  blind  thou  oughtest  so. 
For  varie  hir  wordes  fro  hir  deed. 
They  thinke  on  guile  withouten  dreed. 
What  manner  clothing  that  they  weare. 
Or  what  estate  that  ever  they  beare, 
Lered  or  leud,  lord  or  ladie. 
Knight,  squire,  burgeis,  or  bailie." 

Right  thus  while  False  Semblant  sermonetb, 
Eftsoones  Love  him  aresoneth, 
And  brake  his  tale  in  his  speaking 
As  though  he  had  him  told  ^siug. 
And  saied  :  «  What  devill  is  that  I  heare  1 
What  folke  hast  thou  us  nempned  here  1 
May  menne  find  religioun 
In  worldly  habitatioun  !" 
"  Yea,  sir,  it  followeth  nat  that  they 
Should  lead  a  wicked  life  parfey, 
Ne  not  therefore  hir  soules  lese, 
That  hem  to  worldly  clothes  chese. 
For  certes  it  were  great  pitee ; 
Men  may  in  secular  clothes  see, 
Florishen  holy  religioun ; 
Full  many  a  saint  in  field  and  toun. 
With  many  a  virgine  glorious, 
Devout,  and  full  religious, 
Han  died,  that  common  cloth  aye  beren. 
Yet  saintes  neverthelesse  they  wcren. 
I  could  reckon  you  many  a  ten. 
Yea  welnigh  all  these  holy  women 
That  men  in  churches  hery  and  seke. 
Both  maidens,  and  these  wives  eke, 
That  baren  full  many  a  fairo  child  here. 


Weared  alway  clothes  seculere. 
And  in  the  same  diden  they 
That  saints  weren,  and  ben  alway. 

"  The  nine  thousand  maidens  dere. 
That  beren  in  Heaven  hir  cierges  clere. 
Of  which  men  rede  in  church  and  sing. 
Were  take  in  secular  clothing. 
When  they  received  martirdome. 
And  wonnen  Heaven  unto  hir  home. 

**  Good  herte  maketh  the  good  thought. 
The  clothing  yeveth  ne  reveth  nought : 
The  good  thought  and  the  worching. 
That  maketh  the  religion  flouring. 
There  lieth  the  good  religioun. 
After  the  right  ententioun. 

*<  Who  so  tooke  a  weathers  skin. 
And  wrapped  a  greedy  woIfe  therein. 
For  he  snould  go  with  lambes  white, 
Wenest  thou  npt  he  would  hem  bite  t 
Yes :  neverthelesse  as  he  were  wood 
He  would  hem  wirry,  and  drinke  the  blocid. 
And  well  the  rather  hem  deceive. 
For  sith  they  coude  nat  perceive 
Hb  tregette,  and  his  crueltie. 
They  would  him  follow,  altlio  he  flic. 

"If  there  be  wolves  of  such  hew, 

Amonges  these  apostles  new 

Thou,  holy  churcn,  thou  mabi  be  wailed, 

Sith  that  thy  citie  is  assailed 

Through  knightes  of  thine  owne  table, 

God  wot  thy  lordship  is  doutable  : 

If  they  enforce  it  to  win, 

That  should  defend  it  fro  within. 

Who  might  defence  ayenst  hem  make  I 

Without  stroke  it  mote  be  take, 

Of  trepeget  or  mangonel]. 

Without  displaying  of  penscll. 

And  if  God  n*ill  done  it  succour. 

But  let  renne  in  this  colour, 

Thou  must  thy  hestes  letten  bee. 

Than  is  there  nought,  but  yeeld  thee. 

Or  yeve  hem  tribute  douteles. 

And  hold  it  of  hem  to  have  pees : 

But  greater  harme  betide  tlice, 

That  they  all  maister  of  it  bee  : 

Well  con  they  scome  thee  witlmll. 

By  day  stuffen  they  the  wall,  * 

And  all  the  night  they  minen  there  : 

Nay,  thou  planten  must  els  where 

Thine  impes,  if  thou  wolt  finiit  have. 

Abide  not  there  thy  selfe  to  save. 

«  But  now  peace,  here  I  tume  againe, 
I  woll  no  more  of  this  thing  faine. 
If  I  might  passen  me  hereby. 
For  I  might  maken  you  weai*y ; 
But  I  woll  heten  you  alway. 
To  heipe  your  friendes  what  1  may. 
So  they  woUen  my  company, 
For  they  been  shent  all  utterly, 
But  if  so  fall,  that  I  be 
Oft  with  hem,  and  they  with  nie. 
And  eke  my  lemman  mote  they  serve. 
Or  they  shuU  not  my  love  deserve. 
Forsooth  I  am  a  false  traitour, 
God  judged  me  fur  a  theefe  ti-ecliour, 
Forsworne  I  am,  but  well  nigh  none 
Wote  of  my  guile,  till  it  be  done. 
^  Through  nie  hath  many  one  deth  I'eceivec, 
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Whan  Uiey  from  richesse  am  throwc, 

Fully  to  kiiowen  without  were 

Friend  of  effect,  and  friend  of  chere 

And  which  in  love  weren  true  and  stable. 

And  which  also  weren  variable, 

After  Fortune  hir  goddesse, 

In  povertie,  either  in  richesse, 

For  all  that  yeveth  here  out  of  di'ede, 

Unhap|>e  beareth  it  indeede, 

For  infortune  let  not  one 

Of  friendes,  whan  Fortune  is  gone, 

I  roeane  tho  friendes  that  woll  tie 

Auone  as  entreth  poverte, 

And  yet  they  woll  not  leave  hem  so, 

But  in  each  place  where  they  go 

They  call  hem  wretcli,  scorne  and  blame. 

And  oi  hir  mishappe  hem  diffame. 

And  namely  such  as  in  richesse, 

Pretendeth  most  of  stablenesse 

Whan  that  they  saw  hem  set  on  loft. 

And  weren  of  hem  snccoured  oft, 

And  most  iliolpe  in  all  hir  need  : 

But  now  they  take  no  maner  heed. 

But  saine  in  voice  of  flatterie. 

That  now  appeareth  hir  foUie, 

Over  all  where  so  they  fare, 

And  sing,  Go  farewell  felde  fare. 

*<  All  such  friendes  I  beshrew. 
For  of  true  there  be  too  few, 
But  soothfast  friendes,  what  so  betide. 
In  every  fortune  woUen  abide, 
They  han  hir  hertes  in  such  noblesse 
That  they  nill  lOve  for  no  richesse, 
Nor  for  that  Fortane  may  hem  send 
They  wollen  hem  succour  and  defend. 
And  chaunge  for  softe  ne  for  sore  ; 
For  who  his  friend  loveth  evermore 
Thongh  men  draw  sword  him  to  slo. 
He  may  not  hew  hir  love  a  two  : 
But  in  case  that  I  shall  say. 
For  pride  and  ire  lese  it  he  may. 
And  for  reproove  by  nicete. 
And  discovering  of  privite. 
With  tongue  wounding,  as  felon. 
Through  venemous  detraction. 

"  Friend  in  this  case  will  gone  his  way. 
For  nothing  grieve  him  moi-e  ne  may. 
And  for  nought  else  woll  he  ile. 
If  tliat  he  love  in  stabilitie. 
And  oertaine  he  is  well  begone 
Among  a  thousand  tliat  findeth  one  : 
For  there  may  be  no  richesse, 
Ayenst  friendship  of  worthinesse. 
For  it  ne  may  so  high  attaine. 
As  may  the  valour,  sooth  to  saine. 
Of  him  that  loveth  true  and  well. 
Friendship  is  more  than  is  cattell. 
For  friend  in  court  ate  better  is 
Than  penny  in  purse  certis. 
And  Fortune  mis-happing. 
Whan  upon  men  she  is  fabling, 
Through  miatuniing  of  her  chaunce. 
And  east  hem  out  of  balannce. 

**  She  maketh  through  her  adversite 
Men  full  clcrely  for  to  see 
Him  that  is  friend  in  existence 
From  him  that  is  by  appearence  : 
For  infortune  maketh  anone. 
To  know  thy  friendes  fro  thy  fone, 
Jfy  experience,  right  as  it  ia^ 


The  which  is  more  to  praise  ywis. 
Than  in  much  richesse  and  treasour. 
For  more  deepe  profite  and  valour, 
Povertio,  and  such  adversitie 
Before,  than  doth  prosperitie, 
For  that  one  yeveth  conisaunce. 
And  the  tother  ignoraunce. 

«  And  thus  in  povertie  is  indeed 
Trouth  declared  fro  falshede, 
For  faint  friendes  it  w^oll  declare. 
And  time  also,  what  way  they  fare. 
For  whan  he  was  in  his  richesse, 
These  friefides  full  of  doublenesse 
Offred  him  in  many  wise 
Herte  and  body,  and  service, 
What  wold  he  than  have  you  to  hnvo  nought, 
To  knowen  openly  hir  thought. 
That  he  now  hath  so  clei*ely  seen  t 
The  lasse  beguiled  he  should  have  been. 
And  he  had  than  perceived  it, 
But  richesse  n'old  not  let  him  wit : 
Well  more  avauntage  doeth  him  than, 
Sith  that  he  maketli  him  a  wise  man. 
The  great  mischief  that  he  pei-ceiveth 
Than  doeth  richesse  that  him  deceiveth  : 
Richesse  rich  ne  maketh  nought 
Him  that  on  treaaour  set  his  thought. 
For  richesse  stent  in  suffisaunce. 
And  nothing  in  aboundaunce  : 
For  sufBsaunce  all  onely 
Maketh  Memie  to  live  richly. 

"  Fob  he  that  hath  mitches  tweine, 

Ne  value  in  his  demeine, 

Liveth  more  at  ease,  and  more  is  rich, 

Than  doeth  he  that  is  chich. 

And  in  his  bame  hath  sooth  to  saine. 

An  hundred  mavis  of  wheat  graine, 

Though  he  be  chapman  or  marchaunt. 

And  have  of  gold  many  besaunt : 

For  in  getting  he  hath  such  wo. 

And  in  the  keeping  drede  also. 

And  set  evermore  his  busiuesse 

For  to  encreAse,  and  not  to  lesse, 

For  to  augment  and  multiply, 

And  though  on  heapes  that  lye  him  by, 

Yet  never  shall  make  his  ricliesse, 

Assetli  unto  his  greedinesse : 

But  the  poore  that  retcheth  nought. 

Save  of  his  livelode  in  his  thought, 

Which  that  he  getteth  with  his  trnvaile. 

He  dredeth  nought  that  it  shall  fa  ile. 

Though  he  have  little  worldes  good, 

Meate  and  drinke,  and  easie  food. 

Upon  his  travaile  and  living, 

And  also  suffisaunt  clothing. 

Or  if  in  sickenesse  that  he  fall. 

And  loath  meat  and  drinke  withall, 

Though  he  have  not  his  meat  to  buy. 

He  shall  bethhike  him  hastcly, 

To  put  him  out  of  all  daungere, 

That  he  of  meat  hath  no  niistere. 

Or  that  he  may  with  little  eke 

Be  fuuuden,  while  that  he  is  seke, 

Or  that  men  shull  him  heme  in  hast. 

To  live  till  his  sickenesse  be  past. 

To  some  maisondcwe  beside. 

He  cast  nought  what  shall  him  betide, 

He  thinketh  nought  that  ever  ho  s^iall 

Into  any  sickenesse  fall. 
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**  And  ttiougli  il  fall,  as  it  may  be 

Tliat  all  betime  spare  shall  he 

As  mokell  as  shall  to  him  suffice. 

While  he  is  sicke  in  any  wise. 

He  doeth  for  tliat  he  woll  be 

Content  with  his  poverte 

Without  neede  of  any  roan. 

So  much  in  little  have  he  can, 

He  is  apaide  with  his  fortune. 

And  for  he  nill  be  importune 

Unto  no  wight,  ne  onerous. 

Nor  of  hir  goodnesse  covetous  : 

Therefore  he  spareih,  it  may  well  been. 

His  poore  estate  for  to  susteen. 

"  Or  if  him  lust  not  for  to  spare, 

But  suffereth  forth,  as  not  yet  ware. 

At  last  it  happenetl),  as  it  may 

Right  unto  his  laste  day. 

And  take  the  world  as  it  would  bo  : 

For  ever  in  herte  thinketh  he 

The  sooner  that  Death  hira  slo. 

To  paradise  the  sooner  go 

He  shall,  there  for  to  live  in  blisse 

Where  thai  he  sliall  no  good  misse  : 

Thider  he  hopeth  God  shall  him  send 

After  this  wretched  lives  end. 

Pythagoras  himselfe  rehearses 

In  a  booke  tliat  tlie  Golde  Verses 

Is  cleped,  for  the  nobilite 

Of  the  honourable  dite  : 

'  Than  whan  thou  goest  thy  body  fro. 

Free  in  the  Kyre  tliou  shalt  up  go 

And  leaven  all  humauitie. 

And  purely  live  in  deitie, 

He  is  a  foole  withouten  were 

That  trowetli  have  his  couutrey  here.' 

*<  In  yeai'th  is  not  our  countrey, 
That  may  these  clarkes  seine  and  sey 
In  Boece  of  Consolation 
Where  it  is  maked  mention 
Of  our  counti*ey  plaine  at  the  eie, 
By  teaching  of  pluioso|ihie, 
Where  lewd  men  might  lere  wit. 
Who  BO  that  would  ti-anslaten  it. 
If  he  be  such  that  can  well  live 
After  his  rent,  may  him  yeve. 
And  not  desireth  more  tu  have. 
Than  may  fro  povertie  him  save. 
A  wipe  man  saied,  as  we  may  seen. 
Is  no  man  wretched,  but  he  it  ween. 
Be  he  king,  knight,  or  ribaude. 
And  many  a  ribaud  is  men>ie  and  baude, 
That  swinketh,  and  bearetli  both  day  and  night 
Many  a  burthen  of  great  might. 
The  which  doeth  him  lasse  offence. 
For  he  sufireth  in  patience : 
They  laugh  and  daunce,  ti-ippe  and  sing, 
And  lay  nought  up  for  hir  living. 
But  in  the  taverne  all  dispendeth 
The  winning  that  God  hem  sendcth  ; 
Than  goetli  he  fardels  for  to  beare, 
With  as  good  chere  as  he  did  eare  ; 
To  swinke  and  travaile  he  not  faineth. 
For  to  robben  he  disdainetli, 
But  right  anon,  after  his  swiiike. 
He  goeth  to  taverne  for  to  drink'c : 
All  these  are  rich  in  al)Oundance, 
That  can  thus  have  suffisance 
Well  more  than  can  an  usurere* 


As  God  well  knoweth,  without  were. 
For  an  usurer,  so  Gud  me  see, 
Shall  never  for  richesse  riche  bee. 
But  evermore  poore  and  indigent. 
Scarce,  and  greedy  in  his  entent. 

**  For  sooth  it  is,  whom  it  displease, 
Thei*e  may  no  marohaunt  live  at  ease. 
His  herte  in  such  a  were  is  set 
That  it  quicke  brenneth  to  get. 
No  never  shall,  though  he  hath  getten. 
Though  he  have  gould  in  gamers  yeten. 
For  to  be  needy  he  dredem  sore : 
Wherefore  to  getten  more  and  more 
He  set  his  herte  and  his  desire ; 
So  bote  he  brenneth  in  the  fire 
Of  covetise,  that  maketh  him  wood 
To  purchase  other  mennes  good ; 
He  uuderfongeth  a  great  paine. 
That  undertuceth  to  drinke  up  Saine  : 
For  the  more  he  drinketh  aie 
The  more  he  leavetli,  the  sootli  to  say  : 
Thus  is  thurst  of  false  getting, 
That  last  ever  in  coveting, 
And  the  anguish  and  distresse 
With  the  fire  of  greedinesse  ; 
She  fighteth  with  him  aie,  and  striveth. 
That  his  herte  asunder  riveth, 
Such  greedinesse  him  aaaailetli, 
That  when  he  most  hath,  most  he  faileth. 

**  Phisitions  and  advocates 
Gone  right  by  the  tame  yates. 
They  sell  hir  science  for  winning, 
And  haunt  hir  craft  for  great  getting  : 
Hir  winning  is  of  such  sweetnesse. 
That  if  a  man  fall  in  sicknesse, 
They  are  full  glad,  for  hir  enci*ease : 
For  by  hir  will,  without  lease, 
Everich  man  shoulde  be  seeke. 
And  though  they  die,  they  set  not  a  leeke  ; 
After  whan  they  the  gould  have  take. 
Full  little  care  of  hem  tliey  make  ; 
They  would  that  fortie  wei'e  sicke  at  ones, 
Yea  two  hundi*ed,  in  flesh  and  bones, 
And  yet  two  thousand,  as  1  gesse. 
For  to  encreasen  hir  richesse. 

'*  They  woll  not  worchen  in  no  wise. 
But  for  lucre  and  covetise, 
For  physicke  ginneth  first  by  (phy) 
The  phisition  also  sooth  ly. 
And  sithen  it  goeth  fro  tie  to  fie. 
To  trust  on  hem  it  is  follie, 
For  they  n*ill  in  no  manner  gree, 
Doe  right  nought  for  cliaritee. 
Eke  in  the  same  sect  are  set 
All  tho  that  preachen  for  to  get 
Worships,  honour,  and  richesse. 
Hir  hertes  arn  in  great  distresse. 
That  folke  live  not  holily. 
But  aboven  all  specially, 
Such  as  preachen  vaine  glorie 
And  toward  God  have  no  memorie. 
But  forth  as  ipocrites  trace. 
And  to  hir  soules  death  purchace 
And  outward  shewing  hulynesse. 
Though  they  be  full  of  cursednesse. 
Nor  lyche  to  the  apostles  twelve. 
They  deceive  other  and  hem  selve : 
Beguiled  is  the  guiler  than, 
For  preaching  of  a  cursed  man 
Thongh  to  other  may  profite 
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Himself  it  availeth  not  a  mite  : 
For  oft  good  predicatioun 
Corometh  of  evil  ententioun : 
To  liim  not  vaileth  his  preaching 
All  helpe  he  other  with  his  tenching. 
For  where  they  good  example  take, 
There  is  he  with  vaine  glory  shake. 

**  But  let  lis  leaven  these  preachours. 
And  speake  of  hem  which  in  hir  tours 
Heape  up  hir  gould,  and  fast  shet, 
And  sore  thereon  their  herte  set : 
They  neither  love  God  ne  drede. 
They  Iceepe  more  than  it  is  nede. 
And  in  hir  b^gges  sore  it  bind 
Out  of  the  sunne,  and  ef  the  wind  : 
They  put  up  more  than  need  ware. 
Whan  they  seen  poore  folke  forfare, 
For  hunger  die,  and  for  cold  quake  ; 
God  can  wel  vengeance  therof  take ; 
The  great  mischiefes  hem  assaileth, 
And  thus  in  gadering  aye  travaileth  ; 
With  muche  paine  they  winne  richesse, 
And  drede  hem  holdeth  in  distresse, 
To  keepe  that  they  gather  fast. 
With  sorrow  they  leave  it  at  the  last : 
With  sorrow  they  both  die  and  live. 
That  unto  ricliesse  her  hertesyeve. 
And  in  defaute  of  love  it  is. 
As  it  shewcth  full  well  yvris : 
For  if  these  greedy,  the  sooth  to  saine, 
Loveden,  and  were  loved  againe. 
And  good  love  raigned  over  all, 
Such  wickednesse  ne  shonld  fall. 
But  he  should  yeve,  that  most  good  had 
To  hem  that  weren  in  neede  bratad. 
And  live  without  false  usure^ 
For  charitie,  full  eleane  and  pure  : 
If  they  hem  yeve  to  goodnesse 
Defending  hem  from  idlenesse. 
In  all  this  world  than  poore  none 
We  should  iinde,  I  trow  not  one : 
But  ehaunged  is  this  world  unstable. 
For  love  is  over  all  vendable. 

**  We  see  that  no  man  loveth  now 
But  for  winning  and  for  prow. 
And  love  is  thralled  in  servage 
Whan  it  is  sold  for  advantage  ; 
Yet  women  woll  hir  bodies  sell : 
Such  soules  goeth  to  the  Divell  of  Hell.** 


When  Love  had  told  hem  his  entent. 

The  baronage  to  counsaile  went, 

In  many  sentences  they  fill. 

And  diversly  they  said  hir  will  : 

But  after  discord  they  accorded, 

And  hir  accord  to  Love  recorded  : 

*  Sir,"sAyden  thev,  "  we  been  at  one. 

By  even  accord  of  everichone, 

Outtake  Richesse  all  onely 

That  swome  hath  full  hauteinly, 

That  she  the  castle  n'ill  not  assaile, 

Ne  smite  a  stroke  in  this  battaile. 

With  dart,  ne  mace,  speare,  ne  knife, 

For  man  that  speaketh  and  beareth  the  life. 

And  blameth  your  emprise  ywis. 

And  from  our  host  departed  is. 

At  least  waie,  as  in  this  plite, 

So  hath  she  this  man  in  dispite  : 

For  she  sayth  he  ne  loved  her  never. 


And  therefore  she  woll  hate  him  ever  ; 
For  he  woll  gather  no  tx*ea6ore, 
He  hath  her  wrathe  for  evermore  ; 
He  agilte  her  never  in  other  caas, 
Lo  here  all  hooly  his  trrapas. 
She  sayeth  well,  that  this  other  day 
He  asked  her  leave  to  gone  the  way 
That  is  cleped  too  much  yeving. 
And  spake  full  faire  in  his  praying : 
But  whan  he  prayed  her,  poore  was  he. 
Therefore  she  warned  him  the  entre, 
Ne  yet  is  he  not  thriven  so 
That  he  hath  getten  a  pennie  or  two^ 
That  quietly  is  his  owne  in  hold  : 
Thus  hath  Richesse  us  all  tuld. 
And  whan  Richesse  us  this  recorded, 
Withouten  her  we  been  accorded. 

**  And  we  finde  in  our  accordauncc. 
That  False  Semblaunt  and  Abstinaunec^ 
With  all  the  f6lko  of  hir  battaile 
Shull  at  the  hinder  gate  assaile, 
That  Wicked  Tongue  hath  in  keepings 
With  his  Normans  full  of  jangling. 
And  with  hem  Courtesie  and  Largesse, 
Tliat  shull  shew  hir  hardynesse^ 
To  the  old  wife  that  kept  so  hard 
Faire  Welcomming  witnin  her  ward  : 
Than  shall  Delight  and  Well  Heling 
Fond  Shame  adoune  to  bring. 
With  all  her  host  early  and  late. 
They  shull  assay  len  that  ilke  gate. 
Against  Drede  shall  Hardynesse 
Assaile,  and  also  Sikemesse, 
With  all  the  folke  of  hir  leading 
That  never  wist  what  wast  slaying. 

**  Fraunchisb  shall  fight  and  eke  Pitc, 
With  Daunger  full  of  cruelte. 
Thus  is  your  host  ordained  wele  ; 
Downe  shall  the  castle  every  dele. 
If  everiche  doe  his  entent. 
So  that  Venus  be  present. 
Your  mother  full  of  vesselage 
That  can  inough  of  such  usage  ; 
Withouten  her  may  no  wight  speed 
This  worke,  neither  for  word  ne  deed  : 
Therefore  is  good  ye  for  her  send. 
For  through  her  may  this  worke  amend.' 

**  LoRDiNGES,  my  mother,  the  gooddes, 
That  is  my  ladie,  and  my  mistres, 
N'is  nat  all  at  mv  willing, 
Ne  doth  all  my  desiring. 
Yet  can  she  sometime  doen  labour. 
Whan  that  her  lust,  in  my  succour. 
As  my  neede  is  for  to  atchieve  : 
But  now  I  thinke  her  not  to  ^^rieve, 
My  mother  is  she,  and  of  childliede 
1  both  worship  her,  and  eke  drede. 
For  who  that  dredeth  sire  ne  dame. 
Shall  it  able  in  bodie  or  name. 
And  nathelesse,  yet  can  we 
Send  after  her  if  need  be, 
And  were  she  nigh,  she  commen  would, 
I  trow  that  nothing  might  her  hold. 
"  My  mother  is  of  great  prowesse. 
She  hath  tane  many  a  forteresse, 
That  cost  hath  many  a  pound  er  thb. 
There  I  nas  not  present  ywi»*, 
And  yet  men  sayd  it  was  my  ilccde^ 
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But  I  come  never  in  that  steede, 
Ne  me  ue  liketh  so  mote  I  thee, 
Thftt  such  towers  been  take  with  mee. 
For  why  !  Me  thinketh  tliat  iu  no  wise, 
It  may  be  cleped  but  marchaundise. 
Go  buy  a  courser  bUcke  or  white. 
And  pay  therefore,  than  art  thou  quite, 
The  marchaunt  oweth  thee  riglit  nought, 
Ne  thou  him  whan  thou  it  bought. 
I  woli  not  selling  clepe  yeving 
For  selling  asketh  no  guerdoning. 
Here  lithe  no  thanke,  ne  no  merite, 
That  one  goeth  from  that  other  all  quite. 
But  this  selling  is  not  semblable  : 

'<  For  when  his  horse  is  in  the  stable 
He  may  it  sell  againe  parde, 
And  winnen  on  it,  such  happe  may  be. 
All  may  the  manne  not  lese  ywis. 
For  at  the  least  the  skinne  is  his. 

**  Or  else,  if  it  so  betide 
That  he  woll  keepe  his  horse  to  ride. 
Yet  is  he  lord  aie  of  his  horse : 
But  thilke  chaffare  is  well  worse, 
There  Venus  entemieteth  ought, 
For  who  so  such  chaffare  hath  bought. 
He  shall  not  worchen  so  wisely, 
That  he  ne  shall  lese  utterly 
Both  his  monney  and  his  chaffare  : 
But  the  seller  of  the  ware. 
The  prise  and  profite  liave  shall, 
Certaine  the  buyer  shall  lese  all. 
For  he  ne  can  so  derc  it  buy 
To  have  lordship  and  full  maistry, 
Ne  have  power  to  make  letting, 
Neither  for  yeft  ne  for  preaching. 
That  of  his  chaffare  maugre  his, 
Another  shall  have  as  much  ywis. 
If  he  woll  yeve  as  much  as  he, 
Of  what  countrey  so  that  he  be, 
Or  for  right  nought,  so  hap]>e  may. 
If  he  can  flatter  her  to  her  pay. 

**  Been  then  suche  marchauntes  wise  1 
No,  but  fooles  in  every  wise, 
Whan  they  buy  such  thing  wilfully. 
There  as  tliey  lese  hir  good  foUily. 
But  nathelesse,  this  dare  I  say. 
My  mother  ia  not  wont  to  pay, 
For  she  is  neither  so  foole  ne  nice. 
To  entrcmete  her  of  such  vice, 
But  trust  well,  he  shall  paie  all, 
That  repent  of  his  bargnine  shall. 
Whan  Poverte  put  him  in  distre^se. 
All  were  he  scholler  to  Hichessc, 
That  is  for  me  in  great  yerning. 
Whan  she  assenteth  to  my  willing. 

**  But  by  my  mother  saint  Venus, 
And  by  her  father  Saturnus, 
That  her  engendred  by  his  life. 
But  nat  upon  his  wedded  wife. 
Yet  woll  I  more  unto  you  swere. 
To  make  this  thing  the  surere. 

"  Now  by  that  faith,  and  that  beautee 
That  I  owe  to  all  my  brethren  free. 
Of  wliicli  there  n*is  wight  under  Heaven 
That  can  hir  fathers  names  neven, 
So  divers  and  so  many  there  be, 
That  with  my  mother  have  be  prive. 
Yet  woll  I  sweare  for  sikernesse, 
The  pole  of  Hell  to  my  witnesse. 


Now  drinke  I  not  this  yeare  clarre. 
If  that  I  lye,  or  forswome  be. 
For  of  the  goddes  the  usage  is, 
That  who  so  him  forsweareth  amis. 
Shall  that  yeere  drinke  no  clarre. 

"  Now  have  I  swome  inough  parde. 
If  I  forsweare  me  than  am  I  lorue. 
But  I  woll  never  be  forswome : 
Sith  Richesse  hath  me  failed  here. 
She  shall  able  that  trespasse  dere. 
At  least  way  but  I  her  harme 
With  swerd,  or  sparth,  or  gtsarme. 

'*  For  certes  sith  she  loveth  not  roe. 
Fro  thilke  time  that  she  may  see 
The  castle  and  the  tower  to  shake. 
In  sorrie  time  she  shall  awake ; 
If  I  may  gripe  a  rich  man 
I  shall  so  pull  him,  if  I  can. 
That  he  shall  in  a  fewe  stoundes, 
Lese  all  his  markes.  and  his  poundes. 

'*  I  shall  him  make  his  pence  out  sling 
But  they  in  his  garner  spring. 
Our  maidens  shall  eke  plucke  him  so. 
That  him  shall  needen  feathers  mo. 
And  make  him  sell  his  lend  to  spend. 
But  he  the  bet  can  him  defend. 

'*  PooEB  men  ban  made  hir  lord  of  me  ; 
Although  they  not  so  mightie  be. 
That  they  may  feede  me  in  delite, 
I  woll  not  liave  them  in  dispite  : 
No  good  man  hateth  hem,  as  I  gesse. 
For  chinch  and  feloun  is  Richesse, 
That  so  can  chase  hem  and  dispise. 
And  hem  defoule  in  sundrie  wise : 
They  loven  full  bette,  so  God  me  spede. 
Than  doetli  the  rich  chincliy  grede. 
And  been  (in  good  faith)  more  stable 
And  truer,  and  more  ser viable  : 
And  therefore  it  suffiseth  me 
Hir  good  herte,  and  hir  beaute  ; 
They  han  on  me  set  all  their  thought. 
And  therefore  I  foryete  hem  nougliL 

"  I  woll  hem  bring  in  great  noblesse. 
If  that  I  were  god  of  richesse, 
As  I  am  god  of  love  sooth ly, 
Such  ruth  ui)on  hir  plaint  have  I  : 
Therefore  I  must  his  succour  be, 
That  paineth  him  to  serven  me. 
For  if  he  dyed  for  love  of  this,^ 
Than  seemeth  in  me  no  love  there  is." 

*•  Sir,"  sayd  they,  •*  sooth  is  everie  dele 
That  ye  rehearse,  and  we  wote  wele 
Thilke  oath  to  hold  is  reasonable. 
For  it  is  good  and  covenable, 
That  ye  on  riche  men  han  swome  : 
For,  sir,  this  wote  we  well  befome, 
I  f  rich  men  doen  you  homage. 
That  is  as  fooles  doen  outrage. 
But  ye  shull  not  forswome  be, 
Ne  let  therefore  to  drinke  clarre. 
Or  piment  maked  fresh  and  new. 
Ladies  shull  hem  snch  pepir  brew. 
If  that  they  fall  into  her  laas, 
That  thoy  for  woe  mow  saine  Alas  ! 
Ladies  shullen  ever  so  courteous  be. 
That  they  shall  quite  your  oath  all  fi-ee  ; 
Ne  seeketh  never  other  vicaire, 
For  they  shall  speake  with  hem  so  faire 
That  ye  shall  hold  you  payd  full  well. 
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Though  ye  you  meddle  never  a  deale. 
Let  ladies  worah  with  htr  thinges. 
They  shall  hem  tell  so  fele  tidinges. 
And  moove  hem  eke  so  many  requestis 
By  flatterie,  that  not  honest  is, 
And  thereto  yeve  hem  such  thankinges. 
What  with  kissing,  and  with  talkiuges, 
That  certes  if  they  trowed  be, 
Shall  never  leave  hem  lond  ne  fee 
That  it  n'ill  as  the  roeble  fare. 
Of  which  they  first  delivered  are  : 
Now  may  you  tell  us  all  your  will. 
And  we  your  hestee  shall  fulfill. 

"  Birr  False  Semblaunt  dare  not  for  drede 
Of  you,  sir,  meddle  him  of  this  dede. 
For  he  sayth  that  ye  been  hb  foe. 
He  n'ot,  if  ye  will  worch  him  woe  : 
Wherefore  we  pray  you  all,  benu  Hire, 
That  ye  foryeve  him  now  your  ire, 
And  Uiat  he  may  dwell  as  your  man 
With  Abstinence  his  deere  lemnian, 
This  our  accord  and  our  will  now." 

**  Parfey/*  said  Lave,  "  I  graunt  it  you, 
I  woU  well  hold  him  for  my  man, 
Now  let  him  come :"  and  he  forth  ran, 

**  False  semblant,**  (quod  Love)  **  in  this 
I  take  thee  here  to  my  service, 
That  thou  our  friendes  helpe  alwaie, 
And  hindreth  hem  neither  night  ne  daic. 
But  doe  thy  might  hem  to  relieve. 
And  eke  our  enemies  that  thou  gi*ieve. 
Thine  be  this  might,  I  graunt  it  thee. 
My  king  of  harlotes  shalt  thou  bee  : 
We  woll  that  thou  have  such  honour, 
Certaine  thou  art  a  false  traitour. 
And  eke  a  theefe  ;  sith  thou  were  borne, 
A  thousand  times  thou  art  forsworue : 
But  nathelease  in  our  hearing, 
To  put  our  folke  out  of  doubting, 
I  bidde  thee  teadi  hem,  west  thou  how  t 
By  some  generall  signs  now. 
In  what  place  thou  shalt  founden  be. 
If  that  men  had  mister  of  thee. 
And  how  men  shall  thee  best  espie. 
For  thee  to  know  is  great  maistrie. 
Tell  in  what  p||Me  is  thine  haunting." 

**  Sir  I  have  full  divers  wonuing, 
That  I  keeps  not  rehearsed  be. 
So  that  ye  would  respiten  me, 
For  if  that  I  tell  you  the  sooth, 
I  may  have  harme  and  shame  both. 
If  tliat  my  fellowes  wisten  it. 
My  tales  shoulden  me  be  quit. 
For  certaine  they  would  hate  me. 
If  ever  I  knew  hir  cruelte. 
For  they  would  over  all  hold  hem  still 
Of  troth,  that  is  againe  hir  nyill. 
Such  tales  keepen  they  not  here, 
I  might  eftsoone  buy  it  full  dere. 
If  I  saied  of  hem  any  thing, 
That  ought  displeascth  to  hir  heai'ing. 
For  what  word  that  hem  pricketh  or  bitotli 
In  that  word  none  of  hem  deliteth. 
All  were  itgospell  the  evangile. 
That  vrould  reprove  hem  of  hir  guile. 
Fur  they  are  cruell  and  hautain  ; 
And  this  thmg  wote  I  well  certain, 
If  1  speake  ought  to  paire  hir  loos, 
If  our  court  shjul  not  so  well  be  doos. 
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That  they  ne  shall  wite  it  at  last : 
Of  good  men  am  I  nought  agast. 
For  thev  woll  taken  on  hem  nothing, 
Whan  that  they  know  all  my  meaning. 
But  he  that  woll  it  on  him  take. 
He  woll  himselfe  suspicious  make. 
That  he  his  life  let  covertly. 
In  guile  and  in  hypocrisie. 
That  me  engendred  and  yave  fostring'* 

**  They  made  a  full  good  engendring," 
(Quod  Love)  **  for  who  so  soothly  tell, 
They  engendred  the  Divell  of  Hell. 

"  But  needely,  howsoever  it  bee" 
(Quod  Love)  '*  I  will  and  charge  thee, 
To  tell  anon  thy  wonning  placis. 
Hearing  each  wight  that  in  this  place  is  : 
And  what  life  thou  livest  also, 
Hide  it  no  lenger  now,  whereto : 
Thou  must  discover  all  thy  worch  ing, 
How  thou  servest,  and  of  what  thing. 
Though  that  thou  shuldest  for  thy  sothsaw 
Ben  all  to  beaten  and  to  dinw. 
And  yet  art  thou  not  wont  parde, 
But  nathelesse,  though  thou  beaten  be. 
Thou  shalt  not  be  the  first,  that  so 
Hath  for  suothsawe  sufired  wo." 

**  Sir,  sith  that  it  may  liken  you. 
Though  that  I  should  ))e  slaine  right  now 
I  shall  doen  your  commaundement, 
For  thereto  have  I  great  talent." 

Withouten  words  mo,  right  than 
False  Semblaunt  his  sermon  began. 
And  saied  hem  thus  in  audience, 

**  Barons,  take  heed  of  my  sentence. 
That  wight  that  list  to  have  knowing 
Of  Fabe  Semblant  full  of  flattering. 
He  must  in  worldly  folke  him  soke. 
And  certes  in  the  cloysters  eke, 
I  won  no  where,  but  in  hem  tway. 
But  not  like  even,  sof)t!i  to  say. 
Shortly  I  woll  herborow  me. 
There  I  hope  best  to  hulstred  he, 
And  certainely,  sikerrat  hiding 
Is  underneath  humblest  clothing. 

^  Religious  folke  ben  full  covert, 
Secular  folke  ben  more  apert  : 
But  nathelesse,  I  woll  not  blamo 
Religious  folke,  ne  hem  diffame 
In  what  habite  that  ever  they  go : 
Religion  humble,  and  true  also, 
Wolf  I  not  blame,  ne  dispise. 
But  I  n'ill  love  it  in  no  wise, 
I  meane  of  false  religious. 
That  stout  been,  and  malicious. 
That  woll  en  in  an  habite  go. 
And  setten  not  hir  herte  thereto. 

*'  Religious  folke  been  all  pitous, 
Thou  shalt  not  scene  one  dispitous 
They  loven  no  pride,  ne  no  strife, 
But  humbly  they  woll  lede  hir  lifPj 
With  which  folke  woll  I  never  be, 
And  if  1  dwell,  I  faine  me 
I  may  well  in  hir  habite  go. 
But  roe  were  lever  my  necko  atwo. 
Than  let  a  purpose  that  I  take. 
What  covenaunt  that  ever  I  make. 

'*  I  dwell  with  hem  that  proude  be^ 
And  full  of  wiles  and  subtelte. 
That  worship  of  this  world  cov«vt<iw^ 
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Aud  great  uede  connen  expleit^n, 
Aud  gone  and  gadren  great  pitaunces. 
And  purchase  hem  the  acquaintaunces 
Of  men  that  mightie  life  may  leden. 
And  fame  hem  poore,  and  hemselfe  feden 
With  good  morsels  delicious, 
And  driukcn  good  wine  precious. 
And  preach  us  povert  and  distresse, 
Aud  fishen  hemselfe  great  richesae. 
With  wily  nettes  that  they  cast. 
It  woU  come  fonle  out  at  the  labt. 

*<  They  ben  fro  deane  religion  went. 
They  make  the  worid  an  argument^ 
That  hath  a  foule  conclusioii. 
I  have  a  robe  of  religioiiy 
Than  am  I  all  religious : 
This  argument  is  all  roignoos. 
It  is  not  worth  a  crooked  brere, 
Habite  ne  maketh  neither  mouke  ne  firer^ 
But  cleane  life  and  devotion, 
Maketh  men  of  good  religion. 

<*  Nathelesse,  there  can  none  answere^ 
How  high  that  ever  his  head  he  shere^ 
With  rasoor  whetted  never  so  kene. 
That  guile  in  braunches  cutte  thurtene^ 
There  can  no  wight  distinct  it  so. 
That  he  dare  say  a  word  thereto. 

*^  But  what  herborow  that  ever  I  take. 
Or  what  semblaunt  that  ever  I  make, 
I  meane  but  guile,  and  follow  that. 
For  right  no  more  than  Gibbe  our  cat, 
(That  awaiteth  mice  and  rattee  to  killen) 
Ne  entend  I  but  to  begnilen, 
Ne  no  wight  may,  by  my  clothing,         • 
Wete  with  what  foike  is  my  dwelling, 
Ne  be  my  wordes  yet  parde, 
So  soft  and  so  pleasaunt  they  be. 

^  Behold  the  deedes  that  I  do. 
But  thou  be  blind  thou  oughtest  so. 
For  varie  hir  wordes  fro  hir  deed. 
They  thinke  on  guile  withouten  dreed, 
What  manner  clothing  that  they  weare. 
Or  what  estate  that  ever  they  beare, 
Lered  or  leud,  lord  or  ladie. 
Knight,  squire,  burgeis,  or  bailie." 

Right  thus  while  False  Semblant  sermoueth, 
Eftsoones  Love  him  aresoneth, 
And  brake  his  tale  in  his  speaking 
As  though  he  had  him  told  ^-easing. 
And  saied  :  <*  What  devill  is  that  I  heare  1 
What  folke  hast  thou  us  nempned  here  ! 
May  nienne  find  religioun 
In  worldly  habitatiouu  !" 
*'  Yea,  sir,  it  followetli  nat  that  they 
Should  lead  a  wicked  life  parfey, 
Ne  not  tlierefure  hir  soules  lese. 
That  hem  to  worldly  clothes  chese. 
For  certes  it  were  great  pitee ; 
Men  may  in  secular  clothes  see, 
Florishcn  holy  religioun ; 
Full  many  a  saint  in  field  and  toun. 
With  many  a  virgine  glorious. 
Devout,  and  full  religious, 
Han  died,  that  common  cloth  aye  beren. 
Yet  saintes  neverthelesse  they  weren. 
I  could  recken  you  many  a  ten. 
Yea  welnigh  all  these  holy  women 
That  men  in  churches  hery  and  seke. 
Both  maidens,  and  tliese  wives  eke. 
That  baren  full  many  a  fairc  child  here. 


Weared  alway  clothes  seculere. 
And  in  the  same  diden  they 
That  saints  weren,  and  ben  ali^ny. 

'<  The  nine  thousand  maidens  dere. 
That  beren  in  Heaven  hir  cierges  eleiv. 
Of  which  men  rede  in  church  aud  sing. 
Were  take  in  secular  clothing, 
When  they  received  martirdome. 
And  wonnen  Heaven  unto  hir  home. 

*^  Good  herte  maketh  the  good  thought. 
The  clothing  yeveth  ne  reveth  nought : 
The  good  thought  and  the  worching. 
That  maketh  the  religion  flouring. 
There  lieth  the  good  religioun. 
After  the  right  ententioun. 

*<  Who  80  tooke  a  weathers  skin. 
And  wrapped  a  greedy  wolfe  therein. 
For  he  snould  go  with  lambes  white, 
Wenest  thou  npt  he  would  hem  bite  t 
Yes :  neverthelesse  as  he  were  wood 
He  would  hem  wirry,  and  drinke  the  blocfd, 
Aud  well  the  rather  hem  deceive. 
For  sith  they  coude  nat  perceive 
His  tregette,  and  his  cruelUe, 
They  would  him  follow,  ahho  he  flic. 

**  If  there  be  wolves  of  such  hew, 

Amonges  these  apostles  new 

Thou,  holy  church,  thou  maist  be  wailed, 

Sith  that  thy  citie  is  assailed 

Through  knightes  of  thine  owue  table, 

God  wot  thy  lordship  is  doutable  : 

If  they  enforce  it  to  win. 

That  should  defend  it  fro  within. 

Who  might  defence  ayenst  hem  make  i 

Without  stroke  it  mote  be  take. 

Of  ti*epeget  or  mangonell, 

Without  displaying  of  peusell, 

And  if  God  n*ill  done  it  succour. 

But  let  renne  in  this  colour, 

Thou  must  thy  hestes  letten  bee, 

Than  is  there  nought,  but  yeeld  thee, 

Or  yeve  hem  tribute  dou teles, 

And  hold  it  of  hem  to  have  pees  : 

But  greater  harme  betide  thee, 

That  they  all  maister  of  it  U.^e  : 

Well  con  they  soorne  thee  witlmll. 

By  day  stuffen  they  the  wall,  * 

And  ail  the  night  they  minen  there  : 

Nay,  thou  planten  must  els  where 

Thine  impes,  if  thou  wolt  finiit  have. 

Abide  not  there  thy  selfe  to  save. 

**  But  now  peace,  here  I  tumc  againe, 
I  woll  no  more  of  this  thing  faine. 
If  1  might  passen  me  hereby. 
For  I  might  niaken  you  weai*y ; 
But  I  woll  heten  you  alway, 
To  helpe  your  friendes  what  I  may. 
So  they  wollen  my  company. 
For  they  been  shent  all  utterly. 
But  if  so  fall,  tliat  I  be 
Oft  with  hem,  and  they  with  me. 
And  eke  my  lemman  mote  they  serve, 
Or  they  shull  not  my  love  deserve, 
Forsooth  I  am  a  false  traitour, 
(Jod  judged  me  for  a  theefe  trechour, 
Forsworne  I  am,  but  well  nigh  none 
Wote  of  my  guile,  till  it  be  done. 
**  Tlii*ough  me  hath  many  one  deth  I'eceivec, 
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That  my  treget  never  aperceived, 
And  yet  receiveth,  and  shall  receive. 
That  my  fabenesse  shall  never  i^perceive : 
But  who  so  doth,  if  he  wise  be, 
Him  is  right  good  beware  of  roe. 
But  so  sligh  is  the  aperceiving 
Tliat  all  to  late  oommeth  knowing ; 
For  Protheus  that  coud  him  chaunge, 
In  every  shape  homely  and  straunge, 
Coud  never  such  guile  ne  treasoun 
As  I,  for  I  come  never  in  toun 
There  as  I  might  knowen  be. 
Though  men  me  both  might  here  and  see. 
Full  well  I  can  mv  clothes  chaunge, 
Take  one,  and  make  another  8ti*auuge. 
Now  am  I  knight,  now  chastelaine, 
Now  prelate,  and  now  chaplaine. 
Now  priest,  now  clerke,  now  fostere. 
Now  am  I  maister,  now  schollere 
Now  monke,  now  chanon,  now  baily. 
What  ever  mister  man  am  I. 

^  Now  am  I  prince,  now  am  I  page. 
And  can  by  herte  every  language, 
Sometime  am  I  hoore  and  old. 
Now  am  I  yonnge,  stoute,  and  bold,. 
Now  am  I  Rob^,  now  Robin, 
Now  frere  minor,  now  jacobin. 
And  with  me  foUoweth  my  loteby, 
To  done  me  sollace  and  company, 
That  hight  dame  Abstinence,  and  raigneii 
In  many  a  queint  array  faigned. 
Right  as  it  commeth  to  her  liking, 
I  fulfill  all  her  desiring. 

**  Sometime  a  womans  clothe  take  I, 
Now  am  I  a  maid,  now  lady. 

^  Sometime  1  am  religious, 
Now  like  an  anker  in  an  hous. 

**  Sometime  am  I  prioresse. 
And  now  a  nonne,  and  now  abbesse. 
And  go  through  all  regiouns. 
Seeking  all  religiouns. 

**  But  to  what  order  that  I  am  sworiikey 
I  take  the  straw  and  beat  the  cornc, 
To  jolly  folke  I  enhabite, 
I  aske  no  more  but  hir  habite. 

"  What  well  ye  more  I  in  every  wise 
Right  as  me  list  I  me  disguise  t 

*'  Well  can  I  beare  mo  under  wede. 
Unlike  is  my  word  to  my  dede, 
Tims  make  I  into  my  trappes  fall 
I'lie  people,  through  my  priviledges  all, 
That  ben  in  Christendome  alive. 

'<  I  may  assoile,  and  I  may  shrive. 
That  no  prelate  may  let  me, 
All  folke,  where  ever  they  found  be  : 
I  n'ot  no  prelate  may  done  so. 
But  it  the  pope  be,  and  no  rao. 
That  made  thilke  establishing, 
Now  is  not  this  a  proper  thing  t 
But  were  my  sleights  apperceived 


As  I  was  wont,  and  west  thou  wli  v  1 
For  I  did  hem  a  tregetry. 
But  thereof  yeve  I  a  little  talo, 
I  have  the  sUver  and  the  male, 
So  have  I  preached  and  eke  shriven^ 
So  have  I  take,  so  have  I  veven, 
Through  hir  folly,  husbond  and  wife. 
That  I  lede  right  a  jolly  life, 


Through  slmplesse  of  the  prelacy. 
They  Imow  not  all  my  tregettry.* 

«  But  for  as  much  as  man  and  wife 
Should  shew  hir  parish  priest  hir  life 
Ones  a  yeare,  as  sayth  the  booke. 
Ere  any  wight  his  housel  tooke. 
Than  have  I  priviledges  Uree, 
That  may  of  muche  thing  discharge. 
For  he  may  say  right  thus  pardee  : 

•*  *  Sir  Priest,  in  shrift  I  tell  it  thee. 
That  he  to  whom  that  I  am  shriven. 
Hath  me  assoyled,  and  me  yeven 
Penaunce  soothly  for  my  sin, 
Which  that  1  found  me  guilty  in, 
Ne  I  ne  have  never  entencion  * 

To  make  double  confession, 
Ne  rehearse  eft  my  shrift  to  thee, 

0  shrift  is  right  ynough  to  mee. 
This  ought  thee  suffice  wele, 
Ne  be  not  rebell  never  a  dele. 

For  certee,  though  thou  haddest  it  sworrc, 

1  wote  no  priest  ne  prelate  borne 
That  may  to  shrift  eft  me  constraiue. 
And  if  they  done  I  woll  me  plaine, 
For  I  wote  where  to  plaine  wele. 
Thou  shalt  not  streine  me  a  dele, 
Ne  enforce  me,  ne  not  me  trouble. 
To  make  my  confession  double  ; 

Ne  I  have  none  affection 
To  have  double  absolution : 
The  first  b  right  ynough  to  mee. 
This  latter  assoyling  quite  I  thee, 
I  am  unbound,  what  maist  thou  find 
More  of  my  sinnes  me  to  unbind  ? 
For  he  Uiat  might  hath  in  his  bond. 
Of  all  my  sinnes  me  unboiid  : 
And  if  thou  wolt  me  thus  constmine 
That  me  mote  nedes  on  tliee  plaine. 
There  shall  no  judge  imp^riall, 
Ne  bishop,  ne  offictaU, 
Done  judgement  on  me,  for  I 
Shall  gone  and  plaine  me  openly 
Unto  my  shriftfather  new, 
That  hight  Frere  Wolfe  untrew. 
And  he  shall  chuse  him  tor  mee, 
For  I  trow  he  can  hamper  thee  ; 
But  lord  he  would  be  wroth  witlwll. 
If  men  would  him  Frere  Wolfe  call. 
For  he  would  have  no  patience. 
But  done  all  cruell  vengience, 
He  would  hb  might  done  at  the  leesf. 
Nothing  spare  for  Goddes  lieest. 
And  God  so  wise  be  my  succour, 
But  thou  yeve  me  my  saviour 
At  Easter,  whan  it  likcth  mee, 
Without  preasing  more  on  thee, 
I  woll  forth,  and  to  him  gone, 
And  he  shall  houscU  me  anone, 
For  I  am  out  of  thy  grutching, 
I  keepe  not  deale  witii  thee  nothing.* 

«  Thus  may  he  shrive  him,  that  forsnl-  otb 
His  parish  priest,  and  to  me  taketh. 
And  if  the  priest  woll  him  refuse, 
I  am  full  ready  him  to  accuse. 
And  him  punish  and  hamper  so. 
That  he  his  churche  shall  forgo. 

**  But  who  so  hath  in  his  feeling 
The  consequence  of  such  shriving. 
Shall  scene,  that  priest  may  never  have  might 
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To  know  the  consciencd  aright 
Of  him  that  is  under  his  cure  : 
And  this  is  ayenst  holy  scripture, 
That  biddeth  every  herde  honest 
Have  very  knowing  of  his  beest. 
But  poore  folke  that  gone  by  strete, 
That  have  no  sold,  ne  summes  gte^ 
Hem  would  I  let  to  hir  prelates. 
Or  let  hir  priestes  know  hir  states. 
For  to  me  right  nought  yeve  they. 
And  why  it  is,  for  they  ne  may. 

«  They  ben  so  bare,  I  take  no  keepe^ 
But  I  woU  have  the  Ikt  sheepe  ; 
Let  parish  priests  have  the  lene, 
I  yeve  not  of  hir  harme  a  bene ; 
And  if  that  prelates  grutch  it. 
That  ougfaten  wroth  be  in  hir  int. 
To  lese  hir  lat  beastes  so, 
I  shall  yeve  hem  a  stroke  or  two. 
That  tiiev  shall  leeen  with  force. 
Yea,  both  hir  mitre  and  hir  croce. 

**  Thus  yape  I  hem,  and  have  do  long. 
My  priviledges  ben  so  strong." 

False  Semblant  would  have  stinted  here, 
But  Love  ne  made  him  no  such  chere. 
That  he  was  weary  of  his  saw. 
But  for  to  make  hun  glad  and  fitw. 
He  said,  <*  Tdl  on  more  specially. 
How  that  thou  servest  untruly. 

**  Tell  forth,  and  shame  thee  never  a  dele. 
For  as  thine  habit  sheweth  wele. 
Thou  servest  an  holy  hermite." 

**  Sooth  is,  but  I  am  but  an  hypocrite.** 
'^  Thou  gocst  and  preachest  poverte  t " 

«  Yea,  sir,  but  Kichesse  hath  poste." 
"  Thou  preachest  abstinence  also  t " 

<*  Sir,  1  woll  fillen,  so  mote  I  go, 
My  paunche,  of  good  meat  and  wine, 
As  snould  a  maister  of  divine, 
For  how  that  I  me  poore  faine, 
Yet  all  poore  folke  I  disdaine. 

^  I  LOVE  better  the  acquaintaunce 
Ten  times  of  the  king  of  Fraunce, 
Than  of  a  poore  man  of  mild  mood, 
Though  that  his  soule  be  also  good. 

**  For  whan  I  see  beggers  quaking, 
Naked  on  mixens  all  stinking. 
For  hunger  crie,  and  eke  for  care, 
I  entremet  not  of  hir  fare. 
They  ben  so  poore,  and  full  of  pine, 
They  might  not  ones  yeve  me  a  dine. 
For  they  have  nothing  butliir  life, 
What  should  he  yeve  that  licketh  his  knife  1 
It  is  but  foUv  to  entremete 
To  seeke  in  houndes  nest  fat  mete  : 
Let  beare  hem  to  the  spittle  anone. 
But  fro  me  comfort  get  they  none : 
But  a  rich  sicke  usurere 
Would  I  visite  and  draw  nere, 
Him  would  I  comfort  and  rehete, 
For  I  hope  of  his  gold  to  gete. 
And  if  that  wicked  Death  him  have, 
I  woll  go  with  him  in  his  grave. 
And  if  there  any  reprove  me. 
Why  that  I  let  the  poore  be, 
Wost  thou  how  I  not  ascape  t 
I  say  and  sweare  him  full  rape. 
That  riche  men  ban  more  letches 
Of  sinne,  than  ban  poore  wretches, 
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And  ban  of  counsaile  more  mistere. 
And  therefore  I  would  draw  hem  nere : 
But  as  great  hurt,  it  may  so  be, 
Hath  a  soule  in  right  great  poverte. 
As  soule  in  great  richesse  forsooth, 
Albdt  that  Uiey  hurten  both. 
For  richesse  and  mendicities 
Ben  cleped  two  extreamities. 
The  meane  is  cleped  suffisaunoe. 
There  lieth  of  vertue  the  aboundauLce 

*<  For  Salomon  full  well  I  wote^ 
In  his  parables  us  wrote. 
As  it  b  knowen  of  many  a  wight, 
In  his  thirteene  chapiter  right, 
Grod  thou  me  keepe  for  thy  poste, 
Fro  richesse  and  mendicite. 
For  if  a  rich  man  him  drease. 
To  thinke  too  much  on  richesse. 
His  herte  on  that  so  ferre  is  sette. 
That  he  his  creator  doth  for}'ette^ 
And  him  that  beggeth,  woll  aye  greve, 
How  should  I  by  his  word  him  leve, 
Unneth  that  he  n'is  a  micher, 
Forswome,  or  els  Goddes  lier. 
Thus  sayth  Salomon  sawes. 

^  Ne  we  find  written  in  no  lawea, 
And  namely  in  our  Christen  lav, 
(Who  saith  ye,  I  dare  say  nay) 
That  Christ,  ne  his  apostles  dere, 
While  that  they  walked  in  earth  her^ 
Were  never  scene  hir  bred  begeing. 
For  thev  nolden  beggen  for  noSiing. 

*<  And  right  thus  were  men  wont  to  tetdi| 
And  in  this  wise  would  it  preach. 
The  maisters  of  divinitie 
Sometime  in  Paris  the  citie. 

**  And  if  men  would  there  gaine  appose 
The  naked  text,  and  let  the  glose. 
It  might  soone  assoiled  bee, 
For  men  may  well  the  sooth  see, 
That  pardie  they  might  aske  a  thing 
Plainely  forth  without  begging. 
For  they  wereii  Goddes  liei*de8  dere. 
And  cure  of  soules  hadden  here. 
They  nolde  nothing  begge  hir  food. 
For  after  Crist  was  done  on  rood. 
With  their  proper  liouds  they  wrought. 
And  with  travaile,  and  els  nought. 
They  wonuen  all  hir  sustenauuce, 
And  liveden  forth  in  hir  penaunce. 
And  the  renienaunt  yafc  away 
To  other  poore  folk^  alway. 

"  They  neither  builden  toure  ne  lialle. 
But  they  in  houses  small  with  alle. 

''  A  mighty  man  that  can  and  may. 
Should  with  his  bond  and  body  alway, 
Winne  him  his  food  in  labouring. 
If  he  ne  have  rent  or  such  a  thing  ; 
Although  he  be  religious. 
And  God  to  serven  curious. 
Thus  mote  he  done,  or  do  trespaas^ 
But  if  it  be  in  certaine  caas, 
That  I  can  rehearse,  if  mister  bee. 
Right  well,  whan  the  time  I  see. 

**  Seeke  the  booke  of  Saint  Augustine, 
Be  it  in  paper  or  perchemine, 
There  as  he  witte  of  these  worchings, 
Thou  shall  seene  that  none  excusings 
A  perfit  man  ue  should  seeke 
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By  wordes,  ne  by  deedes  eke, 

Although  he  be  religious, 

And  Ood  to  serven  curious, 

That  he  ne  shall,  so  mote  1  go. 

With  proper  bonds  and  body  also 

Get  his  food  in  labouring, 

If  he  ne  have  properte  of  thing, 

Yet  should  he  sell  all  his  substaunce, 

And  with  his  swinke  have  sustenauncei 

If  he  be  perfite  in  bounte  ; 

Thus  han  the  bookes  told  me : 

For  he  that  woU  gone  idelly. 

And  useth  it  aye  busily 

To  haunten  other  mennes  table, 

He  is  a  trechonr  full  of  fable, 

Ne  he  ne  may  by  good  reason 

Excuse  him  by  his  orison, 

For  men  behoTeth  in  some  gise, 

Ben  sometime  in  Goddes  service, 

To  gone  and  pnrchasen  hir  nede. 

**  Men  mote  eaten,  that  is  no  drede, 
And  sleepe,  and  eke  do  other  thing. 
So  long  may  they  leave  praying. 

^  So  may  they  eke  hir  prayer  blinne. 
While  that  they  werke  hir  meat  to  winne. 
Saint  Austine  woU  thereto  accord. 
In  thilke  booke  that  I  record. 

**  Justinian  eke,  that  made  lawes. 
Hath  thus  forboden  by  old  sawes : 
*  No  man,  up  paine  to  be  dead, 
Mighty  of  body,  to  beg  his  bread. 
If  be  may  swinke  it  for  to  ^te. 
Men  should  him  rather  maime  or  bete, 
Or  done  of  him  aperte  justice, 
Than  suffren  him  in  such  malliee.' 

**  They  done  not  well  so  mote  I  go^ 
That  taken  such  almesse  so, 
Bat  if  they  have  some  priviledge, 
That  of  the  paine  hem  woU  alledge. 

**  But  how  that  is,  can  I  not  see. 
But  if  the  prince  deceived  bee, 
Ne  I  ne  wene  not  sikerly, 
That  they  may  have  it  rightfully. 

**  But  I  well  not  determine 
Of  princes  power,  ne  define, 
Ne  by  my  word  comprehend  vwis, 
If  it  so  ferre  may  stretch  in  this  ; 
I  woll  not  entremete  a  dele. 
But  I  trow  that  the  booke  sayth  wele. 
Who  that  taketh  almesses,  that  bee 
Dew  to  folke  that  men  may  see 
Lame,  feeble,  weary,  and  bare, 
Poore,  or  in  such  manner  care. 
That  con  winne  hem  nevermo. 
For  they  have  no  power  thereto. 
He  eateth  his  owne  dampning. 
But  if  he  lie  that  made  all  thing. 
And  if  ye  such  a  truant  find, 
Chastise  him  well,  if  ye  be  kind. 
But  they  would  hate  you  parcaas, 
If  yo  fellen  in  hir  laas. 

**  They  would  eftsoones  do  you  scathe, 
If  that  they  might,  late  or  raUie, 
For  they  be  not  full  patient. 
That  hiui  the  world  thus  foule  blent, 
And  weteth  well,  that  God  bad 
The  good  man  sell  all  that  he  had. 
And  follow  him,  and  to  pooi-e  it  yeve : 
He  would  not  therefore  that  he  Uve, 
To  servon  him  in  mendience. 


For  it  was  never  his  sentence, 

But  he  bad  werken  whan  that  need  ia, 

And  follow  him  in  goode  deedis. 

*'  Saint  Poule  that  loved  all  holy  chureli. 
He  bade  the  apostles  for  to  wurch. 
And  winnen  bur  livelode  in  tliat  wise. 
And  hem  defended  truandise. 
And  said,  werketh  with  your  honden. 
Thus  should  the  thing  be  understonden. 

^  He  nolde  ywis  have  bid  hem  begging, 
Ne  sellen  gospell,  ne  preaching. 
Least  they  b^raft,  with  hir  asking, 
Folke  of  hir  cattell  or  of  hir  thing. 

**  For  in  this  world  is  many  a  man 
That  yeveth  his  good,  for  he  ne  can 
Weme  it  for  sluune,  or  else  he 
Would  of  the  asker  delivered  be. 
And  for  he  him  enoombretli  so. 
He  yeveth  him  good  to  let  him  go  t 
But  it  can  him  nothing  profite. 
They  lese  the  yeft  and  Uie  merite. 

**  The  good  folke  that  Poule  to  preached, 
Profred  him  oft,  whan  he  hem  teached. 
Some  of  hir  good  in  charite. 
But  thereof  right  nothing  tooke  he. 
But  of  his  honde  would  he  gette 
Clothes  to  wrine  him,  and  his  mete." 

**  Tbll  me  than  how  a  man  may  liven, 

I'hat  all  his  good  to  poore  hath  yeven. 

And  woll  but  onely  nidde  his  bc^es. 

And  norer  with  bonds  labour  his  nodes. 

May  he  do  so  r    «  Yea  sir."    "Andhowl" 

**  Sir  I  woll  gladly  tell  you  : 

Saint  Austen  saith,  a  man  may  be 

In  houses  that  han  properte. 

As  tempters  and  hospitelers. 

And  as  theee  chanona  regulers. 

Or  white  monkes,  or  these  bUke, 

I  woll  no  mo  ensamples  make. 

And  take  thereof  his  susteining, 

For  therein  lithe  no  begging. 

But  otherwaies  not  ywis, 

Yet  Austen  gabbeth  not  of  this. 

And  yet  full  many  a  monke  laboureth. 

That  God  in  holy  church  honoureth  : 

For  whan  hir  swinking  is  agone. 

They  rede  and  sing  in  church  anone. 

**  And  for  there  hath  ben  great  discord. 
As  many  a  wight  may  beare  record. 
Upon  the  estate  of  mendicience, 
I  woll  diortely  in  your  presence. 
Tell  how  a  man  may  begge  at  need. 
That  hath  not  wherewith  nim  to  feed, 
Maugre  his  fellowes  janglings, 
For  soothfastnesse  woll  none  hidings^ 
And  yet  percase  I  may  obey, 
That  I  to  you  soothly  thus  sey. 

^  Lo  here  the  case  espedall. 
If  a  man  be  so  bestial!. 
That  he  of  no  craft  hath  science. 
And  nought  desireth  tgnorence. 
Than  may  he  go  a  bening  yeme. 
Till  he  some  other  craft  can  leme. 
Through  which  without  truanding, 
He  may  in  trouth  have  his  living. 
**  Or  if  he  may  done  no  labour. 
For  elde,  or  sicknease,  or  Uugour, 
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Or  for  his  tender  age  also. 
Than  may  he  yet  a  begging  go. 

*<  Or  if  he  have  peraventure, 
Throngh  usago  of  his  noriturei 
Lived  over  delicioosly, 
Than  oughten  good  folke  oomenly, 
Han  of  bis  miseheefe  some  pite. 
And  suffren  him  also,  that  he 
May  gone  about  and  begge  his  bread. 
That  he  be  not  for  honger  dead  ; 
Or  if  he  have  of  craft  conning. 
And  strength  also,  and  desiring 
To  worchen,  as  he  had  what. 
But  he  find  neither  this  ne  that. 
Than  may  he  begge  till  that  he 
Have  gotten  his  neoessite. 

<<  Or  if  his  winning  be  so  lite. 
That  his  labour  woU  not  aquite 
Sufficiauntly  all  his  living. 
Yet  may  he  so  his  brede  begging 
Fro  dore  to  dore,  he  may  go  trace. 
Till  he  the  remnaunt  may  purchase. 

'^  Or  if  a  man  would  undertake 
Any  emprise  for  to  make. 
In  the  rescous  of  our  lay. 
And  it  defenden  as  he  may. 
Be  it  with  armes  or  lettrure. 
Or  other  oonvenable  cure. 
If  it  be  BO  he  poore  be. 
Than  may  he  begge,  till  that  he 
May  find  in  trouth  for  to  swinke 
And  get  him  clothe,  meat,  and  drinke 
Swinke  he  with  his  hondes  corporell. 
And  not  with  hondes  espirituell. 

**lfi  all  this  case,  and  in  semblables. 

If  that  there  ben  mo  reasonables, 

He  may  begge,  as  I  tell  you  here, 

And  eles  not  in  no  manere. 

As  William  Saint  Amour  would  preach. 

And  oft  would  dispute  and  teach 

Of  this  matter  all  openly 

At  Paris  full  solemnely. 

And  also  God  my  soule  blesse 

As  he  had  in  this  stedfastnesse 

The  accord  of  the  universite 

And  of  the  people,  as  seemeth  me. 

"  No  good  man  ought  it  to  refuse, 
Ne  ought  him  thereof  to  excuse. 
Be  wrothe  or  blithe,  who  so  be, 
For  I  well  speake,  and  tell  it  thee, 
All  should  I  die,  and  be  put  doun. 
As  was  saint  Poule  in  derko  prisoun. 
Or  be  exiled  in  this  caas 
With  wrong,  as  maister  William  was. 
That  my  mother  Hypocrisie 
Banished  for  her  great  en  vie. 

"  My  mother  flemed  him  Saint  Amour  : 
This  noble  did  suche  labour 
To  sustene  ever  the  loyalte. 
That  he  too  much  agilte  me  : 
He  made  a  booke,  and  let  it  write. 
Wherein  his  life  he  did  all  write. 
And  would  iche  renied  begging. 
And  lived  by  my  travelling. 
If  I  nc  had  rent  ne  other  good. 
What  weneth  he  that  1  were  wood  I 
For  labour  might  me  never  please, 
I  have  more  will  to  ben  at  ease, 
And  have  well  lever,  sooth  to  say, 


Before  the  people  patter  and  pray, 
And  wrie  me  in  my  foxerie 
Under  a  cope  of  papelardie." 

(Quod  Love)  «  Wliat  divcU  is  this  that  I  here, 
What  wordes  tellest  thou  me  here  !*' 
^  What,  sir,  falsenesse,  that  apert  is  !  " 
«  Than  dredest  thou  not  God !"    «  No  eertes : 
For  selde  in  great  thing  shall  he  spede 
In  this  world,  that  God  well  drede. 
For  folke  that  hem  to  vertue  yeven. 
And  truely  on  hir  owen  liven. 
And  hem  in  goodnesse  aye  content, 
On  hem  is  little  thrift  isent, 
Such  folke  drinken  great  miseasc. 
That  life  nmy  me  never  please. 

**  Bat  see  what  gold  ban  userers. 
And  silver  eke  in  gamers, 
Taillagiers,  and  these  monyours, 
Bailiffes,  beadles,  provost,  oountouis, 
These  liven  well  nigh  by  ravine. 
The  small  people  hem  mote  encline. 
And  they  as  wolves  well  hem  eten  : 
Upon  the  poore  folke  they  geten 
Full  much  of  that  they  spend  or  kcpe^ 
N'is  none  of  hem  that  they  n'ill  strepe, 
And  wrine  hem  selfe  well  at  full. 
Without  scalding  they  hem  pull. 

<<  The  strong  the  feeble  overgothe. 
But  I  that  weare  my  simple  ck^e, 
Robbe  both  robbed,  and  robboors, 
And  guile  guiling,  and  guilours  : 
By  my  treget,  I  gather  and  threste 
The  great  treasour  into  my  cheste, 
That  lieth  with  me  so  fast  bound, 
Mine  high  paleis  doe  I  found. 
And  my  delightes  I  fulfill, 
With  wine  at  feastes  at  my  will, 
And  tables  full  of  entremees  ; 
I  woU  no  life,  but  ease  and  pees, 
And  winne  gold  to  spend  also. 
For  whan  the  grcate  bagge  is  go. 
It  commeth  right  with  my  japes. 
Make  I  not  well  tomble  mine  apes  : 
To  winnen  is  alway  mine  entent. 
My  purchase  is  better  than  my  i-eut. 
For  though  I  should  beaten  be. 
Over  all  I  entremet  me  : 
Without  me  maic  no  wight  dure, 
I  waike  soules  for  to  cure, 
Of  all  the  world  cure  have  I 
In  brede  and  length  ;  boldely 
I  woll  both  preach  and  eke  counsaileriy 
With  hondes  woll  I  not  travailen. 
For  of  the  pope  I  have  the  bull, 
I  ne  hold  not  my  wittes  dull, 
I  woll  not  stinten  in  my  live 
These  emperours  for  to  shrive. 
Or  kinges,  dukes,  and  lordes  grete  : 
But  poore  folke  all  quite  I  lete, 
I  love  no  such  shriving  parde, 
But  it  for  other  cause  be  : 
I  recke  not  of  poore  men, 
Hir  estate  is  not  worth  an  hen. 

"  Where  fiudest  thou  a  swinker  of  labour 
Have  me  to  his  confessour  ! 
But  empresses,  and  duchesses, 
These  queenes,  and  eke  countesses. 
These  abbesses,  and  eke  bigiues. 
These  great  ladies  palasins, 
These  jolb'  knights,  and  bailives, 
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These  nonnee,  and  these  burgeis  wives 

That  riehe  ben,  and  eke  pleasing. 

And  these  maidens  welfaring, 

Where  so  they  cUd  or  naked  be, 

Uncoonsailed  goeth  there  none  fro  roe  ; 

And  for  hir  soules  safete. 

At  lord  and  lady,  and  hir  meine, 

I  aske,  whan  they  hem  to  me  shrive, 

The  propertie  of  all  hir  live. 

And  make  hem  trow,  boUi  most  and  least, 

Hir  parish  priest  is  but  a  beast 

Ayenst  me  and  my  company. 

That  shrewes  been  as  great  (as  I) 

For  which  I  woll  not  hide  m  hold. 

No  privete  that  me  is  told. 

That  I  by  word  or  signe  ywis, 

Ne  woll  make  hem  uiow  what  it  is. 

And  they  wollen  also  tellen  me, 

They  hele  fro  me  no  privite. 

And  for  to  make  vou  hem  pereeiven, 

That  Qsen  folke  thus  to  deceiven, 

I  woll  you  saine  withouten  drede, 

What  men  may  in  the  Gospell  rede. 

Of  Saint  Mathew  the  gospellere, 

That  saiethyas  I  shall  you  say  hers. 

«  Upon  the  chaire  of  Hoses 
Thus  it  is  glosed  douteles, 

iThat  is  the  olde  testament, 
^or  thereby  is  the  chaire  ment) 
Sitte  scribcM  and  pharisen, 
That  is  to  saine,  the  cursed  men, 
Which  that  we  ipocrites  call : 
Doeth  that  tliey  preache,  I  rede  you  ally  . 
But  doeth  not  as  they  doen  adde. 
That  been  not  weary  to  say  wele. 
But  to  doe  well,  no  will  have  tliey, 
And  they  would  buid  on  folke  alway 

iThat  been  to  be  beguiled  able) 
burdens  that  been  importable  ; 
On  folkes  shoulders  things  they  couclien. 
That  they  n'ill  with  their  fingers  touchen. 
And  why  woll  they  not  touch  it,  why  1 
For  hem  ne  list  nat  sikerly, 
For  sadde  burdons  that  men  taken. 
Make  folkes  shoulders  aken. 

**  And  if  they  do  ought  that  good  bee. 
That  is  for  folke  it  should  see  : 
Hir  burdons  larser  maken  they. 
And  maken  hir  hemmes  wide  alwey. 
And  loven  seates  at  the  table 
The  first  and  most  honourable. 
And  for  to  han  the  firet  chairis, 
In  synagogues,  to  hem  full  dere  is, 
And  wilTen  tliat  folke  hem  loute  and  grete, 
Whan  that  they  passen  through  the  strete, 
And  wollen  be  cleped  maister  also . 
But  they  ne  should  not  willen  so. 
The  gospell  is  there  ayenst  I  gesse, 
That  sheweth  well  hir  wickeduesse. 

'  Another  custome  use  we 
Of  hem  that  woll  ayenst  us  be. 
We  hate  hem  deadly  everychune, 
And  we  woll  werry  him,  as  one, 
Him  that  one  hateth,  hate  we  all. 
And  conjeet  how  to  doen  him  fall : 
And  if  we  seene  him  winne  honour, 
Richesse  or  preise,  through  his  vakNur^ 


Provende,  rent,  or  d ignite, 
Full  fast  ywis  coropassen  we 
By  what  ladder  he  is  clomben  so, 
And  for  to  maken  him  downe  to  go, 
With  treason  we  woll  Iiini  defame, 
And  doen  him  lese  his  good  name. 

**  Thus  from  his  ladder  we  him  take. 
And  thus  his  frendes  foes  we  make. 
But  word  ne  wete  sliall  he  none, 
Till  all  his  frandes  been  his  fone. 
For  if  we  did  it  openly. 
We  might  have  blame  readily, 
For  had  he  wist  of  our  mallice, 
He  had  him  kept,  but  he  wera  nice. 

**  Another  is  this,  that  if  so  fall. 
That  there  be  one  among  us  all 
That  doeth  a  good  tourue,  out  of  di-ede^ 
We  saine  it  is  our  alder  dede. 
Yea  sikerly,  though  he  it  fained, 
Or  that  him  list,  or  that  him  dained 
A  man  through  him  avaunced  be. 
Thereof  all  parteners  be  we. 
And  tellen  folke  where  so  we  go. 
That  man  through  us  is  sprongen  so. 

**  And  for  to  have  of  men  praisings 
We  purchase  through  our  flattering 
Of  riche  men  of  great  poste 
Letters,  to  witnesee  our  bounte. 
So  that  man  weeneth  that  may  us  see, 
That  all  vertue  in  us  bee. 

**  And  alway  poore  we  us  faine. 
But  how  so  that  we  begge  or  plaine, 
We  ben  the  folke  without  leasing. 
That  all  thing  have  without  havmg. 

**  Thus  be  dradde  of  the  people  ywis, 
And  gladly  m^  purpose  is  this.~ 

**  I  deale  with  no  wight,  but  he 
Have  gold  and  treasour  great  piente^ 
Hir  acquaintaunce  well  love  I  : 
This  much  my  desire  shortly, 
I  entremet  me  of  brocages, 
I  make  peace  and  manages, 
I  am  gladly  execntour, 
And  many  times  a  procnratoor, 
I  am  sometime  messangere, 
That  falleth  not  to  my  mistere. 

**  And  many  times  I  make  enquett. 
For  me  that  office  is  nat  honest. 
To  deale  with  other  mennes  thing. 
That  is  to  me  a  great  liking  : 
And  if  tliat  ye  have  ought  to  do 
In  place  that  I  repaire  to, 
I  shall  it  speden  tlirough  my  wit. 
As  soone  as  ye  have  told  me  it. 
So  tlutt  ye  serve  me  to  pay. 
My  service  shall  be  yours  alway. 

^  But  who  so  woll  cliasticc  nie, 
Anone  my  love  lost  hatli  lie, 
For  I  love  no  man  in  no  gise, 
Tliat  woll  me  reprove  or  chastise. 
But  I  woll  all  folke  undertake, 
And  of  no  wight  no  teaching  take, 
For  I  that  other  folke  chastic, 
Woll  not  be  taught  fro  my  follie. 

«  I  LOVE  none  liemiitage  more, 
AH  descries  and  holtes  lioore 
And  create  woodes  everychon, 
I  let  hcin  to  the  Baptist  lohn, 
I  queth  him  quite,  and  him 
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Of  Egipt  all  the  wildemeese ; 
Too  ferre  were  all  my  manmomis 
Fro  all  cities  and  good  touns. 

*<  My  paleis  and  mine  house  make  I 
There  men  m^  renne  in  openly, 
And  say  that  I  the  world  forsake, 
But  all  amidde  I  build  and  make 
My  house,  and  swim  and  play  therein 
Bette  than  a  fish  doeth  with  his  finiie. 

^  Of  Antichristes  men  am  1, 
Of  which  that  Christ  sayeth  openly. 
They  hare  habite  of  holinesse, 
And  liven  in  such  wickednesse. 

<*  Outward  lamben  seemen  we. 
Full  of  goodnesse  and  of  pite. 
And  intnird  we  withouten  fable 
Been  greedy  wolres  rarisable. 

**  We  environn  both  lond  and  see, 
With  all  the  world  werrien  wee. 
We  woU  ordaine  of  alle  thing, 
Df  folkes  good,  and  hir  living. 

**  If  there  be  castell  or  cite 
Within  that  any  bougerons  be. 
Although  that  they  of  Millaine  were. 
For  thereof  been  they  blamed  there  ; 
Or  if  a  wight  out  of  measure. 
Would  lene  hir  gold,  and  take  vsare. 
For  that  he  is  so  covetousy 
Or  if  he  be  too  lecherouti. 
Or  these  that  haunten  simonie. 
Or  proToet  full  of  trecherie. 
Or  prelate  living  joUily, 
Or  priest  that  halt  his  quein  him  by. 
Or  olde  hoores  hostillers, 
Or  other  baudes  or  bordellers. 
Or  els  blamed  of  any  vice. 
Of  which  men  shoulden  doen  justice  : 

"  By  all  the  saintes  that  we  prey, 
Bat  they  defend  them  with  lamprey, 
With  luce,  with  elis,  with  samons, 
With  tender  geese,  and  with  capons, 
With  tartes,  or  with  cheses  fat, 
With  daintic  flaunes,  brode  and  flat. 
With  calcweis,  or  with  pullaile, 
With  coninges,  or  with  fine  vitaile. 
That  we  under  our  clothes  wide, 
Ma  ken  through  our  gollet  glide. 
Or  but  he  woll  doe  come  in  hast 
lloe  YcniBon  bake  in  past. 
Whether  so  that  he  loure  or  groine, 
He  shall  have  of  a  corde  a  loigne, 
With  which  men  shall  him  bind  and  lede. 
To  brenne  him  for  his  sinful  dcde, 
That  men  shuU  heare  him  crie  and  rore 
A  mile  way  about  and  more, 
Or  els  he  shall  in  ptison  die. 
But  if  he  woU  his  friendship  buy, 
Or  smerten  that,  that  he  hath  do, 
More  dian  his  guilt  amounteth  to. 

**  But  and  he  cunth  through  his  slciglit 
Doe  maken  up  a  toiire  of  height. 
Nought  rough  t  I  whether  of  stone  or  tree. 
Or  earth,  or  turves  though  it  be, 
Though  it  were  of  no  vonnde  stone, 
Wrought  with  squier  and  scantilone. 
So  that  tlie  toure  were  stuffed  well 
With  all  riches  temporell  : 

^  And  than  that  he  would  up  dress* 
Engines,  both  more  and  lease. 


To  cast  at  us  by  every  side. 
To  beare  his  good  name  wide  : 

**  Such  sleightes  I  shall  you  yeven 
Barrels  of  wine,  by  sixe  or  seven. 
Or  gold  in  sackes  great  plente. 
He  should  soone  delivered  be. 
And  if  he  have  no  such  pitences. 
Let  him  studie  in  equipolenoes, 
And  lette  lies  and  faliaces. 
If  that  he  would  deserve  our  graces. 
Or  we  shall  beare  him  such  witnesse 
Of  sinne,  and  of  his  wretchednesse. 
And  doun  his  lose  so  wide  renne 
That  all  quicke  we  should  him  brenne^ 
Or  els  yeve  him  such  penaunce. 
That  is  well  worse  than  the  pitamiee. 

**  For  thon  shalt  never  for  nothing 
Con  knowen  aright  by  hir  clothing 
The  traitours  full  of  trecherie. 
Bat  thou  hir  werkes  can  espie. 

**  And  ne  had  the  good  keeping  be 
Whylome  of  the  universite^ 
That  keepeth  the  key  of  Christendoinc^ 
We  had  been  tourmented  all  and  somew 

**  Such  been  the  stinking  propheCis, 
N'is  none  of  hem,  that  good  prophet  is. 
For  they  through  wicked  entention. 
The  yeare  of  the  incarnation 
A  thousand  and  two  hundred  yere. 
Five  and  fifitie  ferther  ne  nere, 
Brooghten  a  booke  with  sorrie  graee^ 
To  yeven  ensample  in  common  place. 
That  saied  thus,  though  it  were  fiablc^ 
This  is  the  gospell  perdnrable. 
That  fro  the  Holy  Ghost  is  sent. 
Well  were  it  worthe  to  be  brent. 
Entitled  was  in  such  manere 
This  booke,  of  which  I  tell  here. 
There  nas  no  wight  in  all  Paris, 
Befome  our  ladie  at  parvts. 
That  they  ne  might  the  booke  buy. 
The  sentence  pleased  hem  well  truely. 
To  the  copie,  if  him  talent  tooke 
Of  the  evangelistes  booke. 
There  might  he  see  by  gi^eat  traisoun 
Full  many  a  false  coraparisoun. 

"  As  much  as  through  his  greate  m^t 
Be  it  of  heate  or  of  light. 
The  Sunne  surmounteth  the  Moone, 
That  troubler  is,  and  chaungeth  soone. 
And  the  nutte  kernel!  the  shell, 
I  scome  nat  tliat  I  you  tell : 

**  Right  so  withouten  any  gile 
Surmounteth  this  noble  evaiigile. 
The  word  of  any  evangeli»t. 
And  to  hir  title  they  tooken  Christ, 
And  many  such  comparisoun. 
Of  which  I  make  no  mentioun. 
Might  menne  in  that  booke  find. 
Who  so  could  of  hem  have  mind. 

'*  The  universitie  that  tho  was  asleepe 
Gan  for  to  braide,  and  taken  keepe, 
And  at  the  noise,  the  head  up  cast, 
Ne  never  sithen  slept  it  fast. 
But  up  it  stert,  and  armes  tooke, 
Ayeust  this  false  horrible  booke, 
All  ready  battaile  for  to  make, 
And  to  Use  judge  the  booke  they  take. 

<<  But  they  that  broughten  the  booke  there 
Hent  it  anone  away  for  fcare. 
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They  n'olde  shew  it  no  more  a  dele. 

Bat  than  it  kept,  and  keepen  wele, 

Till  80ch  a  time  that  they  may  see. 

That  they  so  stronge  woxen  bee, 

That  no  wight  may  hem  well  withstond, 

For  by  that  booke  they  durst  not  stoud. 

Away  they  gonne  it  for  to  here. 

For  they  ne  durst  not  answere 

By  exposition  no  glose 

To  that  that  elerkes  woU  appose 

Ayeost  the  cursednesse  y  wis 

That  in  that  booke  written  is. 

«  Now  wote  I  naty  ne  I  can  nai  see 
What  manner  end  that  there  shall  bee 
Of  aU  this  that  they  hide. 
But  yet  algate  they  shall  abide. 
Till  that  they  may  it  bette  defend. 
This  trow  I  best  woU  be  hir  end. 

^  Thus  Antiehrist  abiden  we. 
For  we  ben  all  of  his  meine. 
And  what  man  that  woU  not  be  so, 
Ri^t  soone  he  shall  his  life  forgo. 
We  woU  a  people  upon  him  areise, 
And  through  our  guile  doen  him  ceise. 
And  him  on  sharps  q>eares  rive. 
Or  other  waies  bring  him  fro  live. 
But  if  that  he  woll  follow  ywis, 
That  in  our  bodce  written  is. 

^  Thus  much  woU  our  booke  signifle. 

That  while  Peter  had  maistrie 

May  nerer  lohn  shew  well  his  might. 

**  Now  hare  I  you  declared  right. 
The  meaning  of  Uie  barke  and  rinde. 
That  maketh  the  entendons  blinde. 
But  now  at  erst  I  woll  begin. 
To  ezponne  yon  the  pith  within, 
And  the  seeulers  comprehend. 
That  Christes  lawe  woll  defend. 
And  should  it  kepen  and  maintainen 
Ayenst  hem  that  all  sustenen, 
And  fiUsely  to  the  people  teachen. 
That  Idhn  betokeneth  hem  to  pr«Mheu, 
That  there  n*&B  law  eovenable. 
But  thilke  gomiell  perdurable. 
That  fro  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sent 
To  tume  folke  Uiat  ben  miswent. 

**  The  strength  of  lohn  they  understood, 
The  grace  in  which  they  say  tliey  stond, 
That  doeth  the  sinfull  folke  convert. 
And  hem  to  Jesu  Christ  revert, 
Full  many  another  horriblee. 
May  menne  in  that  booke  see. 
That  been  commaunded  doubtlesse 
Ayenst  the  law  of  Rome  expresse, 
And  all  with  Antiehrist  they  hoklen. 
As  men  may  in  the  booke  beholden. 

<*  And  than  coromaunden  they  to  sleen. 
An  tho  that  with  Peter  been, 
But  they  shall  never  have  that  might, 
And  Gud  tofome,  for  strife  to  fight, 
That  they  ne  shall  ynough  lin^ 
That  Peters  law  shall  have  in  mind. 
And  ever  hold,  and  so  mainteen. 
That  at  the  bst  it  shall  be  seen. 
That  they  shall  all  come  thereto. 
For  ought  that  they  can  speake  or  do. 

**  And  thilke  lawe  shall  not  stond. 
That  they  by  John  have  understond. 
But  Doangre  hem  it  shall  adoun. 


And  been  brought  to  confusiouii. 

**  But  I  woll  stint  of  this  matere. 
For  it  is  wonder  long  to  here, 
But  had  that  ilke  booke  endured. 
Of  better  estate  I  were  ensured. 
And  friendes  have  I  yet  pardee. 
That  ban  me  set  in  great  degree. 

^  Of  all  this  worid  is  emperour 

Guile  my  father,  the  trechour, 

And  empresse  my  mother  is, 

Maugre  the  Holy  Ghost  ywis. 

Our  miffhtie  linage  and  our  rout 

Reigneth  in  every  reigne  about. 

And  well  is  worthy  we  ministers  be. 

For  all  this  worlds  goveme  we. 

And  can  the  folke  so  well  deceive. 

That  none  our  guile  can  perceive, 

And  though  they  doen,  they  dare  not  say. 

The  sooth  dare  no  wight  bewray. 

**  But  he  in  Christes  wrath  him  lendeth. 
That  more  than  Christ  my  brethren  dredetb| 
He  n'is  no  full  good  champion. 
That  dredeth  such  similation. 
Nor  that  for  paine  woll  refusen. 
Us  to  correct  and  accusen. 

**  He  woll  not  entremete  by  right, 
Ne  have  God  in  his  eyesieht, 
And  therefore  God  shall  him  puniee ; 
But  me  ne  recketh  of  no  vice, 
Sithen  men  us  loven  coromunably. 
And  holden  us  for  so  worthy. 
That  we  may  folke  reprove  echone. 
And  we  n'ill  have  reprefe  of  none  : 
Whom  shoulden  folke  worshippen  so. 
But  us  that  stinten  never  mo 
To  patren  while  that  folke  may  us  see. 
Though  it  not  so  behind  hem  be. 

**  And  where  is  more  wood  follie^ 
Than  to  enhaunce  chivalrie. 
And  love  noble  men  and  gav. 
That  jolly  clothes  wearen  alway  t 
If  they  be  such  folke  as  they  seemen. 
So  deane,  as  men  hir  clothes  demen. 
And  that  hir  wordes  follow  hir  dede. 
It  is  neat  pitie  out  of  drede. 
For  wey  woll  be  none  hypocritis. 
Of  hem  me  thinketh  greate  spight  is, 
I  cannot  love  hem  on  no  side. 

**  But  beggers  with  these  hoodes  wide. 
With  sleigh  and  pale  faces  leane. 
And  graie  clothes  nat  full  cleane. 
But  fretted  full  of  tatarwa^es. 
And  high  shoes  knopped  with  dagges. 
That  frounoen  like  a  quaile  pipe. 
Or  bootes  riveling  as  a  gipe. 

^  To  such  folke  as  I  you  devise. 
Should  princes  and  these  lordes  wise. 
Take  all  hir  landes  and  hir  things. 
Both  warre  and  peace  in  ^ovomingR, 
To  such  folke  should  a  pnnce  him  }eve. 
That  would  his  life  in  honour  live. 

**  And  if  they  be  nat  as  they  seme. 
They  serven  thus  the  world  to  queme. 
There  would  I  dwell  to  deceive 
The  folke,  for  they  shall  nat  perceive. 

**  But  I  ne  speake  in  no  such  wise. 
That  men  should  humble  babite  diipise. 
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So  that  no  pride  there  under  be, 
No  man  shoold  hate,  as  thinketh  me. 
The  poore  man  in  such  clothing. 
But  God  ne  preiseth  him  nothing. 
That  saith  he  hath  the  world  fonodce. 
And  hath  to  worldly  glory  him  take. 
And  woll  of  such  delices  use. 
Who  may  that  begger  well  exeose  I 

**  That  papelarde,  that  him  yeeldeth  so^ 
And  woll  to  worldly  ease  eo. 
And  saith  that  he  the  wond  hath  left. 
And  greedUy  it  gripeth  eft, 
He  is  the  hound«  shame  is  to  saine. 
That  to  his  casting  goeth  againe. 

**  But  unto  yon  dare  I  not  lie. 
But  might  1  feelen  or  espie. 
That  ye  perceived  it  nothing. 
Ye  should  have  a  starke  leasine : 
Right  in  your  liond  thus  to  begmne, 
I  nolde  it  let  for  no  sinne." 

The  god  lough  at  the  wonder  tlio, 
And  every  wight  san  lough  also, 
And  saied  :  **  Lo  here  a  man  right, 
For  to  be  trustie  to  eveiy  wight." 

**FktSE  SembUunt,"  (quod  Love)  «8ay  tomce, 
Sith  I  thus  have  avaunced  thee, 
Tliat  in  my  court  is  thy  dwelling. 
And  of  ribaudes  shalt  be  my  king, 
Wolt  thou  well  holden  my  forwardes  t  ** 

<*  Yea,  sir,  from  hence  forwardes, 
Had  never  your  fkther  here  befome, 
Servaunt  so  true,  sith  he  was  home." 

«  That  is  ayenst  all  nature." 

**  Sir,  put  you  in  that  avcnture. 
For  though  ye  borowes  take  of  me, 
The  sikerer  shall  ye  never  bo 
For  hostages,  ne  sikeruesse. 
Or  chartres,  for  to  beare  witnesse  : 
I  take  your  selfe  to  record  here, 
That  men  ne  may  iu  no  maiiere 
Tearen  the  wolfe  out  of  his  hide. 
Till  he  be  slaine  backe  and  side. 
Though  men  him  beat  and  all  defile. 
What  wene  ye  that  I  woll  beguile  t 

*^  For  I  am  clothed  meekely, 
There  under  is  all  my  treachery, 
Mine  herte  chaungetli  never  the  mo 
For  none  liabite,  iu  which  I  go  ; 
Though  I  have  chere  of  simplenesse, 
I  am  not  wearie  of  shreudnesse, 
My  lemman,  sti*auied  Abstinaunce, 
Hath  mister  of  my  purveiauuce. 
She  had  full  long  ago  be  dede, 
Nere  my  counsaile  and  my  rede  ; 
Let  her  alone,  and  you  and  nice." 

And  Love  answered,  <<  I  trust  tliee 
Without  borow,  for  I  woll  none." 

And  False  Semblant  the  theefe  anone. 
Right  in  that  ilke  same  place. 
That  had  of  treason  all  his  face, 
Right  bhicke  within,  and  ^hitc  without. 
Thanking  him,  gan  on  his  knees  lout. 

"  Than  was  there  nought,  but  every  man 
Now  to  assaute,  tlmt  sailen  can  " 
(Quod  Love)  «and  that  full  liardely." 
Than  armed  they  hem  comenly 
Of  such  armour  as  to  hem  fell. 


Whan  they  were  armed  fiers  and  fell. 
They  went  hem  forth  all  in  a  rootv 
And  set  the  castle  all  about ; 
They  will  not  away  for  no  dread. 
Till  it  so  be  that  they  ben  dead. 
Or  till  they  have  the  castle  take. 
And  foure  battels  they  gan  make. 
And  parted  hem  in  foure  anone. 
And  tooke  hir  way,  and  forth  they  gone. 
The  foure  gates  for  to  aseaile, 
Of  which  the  keepers  woll  not  faile. 
For  they  ben  neitner  sicke  ne  dede. 
But  hanlie  folke,  and  strong  in  dede. 

Now  woll  I  sain  the  counteuaunce 
Of  False  Semblant,  and  Abstinaunre, 
That  ben  to  Wicked  Tongue  went  ; 
But  first  they  held  hir  pai*liament. 
Whether  it  to  doen  were. 
To  maken  hem  be  knowen  there. 
Or  els  walken  forth  disguised  : 
But  at  the  last  they  devised. 
That  they  would  gone  in  tapinage. 
As  it  were  in  a  pilgrimage. 
Like  good  and  holy  folke  unfeined : 
And  dame  Abstinence  streined 
Tooke  of  the  robe  of  eameline. 
And  gan  her  gratche  as  a  bigine. 

A  large  coverchief  of  thread. 
She  wrapped  all  about  her  head. 
But  she  forgate  not  her  psaltere. 

A  paire  of  beades  eke  she  befe 
Upon  a  lace,  all  of  white  thread. 
On  which  that  she  her  beades  bede. 
But  she  ne  bought  hem  never  a  dele. 
For  they  were  given  her,  I  wote  wele, 
God  wote  of  a  full  holy  frere. 
That  said  he  was  her  £ather  dere. 
To  whom  she  had  ofter  went. 
Than  any  frere  of  his  covent. 

And  he  visited  her  also. 
And  many  a  sermon  saied  her  to. 
He  n'olde  let  for  man  on  live. 
That  he  ne  would  her  oft  shrive. 
And  with  so  great  devotion 
They  made  her  confession, 
That  they  had  oft  for  the  nones 
Two  beades  in  one  hood  at  ones. 

Of  faire  shape  I  devised  her  tlicc. 
But  pale  of  face  sometime  was  shee. 
That  false  traitouresse  untrew. 
Was  Uke  that  sallow  horse  of  hew, 
Tliat  in  the  Apocalips  is  sliewed. 
That  signifieth  tho  folke  beshrewed. 
That  been  all  full  of  trecherie. 
And  pale,  through  liypocrisie, 
For  on  that  horse  no  colour  is- 
But  onely  dead  and  pale  ywis. 
Of  such  a  colour  enlangoured. 
Was  Abstinence  ywis  coloured. 
Of  her  estate  she  her  repented. 
As  her  visage  represented. 

She  had  a  bui'iioune  all  of  theft. 
That  Guile  had  yeve  her  of  his  yeft. 
And  a  scrippe  of  faiut  distresse, 
That  full  was  of  elengenesse, 
And  forth  she  ^Tilked  soberlie  : 
And  False  Semblant  saynt,  je  vous  die, 
And  as  it  were  for  such  mistere, 
Duen  on  the  cope  of  a  frere. 
With  cheare  simple,  and  full  pitoos. 
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His  looking  was  not  disdeinoos, 

Ne  proud,  but  meeke  and  full  peesible. 

About  his  necke  he  bare  a  Bible, 
And  s^uierly  forth  ^n  he  gon. 
And  for  to  rest  his  hmmes  upon. 
He  had  of  treason  a  portent. 
As  he  were  feeble,  his  way  he  went. 

But  in  his  slere  he  gan  to  tliring 
A  rasour  sharpe,  and  well  biting, 
That  was  forged  in  a  forge. 
Which  that  men  clepen  ooupe  gorge. 

So  long  forth  hir  way  they  uomcii. 
Till  they  to  Wicked  Tongue  comen, 
That  at  his  sate  was  sitting, 
And  saw  folke  in  the  way  passing. 

The  pilgrimes  saw  he  fast  by, 
That  bearen  hem  full  meekely. 
And  humblv  they  with  hem  roette. 
Dame  Abstmenee  first  him  grette. 
And  sith  him  False  Semblant  salued. 
And  he  hem,  but  he  not  remued. 
For  he  ne  drede  him  not  a  dele  : 
For  when  he  saw  hir  faces  wele, 
Alway  in  herte  him  thought  so, 
He  should  know  hem  both  two. 
For  well  he  knew  dame  Abstinaunee, 
But  he  ne  knew  not  Constrainauuoe, 
He  knew  nat  that  she  was  constrained, 
Ne  of  her  theeves  life  fained, 
But  wende  she  come  of  will  all  free^ 
But  she  come  m  another  degree. 
And  if  of  good  will  she  began. 
That  will  was  iailed  her  than. 

And  False  l^mblant  had  he  scene  alse. 
But  he  knew  nat  that  he  was  falscy 
Yet  false  was  he,  but  his  falseuesse 
Ne  coud  he  not  eqpie^  nor  gesse, 
For  Semblant  was  so  slie  wrought, 
That  fatsenesse  he  ne  espyed  nought : 
But  haddest  thou  knowen  him  befome. 
Thou  wouldest  on  a  booke  have  swome. 
Whan  thou  him  saw  in  thilke  arraie 
That  he,  that  whilome  was  so  gaie. 
And  of  the  daunce  Jolly  Robiu 
Was  tho  become  a  Jacobin  : 
But  soothly  what  so  men  him  call 
Frere  preachours  been  good  meu  all, 
Hir  order  wickedly  they  bearen 
Such  ministreles  if  they  wei*en. 

So  been  Augustins,  and  Curdileres, 
And  Garmee,  and  eke  sacked  freres, 
And  all  freres  abode  and  bare. 
Though  some  of  hem  ben  great  and  square. 
Full  holy  men,  as  I  hem  deem, 
Evericb  of  hem  would  good  roan  seem  : 
But  shalt  thou  never  of  apparence 
Seene  conclude  good  consecjuence 
In  none  argument  ywis, 
H  existence  all  failed  is : 
For  men  may  finde  alway  sophemo 
The  consequence  to  enveneme, 
Who  so  that  hath  had  the  subtilteo 
The  double  sentence  for  to  see. 

Whan  the  pilgrimes  oommen  were 
To  Wicked  Tongue  that  dwelleth  there, 
flir  hameis  nigh  hem  was  algat4?, 
By  Wicked  Tongue  adouue  they  sate, 
That  bad  hem  nere  him  for  to  come, 
And  of  tidinges  tell  him  some. 


And  sayd  hem  :  ^  What  case  maketh  you 
To  come  into  this  place  now  I" 

"  Sm,"  sayed  strained  Abstinance, 
<<  We  for  to  drie  our  penance. 
With  hertes  piteus  and  devout. 
Are  common,  as  pilgrimes  gone  about. 
Well  nigh  on  foote  alway  we  go 
Full  doughty  been  our  heeles  two. 
And  thus  both  we  ben  sent 
Throughout  the  world  that  is  miswent, 
To  yeve  ensample,  and  preach  also. 
To  nshen  sinful  1  men  we  go. 
For  other  fishing,  ne  fish  we. 
And,  sir,  for  that  charite, 
As  we  be  wont,  herborow  we  crave. 
Your  life  to  amende  Christ  it  save. 
And  so  it  should  you  not  displease. 
We  woulden,  if  it  were  your  ease, 
A  short  sermon  unto  you  sain. 
And  Wicked  Tongue  answered  again, 

**  The  house"  (quod  he)  "  such  (as  ye  see) 
Shall  not  be  warned  you  for  me. 
Sale  what  you  list,  and  I  well  heare." 

**  Graunt  mercie  sweet  sir  deare," 
(Quod  alderfirst)  dame  Abstinence, 
And  thus  began  she  her  sentence. 

<<  Sir,  the  first  vertue  oertaine. 
The  greatest,  and  most  soveraigne 
That  may  be  found  in  any  man. 
For  having,  or  for  wit  he  can. 
That  is  his  tongue  to  refraine. 
Thereto  ought  every  wight  him  paine  : 
For  it  is  better  still  be. 
Than  for  to  speaken  harme  parde. 
And  he  that  hearkeneth  it  gUully, 
He  IB  no  good  man  sikerly. 

**  And  sir,  aboven  all  other  sin. 
In  that  art  thou  most  guiitie  in  : 
Thou  speaJce  a  jape,  not  long  ago. 

**  And  sir,  that  was  right  evifi  do 
Of  a  young  man,  tliat  here  repaired. 
And  never  yet  thui  place  apaired  : 
Thou  saidest  he  awaited  nothing. 
But  to  deceive  Faire  Welcoming ; 
Ye  saprd  nothing  sooth  of  tlutt. 
But  sir,  ye  lye,  I  tell  ye  plat. 
He  ne  cometh  no  more,  ne  goetli  parde, 
I  trow  ve  shall  him  never  see ; 
Faire  Welcoming  in  prison  is. 
That  oft  hath  pUyed  with  you  cr  this. 
The  fairest  games  that  he  coude. 
Without  filth,  still  or  loude. 
Now  dare  she  not  her  selfe  soUce, 
Ye  ban  also  the  man  doe  chase. 
That  he  dare  neitlier  come  ne  go, 
What  mooveth  you  to  hate  him  so  ! 
But  properly  your  wicked  thouj^ht. 
That  many  a  false  losing  hath  tliought. 
That  mooveth  your  foule  eloquence. 
That  jangleth  ever  in  audience. 
And  on  the  folke  ariseth  blame, 
And  doth  hem  dishonour  and  shame. 
For  thing  that  may  have  no  proving. 
But  likelinesse,  and  contriving. 

«  For  I  dare  saine,  that  Reason  deemeth, 
It  is  not  all  sooth  thing  that  seemeth. 
And  it  is  sinne  to  controve 
Thing  that  is  to  reprove  ; 
This  wote  ye  wele,  and  sir,  therefore 
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Ye  am  to  bUtme  the  more, 
And  nathelease,  he  reeketh  lite 
He  yeveth  not  now  thereof  a  mite^ 
For  if  he  thought  harme,  parfiay. 
Ho  would  come  and  gone  all  day. 
He  coud  himselie  not  abeteine, 
Now  Cometh  he  not,  and  tliat  is  aene, 
For  he  ne  taketh  of  it  no  cure. 
Bat  if  it  be  through  aventore, 
And  lasse  tlum  other  folke  algate, 
And  thou  here  wetohcst  at  the  gate, 
With  speare  in  tliine  nreet  alwaie. 
There  muse  musard  all  the  dale. 
Thou  wakest  night  and  day  for  thoogfaty 
Ywis  thy  travaile  is  for  nought. 
And  Jelousie  withouten  faile, 
Shall  nerer  quit  thee  thy  tx*availe. 
And  skathe  is,  that  Faire  Welcoming, 
Without  any  trespassing. 
Shall  wrongfully  in  prison  be, 
There  weepeth  and  languisheth  he^ 
And  though  thou  never  yet  ywis, 
Agiltest  roan  no  more  but  this. 
Take  not  a  greefe  it  were  worthy 
To  put  thee  out  of  this  baily. 
Ana  afterward  in  prison  lie. 
And  fettred  thee  tUl  that  thou  die  ; 
For  thou  shalt  for  tliis  sinne  dwell 
Right  in  tlie  Divels  arse  of  Hell, 
But  if  that  thou  repent  thee  : 
Ma  lay,  thou  lyest  falsely. "    (Quod  he) 

**  What,  welcome  with  mischaunee  now. 
Have  I  therefore  herboured  you- 
To  say  me  shame,  and  eke  reprove. 
With  sorrie  happe  to  your  behove. 
Am  I  to  day  your  herbegere 
Go  herber  you  elsewhere  than  here. 
That  han  a  Iyer  called  me, 
Two  tregetours  art  thou  and  he. 
That  in  mine  house  doe  me  tliis  shame, 
And  for  my  sooth  saw  ye  me  blame. 
Is  this  the  sermon  that  ye  make  ! 
To  all  the  divels  I  me  take, 
Or  else  Grod  thou  me  confound, 
But  er  men  didden  this  castle  found, 
It  passed  not  ten  dayes  of  twelve, 
But  it  was  told  right  to  my  selve. 
And  as  they  sayd,  right  so  told  I, 
He  lust  the  rose  privily  : 
Thus  sayd  I  now,  and  have  sayd  yore, 
I  n'ot  where  he  did  any  more. 
Why  should  men  say  me  such  a  thing. 
If  it  had  been  gabbing ! 
Right  80  saide  I,  and  woU  say  yet, 
I  trow  I  lyed  not  of  it, 
And  with  my  hemes  I  well  blow 
To  all  neighbours  a  row. 
How  he  hath  both  coromen  and  gone." 

Tho  spake  False  Semblant  right  anone, 
"  All  is  not  gospell  out  of  dout, 
That  men  saiue  in  the  towne  about. 
Lay  no  deafe  eare  to  my  speaking, 
I  swere  you.  sir,  it  is  gabbing, 
I  trow  you  wote  well  certainly. 
That  no  man  loveth  him  tenderly, 
That  saythe  him  harme,  if  he  wote  it^ 
All  be  he  never  so  poore  of  wit ; 
And  sooth  is  also  sikerly. 
This  know  ye,  sir,  as  well  as  I, 
Tliat  lovers  gladly  woll  visiten 


The  places  there  hir  loves  habiten  : 
This  man  you  loveth  and  eke  honourethy 
This  man  to  serve  you  laboureth. 
And  clepeth  you  his  fineind  so  deere. 
And  this  man  maketh  you  good  eheere. 
And  everie  man  that  you  meeteth. 
He  you  saleweth,  and  he  you  greeteth  ; 
He  preseth  not  so  oft,  that  ye 
Ought  of  his  comming  encombred  be : 
There  presen  other  folke  on  you. 
Full  ofter  than  he  doth  now. 
And  if  his  herte  him  strained  so 
Unto  tlie  rose  for  to  go. 
Ye  should  him  scene  so  ofte  need. 
That  ye  should  take  him  with  the  deed  ; 
He  coud  his  comming  not  forbeare. 
Though  ye  him  thrilled  with  a  speare  ; 
It  n'cre  not  than  as  it  is  now. 
But  trusteth  well,  I  sweare  it  you. 
That  it  is  dene  out  of  his  thought. 
Sur,  certes  he  ne  thinketh  it  nought. 
No  more  ne  doth  Faire  Welconuning, 
That  sore  abieth  all  this  thing  : 
And  if  they  were  of  one  assent, 
Full  soone  were  the  rose  bent. 
The  mangre  yours  would  be. 

**  And  sir,  of  o  thing  hearfceneth  me, 
Sith  ye  this  man,  that  loveth  you, 
Han  sayd  such  harme  and  shame^  now 
Witteth  well,  if  he  gessed  it. 
Ye  may  well  demon  in  your  wit. 
He  n'olde  nothing  love  you  so^ 
Ne  callen  you  his  friend  also. 
But  night  and  dale  he  woll  wake. 
The  castle  to  destroy  and  take. 
If  it  were  sooth,  as  ye  devise  ; 
Or  some  man  in  some  manner  wiee 
Might  it  wame  him  even  dele^ 
Or  by  himselfe  perceive  wele. 
For  sith  he  might  not  come  and  gone 
As  he  was  whilom  wont  to  done. 
He  might  it  soone  wite  and  see. 
But  now  all  otherwise  wote  hee. 

**  Than  have  ye,  sir,  all  utterly 
Deserved  Hell,  and  jolly ly 
The  death  of  Hell  doubtleese. 
That  thrallen  folke  so  guUtlesae." 

False  Semblant  so  prooveth  this  thing. 
That  he  can  none  answering, 
And  seeth  alwaie  such  apparaunoe. 
That  nigh  he  fell  in  repentaunce. 
And  sayd  him,  **  Sir,  it  may  well  be. 
Semblant,  a  good  man  seemen  ye. 
And  AbsUnence,  full  wise  ye  seeme. 
Of  o  talent  you  both  I  deeme, 
What  counsaile  woll  ye  to  me  yeven  I" 

**  Right  here  anon  thou  shalt  be  shrivel 
And  say  thy  sinne  without  moi'e, 
Of  this  shalt  thou  repent  sore, 
For  I  am  priest,  and  have  poste. 
To  shrive  fulke  of  most  dignite 
That  ben  as  wide  as  world  may  dure. 
Of  all  this  world  I  have  the  cure. 
And  that  had  never  yet  ])craoun, 
Ne  vicarie  of  no  manner  toun. 

"  And  God  wote  I  have  of  tliee, 
A  thousand  times  more  pitee. 
Than  hath  thy  priest  pai-ochiall 
Though  he  thy  friend  be  S}>ecialL 

^  I  have  avauntage,  in  o  wiacb 
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That  your  priestn  be  not  so  wise 
Ne  hiJfe  so  lettred  (as  am  I) 
I  am  licensed  boldly, 
In  diriniUe  for  to  read, 
And  to  oonfessen  out  of  dread. 


I 


*<  If  ye  woll  you  now  confesse, 
And  leave  your  sinnes  more  and  lesse, 
Without  abode,  kneele  doune  anon. 
And  you  shall  have  absolutioii." 


TROILUS  AND  CRESEIDR 


B.  I.  V.  1 — 84. 


INCIFIT  UBBR  PRIMn& 


The  double  sorrow  of  TroUus  to  tellen. 
That  was  kinge  Priamus  sonne  of  Troy, 
In  loving,  how  his  aventures  fellen 
From  woe  to  wele,  and  after  out  of  joy. 
My  purpose  is^  er  that  I  part  fnjy^ 
Thou  Tliesiphone^  thou  helpe  me  for  t'endite 
These  wofoU  verses^  that  wepen  as  I  write. 

To  tliee  I  elepek  thou  goddcsee  if  ^i"[F!'^nA 
Thou  eruell  fS^?^Sgfe;i^ng"ever  in  paine, 
Helpe  me  that  am  the  sorrowful!  instrument^ 
That  helpeth  lovers,  as  I  can  compUine : 
For  well  sit  ity  the  sooth  for  to  saine, 
A  wofuU  wight  to  have  a  drery  fere^ 
And  to  a  soROwfuU  tale  a  sorrie  chore. 

For  I  that  sod  of  loves  servantes  serve^ 

Ne  dare  to  love,  for  mine  unlikelynesse, 

Prayen  for  specij,  all  should  I  therefore  sterve. 

So  farre  am  I  fro  his  helpe  in  derkenesse. 

But  nathelosse,  if  this  may  done  gladnease 

To  any  lover,  and  his  cause  availe, 

Have  he  my  thanke,  and  mine  be  the  travaile. 


But  ye  loTgp  that  h**hp"  *"  gUijn— ^^ 

y  droppe  of  pite  in  you  be, 
Remerobretti  yon  of  passed  heavin< 


Ifa{ 


That  ye  have  felt,  and  on  the  adversite 
Of  other  folks,  and  thinketh  how  that  ye 
Han  felt,  that  Love  durst  you  displease^ 
Else  ye  han  woo  him  with  too  great  an  ease. 

Andpjgqretkiiar. hem  th>tJ>nen  in  the  case 
Of  ^oilufl^  as  ye  may  after  heare, 
~That  he  hew  bring  in  Heaven  to  solace. 
And  eke  for  me  orayeth  to  God  so  deare^ 
That  I  hATfijnight  to  shew  in  aomemanere, 
Siich  paine  and  wo^  as  Loves  folke  endure. 
In  TroUus  unsely  aventure. 

And  biddeih  eke  for  hem  that  ben  dispeired 
In  love,  that  never  will  recovered  be : 
And  eke  for  hem  that  falsely  ben  apeired. 
Through  wicked  tongues,  be  it  he  or  she : 
Thus  biddeth  Ood  for  his  benignite. 
So  grant  hem  sone  out  of  this  world  to  pace 
That  ben  ^sspaired  out  of  Loves  grace. 


And  biddedi  eke  for  hem  that  ben  at  ease, 
That  Grod  hem  graunt  aie  good  perseverance^ 
And  send  hem  grace  hir  loves  for  to  please. 
That  it  to  love  be  worship  and  pleasaunce : 
For  so  hope  I  my  selfe  best  to  avaunce 
To  pray  for  hem,  that  Loves  servaunts  be. 
And  write  hir  woe,  and  live  in  eharite. 

And  for  to  have  of  hem  oompasstonn. 
As  though  I  were  hir  owue  brother  dere. 
Now  hearkeneth  with  a  good  ententioun. 
For  now  woU  I  gQ  jitraignt  to  my  matere : 
In  which  ye  may  tiie  double  sorsowea  here 
Of  Troilus,  in  loving  of  CSreaeide, 
And  how  die  forsoke  him  ^Jhal  Ae  deide. 


It  is  well  wist,  how  that  the  Greekes  strong 
In  armes  with  a  thousand  shippes  went 
To  Troie  wiuedes^  and  th^  citie  long 
BoSegiden,  nigh  ten  yeres  ere  they  stent. 
And  how  in  divers  wise,  and  one  enten^ 
The  ravishing  to  wreake  of  queen  Heleine, 
By  Paris  don,  they  wroughten  all  hir  peine. 

Now  fell  it  so,  that  in  the  toune  there  was 
Dwelling  a  lord  of  great  authorite 
A  great  oivine  thai 


clepea  was       _ 
That  in  science  so  expert  was,llUlt  ltd 
Knew  well«_fehat_Troie  should  destroyed  bn, 
jdy  answere  of  hisgo^  that highi  tnlil^  ~ 
Dan  Phebus,  or  Apollo  Delphieua. 

So  whan  this' Calcas  l^ew  by  caleuling. 
And  eke  by  the  answere  of  this  god  Apollo^ 
T(MyLthe.Gj«ekesjBh0ttld  jmshjLpsfiplftiuuQg, 
Tborow  tlie  which  that  Troy  must  be  fordo^ 
He  cast  auone  out  of  the  toune  to  go : 
For  well  he  wist  by  sort,  that  Troie  sliolde 
Destroyed  be^  ye  would  who  so  or  n'olde. 

Wherefore  he  to  departen  sof  tely, 

Tooke  purpoee  ftill,  this  forknowing  wise, 

And  to  the  Greekes  hoet  full  prively 

He  stale  anone,  and  they  in  courteous  wise 

Did  to  him  both  worship  and  sorvise. 

In  trust  that  he  hath  cunning  hem  to  rede 

In  every  periU,  which  that  was  to  drede. 
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Great  nimonr  rose^  whan  it  was  first  espied, 

In  all  the  tonne,  and  openly  was  spoken. 

That  Calcas  traitoor  fled  was  and  alied 

To  hem  of  Grece :  and  cast  was  to  be  wroken 

On  him,  that  falsely  hath  his  faitli  broken. 

And  sayd,  he  and  all  his  kinne  atones. 

Were  worthy  to  be  brent,  both  fell  and  bones. 

Now  had  Calcas  lefte  in  this  mischaunce, 
Unwist  of  this  false  and  wicked  dede, 
Ajj^nghji^r,  whiche  was  in  great  penannoe, 
""^ludofher  life  she  was  full  sore  in  drede. 
And  wist  ne  never  what  best  was  to  rede : 
And  i^-a  widdow  was  she,  and  all  alone. 
And  n*i^  to  wbome  she  might  make  her  mone. 

CrcMcide  was  this  ladies  name  arighl; 
Aslomy.  dome,  in  all  Troies  cttie 
Most  fairest  Udie,  far  passing  every  wighty 
So  angelike  shone  her  native  beaute,' 
That  no  mortall  thins  seemed  she : 
.  \nd  therewith  was  she  so  perfect  a  creature, 
Ks  she  had  be  made  in  scorning  of  nature. 

This  ladie,  tl|ftt  a|l  day  hearde  at  ears 
Her  fSathers  shame,  £ushede,  atid'treasoan, 
I  Full  nigh  out  of  her  wit  for  sorrow  and  feare^ 
in  widdowes  habite  Urge  of  samite  brown) 
Before  Hector  on  knees  she  fell  adaws^ 
-  /Lnd  his  mercy  bad,  her  Sclfe  excusing, 
VVith  pitous  voice,  and  tenderly  weeping. 

Now  was  this  Hector  pitous  of  nature, 
A.nd  saw  that  she  was  sorrowfull  begone. 
And  that  she  was  so  faire  a  creature, 
/Of  his  gooduesse  he  gladed  her  anone, 
A.nd  said  :  ^  Let  your  fathers  traison  gone 
Forth  witli  mischance,  and  ye  your  selfe  in  joy 
Dwelleth  witli  us  while  you  list  in  Troy. 

*  And  all  the  honour  that  men  may  do  you  have^ 
As  ferforth  as  though  your  father  dwelt  here, 
f  e  shuU  have,  and  your  body  shull  men  save^ 
As  ferre  as  I  may  ought  enquire  and  heixi : " 
And  she  him  thanked  with  full  humble  chere, 
And  ofter  would,  and  it  had  been  his  will. 
She  took  her  leve,  went  home,  and  held  her  still. 

And  hi  her  house  she  abode  with  such  nieine 
As  til  her  honour  nede  was  to  hold, 
And  while  she  was  dwelling  in  that  cite, 
She  kept  her  estate^  and  of  yong  and  old 
Full  well  beloved,  and  men  well  of  her  told : 
But  whether  that  she  children  had  or  none, 
I  rede  it  nat,  therefore  I  let  it  gone. 

The  thinges  fellen  as  they  don  of  werre, 
Betwixen  hem  of  Troy  and  Greekes  oft. 
For  sometime  broughten  they  of  Troy  it  derre. 
And  efte  the  Greekes  founden  nothing  soft 
The  folke  of  Troy :  and  thus  fortune  aloft, 
And  under  efte  gan  hem  to  whelmen  both, 
After  her  course,  aie  while  that  they  were  wroth. 

But  how  this  toune  came  to  destruction, 

Ne  falleth  not  to  purpose  roe  to  tell. 

For  it  were  a  long  digression 

Fro  my  matter,  and  you  too  long  to  dwell ; 

But  the  Tro}*an  jestes  all  as  they  fell, 

In  Omer,  or  in  Dares,  or  in  Dite, 

Who  so  tlutt  can,  may  redcn  hem  as  they  write. 


But  though  the  Greekes  hem  of  Troy  in  shetten. 

And  hir  citie  besieged  all  about, 

Hir  old  usages  nolde  they  not  letteu. 

As  to  honouren  hir  gods  full  devout. 

But  aldermost  in  honour  out  of  dout, 

They  had  a  relike  jiiyh^j  pi>lU/l,|^nj        \/ 

That  was  hir  trust  aboven  everychon. 

And  so  befell,  whan  comen  was  the  time 

Of  AprilL  whan  clothed  is  the  mede, 

Witli  new  grene,  of  lustie  veer  the  prime. 

And  with  sweet  smelling  floures  white  and  rede 

In  sundrie  wise  shewed,  as  I  rede, 

The  folke  of  Troie,  their  observances  old, 

Palladions  feast  went  for  to  hold. 

Unto  the  temple  in  all  their  best  wise. 

Generally  there  went  many  a  wight. 

To  hearken  of  Palladions  servise. 

And  namely  many  a  lustie  knight. 

And  many  a  ladie  fresh,  and  maiden  bright. 

Full  well  arraied  bothe  most  and  least, 

Both  for  the  season  and  tlie  high  feast. 

Among  these  other  folke  was  QESfifiida* 
In  y^drf^yyg  habite  blackc  ;  but  natheles 

jht  as  our  Anv  leiier  is  now  an  a. 
In  beautie  first  so  stood  she  makeles, 
Her  goodly  looking  ghided  all  the  prees, 
Nas  never  scene  thing  to  be  praised  so  derre. 
Nor  under  doude  bkicke  so  bright  a  sterre. 

As  was  Creseide,  they  sayden  everichone. 
That  her  beholden  in  her  blacke  wede. 
And  yet  she  stood  full  lowe  and  still  alone 
Behinde  other  folke  in  little  brede. 
And  nie  the  dore  under  shames  drede. 
Simple  of  attire,  and  debonaire  of  chere. 
With  full  assured  looking  and  mauere. 

This^^rpiluS;^  he  was  wont  to  guide 

His  yonge  kntghtes,  lad  hem  up  and  doune^ 

In  tiiilke  large  temple  on  every  side. 

Beholding  aie  the  ladies  of  the  toune, 

Now  here  now  there,  for  no  devotioune 

Had  he  to  none,  to  reven  him  his  I'est,  ^ 

But  gan  to  praise  and  Jacke  whom  him  lest. 

And  in  his  walk  full  fast  he  gan  to  waiten. 

If  knight  or  squier  of  his  companie, 

Gan  for  to  sike,  or  let  his  eyen  baiten 

On  any  woman,  that  he  coud  espie^ 

He  would  smile,  and  hold  it  a  follie. 

And  say  hem  thus  :  <<  O  Lord  she  sleepetli  soft 

For  love  of  thee,  whan  thou  tumest  full  oft. 


(€ 


I  have  heard  tell  pardieux  of  your  livin;^. 
Ye  lovers,  and  eke  your  lewde  observances. 
And  which  a  labour  folke  have  in  winning 
Of  love,  and  in  keeping  such  doutaunces. 
And  whan  your  pray  is  lost,  wo  and  penauncfs : 
O,  very  fooles,  blinde  and  nice  be  ye. 
There  is  not  one  can  ware  by  another  be.** 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  cast  up  the  bi*ow, 
Ascaunces,  lo,  is  this  not  well  yspokeu. 
At  which  the  yod  of.  1q vegan  looken  low. 
Bight  Cor  dispLt^,  and  shope  him  to  beju^iks^o. 
He  kidde  anone  his  bowe  was  not  broken  : 
For  sodainly  he  hitte  him  at  the  full. 
And  yet  as  proude  a  peacocke  gan  he  pulL 
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low  often  falleia  all  the  effect  contraire 
Of  Burquedrie  and  foale  presumption, 
For  caught  is  proud,  and  caught  is  debouaire  : 

''^Iliiljlly'lM  **  *'l^"^^«»^  ""  Uie  stairet 
And  little  weneth  that  he  mote  ^eecenden, , 
But  all  day  it  faileth  that  fooles  wenden.  t^M^^^i- 

Ab  prond^Bayard  beginneth  for  to  skippe 
Out  of  tne  iriiy,~8o  pricketh  him  his  come.     /^ 
Till  he  a  lash  have  of  the  longe  whippe, 
Than  thinketh  he^  **  Tho  I  praunce  all  befome 
First  in  the  traise,  full  fat  and  new  yshome, 
Yet  am  I  but  an  horse,  and  horses  law 
I  must  endure,  and  with  my  feeres  draw.'* 

So  fared  it  by  this  iters  and  proud  knight. 
Though  he  a  worthy  kinges  sonne  were. 
And  wende  nothing  had  had  suche  might, 
Ayenst  his  will,  that  should  his  herte  stere, 
Yet  with  a  looke  his  herte  woxe  on  fire. 
That  he  that  now  was  most  injrid^  above^ 


Forthy  ensample  taketh  of  this  man. 
Ye  wise,  proud,  and  worthy  folkes  all, 
To  scomen  Love,  which  that  so  soone  can 
The  freedome  of  your  hertes  to  him  thrall; 
For  ever  it  was,  and  ever  it  be  shall, 
<^hat  Love  is  he  that  all  thinges  may  bind, 
<For  no  man  may  fordo  the  law  of  kuid. 

That  this  be  sooth  hath  preved  and  doth  yet, 
For  this  (I  trowe)  ye  know  all  and  some. 
Men  reden  not  that  folke  han  greater  wit 
Than  they  that  han  ben  most  with  love  ynome. 
And  strongest  folk  been  therewith  overcome, 
Theworthyest  and  greatest  of  degree, 
This  was  and  is,  and  yet  man  shall  it  sec. 

And  trueliche  that  sitte  well  to  be  so, 
For  alderwisest  han  therewith  ben  pleased, 
And  they  that  han  ben  alderraost  in  wo. 
With  love  han  ben  comforted  and  most  eased, 
And  oft  it  hath  the  cruell  herte  appeased. 
And  worthy  folke  made  worthier  of  name. 
And  causeth  most  to  dredeu  vice  and  shame. 

Now  sith  it  may  nat  goodly  be  withstond. 
And  is  a  thing  so  vertuous  and  kind, 
Refuseth  nought  to  love  for  to  ben  bond, 
Sith  as  him  selven  list  he  may  you  bind  ; 
The  yerde  is  bette  that  bowen  woll  and  wind 
Than  that  that  brest,  and  therefore  I  you  rede^ 
Now  fblloweth  him,  that  so  well  can  you  lede. 

But  for  to  tellen  forth  in  speciall. 
As  of  thiskinges  sonne,  of  which  I  told. 
And  letSTother  thing  collaterall, 
Of  him  thinke  I  my  tale  forth  to  hold. 
Both  of  his  joy,  and  of  his  cares  cold. 
And  his  werke,  as  touching  this  matere^ 
For  I  it  gan,  I  woll  thereto  refere. 

Within  the  temple  he  went  him  forth  playing 

This  Troilus,  of  evei-y  wight  about. 

Now  on  this  lady,  and  now  on  that  looking. 

Where  so  she  were  of  toune,  or  of  without : 

And  upon  case  befell,  that  through  a  rout 

His  eye  peirced,  and  so  deepe  it  went 

Pill  on  Creseide  it  smote,  and  there  it  stent. 


And  sodainely  for  wonder  wext  astonned. 
And  gan  her  bet  behold  in  thrifty  wise  : 
"O  very  God,"  thought  he,  *<wher  hast  thou  wonned 
That  art  so  (aire  and  goodly  to  devise  I" 
Therewith  his  herte  gan  to  spread  and  rise, 
And  sofie  sighed,  least  men  might  him  here, 
And  caught  ayen  his  firste  playing  chore. 

She  n'as  nat  with  the  most  of  her  stature. 
But  all  her  limmes  so  well  answering 
Weren  to  womanhood,  that  creature 
Was  never  lasse  mannish  in  seeming. 
And  eke  the  pure  wise  of  her  meaning 
Shewed  well,  that  men  might  in  her  gesse 
Honour,  estate^  and  womanly  noblesse. 

Tho  TroOus,  right  wonder  well  withall, 
Gan  for  to  like  her  meaning  and  her  chore. 
Which  SQmdele  deignous  was,  for  she  let  fall 
Her  looke  a  little  aside,  in  such  manere 
Ascaunces^  what  may  I  not  stonden  here. 
And  after  that  her  looking  gan  she  light. 
That  never  thought  him  seen  so  good  a  sight 

And  of  her  looke  in  him  there  gan  to  quicken 
So  great  desire,  and  such  affection. 
That  in  his  hertes  bottome  gan  to  sticken 
Of  her  his  fixe,  and  deepe  impreniou: 
And  though  he  earst  had  pored  up  and  doun. 
Than  was  he  glad  his  homes  in  to  shriuke, 
Unnethes  wist  he  how  to  looke  or  winke. 

Lo,  he  that  lete  him  selven  so  cunning,    \ 
And  scorned  hem  that  loves  paines  drien,    ^ 
Was  full  unware  that  Love  had  his  dwelling' 
Within  the  subtill  streames  of  her  eyen,  / 
That  sodainely  him  thought  he  felte  dyen. 
Right  with  her  looke,  the  spirite  in  his  liert. 
Blessed  be  Love^  that  thus  can  folke  convert. 

She  thus  in  blacks,  liking  to  Troilus, 
Over  all  thing  he  stood  for  to  behold : 
But  his  desire,  no  wherefore  he  stood  thus. 
Ho  neither  chera  made,  ne  wo)rde  told. 
But  from  aferre,  his  manner  for  to  hold, 
On  other  thing  sometime  his  looke  he  cast. 
And  eft  on  her,  while  that  the  service  last : 

And  afler  this,  nat  fulliche  all  awhaped. 
Out  of  the  temple,  eselich  he  went. 
Repenting  him  that  ever  he  had  japed 
Of  Loves  folke,  least  fully  the  discent 
Of  scome  fell  on  himselfe,  but  what  he  ment. 
Lest  it  were  wbt  on  any  manner  side. 
His  woe  he  gan  dissimulen  and  hide. 

Whan  he  was  fro  the  temple  thus  departed, 
He  stnOgtri  anohe  unto  his  pallace  tumeth. 
Right  with  lier  loke  through  shotten  and  darted, 
All  faineth  he  in  lust  that  lie  sojoumeth. 
And  all  his  chore  and  speech  also  he  boumetli. 
And  aie  of  Loves  servaunts  every  while 
Him  selfe  to  wrie,  at  hem  he  gan  to  smile. 

And  saied,  **  Lord,  so  they  live  all  in  lust 
Ye  lovers,  for  the  cunningest  of  you. 
That  serveth  most  ententifelich  and  best 
Him  tite  as  often  harme  thereof  as  prow, 
Your  hire  is  quit  ayen,  ye,  God  wote  how, 
Not  wele  for  wele^  but  scome  for  good  ser\  ise« 
In  faith  your  order  is  ruled  in  go^  wise. 
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'^  In  no  certaine  been  your  obsemuinoefly 
But  it  onely  a  aelv  few  points  be, 
Ne  nothing  asketh  so  great  attendaunoesy 
As  doth  your  hue,  and  that  know  all  ye : 
Bat  that  is  not  the  worst,  as  mote  I  the, 
Bat  told  I  yon  the  worst  noin^  I  leve, 
All  sayd  1  sooth,  ye  wonlden  at  me  grere. 

**  Bot  take  this :  that  ye  lorers  oft  eschew. 

Or  else  done  of  good  entention. 

Full  oft  thy  ladie  woU  it  misse  oonstrew, 

And  deeroe  it  harme  in  her  opinion, 

And  yet  if  she  for  other  encheeon 

Be  wroth,  than  ahalt  thou  have  a  sroin  anon  : 

Lord,  well  is  him  that  may  been  of  yon  one." 

But  for  all  this,  whan  that  be  seetfa  hb  tune 
He  held  his  peace,  none  other  bote  him  gained. 
For  Lore  bc^an  his  feathers  so  to  Ifme^ . 
That  well  unneth  onto  his  folke  be  fiuned, 
That  other  busie  needes  him  distrained, 
WQB  was  him,  that  what  to  done  be  n*i8t, 
ut  bad  his  folke  to  gon  where  as  hem  list 


^ 


And  whan  that  he  in  chamber  was  alone. 
He  doune  upon  his  beddes  feet  him  set. 
And  first  he  gan  to  sike,  and  eft  to  grone. 
And  thought  aie  on  her  so  withouten  let, 
That  as  he  sate  and  woke,  his  spirit  met 
That  he  her  saw  and  temple,  and  all  the  wise 
Right  of  her  looke,  and  gan  it  new  aviae. 

Thun  ^n  ^^  "ink**.  *  minonr  of  his  mind. 
In  which  he  saw  all  wholy  h«r.  figure. 
And  that  he  well  coud  in  nis  herte  find 
It  was  to  him  a  right  good  aventure 
To  love  such  one,  and  if  he  did  his  cure 
To  serven  her,  yet  might  he  fall  iu  grace. 
Or  else,  for  one  of  her  servantes  pace. 

Imagining,  that  travaile  nor  grame 
Ne  might  for  so  goodly  one  be  iorne 
As  she,  ne  him  for  his  desire  no  shame 
All  were  it  wist,  but  in  prise  and  up  bor.ic 
or  all  lovers,  well  more  than  befonie. 
Thus  argumented  he,  in  his  ginning, 
Full  unavised  of  his  wo  comming. 

Thus  took  he  purpose  Loves  craft  to  sewe 

And  thought  he  would  worken  privily 

First  for  to  hide  his  desire  iu  roewe 

From  everie  wight  ibome,  all  overly, 

But  he  might  ought  recovered  been  thereby, 

Itemembring  him,  that  love  too  wide  yblowe 

Yelte  bitter  fruite,  though  sweet  seed  be  sowe. 

And  overall  this,  full  mokell  more  he  thought 
What  for  to  speake,  an^vEal  to  holden  inne 
And  what  to  arten,  er  to  love  he  sought. 
And  on  a  song  anone  rightJfLhegiiUie, 
And'^sctrlotnt?  on  his  sorrow  for  to  winiie  : 
For  with  good  hope  he  gan  fully  assent, 
Creseide  for  to  love,  and  nought  repent. 

And  of  his  song  not  onely  his  sentence, 
As  write  mine  authour  called  Lolius, 
But  plaiiicly  save  our  tongues  (liifei*ence, 
I  dare  well  say,  in  all  that  Troilus 
Saved  in  his  song,  lo  every  word  right  thus. 
As  I  shall  saine,  and  who  so  list  it  lieare 
Lo  this  next  verse,  ho  may  it  finde  there. 


THE  80:f6  OF  TBGILUS. 

*<  If  no  loTe  is,  O  God,  what  feele  I  so ! 
And  if  love  is,  what  thing  and  which  is  he  ! 
If  love  be  good,  from  whence  cometh  my  wo  t 
If  it  be  widce^  a  wonder  thinketh  me, 
Whan  every  torment  and  adversite 
That  oometh  of  him,  may  to  me  savery  think : 
For  aie  thurst  I  the  more  that  iche  it  drinke. 

^  And  if  that  at  mine  owne  lust  I  brenne. 
From  whence  cometh  my  wailing  and  my  plaint 
If  harme  asree  me,  whereto  plaine  I  thenue, 
I  u'ot,  ne  why  nnwery  that  I  feint. 
O  quicke  death,  o  sweete  harme  so  queint. 
How  may  of  thee  in  me  be  such  quantite. 
But  if  that  I  consent  that  it  so  be  I 

^  And  if  that  I  consent,  I  wrongfully 
Complaine  ywis :  thus  poased  to  and  Iro^ 
All  st^relesse  within  a  tx>te  am  I 
Amidde  the  sea,  atwixen  windes  two^ 
That  in  contrary  stonden  ever  mo. 
Alas,  what  is  this  wonder  maladie  I 
For  heat  of  cold,  for  cold  of  heat  I  die." 

And  to  the  god  of  love  tfmssayedhe 
With  Ditous  vdleg;  **  O  loi'd.  BOW  yiMIra  is 

[y  spirited 'wllt6h  that  oughten  yours  to  be. 
You  thank  I,  lord,  that  ban  me  broopht  to  this : 
But  whether  goddesse  or  woman  ywis 
She  be,  I  n'ot,  which  that  ye  do  me  serve. 
But  as  her  man  I  well  aie  live  and  sterve. 

^  Ye  stonden  in  her  eyen  mightily. 

As  in  a  place  to  your  vertue  digne  : 

Wherefore,  lord,  if  my  servise  or  I 

May  liken  you,  so  beth  to  me  benigne. 

For  mine  estate  royall  here  I  resigne 

Into  her  honde,  and  with  full  humble  cheer. 

Become  her  man,  as  to  my  lady  deer." 

In  him  ne  deigned  sparen  blood  ro}'all 
The  fire  of  love  wherefro  God  me  blesse, 
Ne  him  forbare  in  no  degree,  for  all 
His  vertue,  or  his  excellent  prowesse. 
But  held  him  as  his  thrall  lowe  in  distresse. 
And  brenu  him  so  in  sundry  wise  aie  newc. 
That  sixty  times  a  day  he  lost  his  he  we. 

So  mochell  day  fro  day  his  owne  thought 
ForTust  to  her  gan  quicken  and  encrease. 
That  everiche  other  charge  he  set  at  nought, 
Forthy  full  oft,  his  hot  fire  to  cease. 
To  seen  her  goodly  looke  he  gan  to  prease. 
For  thereby  to  ben  eased  well  he  wend. 
And  aie  the  nere  he  was,  the  more  he  brend. 

For  aie  the  nere  the  fire  the  hotter  is. 
This  (trow  I)  knoweth  all  this  companie  : 
But  were  he  ferre  or  nere,  I  dare  say  this. 
By  night  or  day,  for  wisedome  or  follie. 
His  herte,  which  that  is  his  brestes  eie. 
Was  aie  on  her,  that  fairer  was  to  scene 
Than  ever  was  Heleine,  or  Polixene. 

Eke  of  the  day  there  passed  not  an  hour. 
That  to  himselfe  a  thousand  times  he  sayil, 
"  God  goodly,  to  whome  I  serve  and  lulnjur 
As  I  best  can,  now  would  to  God  Croscide 
Ye  woulden  on  me  rue,  er  that  I  deide  : 
My  dere  herte  alas,  mine  hele  and  my  hew. 
And  life  is  lost,  but  ye  woll  on  me  rcw." 
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All  other  dredes  weren  from  him  fled. 

Both  of  th'aadeg^e,  and  his  savation, 

Ne  in  desire  none  other  formes  bred, 

But  arguments  to  his  conclusion, 

That  she  on  him  would  have  compassion 

And  he  to  ben  her  man,  while  he  may  dure, 

Lo  here  his  life,  and  from  his  death  his  cure. 

The  sharpe  showers  fell  of  armes  preve 
That  Hector  or  his  other  brethren  didden 
No  made  him  onely  therefore  oiies  meve. 
And  yet  was  be,  where  so  men  went  or  ridden. 
Found  one  the  best,  and  lengest  time  abiden 
There  peril!  was,  and  eke  did  such  travaile 
In  armes,  that  to  thinke  it  was  a  marvaile. 

y  But  for  none  hate  he  to  the  Greekes  had, 
Ne  also  for  the  rescous  of  the  toun, 
Ne  made  him  thus  in  armes  for  to  mad| 

'^  But  onely  lo,  for  this  conclusioun. 
To  liken  her  the  bet  for  his  renoun  i 
H^To  day  to  <lay  in  armes  so  he  sped. 
That  afl  the  Greekes  as  the  deatn  him  dred. 

And  fro  this  forth  tho  reft  him  love  his  slope 
And  made  his  meate  his  foe,  and  eke  his  sorrow 
6an  multiply,  that  who  so  tooke  keepe. 
It  shewed  in  his  hew  both  even  and  morow  : 
Therefore  a  title  he  gan  him  for  to  borow 
Of  other  sickenesse,  least  men  of  him  wand 
Tliat  the^hot  fire  oLJo»b  him  hrend. 

And  sayd  he  haJLftJc^grt  y ^  &red  amis, 
But  wUi«lt  oertaine  \  cannot  sev 
If  that  his  lady  understood  not  this 
Or  fained  her  she  n'ist,  one  of  tlie  twey  : 
But  well  rede  I,  that  by  no  manner  wey 
Ne  seemed  it  that  she  on  him  rought. 
Or  of  his  paine,  what  so  ever  he  thought. 

But  than  felt  this  Troilus  suche  wo 
xThat  he  was  welnigh  wood,  for  aie  his  drede 
Was  ihis,  that  she  some  wisht  loved  so. 
That  never  of  him  she  would  han  take  heed : 
For  which  him  thought  he  felt  his  lierte  bleed, 
Ne  of  his  woe  ne  durst  he  noucht  begin 
To  tellen  her,  for  all  this  world  to  win. 

But  whan  he  had  a  space  left  from  his  care. 
Thus  to  himselfe  full  oft  he  gan  to  plaine  : 
He  sayd,  "  O  foole,  now  art  thou  in  the  snare, 
That  whilom  japedest  at  lovers  pain  : 
Now  art  thou  hent,  now  gnaw  thine  owne  chain  ; 
Thou  wert  aie  woned  ech  lover  reprehend 
Of  thing  fro  which  thou  canst  not  thee  defend. 

<*  What  woU  now  every  lover  saine  of  thee. 

If  this  be  wist  t    But  ever  in  thine  absence 

Laughen  in  scorn,  and  saine,  lo  there  goeth  he 

'J'hat  is  the  man  of  greate  sapience, 

That  held  us  lovers  least  in  reverence  : 

Now  thanked  be  God,  he  may  gon  on  that  daunce 

Of  hem  that  Love  list  feebly  avaunce. 

*'  But  o,  thou  wofuU  Troilus,  God  would, 
(Sith  thou  must  loven,  through  thy  destine) 
That  thou  beset  wer  of  soch  one,  that  should 
Know  all  thy  wo,  all  lacked  her  pitee  : 
But  all  too  cold  in  love  towards  thee 
Thy  ladie  is,  as  frost  in  i\inter  Mooue, 
And  thou  fordo,  as  snow  in  fire  is  soone. 


•*  God  would  Iwere  arrived  in  the  port 
Of  death,  to  whicliliny  sorow  woll  me  lede  : 
AKTSPdpld'nre  it  were  a  great  isomfoflT' 
Than  were  I  quite  of  languishing  in  drede : 
For  by  my  hidde  sorrow  iblowe  in  brede, 
I  shall  bejaped  been  a  thousand  time. 
More  than  that  foole^  of  whose  folly  men  rime. 

^  But  now  help  God,  and  ye  my  sweet,  for  whom 
I  plaine,  ycaught  ye  never  wight  so  fast : 
O  mercie,  deare  herte,  and  helpe  me  from 
The  death,  for  I,  while  that  my  life  may  last, 
More  than  my  selfe  woU  love  you  to  my  last. 
And  with  some  frendlv  look  giadeth  me  6wcte, 
Though  never  more  toing  ye  to  me  behete." 

These  wordes,  and  full  many  another  mo 
He  spake,  and  called  ever  in  his  compleiut 
Her  name,  for  to  tellen  her  his  wo. 
Til  nigh  that  he  in  salte  teares  was  dreint. 
All  was  for  noueht,  she  heard  nat  his  ])Ieint : 
And  whan  that  he  bethought  on  that  foUie, 
A  thousand  fold  his  woe  gan  multiplie. 

Bewailing  in  his  chamber  thus  alone,  ^ 

Came  ones  in  nnware,  and  heard  him  grone. 
And  saw  his  friend  in  such  dtstresse  and  care . 
''  Alas,"  (quod  he)  **  who  causeth  all  this  fai*e  ! 
O  mercy  God,  what  unhappe  may  this  mene  ! 
Han  now  thus  sone  the  Greeks  made  you  lene  ! 

**  Or  hast  thou  some  remorse  of  conscience  t 
And  art  now  fall  in  some  devotion. 
And  wailest  for  thy  sinne  and  thine  offence. 
And  hast  for  ferde  caught  contrition  t 
GjKLsava  hem,  that  besieged  han  our  toun, 
That  so  can  Uua  onr  jolUtie  on  preeee, 
•^4.1^^^^  ^^'^  Instie  folke  to  holynesse." 

These  wordes  said  he  for  the  nones  all. 

That  with  such  thing  he  might  him  angry  maken 

And  with  his  anger  done  his  sorrow  fall, 

As  for  a  time,  and  his  courage  awaken  : 

But  well  wist  he,  as  far  as  longnes  speaken, 

Ther  nas  a  man  of  greater  hardinesse 

Than  he,  ne  more  desired  worthinesse. 

"What  cas,"  Tquod  Troilus)  "or  what  aventure 
Hath  guided  ukee  to  seen  me  languishing. 
That  am  refuse  of  everie  creature  ! 
But  for  the  love  of  God,  at  me  praying 
Goe  hence  away,  for  certes  my  dying 
Woll  thee  disease,  and  I  mote  nedes  deie, 
Therefore  goe  way,  there  n'is  no  more  to  seie. 

<<  But  if  thou  wene,  I  be  thus  sick  for  drede. 
It  is  not  so,  and  therefore  scome  nought : 
There  is  an  other  thing  I  take  of  hede, 
Welmore  than  ought  the  Grekes  han  yet  ^^Touglit, 
Which  cause  is  of  my  deth  for  sorow  and  thought : 
But  though  that  I  now  tell  it  thee  ne  lest. 
Be  thou  not  wroth,  I  hide  it  for  the  best." 

This  Pandare,  that  nigh  malt  for  wo  and  ronth. 
Full  often  saved,  "  AUs,  what  may  this  be ! 
Now  friend,"  (quod  he)  "  if  ever  love  or  troutli 
Hath  been  er  this  betwixen  thee  and  me, 
Ne  doe  thou  never  such  a  cruelte. 
To  liiden  fro  thy  friend  so  great  a  caixs, 
West  thou  not  well  that  I  am  Pandare  1 
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*<  I  woll  parten  with  thee  all  tliy  paine. 

If  it  80  be  I  doe  thee  no  comfort. 

As  it  is  friendes  right,  sooth  for  to  saine, 

To  enterparten  woe,  as  glad  disport 

I  have  and  shall,  for  true  or  false  report. 

In  wrong  and  right  yloved  thee  all  my  live, 

Hide  not  thy  woe  fro  me,  hot  tell  it  bliTc." 

Than  gan  this  sorrowfall  TroUus  to  sike, 
And  sayd  him  thos,  *'  God  leve  it  be  my  best 
To  telien  thee,  for  sith  it  may  thee  like, 
Yet  woll  I  tell  it,  thoagh  my  herte  brest. 
And  well  wote  I,  thou  maiest  do  me  no  rest. 
But  least  thou  deeme  I  trust  not  to  thee 
Now  hearke  friend,  for  thus  it  stant  with  me. 

*<  Love,  ayenst  the  which  who  so  defendeth 
Him  selven  most,  him  alderlest  availeth. 
Wit  dispaire  so  sorrowfully  me  offendeth 
Tlmt  straight  unto  the  dei^  my  herte  faileth  : 
Thereto  desire,  so  brenningly  me  assaileth. 
That  to  been  slaine,  it  were  a  greaterjoy 
To  me,  than  king  of  Grece  be  and  of  Troy. 

**  Sufliseth  this,  my  full  friende  Pandare, 
That  I  have  said,  for  now  wotest  thou  my  wo : 
And  for  the  love  of  God  my  colde  care 
So  hide  it  well,  I  told  it  never  to  mo : 
For  harmes  mighten  followen  mo  tlian  two 
If  it  were  wist,  but  be  thou  in  eladnesse, 
And  let  me  sterve  unknowne  of  my  distressc." 

'*  How  luist  thou  thus  unkindly  and  long 
Hid  this  fro  me,  thou  fool ! "  (quod  Pandarus) 
**  Peraventure  tJiou  maist  after  such  one  long. 
That  mine  aviso  anone  may  helpen  us:" 
"  This  were  a  wonder  thing,"  (quod  Troilas) 
*'  Tliou  couldest  never  in  love  tliy  sc]fen  wisse. 
How  divell  maiest  tliou  bringen  me  to  blisse  ! " 

**  Ye  Troilus,  now  hearken,"  (quod  Paudare) 
"  'J'hough  I  be  nice,  it  happetli  often  so. 
That  one  that  of  axes  doeth  full  evil  fare, 
by  good  counsait  can  keep  his  frend  ther  fro  : 
1  have  my  selfe  seen  abhnde  man  go 
There  as  he  fell,  tliRt  could  looHeu  wide, 
A  fuole  may  eke  a  wise  man  oft  guide. 

"  A  whetstone  is  no  carving  instrument. 

But  yet  it  maketh  sharpe  kcrving  tolls, 

And  after  thou  west  that  I  have  aught  niiswcnt, 

Eschue  thou  that,  for  such  thing  to  schole  is, 

Thus  often  wise  men  bewaren  by  fool  is  : 

If  thou  so  doe,  thy  wit  is  well  bewai'ed. 

By  his  coutrarie  is  everie  thing  declared. 

"  For  how  might  ever  swectnesse  have  be  know 
To  him,  that  never  tasted  bittemesse  ! 
No  nianne  wot  what  gladnesse  is  I  ti*ow, 
That  never  was  in  sorrow,  or  some  distrcsse  : 
Kke  white  by  blacke,  by  sliame  eke  worthincs. 
Each  set  by  other,  more  for  other  seeraeth, 
As  men  may  seen,  and  so  the  wise  it  deemeth. 

"  Sith  thus  of  two  contraries  is  o  lore, 
I  that  have  in  love  so  oft  assayed 
Grevaunces,  ought  connen  well  the  more 
Connsailen  thee  of  that  thou  art  dismayed. 
And  eke  the  ne  ought  not  been  cvill  a|)aied. 
Though  I  desire  with  thee  for  to  heave 
Thine  heavie  charge,  it  shall  thee  lasse  dcaro. 


"  I  wote  well  that  it  fared  thus  by  me. 

As  to  thy  brother  Paris,  an  hierdesse, 

?h  inat  ycteped  waa  Oenone, 


WhicT] 
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in  a  cOinpl&uit  Of  lltfi  hwmnesse : 
Ye  saw  the  letter  that  sne  wrote  i  gesse." 
"  Nay  never  yet  ywis,"  (quod  Troilus.) 
"  Now"  (quod  Pandare)  **  hearkeneth,it  wasthus 

**  *  ghej^us,  that  first  found  art  of  medicine,' 
(Quodwe)  *  and  coud  in  everie  wightes  care 
Remedie  and  rede,  by  herbes  he  knew  fine. 
Yet  to  himsjglfe  hia-Cuniii»g  was  full  b— e. 
For  love  had  him  so  bounden  in  a  snare, 
AUior.thejdi^ughter  pf  Vine  AdmstSj 
That  all  his  cnft  ne  coud  his  sorrow  bete.' 

**  Right  80  fare  I,  unhappie  for  me, 
I  love  one  best,  and  that  me  smerteth  sore  : 
And  yet  peradventure  can  I  reden  thee 
And  nat  my  selfe  :  repreve  me  no  more, 
I  have  no  cause  I  wote  well  for  to  sore. 
As  doeth  an  hauke,  that  listeth  for  to  play. 
But  to  thine  heipe,  yet  somewhat  oan  I  say. 

**  And  of  o  thing,  right  siker  mayest  thou  be^ 
That  certaine  for  to  dyen  in  tlie  paine 
That  I  shall  never  mo  discover  thee, 
Ne  by  my  trouth,  I  keepe  natto  restraine 
Thee  fro  thy  love,  althougblfwere  Helleiue, 


Thatis  fhY*brot]iers  wife,  if  iche  it  wist. 
Be  wluit  she  be,  and  love  her  as  thee  list. 

"  Therefore  as  friendfullich  in  me  assure. 
And  tell  me  platte,  what  is  thine  encheson. 
And  fmall  cause  of  woe,  that  ye  endure  : 
For  doubteth  nothing,  mine  eutention 
Nas  not  to  you  of  reprehension 
To  speake,  as  now,  for  no  wight  may  bereve 
A  man  to  love,  till  that  him  list  to  leve. 

"And  weteth  well,  that  both  too  been  vicis, 

Mistrusten  all,  or  else  all  beleve  : 

But  well  I  wote,  the  meane  of  it  no  vice  i^. 

As  for  to  trusten  some  wiglit  is  a  preve 

Of  ti*outh,  and  forlhy  would  I  faine  remove 

Thy  wrong  conceit,  and  do  the  some  wight  truj»! 

Thy  woe  to  tell  :  and  tell  me  if  thou  lust. 

"  The  wise  eke  sayth,  woe  him  that  is  alone, 
For  and  he  fall,  he  hath  none  helpe  to  rise  : 
And  sith  thou  hast  a  fellow,  tell  thy  mone. 
For  this  n'is  nought  certaiuc  the  next  wise 
To  winnen  love,  as  teachen  us  the  wise. 
To  wallow  and  weep,  as  Niobe  the  queene. 
Whose  teares  yet  in  marble  been  yseene. 

"  Let  be  thy  weeping,  and  thy  drerinesse. 
And  let  us  lesen  woe  with  other  speech. 
So  njay  thy  w  ofull  time  seenie  the  lesse ; 
I^eli^te  nought  in  woe,  thy  woe  to  se^ch, 
Asltoen  these  fooles,  that  hir  sori*owes  echs       *A« 
With  sorrowe,  whan  they  han  misavcntur^. 
And  lusten  nought  to  sechen  other  cure. 

"  Men  saine,  to  wTetch  is  consolation 
To  have  another  fellow  in  his  paine: 
That  ought  well  been  our  opinion. 
For  bothe  thou  and  I  of  love  doe  plaine. 
So  full  of  sori'ow  am  I,  sooth  to  saine. 
That  certainly,  as  now  no  moi-e  hard  graco 
May  sit  on  mc,  for  why,  there  is  no  sf  <ace 
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**  If  God  woU,  thou  art  nought  agast  of  me, 
Least  I  would  of  thy  ladie  thee  beguile  : 
Thou  woet  thy  aelfe,  whom  that  I  love  pnrde 
As  I  best  can,  gone  sithen  longe  while. 
And  sithen  thou  woet,  I  doe  it  for  no  wile. 
And  sith  I  am  he,  that  thou  trusteth  mos^ 
Tell  me  somwhat,  since  all  my  woe  thou  woet" 

Yet  Troilus,  for  all  this  no  word  said. 
But  long  he  laie  still,  as  he  dead  were. 
And  after  this,  with  silting  he  abraid. 
And  to  Pandarus  voice  he  lent  his  eare, 
And  up  his  eyen  east  he  :  and  than  in  feare 
Was  Pandarus  least  that  in  frenseye. 
He  should  either  fall  or  else  soone  deye. 

And  sayd,  *'  Awake,"  full  wonderlieh  and  sharpe, 

**  What  slumbrest  thou,  as  in  a  litargie  t 

Or  art  thou  like  an  asse  to  the  harpe. 

That  heareth  sound,  whan  men  the  stringes  ply. 

But  in  his  mind,  of  that  no  melodic 

May  sinke  him  to  gladen,  for  that  he 

So  dull  is,  in  his  bestialite  !" 

And  with  this  Pandare  of  his  wordes  stent : 
But  TroilaaJo  him  nothing.  smasKfixde, 
For  whyTtotell  was  nought  his  entent 
Never  to  no  man,  for  whome  that  he  so  ferde: 
Fur  it  is  sayd,  men  ma  ken  oft  a  yerde 
With  which  the  maker  is  himselfe  ybeten 
In  snndrie  nuuiner,  as  these  wise  men  treten 

And  nameliclie  in  his  counsaile  telling, 
That  toudieth  love,  tliat  ought  been  secre  . 
For  of  himselfe  it  woU  inough  out  spring 
But  if  that  it  the  bet  governed  be. 
Eke  sometime  it  is  craft  to  seeme  flee 
Fro  thing  whieh  in  effect  men  hunten  fast  t 
All  this  gan  Troilos  iu  his  herte  cast 

But  natheles,  whan  he  had  heaid  him  crie^ 
Awake  he  gan,  and  sike  wonder  sore : 
^  And  sayd,  ^  My  friende,  thonsh  that  I  still  lia^ 
^.  I  am  not  deefe,  now  peace  and  crie  no  more : 
For  I  have  heard  thy  wordes  and  thy  lore. 
But  suffer  me  my  fortune  to  bewailen, 
For  thy  proverbes  may  nought  me  avail*  n. 

'*  Nor  other  cure  canst  thou  none  for  me. 

Eke  I  n'ill  not  been  cured,  I  woU  die  : 

What  know  I  of  the  queene  Niobe ! 

Lt't  be  thine  old  ensamples,  I  thee  prey." 

**  No  friend,"  (quod  Pandarus)  *»  therfore  I  sey. 

Such  is  delight  of  fooles  to  bewee])e 

llir  woe,  but  to  seeken  bote  thoy  ne  keeper 

**  f{oyr  know  I  that  reason  in  thee  faileth  : 

But  teiTme,  if  1  wiste  what  fihe~VRrB 

For  whome  that  thee  all  misa venture  aileth^ 

Durste  thou  that  I  told  it  in  her  eare 

Thy  woe,  sith  tliun  darst  not  thy  self  for  fear, 

And  her  be8«>ught  on  thee  to  lian  some  routh  1" 

••  Why,  nay,"  (quod  he)  '*byGoU  and  bymy  trouth." 

'*•  What,  not  as  busily"  (quod  Pandarus) 

<*  As  though  mine  owne  life  lay  in  this  need  t " 

**  Why,  no  parde,  sir,"  fquod  this  Truilus.) 

*<  And  why  1 " — **  For  that  thou  shouldest  never 

speeu. 
«  Woat  tlion  that  weU  1"-^  Ye.  that  is  ovt  of 

dmd." 


(Quod  Troilus)  **  for  all  that  ever  ye  conne, 
She  woli  to  no  such  wretch  as  I  be  wonne.** 

(Quod -Pandarus)  **  Alas  what  may  tliis  be, 
Thairthou  dispaired  art,  thus  causelesse  1 
WJwrt;4iYftth  nat  thy  ladi^j  b(9Dedicite  I 
How  woet  thou  so,  that  thou  art  gracelessc  \ 
Such  evill  is  not  alway  botelesse  : 
Why,  put  not  thus  impossible  thy  cure, 
Sith  thing  to  come  is  oft  in  aventui'e. 

**  I  grannt  well  that  thou  endurest  wo. 
As  sharpe  as  doth  he  Tesiphus  in  Hell, 
!  Whose  stomaeke  foulet  tiren  evermo. 
That  highten  vultures,  as  bookes  tell : 
But  I  mav  not  endure  that  thou  dwell 
In  so  unskilfuU  an  opinion. 
That  of  thy  woe  n'is  no  curation. 

^  But  ones  n'ill  thou,  for  thy  coward  herte. 
And  for  thine  yre,  and  foolish  wilfulnesse. 
For  wantrust  tellen  of  thy  sorrowes  smert, 
Ne  to  thine  owne  heipe  do  businesse, 
As  much  as  speake  a  word,  yea  more  or  lesse, 
But  lyest  as  he  that  of  life  nothing  retch, 
What  woman  living  coud  love  such  a  wi-etch  t 

'  "  What  may  she  demon  other  of  tliy  death. 
If  thou  thus  die,  and  she  n*ot  why  it  is, 
But  that  for  feare,  is  yolden  up  thy  brentli, 
For  Greekes  han  besieged  us  y  wis  1 

^  Lord,  which  a  thank  sluUt  thou  have  than  of  thit 
Thus  woIl  she  saine,  and  all  the  tonn  atones. 
The  wretch  is  deed,  the  divel  have  his  bones. 

**  Thou  mayest  alone  here  weepe,  cry,  and  knele, 
And  love  a  woman  that  she  wote  it  nought. 
And  she  will  quite  it  that  thou  slialt  not  feel  : 
Unknow  unkist,  and  lost  that  is  unsought 
What,  many  a  man  hath  love  full  dere  ybought 
Twentie  winter  that  his  ladie  pe  wist. 
That  never  yet  hb  ladit»f  mouth  he  kist 

^  What,  should  he  thenore  fallen  in  dispahr  t 
Or  be  recreaunt  for  his  owne  tene. 
Or  slaine  himselfe,  all  be  his  ladie  fiure  t 
Nay,  nay  ^_but  ever  in  one  be  fresh  and  ^reen. 
To  serve  and  love  His  deM  liiertes  queen, 
AnH'thinke  it  is  a  guerdone  her  to  serve 
A  thousand  part  more  than  he  can  deserve." 

And  of  that  worde  tooke  heede  Troilus, 
And  thought  anon,  what  folly  he  was  in. 
And  how  that  sooth  him  sayeU  Pandarus, 
That  for  to  slaien  himselfe,  might  he  not  uin, 
But  both  doen  unnianhood  and  a  sin 
And  of  his  death  his  ladie  nought  to  witc. 
For  of  his  woe,  God  wote  slie  knew  full  lite. 

And  with  that  thought,  he  gan  full  sore  sike. 
And  sayd,  **  AUs,  what  is  me  best  to  doe  T 
To  whome  Paiidnre  sayed,  <*  If  thee  it  like. 
The  best  b,  that  tliou  telle  me  thy  woe, 
And  have  my  trouth,  but  if  thou  finde  it  so 
I  be  thy  boote,  or  it  been  full  long, 
To  peeces  doe  me  drawe,  and  sithen  hong." 


"  Yea,  so  sayest  thou,"  (quod  Troilus)  <*aUa, 
But  God  wote  it  is  nought  the  rather  so  : 
Full  hard  it  were  to  helpen  in  this  cunM, 
For  well  finde  I.  tluUFortune  b  my  fu      >J 
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Ne  all  the  men  that  ride  cou  or  go. 

May  of  her  ciniell  whele  the  harme  withstond. 

For  as  her  list,  she  playeth  with  free  and  bond." 

(Qaod  Pandams)  **  Than  bUmest  thou  Fortane, 
For  thou  art  wroth,  ye  now  at  euvt  I  see, 
West  thou  not  well  that  Fortun  is  commune 
To  everie  manner  wi^ht,  in  some  degree  t 
And  yet  thou  hast  this  comfort,  lo  parde, 
That  as  her  joyes  moten  overgone. 
So  mote  her  sorrowes  passen  eyerichone. 

*<  For  if  her  whele  stint  any  thing  to  toume, 
Than  cesseth  she  Fortune  anone  to  be  : 
Now  sith  her  whele  by  no  way  may  sojourn. 
What  west  thou  of  her  mutabilitie  t 
Whether  as  thy  self  lust  she  woU  don  by  thee, 
Or  that  she  be  nought  feire  fro  thine  helping, 
Peraventure  thou  hast  cause  for  to  sing. 

"  And  therfore  wost  thou  what  I  thee  beseech  t 

Let  be  thy  woe,  and  touming  to  the  ground  : 

For  who  so  list  hare  healing  of  his  leech, 

To  him  behooveth  first  unwrie  his  wound  : 

To  Cerberus  in  Hell  aie  be  I  bound, 

Wer  it  for  my  suster  all  th  v  sorrow, 

fiy  my  will  she  should  be  thine  to  morrow. 

''  Looke  up,  I  say,  and  tell  me  what  she  is 

Ajione,  that  I  may  gone  about  thy  need  : 

Know  ich  her  aught,  for  my  love  tell  me  this  ; 

Than  would  I  hope  rather  for  to  speed." 

Tho  gan  the  veine  of  Troilus  to  bleed. 

For  he  was  hit,  and  woxe  all  redde  for  shame, 

'^  Ahsy*'  (quod  Pandare)  <<here  beglnneth  game." 


And  with  that  word,  he  gan  him  for  to  shake. 

And  sayd  him  thus,  *<Thou  shalt  her  name  tell : 

But  tho  gan  sely  Troilus  for  to  quake, 

As  though  men  should  ban  had  him  into  Hell, 

And  sayed,  **  Alas,  of  all  my  woe  the  well. 

Than  is  my  sweete  foe  called  Creseide," 

And  wen  nigh  with  that  word  for  feare  he  deide. 

And  whan  that  Pandare  herd  her  name  neven. 
Lord,  he  was  glad,  and  saied,  **  Friend  so  deere. 
Now  fare  a  right,  for  Joves  name  in  Heaven, 
.  Love  hath  beset  thee  well,  be  of  good  cheere, 
For  of  good  name,  and  wisdom,  and  manere 
She  hath  inough,  and  eke  of  gentlenesse  : 
^^  she  be  faire,  thou  wost  thy  selfe,  I  gesse. 

**  Ne  never  seie  I  a  more  bounteous 

Of  her  estate,  ne  a  gladder  :  ne  of  speech 

A  friendiyer,  ne  more  gracious 

For  to  doe  well,  ne  lasse  had  ned  to  seech 

liVhat  for  to  doen,  and  all  this  bet  to  ecli 

In  honour  to  as  farre  as  she  may  stretch : 

A  kinges  herte  seemeth  by  hers  a  wretch. 

"  And  forthy,  look  of  good  comfort  thou  be  : 
For  certainely  the  first  point  is  this 
Of  noble  courage,  and  well  ordaine  the 
A  man  to  have  peace  with  himselfe  ywis : 
So  oughtcst  thou,  for  nought  but  good  it  is. 
To  loven  well,  and  in  a  worthy  pla<». 
Thee  ought  not  clepe  it  happe,  but  grace. 

**  And  also  thinke,  and  therewith  glad  thee. 

That  RJth  the  ladie  vertuous  is  all, 

So  followeth  it,  that  thero  is  some  pitee 


** 


Amonges  all  these  other  in  generall, 
And  for  they  see  that  thou  m  speciall 
Require  nought,  that  is  ayen  her  name. 
For  vertue  stretchcth  not  himself  to  shame 

**  But  well  is  me,  that  ever  I  was  bom. 

That  thou  beset  art  in  so  good  a  place  : 

For  by  my  trouth  in  love  I  durst  have  sworn, 

Thee  should  never  have  tidde  so  fisir  a  grace. 

And  wost  thou  why !  for  thou  were  wont  to  cbacc 

At  Love  in  seome,  and  for  dispite  him  call 

Saint  Idiote,  lord  of  these  fooles  aU. 

^  How  often  hast  thou  made  thy  nice  papes, 
And  saied,  that  Loves  servauuts  evenchone 
Of  nicete  ben  verie  goddes  apes. 
And  some  would  monche  hir  meat  all  alone, 
Ligging  a  bed,  and  make  hem  for  to  grone. 
And  some  thou  saidest  had  a  blaunch  fevere, 
And  praidest  Gk>d,  they  should  never  kevere. 

^  And  some  of  hem  took  on  hem  for  the  eold» 
More  than  inough,  so  saydest  thou  full  oft ; 
And  some  ban  mined  oft  time  and  told. 
How  that  Uiey  waken,  whan  they  sleepe  soft. 
And  Uius  they  would  have  set  hem  self  a  lofr. 
And  nathelesse  were  under  at  the  last. 
Thus  saydest  thou,  and  japedest  full  £ast. 

**  Yet  saydest  thou,  that  for  the  more  part 
These  lovers  would  speake  in  generall. 
And  thoughten  it  was  a  siker  arty 
For  fiuling,  for  to  assayen  over  aU  : 
Now  may  I  jape  of  thee,  if  tliat  I  shall ; 
But  nathelesse,  though  that  I  should  deie, 
Thou  art  none  of  tho,  I  dare  well  seie. 

"  Now  bete  thy  brest,  and  say  to  god  of  love, 
<  Thy  grace,  lord,  for  now  I  me  repent 
If  I  misspake,  for  now  my  selfe,  I  love  : ' 
Thus  say  with  all  thine  herte,  in  good  entent.'* 
(Quod  Troilus)  <*  Ah  lord,  I  me  consent. 
And  pray  to  thee,  my  japes  thou  foryeve, 
And  I  shall  never  more  while  I  live." 

*<  Thou  sayst  wel,**  (quod  Pandare)  ''and  now  I  hope 
That  thou  the  goddes  wrath  hast  all  appeased  : 
And  sith  thou  hast  wepten  many  a  drop, 
And  saied  such  thing  wherwith  tliy  god  is  plesed, 
Now  would  never  god,  but  thou  were  eased  : 
And  think  well  she,  of  whom  rest  all  thy  wo. 
Here  after  may  thy  comfort  been  also. 

*'  For  thilke  ground,  that  beareth  the  wedcs  wick, 

Beareth  eke  these  holsome  herbes,  as  full  oft 

Next  the  foule  nettle,  rough  and  thick. 

The  rose  wexeth,  soote,  smootli,  and  soft, 

And  next  the  valey  is  the  hill  a  loft, 

And  next  the  derke  night  the  glad  morowe. 

And  also  joy  is  next  tlie  fine  of  sorrow. 

'*  Now  looke  that  attempre  be  thy  brideil. 
And  for  the  best  aie  suffer  to  the  tide, 
Or  else  all  our  labour  is  on  jdell, 
He  hasteth  well,  that  wisely  can  abid» : 
Be  diligent  and  true,  and  aie  well  hide. 
Be  luetic,  free,  perse ver  in  thy  servise. 
And  all  is  well,  if  thou  worke  in  this  wise. 

**  But  he  that  departed  is  in  everie  place 
Is  no  where  hole,  as  writen  clerkes  wise  : 
What  wonder  is,  if  such  one  have  no  grace  ! 
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Eke  woet  thou  how  it  fareth  of  some  service, 
As  plant  a  tree  or  herbe,  in  sondrie  wise, 
And  on  Uie  morrow  pull  it  up  as  blive, 
No  wonder  is,  though  it  may  never  thrive. 

**  And  sith  the  god  of  love  hath  thee  bestowed 

In  place  digne  unto  thy  worthinesse, 

Stonde  fast,  for  to  good  port  hast  thou  rowed, 

And  of  thy  selfe,  for  any  heavinesse, 

Hope  alwaie  well,  for  but  if  drerinesse 

Or  over-haste  both  our  labour  shend, 

I  hope  of  this  to  maken  a  good  end. 

«  And  wost  thou  why,  I  am  the  lasse  afered 
Of  this  matter  with  my  nece  to  trete  t 
For  this  have  I  heard  say  of  wise  lered, 
Was  never  man  or  woman  yet  beyete. 
That  was  unapt  to  suffer  loves  hete 
Celestiall,  or  els  love  of  kind  : 
Forthy,  some  grace  I  hope  in  her  to  finfL 

**  And  for  to  speake  of  her  in  speciall, 

Her  beautie  to  bethinken,  and  tier  youth. 

It  sit  her  noueht,  to  been  celestiall 

As  yet,  though  that  her  list  bothe  and  kouth  : 

And  truely  it  sit  her  well  right  nouth 

A  worthy  knight  to  loven  and  cherice, 

And  but  she  doe,  I  hold  it  for  a  vice. 

«  Wherefore  I  am,  and  well  be  aye  reader 
To  paine  roe  to  doe  you  this  service. 
For  both  you  to  ple<ise,  this  hope  I 
Here  after,  for  that  ye  been  both  wise. 
And  con  counsaile  keepe  in  such  a  wise^ 
That  no  man  shall  the  wiser  of  it  bee. 
And  80  we  male  ben  gladded  all  thre«, 

**  And  by  my  trouth  I  have  right  now  of  thee 
A  good  conceit,  in  my  wit  as  I  gesse  : 
And  what  it  is,  I  woU  now  that  thou  see, 
I  thinke  that  sith  Love  of  his  goodnesse 
Hath  thee  converted  out  of  wickednesse, 
That  thou  shalt  been  the  beste  post,  I  leve. 
Of  all  his  lay,  and  most  his  foes  greve. 

'<  Ensample  why,  see  now  these  great  derkes, 
That  erren  aldermost  ayen  a  law. 
And  ben  converted  from  hir  wicked  werkes 
Throgh  grace  of  Grod,  that  lest  hem  to  withdrawn ; 
They  am  the  folke  that  ban  Grod  most  in  awe, 
And  strengest  faithed  been,  I  understond. 
And  con  an  errour  alderbest  withstond." 

Whan  Troilus  had  herd  Pandare  assented 
To  ben  his  helpe  in  loving  of  Creseide, 
He  wext  of  hb  wo,  as  who  saith  .unturmented, 
.    But  hotter  wext  his  love,  and  than  he  said 
^i^   I     With  sober  chere,  although  his  herte  plaid  : 
"  Now  blissfuU  Venus  helpe,  ere  that  I  sterve. 
Of  thee  Pandare  I  mow  some  thank  deserve. 

«  But-dere  friepd»^ho»  shall  my  wo  he  Ifisae,. 

Till  this  be  done  !  and  good  eke  tell  me  this, 

How  wilt  thou  saine  of  me  and  my  distresse. 

Least  she  be  wroth,  this  drede  I  most  ywis. 

Or  woU  not  heren  all,  how  it  is. 

All  this  drede  1,  and  eks  for  the  manere 

Of  thee  her  Eme,  she  n'ill  no  such  thing  here. 
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(Quod  Pandarus)  "  Tliou  hast  a  full  great  care, 
Lest  the  chorle  may  fall  out  of  the  Moone  : 


Why,  lord  !  I  hate  of  thee  the  nice  fare. 
Why  entremete  of  that  thou  hast  to  doone 
For  Godes  love,  I  bid  thee  a  boone  : 
So  let  me  alone,  and  it  shall  be  thy  best." 
**  Why  frend**  (quod  he)  **than  done  right  as  thee 
lest. 

"  But  herke  Pandare  o  word,  for  I  n'olde. 
That  thou  in  me  wendest  so  great  follic, 
That  to  my  lady  I  dcsiren  should, 
That  toucheth  harme,  or  any  villanie  : 
For  dredelesse  me  were  lever  to  die. 
Than  she  of  me  ought  els  understood. 
But  that,  that  might  sownen  into  good.** 

Tho  lough  this  Pandarus,  and  anon  answcnl : 
"  And  1  thy  borow,  fie  no  wight  doth  but  si>, 
I  raught  not  though  she  stoode  and  herd. 
How  that  thou  saiest,  but  farwell,  I  woll  go  : 
Adieu,  be  glad,  God  speed  us  bothe  two, 
Yeve  me  this  labour  and  this  businesse. 
And  of  my  speed  be  thine  all  the  sweetncssc." 

j '  Tho  Troilus  gan  doune  on  knees  to  fall. 
And  Pandare  in  his  armes  bent  him  fast, 
-And  saide,  **  Now  fie  on  the  Greckes  all : 
Yet  parde,  God  shall  helpeu  at  the  last> 
And  dredelesse,  if  that  my  life  may  last, 
And  God  tofome,  lo  some  of  hem  shall  smerte. 
And  yet  me  a  thinketh  that  this  avaunt  nuisterte. 

^  And  now  Pandare,  I  can  no  more  say. 
Thou  wise,  thou  wost,  thou  maist,  thou  art  all  : 
My  life,  my  death,  hole  in  thine  hond  I  lay, 
Helpe  me  now,"  (quod  he.)  '*  Yes  by  tny  trouth 

Ishal." 
«  God  yeeld  thee  friend,  and  this  in  speciall  " 
(Quod  Troilus)  "  that  thou  me  recommaund 
To  her  that  may  me  to  tlie  death  commaund.'* 

This  Pandarus  tho,  desirous  to  serve 
His  full  frende,  he  said  in  this  manere : 
**  Farewell,  and  thinke  1  woll  thy  thanke  deserve. 
Have  here  my  trouth,  and  that  thou  shalt  here," 
/ '  And  went  his  way,  thinking  on  this  matere, 
\   And  how  he  best  might  bc^eechen  her  of  gmcv, 
^nd  find  a  time  thereto  and  a  place. 

For  every  wight  that  hath  a  house  to  found. 

He  renneth  nat  ihe  werke  for  to  begin, 

With  rakel  hond,  but  he  woll  biden  stound 

And  send  his  hertes  line  out  fro  within, 

Alderfirst  his  purpose  for  to  win : 

All  thus  Pandare  in  his  herte  thought. 

And  cast  his  werke  full  wisely  ere  he  wrought 

But  Troilus  lay  tho  no  lenger  doun. 

But  anone  gat  upon  his  st^e  bale. 

And  in  the  field  he  pbiyed  the  lioun, 

Wo  was  the  Greek,  that  with  him  met  that  daye  : 

And  in  the  toune,  his  manner  tho  forth  aye 

So  goodly  was,  and  gat  him  so  in  grace, 

That  eche  him  loved  that  looked  in  his  face. 


For  he  became  the  friendliest  wight. 
The  gentilest,  and  eke  the  most  free. 
The  thrifti^  and  one  the  best  knight         //  ■( . «' 
Thatln~fii8  time  was,  or  els  might  be  : 
Dead  were  his  japes  and  his  cruelte. 
His  high  port  and  his  manner  straunge. 
And  each  of  hem  gan  for  a  vcrtue  chacnge. 
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Now  let  us  stint  of  Troilus  a  stound. 
That  fareth  like  a  man  that  hurt  is  sorcy 
And  is  somedele  of  aking  of  his  wound 
Ylewed  well,  but  healed  no  dele  more  : 
And  as  an  easie  patient  the  lore 
Abite  of  him  that  goeth  about  his  cure, 
And  thus  he  driveth  forth  his  aventure. 
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Oov  of  these  black  wawes  let  ns  for  to  saile, 
^Ijdnd^,  now  the  weather  ginneth  clere  : 
Tor  in  the  sea  the  boate  hath  such  traraile 
Of  my  conning,  that  unneth  I  it  stere  : 
Thi880|de]2SLU**®  tsim^fiitoiM  matere 

But  now  ofnope  the  lEaTenflesbegin. 


Thou  oe  my  spede  fro  this  forth,  and  my  Muse, 
To  rime  well  &is  booke  till  I  hare  d^       '    ■" 
Me  needeth  here  none  other  art  to  use  :. 
For  why,  to  erery  lorer  I  me  excuse, 
That  of  no  sentement  I  thb  endite, 
But  out  of  I^tine  in  my  tongue  it  write. 

Wherefore  I  n'il  hare  neither  thank  ne  blame 
Of  all  this  worke  :  but  pray  you  mekely, 
Disblameth  me,  if  any  word  be  lame, 
For  as  mine  authour  said,  so  say  I : 
Eke  though  I  speake  of  love  unfeelingly, 
No  wonder  is,  for  it  nothing  of  new  is, 
A  blind  man  cannot  judgen  well  in  hewis. 

i  know,  that  in  forme  of  speech  is  change 
Wttbtn  a  thousand  yere,  and  wordes  tho 
That  hadden  fnrise,  now  wonder  nice  and  strange 
Thinketh  hem,  and  yet  tliey  spake  hem  so, 
And  spedde  as  well  in  love,  as  men  now  do  : 
Eke  for  to  winnen  love,  in  sundry  ages, 
In  sondi'y  londes  sundry  ben  usages. 

And  forthy,  if  it  happe  in  an^  wise. 
That  here  be  any  lover  in  this  place. 
That  lierkeneUi,  as  the  story  woU  devise. 
How  Troilus  came  to  his  ladies  grace, 
And  thinketh,  so  nolde  I  not  love  purchase. 
Or  wondreth  on  his  speech  or  his  doing, 
I  not,  but  it  is  to  me  no  wondring  : 

For  every  wight,  which  that  to  Rome  went. 
Halt  nat  o  pathe,  ne  alwav  o  manere  : 
Eke  in  some  lond  were  all  the  gamen  shent. 
If  that  men  farde  in  love,  as  men  done  here, 
As  thus,  in  open  doing  or  in  chere,  ^ 

In  visiting,  in  forme,  or  said  our  saws, 
Forthy  men  sain,  ech  country  hath  his  laws. 

Eke  scarsely  ben  there  in  this  place  three. 
That  have  in  love  said  like,  and  done  in  all : 
For  to  this  purpose  this  may  liken  thee. 
And  thee  right  nought,  yet  all  is  done  or  shall : 
Eke  some  men  grave  in  tre,  som  in  stone  wall. 
As  it  betide,  but  sith  I  have  begonne, 
Mine  authour  shall  I  follow,  as  I  konne. 


LbtMay,  that  mother  is  of  moneths  glade, 
iThat  (ne  fresh  floures,  both  blew,  white,  and  redic, 
Ben  Quick  ayen,  that  winter  dead  made. 
And  full  of  baume  is  Acting  every  roede. 
Whan  P|)fi^u8  doth  his  brigfate  beames  sprcd, 
Right  mthewhite  Bole,  it  so  betidde. 
As  I  shall  sing,  on  Mayes  day  the  thridde, 

That  Pandarus,  for  all  his  wise  speaeh. 
Felt  eke  his  part  of  Loves  shottes  kene. 
That  coud  he  never  so  well  of  loving  preachy 
It  made  his  hew  a  day  full  ofte  grene  : 
So  shope  it,  that  him  fill  that  dav  a  tene 
In  love,  for  which  in  wo  to  bed  he  wenty 
And  made  ere  it  were  day  full  many  a  went. 

Tbjt^8]N^ow  Prqgne,  with  a  sorrowftill  lay, 
whakr morrow  cbtaie,  gan  make  her  waimenting 
Why  she  forshapen  was  :  and  ever  lay 
Pandare  a  bed,  halfe  in  a  slombriog, 
Till  she  so  nigh  him  made  her  waimenting. 
How  Tereus  gan  forth  her  suster  take, 
That  with  the  noise  of  her  he  gan  awake, 

And  to  call,  and  dresse  him  up  to  rise, 
^^nynilll'Hg  him  his  aiiand  win  tp  doi^ 
Fyom  yroi|nSy  and  eke  his  great  emprise, 
And  cast,  and  knew  in  sood  pUte  was  the  Moons 
To  done  roiage,  and  tooke  his  way  ftill  sooue 
Unto  hb  neces  paleis  there  beside : 
Now^Vanus  yod  of  y itWi  ^^'^n  him  gniilr 

When  he  was  come  unto  his  necee  place,         ^\/ 
*'  Where  is  my  lady,"  to  ner  ioiko  (quod  he) 
And  they  him  told,  and  he  forth  in  gan  pace. 
And  found  two  other  ladies  sit  and  wee. 
Within  a  paved  parlour,  and  they  three 
Herden  a  maiden  hem  reden  the  geste 
Of  the  siege  of  Thebes,  while  hem  leste  : 

(Quod  Pandarus)  **  Madame,  God  yon  see. 

With  your  booke,  and  all  the  companie  :" 

^ Bngh^unfil^mine,  welcome  ywis,*'  (ouod  shee) 

And  upsHerose,  and  by  (he  nond  in  hie 

She  tooke  him  fkst,  and  said,  ^  This  night  time. 

To  eood  mote  it  tume,  of  you  I  met :" 

And  with  that  word,  she  downe  on  bench  him  set« 

"  Yea,  nece,  ye  shull  faren  well  the  bet. 

If  God  woU,  all  this  yeare,**  (quod  Pandams) 

**  But  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  you  let 

To  hearken  of  your  booke,  ye  praisen  thus  : 

For  Godes  love  what  saith  it,  tell  it  us. 

Is  it  of  love,  or  some  good  ye  me  lere  !'* 

*<  Uncle"  (quod  she)  **•  your  maistresae  is  nat  here.** 

With  that  they  gonnen  laugh,  and  tho  she  seide, 
<<  ThJB  romaunce  is  of  Thebes,  that  we  rede, 
And  weliave  TieardTiow  that  kin^  Laius  deide 
Through  Edippus  his  sonne,'5hH  al  tne  dede  : 
And  here  we  stinten,  at  these  letters  rede. 
How  tbOi^hop,  as  the  booke  can  tell, 
Amphiorax,  feU  throHgh^bft  ground  to  Hell 

(Quod  Pandarus)  *^  All  this  know  I  my  pelve. 
And  all  t)^^8si£gQ^f  Thebes,  and  the  ore, 
For  hereof  ben  there  ma^ed  bookes  twclvo  : 
But  let  be  this,  and  tell  me  hov/  ye  fine. 
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Do  way  your  barbe,  and  shew  your  face  bare, 
Do  way  your  book,  rise  up  and  Jet  us  dauuce, 
And  let  us  done  to  May  some  observannce.*' 

^"  Eigb,  God  forbid  :"  (quod  she)  «*  be  ye  mad  I 
In  thji^  ^  y^dlow^  life,  so  (rod  you  savo ! 

ye  maken  me  right  sore  adrad. 
Ye  ben  so  wild,  it  seemeth  as  ye  rave, 
It  sat  me  well  bet  aye  in  a  cave 
To  bide,  and  rede  on  holy  saintes  lives  : 
Let  maidens  gon  to  daunce,  and  yonge  wives." 

**  As  ever  thrive  I,"  (quod  this  Pandarus) 
"  Yet  could  I  tell  o  thing,  to  done  you  play :" 
**  Now  uncle  dere,"  (qu<3  she)  **  tell  it  us 
For  Grodes  love,  is  than  th'assiege  aw^ ! 
I  am  of  Greekes  ferde,  so  that  I  dey  :** 
" Nay,  nay,*'  (quod  he)  "as  ever  mote  I  thrive. 
It  is  a  thing  well  bet  tnan  suche  five." 

«  Ye  holy  God,"  (quod  she)  «  what  thing  is  that, 

What,  bet  than  suche  five !  eigh  nav  ywis. 

For  all  this  world  ne  can  I  reden  what 

It  shonlde  ben ;  some  jape  I  trow  it  ts. 

And  but  your  selven  tell  us  what  it  is. 

My  wit  is  for  to  arede  it  all  to  leane  : 

As  heipe  me  Grod,  I  n'ot  what  that  ye  meane." 

<<  And  I  your  bornw,  ne  never  shall,"  (quod  he) 
"  This  thing  be  told  to  you,  as  mote  I  thrive  :" 
**  And  why,  uncle  mine,  why  so  ! "  (quod  she) 
«  By  God,"  (quod  he) « that  woll  I  tell  as  blive, 
For  prouder  woman  is  there  none  on  live^ 
And  ye  it  wist,  in  all  the  toune  of  Troy : 
I  jape  naty  so  ever  have  I  joy." 

Tho  gan  she  wondren  more  than  before, 
A  thousand  fold,  and  downe  her  eyen  cast : 
For  never  sith  the  time  that  she  was  bore. 
To  knowen  thing  desired  she  so  fast. 
And  with  a  sike,  she  said  him  at  the  last, 
<<  Now  uncle  mine,  I  n'ill  you  not  displease, 
Nur  asken  more,  that  may  do  you  disease." 

So  after  this,  with  many  wordes  gkide. 
And  friendly  tales,  and  with  merry  chore. 
Of  this  and  that  they  speake,  and  gonnen  wade 
In  many  an  unkouth  glad  and  deepe  matere. 
As  friendes  done,  whan  they  bethe  yfere. 
Till  she  gan  asken  him  Iww  Hectny  ferde. 
That  was  the  toones  wafl^a&d  Greekes  yerde. 

• 

**  Full  wel  1  thanke  it  God,''  said  Pandarus, 
"  Save jn hisarme  he. hath  a  little  wound. 

And  oifft  ^igw^i^  i>Yiaf^**r  '^'rfti!i'*f        ' 

The  wise  worthy  Hector  the  secound, 
lu  whom  that  every  vertue  list  habound, 
And  first  all  trouthe,  and  all  gentlenesse, 
Wisedom,  honour,  freedom,  and  wurthinease." 

**  In  good  faith,  eme,"  (quod  she)  <*  that  liketh  me. 

They  faren  weU,  God  save  hem  both  tM*o  : 

For  trewliche,  I  hold  it  great  deintie, 

A  kinges  Sonne  in  armes  well  to  do. 

And  l^  of  good  conditions  thereto  : 

For  great  power,  and  morall  vertue  here 

Is  selde  iseene  in  one  persoue  ifere." 

**  In  good  faith,  that  is  tooth"  (quod  Pandarus) 
''  But  by  my  trouth  ^e  king  hath  sonnesjwe^ 
That  is  to  meane,  HeClUllifid  TrOlTus, 
That  certainly  though  that  I  should  dey. 


They  ben  as  void  of  vices,  dare  I  sey. 

As  any  men  that  liven  under  Sunne, 

Hir  might  is  wido  yknow,  and  what  they  conne. 

"  Of  JiectOE  needeth  it  no  more  for  to  tell. 
In  all  this  world  there  n'is  a  better  knight 
Than  he,  that  is  of  worthiuesse  the  well. 
And  he  well  more  vertue  hath  than  might. 
This  knoweth  many  a  wise  and  worthy  knight : 
And  the  same  prise  of  Troilus  I  sey, 
God  helpe  me  so,  I  know  not  suche  twey." 

**  Bv  God,"  (quod  she)  *<  of  Hector  that  is  sooth, 

And  of  Troilus  the  same  thing  trow  I  : 

For  dredelease,  men  telleth  that  he  dooth 

In  armes  day  by  day  so  worthely, 

And  beareth  him  here  at  home  so  gently 

To  every  wight,  that  all  prise  hath  he 

Of  hem  that  me  were  levest  praised  be." 

**  Ye  say  right  sooth  ywis,'*  (quod  Pandarus) 
**  For  yesterday,  who  so  had  with  him  been, 
Mighten  have  wondred  upon_Troilus. 
For  never  yet  so  thicke  a  swarme  of  been 
Ne  flew,  as  Greekes  from  him  gan  fleen. 
And  through  the  field  in  every  wightes  earo. 
There  was  no  crie,  but  Troilus  is  there. 

'*  Now  here,  now  there,  he  hunted  hem  so  fast. 
There  nas  but  Greekes  blood,  and  Troilus, 
Now  him  he  hurt,  and  him  all  doun  he  cast. 
Aye  where  he  went  it  was  arraied  thus  : 
He  was  hir  death,  and  shield  and  life  for  us. 
That  as  the  day  tlier  durst  him  none  withstond, 
While  that  he  held  his  bloody  swerd  in  bond. 

<*  Thereto  he  is  the  friendliest  man 

Of  great  estate,  that  ever  I  saw  my  live  : 

And  where  him  list,  best  fellowship  can 

To  such  as  him  thinketh  able  for  to  thrive." 

And  with  that  word,  tho  Pandarus  as  blive 

He  tooke  his  leave,  and  said,  **  I  woll  gon  hen :" 

**  Nay,  blame  have  I,  uucle^"  (quod  she  tlien.) 

"  What  eileth  you  to  be  weary  thus  90one7**^ 
And  nameliche  of  women,  woll  ye  so  !    ^^y^ 
Nay  sitteth  doune,  by  God  I  lutve  to  done 
With  you,  to  speake  of  wisedome  er  ye  go  :" 
And  every  wight  that  was  about  hem  tho. 
That  heard  tmt,  gan  ferre  away  to  stond. 
While  they  two  luid  all  that  hem  list  in  hond. 

Whan  that  her  tale  all  brought  was  to  an  end 
Of  her  estate,  and  of  her  govemaunce, 
(Quod  Pandarus)  "  Now  time  is  that  I  wendf^ 
But  yet  I  say,  ariseth,  let  us  daunce,  ', 

And  cast  your  widdows  habit  to  mischauucc  :  / 
What  list  you  thus  your  selfe  to  disfigure, 
Si^  you  is  tidde  so  gUd  an  aventure  1" 

"  But  well  bethought :  for  love  of  God,"  (quod  slic 
Shall  I  not  weten  what  ye  meane  of  this  !" 
**  No,  this  tiling  asketh  leaser  tho,"  (quod  be) 
*'  And  eke  me  would  full  much  greve  ywis. 
If  I  it  told,  and  ye  it  tooke  amis  : 
Yet  were  it  bette  my  tongue  to  hold  still, 
Than  say  a  sooth,  Uiat  were  ayenst  your  wilL 

**  For  nece  mine,  by  the  eoddeese  Mincrve, 
And  Jupiter,  that  maketh  the  thunderring. 
And  the  blisfull  Venus,  that  I  serve. 
Ye  ben  the  woman  in  this  vcoM  living 
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Withouten  iiaramours,  to  my  weting, 
That  I  best  love,  and  lothest  am  to  greve. 
And  that  ye  weten  well  your  aelfe,  I  leve." 

•*  YwiB  mine  nncl^"  (quod  she)  **  graunt  mercy. 
Your  friendship  have  1  founden  ever  yet, 
[  am  to  no  man  beholden  truely 
So  much  as  you,  and  have  so  little  quit : 
And  with  the  grace  of  Gk>d,  emforth  my  wit 
As  in  my  guilt,  I  shall  you  never  offeud. 
And  if  I  have  ere  thia^  I  woll  amend. 

*^  But  for  the  love  of  GU>d  I  you  beseech 
As  ye  be  he  that  I  love  most  and  trist, 
Let  be  to  me  your  fremed  manner  speech, 
And  say  to  me  your  nece  what  you  list  :'* 
And  with  that  wurd  her  uncle  anon  her  kist, 
And  said,  **  Gladly  my  leve  nece  so  dere, 
rijLe  it  for  good  that  I  shall  say  you  here.'' 

With  that  she  gan  her  eien  doune  to  cast. 
And  Pandarus  to  coughe  san  a  lite. 
And  said :  *<  Nece,  alway  To,  to  the  last, 
How  so  it  be,  that  some  men  hem  delite 
With  subtle  art  hir  tales  for  tendite. 
Yet  for  all  that  in  hir  entention, 
Hir  tale  is  all  for  some  conclusion. 


1 


<'  And  siththe  end  is  eve] 
And  thi9~ma(leFis  so 


tales  streni 
ovecfl^ 


What  should  1  paint  it  or  drawen  it  on  length 
To  you,  that  ben  my  friend  so  £uthfully  f " 
And  with  that  word  he  gan  right  inwardly 
Beholden  her,  and  looken  in  her  face. 
And  said,  ^  On  such  a  mirrour  much  good  graoe.** 

Than  thought  he  thus,  '^  If  I  my  tale  endite 
Ought  hard,  or  make  a  processe  any  while. 
She  shall  no  savour  have  therein  but  lite. 
And  trow  I  would  her  in  my  will  beguile : 
For  tender  wittes  wenen  all  be  wile. 
Whereas  they  con  nat  plainlich  understond  : 
Porthy  her  wit  to  serven  woll  I  fond." 

And  looked  on  her  in  a  busie  wbe. 

And  she  was  ware  that  he  beheld  lier  so  : 

*<  Ah  lord,"  (quod  she)  **  so  fast  ye  me  avise, 

Saw  ye  me  never  ere  now,  what  say  ye  no  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  (quod  he)  "and  bet  woll  ere  I  go  : 

But  by  my  trouth  I  thought  no  we,  if  ye 

Be  fortunate :  for  now  men  shall  it  see. 


A 


"  For  every  wight  some  eoodly  aventure. 
Sometime  is  shape,  if  he  it  can  receiven  : 
But  if  he  n'ill  take  of  it  no  cure 
Whui  that  it  cometh,  but  wilfully  it  weiven : 
Lo,  neither  case  nor  fortune  him  deceiven. 
But  right  his  own  slouth  and  wretchednesse  : 
And  such  a  wight  is  for  to  bUme,  I  gesse. 

**  Good  aventure,  O  belle  nece,  have  ye 
Full  lightly  founden,  and  ye  conne  it  take : 
And  for  the  love  of  Gtod,  and  eke  of  me. 
Catch  it  anone,  least  aventure  slake : 
What  should  I  lenger  processe  of  it  make, 
Yeve  me  your  bond,  for  in  this  world  is  non, 
V  that  you  list,  a  «vight  so  well  begun. 

**  And  sith  I  speake  of  good  ententioun. 
As  I  to  you  have  told  well  here  befomcy 
And  love  a^  well  your  honour  and  renoan. 
As  any  creature  in  all  the  world  ybome : 


By  all  the  othes  that  I  have  you  swome. 
And  ye  be  wroth  therefore  or  wene  I  lie, 
Ne  shall  I  never  seene  you  eft  with  eie. 

<<  Beth  nat  agast,  ne  quaketh  nat,  whereto  1 
Ne  chaunge  nat  for  fere  so  ^our  hew. 
For  hardelv  the  worst  of  this  is  do : 
And  though  my  tale  as  now  be  to  you  new. 
Yet  trust  alway :  ye  shall  me  finde  time. 
And  were  it  thing  that  me  thought  unfitting. 
To  you  ne  would  I  no  such  tales  bring." 

*  Now,  my  good  eme,  for  Grodes  love  I  pi«y," 

rQuod  she)  **  come  off  tell  me  what  it  is  : 

For  both  I  am  agast  what  ye  woll  say. 

And  eke  me  longeth  it  to  wit  ywis : 

For  whether  it  be  well,  or  be  amis, 

Sav  on,  let  me  not  in  this  feare  dwell." 

<<  So  woll  I  done,  now  hearkeneth  I  shall  tell : 

**  Now,  nece  mine,  the  kinges  own  dere  soune. 
The  good,  wise,  worthy,  fresh,  and  free. 
Which  alway  for  to  done  well  is  his  wonne. 
The  nnhlfl  Troiliis  SO  loveth  thee. 
That  but  ye  helpe,  it  woll  his  bane  be, 
Lo  here  is  all,  what  should  I  more  sey ! 
Doth  what  you  list,  to  make  him  live  or  dey 

,**  But  if  ye  let  him  die,  I  woll  sterven, 
Have  here  my  trouthe,  nece,  I  nill  not  lien. 
All  sliould  I  with  this  knife  my  throte  ker^'en 
With  that  the  teares  burst  out  of  his  eien. 
And  said,  **  If  that  ye  done  us  botli  dien 
i    Thus  guiltlesse,  than  have  ye  fished  faire  : 
<  ^What  mend  ye,  though  that  we  both  apaire  t 

^  Alas,  he  which  that  is  my  lord  so  dere. 
That  trewe  man,  that  noble  gentle  knight. 
That  nought  desireth  but  your  friendly  clicre, 
I  see  him  dien,  there  he  goeth  upright : 
And  hasteth  him  with  all  his  fulle  might 
For  to  ben  slaine,  if  his  fortune  assent, 
Alas  tliat  God  you  suc^^  a  bcautie  sent. 

^  If  it  be  so  (hat  ye  so  crucll  be. 

That  of  his  death  you  listeth  nought  to  retch. 

That  is  so  trcw  and  worthy  as  we  see. 

No  more  than  of  a  japer  or  a  wretch. 

If  ye  be  such,  your  beaute  may  nat  stretch. 

To  make  amendes  of  so  cruell  a  dede : 

Avisement  is  good  before  the.nede. 

"  Wo  worth  the  faire  geminc  vertulesse. 
Wo  worth  that  hearbe  also  that  doth  no  bote. 
Wo  worth  the  beauty  that  is  routhlesse. 
Wo  worth  that  wight  that  trede  ech  under  fote 
And  ye  that  ben  of  beautie  croppe  and  rote. 
If  there withall  in  you  ne  be  no  routh. 
Than  is  it  harme  yc  liven  by  my  trouth. 

^  And  also  thinke  well,  that  this  is  no  gaud. 
For  me  were  lever,  thou,  I,  and  he 
Were  honged,  than  I  should  ben  his  baud. 
As  high  as  men  might  on  us  all  ysee : 
I  am  thine  eme,  the  shame  were  to  mee. 
As  well  as  thee,  if  that  I  should  assent 
Through  mine  abet,  that  he  thine  honour 


f "  Now  understond,  for  I  yott  nought  requere 
To  bind  you  to  him,  through  no  behest. 
Save  onely  that  yu  make  him  better  clieere 
Than  ye  han  don  ir  this,  and  more  feste. 
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So  that  his  life  be  saTed  at  the  leste : 
This  al  and  some,  and  plainly  our  entente, 
God  helpe  me  so,  I  never  other  mente. 

*^  Lo,  this  request  is  nought  but  sldll  jrwis, 

Ne  doubt  of  reason  parde  is  there  none : 

I  set  the  worst,  that  ye  dreden  this. 

Men  would  wonder  to  seen  him  come  and  gone : 

There  ayenst  answere  I  thus  anone, 

That  every  wight,  but  he  be  foole  of  kind, 

WuU  deeme  it  love  of  frendship  in  his  mind. 

"  What,  who  woU  demen  tlio  he  see  a  man 
To  temple  gone,  that  he  the  images  eateth  ! 
Thinke  eke,  how  well  and  wisely  that  he  can 
Govern  hiooselfe,  that  he  nothing  foryetteth, 
That  wherhecometh,he  prisand  thonk  him  getteth ; 
Aud  eke  thereto  he  slial  come  here  so  seld. 
What  force  wera  it,  thogh  all  the  tonn  beheld. 

"  Such  love  of  friends  reigneth  thorow  al  this  toun : 

And  wrie  you  in  that  mantle  evermo, 

And  Crod  so  wis  be  my  salvatioun 

As  I  have  sayd,  your  best  is  to  do  so : 

But,  good  ncee,  alway  to  stint  his  wo. 

So  let  your  dannger  sugred  ben  alite, 

Tliat  of  his  death  ye  be  not  all  to  wite." 

Upt^ei^  which  that  herd  liim  in  this  wise. 
Thought,  *•  I  shall  felen  what  he  meaneth  ywis :' 
*<  Now  eme,**  (quod  she)  "  what  would  ye  devise  ! 
What  is  your  ^e,  I  snould  done  of  this  f " 
"  That  is  well  said,"  (quod  he)  ^  oerUuie  best  is. 
That  ye  him  love  ayen  for  his  loving, 
And  love  for  love  i»  skilfuU  guerdoning. 

^  Thinke  eke  how  elde  wasteth  every  hour 

In  each  of  you  a  part  of  beaute. 

And  therefore,  ere  that  age  the  devour, 

Gro  love,  for  old  there  woU  no  wight  of  thee  : 

Let  this  proverbe,  a  lore  unto  you  bee, 

<  Too  Ute  yware '  (quod  beaute)  <  whan  it  past. 

And  elde  daunteth  daunger,  at  the  Ust.' 

•<  The  kinges  foole  is  wont  to  crie  aloud, 

Wlian  that  he  thinketh  a  woman  bereth  her  hie, 

^  So  longe  mote  ye  liven,  and  all  proud. 

Till  crowes  feet  growen  under  your  eie, 

A.nd  send  you  than  a  mirrour  in  to  prie. 

In  which  that  ye  may  see  your  face  a  momw.' 

Nece,  1  bid  him  wisli  you  no  more  sorow." 

With  this  he  stint,  and  caste  down  the  head. 
And  she  began  to  brest  and  wepe  anone. 
And  said,  "  AUa^MLiLp^  why;  nerejjead, 
FgK^thia^WQlWj^e^^thisjffl  : 

AUa,  what  shoulden  stnailM  Ufifome  done, 
Whan  he  that  for  mv  best  frende  I  wend. 
Rate  me  to  love,  and  should  it  me  defend. 

<<  Alas,  I  would  have  trusted  doubteles. 
That  if  that  I,  through  my  disaventure. 
Had  bved  either  him  or  Achillesy 
Hector,  any  other  creature. 
Ye  nolde  have  tiad  mercy  ne  measure 
On  me,  but  alway  had  me  in  re^revc : 
'Dlkiyfifi.vodd  AlMbJ^JlfiJoajM^^  t 

«  What  f  is  this  aU  the  joy  and  all  the  feast  I 
Is  this  your  rede  !  is  this  my  blisfull  eaas  I 
Is  this  the  very  mede  of  your  behest  f 
Is  all  this  painted  prooease  said  (aks) 


Uight  for  this  fine !    O  lady  mine  Pallas, 
Thou  in  tliis  dredefuU  case  for  me  purvey, 
For  so  astonied  am  I,  that  I  dey." 

With  that  she  gan  full  sorrowfully  to  sike, 

^  Ne  may  it  be  no  bet,"  (quod  Pnndarus) 

<<  By  God  I  shall  no  more  come  here  this  weke. 

And  God  tofome,  that  am  mistrusted  thus : 

I  see  well  now  ye  setten  light  of  us. 

Or  of  our  death,  alas,  I  wofull  wretch. 

Might  he  yet  live,  of  me  were  nought  to  reteh. 

(«  0  cruell  god,  O  dispitous  Marte, 
O  furies  tliree  of  Hell,  on  you  I  crie, 
So  let  me  never  out  of  this  house  depart. 
If  that  I  meant  harme  or  villanie : 
But  sith  I  see  my  lord  mote  needes  die. 
And  I  with  him,  here  I  me  shrive  and  sey. 
That  wickedly  ye  done  us  both  to  dey. 

«  But  sith  it  liketh  you,  that  I  be  dead. 
By  Neptunus,  that  god  is  of  the  see. 
Fro  this  forth  shall  I  never  eaten  bread. 
Till  that  I  mine  owne  herte  blood  may  sec  : 
For  certaine  I  well  die  as  soone  as  hee." 
And  up  he  stert,  and  on  his  way  he  rauglit. 
Till  she  againe  him  by  tlie  lappe  caught. 

^Creeeide,  which  that  well  nigh  starf  for  feare, 
So  as  slie  was  the  fearfullest  wight 

^  That  might  be,  and  heard  eke  with  her  eare. 
And  saw  the  sorrowfuU  earnest  of  the  knight. 
And  in  his  praier  saw  eke  none  unright. 
And  for  the  harme  eke  that  might  ful  more. 
She  gan  to  rew  and  dread  her  wonder  sore. 

And  thought  thus, ''  Unhapes  do  fallen  tliicke 
Alday  for  love,  and  in  such  manner  caas. 
As  men  ben  cruell  in  hemselfc  and  wicke  : 
And Jtthis-naa  alee  here  luBisal£e,jUft8, 
In  my  presence»it  a'III be  nft^solas, 
What  men  would  of  it  deme  I  can  nat  say. 
It  needethJiifi.full  sliffhly  for  to  pUj  " 


And  with  a  sorowfull  sigh,  she  said  thrie, 

**  Ah,  Lord,  what  nie  is  tidde  a  sorry  ehaunee, 

For  mine  estate  lieth  in  ieopurdie. 

And  eke  mine  emee  life  lieth  in  ballaunce  : 

But  nathelesse,  with  Godes  govemaunoe 

I  shall  so  done,  mine  honour  sliall  I  keepc, 

And  eke  his  life,  and  stintc  for  to  weepe. 

**  Of  harmes  two,  the  Icssc  is  for  to  chesc, 

Yet  had  I  lever  maken  him  good  chei'e 

In  honour,  than  my  emes  life  to  leee. 

Ye  sain,  ye  nothmg  eles  me  requere." 

**  No  wis,"  (quod  he)  •*  mine  owne  nece  so  derc." 

«Now  well "  Tquod  she)  '*nnd  I  woU  done  my  py  ine 

I  sluUl  mine  lierte  ayen  my  lust  constraine. 

«  But  that  I  nill  nat  holden  him  in  hond, 
Ne  love  a  man,  that  can  I  naught  ne  may, 
Ayenst  my  will,  buj[  eles.wolLJ  fonde,  ■ 
J^ju^Jumpuir  savei^Tesen  bun  fro  day  to  day^ 
Thereto  nolde  I  not  ones  have  said  nay. 
But  that  I  dredde,  aa  in  my  fantasie : 
But  cease  cause,  aie  cesseth  maladw. 

<<  But  here  I  make  a  protcataeion. 
That  in  Uiis  proeese  if  ye  deper  go. 
That  oertainfy,  for  no  salvation 
Of  you,  though  thai  ye  stcrven  botbe  two^ 
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Though  all  the  world  on  o  day  be  my  fo, 
Ne  shall  I  never  on  him  hare  other  routhe :" 
**  I  graunt  weV  (quod  Pandare)  by  my  trouthe. 

**  But  male  I  trust  well  to  you,"  ^qnod  be) 

**  That  of  this  Uiing  that  ye  ban  bight  me  here 

Ye  woU  it  holde  tniely  unto  me !" 

^  Yea  doubtleese,"  (quod  she^  <*mine  uncle  dere." 

<*  Ne  that  I  shall  hare  cause  m  this  matere  " 

(Quod  he)  ^  to  pbtin,  or  ofter  you  to  preach  P 

**  Why  no  parde,  what  nedeth  more  speach." 

Tho  fell  they  in  other  tt^eB  glade 
Till  at  the  last,  **  O  good  Erne,"  (quod  she  tho) 
**  For  bve  of  God  which  that  us  botlie  made. 
Tell  me  how  first  ye  wisten  of  bis  wo : 
Wot  none  of  it  but  ye  1"  be  said  <«  No :" 

mXUw  Urn,  lYflligp?^?**^ ''^^V  {*innA  aha)  «T  praiV  } 

Tell  me,  for  I  the  bet  shall  me  purveie." 

Tho  Paudarus  a  litcl  gau  to  smile. 

And  saied  :  "  By  my  trouth  I  shall  now  tell. 

This  other  dale,  nat  gon  full  long  while, 

Within  the  paleis  girdin  by  a  well 

Oan  he  and  I,  wellbalfe  a  day  to  dwell, 

Right  for  to  speaken  of  an  ordiiuiunoe^ 

How  we  the  Grekes  mighten  disavauooe. 

'^  Sone  after  that  we  eone  for  to  Iei>e, 
And  casten  with  our  dartes  to  and  fro  : 
Till  at  the  last,  be  saied,  he  would  slepe, 
And  on  the  grasse  adoune  he  laied  him  tho. 
And  I  after  gan  to  romen  to  and  fro, 
Till  that  I  heard,  as  I  walked  alone. 
How  he  began  full  wofuUy  to  grone. 

**  Tho  an  I  stalke  him  softly  behind. 
And  sucerly  the  sothe  for  to  saine, 
As  I  can  clepe  ayen  now  to  my  mind. 
Right  thus  to  love  be  gan  him  for  tu  plain, 
He  saied  :  <  Lorde,  have  routh  upon  my  pain. 
All  have  I  been  rebell  in  mine  entent, 
Now  (mea  culpa)  lord  I  me  repent. 

*< '  0  God,  that  at  thy  dispoeicion 

Ledest  the  fine,  by  just  purveiaunce 

Of  every  wight,  my  lowe  confession 

Accept  in  gree,  and  sonde  me  soche  i)enauuce 

As  liketh  thee,  but  from  me  disesperaunce. 

That  may  my  ghost  departe  alway  fro  tlie, 

Thou  be  my  shilde,  for  thy  benign  ite. 

M  <  For  certes,  lorde,  so  sore  hath  she  me  wounded 
That  stode  in  blacke,  with  loking  of  hir  iycu, 
Thaf  to  mine  hertes  botome  it  is  yfounded 
Through  which  I  wot,  that  I  must  uedes  dien  ; 
TbJB  is  the  worst,  I  dare  me  nought  bewrien, 
And  well  the  hoter  been  the  gledes  rede 
That  men  liem  wren  with  ashen  pale  and  dede.* 

<<  With  that  he  smote  his  hedde  adoune  anone 
And  gan  to  muttre,  I  na't  what  truely, 
And  I  with  that  gan  still  awaie  to  gone 
And  lete  thereof,  as  nothing  wist  had  I, 
And  come  again  anon  and  stode  him  by 
And  saied,  *  Awake,  ye  slepen  all  to  long  : 
It  semeth  nought  that  love  doth  you  wrong. 

"  *  Tliat  slepen  so  that  no  man  male  you  wake  ; 
Who  seie  ever  er  this  so  dull  a  man  f' 
'  Ye,  frende,'  (quod  he)  *  doe  ye  your  heddes  ake 
For  love,  and  let  me  liven  as  I  can.' 


But  lorde  though  he  for  wo  was  pale  and  wan ; 
Yet  made  ho  tho  as  fresh  a  countenaunee, 
As  though  be  should  have  led  tlie  newe  dauncsii 

«  This  passed  forth,  till  now  this  other  dale 
It  fell  that  I  oome  roming  all  akme 
Into  his  chambre,  and  founde  how  that  he  bis 
Upon  his  bedde :  but  man  so  sore  grooe 
Ne  heard  I  never,  and  what  was  his  moos 
Ne  wist  I  nought,  for  as  I  was  oommiug 
All  sodainly  he  left  his  complaming. 

<<  Of  whiche  I  toke  somwhat  suspectioii. 
And  nere  I  oome,  and  found  him  wepe  Bowe ; 
And  (xod  so  wise  be  my  salvacion, 
As  never  of  thing  bad  I  no  routh  more : 
For  neither  with  engine,  ne  with  no  lore, 
Unnetbes  might  I  m>  the  death  him  kepe. 
That  yet  fele  I  mine  herte  for  him  wepe. 

**  And  God  wot  never  sith  that  I  was  borne 
Was  I  so  busie  no  man  for  to  preache, 
Ne  never  was  to  wight  so  depe  swome, 
Er  he  me  told,  who  might  been  his  leaehe ; 
But  not  to  you  rehearsen  all  his  speaeh. 
Or  all  his  wof uU  wordes  for  to  sowne, 
Ne  bid  me  nought,  but  ye  woU  se  me  swona. 

<■  But  for  to  saTO  his  life,  and  eles  nougbt. 
And  to  none  harme  of  you,  thus  am  I  driven. 
And  for  the  love  of  God  that  us  hath  wrought 
Soche  chere  him  doth,  that  he  and  I  maie  liTeii; 
Now  have  I  plat  to  you  mine  herte  shriven. 
And  sidi  ye  wote  that  mine  entent  is  deane 
Take  hede  thereof,  for  none  evill  I  meane. 

<*  And  right  good  thrift,  I  pray  to  God  have  ye^ 
That  ban  soclie  one  ycaught  withouten  not. 
And  be  ye  wise,  as  ye  be  faire  to  se. 
Well  in  the  ring,  than  is  the  ruble  set ; 
There  were  never  two  so  well  vmet 
Whan  ye  been  his  all  hole,  as  lie  is  your : 
There  mightie  God  yet  graunt  us  to  se  the  hour." 

«  Naie  thereof  spake  I  nat :  A  ha  !**  (quod  she) 
*«  As  helpe  me  God,  ye  shenden  every  dele  :" 
"  A  mercie,  dere  nece,  anon  *'  (quod  he) 
<<  What  so  I  spake,  I  ment  nought  but  wete. 
By  Miurs  the  god,  that  helmed  is  of  stele  : 
Now  beth  not  wroth,  my  blood,  my  nece  dere.'' 
•*  Now  well,"  (quod  she)  «  foryeven  be  it  here. 

With  this  he  toke  his  leave,  and  home  ho  weo^ 
y.Ye,  Lord,  how  he  was  glad,  and  well  bigon  : 
Creseide  arose,  no  longer  she  ne  slient. 
But  sti'eight  into  her  closet  went  anon, 
^  And  set  her  doune,  as  still  as  any  stone. 
And  every  word  gan  up  and  doune  to  wind^ 
Tliat  he  had  said  as  it  came  her  to  mind. 

And  woxe  somdele  astonied  in  her  thought. 
Right  for  the  newe  case^  but  whan  that  she 
Was  full  avised,  tho  found  she  right  nought, 
Of  perill,  why  that  she  ought  aferde  be  : 
For  man  may  love  of  possibilite 
A  woman  so,  his  herte  may  io  brest. 
And  she  nat  love  ayen,  but  if  her  lest. 

But  as  she  sat  alone,  and  thought  thus, 
Tb'ascrie  arose  at  skarmoch  all  without. 
And  men  cried  in  the  strete,  <<_SsJCi2Qilii9 
/   I  lath  right  now  put  to  flight  the  Grekm  touL" 
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With  tliat  gonne  all  her  nieiue  for  to  sliout : 

^  A,  eo  we  ee,  cast  up  the  gates  wide, 

For  uirongh  this  strete  he  mote  to  paleia  ride.*' 

For  other  wale  is  fro  the  yates  none. 
Of  l>ardann%  there  open  is  the  cheiue  : 
Wuh  that  come  he,  and  all  his  folke  anune 
An  easie  pace  riding,  in  routes  tweine, 
Right  as  his  happy  day  was,  soth  to  seine  : 
For  which  men  saitli,  may  not  distourbed  be 
Tliat  shall  betide  of  necessite. 

This  Troilus  sat  on  his  baie  stede 

All  armed  sare  his  head  full  ricbely. 

And  wounded  was  his  horse,  and  gan  to  blede. 

On  which  he  rode  a  pace  full  softely  : 

But  such  a  knightly  sight  truely 

As  was  on  him,  was  nat  withouten  faile 

To  loke  on  Mara,  that  god  is  of  battaile. 

So  like  a  man  of  armes,  and  a  knight 
He  was  to  seen,  fulfilled  of  high  prowesse. 
For  both  he  had  a  body,  and  might 
To  do^n  that  thing,  as  well  as  hardinesse, 
And  eke  to  seen  him  in  his  geftCQ.  dresse 
So  freslie,  so  yong,  so  weldy  semed  he. 
It  was  an  hearen  upon  him  for  to  se. 


His  helme  to  hewen  was  in  twenty  places. 
That  by  a  tissue  hong,  his  backe  behind, 
His  shelde  to  dashed  with  swerds  and  with  maces. 
In  which  men  might  many  an  arowe  find, 
That  thirled  had  both  horn,  nerfe,  and  rind  : 
And  aie  the  people  cried,  **  Here  cometh  our  joie, 
nd  next  his  brother,  holder  up  of  Troie." 
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For  which  he  wext  a  little  reddc  for  shame 

Whan  he  so  heard  the  people  upon  him  cricn. 

ThiU  tobsholdjt  was  a  nobIs_game,  ' 

How  8oberIichelie~(»srfM£>une  his  eyen  : 

Creseide  anon  gan  all  his  chore  espien. 

And  let  it  so  soft  in  hir  herte  sinke, 

That  to  her  self  BhsJsid^Wh»  yay^-mfi  driiike  ?*' 

Fur  all  her  own  tlion;^ht,  she  woxe  all  redde, 
Remembring  her  right  thus,  "  Lo  this  is  he, 
Which  that  mine  uncle  swereth  he  mote  dedde. 
But  I  on  him  have  mercie  and  pite  :  " 
And  with  that  thought,  for  pure  agbftmffd  p****, 
Gan  in  hfi^hrddr  tojuITi  anil  that  as  fapt, 
While  he  and  all  tHe  people  forth  by  past. 

And  gan  to  cast,  and  roUen  up  and  doun 
Within  her  thought  his  excellent  prowesse, 
And  his  estate,  and  also  his  reuoun. 
His  witte,  his  shape,  and  eke  his  gentilnesse, 

/^ut  most  her  favour  was,  for  his  distresse 
Was  all  for  her,  and  thought  it  were  a  routh, 

^  To  sUen  soche  one,  if  that  he  meant  tronth. 

y  Now  might  some  envious  iangle  thus, 
-     "  'J!h\a  wajj_a  sodain  love,  how  might  itJbe. 
/     ThaTsEe  so  lightly  loved  I'rbilus  1 
\|    R^htior jhejret  sight !  ye,  parde !  " 
Now  whoso  saied  so,  uiote  he  never  the  : 
For  every  thing  a  ginning  hath  it  nede 
£r  all  be  wrought,  withouten  any  drede. 

For  I  sale  nat  that  she  so  sodainly 
Yafe  him  her  love,  but  tliii.8hejaji_eiifi|ine 
To  liken  him  tho.  and  I  have  told  you  why  : 
"And  after  tiiat,  his  manhode,  and  his  pine, 
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Made  tliat  love  within  her  gan  to  mine  : 
For  which  by  processe,  and  by  good  service 
He  wanne  her  love,  and  in  no  sodain  wise. 

And  all  so  blisfull  Venus  wele  araied 

Satte  in  her  seventn  house  of  Heten  tho^ 

Disposed  wele,  and  with  aspeotes  payed. 

To  helpe  sely  Troilus  of  his  wo  : 

And  sothe  to  sayne,  she  n'as  nat  all  a  foe 

To  Troilus,  in  his  natyvyte, 

Gk>d  wote  tiiat  wele  the  sooner  spede  he. 

Now  let  us  stente  of  Troilus  a  throw. 
That  rideth  forth,  and  let  us  toume  fast 
Unto  Ofiseide,  that  heng 4ier  heddflJiilUoH, 
There  as  she  satte  alone,  and  gan  to  cast 
Whereon  she  would  appoint  her  at  the  last. 
If  it  so  were  her  erne  ne  would  cesse. 
For  Troilus  upon  her  for  to  presse. 

And  lorde  so  she  pm  in  her  thought  argue 
_Jn  this  matter,  of  which  I  have  you  told, 
And  what  to  doen  best  were,  and  what  eschue, 
That  plited  she  full  oft  in  many  fold  : 
Now  wsgjbig  herte  warme,  now  was  it  cqh}. 
And  wEat  she  thought,  somwhai  shalTI  write. 
As  mine  authour  listeth  for  t*enditc. 

She  thought  first,  tliat  Troilus  person 

She  knew  by  sight  and  eke  his  geuteluesse  : 

And  thus  she  said,  **  All  were  it  nought  to  doen 

To  grant  him  love,  yet  for  his  wortliinesse. 

It  were  honor  with  plaie,  and  with  gladuesse. 

In  honeste  with  soch  a  lorde  to  deale. 

For  mine  estate,  and  also  for  his  heale. 

^  Eke  well  wote  I,  my  kinges  Sonne  is  he. 
And  sith  he  hath  to  see  me  soch  delite. 
If  I  would  utterliche  his  sight  flie, 
Paraventure  he  might  liave  me  in  dispite. 
Through  which  I  miglit  stond  in  wors  plite  : 
Now  were  I  wise,  mo  hate  to  purchase 
Without  nede,  there  I  may  stande  in  grace  t 

"  111  every  thing,  I  wot  there  lieth  measure : 
For  though  a  man  forbid  dronkennesse. 
He  noueht  forbiddeth  that  every  ci'eature 
Be  drinkelesse  for  alway,  as  I  gesse : 
Eke,  sithe  I  wot  for  me  is  his  cUstresse, 
I  ne  ought  not  for  tliat  thing  him  dittpiee, 
Sith  it  is  so,  he  meaneth  in  good  wise. 

"  And  eke  I  know,  of  long  time  agone 
His  thewes  good,  and  that  he  n*is  not  nice. 
No  vauntour  saine  men,  certain  he  is  none. 
To  wise  is  he  to  doen  so  great  a  vice  : 
Ne  als  I  nil!  him  never  so  cherice, 
That  he  shall  make  avauiit  by  just  cause  : 
He  shall  me  never  binde  in  soche  a  clause. 

**  Now  set  a  case,  the  hardest  is  ywis, 
Men  might  denien  that  he  loveth  me  : 
What  dishonour  were  it  unto  me  this  f 
Maie  iche  hem  let  of  that  1  why  naie  parde : 
I  know  also,  and  alway  heare  and  se. 
Men  loven  women  all  this  tonne  abont. 
Be  they  the  wen !  Why  naie  withouten  douU 

"  I  thinke  eke  how,  he  wortbie  is  to  have 
Of  all  this  noble  tonne  the  tliriftiest. 
That  woman  is,  if  she  her  honour  save  2 
For  out  and  out  he  is  tho  worthiest. 
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Save  only  Hector,  which  that  is  the  best, 
And  yet  his  life  lieth  all  now  in  my  cure, 
Bnt  Boche  is  lore,  and  eke  mine  aventure. 

**  Ne  me  to  love,  a  wonder  is  it  nought : 
For  well  wote  I  my  self,  so  Grod  roe  spede, 
All  woU  I  that  no  man  wist  of  this  thought, 
I  am  one  the  fairest  out  of  drede 
And  goodliest,  who  so  that  taketh  liede  : 
And  so  men  saine  in  all  the  touue  of  Troie, 
What  wonder  is  though  he  of  me  have  joie  I 

"  Lam  mine  *^i»^<>  w^jmn  i»t^'  fi*  fw^j 
I  thanke  it  Gk>d,  as  after  mine  estate, 
Right  yong,  and  stood  untied  in  lustie  lease, 
Wi^outen  Jelousie,  and  such  debate : 
ShalTnb  husbonde  saine  to  me  checke  mate. 
For  either  they  be  full  of  jelousie, 
Or  maisterfull,  or  loven  novelrie. 

«  What  shall  I  doen  I  to  what  fine  live  I  thus ! 
Shall  I  not  love,  in  case  if  that  me  lest  I 
What  ptodieux  I  am  not  religious  : 
And  though  that  I  mine  herte  set  at  rest 
Upon  this  knight,  that  is  the  worthiest. 
And  kepe  alway  mine  honor,  and  my  name, 
}\^all  right  it  may  doe  me  no  shame.*' 

But  right  as  whan  the  Sunne  shinetli  bright      ^"V 
In  March,  that  chaungeth  oft  time  his  face. 
And  that  aclond  is  put  wiUi  winde  to  flight, 
Wlucli^w^^bkl  tho  Sonne,  as  for  a  space, 
A  ei^dy  thought  san  through  her  soul  pace, 
^aT'overspradde  ner  tnisfartfaouglifes  alT, 
So  that  for  feare  almost  she  gan  to  fall. 

That  thought  was  this  :  ALis  sitli  I  am  free, 

Should  I  now  love,  and  put  in  jeopardic 

My  sikemesse,  and  thrallen  lilMotie  I 

Alas,  how  durst  I  thinken  that  folie  1 

May  I  not  well  in  other  folke  aspie 

Hir  dredfull  joie,  hir  constreint,  nnd  Iiir  pain  : 

Ther  loveth  none,  that  she  ue  hath  why  to  plain. 

"  For  love  is  yet  the  moste  stomiie  life, 
Right  of  himself,  that  ever  was  begonnc  : 
For  ever  some  mbtrast,  or  nice  strife. 
There  is  in  love,  some  cloud  over  the  Sunne  : 
Thereto  we  wretched  women  nothing  conne 
Whan  us  is  wo,  but  wepe  and  sit  and  thinke, 
Our  iKTetch  is  this,  our  owiie  wo  to  drinke. 

Also  wicked  tongues  been  ay  so  prest 

To  speake  us  hamie  :  ekejuen  ben  so  untrue, 

That  right  anon  as  cessed  is  hir  lest, 

So  cesseth  love,  and  forth  to  love  a  newc  : 

But  harm  ydoe  is  doen,  who  so  it  rue  : 

For  though  these  men  for  love  hem  first  to  rendc, 

Full  sharp  beginning  breaketh  oft  at  ende. 


''  How  oft  time  may  men  both  rede  and  seen, 
Tlie  treason,  that  to  woman  hath  be  doe  { 
To  what  fine  is  soche  love,  I  can  not  seen. 
Or  wJiere  becometh  it,  whan  it  is  go, 
There  is  no  wight  that  wotc,  I  trowe  so, 
Wher  it  becometh,  lo,  no  wight  on  it  spometli  ; 
That  erst  was  nothing,  into  naught  turneth. 

(I    <*  How  busie  (if  I  love)  eke  must  I  be 

To  pleasen  hem,  that  jangle  of  love,  and  demen. 
And  coyen  hem,  that  thei  saie  no  liarm  of  me  : 
For  tliough  there  b«  no  causci  yet  hem  semen 


Al  be  for  harme,  that  folke  hur  frendes  queroen : 

And  who  maie  stoppen  every  wicked  tong  t 

Or  soune  of  belles,  while  that  they  been  rong  !  " 

And  after  that  her  thought  gan  for  to  elere 
And  saied,  '<  He  which  that  nothing  undertakelh 
Nothing  acheveth,  be  him  loth  or  dere  ; " 
And  with  another  thought  her  herte  qoaketh 
Than  slepeth  hope,  and  after  drede  awmketh. 
Now  bote,  now  cold,  but  thus  bitwixen  twey 
She  rist  her  up,  and  went  hir  for  to  pley. 

Adoune  the  staire  anon  right  tho  she  went 
Into  her  gar^ipe.  with  her  neces  threes 
AmTiip  auddoun,  they  maden  many  a  went 
Flexippe  and  she,  Tarbe,  and  Antigone, 
To  plaien,  that  to  joie  was  to  see, 
And  other  of  her  women  a  great  rout 
Her  foUoweth  in  the  gardaine  all  about. 

This  ycrde  was  large,  and  railed  al  the  alics 
And  shadowed  wel,  with  blosomy  bowes  grene^ 
And  benched  newe,  and  sonded  all  the  waiee 
In  which  she  walketh  arme  in  arme  betwenc. 
Till  at  the  last^Lntigone  the  shene 
Gan  on  a  Troiaii  fiong^-taain^n^jeie. 
That  it  an  Heven  was  her  voice  to  here. 

She  saie<l,  *<  P  XiiHtfi,  to  whom  I  hare,  and  sliali 
Been  humble  subject,  true  in  mine  entent 
As  I  best  can,  to  you,  lorde,  yeve  icbe  all 
For  evermore  mine  hertes  lust  to  rent : 
For  never  yet  thy  grace  to  no  wight  aeut 
So  blbfull  cause  as  me,  my  life  to  ledc 
In  all  joie  and  suretie,  out  of  drede. 

"  The  blisfull  god,  hath  me  so  well  beset 

In  love  ywis,  that  all  that  beareth  life 

Iroaginen  nd  could  how  to  be  bet. 

For,  lorde,  withouten  jelousie  or  strife 

I  love  one,  which  that  moste  is  ententife 

To  serven  well,  unwerily  or  unfained. 

That  ever  was,  and  lest  with  harme  distaiued, 

"  As  he  that  is  the  well  of  worthinesse, 

Of  trouth  ground,  mirrour  of  goodlihedde. 

Of  wit  Apollo,  stone  of  sikemesse^ 

Of  vertue  roote,  of  luste  finder  and  hedde, 

Through  whiche  is  all  sorrowe  fro  me  dedde : 

Ywis  I  love  him  best,  so  doeth  he  me, 

Now  good  thrift  have  he,  where  so  ever  be  be. 

<<  Whom  should  I  thanken  but  you,  god  of  lore, 
Of  all  this  blisse,  in  which  to  batlie  1  ginne. 
And  thanked  be  ye,  lorde,  for  that  I  love. 
This  is  the  right  life  that  I  am  inne, 
To  flemen  all  roauer  vice  and  sinoe  : 
This  doetli  me  so  to  vertue  for  to  entende 
That  daie  by  daie  I  in  my  will  amende. 


I  <<  And  who  tliat  saieth  that  for  to  love  is  vioe^ 
Or  thraldome,  though  he  fele  it  iir'distfi^ec7 
He  either  is  envious,  or  right  nice. 
Or  is  unmightie  for  his  shreudnesse, 
To  loven,  for  soch  maner  folke  I  gesse 
Difi*araeu  Love,  as  nothing  of  him  know 
They  speaken,  but  they  bent  never  his  bowe. 

^  What  is  the  Sunne  worse  of  his  kind  ri^t. 
Though  that  a  man,  for  feblenesse  of  his  eyen 
Maie  not  endure  on  it  to  se  for  bright  1 
Or  love  the  worst,  that  wretches  on  it  crien  I 
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No  wele  is  woi'th,  that  may  no  sorowe  drien : 
And  fortby,  who  that  hath  an  hedde  of  verre 
Fro  east  of  stones  ware  him  in  the  werre. 

*<  But  I  with  all  mine  herte  and  all  my  might, 

As  I  hare  saied,  woll  love  unto  my  last 

My  owne  dere  herte  and  all  mine  owne  knight, 

In  whiche  mine  herte  growen  is  so  fast 

And  his  in  roe,  that  it  shall  ever  last : 

All  dredde  I  first  love  him  to  begin, 

Now  wote  I  well  there  is  no  perill  in." 

And  of  her  song  right  with  that  word  she  stent, 

And  therewithal!,  '\Now  nece"  (quod  Creseide) 

**  Who  made  this  song  now  with  so  good  enteut  t 

Antigone  answerde  anon  and  saide, 

<*  Madame  ywis  the  goodliest  maide 

Of  great  estate  in  all  the  toune  of  Tt-oie 

And  led  her  life  in  most  honour  and  joie." 

**  Forsothe  so  semeth  it  by  her  song," 

Quod  tho  Creseide,  and  ean  tlierewith  to  sike, 

And  saied  :  ''Xifiirdj^is  uet^aoob^  bUaae  emoug 

These  lovers,  as  they  can  fairQjBiuii^  : '' 

*' Ye,  wisse,"  quod  fresh  A'ntigone  the  white, 

**  For  all  the  foike  that  have  or  been  on  live 

Ne  con  well  tiie  blisse  ot  love  discrive. 


^  But  wene  ye  that  every  wretche  wote 

The  parfite  blisse  of  love  !  why  naie  ywis  : 

They  wenen  all  be  love,  if  oue  be  bote  : 

Do  waie  do  waie,  they  wote  nothing  of  this. 

Men  mote  asken  of  sainctes,  if  it  is 

Ought  faire  in  Heven,  and  why  !  for  they  ean  tell, 

And  aske  fendcs,  if  it  be  foule  in  Hell." 

Creseide  unto  the  purpose  naught  answerde, 
But  saied,  <<  Ywis  it  woll  be  night  as  fast,** 
But  every  worde,  which  that  she  of  her  herde, 
She  gan  to  printen  in  her  herte  fast, 
And  aie  san  love  her  lasse  for  to  agast 
Than  it  £d  erst,  and  sinken  in  her  nerte. 
That  she  waxe  somewhat  able  to  convarte. 

The  dates  honour^  and  the  Heavens  eye. 
The  nightes  foe,  all  this  clepe  I  thee  S^Qjic 
Gan  westren  fast,  and  dounward  for  lo  wrie. 
As  he  that  had  his  dales  course  yronne. 
And  white  thinges  woxen  al  dimme  and  donno 
For  lacke  of  light,  and  sterres  for  to  apere. 
That  she  and  ul  her  folke  in  went  yfere. 

So  whan  it  liked  her  to  gon  to  rest, 

And  voided  weren  they  that  voiden  ought. 

She  saied,  that  to  slepen  well  her  leste  : 

Her  women  soue  till  her  bedde  her  brought : 

Whan  al  was  bust,  than  lay  she  still  and  thought 

Of  all  this  thing  the  manor  and  tlie  wise, 

Rehearoe  it  ne^eth  not,  for  ye  been  wise. 

Aftightingale  upon  a  cedre  grene 

Under  the  chamber  wall,  there  as  slie  laie. 

Full  loade  song  ayen  the  Mono  shene 

Paraventure,  in  his  birdes  wise,  a  laie 

Of  love,  that  made  her  herte  freshe  and  gate. 

That  herkened  she  so  long  in  good  entent. 

Till  at'  the  last  the  dedde  sleepe  her  hent. 

And  as  she  #jypt,  appn  nght  tlio  hf r  m/tt, 
I  low  tliftLa^^gleJethered  white  as  bone, 
Under  herDraTniB  longe  clawes  ysct,  ~ 
And  out  her  hKurte  be  lent^  and  that  anon. 
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And  did  his  herte  into  her  brest  to  eon, 

or  which  lihe  nuoght  aerose,  ne  nothiiie  smart, 

And  forth  he  flieth,  wiUi  herte  left  for  herte. 

Now  let  hbr  slepe,  and  we  our  tales  holde 

Of  TroUus,  that  is  to  paleis  ridden. 

Fro  the  scarmishe  of  which  I  yon  tolde. 

And  in  his  chamber  sate,  and  hath  abidden. 

Till  two  or  three  of  his  messengers  yeden 

For  Pkndarus,  and  soughten  him  full  fast. 

Till  they  him  found,  and  brought  him  at  Uie  last. 

This  Pandams  came  leaping  in  at  ones. 
And  saied  thus,  **  Who  hath  been  well  ybete 
To  dav  with  swerdes,  and  alone  stones. 
But  Troilus,  that  hath  caught  him  an  hete  !  " 
And  ^an  to  jape,  and  saied,  **  Lord  ye  swete, 
But  nse  and  let  us  soupe,  and  go  to  reste," 
And  he  answerde  him,  "Do  we  as  thee  leste." 

With  all  the  haste  goodly  as  they  might, 
Thev  sped  hem  fro  the  souper,  and  to  faiedde, 
And  every  wight  out  at  the  doore  him  dight, 
And  whider  him  list,  upon  his  waie  him  sped  : 
But  Troilus  thoueht  tliat  his  herte  blcdde 
For  wo,  till  that  he  heard  some  tiding. 
And  saied,  **  Frende,  shall  I  now  wepe  or  sing  1 " 

(Quod  Pandarus)  "  Be  still  and  let  me  slepe, 
And  doe  on  thy  hoo^^e,  tliine  nodes  spedde  be. 
And  chose  if  thou  wolt  sing,  daunce,  or  lepe, 
At  short  wordes  thou  shalt  trowe  all  by  me. 
Sir,  my  nece  woll  doen  well  by  thee. 
And  love  thee  best,  by  God  and  by  trothe, 
\But  lacke  of  pursilte  marre  it  in  thy  slotlie. 

"  For  thus  ferforth  I  have  thy  work  begon, 
Fro  dale  to  daio,  till  tliis  dale  by  tho  morow, 
Hir  love  of  frendship  luive  I  to  thee  won, 
And  therfore  hath  she  laid  her  faith  to  borow, 
Aleate  a  foote  is  hameled  of  thy  sorow  ; " 
What  should  I  longer  sermon  of  it  holde. 
As  ye  have  heard  before,  all  he  him  tolde. 

But  right  as  floures  through  tlie  cold  of  night 
Ycloeed,  stonpen  in  hir  stalkes  lowc, 
Redressen  hem  ayen  the  Sunne  bright. 
And  spreaden  in  hir  kinde  course  by  rowe. 
Bight  so  ean  tho  his  even  up  to  throwe 
This  TroUus,  and  saind  :  **  0  Venus  dere, 
Thy  might,  thy  grace,  yheried  be  it  here." 

And  to  Pandarus  he  held  up  both  his  bonds. 
And  saied,  «  Lorde  all  thine  be  that  I  have. 
For  I  am  hole,  and  broken  been  my  bonds, 
A  thousand  Troiee,  who  so  that  me  yave 
Echo  after  other,  God  so  wis  me  save, 
Ne  might  me  so  gladen,  lo  mine  herte 
It  spredeth  so  for  joye  it  woll  to  startc. 

^  But  lorde  how  shall  I  doen  f  how  shal  I  Utcd, 
Whan  shall  I  next  my  dere  herte  se  1 
How  aliall  this  longe  time  away  be  driven  \ 
Till  that  thou  be  ayen  at  her  fro  me. 
Thou  maist  answere,  abide,  abide  :  but  he 
Tliat  hangeth  by  the  necke,  sothe  to  saiue. 
In  great  disease  abideth  for  the  paine." 

"  All  easily  now,  for  the  lore  of  Marte," 
(Qnod  Pandams)  **  for  every  thing  hath  tune^ 
So  long  abide,  till  that  the  night  departe. 
For  also  siker  as  thou  Ucst  here  by  me, 
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And  God  toforne,  I  woU  be  there  ei  prime, 
And  for  thy  werke  eomewhat,  ■•  I  ahftll  nj, 
Or  on  some  other  wight  this  charge  Uy. 

*<  For  parde,  God  wot,  I  have  ever  jret 
Ben  ready  thee  to  lenre,  and  this  night 
HaTo  I  not  fained,  bat  emforthe  my  wit 
Doen  all  thy  lust,  and  shal  with  al  m^  might : 
Doe  now  as  I  shall  saine,  and  fare  anght : 
And  if  thou  n*Ute,  wite  all  thy  selfe  the  care, 
On  me  is  nought  along  thine  eviU  fare. 

**  I  wote  well,  that  thoa  wiser  art  than  I 
A  thousand  fold :  but  if  I  were  as  thou, 

God  heipe  me  so,  as  IjumU-^^H^ly 
Ri^it  of  mine  owne  bonde  write  Tier  now 
A^per,  in  which  T  wonldlief  lellen  how 
lUurie  amisse,  and  her  beseech  of  ronth  : 
Now  help  thy  self,  and  leave  it  for  no  sleuth. 

V  And  I  my  selfe  shall  therewith  to  her  gone, 
And  whan  thou  west  that  I  am  with  her  there 
Worthe  ^ou  upon  a  eourser  right  anone. 
Ye  hsrdelv,  and  that  right  in  thy  best  gere^ 
And  ride  forth  by  the  pUce,  as  nan^t  ne  were, 
And  thou  shalt  find  us  (if  I  may)  sitting 
At  some  window,  into  the  street  looking. 

«  And  if  thee  list,  then  roinrcst  thoa  us  saive^ 
And  upon  me  make  thou  thy  oountenaunce, 
But  by  thy  life  beware,  and  last  esehue 
To  tarien  ought,  God  shild  us  fro  misohaunce  : 
Ride  forth  thy  way,  and  hold  thy  goTemaunoe, 
And  we  shall  spcake  of  thee  somewhat  I  trow 
Whan  thou  art  gone,  to  doe  thine  eares  glow. 


<<  Touching  tliy  letter,  thou  art  wise  uiougfa, 
I  wot  thou  n'ilte  it  deigneliche  endite, 
As  make  it  with  these  argumentes  tough, 
Ne  scriveinislie  or  crafteTy  thou  it  write, 

AnB  if  thou  write  a  goodly  word  all  fioft, 
Though  it  be  good,  rehearse  it  not  too  oft. 

**  For  though  the  best  harpour  upon  livo 
Would  on  Uie  best  souncd  jolly  harpe 
That  cvci*  was,  with  all  his  fingers  five 
Touch  aye  o  string,  or  aye  o  warble  harpe, 
Where  his  nailes  pointed  never  so  sharpe. 
It  should  make  every  wight  to  dull, 
To  hcara  his  glee,  and  of  his  strokes  full. 

'*  Nc  jonibre  eke  no  discordauitt  thing  yfere. 
As  thus,  to  usen  tearmes  of  phisicke. 
In  loves  tcarraes  hold  of  thy  niatcre 
The  forme  alway,  and  doe  that  it  be  like. 
For  if  a  painter  would  paint  a  pike 
With  asses  ieet,  and  headed  as  an  ape. 
It  cordeth  not,  so  were  it  but  a  jape.'' 

lUiis  counsaiie  liked  well  unto  Troilus, 

But  as  a  dredefuU  lover  he  saied  this : 

**  Alas  my  dere  bi-other  Panda  i  us, 

I  am  ashamed  for  to  write  ywis, 

Least  of  mine  innocence  I  saied  amis, 

Or  that  she  n'olde  it  for  dlspite  receive. 

Than  were  I  dead,  there  might  it  nothing  weive. 

To  that  Pandare  answerde,  **  U  thee  lest. 
Do  that  I  say,  and  let  me  therewith  gone. 
For  by  that  Lord  that  formed  east  and  west, 
1  hope  of  it  to  bring  answere  anone 


Right  of  her  bond,  and  if  that  thoa  n'ilte  Done, 
Let  be,  and  sorrie  mote  he  been  his  live, 
Ayenst  thy  lost  that  helpeth  thee  to  tfariTe." 
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(Qnod  Troilus)  *<  Depardieux  idie 

Sith  that  thee  list,  I  woU  arise  and  write. 

And  blisfoll  God  pray  icbe  with  good  eotent 

The  voiage  and  the  letter  I  shall  endite^ 

So  speed  it,  and  thou  Mmenra  the  wUle^ 

Yeve  thou  me  witte,  my  letter  to  deviee  :* 

And  set  him  doun,  and  wrote  right  in  tfaiawifleu 

First  he  gan  her  his  right  Udie  call. 
His  hertes  life,  his  lost,  hb  sorowes  ledM^ 
His  bUsse,  and  echo  these  other  tearmea  all. 
That  in  such  ease  ye  lovers  all  seohe^  ^^ 
And  in  full  humble  wise,  as  in  his  spcehey 
He  gan  him  reoommaund  onto  her  grace, 
To  tell  all  how,  it  asketh  mokell  spaee. 

And  after  this  full  lowly  he  her  praied 
To  be  nought  wroth,  though  he  of  his  foUie 
So  bardie  was  to  her  to  write,  and  saied 
That  love  it  made,  or  eles  moat  he  die^ 
And  pitoosly  gan  mereie  for  to  erie : 
And  alter  that  he  saied,  and  lied  fall  knid, 
Hunselfe  was  little  worth,  and  laase  he  eoad. 

And  that  she  would  have  his  eonning  e«caaed. 
That  little  was,  and  eke  he  dradde  Mr  k^ 
And  his  unworthinesse  ave  he  aeeoaed: 
And  after  that  than  gan  he  tell  his  wo» 
But  tliat  was  endlesse  withouten  ho  : 
And  said,  he  would  in  troiith  alway  him  hoU, 
And  redde  it  over,  and  gan  the  letter  fold. 

And  with  his  salte  teares  gan  he  bathe 
The  ruble  in  his  si^et,  and  it  sette 
Upon  the  wexe  dehverliche  and  rathe. 
Therewith  a  thousand  times,  er  he  lette. 
He  klste  tho  the  letter  that  he  shette 
And  sayd,  **  Letter,  a  blisfuU  destine 
Thee  shapen  is,  my  ladie  shall  thee  see." 

This  Pandare  tooke  the  letter,  and  betime 
A  morrow  to  his  neecis  palhuce  stert. 
And  fast  he  swore,  that  it  was  psssed  prime : 
And  gan  to  jape,  and  sayd,  **  Ywis  my  herte 
So  fresh  it  is,  although  it  sore  smert, 
I  may  not  sleepc  never  a  Mayes  morrow, 
I  have  a  jollie  woe,  a  lustie  sorrow.** 

\ '  Creseide  whan  tliAt  she  her  uncle  heard. 
With  dreadfuU  herte,  and  desirous  to  heare, 
The  cause  of  his  comming,  thus  answeard, 
"  Nowbyyour  faith,  mine  uncle*'  (quod  she)  **deare, 
What  manner  windes  guideth  you  now  here  ! 
Tell  us  your  jolly  woe,  and  your  penaunce, 
How  farre  forth  be  yc  put  in  loves  daunee." 

«  By  God  "  (quod  he)  **  I  hop  alway  behinde,** 
And  to  Uugh,  it  thought  her  herte  brest, 
(Quod  Pandarus)  **  Looke  alway  that  ve  finde 
Game  in  mine  hood  :  but  herkeneth  if  yoa  lest. 
There  is  right  now  come  into  the  toun  a  gest, 
A  Greeke  espie,  and  telleth  newe  thinges. 
For  which  I  come  to  tell  you  new  tidingea. 

"  Into  the  garden  go  we,  and  }*e  shall  heare 
All  privily  of  this  a  long  sermoun :  ** 
With  that  they  wenten  arm  in  arm  yfere, 
Into  the  gardin  fro  the  chamber  doun. 
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And  whan  be  was  bo  farre,  that  the  aoan 
9f  that  he  spake,  no  man  heren  might, 
He  sayd  her  thusy  and  out  the  letter  plight. 

<*  Lo,  he  that  is  all  hooly  yours  free. 
Him  reeommaundeth  lowly  to  yuur  grace. 
And  sent  you  this  letter  here  by  me, 
ATiseth  you  on  it,  whan  ye  han  space, 
And  of  some  goodly  answeare  you  purchace, 
Or  helpe  me  God  so,  plainely  for  to  saine, 
He  may  not  longe  liren  for  his  paine. 

Full  dredefuUy  tho  gan  she  stonde  still, 
And  tooke  it  not,  but  all  her  humble  cbere 
Gan  for  to  chaonge,  and  sayd,  **  Scripe  nor  bill, 
For  lor^T  God«  that  toucheth  such  matere 
Ne  bring  me  none :  and  also,  uncle  dere. 
To  mine  estate  hare  more  regard  I  pray 
Than  to  his  lust,  what  should  I  more  say. 

<<  And  looketh  now  if  this  be  reasonable. 
And  letteth  not  for  favour  ne  for  slouth 
To  sain  a  sooth,  now  is  it  covenable 
To  mine  estate,  by  God  and  by  my  trouth 
To  take  it,  or  to  have  of  him  routh, 
%  '^   In  harming  of  my  selfe  or  in  repreve  ; 
Beare  it  ayen,  for  him  that  ye  on  leve.** 

This  Pandarus  gan  on  her  for  to  stare. 
And  sayd,  **  Now  is  this  the  greatest  wonder 
That  ever  I  saw,  let  be  this  nice  fare. 
To  death  mote  I  smiten  be  with  thunder, 
If  for  the  eitie  which  that  stondeth  yonder, 
Would  I  a  letter  unto  you  bring  or  take, 
To  harm  of  you :  what  list  you  thus  it  make. 

^  But  thus  ye  faren  well  nigh  all  and  some. 
That  he  that  most  desireth  you  to  serve. 
Of  him  ye  retch  least  where  he  become. 
And  whether  that  he  lire,  or  else  sterve : 
But  for  all  that,  that  ever  I  may  deserve. 
Refuse  it  not  '*  (quod  he)  and  bent  her  fast. 
And  in  her  boeome  the  letter  doune  he  thrast. 

And  said  her,  ^  Now  cast  it  away  anon 
That  folk  may  seen,  and  gauren  on  us  twey.** 
(Qued  she)  "  I  can  abide  till  they  be  gon  " 
And  gan  to  smile,  and  said  him,  ^  £me  I  pray 
Such  answere  as  you  list  your  selfe  purvey : 
For  truely  I  woll  no  letter  write  :  ** 
"  No,  than  woll  I  *'  (quod  he)  «  so  ye  endite." 

Therewith  she  lough,  and  said  ^  (3o  we  dine," 
And  he  gan  at  himselfe  japen  fast. 
And  sayd,  **  Nece,  I  have  so  great  a  pine 
For  love,  that  everich  other  day  I  fast," 
And  gan  his  best  japes  forth  to  cast, 
And  made  her  for  to  laugh  at  his  follie, 
That  she  for  laughter  wende  for  to  die. 

And  whan  that  she  was  comen  into  the  hall, 

•*  Now  eme  *'  (qwod  she)  **  we  woll  go  dine  anon,** 

And  gan  some  of  her  women  to  her  call, 

And  streight  into  her  chamber  gan  she  gone. 

But  of  her  busineese  this  was  one, 

Amonges  other  thinges,  out  of  drede, 

Full  prively  this  letter  for  to  rede. 

Avised  word  by  word  in  every  line. 

And  found  no  Ucke,  she  thousht  he  oond  his  good. 

And  up  it  put,  and  went  her  m  to  dine, 

And  Pandarus,  that  in  a  studie  stood* 


Ere  he  was  ware,  she  tooke  him  by  the  hood. 
And  said  "  Ye  were  causht  ere  that  ye  wist," 
«  I  vouchsafe,"  (quod  he)  **  do  what  yoo  list." 

Tlio  weshen  they,  and  set  hem  doun  and  ete, 
And  after  noone  fall  slightly  Pandarus 

CGan  draw  him  to  the  window  nye  the  strete. 
And  said,  **  Nece,  who  hath  araied  thus 
The  yonder  house,  that  stant  aforeyene  us  ?  " 
<<  Which  house  f"  (quod  she)  and  gan  for  to  behold, 
And  knew  it  well,  and  whose  it  wss  him  told. 

And  fellen  forth  in  speech  of  thinges  sniale. 
And  saten  in  the  window  both  twey  r 
Whan  Pandarus  saw  time  unto  his  tale. 
And  saw  well  that  her  folke  wWe  all  awey : 
A  ^"  Now  nece  mine,  tell  on  "  (quod'l^e)  "  I  prey, 
\  How  liketh  you  the  letter  that  ye  wot, 
^Can  he  thereon   .or  by  my  trouth  I  n*ot." 

Therewitli  all  rosy  hewed  tho  woxe  she. 
And  gan  to  hum,  and  said,  *'  So  I  trowe," 
**  A  quite  him  well  for  Gods  love"  (quod  he) 
<*  My  selfe  to  modes  woll  the  letter  sowe,*' 
And  held  his  hondes  up,  and  sat  on  knowe, 
**  Now  good  nece,  be  it  never  so  lite, 
Yeve  me  the  labour,  it  to  sowe  and  plite." 

«  Ye,  for  I  can  so  writen  "  (auod  she)  « tho^ 
And  eke  I  n'ot  what  1  should  to  him  say :" 
**  Nay  nece  "  (quod  Pandare)  <*  say  not  so. 
Yet  at  the  least,  thonketh  bun  I  pray 
Of  his  good  will :  O,  doth  him  not  to  dey, 
Now  for  the  love  of  me  my  nece  dere, 
Refuseth  not  at  this  time  my  praiere." 

**  Depardieux  "  (quod  she)  "  God  leve  all  be  wele, 

God  helpe  me  so,  this  is  tne  first  letter 

That  ever  I  wrote,  ye  all  or  any  dele,*' 

And  into  a  closet  for  to  avise  her  better. 

She  went  alone,  and  gan  her  herte  unfetter 

Out  of  disdaines  prison,  but  a  lite. 

And  set  her  doune,  and  gan  a  letter  write. 

Of  which  to  tell  in  short  is  mine  entent 
Theffect,  as  ferre  as  I  can  understond  : 
She  thonked  hUn,  of  all  that  he  well  ment, 
Towardes  her,  but  holden  him  in  bond 
She  n'old^  not^  ne  make  her  selvenlKmd 
rn'love,  but  as  his  suster  him  to  pjfifise. 
She  would  aye  faine  to  done  his  herte  an 
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She  shette  it,  and  to  Pandare  into  gone 
There  as  he  sat,  and  looked  into  strete. 
And  doune  she  set  her  by  him  on  a  stone 
Of  jasper,  upon  a  quisshen  of  gold  ybete. 
And  said,  *<  As  wisely  helpe  nie  God  the  grete, 
I  never  ^d  a  thing  with  more  paine, 
Than  write  this,  to  which  ye  me  restraine." 

And  tooke  it  him  :  he  thonked  hir,  and  seide, 
**  God  wot  of  thing  full  often  lothe  beconne 
Commeth  end  good  :  and  nece  mine  Creseidiv 
That  ye  to  him  of  hard  now  ben  ywontte, 
Ought  lu  be  gkid,  by  God  and  yonder  sonnc  : 
For  wl^  men  saith  impresstones  liffht 
Full  lightly  ben  aye  readie  to  the  flight. 

"  But  ye  han  pUied  the  tiraunt  all  too  long. 
And  hard  was  it  your  herte  for  to  grave. 
Now  stint,  that  ye  no  lenger  on  it  hong, 
AU  wonldeo  yo  the  forme  of  danuger  save. 
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But  liasteth  yon  to  done  him  joyo  haTe  : 
For  tnisteth  well,  too  long  ydone  hardneaae 
Caoseth  dlspite  full  often  for 
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And  right  as  they  declared  this  materey 
Lo  Troilus,  right  at  the  stretes  end 
Carae  riding  with  his  tenth  somme  yfere 
All  softely,  and  thiderward  ^an  bend 
There  as  Uiey  sate,  as  wa?  his  way  to  wend 
,  To  paleis  ward,  and  Pandare  him  aspide^ 
And  said, ''  Neee,  ysee  who  commeth  here  ride.*' 

^  O  flie  not  in,  he  seeth  us  I  suppose. 

Least  he  may  thinken  that  ye  him  eschue.' 

*<  Nay,  nay"  (quod  she)  and  woxe  as  red  as  rose, 

With  that  he  gan  her  humbly  salue 

With  dredefull  chore,  and  oft  his  hewes  mue, 

And  up  his  looke  debonairely  he  cast, 

And  becked  on  Pandare,  and  forth  by  past. 

God  wot  if  he  sat  on  his  horse  Bright, 
Or  goodly  was  beseene  that  ilke  day, 
God  wot  where  he  were  like  a  manly  knight. 
What  should  I  dretche,  or  tell  of  his  array  : 
Creseide,  which  that  all  those  thinges  sey ; 
To  tell  in  short,  her  liked  all  yfere. 
His  person,  his  aray,  his  looke,  his  chore. 

His  goodlv  manner,  and  his  gentillesse. 
So  well,  that  never  sith  that  she  was  bome^ 
Ne  had  she  suche  routh  of  his  distresse. 
And  how  so,  she  hath  hard  ben  here  befome^ 
To  God  hope  I,  she  hath  now  caught  a  thorn. 
She  shall  nat  pull  it  out  this  neat  wike, 
GU>d  send  her  mo  such  thomes  on  to  pike. 

Pandare,  which  that  stood  her  faste  by. 

Felt  iron  hot,  and  lie  began  to  smite, 

And  said,  "  Nece,  I  pray  you  heartely. 

Tell  me  that  I  sball  asken  you  alite, 

A  woman  that  were  of  his  death  to  wite 

Withouten  his  gilt,  but  for  her  lack  of  routli, 

Were  it  well  done  T'  (quod  she)**  Nay  by  my  trouth," 

"  God  helpe  me  so"  (quod  he)  "ye  say  me  sooth. 
Ye  feelen  well  your  selfe  that  I  nought  lie, 
Lo,  yonde  he  rideth  :"(quod8he)"  Ye  so  he  dooth  :" 
"  Well"  (quod  Pandare)  **  as  I  have  told  you  thrio, 
Let  be  your  nice  Rliame,  and  your  follie, 
And  speake  with  him  iu  easing  of  his  hert<', 
Let  uicete  nat  do  you  bothe  smert." 

But  thereon  was  to  heaven  and  to  done, 

G)n8idering  nil  thing,  it  may  nat  be. 

And  why  !  for  sliame,  and  it  were  eke  too  soone, 

To  grauntcn  him  so  great  a  liberte  : 

For  plainly  her  cnteut,  as  (said  she) 

Wais  for  to  love  him  unwist,  if  she  might, 

And  guerdon  him  with  nothing  but  wiUi  sight. 

But  Pandare  thought,  it  shall  nat  be  so. 

If  that  1  may,  this  nice  opinion 

Shall  nat  ben  holdcn  fully  yoares  two. 

What  should  I  make  of  this  a  long  sermon  ! 

Ho  must  assent  on  that  conclusion, 

As  for  the  time,  and  whan  that  it  was  eve. 

And  all  was  well,  he  rose  and  tookc  his  leve. 

And  on  his  way  fast  homcwai*d  he  spedde. 
And  rigUt  for  joy  ho  felt  his  hcrte  daunce, 
And  Troi.*us  he  found  alone  abedde, 
Tha<.  ay,  as  done  these  lovers  in  a  ti*aunce. 
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Betwixen  hope  and  derke  desperaunoe. 

But  Pandare,  right  at  his  inoomming. 

He  song,  as  who  saith,  <*  Lo,  somewhat  I  bring." 

And  said,  ^  Who  is  in  his  bedde  so  soone 
Yburied  thus ! "    « It  am  I  friend :  "  (qnod  he) 
<<  Who,  Troilus !  nay,  help  me  so  the  Hoone*' 
(Quod  Pandarus)  "  thou.shalt  up  rise  and  see 
A  charme  that  was  sent  right  now  to  thee, 
The  which  can  healen  thee  of  thine  accesse. 
If  thou  do  forthwith  all  thy  businesse." 

«  Ye,  through  the  might  of  God  : "  (quod  Troilai) 

And  Pandanis  gan  him  the  letter  take. 

And  said,  *<  Pu^e  God  hath  holpen  us, 

Have  here  a  light,  and  look  on  all  these  yake.' 

But  often  gan  the  herte  glad  and  quake 

Of  Troilus,  while  he  it  gan  to  rede. 

So  as  the  wordes  yave  him  hope  or  drede. 

But  finally  he  tooke  all  for  the  best 
^hat  she  him  wrote,  for  somewhat  he  beheld, 
\)n  which  he  thought  he  might  his  herte  rest. 
All  covered  she  the  wordes  under  sheld. 
Thus  to  Uie  more  worthy  part  he  held. 
That  what  for  hope,  and  Pandarus  behest, 
His  greate  wo  foryede  he  at  the  lest. 

But  as  we  nuiy  all  day  our  selven  see. 

Through  wood  or  cole  kindleth  the  more  firs^ 

Right  so  encrease  of  hope,  of  what  it  be. 

Therewith  fuU  oft  encreaseth  eke  desire. 

Or  as  an  oke  commetli  of  a  little  spire. 

So  through  this  letter,  which  tliat  she  liim  sent, 

Encreasen  gan  desire  of  which  he  brent. 

Wherfore  I  say  alway,  that  day  and  night 

This  Troilus  gan  to  desiren  more 

Than  he  did  erst  through  hope,  and  did  his  migU 

To  presen  on,  as  by  Pandarus  lore. 

And  writen  to  her  of  his  sorowes  sore 

Fro  day  to  day,  he  let  it  nought  refreide. 

That  by  Pandare  he  somewhat  wrot  or  seide. 

And  did  also  his  other  observaunces. 
That  till  a  lover  longeth  in  this  caas. 
And  after  as  his  dice  turned  on  chaunces. 
So  was  he  either  glad,  or  said  alas. 
And  held  after  his  gestes  aye  his  paas. 
And  after  such  answeres  as  he  had. 
So  were  his  dates  sorry  either  glad. 

But  to  Pandare  alway  was  his  recours. 
And  pitously  gan  aye  on  him  to  plaine. 
And  him  besought  of  rede,  and  some  socours. 
And  Pandarus,  that  saw  his  wood  paine, 
Wext  well  nigh  dead  for  routh,  sooth  to  saine. 
And  busily  with  all  his  herte  cast. 
Some  of  his  wo  to  sleen,  and  tliat  as  fast. 

And  said,  ^  Lord  and  friend,  and  brother  dcre, 
God  wot  that  thy  dbcase  doth  me  wo. 
But  wolt  thou  stinten  all  tliis  wofull  chere. 
And  by  my  troutli,  ere  it  be  daies  two. 
And  God  tofome,  yet  shall  I  shape  it  so, 
That  thou  shalt  come  into  a  certainc  place, 
I  There  as  thou  ma  1st  thy  self  praien  her  of  grace. 

!  "  And  certainly  I  n*ot  if  thou  it  west, 
I  But  they  that  ben  expert  in  love,  it  say, 
I  It  is  one  of  these  thinges  forthcreth  most, 
1  A  man  to  have  a  leiser  for  to  pray, ' 
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And  silrer  place,  his  wo  for  to  bewiay. 

For  in  goo4  herte  it  mote  some  roath  imprest) 

To  heare  and  see  the  guiltless  in  distresse. 

"  Peraventure  thinkest  thou,  though  it  be  so, 

That  Kind  would  her  done  for  to  begin. 

To  have  a  manner  routh  upon  my  wo, 

Saith  Daunger  nay,  thou  shalt  me  never  win  : 

So  ruleth  her  hertes  ghost  within, 

That  though  she  bende,  yet  she  stent  on  rote, 

What  in  effect  is  this  unto  my  bote. 

**  Think  here  ayen,  whan  that  the  sturdy  oke 
On  which  men  hacketh  ofte  for  the  nones, 
Received  hath  the  happy  falling  stroke. 
The  great  swight  doth  it  come  all  at  ones, 
As  done  these  great  rocks  or  these  miln  stones, 
Fur  swifter  course  cometh  thing  that  is  of  wight 
Whan  it  diBcendeth,  than  done  thinges  light 

"  But  rede  that  boweth  donn  for  every  blast. 
Full  lightly  cesse  wind,  it  woU  arise. 
But  so  n'ill  not  an  oke,  whan  it  is  cast, 
It  needeth  me  nought  longe  thee  forvise, 
Men  shall  rejoysen  of  a  great  emprise, 
Atchieved  well,  and  stant  withonten  dout. 
All  have  men  ben  the  lenger  thereabout. 

^  But,  Trotlus,  now  tell  me  if  thee  lest 
A  thing,  which  that  I  shall  asken  thee. 
Which  is  thy  broth.QC^that  thou  lovest  best. 
As  in  thy  very  hertes  privite  I  **  — 

**  Ywis  my  brother  Deiphebus  the  "  (quod  he.) 
"  Now  ^  (<quddFahdirure)  *'  ere  houres  twise  twelve. 
He  shall  the  ease^  unwist  of  it  himselve. 

<*Now  let  me  alone,  and  worken  as  I  may," 
(Quod  he)  and  to  Deiphebus  went  he  the. 
Which  had  bis  Ford,  and  great  frieoit  ben  aye, 
Save  Troilus  no  man  he  loved  so  : 
To  tellen  in  short  withouten  words  mo  ' 

(Quod  Pandarus)  ^  I  pray  you  that  ye  be 
Friend  to  a  cause,  which  tliat  touchetfa  me.* 
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"  Yes  parde  *'  (quod  Deiphebus)  **  wel  thou  wotest 

All  that  ever  I  may,  and  Crod  tofore. 

All  n'ere  it  but  for  the  man  I  love  most. 

My  brother  Troilus  ;  but  say  wherefoi'o 

It  is,  for  sith  the  day  that  I  was  bore, 

I  n'as,  ne  never  mo  to  ben  I  thinke, 

Ayenst  a  thing  that  might  thee  forthinke.** 

Pandare  gan  him  thank,  and  to  him  seide^ 
**  Lo  sir,  I  have  a  lady  in  this  toun 
/  That  is  my  uece,  and  called  is  Creseide, 
f  Which  some  men  would  done  oppreseionn, 
I    And  wrongfully  have  her  possessioun, 
I   Wherefore  I  of  your  lordship  you  beseedi 
>Xo  ben  our  friend,  withouten  more  speech." 

Deiphebus  him  answcrd  :  <'  0,  is  nat  this 
That  thou  speakest  of  to  me  thus  straungly, 
Creseide  my  friend  !  "     He  said  him  ^  Yes." 
**  Than  needetli  "  (quod  Deiphebus)  <<hardely 
No  more  of  this  to  speke,  for  trusteth  well  that  I 
WoU  be  her  champion  with  spore  and  yerde, 
I  ne  raught  nat  though  all  her  foes  it  herde. 

"  But  tel  me  how,  for  thou  west  this  matcrc, 
I  might  best  availen,  now  lette  see !  ** 
^Quod  Pandarus)  <<  If  ye  my  lord  so  dere 
Woulden  as  now  do  this  honour  to  me;. 


To  praien  her  to  morrow,  lo  that  she 
Came  unto  you,  her  plaints  to  devise. 
Her  adversaries  would  of  it  agrise. 

**  And  if  I  more  durst  praien  as  now. 
And  chargen  you  to  have  so  great  travaile, 
ToJa^YA  some  of  your  brethren  here  witli  yp^ 
'That  mighten  to  her  cause  bet  availe, 
Thau  wote  1  well  she  might  never  faile 
For  to  ben  holpen,  what  at  your  instaunce. 
What  with  her  other  fricndes  governaunce." 

Deiphebus,  which  that  comen  was  of  kind 
To  all  honour  and  bouuty  to  consent, 
Answerd,  **  It  shall  be  done  :  and  I  can  find 
Yet  greater  heipe  to  this  mine  entent : 
What  woldest  thou  saine,  if  for  Heleine  I  sent 
To  speake  of  tl\is !  I  trow  it  be  the  best. 
For  she  may  leden  Paris  as  her  lest. 

^  Of  Hector,  which  that  is  my  lord  my  brother. 
It  needeth  nat  to  praien  him  friend  to  be. 
For  I  have  heard  him  o  time  and  eke  other 
Speaken  of  Creseide  such  honour,  that  he 
May  saine  no  bet,  such  hap  to  him  hath  she. 
It  needeth  nat  his  helpes  more  to  crave. 
He  shall  be  such,  right  as  we  woU  him  have. 

^  Speake  thou  thy  selfe  also  to  Troilus 
^n  my behalfft,  and  payhim  with  us  dine." 
<*  Sir  all  this  shall  be  done  "  (quod  Pandarus) 
And  tooke  his  leave,  and  never  san  to  fine, 
But  to  his  neces  house  as  streight  as  line 
He  came,  and  found  her  fro  the  meat  arise, 
And  set  him  doun,  and  spake  right  in  this  wise  * 

He  said,  **  O  very  Grod,  so  have  I  ronne, 
Lo  nece  mine,  see  ye  nat  how  I  swete  ! 
I  n*ot  where  ye  the  more  thanke  me  conne  : 
'  Be  ye  not  ware  how  false  Poliphete 
Is  now  about  eftsoones  f<flr  to  jnete^ 
And  bring  on  you  advocacies  new !  ** 
**  I,  no  '*  (quod  she)  and  chaunged  all  her  hew. 

<<  What,  is  he  more  about  me  to  dretche 
And  done  me  wrong,  what  shall  I  done,  alas. 
Yet  of  himselfe  nothing  would  I  retche, 
N'ere  it  for  Antenoc  and  Eneas, 
That  ben  his  friends  in  such  manner  caas : 
But  for  the  love  of  God  mine  uncle  dere. 
No  force  of  that,  let  him  have  all  yfere, 

'*  Withouten  that,  I  have  ynough  for  us." 
«  Nay  '*  (quod  Pandare)  <*  it  slutU  nothing  be  s:, 
For  I  have  been  right  now  at  Deiphebus, 
At  Hector,  and  mine  other  lordes  mo. 
And  shortly  maked  each  of  hem  his  fo. 
That  by  mv  thrift  he  shall  it  never  wm, 
For  aught  ne  can,  whan  so  that  he  begin." 

And  as  they  casten  what  was  best  to  done* 

Deiphebus  of  his  owne  courtesie 

Came  Jmt  -l^pr^  in  his  proper  personc. 

To  hold  him  on  the  mbrrpw'cdtfipwnte 

At  dinner,  which  she  n^oldeliot  ueuie. 

But  ffoodly  gan  to  his  prayer  obey. 

He  thonked  her,  and  went  upon  his  wey. 

Whan  this  was  done,  this  Pandare  anonc. 
To  tell  in  short,  forth  he  gan  to  wend 
To  Troilus,  as  still  as  any  stone, 
I  And  all  this  thing  he  told  him  word  and  oix\, 
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And  how  that  he  Deiphebus  gan  to  blend, 
A.nd  said  him,  ^  Now  is  time  of  that  ye  eonne 
To  here  thee  well  to  morow,  and  all  is  wonne. 

**  Now  speke,  now  pray,  now  pitooaly  complain, 
Let  nat  for  nice  shame,  for  drede  or  sloath. 
Sometime  a  man  mote  tell  his  owne  pain, 
BeleeTe  it,  and  she  woU  have  on  thee  routh, 
Thou  shalt  ben  saved  by  thy  faith  in  tronth. 
But  well  wot  I,  thou  now  art  in  a  drede. 
And  what  it  is,  I  Uy  that  I  can  arede. 

'<  Thou  thinkest  now, '  How  should  I  don  al  this, 
For  by  my  cheres  mosten  folks  espie. 
That  for  her  love  is  that  I  fare  amis. 
Yet  had  I  lever  unwist  for  sorrow  die  : ' 
Now  tibinke  nat  so,  for  thou  hast  great  follie, 
For  I  right  now  have  founden  a  manere 
Of  sleight,  for  to  coveren  all  thy  chore. 

"  Thou  shalt  gone  overnight,  and  that  bilive. 
Unto  Deiphebus  house,  as  thee  to  pUy, 
Thy  maladie  away  the  bet  to  drive, 
For  which  thou  seemeth  sicke,  sooth  to  say, 
3fiQDfl,  After  that^in  thy  bed  thee  lay. 
And  say  thou  maist  no  longer  up  endure. 
And  lie  right  there,  and  bide  thme  aventure. 

**  Say  that  thy  fever  is  wont  thee  for  to  take 
The  same  time,  and  last  till  a  morow. 
And  let  see  now  how  well  thou  canst  it  make  : 
For  parde  sicke  is  he  that  is  in  sorrow. 
Go  now  farwell,  and  Venus  here  to  borow, 
I  hope  and  thou  this  purpose  hold  ferme. 
Thy  grace  she  shall  fully  there  conferme.'* 

(Quod  Troilus)  "  Ywis  thou  all  needlesse 

Counsailest  me,  that  sickeliche  I  me  faine. 

For  I  am  sicke  in  earnest  doubtlesse, 

So  that  well  nigh  I  sterve  for  the  paine  :  *' 

(Quod  Pandarus)  *'  Thou  shalt  the  better  plaiue. 

And  hast  the  lesse  need  to  counterfete, 

For  him  demeth  men  hot,  that  seeth  him  swete. 

**  Lo,  hold  thee  at  thy  triste  dose,  ^and  I 
-ShaU-ovell  the  deere  unto  thejbow  drive  : " 
Therewith  He  tooke  his  i^ve  alTsofHy, 
And  Troilus  to  his  paleis  went  blive, 
So  glad  ne  was  he  never  in  all  his  live. 
And  to  Pandarus  rede  gan  all  assent, 
And  to  Deiphebus  hous  at  night  he  went. 

What  nedeth  it  you  to  tellen  all  the  chere 

That  Deiphebus  unto  his  brother  made. 

Or  bis  axis,  or  his  sickeliche  manere. 

How  men  gone  him  with  clothes  for  to  lade. 

Whan  he  was  laid,  and  how  men  would  him  glade  : 

But  all  for  nought,  he  held  forth  aye  the  wise. 

That  ye  han  heard  Pandare  ere  this  devise. 

But  certaine  is,  ere  Troilus  him  leide, 

Deiphebus  had  praied  him  over  night 

To  ben  a  fnend,  and  helping  to  Creseide  : 

God  wot  that  he  graunted  anon  right 

To  ben  her  full  friend,  with  all  his  might : 

But  such  a  need  was  it  to  praien  him  thenne,        y^ 

As  for  to  6>dden  a  wood  man  to  renne. 

The  morow  came,  and  nighcn  gan  the  time 
Of  raealtide,  that  tlie  faire  (jueene  Hcleine 
Shope  her  to  ben  an  houre  after  the  prime 
V'ith  Deiphebus,  to  whom  she  n*olde  faine, 


But  ks  his  raster,  homelyn  sooth  to  aaine 
'  "Sfie  isiMM  III  (Rhner  in  her  plaine  entent. 
But  God  and  Pandare  wist  all  what  this 
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Came  eke  Creseide  all  innocent  of  thia^ 
Antigone  her  neco,  and  Tarbe  also, 
But  nie  we  now  prolixitie  best  is, 
For  love  of  God,  and  let  ns  last  go 
Right  to  theffect,  withoatm  talea  mo. 
Why  all  this  folke  assembled  in  this  plaoe^ 
And  let  us  of  all  hir  salvinges  pace. 

Great  honour  did  hem  Deiphebus  eertaine^ 
And  fedde  hem  well,  with  all  that  might  like. 
But  evermo  alas,  was  his  refraine : 
'*  My  good  brother  Troilus  the  sike, 
Lithe  yet^"  and  therewithal!  he  gan  to  sike 
And  uter  that  he  pained  him  to  elade 
Hem  as  he  might,  and  chere  good  he  madeL 

Complained  eke  Heleine  of  his  sieknease 
So  faithfully,  that  it  pitie  was  to  here^ 
And  every  wight  gan  wexen  for  axes 
A  leche  anon,  and  said,  **  In  this  manere 
Men  curen  folke,  this  eharme  I  wol  thee  lere,* 
But  there  sate  one,  all  list  her  nat  to  teehe. 
That  thought,  yet  best  oonld  I  ben  his  ledie. 

After  complaint  him  gonnen  they  to  preiae. 
As  folk  don  yet  whan  some  wi^ht  hath  begon 
To  preise  a  man,  and  with  prene  him  reitie 
A  thousand  fold  yet  higher  tfian  the  SoaDe, 
He  is^  he  can,  that  few  other  lordes  oonne^ 
And  Pandarus  of  that  they  would  aflerme. 
He  nought  forgate  hir  praising  to  confiemM. 

Herd  all  this  thing  fair  Creseide  well  enongli. 

And  every  word  gan  for  to  notifie. 

For  which  with  sober  chere  her  herte  loogfa. 

For  who  is  that  ne  would  her  glorifie. 

To  mowen  such  a  knight  done  live  or  die  ! 

But  all  passe  I,  least  ye  too  long  ydwell, 

But  for  o  fine  is  all  that  ever  I  telL 

The  time  came,  fro  dinner  for  to  rise. 
And  as  hem  ought,  arisen  everychone. 
And  gane  a  while  of  this  and  that  deviae. 
But  Pandarus  brake  all  this  speech  anone, 
And  said  to  Deiphebus,  **  Well  ye  gone. 
If  your  will  be,  as  erst  I  you  preide^ 
To  speaken  of  the  nodes  of  Creseide  !" 

Heleine,  which  that  by  the  bond  her  held, 

Tooke  first  the  tale,  and  said,  *<  Go  we  blive,** 

And  goodly  on  Creseide  she  beheld. 

And  said,  '*  Joves  let  him  never  thrive 

That  doth  you  harm,  and  reve  him  sone  of  live. 

And  yeve  me  sorrow,  but  he  shall  it  rue. 

If  that  I  may,  and  all  folke  be  true." 

"  Tell  thou  thy  nieces  case  "  (quod  Deiphebus 

To  Pandarus)  <'  fur  thou  canst  best  it  tell.*' 

*'  My  lordes  and  my  hidies,  it  stant  thus. 

What  should  I  lenger  "  (quod  he)  "do  you  dwell  1 " 

He  rong  hem  out  a  proces  like  a  bell 

Upon  her  foe,  that  higlit  Poliphete^ 

So  hainous,  that  men  might  on  it  spetCb 

Answerd  of  this  ech  worse  of  hem  than  other. 
And  Poliphete  they  gonnen  thus  to  warien. 
And  honged  be  such  one,  were  he  my  brother, 
And  so  he  shall,  for  it  ne  may  nought  varien. 
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What  should  I  lenger  in  thin  tale  tarien^ 

Plaineliche  all  at  ones  they  her  highten 

To  ben  her  |riend  in  all  that  ever  they  mighten. 

Spake  then  Heleine,  and  said,  <<  Pandarus, 
Wot  aught  my  lord  my  brother  of  this  mater, 
I  meane  Hector,  or  wote  it  Troilua  !  ** 
He  said,  **  Ye,  but  woll  ye  me  now  here, 
Me  thinketh  thus,  sith  that  Troilns  is  here. 
It  were  good,  if  that  ye  would  assent. 
She  told  him  her  selfe  all  this  ere  she  went. 

*'  For  he  wol  have  the  more  hir  grefe  at  herte, 

Because  lo,  that  she  a  lady  is, 

And  by  your  will,  I  woll  but  in  right  start; 

And  do  you  wete,  and  that  anone  ywis. 

If  that  he  sleepe,  or  woll  aught  here  of  this  : " 

And  in  he  lept,  and  said  him  in  his  ere, 

**  God  have  thy  soul,  for  brought  have  I  thy  bere.'* 

To  smilen  of  this  gan  tho  Troilus, 

And  Pandarus  without  reckoning, 

Out  went  anon  to  Heleine  and  Deiphebus, 

And  said  hem,  *<  So  there  be  no  tarying 

Ne  more  prease,  he  woll  well  that  ye  bring 

Creseide  my  lady,  that  is  now  here. 

And  as  he  may  enduren,  he  woll  her  here. 

«  But  well  ye  wote,  the  chamber  is  but  lite. 

And  few  folke  may  lightly  make  it  warme. 

Now  looketh  ye,  for  I  woll  have  no  wite 

To  bring  in  prease,  that  mi>rht  done  him  hanM^ 

Or  him  diseasen,  for  my  better  arme  : 

Yet  were  it  bette  she  bid  till  oft  soonis, 

Now  looke  ye  that  knowen  what  to  don  is. 

"  I  say  for  me  best  is,  as  I  can  know. 
That  no  wight  in  ne  wende,  but  ye  twey. 
But  it  were  I,  for  I  cannot  in  a  throw 
Rehearse  her  case,  unlike  that  she  can  sey. 
And  after  this  she  may  him  ones  prey 
To  ben  good  lord  in  short,  and  take  her  leve. 
This  may  not  mokell  of  his  ease  him  reve. 

<<  And  eke  for  she  is  straunge,  he  woll  forbei« 
His  ease,  which  that  him  dare  nat  for  you. 
Eke  other  thing,  that  toucheth  nat  to  her, 
Ife  woll  it  tell,  I  wote  it  well  right  now. 
That  secret  is,  and  for  the  townes  prow  :  ** 
And  they  that  knew  nothing  of  his  entent. 
Without  more,  to  Troilus  in  they  went. 

Heleine  in  all  her  goodly  softe  wise 

Gan  him  salue,  and  womanly  to  play, 

And  saied,  *'  Ywis,  ye  mote  algate  arise  : 

Now  faire  brother  be  all  hole  I  pray,*' 

And  gan  her  arme  right  over  his  shoulder  Uj, 

And  him  with  all  her  wit  to  recomfort. 

As  she  best  could,  she  gan  him  to  disport. 

So  after  this  (quod  she)  **  We  yon  beseke 

My  dere  brother  Deiphebus  and  I, 

For  love  of  God,  and  so  doeth  Pandare  eke^ 

STo  been  good  lord  and  friend  right  hertely 
Unto  Creseide,  which  that  certamly 
Received  wrong,  as  wot  well  here  Pandare, 
That  can  her  case  well  bet  than  I  declare." 

This  Pandarus  gan  new  his  tong  affile. 
And  all  her  case  rehearse,  and  that  anone. 
Whan  it  was  saied,  soone  after  in  a  while, 
iQuod  Troilus)  "An  soone  as  I  was  gone, 
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I  wol  right  faine  with  all  my  might  ben  one, 

Have  God  my  trouth,  her  cause  to  susteine.** 

<<  Now  good  thrift  have  ye"  (quod  Helein  thl^ueen.) 

(Quod  Pandarus^  **  And  it  your  will  be. 
That  she  may  take  her  leave  ere  that  she  go." 
«  O  eles  God  forbid  it  tho"  (quod  he) 
**  If  that  she  vouchsafe  for  to  do  so  :*' 
And  with  that  word  (quod  Troilus)  ^  ye  two 
Deiphebus,  and  my  suster  lefe  and  dere. 
To  you  have  I  to  speake  of  a  matcre, 

"To  been  avised  by  your  rede  the  better," 
And  found  fas  hap  was)  at  his  bedes  hedde 
The  copie  ot  a  treatise,  and  a  letter 
That  Hector  had  him  sent,  to  asken  rede 
If  such  a  man  was  worthy  to  ben  dede, 
Wote  I  naught  who,  but  in  a  grisly  wise 
He  prayed  hem  anone  on  it  avise. 

Deiphebus  gan  this  letter  for  to  unfold 
In  earnest  great,  so  did  Heleine  the  queene. 
And  roming  outward,  fast  it  gonne  behold 
Dounward  a  steire,  into  an  herbor  greene  : 
This  ilke  thing  they  redden  hem  betwene. 
And  largely  the  moontenaance  of  an  houre 
They  gonne  on  it  to  reden  and  to  pouie. 

Now  let  hem  rede,  and  tonme  we  anone 
To  Pandarus,  that  gan  full  soft  prie 
That  all  was  well,  and  out  he  gan  to  gone 
Into  the  great  chamber,  and  that  in  hie. 
And  saied,  **  God  save  all  this  companie : 
Come  nece  mine,  my  hidy  queene  Heleine 
Abideth  you,  and  eke  my  lordes  tweine. 

**  Rise^  take  with  you  your  nece  Antigone, 
Or  whom  you  list,  or  no  force  hardely. 
The  lasse  prease  the  bet,  come  forth  with  me, 
And  looke  that  ye  thonked  humbly 
Hem  all  three,  and  whan  ye  may  goodly 
Your  time  ysee,  taketh  of  hem  your  leave, 
Least  we  too  long  his  restes  him  biieave." 

All  innocent  of  Pandarus  entent 
(Quod  tho  Creseide)  "  Go  we  uncle  dere," 
And  arme  in  arme,  inward  with  him  she  went| 
Avising  well  her  wordes  and  her  chere. 
And  Pandarus  in  eamestfull  manere, 
Saied,  **  All  folke  for  Godes  love  I  pray, 
Stinteth  right  here,  and  softely  you  play. 

"  Aviseth  yon  what  folke  ben  here  within. 

And  in  what  plite  one  is,  Grod  him  amend. 

And  inward  tnou  full  softely  begin, 

Nece  I  conjure,  and  highly  you  defend 

On  his  halfe,  which  that  soule  us  all  send. 

And  in  the  vertue  of  corounes  twaine 

Slea  nat  this  man,  that  hath  for  you  this  paine* 

"  Fie  on  the  devill,  thinke  which  one  he  is. 
And  in  what  plite  he  lieth,  come  off  anone, 
Think  all  such  taried  tide  but  lost  it  n'is, 
That  woll  ye  both  saine,  whan  ye  been  one : 
Secondly,  there  yet  divineth  none 
Upon  you  two,  come  off  now  if  ye  eonne. 
While  folke  is  blent,  lo,  all  the  time  is  wonne. 

**  In  titering  and  pursuite,  and  delaies 

The  folke  divine^  at  wegging  of  a  stre, 

And  though  ye  would  ban  after  merry  da\«&^ 

Than  dare  ye  nat^  tiXi^  "viVv^  \   '^^t  i^<&  vcA^Sda 
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Spake  such  a  word,  thus  looked  he  and  he  : 
Least  time  be  lost,  I  dare  not  with  you  deale, 
C!ome  off  therfore,  and  bringeth  him  to  heale." 

Bat  now  to  you,  ye  loTcrs  that  ben  here, 
^         Wm  Troilua  nat  in  a  emkedort. 

That  lay,  and  might  the  wispring  of  hem  here^ 
And  thoght  ^  O  lord,  right  now  renneth  my  sort 
Fully  to  die,  or  have  anone  comforte," 
And  was  the  first  time  he  should  her  pray 
Of  lore,  O  mightie  God,  what  shall  he  say  ! 

■zmcrr  lows  sscawDuai 
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PROBME. 


B.  III.  T.  1 — ^105. 


O  BL1SPULL  light,  of  which  the  hemes  clere 
Ad'imeth  all  the  third  heareu  faire, 
O  Bonnes  lefe,  Q  Joves  doughterjIenB,, 
Ploasaunoe  of  Iqfj^  U  goodly  debonaire, 
'lifgenOerBeifes  aye  reiuly  to  repaire, 
O  very  cause  of  heale  and  of  gladnesse, 
Ylieried  be  thy  might  and  thy  gocduesse. 

In  Heaven  and  Hell,  in  earth,  and  salt  see, 
Is  felt  thy  might,  if  that  I  well  disceme, 
As  man,  and  beast,  fish,  herbe,  and  grene  tree, 
They  fele  in  times  with  vapour  eteme, 
God  loveth,  and  to  love  woll  naught  weme, 
And  in  this  world  no  lives  creature, 
Withouten  love  is  worth,  or  may  endure. 

Jove^^ret.  to  thilke  affectes  glade 
Through  whicn  that  thinges  liven  all  and  be, 
Commenden,  and  amorous  hem  made 
Oa  mortall  thing,  and  as  you  list  aye  ye 
Yeve  hem  in  love,  ease,  or  adversite  : 
And  in  a  thousand  formes  doune  hem  sent 
For  love  in  earth,  and  whom  you  list  he  hent. 

Ye  tiers  Mars  appeasen  of  his  ire, 

And  as  you  list,  ye  maken  hertes  digne : 

Algates  hem  that  ye  woll  set  a  fire, 

They  dreden  shame,  and  vices  they  resigne. 

Ye  doen  him  curteis  be,  fresh,  and  benigne. 

And  high  or  low,  after  a  wight  entendeth 

The  joies  that  he  hath,  your  might  it  sendeth. 

Ye  holden  reigne  and  house  in  unitie. 

Ye  soothfast  cause  of  friendship  ben  also 

Ye  knowen  all  thilke  covered  qualitie 

Of  thinges,  which  that  folke  wondren  at  so, 

Whan  itiey  can  nat  construe  how  it  may  go, 

She  loveth  him,  or  why  he  loveth  here, 

As  why  this  fish,  and  nat  that  commeth  to  were. 

Ye  folke  a  law  have  set  in  universe. 
And  this  know  I  by  hem  that  lovers  be. 
That  who  so  strivcth  with  yuu  hath  the  werse  : 
Now  ladie  bright,  for  thy  benigiiite, 
At  reverence  of  hem  that  serven  thee. 
Whose  clerke  I  am,  so  teachelli  me  devise, 
Some  joy  of  that  is  felt  in  thy  servise. 

Ye^  in  my  naked  herte  sentcment 

In  hilde,  and  do  me  sheW  uf  thy  sweetnesse  / 

Caliope,  thy  voice  be  now  present. 

Tor  now  is  need,  seest  thou  nat  my  distresse. 


How  I  mote  tell  anon  right  the  gladn< 

Of  Troilus,  to  Venus  her}'ing. 

To  the  which  who  nede  hath,  God  him  bring. 
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Lay  all  this  meane  while  this  Troilus 

Recording  his  lesson  in  this  manere, 

**  Mafey,*^  thought  he,  "ihva  woll  I  say,  and  fho* 

Thus  woll  I  pliune  unto  my  lady  dere. 

That  word  is  good,  and  this  shall  be  my  cherc 

This  n'ill  I  nat  foryetten  in  no  wise,^ 

God  love  him  werken  as  he  can  devise. 

And  lord  so  that  his  herte  gan  to  quappe^ 
Hearing  her  come,  and  short  for  to  sike. 
And  Pandarus  that  ledde  her  by  the  Uppe^ 
Game  nere^  and  gan  in  at  the  curtein  pike. 
And  saied,  *<  God  doe  bote  on  all  that  are  sike, 
See  who  is  here  you  comen  to  visite, 
Lo,  here  is  she  that  is  your  death  to  wite." 

Therewith  it  seemed  as  he  wept  almost, 

**  A,  a*'  (quod  Troilus  so  rouAfully) 

<<  Whether  me  be  wo,  O  mighty  god  thou  wot^ 

Who  is  all  there,  I  see  nat  truely  : " 

«  Sir,**  (quod  Creseide)  «it  is  Pandare  and  I" 

«  Ye  sweet  herte  alas,  I  may  nat  rise 

To  kneele,  and  do  you  honour  in  some 


And  dressed  him  upward,  and  she  right  tho 
Gan  both  her  hondes  soft  upon  bun  ley, 
**  O  for  the  love  of  God  doe  ye  not  so 
To  me,"  (quod  she)  "eye  what  is  tliis  to  sey  ! 
Sir  comen  am  I  to  you  for  causes  twey. 
First  you  to  thonke,  and  of  your  lordship  eke 
Continuaunce  I  would  you  beseke." 

This  Troilus  that  heard  his  ladie  pray 
Of  lordship,  him  wox  neither  quick  ne  dedde, 
Ne  might  o  word  for  shame  to  it  say. 
Although  men  shoulden  smiten  off  his  hedde. 
But  Lord  so  he  woj^^^dainsllfilxe  redde  : 
And  sir,  his  lesson  thatlie  wende  conne 
To  praien  her,  is  through  his  wit  ^Tonne. 

Creseide  all  this  aspied  well  ynough. 

For  she  was  wise,  and  lov'ediiim  never  the  lasse, 

All  nere  he  in  all  apert,  or  made  it  tough, 

Or  was  too  bold  to  sing  a  foole  a  masse. 

But  whan  his  shame  gan  somwhat  to  passe 

His  reasons,  as  I  may  my  rimes  hold, 

I  woll  you  tell,  as  teachen  bookes  old. 

In  chaunged  voice,  right  for  his  very  drede. 

Which  voice  eke  quoke,  and  thereto  his  manere 

Goodly  abasht,  and  now  his  hewes  rede, 

Now  pale,  unto  Creseide  his  ladie  dere. 

With  looke  doun  cast,  and  humble  iyolden  diere, 

Lo,  the  alderfirst  word  that  him  astart. 

Was  twice,  **  Mercy,  mercy,  O  my  sweet  herte.* 

And  stint  a  while,  and  whan  he  might  out  bring 
The  next  word  was,  **  God  wote  for  I  have 
As  faithfully  as  I  have  had  konning, 
Ben  yours  all,  God  so  my  soule  do  save. 
And  shall,  till  that  I  wofull  might  be  grave. 
And  though  I  dare  ne  can  unto  you  plaine, 
Ywis  I  suffer  not  the  lasse  paine. 
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"  Thus  much  as  now,  ah,  womanliche  wife, 
I  may  out  bring,  and  if  this  you  displease, 
That  shall  I  wreke  upon  mine  owne  life 
Right  soone  I  trow,  and  do  your  herte  an  ease, 
If  with  my  death  your  herte  may  appease  : 
But  sens  that  ye  ban  heard  me  somewhat  sey. 
Now  retch  I  never  how  soone  that  I  dey." 

/Therewith  his  manly  sorrow  to  behold, 
l^  It  might  have  made  an  herte  of  stone  to  rew. 
And  randare  wept  as  he  to  water  would. 
And  poked  ever  his  nece  new  and  new. 
And  saied,  «  Wo  begon  been  bertes  true, 
^  For  love  of  Qod^  miSce  of  this  thing  an  end, 
V  Or  slea  us  both  at  ones,  ere  that  ye  wend." 

*<  I,  what "  ^quod  she)  «  by  God  and  by  my  trouth 

I  n*ot  nat  what  ye  wime  that  I  sey  : " 

**  Ey,  what ''  (quod  he)  '<  that  ye  have  on  him  routh 

For  Goddes  love,  and  doeth  him  nat  to  dey  : " 

*'  Now  than  thus ''  (quod  she)  "  I  woll  bun  prey. 

To  tell  me  the  fine  of  his  entent, 

Yet  wist  I  never  well  what  that  he  menf 

^  What  that  I  mean,  0  my  sweet  herte  dere  '* 
(Quod  Troilus)  "  O  goodly  fresh  and  free, 
That  with  the  streames  of  your  eyen  so  dere 
Ye  shoulden  spmetiipe  fnendly  on  rae>see, 
And  than  agreen  that  I  may  ben  hee 
Withouten  braunch  of  vice,  on  any  wise. 
In  trouth  alway  to  do  you  my  servise, 

**  As  to  my  lady  right,  and  cheefe  resort. 
With  all  my  witte  and  all  my  diligence. 
And  to  have  right  as  you  list  comfort^ 
Under  your  yenle  egall  to  mine  offence. 
As  death,  if  that  I  breake  your  defence, 
And  that  ye  digne  me  so  much  honour. 
Me  to  conmiaunden  aught  in  any  hour. 

•*  And  I  to  ben  your  very  humble,  true. 

Secret,  and  in  my  pain&i  patient, 

And  ever  to  desiren  frethly  new 

To  serven,  and  to  ben  aye  like  diligent, 

And  with  good  herte  all  hooly  your  talent 

Receiven  well,  how  sore  that  me  smart, 

Lo  this  meane  I,  0  mine  owne  sweet  herte.** 

(Quod  Pandarus)  «  Lo,  here  an  hard  request, 
And  reasonable,  a  lady  for  to  wejrne  : 
Now  nece  mine,  by  Natall  Joves  feest, 
Were  I  a  God,  ye  should  sterve  as  yeme. 
That  heren  wel  this  man  wol  nothing  yeme. 
But  your  honour,  and  seene  him  almost  sterve. 
And  ben  so  loth  to  suffer  him  you  to  serve." 

With  that  she  gan  her  eyen  on  him  cast 
Full  easily,  and  full  debonairely 
Arising  her,  and  hied  not  too  fast, 
With  never  a  word,  but  saied  him  softely, 
"  Mine  honour  safe,  I  woll  well  truely, 
'  And  in  such  forme,  as  1  can  now  devise, 
Receiven  him  fully  to  my  servise. 

**  Beseeching  him  for  Goddes  love,  that  he 
Would  in  honour  of  trouth  and  gentillesse. 
As  I  well  meane,  eke  meanen  well  to  me : 
And  mine  honour  with  wit  and  businesse 
Aye  kepe,  and  if  I  may  doeu  him  gladnesse 
From  henceforth  ywis  I  n'ill  not  faine  : 
Now  beth  all  bole,  no  lenger  ye  ne  plaine. 


(: 


'<  But  nathelesse,  this  wame  I  you  "  (quod  she) 
"*<  A  kinges  sonue  although  ye  l>e  ywis. 
Ye  shaU  no  more  have  soverainte 
Of  me  in  love,  than  right  in  that  case  is, 
'  Ne  n*ill  forbeare  if  that  ye  doen  amis 
To  wrath  you,  and  while  that  ye  me  serve. 
Cherishen  you,  right  after  that  ye  deserve. 

^  And  shortly,  dere  herte  and  all  my  knight, 
Beth  glad,  and  draweth  you  to  lustinesse, 
And  Ishall  truely,  withall  my  full  might 
You  bitter  toumen  all  to  sweetnesse, 
J{  I  be  she  that  may  doe  you  gladnesse, 
i  For  every  wo  ye  shall  recover  a  blisse,** 
(  And  him  in  armes  tooke,  and  gan  him  kisse. 

Fell  Pandarus  on  knees,  and  up  his  eyen 
To  Heaven  threw,  and  held  his  hondes  hie  : 
^Immortall  God  "(quod  he)'<  that  maiest  not  dienj 
^    >ide  I  meane,  of  this  maiest  glorifie. 


And  Venus,  thou  maiest  maken  melodie 
Withouten  bond,  me  seemeth  that  in  toune. 
For  this  miracle  iche  here  eche  bell  soune. 

**  But  ho,  no  more  now  of  this  mattere. 
For  why !  This  folke  woll  comeu  up  anone, 
That  have  the  letter  redde,  lo^  I  hem  here, 
But  I  oonjure  thee  Creseide,  and  one 
And  two,  thou  Troilus  whan  thou  maist  gone 
That  at  mine  house  ye  hen  at  my  warning. 
For  I  full  well  shall  shapen  your  comming. 

**  And  easeth  there  your  hertes  right  ynough. 
And  let  see  which  of  you  shall  beue  the  bell 
To  speak  of  love  aright,"  and  therwith  he  lough, 
**  For  there  have  I  a  leiser  for  to  tell :  " 
(Quod  Troilus)  <<  how  long  shall  I  here  dwell 
Ere  this  be  doen  V  (quod  he)  **  Whan  thou  maiest  rise 
This  thing  shall  be  right  as  you  list  devise.** 

With  that  Heleine  and  also  Deiphebus 
Tho  comen  upward  right  at  the  staires  end. 
And  lord  so  tno  gan  gronen  Troilus, 
His  mother  and  his  suster  for  to  blend  : 
(Quod  Pandarus)  **  It  time  is  that  we  wend. 
Take  nece  mine  your  leave  at  hem  all  three. 
And  let  hem  sp^k,  and  oonmieth  forth  with  mc 

She  tooke  her  leave  at  hem  full  thriftely. 
As  she  well  could,  tmd  they  her  reverence 
Unto  the  full  didden  hartely. 
And  wonder  well  speaken  in  her  absence 
Of  her,  in  praising  of  her  excellence, 
Her  govemaunce,  her  wit,  and  her  manere 
Commendeden,  that  it  joy  was  to  here. 


r^ 


( 


< 


l^ow  let  her  wend  unto  her  owne  place 
^nd  toume  we  unto  Troilus  againc. 
That  gan  full  lightly  of  the  letter  pace. 
That  Deiphebus  had  in  the  garden  seine. 
And  of  Heleine  and  him  he  would  feine 
Delivered  ben,  and  saied,  that  him  lest 
To  slope,  and  after  tales  have  a  rest. 

Heleine  him  kist,  and  tooke  her  leave  blive, 

Deiphebus  eke,  and  home  went  every  wight, 

And  Pandarus  as  fast  as  he  may  drive 

To  Troilus  tho  came,  as  line  right. 

And  on  a  paillet,  all  that  glad  night 

By  Troilus  he  lay,  with  merry  chere 

To  tale,  and  well  vi%a  Vi«n!L  ^ive^  vi^x^  ^^jjtet^ 
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Wban  every  wight  was  voided  but  they  two. 

And  all  the  dores  weren  fast  yshet. 

To  teil  in  short,  withouten  words  mo, 

This  Pandams,  without  any  let 

Up  rose,  and  on  his  bcddes  side  him  set, 

And  gan  to  speaken  in  a  sober  wise 

To  TroiloB,  as  I  shall  yon  deviae. 

"  Biine  alderlevest  lord,  and  brother  dere, 
God  wot,  and  thou,  that  it  sate  me  so  sore. 
Whan  I  thee  saw  so  languishing  to  here. 
For  love  of  which  thy  wo  woxe  alway  more, 
That  I  with  all  my  might,  and  all  my  lore, 
Have  ever  sithen  doen  my  businesse 
To  bring  thee  to  joye  out  of  distresse. 

**  And  have  it  brought  to  such  plite  as  thou  west 
So  that  through  me  thou  stondest  now  in  way 
To  iaren  well,  I  say  it  for  no  host. 
And  west  thou  why,  but  shame  it  is  to  say, 
For  thofl  .have  I  begon  a^moen  pUy, 
wmcK  that  I  never  doensEall  eR  for  other. 
All  tho  he  were  a  thousand  fold  my  brother. 

"  That  is  to  say,  for  thee  am  I  becomen, 
Bstwixen  game  and  earnest  such  a  meane, 
A.3  maken  women  unto  men  to  comen, 
A.11  say  I  nat,  thou  west  well  what  I  meane, 
For  thee  have  I  my  nece,  of  vices  cleane. 
So  fuUy  made  thy  gentiflesse  trist. 
That  all  shall  ben  right  as  thy  selfe  list 

«But  God,  that  all  woteth,  take  I  to  witnesse. 
That  never  I  this  for  covetise  wrought, 
But  only  for  to  abredge  that  distresse. 
For  which  welnie  thou  didest,  as  me  thought : 
'But  good  brother  do  now  as  thee  ought, 
For  Godes  love,  and  kepe  her  out  of  blame, 
Sins  thou  art  wise,  and  save  alway  her  name. 

"  For  well  thou  wost,  the  name  as  yet  of  her 
Emongs  the  people  as  (who  saith)  halo  wed  is. 
For  that  man  is  unbore  I  dare  well  swere, 
That  ever  wist  that  she  did  amis, 
But  wo  is  me,  that  I  that  cause  all  thia 
May  thinken  that  she  is  my  nece  dere, 
And  I  hir  erne,  and  traitour  eke  yfere. 

"  And  wer  it  wist,  that  I  through  mine  engine 
Had  in  mine  nece  yput  this  fantasie 
To  doen  thy  lust,  and  hooly  to  be  thine  : 
^ Why  all  the  world  would  upon  it  crie, 
^  Aiid  say,  that  I  the  worste  trecherie 
Did  in  this  case,  that  ever  was  begon. 
And  she  fordone,  and  thou  right  nought  ywon. 

**  Wherefore  ere  I  woll  further  gone  or  paas. 
Yet  eft  I  thee  beseech,  and  fully  say, 
That  privete  go  with  us  in  this  caas, 
That  is  to  saine,  that  thou  us  never  wray. 
And  be  not  wroth,  though  I  thee  ofte  pray, 
To  holden  secree  such  an  high  mattere. 
For  skilfull  is,  thou  wost  well,  my  praiere. 


( 


/ 


"  And  thinke  what  wo  there  hath  betid  ere  thi< 
For  making  of  avauntes,  as  men  rede. 
And  what  mischaunce  in  this  world  yet  is 
Fro  day  to  day,  right  for  that  wicked  dede, 
For  which  these  wise  clerkes  that  ben  dede 
Have  ever  this  proverbed  to  us  young. 
That  the  first  vertue  is  to  kepe  the  tounjj. 


**  And  nere  it  that  I  wilne  as  now  abrtdgo 
diffusion  of  speech,  I  could  almost 
A  thousand  old  stories  thee  alledge 
Of  women  lost,  through  false  and  fooles  bast, 
Froverbes  canst  thy  selfe  enow,  and  wost 
Ayenst  that  vice  for  to  been  a  blabbe. 
All  saied  men  sooth,  as  often  as  they  gabbe. 


le  many AJady  bright  yf  |><ew^ 
iway  the  day  tmUl  was  borne,** 


led  «  wei 
And  many  a  maidens  sorrow  for  to  neFy 
And  for  the  more  part  all  is  untrew 
That  men  of  yelpe,  and  it  were  brought  to  previ^ 
Of  kind,  none  avauntour  is  to  leva. 

**  Avauntour  and  a  Her,  all  is  one. 

As  thus :  I  pose  a  woman  graunt  me 

Her  love,  and  saieth  that  other  woU  she  noiiey 

And  I  am  swome  to  holden  it  secree, 

And  after  I  tell  it  two  or  three, 

Ywis  I  am  a  vauntour  at  the  lest. 

And  lie  eke,  for  I  breake  my  behest. 

"  Now  looke  than  if  they  be  not  to  blame. 
Such  maner  folk,  what  shall  I  depe  hem,  what. 
That  hem  avaunt  of  women,  and  by  name. 
That  yet  behight  hem  never  this  ne  that, 
I  Ne  know  hem  no  more  than  mine  old  hat. 
No  wonder  is,  so  God  me  sende  hele. 
Though  women  dreden  with  us  men  to  drie. 

"  I  say  not  this  for  no  ^t  mistrust  of  yoa, 
Ne  for  no  wise  men,  but  for  fooles  nicie. 
And  for  the  hanne  tiiat  in  the  world  is  now. 
As  well  for  foUie  oft,  as  for  malHce, 
For  well  wote  I,  in  wise  folke  that  vice 
No  woman  dredeth,  if  she  be  '^vell  avised. 
For  wise  been  by  fooles  harme  chastised. 

"  But  now  to  purpose,  leve  brother  dere. 
Have  all  this  thing  that  I  have  saied  in  mind. 
And  keep  thee  close,  and  be  now  of  good  chers 
For  all  thy  daies  thou  shalt  me  true  find, 
I  shall  thy  processe  set  in  such  a  kind, 
And  God  tofome,  that  it  shall  thee  suffise. 
For  it  shall  be  right  as  thou  wolt  devise. 

"  For  well  I  wote,  thou  meanest  well  parde. 
Therefore  I  dare  this  fully  undertake, 
Thou  wost  eke  what  thy  lady  graunted  thee. 
And  day  is  set  the  charters  to  make. 
Have  now  good  night,  I  may  no  lenger  wake. 
And  bid  for  me,  sith  thou  art  now  in  blisse. 
That  God  me  sende  death,  or  some  Usse.** 

Who  might  tellen  halfe  the  joy  or  feste 
Which  that  the  soule  of  Troilus  tho  felt. 
Hearing  theffect  of  Pandams  beheste  : 
His  old  wo,  that  made  his  herte  to  swelt, 
Gan  tho  for  joy  wasten,  and  to  melt. 
And  all  the  richesse  of  his  sighes  sore 
At  ones  fled,  he  felt  of  hem  no  more. 

But  right  so  as  these  holtes  and  these  hayis 
That  han  in  winter  dead  ben  and  dry, 
Revesten  him  in  grene,  whan  that  May  is. 
Whan  every  lusty  best|  listeth  to  pley, 
Right  in  that  selfe  wise,  sooth  for  to  sey, 
Woxe  suddainly  his  herte  full  of  joy, 
That  gladder  was  there  never  man  in  Troy. 
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And  gan  his  looko  on  Pandarus  ap  cast 
Full  soberly,  and  friendly  on  to  see, 
And  saied,  *<  Friend,  in  Aprill  tlie  last, 
As  well  thou  wost,  if  it  reim  mber  thee, 
How  nigh  the  death  for  v/o  t'lou  founde  me| 
And  how  thou  diddest  all  thy  bnsinesse 
To  know  of  me  the  cause  ol  m^'  distresse. 

^  Thou  wost  how  long  I  it  forbare  to  say 
To  thee,  that  art  tlie  man  that  I  best  trist, 
And  perill  none  was  it  to  thee  to  bewray. 
That  wist  I  well :  but  tell  me  if  tliee  list, 
Sith  I  so  loth  was  that  thy  selfe  it  wist, 
How  durst  I  mo  tcllen  of  this  matere  ! 
That  quake  now,  and  no  wight  may  us  here. 

**  But  nathelesse,  by  that  God  I  thee  swere, 
That  as  him  list  may  all  the  world  goveme, 
And  if  I  lye,  Achilles  with  his  spere 
Mine  herte  cleave,  all  were  my  life  eteme, 
As  I  am  mortall,  if  I  late  or  yeme 
Would  it  bewray,  or  durst  or  should  conne, 
For  all  the  good  that  God  made  under  soune. 

**  Thfttxather  die  I  would,  and  determine 
As  thinketh  iSe  now,  stocked  in  prison, 
In  wretchednesse,  in  filth,  and  in  vermiue. 
Captive  to  cruell  king  Agamemnon  : 
ATRl  tbtBitriCtt  the  lemples  of  this  toun. 
Upon  the  Grodes  all,  I  woU  thee  swere 
To  morow  day,  if  that  thee  liketh  here. 

^  And  that  thou  hast  so  much  ydoen  for  me. 
That  I  ne  may  it  nevermore  deserve. 
This  know  I  well,  all  might  I  now  fur  tliee 
A  thousand  times  on  a  morow  sterve, 
I  can  no  more,  but  that  I  woll  thee  serve 
Right  as  thy  slave,  whether  so  thou  wend. 
For  evermore,  unto  my  lives  end. 

^  But  here  with  all  mine  herte  I  thee  beseech, 

That  never  in  me  tnou  dome  such  folly 

As  I  shall  saine  :  me  thought  by  thy  speech, 

That  this  which  thou  me  dost  for  companie, 

I  should  wenen  it  were  a  baudrie, 

I  am  not  wood,  all  if  I  leude  be, 

It  is  not  so,  that  wote  I  well  parde. 

**  But  he  that  goeth  for  gold,  or  for  richesse^ 
On  such  messages,  call  him  what  ye  list, 
And  this  that  thou  dost,  call  it  gentlenesse, 
Compassion,  and  fellowship,  and  trist. 
Depart  it  so,  for  wide  where  is  wist 
How  thai  there  is  diversitie  required 
Betwixen  thingcs  like,  as  I  have  lered. 

**  And  that  thou  know  I  thinke  not  ne  wene, 
That  this  service  a  shame  be  or  jape, 
/^  have  my  faire  sister  Polexene, 
k^  Cagsandrgg^Helein,  or  auy~of  ihe  frape. 
Be  she  iiever  so  faire,  or  well  yshapc, 
Tell  me  whiche  thou  wilt  of  everychone 
To  have  for  thine,  and  let  me  than  alone. 

"  But  sith  that  thou  hast  done  me  this  aervivn^ 

My  life  to  save,  and  for  none  hope  of  mede : 

So  for  the  love  of  God,  this  great  emprise 

Performe  it  out,  now  is  the  most  nede 

For  high  and  low,  withouten  any  drode, 

I  woll  alway  thine  hestes  all  kepe, 

Have  now  good  night,  and  let  us  both  slepe.** 


/ 


Thus  held  hem  ech  of  other  well  apaied. 
That  all  the  world  ne  might  it  bet  amend. 
And  on  the  morrow  when  they  were  araied, 
Ech  to  his  owne  needs  gan  to  entend : 
But  Troilus,  though  as  the  fire  he  brend. 
For  aharpe  desire  of  hope,  and  of  pleasaunee, 
He  not  forgate  his  good  govemaunce. 

But  in  himself,  with  manhood  gan  restrain 
Ech  rakell  deed,  and  ech  unbndled  chere^ 
That  all  that  liven  soothe  for  to  saine, 
Ne  should  have  wist  by  word  or  by  manere 
What  that  he  ment,  as  touching  this  matera^ 
From  every  wight,  as  ferre  as  is  the  cloud. 
He  was  so  wise,  and  well  dissimulen  coud. 

And  all  the  while  which  that  I  now  devise^ 
This  was  his  life,  with  aU  bis  full  might : 
By  day  he  was  in  Martes  high  servise. 
That  is  to  saine,  in  armes  as  a  knight. 
And  for  the  more  part  all  the  long  night. 
He  Uy  and  thought  how  that  he  might  sei*ve 
His  Udy  best^  her  thanke  for  to  deserve, 

N'ill  I  not  sweare,  although  he  lay  soft. 
That  in  his  thought  n*as  somwhat  diseased, 
Ne  that  he  toumed  on  his  pillowes  oft. 
And  would  of  that  him  missed  have  ben  eased. 
But  in  such  case  men  be  nat  alway  pleased. 
For  ^Might  I  wote,  no  more  than  was  he. 
That  can  1  deeme  of  posaibilite. 

Bat  oertaine  is,  to  purpose  for  to  go. 

That  in  this  while,  as  written  is  in  geste^ 

He  saw  his  lady  sometime,  and  also 

She  with  him  spake,  whan  that  she  durst  and  lest«^ 

And  by  hir  both  avise,  as  was  the  best, 

Appointeden  full  warely  in  this  need, 

So  as  they  durst,  how  Uiey  would  proceed, 

But  it  was  spoken  in  so  short  a  wise, 
in  such  awaite  alway,  and  injBuclL&aEe, 
Least  any  wight  divinen  or  devise 
Would  of  hem  two,  or  to  it  lay  an  eare. 
That  all  this  world  so  lefe  to  hem  ne  were. 
As  that  Cupide  would  hem  his  grace  send. 
To  maken  of  her  speech  right  na  end. 

But  thilke  little  that  they  spake  or  wrought. 
His  wise  ghost  tooke  aye  of  all  such  hede. 
It  seemed  her  ho  wisto  what  she  thought, 
Withouten  word,  so  that  it  was  no  node 
To  bid  him  aught  to  doen,  or  aught  forbede. 
For  which  she  thought  that  love,  all  come  it  ljiU\ 
Of  all  joy  had  opened  her  the  yate. 

^nd  shortly  of  this  processe  for  to  pace, 
''^So  well  his  werke  and  wordes  he  beset. 
That  he  so  full  stood  in  his  ladies  grace. 
That  twenty  thousand  times  ei-e  she  let. 
She  thonked  God  she  ever  with  him  met, 
So  could  he  him  goveme  in  such  servise^ 
That  all  the  world  ne  might  it  bet  devise. 

For  she  found  him  so  discreet  in  all. 
So  secret,  and  of  such  obeisaonce. 
That  well  she  felt  he  was  to  her  a  wall 
Of  steel,  and  shield  of  every  dbpleaeaunce. 
That  to  been  in  his  good  goveriiaunce, 
So  wise  he  was,  she  was  no  more  afered, 
I  meane  as  ferre  as  aught  ben  rtrquerod. 
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And  Pandarus  to  quicke  alway  the  fire, 
Was  ever  ylike  prest  and  diligent, 
To  ease  hia  friend  was  set  all  his  desire. 
He  sh(^e  aye  on,  he  to  and  fro  was  sent. 
He  letters  bare,  whan  Troilus  was  absent. 
That  D^Ter  man,  as  in  his  friendes  nede, 
Ne  bare  him  bet  than  he,  withouten  drede. 

But  now  peraventure  some  man  waiten  would 
That  every  word,  or  sond,  look,  or  chere 
Of  Troilus,  that  I  rehearcen  should. 
In  all  this  while,  unto  his  lady  dere^ 
I  trow  it  were  a  long  thing  for  to  here. 
Or  of  what  wight  that  stant  in  such  disjoint 
His  wordes  all,  or  every  looke  to  point. 

Forsooth  I  have  not  herd  it  done  ere  this, 
In  story  none^  ne  no  man  here  I  wene. 
And  though  I  would,  I  could  not  ywis, 
For  there  was  some  epistle  hem  betwene. 
That  would  (as  saith  mine  autor)  wel  contene 
Nie  half  this  boke,  of  which  him  list  not  write, 
How  should  I  than  a  line  of  it  endite ! 

But  to  the  great  effect,  than  say  I  thus. 
That  stonden  in  concord  and  in  qniete 
This  ilke  two,  Creseide  and  Troilus, 
As  I  have  told,  and  in  this  time  swete. 
Save  onely  often  might  they  not  mete, 
Ne  leisure  have,  hir  speeches  to  fulfell. 
That  it  befell  right  as  I  shall  you  tell. 

That  Pandarus,  that  ever  did  his  might. 
Right  for  the  fine  that  I  shall  speake  of  here. 
As  for  to  bringen  to  his  house  some  night 
His  faire  nece,  and  Troilus  yfere, 
Where  as  at  leiser  all  this  high  matere 
Touching  hir  love  were  at  the  full  up  bound, 
Had  out  of  doubt  a  time  to  it  found. 

For  he  with  great  deliberation 

Had  every  thing  that  thereto  might  availe 

Fome  cast,  and  put  in  execution. 

And  nether  left  for  cost  ne  for  travaile. 

Come  if  hem  liste,  hem  should  nothing  faile. 

And  for  to  ben  in  aught  aspied  there, 

That  wist  he  well  an  impossible  were. 

Dredelesse  it  clere  was  in  the  wind  ^^ 

Of  every  pie,  and  every  let  ^mcj^ 

Now  all  is  well,  for  all  the  world  is  blind 

In  this  matter,  both  fremed  and  tame, 

This  timber  is  all  ready  up  to  frame. 

Us  lacketh  naught,  but  that  we  weten  would 

A  certaine  houre,  in  which  she  comen  should. 

And  Troilus,  that  all  this  purveyaunce 

Knew  at  the  full,  and  waited  on  it  aye, 

And  hereupon  eke  made  great  ordinaunce. 

And  found  his  cause,  and  therwith  his  arraye. 

If  that  he  were  missed  night  or  day, 

They  thought  there  while  he  was  about  thisservise. 

That  he  was  gone  to  done  his  sacrifice, 

And  must  at  such  a  temple  alone  wake, 

Answered  of  Apollo  for  to  be, 

And  first  to  sene  the  holy  laurer  quake, 

£r  that  Apollo  spake  out  of  the  tree, 

To  tellen  him  next  whan  Greeks  shouM  flie. 

And  forthy  let  him  no  man,  God  forbede, 

Piit  pray  ApoUo  helpe  in  this  nede. 


Now  is  there  litell  more  for  to  done. 
But  I^^BJ^KC  up,  and  shortly  for  to  saine. 
Right  sone  upon  the  chaunging  of  the  Mone, 
Whan  lighUesae  is  the  world  a  night  or  twaioe^ 
And  that  the  welkin  shope  him  for  to  raine^ 
He  streight  a  morrow  unto  his  nece  went. 
Ye  have  well  herde  the  fine  of  his  entent. 

Whan  he  was  comen,  he  pn  anon  to  play« 
As  he  was  wont,  and  of  himselfe  to  jape. 
And  finally  he  swore,  and  gan  her  say. 
By  this  and  that,  she  should  him  not  escape^ 
No  lenger  done  him  after  her  to  gape : 
But  certainly,  ahe  zotu^  hSLhsiJ'^^9 
Come  soupen  in  his  house  wMj  ^iim  ^t  eve. 


At  which  she  lough,  and  gan  her  first  excuse. 
And  said  :  ^  It  raineth  :  To,  how  should  I  gone,"* 
**  Let  be,"  (quod  he)  *'  ne  stonde  not  thus  to  man. 
Tliis  mote  be  don,  ye  shal  come  there  anone,** 
So  at  the  last,  hereof  they  fell  at  one : 
Or  eles  fast  he  swore  her  in  her  eere. 
He  nolde  never  comen  there  she  werOb 

Sone  after  this,  she  to  him  gan  xowne. 

And  aalced  him  if  ^EnuluA.v.eceJiiecp, 

Hd^  swore  her  nay,  for  he  was  out  of  towne : 

And  said,  **  Nece,  I  suppose  that  be  were  there, 

You  durst  never  thereof  have  the  more  fere  t 

For  rather  than  men  might  him  there  aspie. 

Me  were  lever  a  thousand  folde  to  die.** 

Naught  list  mine  auctour  fully  to  declare 
What  that  she  thought,  whan  as  he  said  so^ 
That  Troilus  was  out  of  towne  yfare^ 
And  if  he  said  thereof  soth  or  no, 
But  that  withouten  awaite  with  him  to  go. 
She  graunted  him,  sith  he  her  that  besought. 
And  as  his  nece  obeyed  as  her  ought. 

But  nathelesse,  yet  gan  she  him  besech, 
(Although  with  him  to  gone  it  was  no  fere) 
For  to  beware  of  gofisshe  peoples  spech,       ^9-r-l^ 
That  dremen  thinges,  which  that  never  were^ 
And  wel  aviso  him  whom  he  brought  there  : 
And  said  him,  *<  Eme,  sens  I  must  on  you  tristy 
Loke  al  be  wel,  and  do  now  as  you  list.^ 


>i 


He  swore  her  this  by  stockes  and  by  stones. 
And  by  the  Goddes  that  in  Heven  dwell. 
Or  eles  were  him  lever  soule  and  bones. 
With  Pluto  king,  as  depe  ben  in  Hell 
As  Tantalus  :  what  should  I  more  tell ! 
When  al  was  well,  he  rose  and  toke  his  leve. 
And  she  to  souper  came  whan  it  was  eve. 

With  a  certaine  number  of  her  own  men. 

And  with  her  faire  nece  Antigone, 

And  other  of  her  women  nine  or  ten. 

But  who  was  glad  now,  who,  as  trowe  yee  I 

But  Troilus,  that  stode  and  might  it  see 

Throughout  a  litel  window  in  a  gtewe^  ^  /^  ^^ 

Ther  he  beshet,  sith  midnight,  was  in  mewe^ 

Unwist  of  every  wight,  but  of  Pandare. 
But  to  the  point,  now  whan  that  die  was  com<^ 
With  al  joy,  and  al  her  frendes  in  fare, 
Hei*e  eme  anon  in  armes  hath  her  nome. 
And  than  to  the  souper  al  and  some. 
Whan  as  time  was,  full  softe  they  hem  set^ 
God  wot  there  was  no  deinte  ferre  to  fet. 
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And  after  Bouper  gonnen  thej  to  riae^ 

At  ease  well,  with  herte  full  fresh  and  glade. 

And  wel  was  him  that  coude  best  devise 

To  liken  her,  or  that  her  laughen  made, 

He  Bonge,  she  plaide,  he  told  a  tale  of  Wade  : 

But  at  the  last,  as  every  thing  hath  end. 

She  toke  her  leave,  and  nedes  would  thence  wend. 

BttLp  Fortune,  executrice  of  wierdegi   ^*-  *^^^ 

Umtluenees  oi  these  hevens  hi^ 

Soth  is,  that  under  Grod  ye  hen  our  hierdes^ 

Though  to  us  beestes  ben  the  causes  mie  :  X*^ 

This  roene  I  now,  for  she  gan  homeward  hie ; 

But  execute  was  all  beside  hir  leve, 

At  the  goddes  wil,  for  which  she  must  bleve.  ^^^ 

Thejjente  Mono  with  her  homes  all  pale, 
SitonusancTJove,  in  Cancro  joyned  were^ 
That  guch  a  raine  from  Heven  gan  availa^ 
That"  every '  manor  woman  that^^  there^ 
Had  of  that  smoky  raine  a  very  feere  : 
At  which  Pandare  tho  lough,  and  said  thenne^ 
**'  Now  were  it  time  a  lady  to  go  henne. 

"  But  good  nece,  if  I  might  ever  please 
You  any  thing,  than  pray  I  you,"  ( quod  he) 
^  To  don  mine  herte  as  now  so  great  an  ease^ 
As  for  to  dwell  here  al  this  night  with  me^ 
For  why !  this  is  your  owne  house  parde : 
For  by  my  trouth,  I  say  it  nat  in  game^ 
To  wende  as  now,  it  were  to  me  a  shame.**. 


Creseide^  which  that  could  as  much  good 
As  halfe  a  world,  toke  hede  of  his  praircy 
And  sens  it  rained,  and  al  was  in  a  flode^ 
She  thought,  **  As  rood  chepe  may  I  dwel  here 
And  graunt  it  gladly  with  a  frendes  chore. 
And  have  a  thonk,  as  grutch  and  than  abide. 
For  home  to  go  it  may  nat  well  beUde." 

**  I  wol,"  (quod  she)  <<mine  uncle  liefe  and  dere^ 

Sens  that  you  list,  it  skill  is  to  be  so, 

I  am  right  glad  with  you  to  dwellen  here^ 

I  said  but  agame  that  I  would  go." 

**  Ywb  graunt  mercy  nece,"  (quod  he)  *  Iho . 

Were  it  agame  or  no,  sotlie  to  tell. 

Now  am  I  gUd,  sens  that  you  list  to  dwel." 

Thus  al  is  wel,  but  tho  beffan  aright 
The  newe  joy,  and  al  the  fest  againe, 
But  Pandarus,  if  goodly  had  he  might. 
He  would  have  hied  her  to  bedde  full  faine^ 
And  said,  **  O  Lord,  this  is  an  huge  raine, 
This  were  a  wether  for  to  sleepen  in. 
And  that  I  rede  us  soone  to  begin. 

•*  And  nece,  wote  ye  where  I  woU  you  lay. 
For  that  we  shul  not  liggen  ferre  a  sender. 
And  for  ye  neither  shullen,  dare  I  say. 
Here  noise  of  raine,  ne  yet  of  thondcr  I 
By  God  right  in  my  closet  yonder. 
And  I  wol  in  that  utter  house  alone, 
Ben  wardain  of  your  women  evericlione. 

"  And  in  this  middle  chambre  that  ye  se, 
Shal  your  women  slepen,  wel  and  soft. 
And  there  I  said,  shal  your  selven  be  : 
And  if  ye  liggen  wel  to  night,  come  oft. 
And  careth  not  what  wether  is  aloft. 
The  wine  anone,  and  whan  so  you  lest, 
Uo  we  to  slepe,  I  trowe  it  be  the  best.** 


But  Pandarus,  thai  wel  couth  eehe  adele. 
The  old  daunce,  and  every  point  therin. 
Whan  that  he  saw  that  all  thing  was  wele, 
He  thought  he  wold  upon  his  werke  begin : 
And  ^an  the  stewe  dore  al  soft  unpin. 
As  still  as  a  stone,  without  longer  let. 
By  TroiluB  adoun  right  he  him  set. 

And  shortly  to  the  point  right  for  to  gone. 
Of  al  this  werke  he  told  him  worde  and  end, 
V  And  said,  **  Make  thee  redv  right  anone, 
/  For  thou  shalt  into  Heven  dUsm  wend/' 
y   *^  Now  blisfull  Venus,  thou  me  grace  send," 
(Quod  Troilus)  «  for  never  yet  no  dede. 
Had  I  er  now,  ne  halfendele  the  dnde." 


There  n*is  no  more,  but  hereafter  sone 
They  voide,  dronke,  and  travers  draw  anone, 
Gan  every  wight  that  hath  nought  to  done 
More  in  uie  place,  out  of  the  chambre  gone. 
And  ever  more  so  stereliche  it  rone. 
And  bkwe  therwitli  so  wonderliche  loude. 
That  wel  nigh  no  man  heren  other  coude. 

Tho  Pandarus  her  eme,  right  as  him  ought 
With  women,  such  as  were  her  most  about, 
Ful  glad  unto  her  beddes  side  her  brought. 
And  toke  his  leave,  and  gan  ful  lowe  lout, 
And  said,  **  Here  at  this  closet  dore  without. 
Right  overtwhart,  your  women  liggen  all,      ^^ 
That  whom  ye  list  of  hem,  ye  may  sone  eaXi, 

Lo,  whan  that  she  was  m  the  closet  laid. 
And  al  her  women  forth  by  ordinaunce, 
A  bedde  weren,  there  as  I  have  said. 
There  n'as  no  more  to  sldppen  nor  to  prauuce^ 
But  boden  go  to  bedde  witn  mischaunce, 
If  anv  wight  storing  were  any  where. 
And  let  hem  slepen,  that  abedde  were. 


(Qnod  Ptodams)  **  Ne  drede  thee  never  a  dele^ 

For  it  shal  be  right  as  thou  wolt  desire. 

So  thrive  I,  this  night  shall  I  make  it  wele. 

Or  casten  iJl  the  gmel  in  the  fire." 

<*  Yet  blisful  Venus  this  night  thou  me  enspire," 

(Quod  Troilus)  **  as  wis  as  I  the  serve. 

And  ever  bet  and  bet  shall  tiU  I  sterve. 

«  And  if  I  had,  0  Venus,  ful  of  mirth, 
Aspectes  badde  of  Mars,  or  of  Saturne, 
Or  thou  oombuste,  or  let  were  in  my  birth. 
Thy  £ather  prav,  al  thilke  harme  distume 
Of  grace,  and  that  I  glad  ayen  may  tume: 
For  love  of  him  thou  lovedst  in  the  shawe, 
I  mean  Aden,  that  with  the  bore  was  sUwe. 

^Jfl3DD  eke,  for  the  love  of  fiUre  Europe, 
The  which  in  forme  of  a  bulle  away  thou  fet : 
Now  help,  0  Mars,  thou  with  thy  blody  cope 
For  love  of  Cjpria,  thou  me  naught  ne  let : 
0  Cllfibus,  think  when  Daphne  her  selven  shnt 
Under  tbe  barke,  and  laurer  wore  for  drede. 
Yet  for  her  love,  O  help  now  at  this  nede. 

*<  Mereurie.  for  the  love  of  her  eke, 
F^^^SicfiTPallas  was  with  Aglauros  wroth. 
Now  helpe,  and  eke  Diane  I  the  beseke. 
That  this  viage  be  nat  to  the  loth: 
O  latall  sustren,  which  or  any  cloth 
Me  shapen  was,  my  destine  me  sponne. 
So  helpeth  to  this  werke  that  is  begonns.'* 
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((^od  Pandarus)  **  Thou  wretched  mouses  herte, 

Art  thou  Agast  so  that  she  will  the  bite! 

Why  do  on  this  furred  doke  on  thy  sherte. 

And  folow  me,  for  I  wol  have  the  wite : 

But  bide,  and  let  me  gon  before  alite,** 

And  with  thAt  he  gan  undone  a  trappe. 

And  Troilos  he  brought  in  by  the  lappe. 

The  Sterne  winde  so  loude  gan  fot  to  rout 
That  no  wight  other  noise  might  here. 
And  they  that  laien  at  the  dore  without, 
Ful  sikerly  they  slepten  al  yfere : 
And  Pandarus,  with  ful  sobre  chere, 
Goth  to  the  dore  anon  withouten  letf 
There  as  they  Uy,  and  softly  it  shette. 

And  as  he  came  ayen  prively 

His  neee  awoke,  and  asketh,  **  Who  goeth  there  T 

**  My  owne  dere  nece,"  (quod  he)  "  it  am  I, 

Ne  wondreth  not,  ne  have  of  it  no  fere." 

And  nere  he  came,  and  said  her  in  her  eere : 

**  No  worde  for  love  of  God  I  you  beseofa. 

Let  no  wight  arise,  and  here  of  our  spech.** 


( 


/ 


**  What,  which  way  be  ye  comen !  benedicite," 
(Quod  she)  "  and  how  unwiste  of  hem  all ! " 
**  Here  at  this  secrete  trap  dore,"  (quod  he) 
(Quod  tho  Creseide)  <*  Let  me  some  wight  call  :** 
«<  Eigh,  God  forbid  that  it  should  so  fall," 
(Quod  Pandarus)  *^  that  ye  such  foly  wrought, 
**  They  might  demen  thing  they  never  er  thought 

<*  It  is  nat  good  a  sloping  hound  to  wake, 
Ne  yeve  a  wight  a  cause  for  to  devine, 
Your  women  slepen  al,  I  undertake. 
So  that  for  hem  the  house  men  might  mine, 
And  slepen  wollen  till  the  Sunne  sliine^ 
And  whan  my  tale  is  brought  to  an  end, 
Unwist  right  as  I  came,  so  wol  I  wende. 

*'  Now  nece  mine,  ye  ehul  well  understonde," 
(Quod  he)  <*  so  as  ye  women  demen  all. 
That  for  to  hold  in  love  a  man  in  honde. 
And  him  her  lefe  and  dere  herte  to  call, 
And  maken  him  an  howne  above  to  call : 
I  mene,  as  love  an  other  in  this  mene  while, 
She  doth  her  selfe  a  shame,  and  him  a  gile. 

'^  Now  whereby  that  I  tel  you  al  this. 
Ye  wote  your  selfe,  as  wel  as  any  wight. 
How  that  your  love  al  fully  grauiited  is 
To  Troilus,  the  worthiest  wight 
One  of  the  world,  and  tberto  trouth  \'plight. 
That  but  it  were  on  him  alone,  ye  n'ofd 
Him  never  falsen,  while  ye  liven  should. 

r**  Now  stonte  it  thus,  that  sith  I  fro  you  went, 
'  This  Troilus,  right  platly  for  to  seine. 
Is  through  a  gutter  by  a  privy  went, 
Into  my  chambre  come  in  al  this  reine  : 
Unwist  of  every  maner  wight  certaiiie. 
Save  of  my  selfe,  as  wisely  have  I  j>*y, 
And  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  Priam  of  Troy. 

**  And  he  is  come  in  such  paine  and  distresse, 
That  but  if  he  be  al  fully  wood  by  this. 
He  sodainly  mote  fal  into  woodnesse, 
But  if  Grod  helpe  :  and  cause  why  is  this ! 
He  saith  him  tolde  is  of  a  frende  of  his, 
How  that  ye  should  loven  one,  that  hiffht  Horast, 
;^  For  sorow  of  which  this  night  shal  be  nis  laaL** 


Creseide,  which  that  al  thb  wonder  herde, 
Giin  sodainly  about  her  herte  cold. 
And  with  a  sighe  she  sorowfully  answerd, 
^  Alas,  I  wende  who  so  ever  tales  told, 
My  dere  herte  woulden  me  nat  have  hold 
So  lightly  faulse :  alas  conceites  wrong. 
What  hum  they  done,  for  now  live  I  to  long. 

<<  Horaste  ahis,  and  falsen  Troilus, 

I  know  him  not,  God  helpe  me  so,"  (quod  she) 

^  Alas,  what  wicked  spirite  told  him  thus. 

Now  oertes,  eme,  to  morrow  and  I  him  se, 

I  shal  therof  as  full  excusen  me. 

As  ever  did  woman,  if  him  like," 

And  with  that  word  she  gan  ful  sore  sike. 

I"  0  God,"  (quod  she)  '^  so  worldly  selinesse 
Which  cleikes  callen  false  felicite, 
Ymedled  is  with  many  bitternesse, 
Ful  an|ruishou8,  than  is,  God  wote,"  (quod  she) 
*'  Gondicion  of  veine  prosperite, 
For  either  jopres  comen  nat  yfere. 
Or  eles  no  wight  hath  hem  alway  here. 

"  O  brotil  wele  of  mannes  joy  unstable. 
With  what  wight  so  thou  be,  or  thou  who  play, 
Either  he  wote,  that  thou  joy  art  mutable. 
Or  wote  it  nat,  it  mote  ben  one  of  tway  : 
Now  if  he  wot  it  nat,  how  may  he  say. 
That  he  hath  very  joy  and  silinesse, 
T|>at  is  of  ignorance  aie  in  derkenesse  t 

**  Now  if  he  wote  that  joy  is  transitory. 
As  every  joy  of  worldly  thing  mote  flee. 
Than  every  time  he  that  hath  in  memory, 
The  drede  of  losing,  maketh  him  that  he 
May  in  no  parfite  sikemesse  be  :  .  / 

And  if  to  lese  his  joy,  he  set^  mite,        ^^  'A 
Than  semeth  it,  that  joy  is  worth  ful  lite. 

**  Wherfore  I  wol  define  in  this  malere. 
That  truely  for  aught  I  can  espie. 
There  is  no  very  wele  in  this  world  here. 
But^^hou  wicked  ^ii^eni  Jolgiisie, 
Thou  misbeleved,  aud  envious  folie, 
Why  hast  thou  Troilus  made  to  me  untrist, 
That  never  yet  agilte,  that  I  wist ! " 

(Quod  Pandarus)  <<  Thus  fallen  is  this  caas.' 

"  Why  uncle  miue,"  (quod  she)  "  who  told  him  this. 

And  why  doth  my  dere  herte  thus,  alas  t  *' 

**  Ye  wote,  ye  nece  mine,"  (quod  he)  "  what  it  is, 

I  hope  al  shal  ^e  wel,  that  is  amis, 

For  ye  may  quenche  al  this,  if  that  you  lest. 

And  doeth  right  so,  I  hold  it  for  the  best." 

**  So  shal  I  do  to  morrow,  ywis,"  (quod  she; 
*^  And  God  toforne,  so  that  it  shall  suffice  : " 
"JTp  mororw  alas,  that  werefaire,"  (quod  he) 
'^  Nay,  nay,  it  may  nat  stouden  in  this  wise: 
For  nece  mine,  this  writen  clerkes  nise. 
That  peril  is  with  dretching  in  drawe,  </  / 

Nay  soche  abodes  ben  nat  wortli  an  hawe.       ' ' 

**  Nece,  all  thing  hath  time  I  dare  avow, 
For  whan  a  chambre  a  firp  is  or  an  hall. 
Well  more  nede  is,  it  sodainly  rescow. 
Than  to  disputen  and  aske  amonges  all. 
How  the  candle  in  the  strawe  is  fall : 
Ah  benedicite,  fur  al  among  that  fare, 
The  harme  is  done  and  farwel  feld«>iare. 
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**  And  nece  mtne,  ne  take  it  nat  a  grefe, 
If  that  ye  suifre  him  al  night  in  this  wo, 
God  helpe  me  so,  ye  had  him  never  lefe. 
That  dare  I  sain,  now  there  is  but  we  two. 
But  wel  I  wote  that  ye  wol  nat  so  do, 

fYe  ben  to  wise  to  done  bo  great  folie. 
To  put  hia  life  al  night  in  jeopapdie.'' 


9» 


**  Had  I  him  never  lefe !  By  God  I  wene, 

Ye  had  never  thing  so  lefe,"  (quod  she.) 

^  Now  by  my  thrifte,"  (quod  he )  *<  that  shall  be  aene, 

For  sith  ye  make  this  ensample  of  me, 

If  iche  al  night  would  him  in  sorow  se, 

For  al  the  treasour  in  the  toune  of  Troie, 

I  bidde  God,  I  never  mote  have  joie, 

**  Now  loke  than,  if  ye  that  ben  his  love, 
Should  put  his  life  aJ  night  in  jeopardie, 
y  For  thing  of  nought :  now  by  that  Grod  above 
^  Nat  onely  this  delay  cometh  of  folie, 
^But  of  malice,  if  that  I  should  nat  lie  : 
What,  platly  and  ye  suffre  him  in  distresse, 
Ye  neither  bounte  done  ne  gentiluesse." 


\/ 


^; 


(Qood  tho  Creseide)  «  Woll  ye  done  o  thing, 
And  ye  therwith  shal  stinte  al  his  disease, 
HaxGLJifice4M»dJ)ei9.  to  him,.t.hi8  hlfiwjdng, 
For  there  is  nothing  might  him  better  pleae, 
Save  I  my  selfe,  ne  more  his  herte  apese, 
Andsay^jnydere  herte.  that  J^is  sorpw, 
IslSuisel^Be,  that  slial  ne  sene  to  morow." 

^  A  ring,"  (quod  he)  ''ye^asel  wodes  shaken, 

Ye  nece  mine,  that  ring  must  have  a  ston^ 

That  might  deed  men  alive  all  maken. 

And  such  a  ring  trowe  I  that  yee  have  none  : 

Dlscrecion  out  of  your  heed  is  gone, 

That  fele  I  now,'*  (quod  he)  **  and  that  is  xouth 

0  time  yloet,  wel  maiest  thou  cursen  slouth. 

^  Wote  ye  not  wel  that  noble  and  hie  oorage 
Ne  soroweth  nat,  ne  stinteth  eke  for  lite, 
But  if  a  foole  were  in  a  jelous  rage, 

1  n*old  setten  at  his  sorow  a  mite, 

But  feste  him  witli  a  fewe  wordes  all  white^ 
Another  day  whan  that  I  might  him  find  ; 
But  this  thing  stant  al  in  another  kind. 

**  This  is  so  gentle  and  bo  tender  of  herte. 
That  with  his  death  he  wol  his  sorrows  wreke. 
For  trust  it  well,  how  sore  that  him  smart, 
He  woll  to  you  no  jealous  wordes  speke. 
And  forthy  nece,  er  that  his  herte  breke. 
So  speke  your  selfe  to  him  of  this  matere. 
For  with  a  woi*de  ye  may  his  herte  stere. 

«  Now  have  I  told  what  peril  he  is  in, 
And^  coming  unwist  is  to  every  wight, 
Ne  parde  harme  may  there  be  none,  ne  sin, 
I  wol  my  self  be  witli  you  all  this  night. 
Ye  know  eke  how  it  is  your  owne  knight. 
And  that  by  right,  ye  must  upon  him  triste. 
And  I  al  prest  to  fetch  him  whan  you  liste.'- 

This  accident  so  pitous  was  to^ere. 
And  eke  so  like  a  sothe,  at  prime  face. 
And  Troilus  her  knight,  to  her  so  dere. 
His  prive  coraming,  and  the  siker  place. 
That  though  she  did  him  as  than  a  grace, 
Considred  all  thinges  as  they  now  stood. 
No  wonder  is,  sens  he  did  al  for  good. 


Creseide  answerde,  <<  As  wisely  God  at  rest 
My  Boule  bring,  as  me  is  for  him  wo. 
And,  eme,  ywis,  faine  would  I  don  the  best, 
If  that  I  grace  had  for  to  do  so, 
But  whether  that  ye  dwell,  or  for  him  go, 
I  am,  till  God  taie  better  minde  send. 
At  dulcamon,  right  at  my  wittes  end.** 

iQuod  Pandarus)  <<  Ye,  nece,  wol  ye  here, 
)ulcamon  is  called  fleming  of  wretches. 
It  semeth  herd,  for  wretches  wol  nought  lere. 
For  very  slouth,  or  other  wilfull  tetches. 
This  is  said  bv  hem  that  be  not  worth  two  fetchen, 
But  ye  ben  wise,  and  that  ye  ban*  on  bond, 
N*tB  neither  harde^  ne  skilfull  to  withstoud." 

'*  Than,  eme,"  (quod  she)  '^  doeth  here  as  you  list 
But  ere  he  come,  I  wol  up  first  arise. 
And  for  the  love  of  Grod,  sens  all  my  trist 
Is  on  you  two,  and  ye  beth  bothe  wise, 
werketh  now,  in  bo  discrete  a  wise, 
Th^I  hpnoyycmay  hajEa^aiid  he  pleaauoce, 
lorl  am  here,  al  in  your  govemaunce.*' 


i> 


**  That  is  well  said,*'  (quod  he)  "  my  nece  dere. 
There  good  thrifte  on  that  wise  gentill  herte. 
But  liggeth  still,  and  taketh  him  right  here. 
It  nedeth  nat  no  ferther  for  him  start. 
And  eche  of  you  easeth  other  sorowes  smarty 
For  love  of  God,  and  Venus  I  the  hery, 
For  sone  hope  I,  that  we  shall  ben  mery." 

This^^a^lus  full  sone  on  knees  him  sette, 
Full^brely,  right  by  her  beddes  heed, 
And  in  his  beste  wise  his  Udy  zrette  : 
But  lord  so  she  woxe  sodainliche  reed, 
Ne  though  men  should  smiten  of  her  heed. 
She  could  not  o  word  a  right  out  bring. 
So  sodainly  for  his  sodaine  coming. 

But  Pandarus,  that  so  wel  eoulde  fele 

In  every  thing,  to  pUy  anon  began. 

And  said,  *^  Nece  se  how  this  lord  gan  knels  : 

Ifow  for  your  trouth,  se  this  gentil  man :" 

And  with  that  worde,  he  for  a  quishen  ran. 

And  saied,  *<  Kneleth  now  while  that  thou  lesty 

There  God  your  hertes  bring  sone  at  rest."' 

Can  I  naaght  sain,  for  she  bad  him  nat  rise, 

If  sorow  it  put  out  of  remembraunce. 

Or  eles  that  she  toke  it  in  the  wise 

Of  duetie,  as  for  his  observaunce. 

But  well  find  I,  she  did  him  this  pleasaunce, 

That  she  him  kist,  although  slie  siked  sore, 

And  bad  him  sit  adoun  withouten  more. 

(Quod  Pandarus)  <*  Now  woll  ye  well  begin. 
Now  dotli  him  sitte  downe,  good  nece  dere 
Upon  your  beddes  side,  al  there  within. 
That  ech  of  you  the  bet  may  other  here,*' 
I "  And  with  that  worde  he  drew  him  to  the  fiere, 
\   And  toke  a  light,  and  founde  his  countenauncei 
(^  As  for  to  loke  upon  an  old  romaunce. 

Creseide  that  was  Troilus  lady  right, 
And  clere  stode  in  a  ground  of  sikeniesse. 
All  thought  she  her  servant  and  her  kuight 
Ne  should  none  untrouth  in  her  ;;e8se  : 
That  nathelesse,  considered  bis  dibtresse. 
And  that  love  is  in  cause  of  such  fulie. 
Thus  to  him  spake  she  of  his  jelousie. 
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**  Lo,  herte  mine,  ms  would  tho  excellence 
Of  love,  ayenst  the  which  that  no  man  may, 
Ne  ought  eke  goodly  maken  lesistence. 
And  eke  bicause  I  felte  wel  and  say, 
Your  great  trouth,  and  aenrioe  every  day : 
And  that  your  herte  al  mine  was.  Both  to  saine. 
This  drove  me  for  to  re  we  upon  your  paine. 

^  And  your  goodnes  have  I  founden  alway  yet. 
Of  which,  my  dere  herte,  and  al  my  knight, 
I  thanke  it  you,  as  lerre  as  I  have  wit, 
Al  can  I  nat  as  much  as  it  were  right. 
And  I  emforth  my  conning  and  my  might 
Have,  and  aie  shiu,  how  sore  that  ye  smert, 
Ben  to  you  trew  and  hole  with  all  mine  herte. 

**  And  dredelesse  that  shal  be  foonden  at  preve, 
But,  herte  mine^  what  al  this  is  to  sain 
Shall  well  be  told,  so  that  ye  nouefat  you  greve 
Thoueh  I  to  you  right  on  your  sdf  complain. 
For  there  with  meane  I  finally  the  pain, 
That  halte  your  herte  and  mine  in  heavinesse. 
Fully  to  sUune,  and  every  wrong  redreese. 

*  My  good  mine,  not  I,  for  why  ne  how 
That  jelousie  alas,  that  wicked  wivere. 
Thus  cauaeleese  is  cropen  into  yon. 
The  harme  of  which  I  would  fiune  delivere : 
Alas,  that  he  all  hole  or  of  him  sotne  slivere 
Should  have  his  refute  in  so  digne  a  place. 
That  Jove,  him  sone  out  of  your  herte  race. 

**  But  O  thou,  O  auctour  of  nature, 
Is  this  an  honour  to  thy  dignite. 
That  folke  ungilty  suffren  here  injure. 
And  who  that  gilty  is,  al  quite  goeth  he  ! 

0  were  it  lefoll  for  to  pUine  of  the. 
That  undeserved  sufferes^Jalj^isie, 
O,  that  I  would  upon  theepfiuncTand  crie. 

"  Eke  al  my  wo  is  this,  that  folke  now  usen 
To  saine  right  thus  :  ye  jalousie  is  love. 
And  would  a  bushel  of  venim  al  extusen. 
For  that  a  grane  of  love  is  on  it  shove. 
But  that  wote  high  Jove  that  sit  above. 
If  it  be  liker  love,  hale,  or  grame, 
And  after  that  it  ought  beare  his  name. 

"  But  certaine  is,  some  maner  jalousie 
Is  excusable,  more  than  some  y  wis; ' 
As  whan  cause  is,  and  some  such  fantasie 
With  pite  so  well  expressed  is, 
That  it  unneth  doeth  or  saith  amis. 
But  goodly  drinketh  up  al  his  distresse. 
And  that  excuse  I  for  the  gentilnesse. 

"  And  some  so  full  of  fury  is,  and  despite. 
That  it  surmounteth  his  repression, 
But,  herte  mine,  ye  be  not  in  that  plite. 
That  thonke  I  God,  for  which  your  passion, 

1  will  nat  call  it  but  illusion 
Of  haboundanee  of  love,  and  besie  cure. 
That  doth  your  herte  this  disease  endure. 

**  Of  whiche  I  am  sory,  but  not  wrothe. 
But  for  my  devoir  and  your  hertes  rest, 
Whan  so  you  list,  by  ordal  or  by  othe. 
By  sorte,  or  in  what  wise  so  you  lest, 
For  love  of  God,  let  preve  it  for  the  best. 
And  if  that  1  be  gilty,  do  me  die, 
Alas,  what  might  I  more  done  or  seie." 


>i 


With  that  a  few  bright  teeres  new. 

Out  of  her  eyen  fel,  and  thus  she  seid, 

*'  Now  God  thou  west,  in  thou^t  ne  dede  untrew 

To  Troilus  was  never  yet  Creseid," 

With  that  her  heed  doun  in  the  bed  she  leid. 

And  with  the  shete  it  wrigh,  and  sighed  sore. 

And  held  her  pece,  nat  a  word  spake  she  more. 

But  now  help  God,  to  quench  al  this  sorow. 
So  hope  I  that  he  shall,  for  he  best  may. 
For  I  have  sene  of  a  full  misty  morow, 
Folowen  ful  oft  a  mery  somers  day. 
And  after  winter  foloweth  grene  May, 
Men  sene  all  day,  and  reden  eke  in  stories. 
That  after  sharpe  shoures  ben  victories. 

This  Troflus,  whan  he  her  wordes  herde. 

Have  ye  no  care,  him  list  nat  to  slepe. 

For  it  thought  him  no  strokes  of  a  yerde 

To  here  or  see  Creseide  his  lady  wepe. 

But  well  he  felt  about  his  herte  crepe. 

For  every  teare  which  that  Creseide  astert. 

The  crampe  of  death,  to  straine  him  by  the  borte^ 

And  in  his  minde  he  gan  the  time  accurse 
That  he  came  there,  and  that  he  was  borne. 
For  now  is  wicke  toumed  into  worse. 
And  all  that  labour  he  hath  doen  befome. 
He  wende  it  lost,  he  thought  he  nas  but  lome, 
<"  O  Pandanis,"  thought  he, «  alas,  th^  wile, 
Serveth  of  nought,  so  welaway  the  while." 

And  tfaerwithall  he  hing  adoun  his  hedde. 
And  fell  on  knees,  and  sorowfuUy  he  sight. 
What  miffht  he  sain  !  he  felt  he  n'as  but  dedde. 
For  wrou  was  she  that  should  his  sorows  light : 
But  nathelesse,  whan  that  he  speaken  might. 
Than  said  he  thus,  **  God  wote  that  of  this  game, 
Whan  all  is  wist,  than  am  I  not  to  blame." 

Therwitb  the  sorow  of  his  herte  shet. 
That  from  his  eyen  fell  there  nat  a  tere, 
And  every  spirite  his  vigour  in  knet. 
So  they  astonied  or  oppressed  were  : 
The  feling  of  sorrow,  or  of  his  fere, 
Or  aught  els,  fledde  were  out  of  toune, 
A  doune  he  fell  all  sodainly  inswoune. 


This  was  no  little  sorrow  for  to  se. 
But  all  was  husht,  and  Pandare  up  as  fast, 
**  O  nece,  peace,  or  we  be  lost "  (quod  he.) 
*Bethe  nat  agas^but  certain  at  last. 
For  this  or  that,  he  into  bedde  him  cast. 
And  saied,  ^  O  thefe,  is  this  a  mannes  herte  I" 
And  off  he  rent  all  to  his  bare  sherte. 

And  saied  **  Nece,  but  an  ye  helpe  us  now, 

Alas,  your  owne  Troilus  is  forlonie." 

"  Ywis  so  would  I,  and  I  wis^  how. 

Full  fain  "  (quod  she)  "  ajas^  that  I  was  borne. 

"  Ye,  nece,  woll  ye  pullenoul  tlhe  thome 

That  sticketh  in  his  herte ! "  ( quod  Pandare) 

*^  Say  all  foryeve,  and  stint  is  all  this  fare." 

**  Ye,  that  to  me  "  (quod  she)  **  full  lever  were 
Than  all  the  good  the  Sunse  about  zoeth  ;" 
And  therwithall  she  swore  him  in  his  eare, 
"  Ywis  my  dere  herte  I  am  not  wrothe, 
Have  here  my  trouth,  and  many  other  othe. 
Now  speake  to  me,  for  it  am  I  Creseide  :" 
But  all  for  naught,  yet  might  he  nat  abreidat 
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Therwith  his  poulee,  and  paums  of  bis  hondes 
They  gan  to  frote,  and  wete  his  temples  twain. 
And  to  deliver  him  fro  bitter  bondes. 
She  oft  him  kist,  and  shortly  for  to  sain, 
Him  to  rewaken  she  did  all  her  pain, 
And  at  the  last  he  gan  his  breath  to  drawe, 
And  of  his  swough  sone  after  that  adawe. 

And  gan  bet  minde,  and  reason  to  him  take. 
But  wonder  sore  he  was  abashed  ywis, 
A  nd  with  a  sigh  whan  he  gan  bet  awake 
He  saied,  **  O  mercy  Grod,  what  thing  is  this  !  " 
**  Why  do  ye  with  your  selven  thas  amis !" 
TQnod  tho  Creseide)  "is  this  A  mans  |^me. 
What  TroUu8|  woU  ye  do  thus  for  shame !" 


And  therwithal  her  arm  over  him  she  Uied, 
And  all  forvaye,  and  oftime  him  kest. 
He  thonked  her,  and  to  her  spake  and  saied 
As  fell  to  purpose,  for  his  hertes  rest, 
And  she  to  that  answerde  him  as  her  lest, 
/  And  with  her  goodly  wordes  him  disport 
CjShe  gan  and  oft  his  sorowes  to  comfort. 

(Quod  Pandarus)  **  for  ought  I  can  aspien, 
This  light  nor  I  ne  serven  here  of  naught. 
Light  is  nat  good  for  sike  folkes  eyen. 
But  for  the  love  of  God,  sens  ye  been  brought 
In  this  good  plite,  let  now  none  hevy  thought 
Been  hanged  in  the  hertes  of  you  twey. 
And  bare  the  candle  to  the  chimney." 

Soone  after  this,  though  it  no  nede  were. 
Whan  she  soche  othes  as  her  list  devise 
Had  of  hem  take,  her  thought  tho  no  fere, 
Ne  cause  eke  none,  to  bid  him  thens  rise  : 
Yet  lesse  thing  than  othes  mav  suffice. 
In  many  a  case,  for  every  wight  I  gesse. 
That  loveth  well,  meaneth  but  gentilnc 


But  in  effect  she  would  wete  anon, 
Of  what  man,  and  eke  where,  and  also  why 
He  ialous  wa^  sens  there  was  cause  non : 
/And  eke  the  siene  that  he  toke  it  by, 
/  She  bade  him  Uiat  to  tell  her  busily, 
i  Or  eles  certain  she  bare  him  on  honde, 
V^hat  this  was  doen  of  malice  her  to  fonde. 

Withouten  more,  shortly  for  to  sain 

He  must  obey  unto  his  ladies  hest. 

And  for  the  lasse  harme  he  must  somwhat  fain. 

He  saied  her,  whan  she  was  at  soche  a  fest. 

She  might  on  him  have  loked  at  the  lest, 

Not  I  nat  what,  all  dere  ynough  a  rishe. 

As  he  that  nodes  must  a  cause  out  fish. 

And  she  answerde, " Swete,  all  were  it  so 
What  harme  was  that,  sens  I  non  evill  meane  ! 
For  by  that  God  that  bought  us  bothe  two. 
In  all  maiier  thing  is  mine  entent  cleane  : 
Soch  arguments  ne  be  nat  worth  a  beane  : 
WoU  ye  the  childist  jalous  counterfete. 
Now  were  it  worthy  that  ye  were  ybete.** 

Tho  Troilus  gan  sorowfutly  to  sike 

Lest  she  be  wroth,  him  thought  his  herte  deide. 

And  teied,  *'  Alas,  upon  my  sorowes  sike, 

Have  mercy,  O  swete  herte  mine  Creseide  : 

And  if  that  in  tho  wordes  that  I  seide. 

Be  any  wrong,  I  woU  no  more  treepace, 

Ooeth  what  you  list,  I  am  all  in  your  grace.** 


And  she  answerde,  **  Of  gilt  misericorde. 
That  is  to  saine,  that  I  foryeve  all  this. 
And  evermore  on  this  night  you  recorde. 
And  bethe  well  ware  ye  do  no  more  amis  :" 
<*  Nay,dere  herte mine,nomore''  (quodhe)  ^ywis.* 
**  And  now**  (quod  she)  « that  I  have  you  do  smart, 
Foryeve  it  to  me,  mine  owne  swete  hertb."* 

This  Troilus  with  blisse  of  that  surprised. 
Put  all  in  Goddes  hand,  as  he  that  ment 
Nothing  but  well,  and  sodainly  avised 
He  her  in  his  armes  fast  to  him  bent : 
And  Pandarus,  with  a  full  good  entent, 
Laied  him  to  slepe,  and  saied,  ^  If  ye  be  wise, 
Sweveneth  not  now,  lest  more  folke  arise.** 

What  might  or  may  the  sely  larke  say, 
Whan  that  the  sparhauke  hath  him  in  his  fote, 
I  can  no  more,  but  of  these  ilke  tway, 
(To  whom  this  tale  sugre  be  or  sote) 
Though  I  tary  a  yeere,  sometime  I  mote. 
After  mine  aucthour  tellen  hir  gladiiesse. 
As  well  as  I  have  told  hir  hevinesse. 

Creseide,  which  that  felt  her  thus  ytake, 
(As  writen  derkes  in  hir  bokes  old) 
Right  as  an  aspen  lefe  she  jjan  to  quake. 
Whan  she  him  felt  her  in  his  armes  fold  : 
But  Troilus  all  hole  of  cares  cold, 
Gan  thanken  tho  the  blisfuU  goddes  seven, 
Through  sondry  pains  to  bring  folk  to  Heven. 

/  This  Troilus  in  armes  gan  her  straine, 
(   And  saied  "  Swete,  as  ever  mote  I  gone, 
yNow  be  ye  caught,  here  is  but  we  twaine, 
Now  yeldeth  you,  for  other  boote  is  none  :" 
To  that  Creseide  answerde  thus  anone, 
«  Ne  had  I  er  now,  my  swete  herte  dere, 
Beenyolde  ywis,  I  were  now  not  here." 

0  soth  is  saied,  that  healed  for  to  be 
As  of  a  fever,  or  other  great  sicknesse. 
Men  must  drinken,  as  we  often  se. 
Full  bitter  drinke  :  and  for  to  have  gladnesse 
Men  drinken  of  pain,  and  great  distresse  : 

1  meane  it  here  by,  as  for  this  aventure. 
That  through  a  pain  hath  fonnden  al  his  cure. 

And  now  swetnesse  semeth  far  more  swete. 
That  bittemesse  assaied  was  bifome. 
For  out  of  wo  in  blisse  now  they  flete, 
Non  soch  they  felten  sens  they  were  borne. 
Now  is  this  bet,  than  both  two  be  lome  : 
For  love  of  God,  take  every  woman  hede. 
To  werken  thus,  if  it  come  to  the  nede. 

Creseide  all  quite  from  every  drede  and  teno. 
As  she  that  just  cause  had  him  to  tnst. 
Made  him  soche  feast,  it  joy  was  to  sene. 
Whan  she  lus  trouth  and  dene  entent  wist : 
And  as  about  a  tree  with  many  a  twiHt 
Bitrent  and  writhe  the  swete  wodbiiide. 
Can  echo  of  hem  in  armes  other  wiiide. 

And  as  the  newe  abashed  nightingale. 
That  stinteth  first,  whan  she  beginneth  sing. 
Whan  that  she  heareth  any  heerdes  tale, 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stearing. 
And  after  siker  doeth  her  voice  oiitring  : 
Right  so  Cresdde,  whan  that  her  drede  stent, 
Opened  her  herte,  and  told  him  her  euteiu. 
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And  right  as  he  that  seeth  his  death  yshapeo. 
And  dien  mote,  in  aught  that  he  may  gesae, 
And  sodainly  rescuous  doeth  hem  escapen, 
And  from  his  death  is  brought  in  sikemesse  : 
For  all  this  world,  in  soche  present  gladnesse, 
Was  Troilus,  and  hath  his  lady  swete  : 
With  worse  hap  God  let  us  never  mete. 

J  Her  armes  smal,  her  streiglit  backe  and  softy' 
I  Iler  sides  long,  fleshy,  smooth,  and  white. 

He  gan  to  stroke,  and  good  thrift  had  full  oft, 
:   Her  snowisse  throte,  her  brestes  round  and  lite : 
{  Thos  in  this  Heaven  he  gan  him  to  delite. 
And  therwithall  a  thousand  times  her  kisty 
That  what  to  doen  for  joy  unneth  he  wist. 

Than  saied  he  thus, "  O  Love,  0  Chantey 
Thy  mother  eke,  Gtheria  the  swete. 
That  after  thy  selfe,  next  heried  be  she 
Venus  I  mesne,  the  well  willy  planete  : 
And  next  that,  Imeneus  I  thee  grete. 
For  never  man  was  to  you  goddes  hold. 
As  If  which  ye  have  brought  fro  caures  cold. 

"  BcnlirrnTffTrj  thou  holy  bond  of  thingen. 
Who  sowSlTgrace,  and  list  thee  not  hououren, 
Lo,  hb  desire  woll  fly  withouten  wingeii, 
For  n'oldest  thou  of  bounte  hem  socoui'en 
That  serven  best,  and  most  alway  labouren, 
Yet  were  all  lost,  that  dare  I  well  sain  certes, 
But  if  thy  grace  passed  our  desertes. 

^  And  for  thou  me,  that  lest  thonke  ooud  deserve 
Of  them  that  nombred  been  unto  thy  grace, 
Hast  holpen,  there  I  likely  was  to  sterve, 
And  me  bestowed  in  so  high  a  place, 
That  thilke  boundes  may  no  blisse  surpace, 
I  can  no  more,  but  laude  and  reverence 
Be  to  thy  bounte  and  thine  excellence." 

And  therwithall  Creseide  anon  he  kist. 

Of  whiche  certain  she  felt  no  disease, 

And  thus  saied  he,  *'  Now  would  God  I  wist. 

Mine  herte  swete,  how  I  you  best  might  please  : 

What  man  "  (quod  he)  "  was  ever  thus  at  ease. 

As  I  !  On  which  the  fairest,  and  the  best 

That  ever  I  seie,  deineth  her  to  rest. 

'^  Here  may  men  seen  that  mercy  passeth  right. 
The  experience  of  tliat  is  felt  in  me, 
That  am  unworthy  to  so  swete  a  wight. 
But  herte  mine,  of  your  benignite 
So  thinke,  that  though  I  unworthy  be, 
Yet  mote  I  nede  amenden  in  some  wise. 
Right  through  the  vertue  of  your  hie  service. 

**  And  for  the  love  of  God,  my  lady  dere, 
Sith  he  hath  wrought  me  for  I  shal'you  serve. 
As  thus  I  meane  :  woll  ye  be  my  fei*e, 
To  do  me  live,  if  that  you  list,  or  sterve  : 
So  teacheth  me,  how  that  I  may  deserve. 
Your  tlionk,  so  that  I  through  mine  ignoraunce, 
Ne  doe  nothing  that  you  be  displeasaunce. 

**  For  certes,  freshe  and  womanliche  wife, 

This  dare  I  say,  thct  trouth  and  diligence. 

That  shall  ye  flnden  in  me  all  my  life, 

Ne  I  woll  not  certain  breaken  your  defence. 

And  if  I  doe,  present  or  in  absence. 

Fur  love  of  God,  let  slea  me  with  the  dede, 

If  that  it  like  unto  your  womanhede.*' 
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^  Ywis  "  (quod  she)  '*  mine  owne  hcrtcs  lust. 
My  ground  of  ease,  and  al  mine  herte  dere, 
Graun^jHgercy,  for  on  that  is  all  my  trust : 
BnfTetuslairawiEry  fro  this  mafere,  ~ 
For  it  suflfiseth,  this  that  said  is  here, 
And  at  o  worde,  without  repentaunce, 
Welcome  my  knight,  my  peace,  my  sufiisaunee.' 

Of  hir  delite  or  joies,  one  of  the  least 
Were  impossible  to  my  wit  to  say. 
But  judgeth  ye  that  have  been  at  the  feast 
Of  soche  gladiiesse,  if  that  him  list  play  : 
I  can  no  more  but  thus,  these  ilke  tway. 
That  night  betwixeu  drede  and  sikemesse, 
Felten  in  love  tlie  greate  worthinesse. 


0  blisfull  night,  of  hem  so  long  isought. 
How  blithe  unto  hem  bothe  two  thou  were  ! 
Why  ne  had  I  soch  feast  with  my  soule  ybooght  t 
Ye,  or  but  the  least  joy  that  was  there  I 

Away  thou  foule  daunger  and  thou  fere. 
And  let  him  in  this  Heaven  blisse  dwell. 
That  is  so  high,  that  all  ne  can  I  tell. 

But  8oth  is,  though  I  cannot  tellen  all. 
As  can  mine  aucthour  of  his  excellence, 
Yet  have  I  saied,  and  God  tofome  sliall. 
In  every  thing  all  hooly  his  sentence  : 
And  if  that  I,  at  loves  reverence. 
Have  any  worde  in  eched  for  the  best, 
Doeth  therwithall  right  as  your  selven  lest. 

For  my  wordes  here,  and  every  part, 

1  speake  hem  all  under  correction 
Of  you  that  feling  have  in  loves  art. 
And  put  it  all  in  your  discrecion, 
To  encrease  or  make  diniiniciou 

Of  my  language,  and  that  I  you  beseech. 
But  now  to  purpose  of  my  rather  speech. 

These  ilke  two  that  ben  in  armes  laft. 

So  lothe  to  hem  a  sender  gon  it  were, 

That  echo  from  other  we:.dc;i  been  biraft. 

Or  eles  lo,  this  was  her  nioste  fere, 

That  all  this  thing  but  nice  dreames  were. 

For  which  full  oft  eche  of  hem  saied,  ^  O  swete, 

Clepe  I  you  tlius,  or  els  doe  I  it  mete.' 
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And  lord  so  he  gan  goodly  on  her  se. 
That  never  his  loke  ne  blent  from  her  face. 
And  saied,  "  O  my  dere  herte,  may  it  be 
That  it  be  soth,  that  ye  beene  in  this  place  ? " 
"  Ye  herte  mine,  God  thanke  I  of  his  grace.** 
(Quod  tho  Creseide)  and  therwithall  him  kist. 
That  where  her  spirite  was,  for  joy  she  n'ist. 

This  Troilus  full  often  her  eyen  two 

Gan  for  to  kisse,  and  saied  :  **  0  eyen  clere. 

It  weren  ye  that  wrought  me  soche  wo. 

Ye  humble  nettes  of  my  lady  dere  : 

Tho  thei*e  be  mercy  written  in  your  chere, 

God  wote  the  text  full  harde  is  for  t«t  find. 

How  coud  ye  witliouten  boude  me  bind  !  ** 

Therwith  he  gan  her  fast  in  armes  take. 
And  well  an  hundred  times  gan  he  sike. 
Not  such  sorrowfull  sighes  as  men  make 
For  wo,  or  eles  whan  that  folke  be  sike  : 
But  easie  sighes,  soche  as  been  to  like. 
That  shewed  his  affection  within, 
Of  soche  maner  sighes  could  he  not  blin. 
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Sone  after  this,  they  spake  of  sondry  things 
As  fell  to  purpose  of  this  aTenture, 
And  plaiyng  enterchaangeden  hir  rings. 
Of  which  I  can  not  tellen  no  scripture, 
But  well  I  wot,  a  brocbe  of  ^goULand  asure, 
In  whiclL.^.su|»SiejBet  was  like  an  herte. 
Creseide  hun  yave,  luid  stacke  it  on  his  sherte. 

Lord,  trowe  ye  that  a  eoveitons  wretdi, 
That  blameth  Ioto,  and  halte  of  it  dispite. 
That  of  tho  pens  that  he  can  mackre  and  ketch 
Ever  yet  yave  to  him  soche  delite, 
Ab  is  in  love,  in  o  poinct  in  some  plite  : 
Nay  doubtelesse,  for  al  so  Grod  me  save 
So  parfite  joie  may  no  nigard  have. 

They  woll  say  yes,  but  lord  so  they  lie, 
Tho  busie  wretches  full  of  wo  and  drede. 
That  callen  love  a  woodnesse  of  follie. 
But  it  shall  fall  hem,  as  I  shall  you  rede : 
They  shal  forgon  the  white  and  eke  the  rede. 
And  live  in  wo,  there  God  yeve  hem  misdiaunee, 
And  every  lover  in  his  trouth  avaunce. 
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As  would  God  tho  wretches  that  despise 

Service  of  love  had  eares  also  long 

As  had  Mida,  full  of  covetise. 

And  thereto  dronken  had  as  hotte  and  strong 

As  Cresus  did,  for  hb  affectes  wronge 

To  teachen  hem,  that  they  been  in  the  vice. 

And  lovers  not,  although  they  hold  hem  nice. 

These  iike  two,  of  whom  that  I  you  say. 
Whan  that  hir  hertes  well  assured  were, 
Tho  gonnen  they  to  speake  and  to  play, 
And  eke  rehearcen  how,  whan,  and  where 
They  knewe  first,  and  every  wo  or  fere 
That  passed  was,  but  all  such  heavinesee, 
I  thonke  it  God,  was  toumed  to  gladnesse. 

And  evermore,  whan  that  hem  fell  to  speake 

Of  any  thing  of  soche  a  time  agone. 

With  kissing  all  that  tale  should  breake, 

And  fallen  into  a  new  joy  anone, 

And  didden  all  hir  might,  sens  Uiey  were  one 

For  to  recoveren  blisse,  and  been  at  ease. 

And  praised  wo  with  joyes  counterpaise. 

Reason  woll  not  that  I  speake  of  slepe. 
For  it  accordeth  not  to  my  niattere, 
God  wote  they  toke  of  it  full  little  kepe. 
But  lest  this  night  that  was  to  hem  so  dere 
Ne  should  in  vaine  escape  in  no  manere. 
It  was  biset  in  joy  and  businesse. 
Of  all  that  souneth  unto  gentilnesse. 

But  whan  the  cock,  commune  astrologer, 
Gan  on  his  brest  to  beate,  and  after  crowe, 
And  Lucifer,  the  dales  messanger, 
Gan  to  rise,  and  out  his  beames  throwe. 
And  estward  rose,  to  him  that  could  it  know, 
Fortuna  maior,  than  anone  Creseide 
With  herte  sore,  to  Troilus  thus  seide : 

"  Mine  hertes  life,  my  trust,  all  my  pleasaunoc^ 

That  I  was  borne  alas,  that  me  is  wo. 

That  day  of  us  mote  make  disceveraunce. 

For  time  it  is  to  rise,  and  hence  go. 

Or  eles  I  am  lost  for  ever  mo : 

0  night  alas,  why  n*ilt  thou  over  us  hove. 

As  long  as  whan  Alcmena  lay  by  Jove. 
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**  0  blacke  night,  as  folke  in  boke  rede,  y- 

That  shapen  art  by  God,  this  world  to  hido 
At  certain  times,  with  thy  derke  wede. 
That  under  that  men  might  in  rest  abide, 
Wei  oughten  beasts  to  plain,  and  folke  to  chide 
That  there  as  day  with  htbor  would  us  brest 
That  thou  thus  flieth,  and  deinest  us  not  rest. 

**  Thou  doest  alas,  to  shortly  thine  o£5ce. 
Thou  rakle  night,  there  God  maker  of  kinde. 
Thee  for  thine  hast,  and  thine  unkind  vice, 
So  fast  aie  to  oar  hemisperie  binde, 
That  nevermore  under  the  ground  thou  wind. 
For  now  for  thou  so  highest  out  of  Troie, 
Have  J  forgone  thus  hastely  my  joie." 

Tbia  XroUps*  that  with  tho  wordes  felt, 
As  thought  him  tho,  for  pitons  distresse 
The  bloodie  teares  from  his  herte  melt. 
As  he  that  vet  never  soche  hevinesse, 
Assaied  had,  Out  of  so  great  gladnesse, 
Gan  therewithal!  flr*^"^**  ^  hidy  dere 
In  armes  strain,  and  hold  in  lovely  manere. 

«  0  eruell  day,  accuser  of  the  joy 

That -night  and  love  have  stole,  and  fast  ywrien. 

Accursed  be  thy  coming  into  Troie, 

For  every  bowre  hath  one  of  thy  bright  eyen : 

Envious  day,  what  list  thee  so  to  spieA, 

What  hast  thou  lost,  why  seekest  thou  this  place 

There  God  thy  light  so  quench  for  his  grace. 

**  Alas,  what  have  these  lovers  thee  agilt  f 
Dispitous  day,  thine  be  the  paine  of  Hell, 
For  many  a  lover  hast  thou  slain,  and  wilt. 
Thy  poring  in  woll  no  where  let  hem  dwell : 
What  pronrest  thou  thy  light  here  for  to  sell  I 
Go  sell  it  hem  that  smale  scales  grave. 
We  woll  thee  not,  us  ned6th  no  £ty  have." 

And  eke  tihejapne  Titan  gMi  he  chide,        ^ 
And  said/*'OmoIe,  welTmay  men  thee  dispise, 
That  hast  all  night  the  dawning  bv  thy  side, 
And  sufferest  her  so  sone  up  fro  thee  rise. 
For  to  disease  us  lovers  in  this  wise : 
What  hold  your  bed  there,  thou  and  thy  niorow, 
I  bid  God  80  yeve  you  bothe  sorow." 

Therwith  ful  sore  he  sighed,  and  thus  he  seide 
^  My  lady  right,  and  of  my  weate  or  wo 
The  well  and  roote,  O  goodly  mine  Creseide, 
And  shall  I  rise  alas,  and  shall  I  so  ! 
Now  fele  I  that  mine  herte  mote  a  two  ; 
And  how  should  I  my  life  an  houre  save. 
Sens  that  with  you  is  all  the  life  I  have  I 

<<  What  shall  I  doen !    For  certes  I  n'ot  how 
Ne  whan  alas,  1  shall  the  time  see 
That  in  this  plite  I  may  been  eft  with  you. 
And  of  my  life  God  wote  how  shall  that  be. 
Sens  that  desire  right  now  so  biteth  me. 
That  I  am  dedde  anon,  but  I  retoume. 
How  should  I  long  alas,  fro  you  sojounie ! 

**  But  nathelesse,  mine  owne  Udy  bright. 

Were  it  so  that  I  wist  utterly, 

That  your  humble  servaunt  and  your  knight 

Were  in  your  herte  j-set  so  fermely, 

As  ye  in  mine  :  the  which  truely 

Me  leaver  were  than  these  worlds  twainc, 

Yet  should  I  bet  enduren  all  my  paine." 
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To  that  Creseide  answerde  right  anon. 
And  with  a  sigh  she  saied,  *<  0  herte  dere. 
The  game  ywia  m  ferforth  now  is  gon, 
The  nnt  ahal  Phebos  fallen  from  the  spherey 

^  And  everiche  egle  been  the  dovres  fere, 
And  every  rocke  out  of  his  place  sterte, 

^   £r  TroiluB  go  out  of  Creseides  herte. 

**  Ye  been  so  depe  within  mine  herte  grave, 

That  tho  I  would  it  turn  out  of  my  though^ 

As  wisely  veray  God  my  soule  save, 

To  dien  in  the  pain,  I  could  nought :  V 

And  for  the  love  of  God,  that  us  hath  wrought, 

Let  in  your  brain  none  other  fantasie 

So  erepen,  that  it  cause  me  to  die. 

<*  And  that  ye  me  would  have  as  hat  m  mind. 
As  I  hare  you,  that  would  I  you  beseehe  : 
And  if  I  wist  sothly  that  to  find 
God  might  not  apoint  my  joies  to  eeh. 
But  herte  mine,  withouten  more  spech, 
Bethe  to  me  true,  or  else  were  it  routh. 
For  I  am  thine,  by  God  and  by  my  trouth. 

**  Bethe  glad  forthy,  and  live  in  sikemesse, 
Thus  saied  I  never  er  this,  ne  shall  to  mo. 
And  if  to  you  it  were  a  great  gladnesse. 
To  toume  ayen  sone  after  that  ye  go. 
As  faine  would  I  as  ye,  it  were  so, 
As  wisely  God  mine  herte  bring  to  reete :  ** 
And  him  in  armes  toke,  and  ofte  keste. 


Ayenst  his  will,  sithe  it  mote  nodes  bee, 
This  Troilus  up  rose  and  fast  him  ded. 
And  in  his  armes  toke  his  ladie  free, 
An  hundred  times,  and  on  his  way  him  sped. 
And  with  soche  wordes,  as  his  herte  bled. 
He  saied  :  **  Fare  well  my  dere  herte  swete. 
That  God  us  graunt  sound  and  sone  to  mete." 

To  which  no  word  for  sorow  she  answerd. 

So  sore  gan  his  parting  her  distrain, 

And  Troilus  unto  his  paleis  ferd, 

As  wo  begon  as  she  was  soth  to  sain, 

^  hard  him  wrong  of  sharp  desire  the  pain. 

For  to  been  efte  there  Fe  was  in  pleasaunoe. 

That  it  may  never  out  of  his  remembraunce, 

Retoumed  to  his  roiall  paleis  sone. 

He  soft  unto  his  bedde  gan  for  to  sinke 

To  slope  long,  as  he  was  wont  to  doen, 

But  all  for  naught,  he  may  well  ligge  and  winke. 

But  slepe  may  there  none  in  his  herte  sinke. 

Thinking  how  she,  for  whom  desire  him  brend, 

A  thousand  folde  was  worth  more  than  he  wend. 

And  in  his  thought,  gan  up  and  doun  to  wind 

Her  wordes  all.  and  every  countenaunce. 

And  fermely  impressen  in  his  mind 

The  lest  pointe  that  to  him  was  pleasaunce. 

And  verely  of  thilke  remembraunce. 

Desire  al  newc  iiim  breude,  and  lust  to  brede, 

Gan  more  than  ei-st,  and  yet  toke  he  none  hede. 

'Creseide  also,  right  in  the  same  wise, 

Of  Troilus  gan  in  her  herte  shet 

His  worthinesse,  his  lust,  his  dedes  wise, 

His  gentilnesse,  and  how  she  with  him  met ; 

Thonking  love,  he  so  well  her  heset. 

Desiring  oft  to  Imve  her  herte  dere, 

[n  soche  a  place  as  she  dur&t  make  him  chsre. 
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Pandare  a  morow,  which  that  common  was 

Unto  his  nece,  ean  her  faire  to  grete. 

And  saied, "  AU  this  night  so  ramed  it  alas. 

That  all  my  drede  is,  that  ye,  nece  swete. 

Have  little  leiser  had  to  slope  and  mete  : 

Al  this  night"  (quod  he)  ^*  hath  rain  so  do  me  wak«^ 

That  some  of  us  I  trowe  hur  beddes  ake," 


And  nere  he  came  and  said,  "  How  stant  it  now 
This  merie  morow,  nece,  how  can  ye  fisre !" 
Creseide  answerde,  **  Never  the  bet  for  you, 
Foje  |hat  ye  been,  God  yevo  vmiriierte  care, 
God  helpe  me  so,  ye  caused  all  this  fare, 
Trowe  I,"  (quod  she^  "  for  all  your  wordes  white^ 

0  who  so  seeth  you,  knoweth  you  full  lite." 

With  that  she  gan  her  face  for  to  wrie, 

With  the  shete,  and  woxe  for  shame  all  redde. 

And  Pandarus  gan  under  for  to  prie. 

And  saied  **  Nece,  if  that  I  shall  been  dedde. 

Have  here  a  sword,  and  smiteth  of  my  hedde  ;** 

With  that  his  arme  all  sodainly  he  thrist 

Under  her  necke,  and  at  the  last  her  kist. 

1  passe  all  that,  which  chargeth  naught  to  say. 
What,  God  foryave  his  death,  and  she  also 
Foryave  :  and  with  her  uncle  gan  to  play. 
For  other  cause  was  there  none  than  so : 

But  of  this  thing  right  to  the  effect  to  go, 
Whan  time  was,  home  to  her  house  she  went. 
And  Pandarus  hath  fully  his  entent. 

Now  toume  we  ayen  tojProilus^ 

That  restelesse  full  long^a  bedde  lay. 

And  prively  sent  after  Pandarus, 

To  him  to  come  in  all  the  hast  he  may. 

He  come  anon,  not  ones  saied  he  nay. 

And  Troilus  full  soberly  he  grete. 

And  doune  upon  the  beddes  side  him  sete. 

This  Troilus  with  all  thaffectioun 
Of  friendly  love,  tliat  herte  may  devise, 
To  Pandarus  on  his  knees  fill  adoun  : 
And  er  that  he  would  of  the  place  arise, 
He  gan  him  than  ken  on  his  beste  wise. 
An  hundred  time  he  gan  the  time  blesse. 
That  he  was  born,  to  bring  him  fro  distresae. 

He  said,  **  O  frend  of  friends,  the  alderbest 

That  ever  was,  the  sothe  for  to  tell. 

Thou  hast  in  Heaven  ybrought  my  soul  at  rest; 

Fro  Phlegeton  the  firie  flood  of  Hell, 

That  though  I  might  a  thousand  times  sell 

Upon  a  day  my  life  in  thy  service. 

It  might  not  a  mote  in  that  sufiice. 

"  The  Sonne,  which  that  all  the  world  may  se, 
Sawe  never  yet,  my  life  that  dare  I  leie. 
So  joly,  faire,  and  goodly,  as  is  she 
Whose  I  am  all,  and  shall  till  that  I  deie, 
And  that  I  thus  am  hers,  dare  I  seie. 
That  thanked  be  the  high  worthinesse 
Of  love,  and  eke  thy  kinde  businesse. 

"  Thus  hast  thou  me  no  little  thing  iyeve. 

For  why  to  thee  obliged  be  for  aie, 

My  life,  and  why !  for  through  thine  heipe  I  live 

Or  els  dcdde  had  I  been  ago  many  a  day  :" 

And  with  that  wordc  doun  in  his  bed  he  lay. 

And  Pandarus  full  soberly  him  herde. 

Till  all  was  said,  and  tlian  he  him  answerde. 
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*<  My  dere  frende,  if  I  have  doen  fur  thee^ 
In  any  case,  God  wote  it  is  me  lefe. 
And  am  as  glad  as  man  may  of  it  be, 
Grod  helpe  me  so,  but  take  now  not  agrife, 
That  I  shall  saine,  beware  of  this  misehiefe, 
That  ther  as  now  thou  broght  art  to  thy  blis. 
That  thou  thy  selfe  lie  cause  it  not  to  mis. 

"  For  of  fortunes  sharpe  adversite, 
The  worst  kind  of  infortune  is  this, 
A  man  that  hath  been  in  prosperite. 
And  it  remember,  whan  it  passed  is. 
Thou  art  wise  inough,  forthy,  doe  not  amis, 
Be  not  to  rakell,  though  thou  sit  warme. 
For  if  thou  be,  certain  it  woU  thee  harms. 

"  Thou  art  at  ease,  and  hold  thee  well  therin. 
For  al  so  sure  as  redde  is  every  fire. 
As  ereat  a  crafte  is  to  kepe  well  as  win. 
Bridle  alway  well  thy  speach  and  thy  desire. 
For  worldly  joy  holdeth  not  by  a  wire, 
That  preveth  well,  it  brest  alday  su  ofte, 
For^y  neede  is  to  werken  with'  it  softe." 

(Quod  Troilus)  '^  I  hope,  and  God  to  fome, 
My  dcre  frende,  that  1  shall  so  me  here. 
That  in  my  gift  there  shall  nothing  been  lome, 
Ne  1  nill  not  rakle,  as  for  to  greven  here  ; 
It  needeth  not  this  matter  often  tere. 
For  wistest  thou  mine  herte  wel  Pandare, 
God  wote  of  this  thou  wouldest  lite  care." 

Tho  gan  he  tell  him  of  his  glad  night, 
And  whereof  first  his  herte  dradde,  and  how. 
And  saied  ^  Frende,  as  I  am  true  knight. 
And  by  that  faith  I  owe  to  God  and  you, 
I  had  it  never  halfe  so  bote  as  now. 
And  aie  the  more  that  desire  me  biteth 
To  love  her  best,  the  more  it  me  delitoth. 

**  I  n*ot  my  selfe  not  wisely,  what  it  is, 
But  nowe  I  feele  a  new  qutUite, 
Ye  all  another  than  I  did  er  this  :*' 
Pandare  answerd  and  saied  thus,  *'  that  he 
That  ones  may  in  Heaven  blisse  be. 
He  feeleth  other  waies  dare  I  lay, 
Than  thiike  time  he  first  heard  of  it  say." 

This  is  a  worde  for  all,  that  Troilus 

Was  never  ful  to  speke  of  this  mater^ 

And  for  to  praisen  unto  Pandarus 

The  bounte  of  his  right  lady  dere. 

And  Pandarus  to  thanke,  and  maken  chere^ 

This  tale  was  aie  span  newe  to  begin, 

Til  that  the  tale  departed  hem  a  twinne. 

Soone  after  this,  for  that  fortune  it  would. 
Yeomen  was  the  blisfuU  time  swete. 
That  Troilus  was  warned,  that  he  should. 
There  he  was  erst,  Creseide  his  lady  mete  : 
For  which  he  felt  his  herte  in  ioy  flete. 
And  faithfully  gan  all  the  gooaes  hery, 
And  let  see  now,  if  that  he  can  be  mery. 

And  holden  was  the  forme,  and  al  the  glse 
Of  her  comniing,  and  of  his  also. 
As  it  was  erst,  which  nedeth  nought  devise. 
But  plainly  to  theffect  right  for  to  go  : 
In  joy  and  surete  Pandarus  hem  two 
Abedde  brought,  whan  hem  both  lest, 
And  thus  they  ben  in  quiet  and  in  rest. 
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Naught  nedeth  it  to  you  sith  they  ben  met 
To  aske  at  me,  if  that  they  blithe  were. 
For  if  it  erst  was  well,  tho  was  it  bet 
A  thousand  folds,  this  nedeth  not  enquere : 
A  go  was  every  soxow  and  every  fere. 
And  both  y  wis  they  had,  and  so  they  wend. 
As  much  joy  as  hcorte  may  comprehend. 

This  n'b  na  litel  tfain^  of  for  to  sey, 
This  paaseth  every  wit  for  to  devise. 
For  eche  of  hem  gan  others  lust  obey, 
Felicite,  which  that  these  elerkes  wise 
Commenden  so,  ne  may  no  here  suflBse, 
This  joy  ne  may  not  ywritten  be  with  inke, 
This  paaseth  al  that  herte  may  bethinke. 


Bnt  anwrdayj  so  welaway  the  stound, 
Gan  for  to  aproche,  as  they  by  sisnes'  knew. 
For  which  hem  thought  felen  dethes  wound^ 
So  wo  was  hem,  thai  chaungen  gan  hir  hew 
And  day  they  gonnen  to  dispise  al  new, 
Galling  it  traitour,  envious  and  worse. 
And  bitterly  the  daies  light  tihey  corse. 

(Quod  Troilus)  **  Alas,  now  am  I  ware 
Thalf  irons,  and  tho  swifte  stedes  thre^ 
^^B^LlfigLdCTk^tcaifflrth  iba  Siuuisa  chare, 
Han  gon  some  by  pathe  in  dispite  of  me. 
And  maketh  it  so  sons  day  to  be. 
And  for  the  Snnne  him  hasten  thus  to  rise^ 
Ne  shall  I  never  don  him  sacrifice." 

Bnt  nedes  day  departe  hem  must  sone. 

And  whan  hir  speech  done  was,  and  hir  chere. 

They  twin  anon,  as  they  were  wont  to  done. 

And  setten  time  of  meting  eft  yfere : 

And  many  a  night  they  wrought  in  this  manors 

And  thus  fortune  a  time  ladde  in  joie 

Creseide,  and  eke  this  kinges  son  of  Troie. 

In  suffisannce,  in  blisse,  and  in  singings. 
This  Troilus  gan  all  his  life  to  lede, 
He  spendeth,  justeth,  and  maketh  feestings. 
He  geveth  ft«ely  oft,  and  chaunmUi  wede. 
He  helde  about  him  alway  out  of  drede 
A  world  of  folke,  as  come  him  well  of  kind. 
The  freshest  and  the  best  he  coulde  find. 

That  such  a  voice  was  of  him,  and  a  Steven, 
Throughout  the  world,  of  honour  and  largesse. 
That  it  up  rouge  unto  the  yate  of  Heven, 
And  as  in  love  he  was  in  such  gladnesse, 
That  in  his  herte  he  demed,  as  I  gesse, 
That  there  n*is  lover  in  this  world  at  ease. 
So  wel  as  he,  and  thus  gan  love  him  please. 

The  goodlihede  or  beaute,  which  the  kind. 

In  any  other  Uidy  had  ysette, 

Can  not  the  mountenaunce  of  a  gnat  unbind. 

About  his  herte,  of  al  Creseides  nette : 

He  was  so  narow  ymasked,  and  yknette, 

That  is  undon  in  any  maner  side. 

That  n*il  nat  ben,  for  ought  that  may  betide. 

And  by  the  bond  full  ofte  he  would  take 
This  Pandarus,  and  into  gardin  lede. 
And  such  a  feest,  and  such  a  processe  make 
Him  of  Creseide,  and  of  her  womanhede, 
And  of  her  beaute,  that  withouten  drede. 
It  was  an  Heven  his  wordes  for  to  here, 
And  than  he  woulde  sing  in  thU  manere : 
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^^J^Qve,  that  of  erth  and  sea  hatli  ^vemannoe, 
Xovc,  that  his  heeates  hath  ia  Heven  hie, 
Lcve,  that  with  an  holsome  aliaunce, 
Halte  people  joyued,  as  him  list  hem  gie^ 
Love,  that  knitteth  law  and  oompanie. 
And  couples  doth  in  vertue  for  to  dwell, 
Binde  this  accord,  that  I  have  told  and  telU 

^That,  thattheworldwithfaith,  which  thatisttoUe, 

Diverseth  so  his  staundes  according, 

That  elements  that  bethe  diacordable, 

Holden  a  bonde,  perpetually  during, 

That  Phebns  mote  his  rosy  day  forth  bring. 

And  that  the  Mone  hath  lordship  over  the  nights^ 

Al  this  doeth  Love,  aie  heried  be  his  mights. 

<*  That,  that  the  sea,  that  greedy  is  to  flowen, 
Constraineth  to  a  certaine  ende  so 
His  floodes,  that  so  fiercely  they  ne  growen 
To  drenchen  earth  and  all  for  evermo, 
And  if  jiui(  Love  aught  let  his  bridle  go, 
All  tEat  now  loveth  asonder  rinmld  lepe, 
And  lost  were  all,  that  Love  halt  now  to  hepe. 

'^  So  would  to  God,  that  authonr  is  of  kind. 
That  with  his  bond.  Love  of  his  vertue  list 
To  searchen  hertes  all,  and  fast  bind. 
That  from  his  bond  no  wight  the  wey  out  wist, 
And  hertes  cold,  hem  would  1  tiiat  hem  twist. 
To  maken  hem  love,  and  that  list  hem  aie  rew 
On  hertes  sore,  and  keep  hem  that  ben  trew." 

In  all  needes  for  the  townes  veEra-- 
He  was,  and  aye  the  first  in  armesdight, 

tAnd  certainely,  but  if  that  bookes  erre^ 
Save  Hector,  most  ydradde  of  any  wight, 
Aijd^tlua.e|iSEease  of  hardineasojuuLaugUt 
Qome  him  of  loxe,  his  ladies  thanke  to  win. 
That  altered  his  spirit  so  within. 

In  time  of  truce  on  hauking  would  he  ride. 

Or  els  hunt  bore,  beare,  or  lioun, 

The  small  beastes  let  he  gon  beside. 

And  whan  that  he  come  riding  into  the  toun. 

Full  oft  his  lady  from  her  window  doun. 

As  fresh  as  faucon,  comen  out  of  mue. 

Full  redely  was  him  goodly  to  salue. 

And  roost  of  love  and  vertue  was  his  speech, 
And  in  dispite  had  all  wretchednesse. 
And  doubtlesse  no  need  was  him  beseech 
To  honouren  hem  that  had  worthinesse. 
And  easen  hem  that  weren  in  distresse, 
And  glad  was  he,  if  any  wight  well  ferde 
That  lover  was,  whan  he  it  wist  or  herde. 

For  sooth  to  saine,  he  lost  held  every  wight, 
But  if  he  were  in  Loves  high  servise, 
[  meane  folke  that  aught  it  ben  of  right, 
And  over  all  this,  so  well  could  he  devise 
Of  sentement,  and  in  so  uncouth  wise 
All  his  array,  that  every  lover  thought. 
That  al  was  wel,  what  so  he  said  or  wrought. 

\nd  though  that  he  be  come  of  blood  roiall, 
Hira  list  of  pride  at  no  wight  for  to  chace, 
Benigne  he  was  to  ech  in  generall, 
For  which  he  gate  him  thank  in  everyplace  : 
Thus  wolde  Love,  yheried  by  his  grace. 
That  pride,  and  ire,  envie,  and  avarice, 
Jle  gon  to  file,  and  every  other  vice. 


Thou  lady  bright,  the  doughter  of  Diane, 
Thy  blind  and  winged  sen  eke  dan  Cupide, 
Ye  sustren  nine  eke,  that  by  Helicone 
In  hill  Pemaso,  listen  for  to  abide. 
That  ye  thus  ferre  han  deined  me  to  gide, 
1  can  no  more,  but  sens  that  ye  well  wend. 
Ye  heried  ben  for  aye  withouten  end. 

Through  you  have  I  said  fully  in  my  song 

Thefiect  and  joy  of  Troilus  servise. 

All  be  that  there  was  some  disease  amon^ 

As  mine  authour  listeth  to  devise, 

My  thirde  booke  now  end  I  in  this  wise. 

And  Troilus  in  lust  and  in  quiete. 

Is  with  Creseide  his  owne  nerte  swete. 
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But  all  too  little,  welaway  the  while 

Lasteth  such  joy,  ythonked  bee  Fortune, , 

That  seemeth  truest,  whan  she  vf^lTCegile, 

And  can  to  fooles  her  songe  entune. 

That  she  hem  hent,  that  blent,  traitor  commune : 

And  whan  a  wight  is  from  her  whele  ythrow. 

Than  laugheth  she,  and  niaketh  him  the  mowe. 

From  Troilus  she  gan  her  bright  face 
Away  to  writhe,  and  tooke  of  him  none  hede, 
And4awft-him  clene  out  of  his  ladies  gray. 
And  on  her  whele  she  set  up  Diomede, 
For  which  mine  herte  right  now  ginneth  blede;, 
And  now  my  pen  alas,  with  which  I  write, 
Quaketh  for  drede  of  that  I  must  endite. 

For  how  Creseide  Troilus  forsooke, 

Or  at  the  least,  how  that  she  was  unkind. 

Mote  henceforth  ben  matter  of  my  booke. 

As  writen  folk  through  which  it  is  in  mind, 

Alas,  that  they  should  ever  cause  find 

To  speake  her  hai*me,  and  if  they  on  her  lie, 

Ywis  hemselfe  should  have  the  villanie. 

0  ye  Herines,  nightes  doughters  three. 
That  endelesse  complaine  ever  in  paine, 
Megera,  Alecto,  and  eke  Tesiphonee, 
Thou  cruell  Mars  eke,  father  of  Quirine, 
This  ilke  fourth  booke  helpe  me  to  fine. 
So  that  the  loos,  and  love,  and  life  yfere 
Of  Troilus  be  fully  shewed  here. 


INCIPIT  LIBER  QUARTUa. 


LiGOiNQ  in  host,  as  I  have  said  ere  this, 
The  Greekes  strong,  about  Troy  toun, 
Befell,  that  whan  that  Phebus  shining  is 
Upon  the  breast  of  Hercules  Lion, 
That  Hector,  with  many  a  bold  baron, 
Cast  on  a  day  with  Greekes  for  to  fight. 
As  he  was  wont,  to  greve  hem  what  he  might. 

Not  I  how  long  or  short  it  was  bitwene 
This  purpose,  and  that  day  they  fighten  ment. 
But  on  a  day  well  ai'med  bright  and  sbene. 
Hector  and  many  a  worship  knight  out  went 
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With  speare  in  hondo,  and  big  bowes  bent, 
And  in  the  berde  withouten  lenger  lette, 
Uir  fomen  m  the  field  anone  hem  mette. 

The  loKge  day  with  speares  sharpe  ^ground, 
Witli  arrows,  dartes,  swerda,  and  maces  fell. 
They  fight,  and  bringen  hoi*8e  and  man  to  ground 
And  with  hir  axes  out  the  braines  quell, 
But  in  the  last  shoure,  sooth  to  tell, 
Thejblke  of  Tsoy  hem  seWen  B»iaialeden, 
ThaTwIth  the.wons^M  night  homa-they^fiedeu. 

At  whiche  day  was  taken  Anthenor, 
Maugre  Poliraidas,  or  Monesteo, 
Xantippe,  Sarpedon,  and  Palestinor, 
Polite,  or  eke  the  Troyan  dan  Rupheo, 
And  other  lasse  folke,  as  Phebuseo, 
So  that  for  harm  that  day  the  folk  of  Troy 
Dreden  to  lese  a  great  part  of  hir  joy. 

Of  Priamus  was  ^eve  at  Grekes  request 
A  thne  oftja^,  and  tho  they  gonnpn  tretfl. 
Hur  prisonei-s  fochaungen  most  and  lest, 
And  Tor  the  surplus  ycvfii  sommes  gveUt^ 
This  thing  anon  was  couth  in  every  strete. 
Both  in  th'assiege,  in  touue,  and  every  where, 
And  with  the  first  it  came  tojj^lcas  ere. 

Whan  Calcas  knew  this  treiise  should  hold 
In  oonsistorie  among  the  Greekeo  soone 
He  gan  in  thringe,  forth  with  lordes  old. 
And  set  him  there  as  he  was  wont  to  done. 
And  with  a  chaunged  face  hem  bade  a  boone 
For  love  of  Grod^  to  done  that  reverence. 
To  stinten  noise,  and  yeve  him  audience. 

Than  said  he  thus,  *^  Lo,  lordes  mine  I  was 
Troyan,  as  it  is  knowen  out  of  drede. 
And  if  that  you  remember,  I,  amjCalcas, 
That  alderfirst  yave  comfort  to  your  nede, 
And  tolde  well  howe  that  you  should  spede. 
For  dredelesse  through  you  shall  in  a  stound 
Ben  Troy  ybrent,  and  beaten  douu  to  ground. 

^  And  in  what  forme,  or  in  what  manner  yfif*e 
This  toun  to  sheud,  and  all  your  lust  atcheve, 
Ye  have  ere  this  well  lierde  me  devise  : 
This  know  ye  my  lordes,  as  I  leve, 
And  for  the  Greekes  weren  me  so  leve, 
I  came  my  selfe  in  my  proper  persoiie 
To  teach  in  this  how  you  was  best  to  done. 

**  Having  unto  my  treasour,  ne  my  rent, 
Right  no  regard  in  respect  of  your  ease, 
Thus  all  my  good  I  left,  and  to^you  went^ 
Wening  in  tills  you  loraes  for  to  please. 
But  all  that  losse  ne  doth  me  no  disease, 
I  vouchsafe,  as  wisely  have  I  joy, 
For  you  to  lese  all  that  I  have  in  Troy. 

"  Save^ofja  doughter  that  lleft,  aUs, 
Sleeping  at  home,  whan  out  of  Troy  I  stert, 

0  Sterne,  0  cruell  father  that  I  was. 
How  might  I  have  in  that  so  hard  an  hei*te  ! 
Alas,  that  I  ne  had  brought  her  in  my  shert, 
For  Borow  of  which  I  wol  nat  live  to  morow. 
But  if  ye  lordes  rew  upon  my  sorow. 

"  For  beeanso  that  I  saw  no  time  ere  now 
Her  to  deliver,  iche  holden  have  my  pees. 
But  now  or  never,  if  that  it  like  you, 

1  may  her  have  right  now  doubtleec : 


0  heipe  and  grace,  among  all  this  preea, 
Rew  on  this  old  caitife  in  distresse, 
Sith  I  through  you  have  all  this  hevinesse. 

<<  Ye  have  now  caught,  and  fettred  in  prison 

Troyans  enow,  and  if  your  wiUes  be. 

My  child  with  one  may  have  redemption. 

Now  for  the  love  of  God,  and  of  bounte. 

One  of  so  fele  alas,  so  yefe  him  me  : 

What  need  were  it  this  praier  for  to  weme, 

Sith  ye  shuU  have  both  folk  and  toun  as  yerue. 

«  On  perill  of  my  life  I  shall  nat  lie, 
Apollo  hath  me  told  full  faithfully, 

1  have  eke  found  by  astronomic, 
By  sort,  and  by  augurie  truely. 
And  dare  well  say  the  time  is  fast  by. 
That  fire  and  flambe  on  all  the  toun  shall  8pred« 
And  thus  shall  Troy  turne  to  ashen  dede. 

'*  For  certame,  Phebus  and  Neptunus  both, 
That  makeden  the  walles  of  the  toun, 
Ben  with  the  folke  of  Troy  alway  so  wroCh, 
That  they  woll  bring  it  to  confusioim 
Right  in  despite  of  king  Laomedoun, 
Because  he  nolde  paien  hem  hir  hire. 
The  tonne  of  Troy  shall  ben  set  on  firo.*' 

Tellinff  his  tale  alwav  this  olde  grey. 
Humble  in  his  speecn  and  looking  eke, 
/The  salte  teares  from  his  eyen  twey, 
f  Full  faste  ronnen  doune  by  either  chekc, 
^So  long  he  gan  of  succour  hem  beseke, 
That  for  to  heale  him  of  his  sorowes  sore. 
They  ^ave  him  Antenor  wlthttnten  mon 

But  who  was  glad  enough,  but  Calcas  tho. 
And  of  this  thing  full  soone  his  nodes  leide 
On  hem  that  shoulden  for  the  treatise  go 
And  hem  for  Antenor  full  ofte  preide, 
TaJmngenJipipe  k[n£  T[boaa  and  Creseidp, 
And  whan  Priam  his  safegar^e  sent, 
Th'embassadours  to  Troy  strdght  they  went. 

The  cause  I  told  of  hir  comming,  the  old 
Priam  the  king,  full  soone  in  generall. 
Let  here  upon  his  parliment  hold. 
Of  which  th'effect  rehearsen  you  I  shall : 
Th'embassadours  ben  answerde  for  final!, 
The  eschaunge  of  prisoners,  and  all  this  nede 
Hem  liketli  well,  and  forth  in  they  procede. 

This^roilua^was.  prfiacPl  i|i  thfi  plftoe,. 
ien  asked  was  for  Antenor  Creseide, 
For  which  full  sone  chaungen  gan  his  face. 
As  he  that  with  tho  wordes  well  nigh  deide, 
But  nathelesse  he  no  word  to  it  seide. 
Lest  men  should  his  affection  espie, 
With  nutnnes  herte  he  gan  his  sorowes  drie. 

And  full  of  anguish  and  of  gresly  drede. 
Abode  what  other  lords  would  to  it  sey, 
And  if  they  would  graunt,  as  God  forbede, 
^  Th'eschange  of  her,  than  tiiought  he  thinges  twoy : 
>  First,  how  to  save  her  honour,  and  what  wey 
I    He  might  best  th'eschaunge  of  her  withstond, 
\  Full  fast  he  cast  how  all  this  might  stond. 

Love  him  made  all  prest  to  done  her  bidr. 
And  rather  dien  than  she  should  go. 
But  Pfff^^^n  a^id  hinti  *>!>  ^^t*  ^%^bjk^^  > 
**  TlTl^Vkltevk  niWMWftt  q&\l«s  ^i»X  ^m^ 
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Lest  for  thy  werke  she  would  be  thy  fo, 
And  saine,  that  through  thy  medling  is  yblow 
Your  brother  love,  there  it  waa  not  erst  know." 

For  which  he  gan  detiberen  for  the  best. 
And  though  the  lordes  would  that  she  went. 
He  would  let  hem  graunt  what  hem  lest, 
And  tell  his  lady  first  what  that  they  ment, 
And  whan  that  she  had  said  him  her  entent, 
Thereafter  would  he  worken  also  blive, 
Tho  all  the  world  ayen  it  wolde  strive. 

Hector,  which  tliat  well  the  Greekes  herd. 
For  Antenor  how  they  would  have  Creeeide, 
^6an  it  withstond,  and  soberly  answerd  : 
■    "^  Sirs,  she  n'is  no  prisoner,"  (he  seide) 
**  I  n*ot  on  you  who  that  this  charge  leide. 
But  on  my  part,  ye  may  eftsoones  hem  tell, 
^[&lUAns^ere  np  w9jii$a^for  to  sell." 

The  noise  of  people  up  stert  than  atones, 

As  brimme  as  blase  of  straw  yset  on  fire, 

For  infortoue  it  would  for  the  nones. 

They  shoolden  hir  confusion  desire  :  [enspire 

"Hector,"  (quod  they)  <»what  ghost  may  you 

This  woman  thus  to  shild,  and  done  us  leee 

Dan  Antenore,  a  wrong  way  now  ye  chese. 

"  That  is  so  wise,  and  eke  so  bold  baroun. 
And  we  have  need  of  folke,  as  men  noay  see, 
He  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  this  toun  : 
O  Hector,  lette,  my  fantasies  bee, 
A)  king  Priam,"  (quod  they)  "thus  segge  wee, 
(  That  all  our  voice  is  to  forgone  Creseide," 
\Ajid  to  deliver  Antenor  they  preide. 

O  Juvenall  lord,  true  is  thy  sentence. 
That  little  wenen  folke  what  is  to  yeme, 
That  they  ne  finden  in  hir  desire  offence. 
For  cloud  of  errour  ne  lette  hem  disceme 
What  best  is,  and  lo,  here  ensample  as  yeme  . 
These  folke  desiren  now  deliverance 
Of  Antenor,  that  brought  hem  to  mischaunce. 

For  he  was  after  traitour  to  the  toun 
Of  Troy  alas,  they  quitte  him  out  to  rathe, 
O  nice  world,  so  thy  discretioun, 
Creseide,  which  that  never  did  hem  scathe, 
Shall  now  no  lenger  in  her  hli»se  bathe. 
But  Antonor,  he  shall  come  home  to  toun. 
And  she  shall  out,  thus  said  hecre  and  lioun. 

For  which  delibei'ed  was  by  parliment, 
For  Antenor  lo  yeelden  oiit  Ci*eseide, 
And  it  pronounced  by  the  president. 
Though  that  Hector  nay  full  oft  praid, 
And  finally,  what  wight  that  it  withpaid. 
It  was  for  naught,  it  must  ben,  and  should, 
For  substaunce  of  the  parliment  it  would. 

Departed  out  of  the  parliment  echone, 
Tins  Troilus,  without  wordes  nio. 
Unto  his  cljamber  spedde  him  fast  alone, 
But  if  it  were  a  man  of  his  or  two. 
The  which  he  bad  out  faste  for  to  go, 
Because  he  would  ^Icpen,  as  he  said. 
And  hastely  upon  his  bcdde  him  laid. 

And  as  in  wintai^  leaves  ben  biraft 

Ech  after  other,  till  trees  be  bare. 

So  that  there  nMs  but  barke  and  branch  ylaft, 

Li/ho  Troilus,  biraft  of  ech  welfare, 


Ybounden  in  the  bhicke  bsrke  of  care, 
Dbposed  wode  out  of  his  witte  to  breide, 
So  sore  him  sato  the  chaunging  of  Creseide. 

He  rist  him  up,  and  every  dnre  he  shette. 
And  window  eke,  and  tho  this  sorrowfoll  maa 
Upon  his  beddes  side  doune  him  sette. 
Full  like  a  dead  image,  pale  and  wan. 
And  in  his  breast  the  heaped  wo  began 
Out  brust,  and  he  to  worken  in  this  wise 
In  his  woodnesse,  as  I  sliail  you  devise. 


Light  as  the  wilde  bull  beginnel 
tow  here,  now  there,  iclarted  to  the  herte. 
And  of  his  death  roreth,  in  complaining. 
Right  so  gan  he  about  the  chamber  stort. 
Smiting  his  breast  aye  with  his  fistes  smert. 
His  head  to  the  wall,  his  bc»dy  to  the  ground. 
Full  oft  he  swapt,  himselven  to  confound. 

His  eyen  two  for  pity  of  his  herte 
Out  stremeden  as  swift  as  welles  twey, 
The  highe  sobb^  of  his  sorrowes  smert 
His  speech  him  reft,  unnethes  might  he  se^-, 
**  O  death  ahis,  why  n'ilt  thou  do  me  dey  ! 
Accursed  be  that  day  which  that  nature 
Shope  me  to  ben  a  lives  creature.*' 

But  after  whan  the  fury  and  all  the  rage 
Which  that  his  heart  twist,  and  fast  threat. 
By  length  of  time  somewhat  gan  assuage. 
Upon  his  bed  he  laid  him  doun  to  rest. 
But  tho  begon  his  teares  more  out  to  brest. 
That  wonder  is  the  body  may  suffise 
To  halfe  this  wo,  which  that  I  you  devise. 

Than  said  he  thus  :  "  For^un^^alas^he  while 
What  have  1  done  1  what  have  I  llltfy  :rgiU  f 
"How  niightest  thou  for  routhe  me  begile  ! 
Is  there  no  grace  !  and  shall  1  thus  be  spilt ! 
Shall  thus  Creseide  away  fur  that  thou  wilt  ! 
Alas,  how  mightest  thou  in  thine  herte  find 
To  ben  to  me  thus  cruell  and  unkind  1 

" Have  I  theenat  honoured  all  my  li^ve, 
ASJi^avfeW  woteat,  ab\>ve  the  GTods  all  ! 
WTiy  Witt  Oreu  me  fi*o  joy  thus  deprive  ? 

0  Troilus,  what  may  men  now  thee  call. 
But  wretoh  of  wretches,  out  of  honour  fall 
Into  misery,  in  which  1  woll  bewaile 
Creseide  alas,  till  that  the  breath  me  faile. 

"  Alas,  Fortune,  if  that  my  life  injoy      \/ 
[Displeased  had  unto  thy  foule  en  vie,  -, 

]Why  ne  haddest  thou  my  father  king  of  Tn>y 
Biraft  the  life,  or  done  my  brethren  die,  \ 

Or  slaine  my  sclfe,  that  thus  complaine  and  eric  I 

1  combre  world,  that  may  of  nothing  serve. 
But  ever  dye,  and  never  fully  sterve. 


^ 


\ 


**  If  that  Creseide  alone  were  me  laft, 

Naught  raught  I  whider  thou  woldest  me  8terv>, 

And  her  alas,  tlinn  hast  thou  me  b}  raft  : 

But  everraoi-c,  lo,  this  is  thy  manere. 

To  reve  a  wight  that  most  is  to  him  derc, 

To  preve  in  that  thy  giei-full  violence  : 

Thus  am  I  lost,  there  helpeth  no  defence. 


(( 


0  very  Lord,  0  Love,  0  God  alas. 
That  knowest  best  mine  herte  and  al  my  though:. 
What  shal  my  sorowfuil  life  done  in  this  ca«a, 

boujjht. 


If  I  forgo  that  I  so  dcre  huv< 
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Sens  ye  Creseiae  and  me  have  fully  brought 
Into  your  grace,  and  botli  our  bertes  sealed. 
How  may  ye  suffer  alas,  it  be  repealed  I 

**  What  I  may  dune,  I  shal  while  I  may  dare 
On  live,  in  turment  and  in  cruell  paine. 
This  infortune,  or  this  disaventure. 
Alone  as  I  was  borne  I  woll  complaine, 
Ne  never  woll  I  seene  it  shine  or  raine. 
But  end  I  woll  as  Edippe  in  derkenesse 
My  sorrowfuU  life,  and  dien  in  distresse. 

«  O  wpry  yhnut-  that  errest  to  and  fro, 
~wiiy  nilt  thou  Aien  out  of  the  wofullest 
Body,  that  ever  might  on  grounde  go  I 
Q  g^'nlft^  Inrkinpr  in  this  wofuil  neste, 
Fly  forthout  mine  herte,  and  let  it  breste, 
^H.Hjtiw  jiHwy  ^"'^'^id**  thy  ^*^y  '^'"^j 
Thy  right  pUce  is  now  no  lenger  here. 

**  Oj«rofulLfiifin-tott>>  •ens  your  disport 
Waslill  to  seene  Creseides  eyen  bright, 
What  shall  ye  done,  but  for  my  discomfort 
Stoden  for  naught,  and  wepen  out  your  sight, 
Sens  she  is  queint,  that  wont  was  you  to  light, 
In  veine  from  this  forth  have  I  eyen  twey 
Yformed,  sens  yuur  vertue  is  awey. 

'*  0  my  Creyide.  0  lady  soveraine 
01  this  worull  soule  that  thus  crieth, 
Who  shall  now  yeven  comfort  to  thy  paine  t 
Alas,  no  wight,  but  whan  mine  herte  dieth. 
My  spirit,  which  that  so  unto  you  hieth, 
Receive  in  gree,  for  that  shall  aye  you  serve, 
Forthy  no  force  is,  though  the  body  sterve. 


« 


;  that  high  upon  the  whele 
Ben  sette  of  Fortune  in  good  aventnre, 
Grod  lene  that  ye  finded  aye  love  of  stele. 
And  long  mote  your  life  in  joy  endure. 
But  whan  ye  comen  by  my  sepulture, 
Remembreth  that  your  fellow  resteth  there^ 
For  I  loved  eke,  though  I  unworthy  were. 

K  n  ftM  ^ni^^ifii^^y^  Mid  miglivcd  inan, 

*^Tlfil>T1  1  FTti"",  n^Ti*,  *"^nt  rilri  >hff^ 

To  benaBreek,  sens  thou  art  borne  Trojan  I 

0  Caleas,  which  that  wolt  my  bane  be, 

(n  cursed  time  was  thou  borne  for  me. 

As  would  blissfull  Jove  for  his  joy. 

That  I  thee  had  where  I  would  in  Troy." 

A  thousand  sighes  hotter  than  the  glede, 
Out  of  his  breast,  each  after  other  went, 
Medled  with  plaint  new,  his  wo  to  fede. 
For  which  his  wofuil  teares  never  stent, 
And  shortly  so  his  sorowes  him  to  rent. 
And  woxe  so  mate,  that  joy  or  pennaunce 
He  feeleth  none,  but  lietb  in  a  traunce. 

Pandare,  which  that  in  the  parliment 
•  itWIteaTd  what  every  lord  and  burgess  seid. 
And  how  full  graunted  was  by  one  assent. 
For  Antenor  to  yelden  out  Creseid  : 
Gan  well  nigh  wood  out  of  his  wit  to  breid, 
So  that  for  wo  he  niste  what  he  men^ 
But  in  a  rage  to  Troilus  he  went. 

A  certaine  knight,  that  for  the  time  kept 
The  chamber  dure,  undid  it  hira  anone. 
And  Pandare,  that  full  tenderly  wept. 
Into  the  derke  chamber  as  still  at  stone. 


Toward  the  bedde  gan  softly  to  gone, 
So  confuse,  that  he  n'ist  what  to  say, 
For  very  wo,  his  wit  was  nigh  away. 

And  with  ehere  and  looking  all  to  tome. 

For  sorow  of  this,  and  with  his  anncs  fulden, 

He  stood  this  wofuil  Troilus  beforue. 

And  on  his  pitous  face  he  gan  beholden, 

But  so  oft  ekn  his  herte  oolden. 

Seeing  his  friend  in  wo,  whose  heavincsse 

His  herte  slough,  as  thought  him  for  distresses 

This  wofuil  wight,  this  Troilus  that  felt 
His  friend  Pandare  yeomen  him  to  see, 
Gan  as  the  snow  ayenst  the  Sunne  melt. 
For  which  this  wofuU  Pandare  of  pite 
Gan  for  to  weepe  as  tenderly  as  he  : 

tAnd  speeehlesse  thus  ben  these  ilke  twey. 
That  neither  might  for  sorow  o  word  sey. 

But  at  the  last,  this  wofuil  Troilus, 

Nigh  dead  for  smert,  gan  bresten  out  to  rore. 

And  with  a  sorro^fuU  noise  he  said  thus 

Among  his  sobbes  and  his  sighes  sore, 

"  Lo,  Pandare  I  am  dead  wiuiouten  more, 

Hast  thou  not  heard  at  parliament,"  he  seide, 

**  For  Antenor  how  lost  is  my  Creseide  I" 

This  Pandare  full  dead  and  pale  of  hew. 
Full  pitously  answerde,  and  said,  **  Yes, 
As  wisely  were  it  false  as  it  is  trew. 
That  I  have  heard,  and  wote  all  how  it  is, 
O  mercy  God,  who  would  have  trowed  thin, 

a  Who  would  have  wend,  that  in  so  little  a  throw 
Fortune  our  joy  would  have  overthrow. 

**  For  in  this  world  there  is  no  ereatore, 
As  to  my  dome,  that  ever  saw  mine 
Straunger  than  this,  through  case  or  avcnture. 
But  who  may  all  eschne  or  all  devine, 

"      woyldp  fprthy  I  thus  define  i 
Nfljrust  no  wight  to  find  in  Fortune 
'^yeproperty,  lier  y  VfWI  MB  6ommime. 

**  But  tell  me  this,  why  thou  art  now  so  nmd 
To  sorrowen  thus,  why  list  thou  in  this  wi»e. 
Sens  thy  desire  all  holy  hast  thou  had. 
So  that  by  right  it  ought  inough  suflise. 
But  I  that  never  felt  in  my  servise 
A  friendlv  chore  or  lookinc  of  an  eie. 
Let  me  tnus  wepe  and  wailen  till  I  dio. 

,  <*  And  over  al  this,  as  tliou  wel  west  thy  selve, 
Thiaioime  is  full  of  ladies  iill,  about^ 
And  to  my  dome,  fairer  than  such  twelve 
As  ever  she  was,  shal  I  finden  in  some  ruut, 
Ye  one  or  twev,  withouten  any  dout : 
Forthy  be  glade  mine  owne  dere  brother, 
Ulfihe  be  lost,  we  shall  recover  aaotheTf 

**  What  Gk>d  forbid  alway  that  ech  pleasaiince 
In  o  thing  were,  and  in  none  other  wight, 
If  one  can  sing,  another  can  well  dauncc. 
If  this  be  goodly,  she  is  glad  and  light. 
And  this  is  faire,  and  that  can  good  aright, 
Ech  for  his  vertue  holden  is  for  dere, 
Both  heroner  and  faucon  for  rivers. 

**  And  eke  as  writ  Zansis,  that  was  full  wise. 
The  new  love  out  chaseth  oft  the  old : 
And  upon  new  case  lieth  new  avise, 
Thinke  eke  thy  selfe  to  sa,^«A.  VB\>&o«3i^\v^^« 
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Such  fire  by  processe  shall  of  kind  cold. 

For  sens  it  is  but  oasuell  pleasaunce. 

Some  case  shall  put  it  out  of  remembraimce. 

^  For  also  sure  as  day  oommeth  after  night, 

The  newe  love,  laboor  or  other  wo. 

Or  eles  selde  seeing  of  a  wight, 

Done  old  affections  all  overgo. 

And  for  thy  part,  thou  shalt  have  one  of  tlio 

To  abredge  with  thy  bitter  paines  smart, 

Abegicej^  her  shaUdriye  ^er  ogJLftf  herte.** 

f  These  wordes  saied  he  for  the  nones  all 
To  hdpe  his  friend,  least  he  for  sorow  deide, 
For  doubtlesse  to  doen  his  wo  to  fall, 
^  He  ranght  nat  what  unthrift  that  he  seide  : 
f  'But  Troilns  that  nigh  for  sorrow  deide, 
Tooke  little  hede  of  all  that  ever  he  meat, ' 
One^ire  it  heud,  at  the  ol 


^ 


But  at  the  last  he  answerd,  and  said,  ^  Friend, 
This  lechemlt,  or  healed  thus  to  be. 
Were  well  fitting,  if  that  I  were  a  fiend. 
To  traien  a  wight,  that  true  is  unto  me, 
I  pray  God  let  this  oounsaile  never  ythe. 
But  doe  me  rather  sterve  anon  right  here, 
Ere  thus  I  doen,  as  thou  me  wouldest  lore. 

^  She  that  I  serve  ywis,  what  so  thou  sey, 
To  whom  mine  herte  enhabite  is  bv  right, 
^  Shall  have  me  holy  hers,  till  that  I  dey. 
For  Pandarus,  sens  I  have  trouth  her  hight, 
I  woU  nat  ben  untrue  for  no  wight. 
But  as  her  man  I  woU  aye  live  and  sterve, 
And  never  none  other  creature  serve. 

<*  And  there  thou  saiest  thou  shalt  as  fau*  find 
As  she,  let  be,  make  no  comparison. 
To  creature  yformed  here  by  kind, 

0  leve  Pandare,  in  conclusion, 

1  woll  nat  been  of  thino  opinion 
Touching  all  this,  for  which  I  thee  beseecii. 

So  hold  thy  peace,  thou  sleest  me  with  thy  si>ecch. 

<*  Thoa  biddest  me  I  should  love  another 

All  freshly  new,  and  let  Creseide  go. 

It  lithe  nat  in  my  power,  leve  brother. 

And  though  I  might,  yet  would  I  nat  do  so, 

But  canst  thou  pUien  raket  to  and  fro, 

\ettle  in  dock  out,  now  this,  now  that,  Paudarc! 

Now  foule  fall  her  for  thy  wo  that  care. 

<*  Thou  farest  eke  by  me  Pandarus, 

As  he,  that  whan  a  wight  is  wo  bigon, 

lie  commeth  to  him  apace,  and  saith  right  thus, 

<  Thinke  not  on  smart,  and  thou  shalt  feele  none,' 

Thou  maiest  me  first  transmewen  in  a  stone, 

And  reve  me  my  passions  all, 

Or  thou  so  lightly  doe  my  wo  to  lall. 

'*  The  death  may  well  out  of  my  brest  depart 
The  life,  so  long  may  this  sorow  mine  : 
But  fro  my  soule  sliall  Creseides  dart 
Out  nevermore,  but  doune  with  Proserpine 
Whan  I  am  dead,  I  woU  won  in  pint*, 
And  there  I  woll  eternally  complain 
My  wo,  and  how  that  twinned  be  we  twain. 

*'■  Thou  hast  here  made  an  argument  full  fine. 
How  that  it  should  lasse  paine  be 
Creseide  to  forgone,  for  she  was  mine, 
And  Urcd  in  ease  and  in  felicite : 


Why  gabbest  thou,  tliat  saidest  unto  me. 
That  him  is  wors  that  is  fro  wele  ithi-ow. 
Than  he  had  erst  none  of  that  wele  know  ! 

**  But  tel  me  now,  sen  that  thee  thinketh  so  light 
To  chaungen  so  in  love  aye  to  and  fro. 
Why  hast  thou  nat  doen  busily  thy  might 
To  chaungen  her,  that  doth  thee  all  thy  wo  ! 
Why  nilt  thou  let  her  fro  thine  herte  go  I 
Why  nilt  thou  love  another  lady  swete. 
That  may  thine  herte  setten  in  quiete  t 

<*  If  thou  hast  had  in  love  aye  yet  mischance. 
And  canst  it  not  out  of  thine  herte  drive, 
I  that  lived  in  lust  and  in  pleasance 
With  her,  as  much  as  creature  on  live. 
How  would  I  that  foryet,  and  that  so  blive  ! 
O  where  hast  thou  ben  hid  so  long  in  mew. 
Thou  canst  so  well  and  formeliche  aigew. 

<*  Nay  God  wot,  naught  worth  is  al  thy  rede. 
For  which,  for  what  that  ever  may  b^all, 
Withouten  wordes  mo  I  woll  ben  dede  : 
.  JM^Mith,  that  ender  art  of  sorrowes  all. 
Come  now,  sens  I  so  oft  after  thee  call. 
For  sely  is  that  death,  sooth  for  to  saine. 
That  oft  ydeped,  oommeth  and  endeth  paine. 

**  Well  wote  I,  while  my  life  was  in  quiete. 
Ere  thou  me  slue,  I  would  have  yeven  liire. 
But  now  U^  jQonuning^  igjitme  so  swete, 
Tfiat  in  tbi9.  world  I  nothing  so  desire  : 

0  l^th,  sens  with  this  soroW^t'lun  a  fire, 
^Thoii  either  do  me  anone  in  teares  drench. 

Or  with  thy  cold  stroke  mine  herte  queuclu 

**  Sens  that  thou  slaiest  so  fele  in  sundry  wise 

Ayenst  hir  will,  unpraied  day  and  night. 

Doe  me  at  my  request  this  servise. 

Deliver  now  the  world,  so  doest  thou  right. 

Of  me  that  am  the  wofuUest  wight 

That  ever  was,  for  time  is  that  I  sterve. 

Sens  in  this  world  of  right  naught  do  I  serve.^' 

This  Troilns  in  teares  gan  distill 
As  licour  out  of  allambike  full  fast. 
And  Pandarus  gan  hold  his  tongue  still. 
And  to  the  ground  his  eyen  downe  he  ca&t. 
But  nathelesse,  thus  thought  he  at  last, 
*'  What  parde,  rather  than  my  fellow  dey. 
Yet  shall  I  somewhat  moi*e  unto  him  sey." 

And  said,  ^  Friend,  sens  thou  hast  such  distresss^ 
And  sens  thee  list  mine  argumentes  blame. 
Why  n'ilt  thy  selven  helpe  doen  redresse, 
And  with  thy  manhood  letten  all  this  game. 
Go  ravish  her,  ne  canst  thou  not  for  shame  ! 
And  either  let  her  out  of  tonne  fare. 
Or  hold  her  still,  and  leave  thy  nice  fare. 

"  Art  thou  in  Troy,  and  hast  non  hardiment 
To  take  a  wight,  whiche  that  loveth  thee. 
And  would  her  selven  been  of  thine  assent. 
Now  is  nat  this  a  nice  vanite  t 
Rise  up  anon,  and  let  this  weeping  be, 
And  sith  thou  art  a  roan,  for  in  this  hour 

1  woll  been  dead,  or  she  shall  ben  our." 

To  this  answerde  him  Troilus  full  soft. 
And  saied,  •*  Ywis,  roy  leve  brother  dere. 
All  this  have  I  my  selfe  yet  thought  full  eft. 
And  more  thin^r  than  thou  devisest  here. 
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But  why  this  thing  is  lafl,  thou  shalt  wel  here^ 
And  whan  thou  hast  me  yeven  audience. 
Thereafter  mayst  thou  tell  all  thy  sentence. 

**  First,  sin  thou  west  this  toun  hath  al  this  werre 

For  ravishing  of  women  so  by  might, 

It  should  not  been  suffred  me  to  erre, 

As  it  stont  now,  ne  done  so  great  unrishi, 

I  should  have  also  blame  of  every  wight, 

My  fathers  graunt  if  that  I  so  witlistood. 

Sens  she  is  chaunged  for  the  tounes  good. 

^  ^  J  have  eke  thought,  so  it  were  her  assent. 
To  Aske  her  of  my  father  of  his  grace. 
Than  thinke  I,  this  were  her  accusement. 
Sens  well  I  wot  I  may  her  nat  purchace^ 
'"or  sens  my  father  in  so  high  a  place 
As  parliment,  hath  her  escmumge  ensealed, 
~~e  n'ill  for  me  his  letter  be  repealed. 


\ 


/**  Yet  drede  I  most  her  herte  to  pertnrbe 
With  violence,  if  I  doe  such  a  game, 
For  if  I  would  it  openly  disturbe, 
It  must  be  disclaunder  to  her  name, 

^Aud  me  were  lever  die  than  her  diffame. 
As  n'old  God,  but  I  should  have 
Her  honour,  lever  than  my  life  to  save. 

"  Thus  am  I  lost,  fur  aught  that  I  can  see. 
For  oertaine  is  that  I  am  her  knight^ 
I  must  lier  honour  lever  have  than  me 
In  every  case,  as  lover  ought  of  right. 
Thus  am  I  with  desire  and  reason  twight: 
Desire  for  to  disturben  her  me  redeth. 
And  reason  n'ill  not,  so  mine  herte  dredetli." 

Thus  weeping,  that  he  could  never  cease. 
He  said,  **  Alas,  how  shall  I  wretehe  fare, 
For  well  fele  I  alway  my  love  encrease, 
And  hope  is  laase  and  lasse  Pandare, 
Encreasen  eke  the  causes  of  my  care. 
So  welaway,  why  n'ill  mine  herte  brest. 
For  as  in  love  there  is  but  little  rest." 

Pandare  answerde,  *'  Friend  thou  ma}*st  for  nic 

Done  as  thee  list,  but  had  I  it  so  bote, 

\nd  thine  estate,  she  should  go  with  me, 

/ho  all  this  toun  cried  on  this  thing  by  note, 

I  n'old  set  at  all  tliat  noise  a  grote, 

For  whan  men  have  cried,  than  wol  they  rouii. 

Eke  wonder  last  but  nine  deies  never  in  toun. 

■ 

f  **  Devine  not  in  reason  aye  so  deepe, 
Ne  curtesly,  but  heliie  thy  selfe  anone. 
Bet  is  that  other  than  thy  eelven  wepe. 
And  namely,  sens  ye  two  ben  al  one. 
Rise  up,  for  by  mine  head  she  shall  not  gone, 
And  rather  ben  in  blame  a  little  yfouud, 
riian  sterve  here  as  a  gnat  withouten  wound. 
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^  It  is  no  shame  unto  you,  ne  no  vice, 
Her  to  withholden,  that  ye  luveth  most, 
Peraventure  she  might  hold  thee  for  nice. 
To  letten  her  go  thus  unto  the  Grekes  hoste. 
Think  eke  Fortune,  as  well  thy  selven  woste, 
Helpeth  bardie  man  unto  bis  emprise, 
And  weiveth  wretches  for  hir  cowardise. 

"  And  though  thy  lady  would  alite  her  greve. 
Thou  shalt  thy  self  thy  peace  hereafter  make. 
But  as  to  me  oertaine  I  cannot  leve, 
Vhat  she  would  it  as  now  for  evill  take. 


Why  should  than  for  feare  thine  fierte  quake, 
Thinke  how  Paris  hath,  that  is  thy  brother, 
A  love,  and  why  shal  thou  not  have  another  t 

''And  Troilus,  o  thing  I  dare  thee  swer. 
That  if  Creseide,  which  that  is  thy  lefe. 
Now  loveth  thee,  as  well  as  thou  dost  her, 
God  helpe  me  so,  she  nill  not  take  a  grefe. 
Though  thou  do  bote  anon  in  this  miachefe. 
And  3  she  wilneth  fro  thee  for  to  passe, 
Than  is  she  false,  so  love  her  well  the 


**  Forthv,  take  herte,  and  think  right  as  a  knight, 
33l£ftngh  ltt3aJaJ>i!Qkgn  j|l<hijr.e.YfiqL  Jay, 
Kith  now  somwhat  thy  courage  and  thy  might. 
Have  mercie  on  thy  selfe  for  any  awe^ 
Let  not  this  wretched  wo  thine  herte  gnawe. 
But  manly  set  the  world  on  sixe  and  seven. 
And  if  thou  die  a  martir,  go  to  Heaven. 

**  I  woll  my  selfe  ben  with  thee  at  this  dede, 
Though  I  and  all  my  kin  upon  a  stound. 
Should  in  a  strete,  as  dogs,  liggen  dede. 
Through  girt  with  many  a  blomlie  wound,  ' 
In  every  case  I  woll  a  friend  be  found. 
And  if  thee  listeth  here  sterven  as  a  wretch. 
Adieu,  the  devill  sj)eede  him  that  retch." 

This  Troilus  gan  with  tho  wordes  quicken, 
And  saied,  **  Friend,  graunt  mercie,  I  assent. 
But  certainly,  thou  niayst  nat  so  roe  pricken, 
Ne  paine  none  ne  may  roe  so  torment, 
That  for  no  case  it  is  not  mine  entent. 
At  shorte  wordes,  though  I  dien  should. 
To  ravishen  her,  but  if  her  selfe  it  would.*' 

«  Why,  so  mean  I"  (quod  Pandarus)  <*  al  this  laj 
But  tell  me  than,  hast  thou  her  well  assaid. 
That  sorowest  thus  f*  and  he  answerde  him  **  Nay.** 
•<  Wherof  art  thou"(auod  Pandare) « than  dismaid, 
That  noste  not*  that  sne  woll  ben  evill  apaid 
To  ravishen  her,  sens  thou  hast,  not  ben  there. 
But  if  that  Jove  told  it  in  thine  eare  t 

**  Forthy,  rise  up  as  naught  ne  were,  anoof « 
.  And  wash  iKy  face,  andto~the  kingjjinn  w—d. 
Or  he  may  wondren  whider  thou  art  gone. 
Thou  must  with  wisdome  him  and  other  blend. 
Or  upon  case  he  mav  after  thee  send 
Or  tliou  beware,  and  shortly  brother  dere 
Be  glad,  and  let  me  werke  in  this  roattere. 

''  For  I  shall  sliape  it  so,  that  sikeriy 
Thou  shalt  this  night  somtime  in  some  manere 
Come  speaken  with  thy  ladie  prively. 
And  by  her  wordes  eke,  as  by  her  cherc. 
Thou  shalt  full  soone  aperceive  and  well  here 
Of  her  entent,  and  in  this  case  the  best, 
And  fare  now  well,  for  in  this  point  I  rest." 

The  swifte  fame,  whiche  that  fals  thinges 
Equall  reporteth,  like  tlie  thinges  true. 
Was  throghout  Troy  yfled,  with  prest  winges^ 
Fro  man  to  roan,  and  made  his  tale  all  new. 
How  Calcas  doughter  with  her  bright  hew. 
At  parliment  wiUiout  words  more, 
Ygraunted  was  in  chaunge  of  Antenore. 

The  whiche  tale  anon  right  as  Creseide 
Had  heard,  she,  which  that  of  her  father  rought 
(As  in  this  case)  right  naught,  ne  Hrlian  he  deide 
Full  busily  to  Jupiter  besought 
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>  Yeve  him  mischance,  thiit  this  tretis  brought : 
But  shortly,  least  these  tales  sooth  were. 
She  durst  at  no  wight  asken  it  for  fere. 

As  she  that  had  her  herte  and  all  her  mind 

On  Tropins  yset  so  wonder  fast. 

That  al  this  world  ne  might  her  love  unbind, 

Ne  Troylus  out  of  her  herte  cast, 

Sne  would  been  his  while  that  her  life  may  last. 

And  she  thus  brenneth  both  in  love  and  fkede. 

So  that  she  n'ist  wha(  was  best  to  rede. 

But  as  men  seene  in  tonne,  and  all  about. 
That  women  usen  hir  friends  to  visite. 
So  to^Creseide  of  women  came  a  roqt*!. 
"For~pitou8joy»  *nd  weiideii'Her''delite, 
"Al)?rw!th  mr  tales  dere  ynough  a  mite. 
These  women,  which  that  in  the  citie  dwell. 
They  set  hem  doune,  and  sajd  as  I  shall  tell. 

(Quod,  first  that  one)  <<  I  am  glad  troelyj 
Because  of  you,  that  shall  your  Either  see," 
Another  sayd,  ^  Ywis,  so  am  not  I, 
For  all  too  little  hath  she  with  us  be  :" 
(Quod  tho  the  third)  **  I  hope  ywis  that  she 
Shall  bringeu  us  tlie  peace  on  every  side. 
That  whan  she  goth,  almighty  God  her  gide." 

Tho  wordes  and  tho  womannish  thinges 
She  herd  hem  right  as  thogli  she  thence  were  : 
For  God  it  wote,  her  herte  on  other  thing  is. 
Although  the  body  sat  emong  hem  there. 
Her  advertence  is  alway  els  where, 
For  Troilus  full  fast  her  sonle  sought, 
Withouten  word,  on  him  alway  she  thought. 

These  women  that  thus  wenden  her  to  please, 
About  naught  gan  all  hir  tales  spend. 
Such  vanitie  ne  can  done  her  none  ease. 
As  she  that  all  this  meane  while  brend 
Of  other  passion  than  they  wend. 
So  that  she  felt  almost  her  herte  die 
For  wo,  and  werie  of  that  companie. 

For  which  might  she  no  lenger  restraine 
Her  teares,  they  gan  so  up  to  well. 
That  gave  signes  of  her  bitter  paine. 
In  which  her  spirit  was,  and  must  dwell, 
Remenibring  her  from  Heaven  unto  which  Hell 
She  fallen  was,  sens  she  forgo  the  sight 
Of  Troilus,  and  sorrowfully  she  sight. 

And  thilke  fooles,  sitting  her  about, 
Wende  that  she  wept  and  sighed  sore. 
Because  that  she  should  out  of  the  rout 
Departen,  and  never  play  with  hem  more. 
And  they  that  had  knowen  her  of  yore. 
See  her  so  wepe,  and  thoght  it  was  kiodnessc, 
And  ech  of  hem  wept  eke  for  her  distresse. 

And  busily  they  gonnen  hir  to  comforten 

On  thing  God  wot,  on  which  she  Ittle  thoght, 

And  with  hir  tales  wenden  her  dbporten, 

And  to  be  glad  they  ofte  her  besought. 

But  such  an  ease  therwith  they  her  wrought, 

Right  as  a  man  is  eased  for  to  fele, 

For  ache  of  head,  to  clawen  him  on  his  hcle. 

But  after  all  this  nice  vanitie, 

They  took  hir  leve,  and  home  they  wenten  all, 

Crcseide  full  of  sorrowfull  pitie. 

Into  her  chamber  up  went  out  of  the  hall. 


And  on  her  bedde  she  gan  for  dead  to  fal!. 

In  purpose  never  thence  for  to  rise. 

And  thus  she  wrought,  as  I  shall  yoa  dense. 

Hir  ownded  hair,  that  sonnish  was  of  bew. 
She  rent,  and  eke  her  fingers  long  and  smale 
She  wrong  full  oft,  and  Imd  God  on  her  rew. 
And  witli  the  death  to  do  bote  on  her  bale. 
Her  hewe  whylom  bright,  that  tho  was  pale. 
Bare  witnesse  of  her  wo,  and  her  constreint  ; 
And  thus  she  spake,  sobbing  in  her  compleuit. 

<<  Alas,"  (quod  she)  '<  out  of  this  regioun, 

I  wofull  wretch  and  infortuned  wight. 

And  borne  in  cursed  constellatioun, 

Mote  gon,  and  thus  departen  fro  my  knight. 

Wo  worth  alas,  that  ilke  daies  light. 

On  which  I  saw  him  first  with  eyen  twainc. 

That  caoseth  me,  and  I  him  all  this  paine.** 

Therwith  the  teares  from  her  even  two 
Doune  fell,  as  shoure  in  April  swithe. 
Her  white  breast  she  bet,  and  for  the  wo. 
After  the  death  she  cried  a  thousand  mthe. 
Sens  he  that  wont  her  wo  was  for  to  lithe. 
She  mote  forgone,  for  which  disaiveuture 
She  held  her  selfe  a  forlost  creature. 

She  said,  *^  How  shall  he  done  and  I  also 
How  should  I  live,  if  that  I  from  him  tuin  I 
O  dere  herte  eke  that  I  love  so. 
Who  shall  tliat  sorow  slaen,  that  ye  ben  in  ? 
< .  P  Calcas,  father,  thine  be  all  this  sin  : 

0  mother  mine,  that  cleped  wert  Argive, 
Wo  worth  that  day  that  thou  me  bare  on  live. 

*  To  what  fine  should  I  live  and  sorowen  thus  1 

How  should  a  fish  withouten  water  dure  \ 

What  is  Creseide  worth  from  Troilus  ! 

How  should  a  plant  or  lives  creature 

Live  withouten  his  kind  noriture  1 

For  which  full  oft  a  by  woi-d  hero  I  sey. 

That  rootlesse  mote  greene  sooue  dey. 

<^  I  shal  done  thus,  sens  neither  sword  ne  dart 
Dare  I  none  handle,  for  the  cruelte. 
That  ilke  day  that  I  fro  you  depart. 
If  sorow  of  Uiat  n'ill  nat  my  baue  be. 
Than  shall  no  meat  ne  drinke  come  in  me. 
Till  I  my  soule  out  of  my  brest  unsheath, 
Ao,d  thus  my  selven  woll  I  done  to  death. 

"  And  Troilus  my  clothes  everychone 
Shull  blacke  ben,  in  tokening,  herte  swete. 
That  I  am  as  out  of  this  world  agone. 
That  wont  was  you  to  set  in  quiet c. 
And  of  mine  order  aye  till  death  me  mete, 
The  observaunce  ever  in  your  absence. 
Shall  sorrow  ben  complaint  aud  abstinence. 

^  Mine  herte  and  eke  the  woful  ghost  tliei^ein 

Bequeath  I  with  your  spirit  to  complaine 

Eternally,  for  they  shall  neverlwiu. 

For  though  in  yearth  twinned  be_w£.  twainc. 

Yet  in  the  field  of  pitie,  out  of  paiaer 

That  hight  Elisoe,  shall  we  ben  yfjexe, 

As  Orpheus  and  Erudice  his  fere. 

*^  Thus,  herte  mine,  for  Antenor  alas, 

1  soone  shall  be  chaunged,  as  I  wene. 
But  how  shull  ye  done  in  this  sorowfuU  cans 
How  shall  your  tender  herte  this  sustem.*  ( 
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Bat  herte  mine,  foryet  this  soruw  and  teoe. 
And  me  also,  for  ooothly  for  to  sey, 
So  ye  well  fare,  I  retche  not  to  dey/' 

How  might  it  ever  redde  ben  or  vsong 
The  plaint  that  she  made  in  her  aistresae^ 
I  n*ot,  but  as  for  me  my  little  tong 
If  I  discriven  would  her  heavinessts 
It  should  make  her  sorrow  seeme  lesse 
Than  that  it  was,  and  childishly  deface 
Her  high  complaint,  and  therefore  I  ii  pace. 

Pandare,  which  that  sent  from  Trollus 
Was  unto  Creseide,  as  ye  have  heard  devise. 
That  for  the  best  it  was  recorded  thus, 
And  he  full  glad  to  done  him  that  servise. 
Unto  Creseide  in  a  full  secret  wise. 
There  as  she  lay  in  tourment  and  in  rage. 
Came  her  to  tell  all  holy  his  message. 

And  fond  that  she  her  selven  gan  to  grete 
Full  pitously,  for  with  her  salte  tcreM, 
Her  breast  and  face  y bathed  was  full  wote. 
Her  mightie  tresses  of  her  sonnish  hcret* 
Unbroiden,  hangen  all  about  her  cares. 
Which  yave  him  very  signe  of  nvittire 
Of  death,  which  that  her  hei'te  gan  desire. 

Whan  she  him  saw,  she  gan  for  sorrow  anon 
Her  tearie  face  atwixt  her  armes  hide. 
For  which  this  Pandare  is  so  wo  bigon. 
That  in  the  houflieltitght  unneth  abide, 
As  he  that  felt  sorrow  on  every  side. 
For  if  Creseide  had  erst  complained  sore, 
Tho  gan  she  plaine  a  thousand  times  more. 

And  in  her  aspire  plaint,  thus  she  seide : 
*'  Pandare,  first  of  joies  more  tlian  two 
Was  cause,  causing  unto  me  Creseide, 
That  now  transmued  ben  in  cruell  wo, 
Whether  shall  I  say  to  you  welcome  or  no  1 
That  alderfii'st  me  brought  unto  servise 
Of  love  alas,  that  endcth  in  such  wise. 

/  **  Endeth  than  love  in  wo  ?  Ye  or  men  lieth, 
I    And  all  worldly  blisse,  as  thinketh  me, 
i    The  end  of  blisse  aye  sorrow  it  occupieth, 
^  And  who  troweth  not  that  it  so  be. 
Let  him  upon  inc  wufuil  wretclie  sec, 
That  my  selfe  hate,  and  aye  my  birth  cune. 
Feeling  alway,  fro  wicke  I  go  to  worse. 

^*  Who  so  mc  seeth,  he  seeth  sorow  all  atonis, 
Paine,  tourment,  plaint,  wo  and  distresse. 
Out  of  my  wofuil  body  lianne  theiv  none  in, 
As  langour,  anguish,  cruell  bitternesse. 
Annoy,  smart,  di*ede,  fuiie,  and  eke  sickuexsc, 
I  trow  ywis  from  Heaven  teares  raine, 
For  pttie  of  my  aspre  and  cruell  paine." 


»» 


"  And  thou  my  suster,  full  of  discomfort,* 
(Quod  Pandariis)  **  what  thinkest  thou  to  do  ! 
Why  ne  hasi  thou  to  thy  selven  some  rti4[)ortl 
Why  wilt  thou  thus  thy  selfc  alas  fordo  { 
Leave  all  this  wcrke,  and  take  now  heed  to 
That  I  shall  sainc,  and  herken  f»f  good  entent 
This  message,  tliat  by  me  Ti-oilus  you  sent.'* 

Tonmed  her  tho  Creseide  a  wo  making. 

So  great,  that  it  a  death  was  for  to  see, 

^  Alas,*'  (quod  she)  *'  what  wordea  may  ye  bring. 

What  woll  mv  dere  bene  saine  to  mee. 


Which  that  I  drede  nevermoro  to  see, 
Woll  he  have  plaint  or  ti*ares  ere  I  wend  t 
I  have  ynough,  if  he  thereafter  send." 

She  was  right  such  to  seene  in  her  v*9ige, 

As  is  that  wight  that  men  on  beai'e  bind. 

Her  face  like  of  Panidis  the  image. 

Was  all  ycliaunge<l  in  another  kind, 

The  play^  the  laughter  men  were  wont  to  find 

On  hir,  and  eke  her  joyes  everichone 

Ben  fled,  and  thus  lietlt  Creseide  alone. 

Abour  her  eyen  two,  a  purpre  ring 
Bitrent,  in  soothfast  tokcniiii^'of  her  paine, 
That  to  behold  it  was  a  deadly  thing, 
For  which  Pandare  might  nat  restraine 
The  teares  from  his  eyen  for  to  mine. 
Bat  nathelesse  as  he  best  might  he  seide 
From  Troilus  these  woixies  to  Creseide. 

^  Lo,  nece,  I  trow  ye  ban  heai*d  all  how 
The  king  with  other  lordes  for  the  best. 
Hath  made  eschaunge  of  Antenor  and  you. 
That  cause  is  of  tliis  sorow  and  this  unrest. 
But  how  this  case  doth  Tx*oiius  molest. 
This  may  none  yearthly  mannes  tongue  say, 
For  very  wo,  his  wit  is  all  away. 

**  For  which  we  have  so  sorowcd,  he  and  I, 
That  into  little  it  had  us  both  slaw'e. 
But  through  my  counsaile  this  day  finally. 
He  somewnat  is  fro  weeping  witlrdrawe^ 
j  And  seemeth  me  that  ho  desiretli  fawe 
f  With  you  to  ben  all  night  for  to  devise 
I  llemedie  of  this,  if  there  were  any  wise. 

**  This  short  and  plain,  theffect  of  my  message. 
As  ferforth  as  my  wit  can  comprehend, 
I  For  ye  that  ben  of  tourment  in  such  rage, 
I  May  to  no  long  prologue  as  now  entend. 
I  And  hereupon  ye  may  answer  him  send, 
'  And  for  tlie  love  of  G(Ki  my  neco  dere^ 

'  So  leave  tliis  wo,  or  Troilus  be  here." 

1 

^  Great  is  my  wo,"  (quod  slie)  and  sighed  sors^ 
As  she  that  fceleth  deadly  shart>e  ditftresse. 
But  yet  to  me  his  sorrow  is  niokell  more. 
That  love  bun  bet  tlian  he  himselfe  I  gene, 
Alas,  for  me  hath  ho  such  hevinesse. 
Can  he  for  me  ho  pitously  complaiue, 
Ywis  tliis  sorow  doubleth  all  my  paine. 

<<  Grevous  to  me  God  wot  is  for  to  twin," 

(Quod  she)  **  but  yet  it  harder  is  to  me. 

To  seene  that  sonx>w  which  that  he  is  in. 

For  well  wot  I,  it  woll  my  bane  be. 

And  die  1  woll  in  certaine  tho  "  (quod  she  :) 

''But  bid  him  come,  er  detli  that  thus  me  tlu*etoth. 

Drive  out  the  ghost  which  in  mine  herte  Lotetli.'^ 

These  wordes  said,  she  on  her  armes  two 
Fell  gruffe,  and  gan  to  weepen  pitously  : 
(Qood  Pandarus)  '*  A  his,  why  doe  ye  so  ! 
Sens  ye  well  wote  the  time  is  fast  by 
That  he  shall  come,  arise  up  hastely. 
That  ho  you  nat  biwopen  tlius  ne  find. 
But  ye  woll  liave  him  wode  out  of  his  mind. 

**  For  wist  he  that  ye  farde  in  this  mancre. 
He  would  himselfe  slea  :  and  if  I  wend 
To  have  this  faro,  he  should  not  come  here. 
For  all  the  good  tliat  Priam  may  dispend  : 
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For  to  what  fine  he  would  anon  pretend, 
That  know  I  well,  and  forthy  yet  I  sey. 
So  leave  this  sorow,  or  plainly  he  woU  dey. 

^  And  ahapeth  yon  hia  aorow  for  to  abredge, 
And  nat  encrease,  lefe  nece  awete, 
BeUi  rather  to  him  caoae  of  plat  than  edge. 
And  wiUi  aome  wisdome  ye  hia  aorrowea  bete  : 
What  helpeth  it  to  weepen  fail  a  atrete. 
Or  though  ye  both  in  aalt  tearea  dreint  t 
Bet  is  a  time  of  cure  aye  than  of  pleint. 

**  I  meane  thus,  whan  I  him  hither  bring, 
Sena  ye  be  wise,  and  both  of  one  assent. 
So  shapeth  how  to  distourbe  your  going. 
Or  come  ayen  soone  after  ye  be  went, 
Women  ben  wise,  in  short  avisement. 
And  let  seene  how  your  wit  shall  availe. 
And  what  that  I  may  helpe,  it  ahall  not  faile. 


n 


«*  Go,**  (quod  Creeeide^  •*  and,  unde,  trueiy 
I  sliall  done  all  m  v  might  me  to  restraine 
From  weopinji;  in  his  sight,  and  busily 
Him  for  to  glad,  I  shall  done  all  my  paine. 
And  in  my  herte  seeken  evei^  vaine. 
If  to  hii  sore  there  may  ben  founden  salve. 
It  shall  nat  lacke  certaine  on  mine  halve." 

Goth  Pandarus,  and  TroUoa  hfrjoiight^ 
nn  in  a  temple  he  found  him  all  alone^ 
""XsTie  thai  orhts  1ire"no  tengerirmgCty 
But  to  the  pitous  goddes  everichone, 
Full  tenderly  he  praid,  and  made  bis  mono, 
To  done  him  soone  out  of  the  world  to  pace. 
For  well  he  thoght  there  was  none  other  gi'uce. 

And  shortly  all  the  soothe  for  to  sey. 

He  was  so  fallen  in  dispaire  tliat  day, 

That  utterly  he  shope  him  for  to  dey, 

For  right  thus  was  his  argument  alway, 

He  saied  he  nas  but  lorne,  welaway, 

<*  For  all  that  commetli,  conimcth  by  necessitie, 

Thus  to  ben  lorne,  it  is  my  destinie. 

"  For  certainly,  this  wote  I  well,"  he  said, 
^  That  foresight  of  devine  purveiaunce 
Had  seen  alway  me  to  forgone  Creseide, 
!      Sens  God  seethe  every  thing  out  of  doutiincc 
\      And  hem  disposeth  through  his  ordinance, 
'     In  his  merites  soothly  for  to  be, 
\As  they  shull  comen  by  predestine. 

*'  But  nathelesse,  alas,  whom  shall  I  levc. 
For  there  ben  greate  clerkes  many  one, 
That  destinie,  wrough  arguraentes  preve, 
And  some  saine,  that  nedely  there  is  none, 
But  that  free  choicejaj^evcnjas  every  clique : 
O  welawSypRTBtlfliam  clerkes  619^ 
Jhat  I  n'ot  whose  opinion  I  may  hold. 

''  For  some  men  sain,  that  God  seeth  all  befomc, 
Ne  God  may  nat  deceived  ben  parde. 
Than  mote  it  fallen,  though  men  had  it  sworn. 
That  purveiaunce  hath  seene  beforne  to  be. 
Wherefore  I  say,  that  from  eteme  if  he 
Hath  wist  befom  our  thought  eke  as  our  de<Ie, 
We  have  no  free  choice,  as,  these  clerkes  rede. 

"  For  other  thought,  nor  other  deed  also. 
Might  never  been,  but  such  as  purveyaunce. 
Which  may  nat  been  deceived  never  mo, 
Hath  feled  bifome,  witiiouten  icnorauncc. 


For  if  there  might  ben  a  variaunoe 
To  writhen  out  fro  Goddea  purveying. 
There  nere  no  preadenoe  of  thing  oomming. 

"  But  it  were  rather  an  opinion 

Unoertaine,  and  no  stedfast  foreseeing, 

And  certes  that  were  an  abusion. 

That  God  ahould  have  no  perfite  dere  weting 

More  than  we  men  that  have  doutous  wening, 

But  such  an  errour  upon  God  to  gesse. 

Were  false,  and  foule,  and  wicked  cursednease. 

<<  Eke  this  is  an  opinion  of  some, 
That  have  hir  top  ful  high  and  smooth  yshore, 
Tliey  saine  right  thus,  that  thing  is  nat  to  comey 
For  that  the  presdence  hath  seene  before 
That  it  shall  come,  but  they  sain  that  therfore 
That  it  shall  come,  therefore  the  purveyaunce 
Wote  it  beforne  withouten  ignoraunoe. 

'  <*  And  in  thia  manner  this  necessite 
Retoumeth  in  his  part  contrary  againe. 
For  needfully  behoveth  it  nat  to  be. 
That  thilke  thin.ge8  fallen  in  certaine 
That  ben  purveied,  but  needfully  as  they  aaijie 
Behoveth  it  that  thinges  which  that  fall, 
That  they  in  certaine  ben  purveyed  alL 

"  I  meane  as  though  I  laboured  me  in  this. 

To  inquire  which  thing  cause  of  which  thing  be, 

As  whether  that  the  prescience  of  God  is 

The  certaine  cause  of  the  necessite 

Of  thinges  that  to  comen  be  parde. 

Or  if  necessitie  of  thing  comming, 

Be  cause  certaine  of  the  purveying. 

<<  But  now  ne  enforce  I  me  not  in  shewing. 

How  the  order  of  the  causes  stant,  but  well  wot  I 

That  it  behoveth,  that  the  befalling 

Of  thinges  wiste  before  certainly, 

Be  necessarie,  all  seeme  it  not  thereby. 

That  prescience  put  falling  necessaire 

To  thing  to  come,  all  fall  it  foule  or  taire. 

"  For  if  there  sit  a  man  yond  on  a  see, 
Than  by  necessitie  behoveth  it, 
That  certes  thir^e  opinion  sooth  be, 
That  wenest  or  conjectest  that  he  sit. 
And  further  over,  now  ayen  ward  yet, 
Lo  right  so  is  it  on  the  part  contrarie. 
As  thus,  now  heai'ken,  for  I  woll  nat  tarie. 

*^  I  say,  that  if  the  opinion  of  thee 

Be  sooth  for  that  he  sit,  than  say  I  this. 

That  he  mote  sitten  by  necessitie. 

And  thus  necessitie  in  either  is, 

For  in  him  iiede  of  sitting  is  ywis. 

And  in  the  nede  of  sooth,  and  thus  forsoth 

There  mote  necessitie  ben  in  you  both. 

*<  But  thou  maist  saine  the  man  sit  nat  therfore^ 

That  thine  opinion  of  his  sitting  sooth  is. 

But  rather  for  the  man  sate  there  before. 

Therefore  is  thine  opinion  sooth  ywis. 

And  I  ray  though  the  cause  of  sooth  of  thi« 

Commetli  of  his  nitting,  yet  necessitee 

Is  enterchauoged  both  in  him  and  in  thee. 

''Thus  in  the  same  wise  out  of  doutaunce. 
I  nmy  well  maken,  oh  it  seemeth  me. 
My  reasoning  of  Goddes  purveyaunce. 
And  of  the  thinges  that  to  comen  be. 
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Ry  \vliic1ie  reaAon  men  may  well  yaee, 
TJiat  thilke  tliinges  that  inearth  yfall, 
That  by  necessitie  they  comen  all. 

**  For  although  that  forthing  shall  come  ywis 
Therefore  is  it  purveyed  certainely, 
Nat  that  it  commeth,  ftir  it  purveyed  is. 
Yet  nathelesse  behoveth  it  needfully. 
That  thing  to  come  be  purveyed  truly, 
Or  else  thinges  that  purveyed  be. 
That  they  betideu  by  necessite. 

"  And  this  suiBseth  right  ynough  certaiue. 
For  to  destroyouVTr^  cmHSeevdrydeHi 

fiuTnow Islhts  aoosion  to  mSnel 

That  falling  of  the  thinges  temporell, 

Is  cause  of  the  goddes  prescience  etemell ; 

Now  truely  that  is  a  false  sentence, 

That  thing  to  com  shuld  cause  his  prescience. 

^  What  might  I  wene,  and  I  had  such  a  tiiougb.t ! 
But  that  God  purveieth  thing  that  is  to  come, 
For  that  it  is  to  come,  and  else  nought : 
So  might  I  wene,  that  tliinges  all  and  some, 
That  whylome  ben  befall  and  overcome, 
Ben  cause  of  thilke  soveraine  purveyaunce, 
That  forwote  all,  withouten  iguoraunce. 

"  And  over  all  this,  yet  say  I  more  thereto. 
That  right  as  whan  I  wote  there  is  a  thing, 
Ywb  that  thing  mote  needfully  be  so, 
Eke  right  so,  whan  I  wot  a  thing  commiii;;, 
So  mote  it  come  ;  and  thus  tliey  befalling 
Of  thinger  that  ben  wist  before  the  tide, 
They  inowe  not  ben  eschewed  on  no  side.'* 

Than  said  he  thus,  "  Almighty  Jove  in  trone. 
That  wotest  of  all  this  thing  the  soothfastnenae, 
Rew  on  my  sorrow  and  do  me  dien  sone, 
Or  bring  Creseide  and  me  fro  this  distrease." 
And  while  he  was  in  all  this  heavinesse, 
.Disputinj^iyitlL  himselfe  in  Ihis  matera,^ 
CamelE^audare  In,  and  said  as  ye  may  here. 

"  O  mighty  God  "  (quod  Pandarus)  **  in  trone, 
Eigh,  who  saw  ever  a  wise  man  faren  so  t 
Why  Troilus,  what  thinkest  thou  to  done  1 
Hastthousuch  lust  to  ben  thine  owne  fo  }     _ 
"What,  paWe/yettyimt  Cr^Mide  ago. 
Why  list  thee  so  thy  selfe  fordone  for  drcde. 
That  in  thine  head  thine  eyen  semen  dede. 

"  Hast  thou  nat  lived  many  a  yere  befonie 
Withouten  her,  and  farde  full  well  at  ease  ? 
Art  thou  for  her  and  for  none  other  borne. 
HAth  Kind  thee  wrought  al  only  her  to  please  I 
Ii4!t  be  and  thinke  right  thus  in  thy  disease, 
riiat  in  the  dice  right  as  ther  fallen  chauncp)*. 
Right  so  in  love  tliere  come  and  gon  plessiuiicox. 

<*  And  yet  this  is  a  wonder  most  of  all, 

Why  thou  thus  sorowest,  sith  thou  wo«t  nat  yet 

Touching  her  going,  how  that  it  shall  fall, 

Ne  if  slie  can  her  selfe  distourben  it. 

Thou  hast  nat  yet  assaied  all  her  wit ; 

A  mavmay  all  betime  his  necke  bede 

Whan  it  shall  off,  and  sorowen  at  the  nede* 

«  Fortby,  take  hede  of  all  that  I  shall  say, 
I  have  jkvith  her  yspoke,  and  long  ybe^ 
Si  OS  accorded  was  betwixe  us  twey, 
'  nd  cvirrmore  me  thinketh  thus,  tliat  she 


Hath  somewhat  in  her  hertes  privite, 
Wherewith  she  can,  if  I  shall  aright  rede, 
Disturbe  all  this,  of  which  thou  art  in  drcde. 

For  which  my  counsell  is,  whan  it  is  night. 
Thou  to  her  go,  and  make  of  this  an  end. 
And  blisfuU  Juno,  through  her  great  might, 
.Shall  (as  I  hope)  her  grace  unto  us  send, 
nine  herte  seith  certaine  she  shall  nat  wend. 
And  forthy,  put  thine  herte  awhile  in  rest, 
And  hold  thy  purpose,  for  it  is  the  best." 

This  Troilus  answerde,  and  sighed  sore, 

<<  Thou  saiflt  right  well,  and  I  will  do  right  kc," 

And  what  him  list,  he  said  unto  him  more. 

And  whan  that  it  was  time  for  to  go. 

Full  prively  himselfe  withouten  mo 

Unto  her  came,  as  he  was  wont  to  done, 

And  how  they  wrought,  1  shall  you  tell  sotme. 

Sooth  is,  that  whan  they  gonne  first  to  mete. 
So  gan  Uie  paine  liir  hertes  for  to  twist, 
That  neither  of  hem  other  mighte  grete, 
But  hem  in  armes  tooke,  and  after  kist. 
The  lasse  wofull  of  hem  botlie  nist 
Where  that  he  was,  ne  might  o  word  outbriug. 
As  I  said  erst,  for  wo  and  for  sobbing. 

The  wofull  teares  that  they  leten  fall. 

As  bitter  wereo  out  of  teares  kind 

For  paine,  as  is  ligne  aloes,  or  gall, 

So  bitter  teares  wept  not  as  I  find 

The  wofull  Mirra,  through  the  barke  and  rind. 

That  in  this  world  there  n'is  so  liard  an  herte, 

That  n'olde  have  rewed  on  her  paiues  smart. 

But  whan  hir  wofull  wery  ghostes  twaine 
Returaed  ben,  there  as  hem  ought  to  dwell. 
And  that  somewhat  to  weken  gan  the  paine 
By  length  of  plaint,  and  ebben  gan  the  well 
Of  hir  teares,  and  the  herte  unswdl. 
With  broken  voice,  al  horse  for  shright,  Creseid 
To  Troilus  these  ilke  wordes  seid. 

**  O  Jove,  I  die,  and  mercy  thee  besech, 
Helpe  Troilus  : "  and  therewithal  her  face 
Upon  his  brest  she  laid,  and  lost  her  spech, 
Her  wofull  spirite  from  his  proper  place 
Right  with  the  worde  away  in  point  to  pace. 
And  tlius  she  lith,  with  hewes  pale  and  greiiCy 
That  whilom  fresh  and  fiurest  was  to  sene. 

This  Troilus  that  on  her  gan  behold, 
Cleping  her  name,  and  she  lay  as  for  deed, 
Withouten  answere,  and  felt  her  limmes  cold, 
Her  eien  throwen  upward  to  her  heed : 
This  sorowful  man  can  now  non  other  rede. 
But  oft  time  her  colde  mouth  he  kist. 
Where  him  was  wo,  God  and  himself  it  wist. 

He  riseth  him  up,  and  long  straite  he  her  leide. 
For  signe  of  life,  for  aught  he  can  or  may, 
Can  he  none  finde,  in  nothing  of  Creseide, 
For  which  his  song  full  oft  is  •*  Welaway  :'* 
But  whan  he  saw  that  spechlesse  she  lay, 
With  sorowful  voice,  and  herte  of  blisse  nl  bare, 
He  said,  how  she  was  fro  this  world  yfare. 

So  after  that  he  long  had  her  complained. 
His  hondes  wrong,  and  said  that  was  to  sey. 
And  witli  his  teeres  salt  her  breast  berained. 
He  gan  tho  teeres  wipen  off  full  drey 
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/  And  pttously  ^an  for  the  soule  prey, 

And  said,  **  LoihI,  that  set  art  in  tliv  throne, 
'^''ilewe  eke  on  uie,  for  I  shall  folow  her  aone." 

She  coldo  was,  and  without  sentenient, 
For  oueht  he  wote,  fur  brethe  felte  he  none, 
And  this  was  htm  a  preignant  argument. 
That  she  was  forth  out  of  this  world  agone  : 
And  whan  be  saw  thei*e  was  non  other  wonne. 
He  gan  her  lininies  di'esse,  iu  such  manere, 
As  men  dun  hem  tluit  shall  ben  laide  on  berc. 

And  after  tliis,  with  sterne  Und  cruel  herte, 
Hiv^^w^^cd^Atton  out  of  hia  abetb  bfiulmsht, 
Him  selfe  to  sleen,  how  sore  that  him  smart, 
So  that  his  soule,  her  soule  folowen  misht,  ' 
There  as  the  dome  of  Minos  would  it  dight, 
Sith  love  and  cruel  fortune  it  no  would. 
That  in  this  world  he  lenger  liven  sliouJd. 

Than  said  he  thus,  fulfilde  of  high  disdaine, 

?lJove.  and  thtmfortui 
This  is  air  and  some,  ifiatfalsTy  have  ye  slaine 
Creseide,  and  sith  ye  may  do  me  ne  werse, 
Fie  on  your  might  and  werkes  so  diverse. 
Thus  cowardly  ye  shull  roe  never  winne. 
There  shall  no  detli  me  fro  my  lady  twinne. 

•**  For  1  this  world,  sith  ye  have  slain  her  thus, 
'  WoU  let,  and  folow  her  spirite  low  or  hie, 

VShal  never  lover  saiue  tliat  Troilus, 
Dare  nat  for  feare  with  his  lady  die. 
For  certaine  I  woU  beare  her  companie. 
But  sithe  ye  wol  nat  suffre  us  liven  here. 
Yet  8uffi*eth  tliat  our  soules  ben  ifere. 

**  And  tliou  citie,  in  which  I  live  in  wo^ 
And  thou  Priam,  and  brethren  al  ifere. 
And  thou  my  mother,  farewell,  for  I  go, 
And  Attropos  make  redy  thou  my  here  : 
And  thou  Creseide,  O  swetc  herte  dcre. 
Receive  now  my  spirite,"  would  he  soy 
>i(ith  swerdo  at  Iiertc,  all  redy  f(»r  to  dey. 

But  as  God  would,  of  swough  she  abraidc, 
And  gan  to  sighe,  and  Troilusshe  cride. 
And  he  answerde,  "  Lady  mme' Oeseide, 
Live  ye  yet  V*  and  let  his  swerde  doun  glide  : 
'*  Yo  herte  mine,  that  thanked  be  Cupide," 
(Quud  she)  and  thei-ewithal  she  sore  siglit. 
And  he  began  to  glade  her  as  he  might. 

Toke  her  in  armes  two  and  kist  her  oft. 
And  her  to  glad,  he  did  al  his  cntcnt. 
For  which  her  gost,  that  flikered  aie  a  loft. 
Into  her  wofull  herte  ayen  it  went : 
But  at  the  last,  as  that  her  eye  glent 
Aside,  aiiou  she  ga»  lus  swoHe  aapie. 
As  it  lay  bare,  and  gan  fur  feare  crie. 

And  asked  hijn  why  4ie  had  it  out  draw. 

And  Troilus  anon  the  cause  her  lold^ 

And  how  himself  therwith  he  wold  have  slain. 

For  which  Creseide  upon  him  gan  behold. 

And  gan  him  in  her  amies  faste  fold. 

And  said,  "  O  mercy  God,  lo,  which  a  dede, 

Alas,  how  nigh  we  weien  bothe  dede. 

**  Than  if  I  nadde  spoken,  as  grace  was, 
[   Yo  would  have  shiin  your  selfe  anon !"  (quod  she.) 
^   »*  Ye  doutlosse  :"  and  she  answerde,  **  Alas, 

For  by  that  ilke  lurde  that  made  me. 


Ide  a  furlong  way  on  live  have  be, 
1*  your  deth,  to  have  ben  crouned  quene 
the  londe  the  Sunne  on  shineth  ahene. 


<'  But  with  this  selve  sword,  which  that  here  is 
My  selfe  I  would  have  slain  *'  (quod  she)  ^  tho 
But  ho,  for  we  have  right  inough  of  this. 
And  let  us  rise  and  straite  to  bedde  go  : 
And  there  let  us  speken  of  our  wo. 
For  by  that  roorter,  which  that  I  see  brcnne« 
Know  I  ful  well,  that  day  is  nat  farre  henne.*' 

Whan  they  wer  in  hir  bed  in  armes  fold. 
Naught  vms  it  like  tho  nightes  here  befome. 
For  pitously  each  other  gan  behold. 
As  they  that  liadden  al  hir  blisse  ylomc, 
Bewailing  aie  the  day  that  they  were  borne. 
Til  at  the  last,  this  sorowful  wight  Creseide, 
To  Troilus  these  like  wordes  seide. 

**  Lo,  herte  mine,  wel  wote  ye  this**  (quod  she) 
"  That  if  a  wight  alway  his  wo  complaine. 
And  seketh  nat  how  holpen  for  to  be, 
It  n*is  but  folie,  and  encreace  of  paine  : 
And  sens  that  here  assembled  be  we  twaine. 
To  finde  bote  of  wo  that  we  ben  in, 
It  were  time  al  sone  to  begin. 

**  I  am  a  woman,  as  ful  wel  ye  wotte. 

And  as  I  am  avised  sodainly. 

So  wol  I  tel  you,  while  it  is  hotte, 

Me  thinkeUi  thus,  that  neyther  ye  nor  I, 

Ought  halfe  this  wo  to  maken  skilfully. 

For  there  is  art  inough  for  to  redresse, 

Tliat  yet  is  misse,  and  sleen  is  hevincsse. 

'^  Soth  is,  the  wo  the  whiclie  wc  ben  iime. 
For  aught  I  wote,  for  notliing  eles  is, 
But  for  the  cause  that  we  should  twinne, 
Considred  al,  there  n'is  no  more  amiM  : 
And  what  is  than  u  remedy  unto  this  i 
But  that  we  shape  us  sunu  for  to  mete. 
This  al  and  some,  my  dere  herte  swcte. 

**  Now  tliat  I  sh.ill  wcl  briiii^en  it  about 
To  comen  ayeu.  sone  after  ihat  1  go. 
Thereof  am  I  no  nmner  tiling  iu  dout, 
For  dredelease^  within  a  weke  ov  two 
Xiibal  ben  heie  ;  and  tliafrt  may  he  so. 
By  all  right,  and  in  wordes  few, 
I  shal  you  wel  au  heape  of  waies  shew. 

"  For  which  I  woll  nat  maken  long  sennon. 
For  time  ylust  may  not  recovered  be. 
But  I  will  go  to  my  conclusion, 
And  to  the  best,  in  augitt  that  I  can  sec  : 
And  for  the  love  of  God  foryevc  it  me, 
If  I  speake  aught  ayeuHt  your  hei*te8  i*est. 
For  truely  I  speake  it  fur  the  best. 

'<  Making  alway  a  protestation. 

That  nowe  th^e  wordes  which  I  shol  say, 

N'is  but  to  shewe  you  my  mocion. 

To  find  unto  our  helpe  the  beste  way. 

And  take  it  no  otherwise  I  pray. 

For  in  effect,  wlwt  so  ye  me  commaund. 

That  wol  I  done,  for  that  is  no  demauitd. 

**  Now  herkeneth  this,  ye  have  wel  uiHlei'8t;ian4l 
My  going  graunted  is  by  |>ariiment, 
So  feiforth  that  it  may  not  ben  with«*to»i(l,' 
For  al  this  world,  us  by  my  judgement : 
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And  sithe  there  helpetli  none  avisement^  i 
To  letten  it,  lette  it  pasee  out  of  mind. 
And  let  U8  shap^  a  better  way  to  find. 

"  The  aothe  ia,  the  twinning  of  us  twaine, 
Wol  us  disease^  and  cruelly  anoie  : 
But  him  behoveth  sometime  have  a  paine. 
That  serveth  love,  if  that  he  woU  have  joic  : 
And  sith  I  shall  no  farther  out  of  Troie 
Than  I  may  ride  ayen  on  hali'e  a  morow,  > 
It  ought  Usse  causen  us  for  to  sorow.    , 

^<  So  as  I  shal  nat  so  ben  hid  in  mew. 
That  day  by  day,  mine  owne  herte  dere^ 
Sens  well  ye  wote  that  it  is  now  a  trew. 
Ye  shal  ful  wel  al  mine  estate  here : 
And  er  that  truce  b  done,  I  shal  ben  here, 
Than  have  ye  bothe  Autenor  ywonne, 
And  me  also,  betlie  glad  now  if  ye  conne. 

**  And  thinke  right  thus,  Creseide  is  now  agon, 

But  what,  she  shal  come  hastely  ayen, 

And  whan  alas  t  by  Grod,  lo,  right  anon 

B)r  d^es  fen,  this  Hsrp  T  tafply  sainft. — -^ 

And  than  at  erste,  shal  we  be  so  faine, 

So  as  we  shal  togithers  ever  dwell, 

That  all  this  world  ne  might  our  blisse  tell. 

<<  I  see  that  oft  time,  there. as  we  ben  now 
That  for  the  best,  our  counsaile  for  to  hide. 
Ye  speke  nat  with  me,  nor  I  with  you 
In  fourtenight,  ne  see  you  go  ne  ride  : 
May  ye  nat  ten  daies  than  abide. 
For  mine  honour,  in  such  a  venture  1 
Ywis  ye  mowe,  or  eles  lite  endure. 

^  Ye  know  eke  how  that  all  my  kin  is  \mi%. 
But  if  that  onely  it  my  father  be. 
And  eke  mine  other  thinges  al  yfere. 
And  namely  my  dere  herte  ye. 
Whom  that  I  n*oIde  leaven  for  to  see, 
For  all  this  world,  as  wide  as  it  hath  space. 
Or  eles  see  I  never  Joves  face. 

«  Why  trowe  ye  my  father  in  this  wise 
Coveiteth  so  to  see  me,  but  for  drede. 
Lest  in  this  toune  that  folkes  roe  dispise, 
Bicause  of  him,  for  his  unhappy  dede  ! 
What  wote  my  father  what  life  that  I  ledc, 
For  if  he  wist  in  Troie  how  well  I  fai*e, 
Us  neded  for  my  wending  nat  to  care. 

''  Ye  see,  that  every  day  eke  more  and  more, 
•  ^  Men  treate  of  peace,  and  it  supposed  is, 
r     That  men  the  queue  Heleine  shall  restore, 
\     And  Grekes  us  restore  that  is  mis  : 
^"^hough  there  ne  were  comfort  noue  but  this, 
That  men  purposen  peace  on  every  side, 
Ye  may  the  better  at  ease  of  herte  abide. 

"  For  if  that  it  be  peace,  mine  herte  dere. 
The  nature  of  tlie  |)eace  mote  nodes  drive. 
That  men  must  entrecomune  yfere, 
And  to  and  fro  eke  ride  and  gone  as  blive, 
Al  day  as  thicke  as  been  flien  from  an  hive, 
And  every  wight  have  liberty  to  blev^ 
Where  as  him  list,  the  bet  withouten  leve. 

«  And  tho  so  be  that  peace  there  may  beno  none. 
Yet  hither,  tiiougli  ther  never  peace  ne  were, 
I  must  come,  for  winder  should  I  gone. 
Or  how  mischaunce  should  1  dwell  there 


Among  tho  men  of  armes  ever  in  fere, 
For  which,  as  ^visely  God  my  soule  redo, 
I  can  nat  sene  wherof  ye  should  dix^de. 


*'  Have  here  another  way,  if  it  so  be 
That  all  this  tiling  ne  may  you  not  suffice. 
My  father,  as  he  knowen  well  parde, 
Is  olde,  and  eke  full  of  covetise, 

nd  I  right  now  have  founden  al  the  gise, 
Withouten  nette,  wherwith  I  shal  him  heut, 
And  herkeneth  now,  if  that  ye  woU  assent. 


*<  Lo,  Troilus,  men  saine,  that  ful  hard  it  is 

The  wolfe  ful,  and  the  wedder  hole  to  have. 

This  is  to  saine,  that  men  full  oft  ywis. 

Mote  spenden  parte,  the  remnant  for  to  save  : 

For  aie  with  gold,  men  may  the  herte  grave. 

Of  him  that  set  is  upon  covetise. 

And  how  I  roean^  I  shal  it  you  devise. 

I 

**  The  moveable,  which  that  I  have  in  this  tonn, 
Uiilo  inylalli'er  shall  I  take,  and  say, 
^lat  right  for  trust,  and  for  salvatioun. 
It  sent  is  from  a  frende  of  his  or  twa}. 
The  whiche  frendes  fervently  him  pray, 
To  sende  after  more  and  that  in  hie. 
While  that  this  toun  stant  thus  in  jeopardie. 


«  And  that  shftlLbe  of  ^oltap  hui^  Quanjile. 
Thus  shal  I  sain,  but  lest  folke  it  aspide. 


trendes  toat  i  nave  on  every  side, 
Toward  the  court,  to  don  the  wrathe  pace. 
Of  Priamus,  and  do  him  stonde  in  grace. 

*<  So  what  for  o  thing  and  for  otlier,  swete, 
I  shall  himjsstenchmiten  withxpy  fuwcs. 
That  right  in  iTeven  hU  soule  is,  shal  he  mete, 
For  all  Apollo^  or  his  derkes  lawes. 
Or  calculuig,  availeth  not  three  hawes  : 
Desire  of  gold  shall  so  his  soule  blend. 
That  as  me  Ust,  I  shall  well  make  an  end. 

**  And  if  he  would  aught  by  his  sorts  it  prove. 

If  tliat  I  lie,  in  certaine  I  Mhall  foud 

To  cfieturben  him,  and  plucke  him  by  tho  sieve, 

Makinff  his  sorte  and  beareu  him  on  hond,    ^  ' 

He  hau  nat  well  the  goddes  understond, 

For  goddes  S|)eke  in  amphibologies. 

And  for  o  sothe,  they  tellen  twenty  lies. 

«  Eke  drede  fond  first  goddes,  I  suppose. 
Thus  shall  I  saine,  and  that  his  coward  heottc. 
Made  him  amis  the  goddes  text  to  glose, 

'  Whan  he  for  ferde  out  of  Delphos  stert : 
And  but  I  make  him  sone  to  convert, 

yAnd  done  my  rede,  within  a  day  or  twev* 

^wol  to  you  oblige  me  to  dey." 

And  truely,  as  written  wel  I  find. 

That  al  this  thing  was  said  of  good  enteiu, 

And  that  her  herte  trewe  was  and  kind 

Towardes  him,  and  spake  right  as  she  ment. 

And  that  she  starfe  for  wo  nigh  whan  she  went, 

And  was  in  purpose  ever  to  be  trewe. 

Thus  writen  they  that  of  her  werkes  knew. 

This  Troilus,  with  herte  and  eeres  spnd, 
Herde  all  this  thing  devised  to  and  fiY>, 
And  verily  it  seeme<l  that  he  had 
The  solve  witte,  but  yet  to  lei  her  go 
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]l{is  lierte  misyave  him  evermo, 
,  But  fiually  lie  gan  his  herte  wrest, 
Tu  tnisten  lior,  and  toke  it  for  the  best. 

For  which  the  great  fury  of  his  peiiaunce, 
Wasqaeint  with  hope,  and  therewith  hem  betwene 
Began  for  joye  the  amorous  dannce, 
And  as  the  birdes,  whan  the  Sonne  shene, 
Deliteu  in  hir  songe,  in  levee  greene, 
Right  so  the  wordes,  that  they  spake  yfere, 
Deliten  hem,  and  made  hir  hertes  chere. 

But  nathelesse,  the  wending  of  Creseide, 
For  all  this  world  may  nat  out  of  liis  mind. 
For  which  full  oft  he  pitously  her  preide, 
That  of  her  heste  he  misht  her  trewe  find  : 
And  said  her,  **  Certes  if  ye  be  kind. 
And  but  ye  come  at  daie  set,  in  Troie, 
Ne  shal  I  never  have  heale,  honor,  ne  joie. 

*'  For  al  so  sothe  as  Sunne  uprist  to  ronrow. 
And  God  so  wisely  Uiou  me  woful  wretch 
To  reste  bring,  out  of  thb  cruel  sorow, 
I  wol  my  selven  slee,  if  that  ye  dretch : 
But  of  my  death  though  little  be  to  retch. 
Yet  er  that  ye  me  causen  so  to  smart, 
Dwel  rather  here,  my  owue  swete  herte. 

M  For  tmely  mine  owne  lady  dere, 

The  sleightes  yet,  that  I  have  herd  you  stcre, 

Ful  shapely  ben  to  fallen  all  yfere. 

For  thus  men  siith,  that  one  thinketli  the  bero. 

But  al  another  thinketh  the  ledere. 

Your  sire  is  wise,  and  said  is  out  of  drede, 

if  en  may  the  wise  out  renne,  and  not  ont  rede. 

<*  It  is  full  harde  to  halten  nnespied 
Before  a  crepil,  for  he  can  the  craft. 
Your  fatlier  is  in  sleight  as  Argus  eied. 
For  al  be  it  that  his  movable  is  him  biraft. 
His  olde  sleight  is  yet  so  with  him  laft. 
Ye  shal  nat  blende  him  for  your  womauhede 
Ne  faine  aright,  and  that  is  all  my  drede. 

**  I  n'ot  if  peace  shal  evermo  betide. 
But  peace  or  no;  for  emest  ne  for  game, 
I  wote  sith  Calcas  on  the  Grekes  side 
Hatli  ones  ben,  and  lost  so  foule  his  name, 
Ne  dare  no  more  come  here  ayen  for  shame, 
For  which  that  we,  for  ought  I  can  espie^ 
To  trusten  on,  n*i8  but  a  fantasie. 


**  Ye  shal  eke  seen  your  father  shall  you  glosc, 
To  ben  a  wife,  and  as  he  can  well  prech, 
He  shal  some  Greke  so  preise  and  wel  alose. 
That  ravialien  he  shal  you  with  his  spech  : 
Or  do  you  done  by  force,  as  he  shall  tech. 
And  Ti*oilus  on  whom  ye  n'il  have  routh. 
Shall  causelesse  so  stervcn  in  his  trouth. 

*'  And  over  al  this  your  father  shall  dispise 
Us  al,  and  saine  this  cite  is  but  lome. 
And  that  th'assege  never  shall  arise,   ^ 
For  why  1  the  Grekes  have  it  al  swome, 
TU  we  ben  slaine,  and  doune  our  walles  tome. 
And  tlius  he  shall  you  with  his  wordes  fere, 
That  aie  drede  I,  Uiat  ye  wol  bleven  tliere. 

<<  Ye  shall  eke  sene  so  many  a  lusty  knight. 
Among  the  Grekes  ful  of  worthinesse, 
And  ech  of  hem,  with  herte,  wit  and  might 
"•>  pleaseu  you,  done  al  his  businesse. 
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That  ye  shull  dnllen  of  the 

Of  sely  Troians,  but  if  ronthe  ^.< 

Remorde  you,  or  vertue  of  your  troothc 

**  And  this  to  me  so  grevouse  is  to  thinko^ 
That  fro  my  brest  it  wol  my  soale  rende, 
Ne  dredelesse,  in  me  there  may  nat  sinke 
O  good  opinion,  if  that  ye  wende. 
For  why  !  your  fathers  sleight  woll  us  shcudc. 
And  if  ve  gone,  as  I  have  tolde  you  jore,  ;• 
So  tliinke  I  nam  but  deed,  withouten  more. 

**  For  which  with  humble,  true  and  pitous  lierte 
A  thousand  times  mercy  I  you  pray. 
So  reweth  on  mind  aspre  paines  smart, 
And  doth  somwhat,  as  that  I  shall  you  say  : 
And  let  us  steale  awav  betwixt  us  tway,  ^  ' 
And  thinke  that  foly  is,  whan  a  man  may  chesc 
'^or  accident,  his  substaunce  for  to  lese. 


/  **  I  meane  thus,  that  sens  we  mowe  or  day 
l\Wel  steale  away,  and  ben  togither  so^ 
What  wit  were  it  to  putten  in  assay, 
(In  case  ye  shoulden  to  your  father  go) 
If  that  ye  mighten  come  ayen  or  no : 
Thus  meane  I,  that  were  a  great  fullie 
To  put  that  sikei-nesse  in  jeopardie. 

'  And  vulgarly  to  speken  of  substaunce. 
Of  treasour  may  we  both  witli  us  lede, 
Ynough  to  live  in  honour  and  pleasaunce. 
Til  unto  time  that  we  shall  ben  dede. 
And  thus  we  may  eschewen  all  this  drede. 
For  every  other  waie  ye  can  record, 
Mine  herte  ywis  may  therewith  nat  acord. 

"  And  hardely  ne  dredetli  no  poverte. 
For  I  have  kin  and  frendes  eles  whei'e. 
That  though  we  comen  in  our  bare  slierte. 
Us  should  never  lacke  golde  ne  geere. 
But  ben  honoured  while  we  dwelten  thei-c. 
And  eo  we  anone,  for  as  in  mine  entent. 
This  18  the  best,  if  that  ye  woll  assent.'* 

Creseide  with  a  sigh,  right  in  this  wise 
Answerde, "  Ywis,  my  dere  herte  trew. 
Ye  may  well  steale  away,  as  ye  devise, 
And  finden  such  unthrifty  waies  new  : 
But  afterward  full  sore  it  woll  us  rew, 
And  helpe  me  God  so  at  my  roost  iiede, 
As  causelesse  ye  suffreu  al  this  drede. 

'*  For  thilke  day  tli&t  I  for  cherishing. 
Or  drede  of  father,  or  for  any  other  wight. 
Or  for  estate,  delite,  or  for  wedding, 
Be  false  to  you,  my  Tix)ilus,  my  knight, 
Satumus  dougliter  Juno,  through  her  might, 
As  wood  as  Achamante  do  me  dwell 
Eternally  with  Stix  in  the  pit  of  Hell. 

**  And  this  on  every  God  celestiall 
I  swere  it  you  and  eke  on  eche  goddesse^ 
On  every  nimphe,  and  deite  infernall. 
On  satiry  and  fanny  more  and  lesse. 
That  halve  goddes  ben  of  wiidernesse. 
And  Attropos  my  threde  of  life  to  brest, 
If  I  be  faUe,  now  trowe  me  if  you  lest. 

**  And  thou  Simois,  that,  as  an  arowe,  clerr 
Through  Troy  rennest,  aie  dounward  to  tlic  ?»e«, 
Be  witiiesse  of  this  word,  that  saied  is  hero. 
That  thilke  day  that  I  un trewe  be 
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To  Troilus,  mine  owne  kerte  fre. 

That  thou  return  backwarde  to  thy  well, 

And  I  with  body  and  aoule  sinke  to  Hell. 

«  Bat  that  ye  speake  away  thus  for  to  go, 
^>And  letten  all  your  frendes,  God  forbede, 
/  For  any  woman  that  ye  shoulden  so,  i  9  ^M 

And  namely,  sens  Troy  liatli  now  such  nedc     ^      ^ 
Of  hclpe,  and  eke  of  o  thing  taketh  hede, 
It'  this  were  wist,  my  life  lay  in  ballaunce. 
And  your  honor,  God  shild  us  fro  mischaunce. 

"  And  if  so  be  that  peace  hereafter  be  take, 
As  all  day  happeth  after  angre  gam^ 
Why  lord  the  sorow  and  wo  ye  wolden  make. 
That  ye  ue  durst  come  ayen  for  shame, 
And  ere  that  ye  jeoparden  so  your  name, 
Beth  nat  too  hasty  in  this  hotte  fare. 
For  hasty  man  ne  wanteth  never  care. 

<<  What  trowe  ye  the  people  eke  all  about 
Would  of  it  say  !  it  is  full  light  to  arede. 
They  woulden  say,  and  swere  it  out  of  dout, 
That  love  ne  drave  you  nat  to  done  this  dede 
But  lust  voluptuous,  and  coward  drede, 
Thus  were  all  lost  ywis,  mine  herte  dere 
Vqut  honour,  whicbe  that  now  shineth  clere. 

*'  And  also  thinketh  on  minQ  Ju>nmte». 
That  floureth  yet,  how  lou)  I  should  it  sbend. 
And  with  what  filth  it  spotted  shulde  be. 
If  in  this  forme  I  should  with  you  wend, 
Ne  though  I  lived  unto  the  worldes  end. 
My  name  should  I  never  ayenward  win. 
Thus  were  I  lost,  and  that  were  routh  and  sin. 

^  And  forthy,  slee  with  reason  all  this  hete,     v.-. 

Men  sain,  the  sufiraunt  overcommeth  pai'de^^  ^ 

Eke  whoso  woll  have  lefe,  he  lefe  mote  lete, 

Thus  maketh  vertue  of  necessite 

By  patience,  and  thinke  that  lord  is  he 

Of  fortune  aye,  that  naught  woll  of  her  retch. 

And  she  ne  daunteth  no  wight  but  a  wretch. 

"  And  trosteth  this,  that  certes,  herte  swete. 

Or  Phebus  suster,  Lucina  the  shene. 

The  Lion  passe  out  of  this  Aritee, 

I  woll  been  here,  withouten  any  wene,  ' 

I  meane,  as  helpe  me  Juno,  Heavens  queue, 

The  tenth  day,  but  if  that  death  me  assaile 

I  woll  you  scene,  withouten  any  faile." 

"  And  now  so  this  be  sooth,"  (quod  Troilus) 
^  I  shall  well  suffer  unto  the  tenth  day, 
Bens  that  I  see  that  nede  it  mote  ben  thus, 

/  But  for  the  love  of  God,  if  be  it  may, 

i  So  let  us  stealen  privelx  away  : 

I  For  ever  in  one,  as  for  toTTve  in  rest, 

\Mine  herte  saieth  that  it  woll  be  the  best." 

V 

\ 

*<  O  mercy  God,  what  life  is  this  I"  (quod  she) 
*'  Alas,  ye  slea  me  thus  for  very  tene, 
I  see  well  now  that  ye  mistrusten  me. 
For  by  your  wordes  it  is  well  ysene  : 
Now  for  the  love  of  Cinthia  the  shene. 
Mistrust  me  nat  thus  causelesse  for  routh. 
Sens  to  be  true  I  have  you  plight  my  troutli. 

<'  And  thinketh  well,  that  sometime  it  is  wit 
To  spend  a  time,  a  time  for  to  win, 
Ne  parde  lome  am  I  nat  fro  you  yet, 
Though  that  we  ben  a  day  or  two  atwin  : 


Drive  out  tho  fantasies  you  within. 

And  trusteth  me,  and  leaveth  eke  your  sorow, 

Or  here  my  trouth,  I  wol  nat  live  til  morow. 

'^  For  if  ye  wist  how  sore  it  doth  me  smart, 

Ye  would  cesse  of  this,  for  God  thou  wost 

The  pure  spirit  weepeth  in  mine  herte 

To  seen  you  weepen,  which  that  I  love  most, 

And  tliat  I  mote  gone  unto  the  Greekes  host. 

Ye,  nere  it  that  I  wist  a  remedy 

To  com  ayen,  right  here  I  wolde  dy. 

**  But  certes  I  am  not  so  nice  a  wight, 
That  I  ne  can  imagiuen  a  way 
To  come  ayen  that  day  that  I  have  hight. 
For  who  may  holden  a  thing  that  woll  away, 
My  father  naught,  for  all  his  queint  play. 
And  by  my  thrift,  my  wending  out  of  Tn.y 
Another  day  shall  tourne  us  all  to  joy. 

Forthy,  with  all  mine  herte  I  you  bescke, 
If  that  you  list  done  aught  for  my  prayere. 
And  for  the  love  which  that  I  love  you  eke. 
That  ere  I  departe  fro  you  here. 
That  of  so  good  a  comfort  and  a  chere 
I  may  you  seen,  tliat  ye  may  bring  at  rest 
^My  herte,  whiche  is  at  poiut  to  brest. 

**  And  overall  this  I  pray  you,"  (quod  she  tlio) 

**  My  owne  hertes  soothfast  suffisauncc, 

Sith  I  am  thine  all  hole  withouten  mo. 

That  while  that  I  am  absent,  no  pleasaunce 

Of  other,  do  me  fro  your  remembrauncc  :    -^    V 

For  I  am  ever  agast,  for  why  t  men  rede, 

That  love  is  thing  aye  full  of  busie  drede. 

**  For  in  this  world  there  liveth  lady  none, 

If  that  ye  were  untrue,  as  Grod  defend. 

That  so  betrayed  were,  or  wo  begon. 

As  I,  iliat  all  trouthe  in  you  entend  :  c  o  ^  ^  'K^  ^^ 

And  doubtlesse,  if  that  iche  other  wend, 

I  nere  but  dead,  and  ere  ye  cause  find. 

For  Goddes  love,  so  beth  ye  nat  unkind." 

To  this  answered  Troilus  and  seide, 

"  Now  God  to  whom  there  n*is  no  cause  y wrie. 

Me  glad,  as  wis  I  never  unto  Creseide, 

Sith  thilke  day  I  saw  her  first  with  eye. 

Was  false,  ne  never  shall  till  that  I  die, 

At  short  wordes,  well  ye  may  me  leve, 

I  can  no  more,  it  shall  be  found  at  prevc." 

'*  Qrannt  ipercy»good  herte  mine^  jviris* '  (quod  Hhc ) 
^  AndHlisf^l  Venus  let  me  never  stervc, 
£r  I  may  stonde  of  pleasaunce  in  de^re, 
To  quite  him  well,  that  so  well  can  deserve  : 
And  while  that  G<>d  my  wit  will  me  conservo 
I  shall  so  done,  so  true  I  have  you  found. 
That  aie  honour  to  meward  shall  rebound.   ' 


<'  For  trusteth  well,  that  your  estate  royall, 
Ne  vain  delite,  nor  ouely  wouthinesse 
Of  yon  in  werre  or  turnay  marciall, 
Ne  pompe,  array,  nobloy,  or  eke  richease  : 
^e  made  me  to  rue  on  your  distresse, 
/   But  moral  vertue,  grounded  upon  trouth, 
vj^That  was  the  cause  I  first  bad  on  yon  routh. 

**  Eke  gentle  herte,  and  manhood  that  ye  had, 
And  tlukt  ye  had  (as  me  thought)  in  dispite 
Every  thing  that  sowned  in  to  bad. 
As  mdenesae,  and  p^ofilish  appetiti* 
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And  that  yaajL.raMea  bridlod  yi 

ThSTmade  aboven  every  creature. 

That  I  was  yours,  and  shall  whOe  I  may  dure. 

"  And  thb  may  length  of  yeres  nat  fordo, 
Ne  remuablest  fortune  deface. 
But  Jupiter,  that  of  his  might  may  do 
The  sorowfull  to  be  gUul,  so  yeve  us  grace, 
£r  nightes  tenne  to  meten  m  this  place, 
So  that  it  may  your  herte  and  mme  suffise, 
And  fareth  now  well,  for  time  is  that  ye  rise.^ 

And  after  that  (hey  long  3rp]ained  had, 

And  oft  ikist,  and  straite  in  armes  fold. 

The  day  mn  rise,  and  Troilus  him  clad, 

And  rufuTly  his  ladv  gan  behold  : 

As  he  that  felt  deathes  cares  cold. 

And  to  her  grace  he  can  him  reoomraaund. 

Where  he  was  wo,  this  hold  I  no  demaund. 

For  mannes  hedde  imaginen  ne  can, 
Ne  entendement  consider,  ne  tongue  tell 
The  cruell  paines  of  this  sorowfuU  man. 
That  passen  every  torment  doune  in  Hell : 
For  whan  he  sawe  that  she  ne  might  dwell. 
Which  that  his  soule  out  his  herte  rent, 
Withouten  more,  out  of  the  chamber  he  went. 
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Approchrn  gan  the  fatall  destine. 

^That  Joves  hathliTikisposicioun, 

And  to  you  angryTarcaTBiiBtren  thre, 

Committeth  to  done  execucioun, 

For  which  Cresetde  must  out  of  the  touii. 

And  Troilus  shall  dwell  forth  in  pine, 

Till  Lachesis  his  threde  no  lenger  twine. 

The  golden  tressed  Phebus  high  on  loft, 
TItrise  had  all  with  his  beames  clere 
The  snowes  molte,  and  Zephirus  as  oft 
Ibroueht  ayen  the  tender  leaves  grene  : 
Sens  that  tlie  sonne  of  Eccuba  the  quene 
Began  to  love  her  first,  for  whom  his  sori-ow 
Was  all,  that  she  dcparte  should  a  morow. 

Full  redy  was  at  prime  Diomede, 
Creseide  unto  the  Grekes  hoste  to  lede, 
For  sorow  of  which,  she  felt  her  herte  bleilf , 
Ah  she  that  n'iste  what  was  best  to  rede  : 
And  truely,  as  men  in  bokes  rede, 
Men  wiate  never  woman  have  the  care, 
Ne  was  so  lothe  out  of  a  toune  to  fare. 

This  Troilus  withouten  rede  or  lore. 

As  man  that  hath  his  ioies  eke  forlore. 

Was  waiting  on  his  lady  evermore, 

As  she  that  was  sothfast  croppo  and  more, 

Of  all  his  lust  or  joyes  here  tofore  : 

But  Troilus,  now  farwell  all  thy  joie, 

For  shalt  thou  never  seen  her  eft  in  Troie. 

Soth  is,  that  while  he  bode  in  this  manci-e. 
He  gan  his  wo  full  manly  for  to  hide. 
That  well  unneth  it  seen  was  in  bis  chere, 
But  :it  the  }\\t^  there  she  should  out  ride, 


With  certain  folke  he  hoved  her  to  abide. 
So  wo  bigon,  all  would  he  not  him  plain, 


For  ire  he  quoke,  so  gan  his  herte  gnaw. 

Whan  Diomede  on  horse  gan  him  <&ght. 

And  sayiruntTiiimselfe  tUs  ilke  saw, 

**  Alas,'*  (quod  he)  ^  thus  fonle  a  wretchednesae 

Why  suffre  I  it  t  Why  n'Ul  I  it  redresse  t 

Were  it  nat  bet  at  ones  for  to  die. 

Than  evermore  in  langour  thus  to  crie  t 

*  Why  n*ill  I  make  at  ones  rich  »nd  poore. 
To  have  inough  to  done  er  that  she  go  ! 
Why  n'ill  I  bring  all  Troie  upon  a  more ! 
Why  n'ill  I  slaen  this  Diomede  also  1 
Why  n*ill  I  rather  with  a  man  or  two, 
Steale  her  away  !  Why  woU  I  this  endure  t 
Why  n'ill  I  helpen  to  mine  owqo  cure  !" 

But  why  he  n'olde  done  so  fell  a  deede. 
That  shall  I  sain,  and  why  him  list  it  spare. 
He  had  in  herte  alway  a  manor  drede. 
Lest  that  Creseide,  in  rumour  of  this  fare, 
.Should  have  ben  slain,  lo,  this  was  al  his  care, 
And  eles  certain,  as  I  sayed  yore. 
He  bad  it  done  withouten  wordes  more. 

Creseide  whan  she  redy  was  to  ride. 
Full  sorowfully  she  sighed,  and  sayd  **  Alas," 
But  forth  she  mote,  for  aught  that  may  betide. 
And  forth  she  rideth  full  sorowfully  apaas  * 
Ther  is  no  other  remedy  in  this  caas  : 
What  wonder  is,  though  that  her  sore  smart 
Whan  she  forgoeth  her  owne  swete  herte  t 

This  Troilus  in  gise  of  curtesie. 

With  hauke  on  bond,  and  with  an  huge  rout 

Of  knightes,  rode  and  did  her  compauic, 

Passing  all  the  valcy  ferre  without, 

And  ferther  would  have  ridden  out  of  doubt. 

Full  faine,  and  wo  was  him  to  gone  so  sone. 

But  toume  he  must,  and  it  was  eke  to  done. 

And  right  with  that  was  Ai^tenor^'come, 
Out  of  the  Grekes  ho8t<?,'l£nd  every~w]ght 
Was  of  him  glad,  and  sayd  he  was  welcome, 
And  Troilus,  al  nei'e  his  herte  light, 

/'He  pained  him,  with  all  his  full  might 
Him  to  with  hold  of  weping  at  least, 

;  And  Antenor  he  kist,  and  made  feast 

And  therewithal  he  must  his  leave  take. 

And  cast  his  eye  upon  her  pitously. 

And  nere  he  rode,  his  cause  for  to  make. 

To  take  her  by  the  honde  al  soberly  : 

And  Lorde  so  she  gan  wepcn  tenderly. 

And  he  full  soft  and  slighly  gan  her  seie, 

"  Now  hold  your  day,  and  doe  me  not  to  deie." 

With  that  his  courser  toumed  he  about, 
With  face  pale,  and  unto  Diomede 
No  worde  he  spake,  ne  none  of  all  his  rout. 
Of  which  the  sonne  of  Tideus  toke  hede, 
As  he  that  kouthe  mure  than  the  crede, 
In  soche  a  craft,  and  by  the  rein  her  hent, 
And  Troilus  to  Troie  homewardes  went. 

This  Diomede,  that  lad-herby  the-bridoll. 
Whan  that  he  saw  tlie  folke  of  Troy  awny. 
Thought,  "  All  my  labor  shall  not  been  on  iJell, 
If  tliat  1  may,  for  somewhat  shall  I  sny  : 
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tor  at  the  worst,  it  short  maie  our  way, 
I  have  heard  say  eke,  times  twise  twelve, 
lie  is  a  foole  that  woU  foryete  him  selve." 

Bttt    athele^se,  this  thought  he  well  inongli 
That  *'  certauiiy  I  am  about  naught, 
(f  that  I  Bpeake  of  love,  or  make  it  to  tough, 
For  doubtlesse,  if  she  have  in  her  thought, 
Him  that  1  gesse,  he  may  not  been  ybrought 
So  sone  awny,  but  1  shall  find  a  meane, 
riuit  she  nat  yet  wete  shall  what  I  meane." 

This  Diomede,  as  he  that  could  his  good, 
Whan  this  was  done,  gan  fallen  forth  in  spech 
Of  this  and  that,  and  aske  why  she  stood 
In  soch  disease,  and  gan  her  eke  besech 
Thftt  if  that  he  encreasen  might  or  ech 
With  any  thing  her  ease,  that  she  should 
Commaunde  it  him,  and  said  he  done  it  would. 

For  truely  he  swore  her  as  a  knight. 
That  tlier  n'as  thing,  with  which  he  might  her  plese 
That  he  nolde  done  his  pain,  and  al  his  might 
To  done  it,  for  to  done  her  herte  an  ease  : 
And  prayed  her  she  would  her  sorrow  appease. 
And  sayd,  "  Ywis  we  Greekes  can  have  joy 
To  honouren  you,  as  well  as  foike  of  Troy. 

He  said  eke  thus,  "  I  wot  you  thinketh  strange. 
No  wonder  is,  for  it  is  to  you  new, 
Th'acquaintance  of  these  Trojans  to  change 
For  folke  of  Grece,  that  ye  never  knew  : 
But  would  never  God,  but  if  as  true, 
A  Greeke  ye  should  emong  us  all  find. 
As  any  Trojan  is,  and  eke  as  kind. 

"  And  bicause  I  swore  you  right  now. 
To  ben  your  frende,  and  helpir  to  my  might. 
And  for  that  more  acfquaintaunce  eke  of  you 
Have  I  had,  than  an  other  straunger  wight : 
So  fro  tliis  forth,  I  pray  you  day  and  night, 
Commaundeth  me,  now  sore  that  me  smart. 
To  done  all  that  may  like  unto  your  herte. 

**  And  Miat  ye  mo  wold,  as  your  brother  treat. 

And  taketh  not  my  frendship  in  dispite. 

And  tiiough  your  sorowes  been  for  thinges  gret, 

N<»t  r  nat  wliy,  but  out  of  more  respite, 

Vlind  herte  hath  for  to  amend  it  great  delitc, 

And  if  I  may  your  Imrmes  nat  redresse, 

I  am  right  sury  for  your  heavinessc. 

'•  For  though  ye  Trojans  with  us  Greekes  wroth 
Have  many  a  day  been,  alway  yet  parde, 
1 )  got  of  love,  in  sothe  we  serven  bothe  : 
And  for  the  love  of  God  my  lady  free. 
Whom  so  yo  hate,  as  beth  not  wroth  with  me, 
•F(tr  truelv  there  can  ho  wight  you  serve. 

That  halt  so  loth  your  wrathe  would  deserve. 

• 
*'  And  n!ere  it  that  we  been  so  nere  the  tent 
Of  Calcas,  which  that  seen  us  bothe  may, 
1  wonhl  of  this  you  tell  all  mine  entcnt. 
But  this  ensealed  till  an  other  day  : 
Veve  me  yonr  honde,  1  am  and  shall  be  aie, 
God  hcl|>e  me  so,  while  that  my  life  may  dur^ 
Your  owne,  aboven  every  creature. 

**  Thus  said  I  never  er  now  to  woman  borne, 
For  God  mine  herte  as  wisely  glad  so, 
I  loved  never  woman  here  beforne, 
Ar.  paramours,  no  -never  shall  no  mo  : 


And  for  the  love  of  God  be  not  my  fo. 
All  can  I  not  to  you,  my  lady  dere. 
Complain  a  right,  for  I  am  yet  to  lere. 

**  And  wondreth  nought,  mine  owne  lady  bright, 
Thougli  that  I  speake  of  love  to  you  thus  blive. 
For  I  have  heara  or  this  of  many  a  wight. 
Hath  loved  thing  he  never  saw  his  live  : 
Eke  I  am  not  of  power  for  to  strive 
Ayenst  the  god  of  love,  but  him  obay 
I  woU  alway,  and  mercy  I  you  pray. 

*<  There  beeth  so  worthy  knightes  in  this  place, 

And  ye  so  faire,  that  everiche  of  hem  ail 

Woll  pain  him  to  stonden  in  your  grace. 

But  might  to  me  so  faire  a  grace  fall 

That  ye  me  for  your  servaunt  would  call. 

So  lowly,  ne  so  truely  you  serve, 

N'ill  none  o£  hem,  as  I  shall  till  I  sterve." 

Creseide  unto  that  purpose  lite  answerde, 
As  she  that  was  with  sorow  oppressed  so,' 
That  in  effect  she  naught  his  tales  herde. 
But  here  and  there,  now  here  a  word  or  two  : 
Her  thought  her  sorowfull  herte  brest  a  two, 
.^or  whan  she  gan  her  father  ferre  espie, 
V  ^Well  nigh  doune  of  her  hors  she  gan  to  sie. 

But  nathelesse  she  thonketh.DiometJe, 
Cfi  all  his  travaile  and  his  good  chere. 
And  that  him  list  his  frendship  to  her  beds. 
And  she  accepteth  it  in  eood  manere. 
And  woll  do  tain  that  is  nim  lefe  and  dere. 
And  trusten  him  sh^  would,  and  well  she  might, 
As  saied  she,  and  from  her  hors  she  alight. 

Her  father  hath  her  in  his  armes  nome,  - 
And  twenty  times  he  kist  his  doughter  swete. 
And  saied  :  ^*  O  dere  doughter  mme,  welcome," 
Sheswdekf^he  was  faio  with  him  to  mete.: 
^  And  stodeTbrth  muet,  milde,  and  mansuete. 
But  here  I  leave  her  with  her  father  dwell, 
[  And  forth  I  woll  of  Troilus  you  tell. 

To  Troy  is  come  this  wofull  Troilus, 

In  sorowe  aboven  all  sorowes  smert. 

With  felon  loke,  and  face  dispitous, 

Tho  sodainly  doune  from  his  hors  he  stert. 

And  through  his  paleis  with  swolne  herte. 

To  chamber  he  went,  of  nothing  toke  he  hede 

Ne  none  to  him  dare  speke  o  worde  for  drede. 

And  there  his  sorowes  that  he  spared  had, 
He  yave  an  issue  lai^e,  and  death  he  cride. 
And  in  his  throwes,  n>enetike  and  mad 
He  curseth  Juno,  Apollo,  and  eke  Cupide, 
He  curseth  Bachus,  Ceres,  and  Cipride, 
His  birth,  himselfe,  his  fate,  and  eke  nature. 
And  save  his  ladie,  every  creature. 

To  bed  he  goth,  and  waileth  there  and  turneth, 

In  furie,  as  doth  he  Ixion  in  Hell, 

And  in  this  wise  he  nigh  till  day  sojoumeth. 

But  tho  began  his  herte  alite  unswell. 

Through  teares,  which  that  gonnen  up  to  wol. 

And  pitiously  he  cried  upon  Creseide, 

And  to  him  self  right  thus  he  spake  and  seide. 

''  Where  is  mine  owne  lady  lefe  and  dere  t 
Where  is  her  white  brest,  where  is  it,  wher»  ! 
Where  been  her  armes,  and  her  eyen  clen^ 
That  yesterday  this  time  with  me  were  I 
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Now  may  I  wepe  alone  many  a  teare. 
And  graspe  about  I  may,  but  in  this  place 
Save  a  pilow^  I  find  uaught  to  embrace. 

"  How  shal  I  doen !  whan  ehal  she  come  agaiuc  I 

I  n*ot  alas,  wliy  let  I  her  to  go  t 

As  would  Grod  I  had  as  tho  be  slain  : 

O  herte  mine  Creseide,  0  swete  fo^ 

O  lady  mine,  that  I  love  and  no  mo, 

To  whom  for  ever  more  mine  herte  I  vowe, 

See  how  I  die,  ye  n'iU  me  not  rescowe. 

<*  Who  seeth  you  now,  my  right  lodesterre  ! 
Who  sitteth  right  now  in  your  preseuce  I 
Who  can  comforten  now  your  hertes  wen*c  1 
Now  I  am  gon,  whom  yeve  ye  audience  I 
Who  speaketh  for  me  right  now  in  my  absence  ! 
Alas,  no  wight,  and  that  is  ail  my  care, 
For  well  wote  I,  as  evill  as  I  ye  faro. 

**  How  should  I  thus  ten  dales  full  endui*e. 
Whan  I  the  firste  night  have  all  thb  tene  t 
How  shall  she  eke  sorowfuU  creature, 
For  tendemesse,  how  shall  she  this  8ustene, 
Soche  wo  for  me  I  o  pitous,  pale,  and  grciie, 
Shall  been  your  freshe  womanly  face, 
For  langour,  er  ye  toume  unto  this  pUcc/' 

And  whan  he  fell  in  any  slombringes. 
Anon  begin  he  shoulde  for  to  grone. 
And  dreamen  of  the  dreadfullest  thinges 
That  might  been :  as  mete  he  were  alone 
In  place  horrible^  making  aie  his  mone, 
Or  meten  that  he  was  emonges  all 
His  enemies,  and  in  hir  hondes  fall. 

And  therewithal!  his  bodie  should  start, 
And  with  the  start  all  sodainly  awake. 
And  soche  a  tremour  fele  about  his  herte, 
That  of  the  feare  his  bodie  should  quake  : 
And  therwithall  he  should  a  noise  make. 
And  seme  as  though  he  should  fall  depe. 
From  high  alofe,  and  than  he  would  wejic, 

And  re  wen  on  himselfe  so  pitously, 
That  wonder  was  to  here  his  faniasic. 
An  other  time  he  should  mightely 
Comfort  himselfe,  and  sain  it  was  folic, 
So  causelesse,  soche  drede  for  to  drie, 
And  eft  begin  his  aspre  sorowes  new, 
That  every  man  might  on  his  paincs  rew. 

Who  could  tell  all,  or  fully  discrive 

(His  wo,  his  plaint,  his  langour,  and  his  ])inc  ! 
Nat  all  the  men  that  han  or  been  on  live, 
ThgiMi^dSf  mayst  thy  self  full  well  devine, 
That  soche  a  wo  my  wit  can  nut  define, 
Oii'idell  for  to  write  it  should  I  swinke, 
Whan  that  my  wit  is  werie  it  to  thinkc. 

On  Heaven  yet  the  sterres  weren  seen 
Although  full  pale  ywoxen  was  the  Mono, 
And  whiten  gan  the  orisont  shene. 
All  eastward,  as  it  was  wont  to  done. 
And  Phebus  with  his  rosie  carte  sone, 
Gan  after  that  to  dresse  him  up  to  fare. 
Whan  Troilus  hath  sent  after  Pandare. 

This  EaQdare,  that  of  all  the  day  befome 
No  might  liim  comen  this  Troilus  to  se, 
Although  he  on  his  hedde  it  had  swome, 
For  wi&  the  king  I'riam  alday  was  he. 


So  tliat  it  lay  nat  in  his  liberte. 

No  where  to  gon,  but  on  the  roorow  he  went 

To  Troilus,  wnan  that  he  for  him  sent. 

For  in  his  herte  he  could  well  devine. 

That  Troilus  al  night  for  sorow  woke. 

And  that  he  would  tell  him  of  his  pine, 

This  knew  he  well  inougli  without  bokc  : 

For  which  to  chamber  streight  the  way  he  toLc, 

And  Troilus  tho  soberly  he  grette. 

And  on  the  bedde  full  sone  he  gan  him  settv. 

"  My  Pandarus,*"  (quod  Troilus)  **  the  sorow 
Which  that  I  drie,  I  may  not  long  endure, 
I  trowe  I  shall  not  liven  till  to  niorow, 
~^r  which  I  would  alwaies  on  aventure 
To  thee  devisen  uf  my  sepoulture 
The  forme,  and  of  my  movable  thou  dispoia* 
Right  as  thee  semeCIi  b^t  is  fOrjgll?gnr_ 

**  But  of  the  fire  and  fliuj\b^  funerall. 

In  which  my  body  brenneu  shallto'glede. 

And  of  the  feast  and  plaies  palestrall, 

At  my  vigile,  I  pray  thee  take  good  hede 

That  that  be  well :  and  offer  Mars  my  stede. 

My  sword,  mine  helnie  :  and  leve  brother  derc. 

My  shelde  to  Pallas  yeve,  tlmt  shineth  clere. 

The  poudre  in  which  min  htsje  ybrend  shal  lurr 
That  pray  iThee  thou  falie,  and  it  conserve 
In  a  vessell  that  men  depeth  an  dme 
Of  gold,  and  to  my  lady  tliat  I  serve. 
Tor  love  of  whom  thus  pitously  [  sterve. 
So  yeve  it  her,  and  doe  me  this  pleasaunce. 
To  praien  her  to  kepe  it  for  a  reuiembi'auuce. 

*  For  well  I  fele  by  my  maladie, 

And  by  my  dreames,  now  and  yore  ago. 

All  certainly,  tliat  I  mote  nedes  die  : 

The  oule  eke,  which  tliat  h^^t  Ascaphilo, 

Hath  after  me  shright,  all  these  nightes  two. 

And  god  Mercurie,  now  of  me  wofull  wretch 

The  soule  guide,  and  whan  thee  list  it  fetch.** 

Pandare  answerde  and  saicd,  "  Troilus, 
My  dere  frende,  as  I  have  told  thee  yore. 
That  it  is  foUie  for  to  sorowen  thus. 
And  causelesse,  for  which  I  can  no  more  : 
But  who  so  well  not  trowen  rede  ne  lore, 
I  can  not  seen  in  him  no  remedie, 
But  let  him  worchen  with  his  faiitasie. 

^  But,  Troilus,  I  pray  thee  tell  me  now, 

If  that  thou  trowe  er  this  that  any  wight. 

Hath  loved  pai*amours  as  well  as  thou, 

Ye,  God  wot,  and  fro  many  a  wortliy  knight 

Hath  his  ladie  gon  a  fourteniglit, 

And  he  nat  yet  made  Imlvendele  the  fare. 

What  nede  is  the  to  maken  all  this  care  I 

*'  Sens  day  by  day  thou  maist  thy  selven  see 
That  from  his  love,  or  eles  fix)m  his  wife 
A  man  mote  twinnen  of  necessitie, 
Ye  though  he  love  her  as  his  owne  life  : 
Yet  nill  he  with  himself  thus  maken  stnfe. 
For  well  thou  wost,  my  leve  brother  dere. 
That  alway  frendes  may  not  been  yferc. 

**  How  done  this  folke,  that  seen  hir  loves  \vo<lded 
By  frendes  might,  as  it  betideth  full  oft, 
Aiid  seen  hem  in  hir  spouses  bedde  ybcdded  I 
God  wote  they  take  it  wisely  faire  and  soft : 
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For  why,  good  hope  halt  up  liir  herte  aloft, 
And  for  they  can  a  time  of  sorow  endure, 
Ab  time  hem  hurtein,  a  time  doth  hem  cure. 

*'  So  shouldest  thou  endure,  and  lotten  slide 
The  time,  and  fonde  to  been  glad  and  light, 
Ten  dayes  n'is  not  eo  long  to  abide. 
And  sens  she  to  coraen  tliee  hath  behight. 
She  n'ill  her  best  breaken  for  no  wight. 
For  drede  tlice  not,  that  she  n'ill  finde  way 
To  come  ayen,  my  life  that  durst  I  lay. 

*'  "TliXJUVfiYeB^.  cke^  and  all  such  fantasie 

0nYe  Qut,  and  let  hem  faren  to  mischaunoe. 

For  they  precede  of  thy  mehincolie. 

That  doth  thee  fcle  in  slepe  all  this  penaunce : 

A  straw  for  all  swevenes  signifiaunce, 

God  helpe  me  so,  I  count  hem  not  a  bean. 

There  wot  no  roan  aaJgULyhftl  diwnies  meyi. 

**  For  priestes  of  the  temple  tellen  this, 
That  dreames  been  the  revelacions 
Of  Goddes,  and  als  well  they  tel  y  wis. 
That  they  been  infemalles  illusions 
And  leches  saine,  tluit  of  complections 
Proceden  they  of  fast,  or  glotonie. 
Who  wot  in  sothe  thus  wmtt  they  signifie  t 

"  Eke  other  saine,  that  through  irapressions. 

As  if  a  wight  hath  iast  a  thins  in  mind. 

That  thereof  cometh  sochc  avisions  : 

And  other  sain,  as  they  in  bokes  find, 

Tluit  after  times  of  the  yere  by  kind. 

Men  di*enie,  and  that  theffect  goth  by  the  Moneii 

But  leve  no  drcme,  for  St  is  nat  to  done. 

Wei  worth  of  dreames  aie  these  old  wives. 

And  truly  eke,  augurie  of  these  foules. 

For  feare  of  which,  men  wenen  lese  hir  lives, 

As  ravens  qualm,  or  schriching  of  these  oules : 

To  trowen  on  it,  bothe  false  and  foule  is, 

Alas,  alas,  that  so  noble  a  creature 

As  is  a  man,  should  drede  such  ordure. 

*'  For  which  with  al  mine  herte  I  thee  beseche. 
Unto  thy  self,  tliat  all  this  thou  foryove. 
And  rise  now  up,  withouten  more  speche. 
And  let  us  cast  how  forth  may  best  be  driven 
The  time,  and  eke  how  freshly  we  may  liven, 
Whan  she  cometh,  the  which  shall  be  right  sone, 
God  helpe  me  so,  the  best  is  thus  to  done. 

TlHSTwe  liave  lad,  and  forth  the  time  dnvc, 
And  eke  of  time  coming  us  rejoy. 
That  bringen  shall  our  blisse  now  to  blive, 
And  langour  of  these  twise  dales  five 
We  shall  therewith  so  foryet  or  oppresse. 
That  well  unneth  it  done  shall  us  duresse. 

*'  Tliis  toune  is  full  of  lordes  al  about. 
And  truce  lastcn  all  this  meane  while^ 
Go  we  plaien  us  in  some  lustie  rout. 
To  Sarpedon,  not  hennes  but  a  mile. 
And  thus  thou  shalt  the  time  well  begoile^ 
And  drive  it  forth  unto  that  blisfuU  morow. 
That  thou  her  see,  tliat  cause  is  of  thy  sorow. 

**  Now  rise,  my  dere  brother  Troilus, 
For  certes  it  non  honour  is  to  thee 
To  wepe,  and  in  thy  bedde  to  rouken  thii% 
For  truely  of  o  thing  trust  to  me. 


If  thou  thus  liggo,  a  day,  two  or  1111*00, 

The  folke  well  wcne,  that  thou  for  cowardise, 

Thee  fainest  sick,  and  that  thou  darst  not  rise." 

Tliis  Troilus  answerdc :  **  0  brother  dere, 

This  folke  know  that  have  ysuffred  pain. 

That  though  he  wepe,  and  make  sorowful  chore 

That  feeleth  liarme  and  hmai*t  in  every  Yttm, 

No  wonder  is  :  and  though  I  ever  plain 

Or  alway  wepe,  I  am  nothing  to  blame, 

Sens  that  I  have  lost  the  cause  of  all  my  game, 

"  But  sens  of  fine  force  I  mote  arise, 

I  shall  arise,  as  sone  as  ever  I  may. 

And  God,  to  whom  mine  herte  I  sacrifice. 

So  send  us  hastely  the  tenthe  day  : 

For  was  there  never  foule  so  faiue  of  May 

As  I  shall  ben,  whan  that  she  oometh  in  Ti*oic, 

That  cause  is  of  my  toormeut  and  my  joie. 

**  But  whider  is  thy  rede,"  (quod  Troilus) 
**  That  we  may  pUy  us  best  in  all  this  toun  !*' 
**  By^God  n^.counaaUe  is,"  ^quod  Pandarun) 
^ ^Toride and  play  ijs.with kuug Sarpedouu.*' 
So  long  of  this  they  speaken  up  and  down. 
Till  Troilus  gan  at  the  kst  assent 
To  rise,  and  forth  to  Sarpedon  Uiey  went. 

This  Sarpedon,  as  he  that  honourable 
Was  ever  his  live,  and  full  of  hie  prowesse. 
With  all  that  might  yserved  been  on  taJi>le, 
That  deintie  was,  all  ooste  it  great  richesse. 
He  fedde  hem  day  by  day,  that  such  noblesse 
As  saiden  both  the  most  and  eke  the  least. 
Was  never  er  that  day  wiste  at  any  feast. 

Nor  in  this  world  there  is  none  instrument, 

Delicious,  through  winds,  or  touche  on  oorde, 

As  ferre  as  anv  wight  hath  ever  ywent, 

That  tonge  tell,  or  nerte  may  recorde, 

But  at  tMt  feast,  it  was  well  heard  reoorde : 

Ne  of  ladies  eke  so  faire  a  oompanie. 

On  daunoe  er  tho,  was  never  yseen  with  eye. 

But  what  availetli  this  to  Troilus, 

That  for  his  sorrow,  nothing  of  it  ronght. 

But  ever  in  one,  as  herte  pitons, 

Full  busily  Creseide  his  lady  sought : 

On  her  was  ever  al  that  his  herte  thought. 

Now  this,  now  that,  so  fast  imaginivg. 

That  gUul  ywis  can  him  no  feasUng. 

These  ladies  eke,  that  at  this  feast  been. 
Sens  that  he  saw  his  Udy  was  away. 
It  was  his  sorow  upon  hem  for  to  seen. 
Or  for  to  heare  on  instrumentes  play  : 
For  she  that  of  his  herte  hath  the  kay. 
Was  absent,  lo,  this  was  his  fantasie 
That  no  wight  shulde  maken  melodic. 

Nor  there  nas  houre  in  al  the  dapr  or  night. 
Whan  he  was  ther  as  no  man  might  him  here^ 
That  he  ne  sayd,  **  O  lovesome  IiMy  bright. 
How  have  ye  faren  sins  tliat  ve  were  there  t 
Welcome  ywis  mine  owne  lady  dexe." 
But  welaway,  all  this  n'as  but  a  mase. 
Fortune  his  hove  entended  bet  to  glase. 

The  letters  eke,  that  she  of  olde  time 
Had  him  ysent,  he  would  alone  rede 
An  hundrod  sith,  atwixt  noone  and  prime^ 
Refiguring  her  shape,  and  her  womanlied«f| 
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Within  his  herte,  and  every  worde  and  dede 
That  passed  was,  and  thus  he  drove  to  an  end, 
The  fourth  day,  and  saied  he  wol  wend. 

And  said,  «  Leve  brother  Pandams, 
Intendest  thou  that  we  shall  here  bleve^ 
Til  Sarpedon  woll  forth  conveyen  us, 
Yet  were  it  fairer  that  we  toke  our  leve  : 
For  Groddes  love,  let  as  now  sone  at  eve 
Onr  leave  take,  and  homeward  let  us  tume. 
For  txewely  I  uill  nat  thus  so^mx^lc." 

Pandare  answerde,  **  Be  we  comen  hither 
To  fetchen  fire,  and  rennen  home  againc  t 
God  helpe  me  so,  I  can  nat  tellen  wliithcr 
We  might  gone,  if  I  shall  sothly  »une : 
There  any  wight  is  of  us  more  faine 
Than  Saq)edon,  and  if  we  hence  hie 
Thus  sodainly,  I  bold  it  vihinic. 

**  Whan  that  we  sidden  we  would  bleve 
With  him  a  weke,  and  now  thus  sodainly 
The  fourth  day  to  take  of  him  our  leve, 
He  would  wondren  on  it  trewly : 
Let  us  holden  forth  our  purpose  fermely, 
And  sens  that  ye  behighten  him  to  abide. 
Hold  forward  now,  and  after  let  us  ride." 

This  Pandams,  with  all  pine  and  wo 
Made  him  to  dwell,  and  at  the  wekes  end. 
Of  Sarpedon  they  toke  hir  leave  Uio, 
And  on  hir  way  thev  speden  hem  to  wend : 
(Qvod  Troilus)  **  Now  Lorde  me  grace  send, 
That  I  may  find  at  mine  home  oomming, 
Creseido  comen,"  and  therwith  gan  he  sing. 

**  Ye  haselwode,*'  thought  this  Pandare, 
,  And  to  himselfe  ful  softly  he  soide, 
«•  GJod  wotte  refroiden  may  this  hotte  fare, 
\  £r  Calcas  seude  Troilus  Creseide : " 
But  nathelesse  he  japed  thus  and  seide, 
And  swore  ywis,  his  Iierte  him  wel  bchight, 
She  wolde  come  as  sone  as  ever  slic  might. 

Whan  they  unto  the  palcis  were  yeomen. 

Of  Troilus,  they  doun  of  hoi*8e  alight. 

And  to  the  chambre  hir  way  have  they  nomen, 

And  unto  time  that  it  gan  to  nislit, 

They  speken  of  Creseide  the  lady  bright. 

And  after  this,  whan  hem  bo  the  lest, 

They  spede  hem  fro  the  supper  unto  rest 

On  morow  as  sone  as  day  began  to  clere. 
This  Troilus  gan  of  his  slepe  to  abreide. 
And  to  Pandams,  his  own  brother  dere, 
«  For  love  of  God,"  full  pitously  he  seide  : 
**  As  go  we  scene  the  paleis  of  Creseide, 
For  sens  we  yet  may  have  no  more  fpost. 
So  let  us  seine  her  paleis  at  the  lecst." 

And  there withall  his  meine  for  to  blende, 
A  cause  he  fonde  in  tounc  for  to  go, 
And  to  Creseides  house  they  gan  wende. 
But  Lorde,  this  sely  Troilus  was  wo. 
Him  thought  his  sorowful  herte  brast  atwo, 
For  when  he  saw  her  doores  sparred  all, 
Well  nigh  for  sorow  adoun  he  gan  to  fall. 

Therwith  whan  he  was  ware,  and  gan  behold 
H(»w  shot  wjis  everv  window  of  the  place, 
A^  frost  him  thought  his  herte  gan  to  cold, 
For  which  with  changed  deedly  pale  face. 
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Withouten  worde,  he  forth  bj  gan  to  paoe. 
And  as  God  would,  he  gan  so  faste  ride, 
That  no  wight  of  his  countenance  ai^ide. 

Than  said  he  thus :  **  0  paleis  desolate, 
O  house  of  houses,  whilom  best  yhigbt, 
0  paleis  empty  and  disco. isolate, 
0  thou  lanterne,  of  which  queint  is  tlie  light, 
0  paleis  whilom  day,  that  now  art  night, 
Wel  oughtest  tliou  to  fall,  and  I  to  die. 
Sons  she  is  went,  that  wont  was  us  to  gio. 

"  0  paleis  whilom  crowne  of  houses  all, 

Enlumined  with  Sunne  of  alle  blisse, 

O  ring,  of  which  the  ruble  is  out  iall, 

O  cause  of  wo,  that  cause  hast  ben  of  blisse : 

Yet  sens  I  may  no  bet,  fain  would  I  kisse 

Thy  colde  doores,  durst  I  for  this  rout. 

And  farewel  shrine  of  which  the  saint  is  out.*' 

Therwith  he  cast  on  Pandams  his  eie. 
With  changed  face,  and  pitous  to  behold, 
And  whan  he  might  his  time  aright  aspie, 
Aic  as  he  rede,  to  Pandams  he  told 
His  new  screw,  and  eke  his  joyes  old. 
So  pitously,  and  with  so  deed  an  hew. 
That  every  wight  might  on  his  sorow  rew. 

Fro  thence-forth  he  ridcth  up  and  doune, 
And  every  thing  came  him  to  remembraun«^ 
As  he  rode  forth  by  the  places  of  the  toune. 
In  which  he  whilom  had  all  his  pleasaunce : 
«  Lo,  yonder  saw  1  mine  owne  lady  daunce. 
And  in  that  temple  with  her  eien  clere. 
Me  caught  firat  my  right  lady  dere. 

^  And  yonder  have  I  herde  full  lustely 
My  dere  herte  laugh,  and  yonder  play 
Saw  I  her  ones  eke  ful  blisfully. 
And  yonder  ones  to  me  gan  she  say 
'  Now  good  sweete  love  mo  well  I  pray,' 
And  yonde  so  goodly  gan  she  me  behold, 
That  to  the  death  mine  herte  is  to  her  hold. 

**  And  at  the  comer  in  the  yonder  house, 
Herde  1  mine  alderlevest  lady  dere. 
So  womanly,  with  voice  melodiouse, 
Singen  so  wel,  so  goodly  and  so  clere, 
That  in  mv  soule  yet  me  thinketh  I  here 
The  blisful  sowne,  and  in  that  yonder  place 
My  Udy  first  me  toke  unto  her  grace." 

Than  thought  he  thus,  '*  0  blisful  lord  Cupide, 
Whan  I  the  processe  have  in-iHSmory, 
How  thou  me  hast  wcried  on  every  side. 
Men  might  a  booke  make  of  it  like  a  storv  : 
What  nede  islhee-tO'^i^lrartJirme  victox-y. 
Sens  I  am  thine,  and  holy  at  thy  will. 
What  joy  hast  thou  thine  ownc  folke  to  spill  ! 

**  Wel  hast  thou,  lord,  y  wroke  on  nie  thine  ires, 

Thou  mighty  god,  and  dredful  for  to  greve, 

Now  merey,  lord,  thou  wost  wel  I  desire 

Thy  grace  most,  of  all  lustes  leve, 

And  live  and  die  I  wol  in  thy  beleve. 

For  which  I  ne  aske  in  guerdon  but  a  boone. 

That  thou  Creseide  ayen  me  sonde  soone. 

'.  "  Distraine  her  herte  as  faste  to  rotume. 
As  thou  doest  mine  to  longen  her  to  see, 
Than  wote  I  wel  that  she  n'il  nat  sojourne  : 
Now  blisful  lord,  so  cruel  tliou  ne  be 
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Which  on  tho  morrow  she  had  him  behight 
To  come  ayen,  God  wote  full  little  rest 
Had  he  that  night,  nothing  to  alepo  him  lest. 

Tho  laurer  crowned  Phebus,  with  his  heat 
Gan  in  his  course  aie  upward  as  he  went, 
To  wannen  of  the  east  sea  the  waves  wete. 
And  Circes  doughter  song,  with  fresh  entont. 
Whan  Troilus  his  Pandare  after  sent, 
And  on  the  walles  of  the  towne  they  pleide, 
To  looke,  if  they  can  scene  ought  of  Ureeeide. 

Till  it  was  noone,  they  stooden  for  to  see 
Who  that  there  cfune,  and  every  roaner  wight 
That  came  fro  ferre,  Uiey  saiden  it  was  shee. 
Till  that  they  coulden  knowen  him  arisht : 
Now  was  his  herte  dull,  now  was  it  light. 
And  thus  bejaped  stooden  for  to  stare 
About  naught,  this  Troilus  and  Pandare. 

To  Pandarus  this  Troilus  tho  seide 

**  For  aught  1  wot,  before  noone  sikerly. 

Into  this  toune  ne  cometh  not  here  Creseide, 

She  hath  ynough  to  doen  hardely 

To  winnen  from  her  father,  so  trow  I, 

Her  olde  father  woU  yet  make  lierduM 

^irelEaf  she  goj God  yeve  bis  herte  pine." 

Pandarus  answerd,  "It  may  well  been  certain 
And  forthy  let  us  dine,  I  thee  beseech. 
And  after  noone  than  maist  thou  come  agun :" 
And  home  they  go,  without  more  speech. 
And  comen  ayen,  but  long  may  they  seech, 
Ere  that  they  finde  that  uiey  after  gape, 
Fortune  hem  bothe  thinketh  for  to  jape. 

(Quod  Troilus)  <<  I  see  well  now  that  she 
Is  taried  with  her  old  futher  so. 
That  ere  she  come,  it  woll  nigh  even  be. 
Come  forth,  I  woll  unto  the  yate  go, 
These  poi*ters  ben  unkonning  evermo, 
And  I  woll  done  hem  liolden  un  the  yate. 
As  naught  ne  were,  although  she  c<)me  late." 

The  day  goth  fast,  and  after  tliat  came  eve. 
And  yet  came  nat  to  Troilus  Creseide, 
He  looketh  forth  by  hedge,  by  tree,  by  greve. 
And  ferre  his  head  over  the  wall  he  leide. 
And  at  the  last  he  tourned  him  and  seide, 
"  By  God  I  wote  her  meaning  now  Pandare, 
Almost  ywis  all  newe  was  my  care. 

'*  Now  doubtelesse  this  lady  can  her  good, 

I  wote  she  commeth  riding  prtvely, 

I  commend  her  wisedoroe  by  mine  hood. 

She  woll  nat  maken  people  nicely 

Gaure  on  her  whan  she  commeth,  but  softely 

By  night  mto  the  toune  she  thinketh  ride. 

And,  dere  brother,  thinke  nat  long  to  abide, 

"  We  have  naught  else  for  to  done  ywis. 

And  Pandarus,  now  wilt  thou  trowen  me. 

Have  here  my  trouth,  I  see  her,  yon  she  is, 

Heave  up  thine  eyen  man,  mayst  thou  nat  see !" 

Pandare  answerde,  <*  Nay,  so  mote  I  the, 

AI  wrong  by  God,  whataaist  thou  ma(v  wher  art, 

That  I.OTynndiLA<arre^.n'5rb'nt»  part.? 

**  Alas,  thou  aayst  right  sooth,"  (quod  Troiiua) 
**  But  hardely  it  is  not  all  for  nought. 
That  in  mine  herte  I  now  rejoyce  thus. 
It  is  ayenat  some  good,  I  have  a  thought, 
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Not  I  UAt  how,  but  sens  that  I  was  wrought, 

Ne  felt  I  such  a  comfort  dare  I  say, 

She  cometh  to  night,  my  life  tliat  durst  I  lay. 

Pandai'us  answerde^  "  It  may  be  well  ynough, 

And  held  with  him  of  all  that  ever  he  Kiiod, 

But  in  his  herte  he  thought,  and  soft  he  lough. 

And  to  himselfe  full  soberly  he  saied, 

**  From  hasell  wood,  there  jolly  Robin  plaied. 

Shall  come  all  that  thou  abidest  here^ 

Ye,  £u:well  all  the  snow  of  feme  yere." 

The  wardein  of  the  yates  gan  to  call 
The  folk,  which  that  without  the  yates  wei*e. 
And  bad  hem  driven  in  hir  beastes  all, 
Or  all  the  night  they  must  bleveu  there. 
And  ferre  witliin  the  night,  with  many  a  tci'e. 
This  Troilus  gan  homeward  for  to  ride, 
For  well  he  seeth  it  helpeth  nat  to  abide. 

But  nathelesse,  he  gladded  him  in  this. 
He  thought  he  misacompted  had  his  day, 
And  saied,  <*  I  understand  have  all  amis. 
For  thilke  night  I  laste  Creseide  sey. 
She  sayd,  <  I  shall  ben  here,  if  that  I  may. 
Ere  that  the  Moone,  O  dere  herte  swetc. 
The  Lion  passe  out  of  this  Ariete.' 

^  For  which  she  may  yet  hold  all  her  behest," 
And  on  the  morrow  unto  the  yate  he  went, 
And  up  and  doune,  by  west  and  eke  by  east 
Upon  the  walles  made  he  many  a  went, 
But  all  for  naught,  his  hope  alway  him  blent. 
For  which  at  night,  in  sorow  and  sighe  sore. 
He  went  him  home,  withouten  any  more. 

This  hope  all  cleane  out  of  his  herte  fled. 
He  ne  hath  whereon  now  lenger  for  to  hong. 
But  for  tlie  paine  hnn  thought  his  herte  bled. 
So  were  his  tlirowes  sharp,  and  wonder  strong, 
For  whan  he  saw  that  she  abode  so  long. 
He  n'ist  what  he  judgen  of  it  mi^ht. 
Sens  she  hath  broken  that  she  Inm  behight. 

The  thirde,  fourth,  fifte,  and  sixt  dny 
After  tho  dayes  tenne,  of  which  I  told, 
Betwixen  hupe  and  di*ede  his  herie  lay. 
Yet  somewhat  trusting  on  her  hesies  old. 
But  whan  he  saw  she  n'olde  her  temie  hold. 
He  can  now  scene  none  other  remedie, 
But  for  to  slmpe  him  soone  for  to  die. 

Therwith  the  wicked  spirit,  God  us  blcsse, 
Which  that  men  clepen  woode  jealousie, 
Gan  in  him  crepe,  in  all  this  hevinesse. 
For  which  because  he  would  soone  die. 
He  ne  eat  ne  dronke  for  hia  melancholic. 
And  eke  from  every  company  he  fled, 
ThlTwas  the  life  tliai  all  thb  time  ho  led. 

He  so  dcfaite  was,  that  no  manner  man, 
Unneth  he  might  knowen  there  he  went. 
So  was  he  leane,  and  thereto  pale  and  wan. 
And  feeble,  tliat  he  walketh  by  potent. 
And  with  his  ire  he  thus  himselfe  ahent : 
But  who  so  asked  him  whereof  him  smart. 
He  sayd,  his  harme  was  all  about  hb  herte. 

Piiam  full  oft,  and  eke  his  mother  dere. 
His  bretheme  and  hia  sustren  gan  him  frain 
Why  he  so  aorrowfuU  waa  in  all  his  diere. 
And  what  thing  was  the  cauae  of  all  hia  pain  { 
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Her  needed  no  tearcs,  for  to  borow. 

And  this  was  yet  tlie  worst  of  all  her  paine, 

Ther  was  no  wight,  to  whom  she  dorste  plain. 

Full  rewfuUy  she  looked  upon  Troy, 

Beheld  the  toures  high,  and  eke  the  hallis, 

«  Alas,"  (quod  she)  <*  the  pleasaunoe  and  the  joy. 

The  which  that  now  all  turned  into  gall  is, 

Have  I  had  ofte  within  yonder  wallis. 

O  Troilus,  wliat  doest  thou  now  t"  she  seide, 

"  Lord,  whether  thou  yet  thinke  upon  Creseide. 

-  ^«  Alas,  that  I  ne  had  y trowed  on  your  lore, 
V    And  went  with  you,  as  ye  me  redde  ere  tliis, 
Than  had  I  now  not  sighed  halfe  so  sore  : 
Who  might  have  said,  that  I  had  done  amis 
To  steale  away  with  such  one  as  he  is ! 
But  all  too  late  oommeth  Uie  lectuarie, 
Whan  men  the  corse  unto  the  grave  carie. 

**  Too  late  is  now  to  speke  of  that  matere. 
Prudence,  alas,  one  oi  thine  eyen  three 
Me  lacked  alway,  ere  that  I  came  here  : 
For  on  time  passed  well  remembred  mee, 
And  present  time  eke  could  I  well  see. 
But  future  time,  ere  I  was  in  the  snare. 
Could  I  not  scene,  that  causeth  now  my  care. 

*  But  nathelesse,  betide  what  betide, 
rl  shall  to  morow  at  night,  by  east  or  west, 
Oat  of  this  hoast  steale,  on  some  side, 
And  gone  with  Troilus,  where  as  him  lest, 
'This  purpose  woll  I  hold,  and  this  is  the  best, 
No  force  of  wicked  tongues  jonglerie. 
For  ever  on  love  have  wretchos  had  envie. 

**  For  who  so  woll  of  every  word  take  hede. 
Or  rule  hem  by  every  wightcs  wit, 
Ne  shall  he  never  thriven  out  of  drede, 
For  that  that  some  men  blamen  ever  yet, 
Lo,  other  manner  folke  coromenden  it. 
And  as  for  me,  for  all  such  variaunce, 
Felicitie  clepo  I  my  suffisaunce. 

**  For  which,  withouten  any  wordes  mo, 

To  Troy  I  woll,  as  for  conclusioun.'* 
/  i5ut  Uod  it  woto,  ere  fully  moneths  two^ 

She  was  full  ferre  fro  ttiat  ententioun. 

For  bothe  Troilus  and  TroTd  tbun 
I   Shall  knotlesse  throughout  her  herto  slide, 
>.  For  she  woll  take  a  purpose  for  to  abide. 

This  Diomede,  of  whom  I  you  tell  gan, 
'  Gklth  now'Wiihin  himselfe  aye  arguing. 
With  all  the  sleight  and  all  that  ever  ne  enu 
How  he  may  best  with  shortest  tarying. 
Into  his  nette  Crescides  hei*te  bi*uig, 
To  this  enteut  he  couthe  never  fine. 
To  fishen  her,  he  laid  out  hooko  and  line. 

But  nathelesse,  well  in  his  herte  he  though f, 
That  she  nas  nat  without  a  love  in  Troy, 
For  never  sithen  he  her  thence  brought, 
Ne  couth  he  scene  her  laugh,  or  maken  joy. 
He  n*is  how  best  her  herte  for  t*acoie. 
But  for  t*assay,  he  said  nought  it  ne  grevcth, 
For  he  that  naught  assaieth,  naught  atcheveth. 

Yet  saied  he  to  himselfe  upon  a  night, 
**  Now  am  I  nat  a  foole,  that  wote  well  how 
Her  wo  is,  for  love  of  another  wight, 
And  hereupon  to  gone  assay  her  now. 
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I  may  well  wete,  it  n'iil  nat  ben  my  prow. 
For  wise  folke  in  bookes  it  expresse. 
Men  shall  nat  wowe  a  wight  in  hevincaso. 

**  But  who  so  might  winnen  such  a  floure 

Fro  him,  for  whom  she  moumeth  night  and  day, 

He  might  saine  he  were  a  conquerour : 

And  right  anone,  as  he  that  bold  was  aye, 

Thought  in  his  herte,  hap  how  hap  may. 

All  should  I  dye,  I  woll  her  herte  seech, 

I  shall  no  more  leaen  but  my  speech." 

This  Diomede,  as  bookes  us  declare, 

Was  in  his  nedes  ftrest  and  courageous, 

With  Sterne  voice,  and  mighty  limmes  square. 

Hardy,  testife,  strong,  and  chevalrous 

Of  deedes  like  his  father  Tideus, 

And  some  men  saine  he  was  of  tonge  large. 

And  heire  he  was  of  Calcidony  and  Arge. 

Creseide  meane  was  of  her  stature, 
Thereto  of  shape,  of  £aee,  and  eke  of  diero^ 
There  might  ben  no  fairer  creature^ 
And  ofte  time  this  was  her  manere. 
To  gone  ytressed  with  her  haires  dere 
Downe  by  her  colere,  at  her  backe  behind. 
Which  with  a  tlirede  of  gold  she  would  bind. 

And  save  her  browes  joyneden  yfere, 
There  nas  no  lacke,  in  aught  I  can  espien. 
But  for  to  speaken  of  her  eyen  clere, 
Lo,  truely  they  written  that  her  seien. 
That  Paradis  stood  formed  in  her  eien, 
And  with  her  riche  beauty  evermore 
Strove  love  in  her,  aie  which  of  hem  was  mora. 

She  sobre  was,  eke  simple,  and  wise  withall. 
The  best  ynorished  eke  that  might  bee. 
And  goodly  of  her  speech  in  eenerall. 
Charitable,  estately,  lusty,  and  free, 
Ne  nevermore,  ne  lacked  her  pitee. 
Tender  hearted,  sliding  of  corage, 
JBiU  truely  I  can  nat  tell  her  age. 

And  Troilus  well  woxen  was  in  hight. 

And  complete  formed  by  proportioun, 

So  well  that  Kind  it  naught  amenden  might. 

Young,  fi'esh,  strong,  and  hardy  as  lioun, 

Trew  as  Steele,  in  cch  conditioun, 

One  of  the  best  enteched  creature. 

That  is  or  shall,  while  that  the  world  may  dai*e. 

And  certainely,  in  story  as  it  is  fond. 

That  Troilus  was  never  unto  no  wight 

As  in  his  time,  in  no  degree  second, 

In  daring  do  that  longeth  to  a  knight. 

Ail  might  a  giaunt  paasen  him  of  might. 

His  herte  aye  with  the  first  and  with  the  best. 

Stood  peregall  to  dare  done  what  him  lest. 

But  for  to  tellen  forth  of  Diomede, 
It  fell,  that  after  on  the  teiitlie  day. 
Sens  that  Creseide  out  of  the  city  yede. 
This  Diomede,  as  fresh  as  braundi  in  May, 
Came  to  the  tente  there  as  Calcas  lay. 
And  fained  him  with  Calcas  have  Vi^dnc, 
But  what  he  ment,  I  shall  you  tcUen  souc. 

Creseide  at  shorte  wordes  for  to  tell, 
Welcommed  him,  and  downe  him  by  her  si'ttc^ 
And  he  was  ethe  ynough  to  maken  dwell. 
And  after  this,  withouten  longo  let  to, 
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The  Bpices  and  the  wine  men  forth  hem  fette. 
And  forth  they  tpeke  of  this  and  that  yfere. 
As  friendea  done,  of  which  Boine  shall  ye  here. 

He  gan  first  fallen  of  the  warre  in  speech 

Betwixen  hem  and  the  folke  of  Troy  toun. 

And  of  th'asaiege  he  gan  eke  her  beseech. 

To  tellen  liim  what  was  her  opinlonn  : 

Fro  that  demaund  he  so  disoendetli  doun, 

To  asken  her,  if  tliat  her  straunge  thought 

The  Greekes  gise,  and  werkes  tluit  they  wrought  t 

And  why  her  father  tarieth  so  long 
To  wedden  her  unto  some  worthy  wight  t 
Creseide  that  was  in  her  paines  strong, 
For  love  of  Troilus  her  owue  knight, 
So  ferforth  as  she  cunning  had  or  might, 
Answerde  him  tho,  but  as  of  his  eutent, 
It  seemed  nat  she  wiste  what  he  ment. 

But  nathelesse,  this  like  Diomede 
Gan  on  himselfe  assure,  and  thus  he  seide  : 
**  If  I  aright  have  taken  on  you  hede, 
Methinketh  thus,  O  Udy  mine  Creseide, 
That  sens  I  first  bond  on  your  bridle  leidc. 
Whan  I  out  came  of  Troy  by  the  morrOw, 
Ne  might  I  never  seene  you  but  in  sorrow. 

<<  I  can  nat  saine  what  may  the  cause  be. 

But  if  for  love  of  so.ne  Trojan  it  were, 

Tlie  which  right  sore  would  a  thinken  me. 

That  ye  for  any  wight  that  dwelleth  there, 

Shoulden  spill  a  quarter  of  a  tere. 

Or  pitously  your  selven  so  begile, 

For  dredelesse  it  is  nat  worth  the  while. 

**  The  folke  of  Troy,  as  who  saith  all  and  some. 
In  prison  ben,  as  ye  your  selven  see, 
Fro  thence  shall  nat  one  on  live  come. 
For  all  the  sold  atwixen  sunne  and  see, 
Trusteth  well,  and  understondeth  mee. 
There  shall  nat  one  to  mercy  gone  on  live. 
All  were  he  lord  of  worldes  twise  five. 

*'  Such  wrech  on  hem  for  fetching  of  Heleine 
There  sliall  be  take,  ere  tliat  we  hence  wend. 
That  Maunes,  which  that  goddes  ben  of  peine. 
Shall  ben  agast  that  Grekes  wol  hem  shend. 
And  men  slutU  drede  unto  the  worldes  end 
From  henceforth  to  ravishen  any  queene, 
So  cruell  shall  our  wreche  on  hem  be  scene. 

**  And  but  if  Calcas  lede  us  with  ambages. 
That  is  to  saine,  with  double  wordes  she. 
Such  as  men  depen  a  word  witli  two  visages. 
Ye  shall  well  knowen  tliat  I  nat  ne  lie. 
And  all  this  thing  right  sene  it  with  your  eie. 
And  that  anon,  ye  nil  I  nat  trow  how  sooue. 
Now  taketh  hede,  for  it  is  for  to  doone. 

/*  What  wene  ye  your  wise  father  would 
/Have  yeven  Antenor  for  you  anone, 
,  If  he  ne  wiste  that  the  city  should 
liestroied  ben  t  why  nay  so  mote  I  gone. 
He  knew  full  well  there  shall  nat  scapen  ono 
That  Troian  is,  and  for  the  greate  fere 
He  durste  nat  that  ye  dwelt  longer  there. 

**  What  woU  ye  more,  O  lovesome  lady  dere  ! 
Let  Troy  and  Troians  fro  your  herte  passe. 
Drive  out  that  bitter  hope,  and  make  good  chere. 
And  depe  ayen  the  beautie  of  your  face^ 


That  ye  with  salte  teares  so  deface. 
For  Troy  is  brought  in  such  a  jeopai'die. 
That  it  to  save  is  now  no  reroedie. 

**  And  thiuketh  well,  ye  shall  in  GrekcK  find 
A  more  perfite  love,  ere  it  be  night. 
Than  any  Troian  is,  and  more  kind, 
And  bet  to  serven  you  woll  done  his  mighty 
And  if  ye  vouchsafe  my  lady  bright, 
I  woll  ben  he^  to  serven  you  my  sclve, 
Ye  lever  than  be  lord  of  Greces  twelve.^ 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  to  waxen  reed. 
And  in  his  speech  a  little  while  he  quoke. 
And  cast  aside  a  little  with  his  heed. 
And  stint  a  while,  and  afterward  he  woke. 
And  soberly  on  her  he  threw  his  loke, 
And  said, ''  I  am,  albeit  to  you  no  joy, 
As  gentill  a  man  as  any  wight  in  Troy. 

"For  if  my/atber  Tideus"  (he  seide) 
*f  YUved-hady  1-had-bceu  eietliis, 
-OCCalcidonie  and  Arge  a  king,  Creseide, 
And  so  hope  I  that  I  sliall  be  y  wis : 
But  he  was  slaine  alas,  the  more  hamie  is. 
Unhappily  at  Thebes  all  to  rathe, 
Polimite,  and  many  a  man  to  scathe. 

*<  But  hei'te  mine,  sitlie  that  I  am  your  maUi 
And  ben  the  firs^  of  whom  I  seche  grace. 
To  serve  you  as  heartely  as  I  can, 
And  ever  shall,  while  I  to  live  have  space. 
So  that,  ere  1  depart  out  of  this  place. 
Ye  woll  me  graunte,  that  1  may  to  morow 
At  better  leiser  tell  you  of  my  sorow.** 

What  shuld  I  tell  his  wordes  that  he  seide  I 
He  spake  ynough  for  o  day  at  the  mest 
It  preveth  well  he  spake  so,  that_Cre8eide 
Gnumted  on  the .  mq^rrow  a|  }pM  request 
'^or  to  speake  with  hioLAtthfi  leswt^  ~ 
iSo  that  he  u'olde  speake  of  such  matere. 
And  thus  she  to  him  said,  as  ye  mowe  here. 

As  she  tliat  had  her  herte  on  Troilus 
So  fast,  that  there  may  it  none  arace. 
And  straungely  she  spake,  and  saied  thus  : 
*'  O  Diomede,  1  love  tliat  ilke  place 
There  was  I  borne,  and  Joves  of  thy  grace 
Deliver  it  soone  of  all  that  doth  it  care, 
God  for  thy  might  so  leve  it  weU  to  fare. 

^  That  Grekes  wold  hir  wrath  on  Troie  wrekc 
If  that  they  might,  I  know  it  well  ywis. 
But  it  shall  naught  befallen  as  ye  speke. 
And  God  tofome,  and  farther  over  this, 
I  wote  my  father  wise  and  ready  is. 
And  that  he  me  hath  bought,  as  yc  nie  told. 
So  dere  am  I  the  more  unto  liim  hold. 

*  That  Gi-cekcs  ben  of  high  conditioun, 
I  wote  oke  well,  but  certaine  men  shall  find 
As  worthie  folke  within  Troie  toun. 
As  conning,  as  perfite,  and  as  kinde. 
As  ben  betwixte  Orcades  and  Inde, 
And  tliat  ye  coulde  well  your  lady  serve 
I  trow  eke  well,  her  thonke  for  to  deserve. 

'  *  But  as  to  speake  of  love,  ywis  **  (she  seide) 
*'  I  had  a  lord,  to  whom  I  wedded  was, 

^is  whose  mine  herte  was  all  till  he  deid«*. 
And  other  love,  as  helpe  me  now  Palks, 
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f  There  ia  miue  licile  n'is,  ne  never  was. 
And  that  ye  ben  of  noble  and  high  kinrede, 
I  have  well  herde  it  tellen  out  of  drede. 

*'  And  that  doth  me  to  have  eo  great  a  wonder. 
That  ye  woll  scornen  any  woman  fo. 
Eke  God  wote,  love  and  I  ben  fer  aaonder, 
I  am  disposed  bet,  so  mote  I  go. 
Unto  my  death  plaine  and  nuuce  wo  ; 
What  I  shall  after  done,  1  can  not  say. 
But  truely  as  yet  me  list  nat  play. 

^  Mine  herte  is  now  in  tribulatioun. 
And  ye  in  armes  busie  day  by  day. 
Hereafter  whan  ye  wonen  have  the  toon, 
Paraventore  than,  so  it  happen  may. 
That  whan  I  see  that  I  never  ere  sey, 
Tlian  woll  I  werke  Uiat  I  never  ere  wrought, 
This  word  to  you  ynough  suffiaen  ought. 

■ 

^  To  morow  eke  wol  I  speken  with  you  faine. 
So  that  ye  touchen  naught  of  this  matere. 
And  whan  you  list,  ye  may  come  here  againe. 
And  ere  ye  gone,  thus  much  I  say  you  here. 
As  heipe  me  Pallas,  witli  her  liaires  clere, 
If  that  I  should  of  any  Greeke  have  routh. 
It  shulde  be  your  selven  by  my  trouth. 

"  I  say  nat  therefore  that  I  woll  you  love, 

Ne  say  nat  nay,  but  in  conclusioun, 

I  meane  well  by  God  that  sit  above  :'* 

And  therewithall  she  cast  her  eien  doun, 

And  gan  to  sigh,  and  said,  *<  Troilus  and  Troy  toun 

Yet  bidde  I  God,  in  quiet  and  in  rest 

I  may  you  seene,  or  do  mine  herte  brest."  \y" 

But  in  effect,  and  shortly  for  to  say. 

This  Diomede  all  freshly  new  a^ine 

Gan  preasen  on,  and  fast  her  mercy  pray, 

And  after  this,  the  soothe  for  to  saine, 

Her  glove  he  toke,  of  which  he  was  full  (aine. 

And  finally,  whan  it  was  woxen  eve. 

And  all  was  well,  he  rose  and  tooke  his  leve. 

The  bright  Venus  folowed  and  aie  tauglit 
The  way  there  brode  Phebus  doune  alight. 
And  Cithera  her  chare  horse  over  raught. 
To  whirle  out  of  the  Lion,  if  she  might. 
And  Signifer  his  candles  sheweth  bright. 
Whan  that  Creseide  unto  her  bed  went. 
Within  her  fathers  faire  bright  tent. 

.Retouming  ia  her  soule  aye  up  and  doun 
The  wordes  of  this  suddaine  Diomede, 
His  great  estate,  and  perill  of  the  toun. 
And  that  she  was  alone,  and  had  nede 
Of  friendes  help,  and  thus'  began  to  brede 
The  cause  why,  the  soothe  for  to  tell. 
She  tooke  fully  purpose  for  to  dwell. 


The  morow  came,  and  ghostly  for  to  speke, 
This  Diomede  is  come  unto  Creseide, 
And  shortly,  least  that  ye  my  tale  breke. 
So  well  he  for  himselfe  snake  and  seide. 
That  all  her  sighes  sore  doune  he  leide, 
And  finally,  the  soothe  for  to  saine, 
He  refte  her  the  great  of  all  her  paine. 

And  after  this,  the  story  tellech  us. 
That  she  him  yave  the  faire  bay  stede. 
The  which  she  ones  wan  of  Troilus, 
Aad  eke  a  brooch  (and  that  was  little  nede) 


That  Troilus'  was,  slie^-ave  this  Vwmsdi^ 
AndelR^  tllS'liSrft^ra'sorbw'Bmi  to  releve,    f„ 
She  made  him  weare  a  pencell  of  her  sieve.  / 


A^^^^^fr-.t 


I  find  eke  in  stories  elsewhere. 

Whan  through  the  body  hurt  was  Diuincde 

Of  Troilus,  tho  wept  she  many  a  tere. 

Whan  that  she  saw  his  wide  woundes  blede. 

And  tluit  she  tooke  to  kepen  him  good  hede. 

And  for  to  healen  him  of  his  smart, 

Men  saine,  I  n'ot,  that  she  yave  him  her  herte. 
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But  truely  the  storie  telleth  us, 
(I  There  made  never  woman  more  wo 
^Than  she,  whan  that  she  falsed  Troilus, 
ohe  said  **  AUs,  for  now  is  clene  ago 
My  name  in  trouth  of  love  for  evermo^ 
For  I  have  falsed  one  the  gentillest 
That  ever  was,  and  one  the  worthiest. 

^  Alas,  of  me  unto  the  worldee  end 

Shall  neither  ben  ywritten  or  >sonc 

No  good  worde,  for  these  bokes  woll  me  sbeod 

Yrolled  shall  I  been  on  many  a  tong^ 

Throughout  the  world  my  bell  sliall  be  roogy 

And  woiflen  most  woll  hate  me  of  all, 

Alas,  that  such  a  caaa  me  should  fall. 

^  They  woll  saine,  in  ns  much  as  in  me  is, 
l^ave- henMJtSne" dieihonour  welaway, 
AUBfe'riltfr  t&rirfsTtliarSia^ainis, 
What  helpeth  that,  to  done  my  blame  away. 
But  sens  I  see  there  is  no  better  iK-ay, 
And  that  too  late  is  now  for  me  to  rue. 
To  Diomede  I  woll  algate  be  true. 

«  But  Troilus,  sens  I  no  better  may. 
And  sens  that  thus  departen  ye  and  I, 
Yet  pray  I  God  so  yeve  you  right  good  day. 
As  for  the  gentillest  knight  truely 
Tlmt  ever  I  saw,  to  serven  faithfully. 
And  best  can  aye  his  ladies  honour  kepe,** 
And  with  that  word  she  brast  anon  to  wepe. 

"  And  certes,  you  ne  haten  shall  I  never. 

And  friendes  love,  that  shall  ye  have  of  mo. 

And  my  good  word,  all  should  I  liven  ever. 

And  truely  I  would  right  sorrte  be, 

For  to  seene  you  in  adversite. 

And  guiltlesse  I  wot  well  I  you  leave. 

And  all  shall  passe,  and  thus  take  I  my  leave.  "^ 

But  truely  how  long  it  was  bit^vene. 
That  she  forsoke  him  for  this  Diomede, 
There  is  none  authour  telleth  it  I  wene. 
Take  every  man  now  to  his  bookes  hede. 
He  hcaui  no  terme  finden,  out  of  drede. 
For  though  that  he  began  to  wowe  her  sone. 
Ere  he  her  wan,  yet  was  there  more  to  done. 

Ne  me  ne  list  this  selie  woman  chide 
Ferther  than  the  storie  woll  devise, 
Her  name  alas,  is  published  so  wide. 
That  for  her  gilt  it  ought  ynough  suffise, 
,  And  if  I  might  excuse  her  in  any  wise, 
'  For  she  so  sorrie  was  for  her  un trouth, 
Ywis  I  would  excuse  her  yet  for  routh. 

This  Troilus,  as  I  before  luive  told, 
Thus  drivetli  forth,  as  wel  as  he  hath  mighty 
But  ofte  was  his  herte  hoto  and  cold. 
And  namely  that  iike  ninthe  night. 
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Which  on  iho  morrow  she  had  him  bebight 
To  come  ayen,  God  wote  full  little  rest 
Had  he  tliat  night,  nothing  to  alepo  him  lest. 

Tho  laurer  crowned  Phebus,  witli  his  heat 
Gan  in  his  course  aie  upward  as  he  went. 
To  warroen  of  the  east  sea  the  waves  wete. 
And  Circes  doughter  song,  with  fresh  entout. 
Whan  Troilus  his  Paudare  after  sent, 
And  on  the  walles  of  tlie  towne  they  pleide, 
To  looke,  if  they  can  seene  ought  of  Oreeeide. 

Till  it  was  noone,  they  stooden  for  to  see 
Who  that  there  came,  and  every  maner  wight 
That  came  fro  ferre,  Uiey  saiden  it  was  shee. 
Till  that  they  coulden  knowen  him  arisht : 
Now  was  his  herte  dull,  now  was  it  lignt, 
And  thus  bejaped  stooden  for  to  stare 
About  naught,  this  Troilus  and  Pandare. 

To  Pandarus  this  Troilus  tho  seide 

**  For  aught  1  wot,  before  noone  sikerly. 

Into  this  toune  ne  cometh  not  here  Creseide, 

She  hath  ynough  to  doen  hardely 

To  winnen  from  her  father,  so  trow  I, 

Her  olde  father  woll  yet  make  her  diiM 

^re  lEat'  she'  go,  God  yeve  his  herte  pine." 

Pandarus  aiiswerd,  <<  It  may  well  been  certain 
And  forthy  let  us  dme,  I  thee  beseech. 
And  after  noone  than  maist  thou  come  agun :" 
And  home  they  go,  without  more  speech. 
And  comen  ayen,  but  long  may  they  seech. 
Ere  that  they  fitide  that  Uiey  after  gape, 
Fortune  hem  botlie  tliinketh  for  to  jape. 

(Quod  Troilus)  <<  I  see  well  now  that  she 
Is  taried  witli  her  old  father  so. 
That  ere  she  com^  it  woll  nigh  even  be. 
Come  forth,  1  woll  unto  the  yate  go, 
These  porters  ben  unkonning  evermo. 
And  1  woU  done  hem  holden  un  the  yate. 
As  naught  ne  were,  although  sue  come  late." 

The  day  goth  fast,  and  after  tliat  came  eve, 
And  yet  came  nat  to  Troilus  Creseide, 
He  looketh  forth  by  hedge,  by  tree,  by  greve, 
And  ferre  his  head  over  the  wall  he  leine. 
And  at  the  last  he  tourned  him  and  seide, 
^  By  God  1  wote  her  meaning  now  Pandare, 
Almost  ywis  ail  newe  was  my  care. 

'*  Now  doubtelesse  this  lady  can  her  good, 

I  wote  she  commeth  riding  prively, 

I  commend  her  wisedoroe  by  mine  hood, 

She  woll  nat  maken  people  nicely 

Gaure  on  her  whan  she  commeth,  but  softely 

By  night  into  the  toune  she  thinketh  ride. 

And,  dere  brother,  thiuke  nat  long  to  abide, 

**  We  have  naught  else  for  to  done  ywis. 

And  Pandarus,  now  wilt  thou  trowen  me. 

Have  here  my  troutb,  I  see  her,  yon  she  is, 

Heave  up  thine  eyen  roan,  mayst  thou  nat  see !" 

Pandare  answerde,  **  Nay,  so  mote  1  the, 

Al  wrong  by  God,  what  saist  thou  man^  wher  art, 

ThalJLafiag(oodfl.Afarre4  n'is  but  »  ctrt.'! 

**  Alas,  thou  sayst  right  sooth,"  (quod  Troilus) 
**  But  hardely  it  is  not  all  for  nought. 
That  in  mine  herte  I  now  rejoyce  thus. 
It  is  ayenst  some  good,  I  have  a  thought, 


Not  I  nat  how,  but  sens  that  I  was  wrought, 

Ne  felt  I  such  a  comfort  dare  I  say, 

She  cometh  to  night,  my  life  tliat  durst  1  lay." 

Pandarus  answerde,  "  It  may  be  well  ynough," 

And  held  with  him  of  all  that  ever  he  Kiiod, 

But  in  his  herte  he  thought,  and  soft  he  lough. 

And  to  himselfe  full  soberly  he  saied, 

**  From  hasell  wood,  there  jolly  Robin  plaied. 

Shall  come  all  that  thou  abidest  here^ 

Ye,  £u:well  all  the  snow  of  feme  yere.'' 

Tlie  wardein  of  the  yates  gan  to  call 
The  folk,  which  that  without  the  yates  were. 
And  bad  hem  driven  in  hir  beastes  all. 
Or  all  the  night  they  must  bleven  there. 
And  ferre  within  the  night,  with  many  a  tcra. 
This  Troilus  gan  homeward  for  to  ride, 
For  well  he  seeth  it  helpeth  nat  to  abide. 

But  nathelesse,  he  gladded  him  in  tliis. 
He  thought  he  misacompted  had  his  day. 
And  sai^,  **  I  understand  have  all  amis. 
For  thilke  night  I  laste  Creseide  sey. 
She  sayd,  <  I  shall  ben  here,  if  that  I  msy. 
Ere  that  the  Moone,  O  dere  herte  swetc. 
The  Lion  passe  out  of  this  Ariete.' 

"  For  which  she  may  yet  hold  all  her  behest," 
And  on  the  morrow  unto  the  yate  he  went, 
And  up  and  doune,  by  west  and  eke  by  east 
Upon  uio  walles  made  he  many  a  went. 
But  all  for  naught,  his  hope  alway  him  blent, 
For  which  at  night,  in  sorow  and  Mghe  sore. 
He  went  him  home,  withouten  auy  more. 

This  ho[>e  all  deane  out  of  his  herte  fled. 
He  ne  hath  whereon  now  lengcr  for  to  hong. 
But  for  the  paine  him  thought  his  herte  bled. 
So  were  his  throwes  sharp,  and  wonder  strong, 
For  whan  he  saw  tliat  she  abode  so  long. 
He  n'ist  what  he  judgen  of  it  mi^ht. 
Sens  she  hath  broken  that  she  him  behigliL 

The  thirde,  fourth,  fifte,  and  sixt  dny 
After  tho  dayeH  tenne,  of  which  I  tuld, 
Betwixen  liupe  and  di'ede  his  herte  lay. 
Yet  somewhat  trusting  on  her  hesies  old. 
But  whan  he  saw  she  n'olde  her  temie  hold. 
He  can  now  seene  none  other  remedie. 
But  for  to  slmpe  bun  sooiio  for  to  die. 

Therwith  the  wicked  spirit,  God  us  blesse. 
Which  tliat  men  clepen  woode  jealouaie, 
Gan  in  him  crepe,  in  all  this  hevinesse. 
For  which  because  he  would  soone  die. 
He  ne  eat  ne  dronke  for  his  melancholic. 
And  eke  from  every  company  he  fled, 
Thls^was  the  life  tliat  all  this  time  ho  led. 

He  so  dcfnite  wns,  that  no  manner  man, 
Unneth  he  might  know  en  there  lie  went. 
So  was  he  leane,  and  thereto  pale  and  wan. 
And  feeble,  that  he  walketh  by  potent. 
And  with  his  ire  he  tlius  himselfe  shent : 
But  who  so  asked  him  whereof  him  smart. 
He  sayd,  his  harmc  was  all  about  his  lierte. 

Piiam  full  oft,  and  eke  his  mother  dere. 
His  bretheme  and  his  sustren  gan  him  frain 
Why  he  so  sorrowfnll  was  in  all  hb  chere. 
And  what  thing  waa  the  cause  of  all  his  pain  t 
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/But  all  for  naught,  lie  n*olde  his  cause  plain. 
But  sayd,  he  felt  a  grievous  maladie 
Ahoot  his  herte^  and  faine  he  would  die. 

\f   So  OD  a  day  he  laid  him  down  to  slepe, 
And  80  befell,  that  in  riepe  him  thought. 
That  in  a  forreet  fasl  lie  waited  10  wepe 
For  love  of  her  that  him  these  paines  wrought* 
And  up  and  doune  as  he  that  forrest  sought. 
He  met  lya  saw  a  bore,  with  toskes  great, 
That  slept  ayenst  th0i)right  Sunnes  heat 


Lay  kissing  a 
JTor  sorrow  o' 


bore,  fast  in  her  arroes  fold 


1  w 


bright  ]CWSsetB^ 


That  hastil  V  a  letter  ihon  herjwritp,  , 
'TTirough  wnich  thou  shalt  well  briiigen  about 
To  know  a  sooth  of  that  thou  art  in  iluut. 

"  And  see  now  why :  for  this  dare  I  well  saun. 

That  if  so  is,  that  she  untrue  be, 

I  cannot  trowen  that  she  woll  write  again. 

And  if  she  write,  thou  shalt  full  sooe  yaee. 

As  whether  she  hath  any  liberte 

To  come  ayen,  or  els  in  some  claose 

If  she  be  let,  she  woll  assigns  a 


/_ 


le  it  gan  behold. 
And  for  dispite,  out  of  his  slepe  he  breide, 
And  loude  he  cried  on  Pandarus,  and  seide, 
^  0  Pandarus,  now  know  I  crop  and  root, 
I  n'am  but  dead,  there  n'is  none  other  boot 

^  My  lady  bright  Creseide  hath  me  beiraied. 
In  whom  I  trusted  most  of  any  wight. 
She  elsewhere  liath  now  her  herte  apaied, 
The  blbfuU  goddes,  tlirough  hir  greate  might. 
Have  in  my  dreame  ysiiewed  it  full  right. 
Thus  in  my  dreame  Creseide  have  I  Iwhold,'* 
And  all  this  thing  to  Pandarus  he  told. 

**  O  my  Creseide,  alas,  what  subtelte  t 
What  newe  lust  I  what  beauty  !  what  science  ! 
What  wratli  of  juste  cnusc  liave  ye  to  me  ! 
What  guilt  of  me  !  what  foil  experience 
Hath  me  raflc,  alas,  thine  advertence  ! 

0  trust,  O  faith,  O  dc|)e  assurauuce, 

Who  hath  me  raft  Ci'eseide,  all  my  pleasau;:ce  t 

**  Alas,  why  let  I  you  from  hence  go ! 
For  which  well  nigh  out  of  my  wit  I  breiuo. 
Who  shall  now  trow  on  any  othes  mo  I 
God  wote  I  wend,  0  lady  bright  Creseide, 
That  every  w(»rd  was  gnspell  that  ye  seidc, 
But  who  may  l>et  beguile,  if  him  list. 
Than  he  on  whom  men  wenen  best  to  ti*ist ! 

**  What  shall  I  done,  my  Pandarus,  alas  ! 

1  fele  now  so  8linr}>c  a  newe  iniine, 
/Sens  that  there  is  no  itMnc<lv  iii  tliis  caas. 

.  Tliat  bet  were  it  I  with  mine  liondes  twaiuo 
^^y  selven  slow  than  alway  thus  to  plainc. 
For  through  the  death  ray  wo  shuld  have  an  end. 
There  every  day  with  life  my  self  I  shend." 

Panda  re  answerde  and  said,  •*  Alas  the  while 
That  I  was  borne,  have  I  nat  saied  cr  tliis. 
That  dreames  many  a  manner  man  beguile  ! 
And  why  ?     For  foike  expouiidcn  hem  amis : 
How  darest  thou  saine  that  false  tliy  lady  is. 
For  any  dreame,  right  for  thine  own  drede, 
I/Ct  be  this  thought,  thou  canst  no  dreames  rede. 

"  Peraventure  there  thou  dremcst  of  this  horr^ 

It  may  so  be  that  it  may  signifie 

Her  father,  whi  h  that  old  is  and  eke  horc, 

Ayen  the  sunne  lieth  on  point  to  die, 

And  she  for  sorow  ginneth  wepe  and  crie, 

And  kisseth  him,  there  he  lieth  on  the  ground. 

Thus  shuldest  thou  thy  dreme  aright  expound." 

**  How  might  I  then  doen  "  (quod  Troilus) 
"  To  know  of  this,  yea  were  never  so  lite !  *• 
^  Now  sayst  thou  wisely,"  (quod  this  Pandarus) 
**  My  rede  is  this,  sens  thou  canst  well  endite. 


^  Thou  hast  not  written  to  her  sens  she  went. 
Nor  she  to  thee,  and  this  I  durst  hiy. 
There  may  such  cause  ben  in  her  entent. 
That  hardly  thon  wolt  thy  selven  say. 
That  her  abode  the  best  is  for  yon  tway  : 
Now  write  her  than,  and  thon  shalt  fele  sone 
A  sootli  of  all,  there  is  do  more  to  done." 

Accorded  ben  to  this  conclusioun, 

And  that  anon,  these  ilke  lords  two. 

And  hastely  sate  Troilus  adoun. 

And  rolleth  in  his  herte  too  and  fro, 

How  he  may  best  descriven  her  his  wo. 

And  to  Creseide  his  owns  lady  dere. 

He  wrote  right  tlius,  and  said  as  ye  may  here. 

^         TUS  OOPIB  OP  THE  LETTEB. 

**  RiOBT  fresli  flour,  whose  I  have  ben  mnd  sdudl, 

Withonten  part  of  elsewhere  servise, 

With  herte,  body,  life,  lust,  thought,  and  all, 

I  wofuU  wight  in  every  humble  wise 

Tliat  tong  can  tell,  or  herte  may  devise. 

As  oft  as  matter  occupietli  place, 

Me  recommaund  unto  your  noble  grace. 

"  Liketh  it  you  to  weten,  sweete  licrte. 
As  ye  well  know,  how  long  time  agon 
That  ye  me  left  in  aspre  paines  smart. 
Whan  that  ye  went,  of  which  yet  bote  nou 
Have  I  non  had,  but  ever  worse  bigon. 
Fro  day  to  day  am  I,  and  so  mote  dwell. 
While  it  you  list,  of  wele  and  wo  my  well. 

"  For  which  to  you,  with  dredefull  herte  trew, 

I  write  (as  he  that  sorow  driveth  to  n-rite) 

My  wo,  that  every  lioure  encreaseth  new. 

Complaining  as  I  dare,  or  can  endite, 

And  that  defaced  is,  that  may  ye  wite. 

The  teares,  which  that  from  mine  eyen  mia. 

That  wulden  speke,  if  that  they  durst,  and  plain 

"  You  first  beseech  I,  that  your  ej*en  clere 
To  looke  on  this  defouled  ye  nat  hold : 
And  over  all  this,  that  ye,  my  lady  dere, 
Woll  vouchsafe  this  letter  to  liehold. 
And  by  the  cause  eke  of  my  cares  cold. 
That  slaeth  my  wit,  if  aught  amis  me  start, 
Foryeve  it  me,  mine  ownc  sweet  herte. 

"  If  any  servaunt  durst  or  ought  of  right 
Upon  his  lady  pitously  complaine, 
Than  wcne  I  that  I  ought  be  that  w-ight, 
Considred  this,  that  ye  these  monetlis  twaine 
Have  taried,  there  ye  saiden  sooth  to  saiiic« 
But  teiHie  daiesyejiolile  iiklmslc  po journey 
But  in  two  moncths  yet  ye  not  rctoume. 

'*  But  for  as  much  as  me  mote  nedes  like 
All  that  you  list,  1  dare  nat  plaine  more. 
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But  humbly,  with  sorowfull  siglies  sikc, 

You  right  I  mme  uurestie  sorowes  sore. 

Fro  day  to  day,  desiring  evermore 

To  knoweu  fully,  if  your  will  it  were, 

How  ye  have  fared  aud  don  while  ye  be  there. 

**  Whose  welfare  and  heale  eke  God  eiicrease 
In  honour  such,  tluit  upward  in  degree 
It  grow  alway,  so  that  it  never  cease. 
Right  as  your  herte  aye  can,  my  lady  fi*ee, 
Devise,  1  pray  to  God  so  mote  it  be. 
And  ^unt  ity  that  you  soone  upon  me  rew, 
As  wisely  as  in  ail  1  am  to  you  trew. 

**  And  if  you  liketh  knowen'of  the  fare 
Of  me,  whose  wo  tlier  may  no  wight  discrive, 
1  can  no  more,  but  chest  of  every  care. 
At  writing  of  this  letter  I  was  ou  live, 
All  redy  out  my  wofull  ghost  to  drive, 
Which  1  delay,  and  hold  him  yet  in  bond. 
Upon  the  sight  of  matter  of  your  sond. 

**  Mine  eyen  two,  in  vaine  with  which  I  see, 
Of  sorowfull  teres  salt  am  woxen  wellis. 
My  song  in  plaint  of  mine  advereite, 
My  good  in  harm,  mine  ease  eke  woxen  Hell  is, 
My  joy  in  wo,  I  can  sey  now  nought  ellis. 
But  tourned  is,  for  which  my  life  I  warie. 
Every  joy  or  ease  in  his  contraine. 

^  Which  with  you  coming  home  aycn  to  Troy 
Ye  may  redresse,  and  more  a  thousand  sitho, 
Than  ever  I  had  encreasen  in  me  joy, 
For  was  there  never  herte  yet  so  blithe 
To  save  his  life,  as  I  shall  ben  as  swithe 
As  I  you  see,  aud  though  no  manner  routli 
Can  meven  you,  yet  thiuketh  ou  your  trouth. 

<*  And  if  so  be  my  gtit  hatli  death  deserved. 
Or  if  you  Ibt  no  more  upon  me  see, 
In  guerdon  yet  of  that  1  have  you  served,        v 
Beseech  I  you,  mine  owne  lady  fi-ee, 
Tlint  hereupon  ye  woulden  write  mo 
'  For  love  of  God,  my  right  lodostcrre. 


( 
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That  death  may  make  an  end  of  al  my  werre. 


**  If  other  cause  aught  doth  you  for  to  dwell. 
That  with  your  letter  ye  may  me  recomfort, 
For  though  to  me  your  absence  is  an  Hell, 
With  patience  I  woll  my  wo  comfort. 
And  with  your  letter  of  hope  I  woU  disport : 
Now  writeth,  swete,  and  let  me  thus  nat  plaine, 
With  hope  or  deatlie  delivereth  me  fro  paine. 

**  Ywis,  mine  owne  dere  herte  trew, 

I  wote  that  whan  ye  next  upon  me  see. 

So  lost  have  I  mine  heale  and  eke  mine  hew, 

Creseide  shall  not  couue  knowen  me, 

Ywis,  mine  hei-tes  day,  my  lady  free, 

So  thursteth  aye  mine  herte  to  behold 

Your  bcautie,  tliat  unneth  my  life  I  hold. 

**  1  say  no  more,  all  have  I  for  to  sey 
To  you  well  more  than  I  tell  may, 
But  whether  that  ye  do  me  live  or  dey. 
Yet  pmy  I  God  so  yeve  you  right  good  day. 
And  fareth  well,  goodly  fairc  fi-csh  May, 
As  ye  that  life  or  death  mo  may  oommaund. 
And  to  your  trouth  aye  I  me  recommauud. 

*<  With  heale  such,  that  but  ye  yeven  me 
The  same  heale,  1  shall  none'^  heale  lmv«, 


In  you  lieth,  whan  you  list  that  it  so  be. 
The  day  in  which  me  clothcn  shall  my  grave. 
And  in  you  my  life,  in  you  might  fur  to  save 
Me  fro  disease  of  all  my  paines  smart. 
And  fare  now  well,  mine  owne  sweet  heile. 

«  Le  vostre  T.*» 

Tills  letter  forth  was  sent  unto  Creseide^ 

Of  which  her  answere  in  effect  was  this, 

Full  pitously  she  wrote  ayen,  and  scide. 

That  all  so  soone  as  she  might  ywis. 

She  would  come,  and  amend  all  that  was  amis, 

And  finally,  she  wrote  and  saied  than. 

She  would  come,  ye,  but  she  nist  whan. 

But  in  her  letter  made  she  such  feasts, 

That  wonder  was,  and  swore  she  loved  him  best, 

Of  which  he  found  but  bottomlesse  bihests. 

But  Troilus  thou  mayst  now  east  and  west 

Pipe  in  an  ivie  leafe,  if  that  thee  lest : 

Thus goth  the  world,  God  sliilde  us  fro  mischaonee, 

And  every  wight  that  meaueth  troutli  avaunce. 

Encreasen  gan  the  wo  fro  day  to  night 

Of  Troilus,  for  tarying  of  Creseide, 

And  lessen  gan  his  hope  aud  eke  his  might. 

For  which  all  doun  he  in  his  bedde  him  leide, 

He  ne  eat,  dronke,  ne  slept,  ne  worde  scide, 

Imagiiuiiff  aye  that  she  was  unkind, 

For  which  wel  nigh  he  wext  out  of  his  mind. 

/   This  dreme,  of  which  I  told  have  eke  befoi-ne, 
^  sMay  never  come  out  of  his  remcmbrauuce^ 
fie  thought  aye  well  he  had  his  lady  lome. 
And  that  Joves,  of  his  purveyaunce, 
Him  shewed  had  in  sleepe  the  signifiaunce 
Of  her  un trouth,  and  his  disaventure. 
And  that  the  bore  was  shewed  him  in  figuro. 

For  which  he  for  Sibilie  his  suster  sent. 
That  called  was  Cassag^re  eke  all  about. 
And  all  his  dredne  netoTd  her  ere  he  stent. 
And  her  besought  assoilen  him  the  dout 
Of  the  strong  bore,  with  tuskes  stout. 
And  finally,  within  a  little  stound, 
Cassaiidro  him  gan  thus  his  dreme  expound. 

She  gan  first  smile,  and  said,  **  0  brother  dere, 
If  thou  a  sooth  of  this  desirest  to  know. 
Thou  must  a  fewe  of  old  stories  here. 
To  purpose  how  that  fortune  overthrow 
Hath  lordes  old,  through  which  witliin  a  throw 
Thou  shalt  tliis  bore  know,  and  of  what  khid 
He  comen  is,  as  men  in  bookcs  find. 

«<  QiuM,  which  that  wrot}i  was  and  in  ir^ 
For  Oreekes  n*olde  done  her  sacrifice, 
Ne  inoens  upon  her  altar  set  on  fire. 
She  for  that  Greekes  gon  her  so  dispise, 
Wrake  her  in  a  wonder  cruell  wise, 
For  with  a  boi*c  a<<  great  as  oxe  in  stall. 
She  made  up  frete  lier  corne  and  vines  all. 

''To  slee  the  bore  was  all  the  country  raised, 

Emong  whiolie  there  came  this  bore  to  ne 

A  niaid,  one  of  this  world  the  best  ypraisfd, 

AiTd  ^elcager.  lord  of  that  countrc  : 

He  lofed  so  tliis  freshe  maiden  free. 

That  witli  his  manhood,  ere  he  would  stent. 

This  bore  he  slough,  and  her  the  lied  he  sent. 
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**'  Of  wliiche,  as  olde  bookes  telleo  us. 
There  rose  n  coitteke  and  a  j^eat  envie, 
And  of  this  U)nl  discended  jideus 
By  line,  or  els  old  bookes  lieT*"""^ 
But  how  this  Meleagor  f[hn  to  die 
Through  his  motlier,  woU  I  you  not  tell. 
For  all  too  long  it  were  for  to  dweU." 

She  told  eke  how  XidS!>^  ®i^  ^he  stent. 

Unto  the  strong  citie  of  Thebes 

(I'o  claiinen  kiugdome  of  the  citie)  went 

For  bis  fellawc  dan  Polimites, 

Of  which  tlie  brother  dan  Ethioclea 

Full  wrongfully  of  Thebes  held  the  strength. 

This  told  she  by  processe  all  by  length. 

She  told  eke  how  Hepmnides  astart. 
Whan  Tideus  slougnmtl^lil^tghtes  stout, 
She  told  eke  all  Uie  prophesies  by  herte, 
And  how  that  seven  kiuges  with  hir  rout 
Bosiegeden  the  citie  all  about. 
And  of  the  holy  scr]>ent,  and  the  well, 
And  of  the  furies  uU  she  gan  hiraf  tell. 

Astoeiat  profugus  Tideus  primo  Polynioemy 
TMea  ligatum  docet  mtidUtsque  teeundo, 
TertiuM  ITamoniden  canity  ei  vatem  latitantem^ 
Quartus  hahei  reget  ineuntet  prmlia  septem^ 
tjemniadum  furut  quitUo  narrantur  ei  anguis, 
Archemori  bujtthm  sexto  ludique  teguuntur. 
Dal  Thebit  vatem  Graiorum  teptimfts  umbrit, 
Octavo  cecidit  Tideus,  spes^  vita  Peiosgum^ 
Hippomedon  nono  mdritur  cum  ParthenopeOy 
Fulmine  percussus  deeimo  Capeneus  superatur, 
Undeeimo  perimunt  sese  per  vulnera  fratres^ 
Argivum ^entem^  narrai  duodenus  et  ignem. 

Of  Arcljinories  burying,  and  the  plaies, 

And  now  ^raphiorax  fill  through  the  ground, 

How  Tideus  was  slaine,  lord  of  AxgeifiA 

And  how  Hippomedon  in  a  little  stound 

Was  dreint,  and  dead  Parthenope  of  wound, 

And  also  how  Campaucus  the  proud 

With  thunder  dint  was  slaine,  that  cried  loud. 

She  gan  eke  tell  him  how  that  either  brother 

Fjtliiocles  and  PuliiiiceH  abo 

At  a  sciirinislic  echo  of  hem  slouth  other, 

Aud  of  Arrives  weeping  and  her  nio. 

And  how  the  toun  was  brent  she  told  eke  tlio, 

And  tlio  discended  doun  from  gestes  old  ( 

To  Diomede,  and  thus  she  s])ake  and  told. 

^  This  ilke  bore  betokeneth  Diomede, 

Tideus  sonj  that  doun  descended  is . 

Fro  Meleager,  that  made  the  boiQ..tq_blede, 

And  thv  lady,  where  so  she  be  ywis, 

This  Diomede  her  herte  bath,  and  die  is  his  : 

Weep  if  thou  wolt  or  leave,  for  out  of  dout 

This  Diomede  is  in,  and  thou  art  out.*' 

"  Thou  sayst  not  sooth,"  (quod  he)  **  thou  Ror- 

With  all  tliy  false  ghost  of  prophecie,        [ceresse, 

Thou  wenest  been  a  great  devineresse, 

Now  seest  thou  nat  this  foole  of  fantasie, 

I'ainen  her  on  ladies  for  to  lie, 

Away,"  (quod  he)  "  there  Joves  yeve  the  sorow. 

That  shalt  be  fals  peraventure  yet  to  morow. 

"As  well  thou  mightest  lien  on  good  Alceste,. 
That  was  of  creatures  ( but  men  lie) 
That  ever  weren,  kindest,  and  the  btut. 


For  whan  her  husbond  was  in  jeopardle 
To  die  himselfe,  but  if  slie  would  die. 
She  chese  for  him  to  die,  and  gon  to  Hell, 
And  starfe  anon,  as  us  the  bookes  tell." 

Cassandra  goetli,  and  he  with  cruell  herte 
Foryate  his  wo,  for  anger  of  his  speech. 
And  fro  his  bedde  all  suddainly  he  stftrt. 
As  though  a  hole  him  had  ymade  a  leech, 
Aud  day  by  day  he  gan  require  and  aeech 
A  sooth  of  this,  with  all  his  full  cure. 
And  tlius  he  driveth  fortli  his  aventura. 

Fortune  which  tliat  permutation 

Of  all  tilings  hath,  as  it  is  her  oororoitted, 

Throueh  punreyaunce  and  disposition 

Of  high  Jove,  as  reigues  shall  ben  flitted 

Fro  folk  to  folk,  or  whan  they  shal  ben  smitte^ 

Gan  pull  away  tlie  feathers  bright  of  Troy 

Fro  day  to  day  till  they  ben  bore  of  joy. 

Einong  all  this,  the  fine  of  the  jeopardie 
or  Hector  gan  approchen  wonder  blire. 
The  fate  would  his  soule  should  unbodie, 
Aud  shapen  had  a  meanc  it  out  to  drive, 
Ayenst  which  fate  him  helpeth  not  to  strive, 
3at  on  a  day  to  lighten  gan  he  wend, 
^  ^  At  which  alai^  he  saught  his-livea  ewL 

For  which  me  thinketh  every  manner  wight 
That  lieunteth  armes,  ought  to  bewaile 
The  death  ot  him  that  was  so  noble  a  knight : 
For  as  he  drough  a  king  by  th'aventaile 
Unware  of  this,  Achilles  through  the  mailo 
And  through  the  bodie  gan  him  for  to  rive^ 
And  thus  the  wortliy  knight  was  reft  of  live. 

For  whom,  as  old  bookes  tellen  us. 

Was  made  such  wo,  tliat  tong  it  may  nat  tell. 

And  namely,  the  sorow  of  Troiius, 

That  next  him  was  of  wurthiiiesse  the  wel). 

And  in  this  wo  gan  Troiius  to  dwell, 

That  what  for  sorow,  love,  and  fur  unrest. 

Full  oft  a  day  he  bad  his  herte  brest. 

But  iiathelesse,  tho  he  gtm  h'lm  dispairo. 
And  drede  aye  that  his  lady  was  untrue. 
Yet  aye  on  her  his  herte  gan  repaire, 
And  as  these  lovere  done,  he  sought  aye  new 
.>  To  get  ayeu  Creseide  biiglit  of  hew, 
And  in  his  herte  he  went  her  excusing, 
That  Calcas  caused  all  her  tarying. 

And  oft  time  he  was  in  purpose  great, 
Himselven  like  a  pilgriiiie  to  disguise, 
To  seene  her,  but  he  may  not  cuunterfeat. 
To  ben  unknoweii  of  fulke  that  weren  wise, 
Ne  find  excuse  aright  that  may  suflise. 
If  he  among  the  Grekes  k  no  wen  were, 
Ftir  which  he  wept  full  oft  many  a  tere. 

To  her  he  wrote  yet  oft  time  all  new, 
Full  pitously,  he  left  it  nat  for  blonlli, 
Beseeching  her,  sens  that  he  was  true, 
That  she  woU  come  ayen,  and  hold  her  trouth^ 
For  which  Cfesaide  upon  a  day  for  routli, 
I  take  it  so,  touching  all  this  niatera, 
W*'ote  liini  ayen,  and  said  as  ye  may  here. 

"  Cupides  Sonne,  ensample  of  goodlihed*, 
O  swerde  of  knighthood,  sours  of  gentilnesae^ 
How  might  a  wight  In  turment  and  in  drede^ 
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And  healelesse,  you  send  as  get  gladoessey 
1  hertelcsse,  I  sicke,  I  in  distresBe, 
Sens  ye  with  me,  nor  I  with  you  may  deale, 
You  neither  send  I  herte  may  nor  heale. 

**  Your  letters  full  the  paper  all  iplainted. 
Conceived  hath  mine  hertea  pite, 
I  liave  eke  seene  with  toares  all  depainted, 
/  Your  letter,  and  how  that  ye  reiiuiren  mo 
ITo  come  ayen,  which  yet  ne  may  not  be, 
/*3ut  why,  least  that  this  letter  founden  were, 
xNo  mention  ne  nwkc  I  now  for  fere. 

**  Grevous  to  me  (God  wote)  is  your  unrest, 
Your  hast,  and  that  the  Goddes  ordinaunce 
It  seemeth  iiat  ye  take  it  for  the  best, 
Nor  other  thing  n*is  in  your  remembraunoe. 
As  thinketh  me,  but  only  your  pleasaance. 
But  beth  not  wroth,  and  that  1  you  beseech, 
For  that  I  tary  is  all  for  wicked  speech. 

**  For  I  have  heard  well  more  than  I  wend 
Touching  us  two,  how  thiuges  have  ystond. 
Which  1  shall  with  dissimuling  amend. 
And  beth  nat  wroth,  I  have  eke  understond. 
How  ye  ne  do  but  holden  me  in  bond. 
But  now  no  force,  I  can  nat  in  you  gesse. 
But  all  trouth  and  all  gentilnesse. 

.'     **  Gome  I  woll,  but  yet  in  such  disjoint 
I  stond  as  now,  that  what  yere  or  what  day 
Tliat  this  shall  be,  that  can  1  nat  appoint. 
But  in  effect  I  pray  you  as  1  may 
Of  your  good  word,  and  of  your  friendship  aye, 
For  truly  while  that  my  life  may  dure^ 
As  for  a  friend  ye  may  in  me  assure. 

"  Yet  pray  I  you,  no  evill  ye  ne  take 
That  it  is  short  which  that  I  to  you  write, 
I  dare  nat  there  I  am  well  letters  make, 
Ne  neTer  yet  ne  could  I  well  endite, 
Eke  great  effect,  men  write  in  place  lite, 
Th*entent  is  all,  and  nat  the  letters  space. 
And  fiareth  well,  God  have  you  in  his  grace. 

«  La  vostre  C." 

This  Troilos  thought  this  letter  all  straun«;e 

Whan  he  it  saw,  and  sorowfuUy  he  sight. 

Him  thought  it  like  a  kalends  of  eschaunge. 

But  finally  he  full  ne  trowen  might. 

That  she  ne  would  him  holden  that  she  hight| 

For  with  ful  evell  will  list  him  to  leve. 

That  loveth  well  in  such  case,  though  him  greve. 

But  nathelesse,  men  saine  that  at  the  last. 
For  any  thing,  men  shall  the  soothe  see. 
And  such  a  case  betide,  and  that  as  fast. 
That  Troilus  well  understood  that  she 
N'as  nat  so  kind  as  that  her  ought  to  be. 
And  finally,  he  wote  now  out  of  dout. 
That  all  is  lost  that  he  hath  ben  about. 

Stood  on  a  day  in  his  melancholy 

Tliis  Troilus,  and  in  sospectioun 

Of  her,  for  whom  he  wend  to  dye. 

And  so  befell,  that  throughout  Troie  tonn, 

As  was  the  guise,  ybome  was  up  and  douD 

Aipanner  cote  armoure,  as  saith  the  story, 

Befome  Deiphebe,  liiKlgne  of  his  victory. 

Tb*  whiche  cote,  as  telleth  Lollius, 
^•■jMisS^it  hath  rent  fro  Dibmede 


V 


^Jhft aamcLday, and  whan  this  Troilir 
It  saw,  he  gan  to  taken  of  it  hede, 
Avising  of  the  length  and  of  the  brede. 
And  all  the  werke,  but  as  he  gan  behold. 
Full  sodainly  his  herte  gan  to  cold. 

'  As  he  that  on  the  ooler  found  within 
^i^(>Qchj  tibu|f |i«  Creaeide  yave  at  morow 
le/nnn  Troy  must  nedes  twin. 
In  remembraunce  of  him,  and  of  his  sorow. 
And  she  him  laid  ayen  her  faith  to  boruw. 
To  keepe  it  aye:  but  now  full  well  he  nbt, 
His  lady  nas  no  longer  on  to  trist. 

He  gotli  him  home,  and  gan  full  soone  send 
For  Pandarus,  and  all  this  iiewe  chaunce. 
And  of  this  broch,  he  told  him  word  and  end, 
CompUining  of  her  hertes  variannce, 
His  longe  love,  his  trouth,  and  his  pennaunce. 
And  after  Death,  without  words  more. 
Full  fast  he  cried,  his  rest  him  to  restore. 

Than  spake  he  thus,  **  0  lady  mine  Creseide, 
Where  is  your  faith,  and  where  is  your  behest  \ 
Where  is  your  love,  where  is  your  truuth"  he  seide, 
**  Of  Diomede  have  ye  now  all  the  feat ! 
Alas,  I  would  have  trowed  at  the  least, 
That  sens  ye  n'olde  in  trouthe  to  me  stond. 
That  ye  thus  n'olde  have  holden  me  in  bond. 

'<  Who  shall  now  trowen  on  any  otlies  mo  ! 
Alas,  I  never  would  have  wend  ere  this. 
That  ye,  Creseide,  could  have  chaunged  so, 
Ne  but  I  had  agiit,  and  done  amis ; 
So  cmell  wend  I  nat  yuur  l)^rte  ywis. 
To  slee  me  thus,  alas,  your  name  of  trouth 
Is  now  fordone,  and  that  is  all  my  routh. 

^  Was  there  none  other  broche  you  list  lete, 
To  feast  with  your  new  love,"  (quod  he) 
«  But  thiike  broche  that  I  with  teres  wete 
You  yave,  as  for  a  remembmunce  of  me ! 
None  other  cause  alas,  ne  had  ye, 
But  for  dispite,  and  eke  for  that  ye  ment 
All  utterly  to  shewen  your  entent. 

<*  Through  which  I  see,  that  dene  out  of  your  mind 

Ye  have  me  cast,  and  I  ne  can  nor  may 

For  all  this  world  within  mine  herte  find, 

To  nnloven  you  a  quarter  of  a  day : 

In  cursed  time  I  borne  was,  welaway. 

That  you  that  done  me  all  this  wo  endure. 

Yet  love  I  best  of  any  creature. 

<'  Now  God"  (quod  ho)  *<  me  sende  yet  tlie  grace. 

That  I  may  meten  with  this  Diomede, 

And  truely,  if  I  had  might  and  space. 

Yet  shall  I  make  I  hope  his  sides  blede  : 

Now  God"  (quod  he)  ^  that  oughtest  taken  hede 

To  forthren  trouth,  and  wrong«!8  to  punice. 

Why  n'Ut  thou  don  a  vengeance  of  tnis  vice. 

**  O  Pandarus,  that  in  dremes  for  to  trist 
Me  blamed  hast,  and  wont  art  oft  upbreide. 
Now  mayst  thou  seen  thy  self,  if  that  thee  Imt, 
How  trew  is  now  tliy  nece,  bright  Creseide  : 
f  In  sundry  formes  (God  it  wote)"  he  aeide, 
**  The  gods  shewen  both  joy  and  tene 
In  alepe,  and  by  my  dreme  it  is  now  sene. 

"  And  certainely,  withouten  moro  speech. 
From  henceforth,  as  ferforth  as  I  may. 
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I  rctche  nat  how  soone  be  tlie  day, 
But  truely  Creseide,  sweet  May, 
Whom  I  have  with  all  my  might  iaenred. 
That  ye  thus  douc,  I  have  it  nat  deserved." 

This  PandaniB»  that  all  these  thioges  herd, 
Aiid  wiste  well  he  said  a  sooth  of  this. 
He  nat  a  word  ayen  to  him  answerd, 
For  sorie  of  his  frieiids  sorrow  he  is, 
And  shame  for  his  nece  hath  done  amis. 
And  stant  astonied  of  these  causes  twey, 
As  still  as  stodOy-o  word  ne  mnld  hft  tey. 

But  at  the  last,  thus  he  spake  and  seide, 
"  My  brother  dere,  I  may  do  thee  no  more, 
What  should  I  saine,  I  hate  ywis  Creseide, 
And  God  it  wote,  I  woU  hate  her  evermore  : 
And  that  thou  me  besoughtest  done  of  yore, 
Having  unto  mine  honour  ne  my  rest 
Right  no  regard,  I  did  all  that  Uiee  lest. 

*<  If  I  did  aught  that  might  liken  thee. 

It  is  me  lefe,  and  of  this  treason  now, 

God  wote  that  it  a  sorrow  is  to  me, 

And  dredelesse,  for  hertes  ease  of  you, 

Right  faine  I  would  amend  it,  wist  I  how : 

And  trq  this  world.  Almighty  God,  I  pray  / 

Deliver  her  soone,  I  can  no  mora  say.**  ^ 


Through  false  folk,  God  yeve  hem  sorow,  amen. 

That  with  hir  great  wit  and  subtilte 

Betraien  you :  and  this  meveth  me 

To  speake,  and  in  effect  you  all  I  prav 

Beth  wai'e  of  meui  and  li^in-Vf*!****!!  tJu»t  T  ^^ 

.jJMijlililiolMinhiiitu,  injpiiMli  iiipiFi^ 

There  God  ngg.mikftr  jft  era  thiiit  I  die. 
So  send  me  mij^t  to  makejM^jfijxun&^e  : 
'ButHttte  bobke,  make*  thou  none  euTie, 
But  subject  ben  unto  all  poeeie. 
And  kisse  the  steps  whereas  thou  seest  paee 
Of  Vergil,  Ovid,  Homer,  Lucan,  and  Stace. 
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Great  was  the  sorow  and  plaint  of  Troilns, 
But  forth  her  course  foi*tune  aye  gan  hold, 
Creseide  loveth  the  sonne  of  Tideus, 
And  Troilus  mote  wepe  in  cares  cold. 
Such  is  this  world,  who  so  it  can  behold^ 
^       In  eche  <»tate  is  little  hertes  rest, 
God  leve  us  to  take  it  for  the  best. 

In  many  cruell  battaile  out  of  drede, 
'DfTroilus,  this  like  noble  knight, 
(As  men  may  in  these  old  bookes  rede) 
Was  seen  his  knighthood  and  his  great  might, 
And  dredelesse  Ins  ire  day  and  night 
Full  cruelly  the  Grekes  aye  abought, 
^nd  alway  most  this  Diomcde,  he  sought. 

And  oft  time  (I  fiiide)  that  they  mette 
With  bloody  Ktrokes,  and  with  wordes  great. 
Assaying  how  hir  speares  were  whette, 
And  God  it  wote,  with  many  a  cruell  heat 
Gan  Troilus  upon  his  helme  to  beat, 
But  nathelesse,  fortune  it  naught  ne  would 
Of  others  bond  that  either  dien  should. 

And  if  I  had  y taken  for  to  write 

The  armes  of  this  ilkc  worthy  man. 

Than  would  I  of  his  battailes  endite. 

And  for  that  I  to  writen  first  began 

Of  his  love,  I  have  said  as  I  can 

His  worthy  deedes,  who  so  list  hem  here. 

Rede  Dares,  he  can  tell  hem  all  yfere. 

Beseeching  every  lady  bright  of  hew. 
And  every  gen  till  woman,  what  she  be. 
Albeit  that  Creseide  was  unti*ew, 
That  for  that  gilt  ye  be  nat  wroth  with  me 
Ye  may  her  gilt  in  other  bookes  see. 
And  gladder  I  would  wi-itc,  if  you  lest, 
Penelopes  trouth,  and  good  Alceste. 

/^    \    Ne  say  I  nat  this  all  onely  for  these  m6% 
But  most  for  women  that  betraied  bo 
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.And  for  there  is  so  great  diversite 
In  English,  and  lA  writing  Ufoui'tftufc 
So  pray  I  to  God,  tha*  uuue  uilUviile  Uiee, 
Ne  the  miase-metre,  for  defaut  of  tong  : 
And  redde  where  so  thou  be,  or  eles  song. 
That  thou  be  understond,  God  I  beseech. 
But  yet  to  purpose  of  my  rather  speech. 

The  wrath  (as  I  began  you  for  to  aey) 
'Of  TroihiB,  the  Greekos  boughten  dere. 
For  thousandea  his  hondes  maden  dey. 
As  he  that  was  withouteu  aiiv  pere. 
Save  in  his  time  Hector,  as  I  can  here. 
But  weUwar,  save  onely  (SkMldea  will, 
J>iqpitously  hbn  slough  the  fierce  Afibill* 

/^  And  whan  that  he  was  slain  in  this  manere, 
H^Jiiglit  ghnste  full  blisfuUy  is  went 
Uptothe  holTownesse  of  the  sev^Ih  gphera. 
In  his  place  leting  everidie  element. 
And  there  he  saw  with  full  avisement 
The  erratike  sterres,  herkening  armonie. 
With  sownes  full  of  Heavens  melodic. 

And  doun  from  thence,  fast  he  gan  avise 

This  little  spot  of  earth,  that  with  the  stre 

Enbraced  is,  and  fully  gan  despise 

This  wretched  world,  and  held  all  vanite 

"^o  respect  of  the  plainc  felicite 

That  is  in  Heaven  above  :  and  at  tlie  last. 

There  he  was  slaine,  his  looking  doun  he  cast. 

\/   And  ]n  himselfe  he  lough,  right  at  th&.wo 
Of  hem  Cliat  wepten  for  his  death  so  fast, 
And  dampned  alt  our  werkes  that  followetb  so 
Xhe  blinde  lust,  whiche  that  may  nat  last. 
And  shoulden  all  our  herte  on  Heaven  caat^ 
And  forth  he  went,  shortely  for  to  tell, 
Thero  as  Mercurie  sorted  him  to  dwell 

Such  fine  hath  lo,  this  Troilus  for  love, 
Such  fine  hath  all  his  great  wortliinesse, 
Such  fine  hath  his  estate  royal  1  above. 
Such  fine  his  lust,  such  fine  hatli  his  noblesse. 
Such  fine  hath  false  worldes  brotelnefise. 
And  thus  began  his  loving  of  Creseide, 
As  I  have  told,  and  in  this  wise  he  deide. 

sP  ^oung  fresh  folkes,  he.otdiei^ 
In  winch  that  love  up  groweth  with  your  age, 
Repain>th  home  from  worldly  vanite. 
And  of  your  hertes  up  casteth  the  visage 
'^^To  thiike  God,  that  after  his  image 


V' 


/ 


You  made,  w»^d  Ov5J'jttli  pjl  n*ifl  h"^  n  feJT^i 
This  world  tliat  passt'th  sonc,  as  fiour^Tajre, 

And  loveth  him  the  which  that  right  for  love 
Upon  a  crosse  our  soules  for  to  bey, 
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First  starfe  and  rose,  and  sit  in  Hevqp  above, 
For  he,  tf ^Mft}gg"Jg.o  wjght  dare  I  sey, 
ThaTwol  bis  EcHe  aTITiol^  orililmTgyj 
And  sens  be  best  to  love  is  and  most  meeke. 
What  needeth  fained  loves  for  to  seeke. 

Lo,  here  of  painems  cursed  olde  rites, 
Lo,  here  what  all  bir  goddes  may  4vaile, 
Lo,  here  this  wretched  worldes  appetites, 
Lo,  here  the  fine  and  guerdon  for  travaile. 
Of  Jove,  Apollo,  of  Mars,  and  such  rnskaile, 
Lo,  here  the  forme  of  olde  clerkos  speech 
In  poetrie,  if  ye  bir  bookes  seech. 

0  morall  Gower,Jhi8j)ooke  I  dii'ect 


To  Toucbsafe  there  need  is,  to  oorroet. 

Of  your  benignities  and  zeales  good, 

And  to  tlie  soothfttst  Christ  that  starfe  on  rood, 

Wiih  air  mine  herte  of  mercy  ever  I  pray," 

And  to  the  Lord  aright,  thus  I  speake  and  say, 

Thon  one,  two,  and  three,  eteme  on  live. 
That  raignest  aie  in  thre,  two,  and  one, 
Uncircumscript,  and  all  maist  ciitsumscrive. 
Us  from  viBible  and  invisible  fone 
Defend,  and  to  thy  mercy  everichone, 
So  make  us,  -|fgn*j  *^  thy  mercy. digue, 
Ilgr^l^Ye  of  maide,  and  mother  tbiue  benigne* 
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With  temerooa  herte,  and  tremblmg  hand  of  drede. 

Of  cunnins  naked,  bare  of  eloquence. 

Unto  the  noure  of  porte  in  womanhede 

I  write,  as  he  that  none  intelligence 

Of  metrw  hath,  ne  floures  of  sentence : 

Saufe  that  me  list  my  writing  to  convey, 

In  that  I  eaa  to  please  her  Ugh  nobley. 

The  bloeomes  fresh  of  Tullius  gardein  sote 
Pi*esent  they  not,  my  matter  for  to  bom  : 
Poomes  of  Virgil  taken  here  no  rote, 
Ne  craft  of  Galfride  may  not  here  sojourn  : 
Why  n*am  I  cunning  t    O  well  may  I  mo«iru 
For  lacke  of  science,  tliat  I  cannot  write 
Unto  the  princes  of  my  life  aright. 

No  tearmea  digne  unto  her  excellence. 
So  is  she  sproug  of  noble  stirpe  and  high  ; 
A  world  of  honour  and  of  reverence 
There  is  in  her,  this  will  I  testifie  : 
Galiope,  thon  suster  wise  and  slie, 
And  thou  Bftinerva,  guide  me  with  tliy  grace. 
That  language  rude  my  matter  not  deface. 

Thy  suser  droppes  sweet  of  Helicon 
Distill  m  me,  tiiou  gentle  Muse,  I  pray, 
And  thee  Melpomene,  I  call  anone. 
Of  ignorannoe  the  mist  to  chase  away  : 
And  give  me  grace  so  for  to  write  and  say^ 
That  she  my  ladv  of  her  worthinesse 
Accept  in  gree  this  little  short  treatcsse. 

That  is  entituled  thna,  The  Court  of  Love : 
And  ye  that  ben  metriciens  me  excuse, 
I  you  beseech  for  Venus  sake  above. 
For  what  I  mean  in  this,  ye  need  not  muse : 
And  if  so  be  my  lady  it  refuse 
For  lacke  of  ornate  speech,  I  would  be  wo^ 
I    That  I  preanme  to  Mr  to  writen  sow 


But  my  entente  and  all  my  busie  cure 
Is  for  to  write  this  treatesse  as  I  can. 
Unto  mv  lady,  stable,  true,  and  sure, 
Faithfufl  and  kind,  sith  first  tliat  she  began 
Me  to  accept  in  service  as  her  man : 
To  her  be  all  the  pleasure  of  this  book. 
That  whan  her  like  she  may  it  rede  and  look. 


Whan  I  was  voung,  at  eightecne  yeare  of  .igc^ 
Lusty  and  light,  desirous  of  pleaaaunco, 
Approcbing  on  full  sadde  and  ripe  courage. 
Love  arted  me  to  do  my  observaunce 
To  his  estate,  and  done  him  obelBaunce, 
Conimaunding  me  the  Court  of  Love  to  see, 
Alite  beside  the  mount  of  Citharee. 

There  Citherea  goddesse  was  and  queue. 
Honoured  highly  for  her  majeate. 
And  eke  her  sonne,  the  mighty  god  I  wenc, 
Cupide  the  blind,  that  for  his  dignitee 
A  thousand  lovers  worsliip  on  their  knee  ; 
There  was  I  bid  in  paine  of  death  to  pere. 
By  Mercury  the  winged  messengere. 

So  than  I  went  by  strange  and  fer  conntrees, 

Enquiring  aye  what  coast  had  to  it  drew 

The  Court  of  Love  ;  and  thiderward  as  bees, 

At  hst  I  see  the  people  ^n  pursue  ; 

And  me  thought  some  wight  was  there  that  knew 

Where  that  the  court  was  holden  ferre  or  nie. 

And  after  Uiem  full  fiiat  I  gan  me  hie. 

Anone  as  I  them  overtooke  I  said, 

**  Haile  friends,  whither  purpose  ye  to  wend  V* 

**  Forsooth,"  (quod  one)  tliat  answered  lichea  mai«l, 

**  To  Loves  Court  now  go  we  gentle  friend." 

<«  Where  is  that  phuie,"  (auod  I)  "my  fellow  bend  I" 

<'  At  Citheron,  sir,"  said  he, «  withoute  dout. 

The  king  of  love,  and  all  his  noble  rout 


\ 
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"  Dwelleth  within  a  castle  rially." 

So  than  apace  I  joumed  forth  among. 

And  as  he  said,  so  fond  I  there  truly  ; 

For  I  beheld  the  toores  high  and  strong, 

And  high  pinacles,  large  ox  hight  and  long. 

With  plate  of  gold  bespred  on  every  side, 

And  precious  stones,  tlie  stone  werke  for  to  hide. 

No  saphire  in  Inde,  no  ruble  rich  of  prioe. 
There  lacked  than,  nor  emerand  so  grene. 
Bales  Turkes,  ne  thing  to  my  doTioe, 
That  may  the  castle  nuUcen  for  to  shene : 
AU  was  as  briffht.as  sterres  in  winter  bene, 
And  Phebns  shone  to  make  his  peace  ageinc, 
For  trespas  done  to  high  estates  tweine, 

Venus  and  Mars,  the  god  and  goddesse  dere, 
Whan  he  them  found  m  armes  cheined  last ; 
Venus  was  than  full  sad  of  herte  and  chcre, 
But  Phebns'  beams  streisfat  as  is  the  mast. 
Upon  the  castle  ginneth  he  to  cast. 
To  please  the  lady,  princes  of  that  place, 
In  signe  he  looketh  after  Lotcs  grace. 

For  there  n'is  god  in  Heaven  or  Hell  ywis, 
But  he  hath  ben  right  soget  unto  Lo?6  ; 
Jove,  Pluto,  or  whiUsoever  he  is, 
Ne  creature  in  yearth,  or  yet  above  ; 
Of  these  the  revers  may  no  wight  approve. 
But  furthermore,  the  castle  to  deserie. 
Yet  saw  I  never  none  so  large  and  hie  ; 

For  unto  Heaven  it  stretcheth,  I  suppose, 
Within  and  out  depeinted  wonderly, 
Witli  mauy  a  thousand  diusies  rede  as  rose, 
And  white  lUso,  this  saw  I  verely : 
But  who  the  daisies  might  do  signifie, 
Can  I  not  tell,  safe  that  the  quenes  floure, 
Alceste  it  was  that  kept  there  her  sojoui-e ; 

Which  under  Venus  lady  was  and  queue, 
And  Admetc  king  and  soveraine  of  that  place, 
To  whom  obeied  tlie  ladies  good  ninetene. 
With  many  a  thousand  other  bright  of  face : 
And  yong  men  fele  came  forth  with  lusty  pace, 
And  aged  eke,  their  homage  to  dispose. 
But  what  they  were  I  coud  not  well  disclose. 

Yet  nerc  and  nere  forth  in  I  gan  me  dress 

Into  an  hall  of  noble  apparaile. 

With  arras  spred,  and  cloth  of  gold  I  gesse, 

And  other  silke  of  esier  availe : 

Under  the  cloth  of  their  estate,  sauns  failo, 

Tlie  king  and  queue  Uiere  sat  as  I  behold  ; 

It  passed  joy  of  Helise  the  field. 

There  saints  have  their  comming  and  resort. 
To  scene  the  king  so  rially  beseine 
In  purple  clad,  and  eke  the  quenc  in  sort. 
And  on  their  heads  saw  I  crownes  twaine, 
Witli  stones  fivt,  so  that  it  was  no  paine, 
Withouten  meat  and  drink,  to  stand  and  see 
The  kingcs  honour  and  the  rialtee. 

And  for  to  treat  of  states  with  the  king, 
That  ben  of  coiincel  cheef,  and  with  the  queue  ; 
The  king  had  Danger  nerc  to  him  standing, 
The  queue  of  love.  Disdain,  and  that  was  sene  : 
For  by  the  fiith  I  shall  to  God,  I  wene. 
Was  never  straungcr  none  in  her  degree, 
Thau  Mas  the  queue  iu  casting  of  her  eye. 


And  as  I  stood  perceiving  her  apart. 
And  eke  the  t^eames  shining  of  her  eyen. 
Me  thought  they  weren  shapen  lich  a  dart, 
Sharpe  and  persing,  and  smal  and  streight  of  lin^ ; 
And  all  her  haire  it  shone  as  gold  so  fine, 
Dishivil  crispe,  downe  hanging  at  her  backe 
A  yard  in  length :  and  soothly  than  I  spake. 

**  0  bright  regina,  who  made  thee  so  ikire  ! 
Who  made  thy  colour  vermelet  and  white  t 
Wher  wonneth  that  god,  how  &r  above  the  aire  i 
Great  was  his  craft,  and  great  was  his  delitc 
Now  marvell  I  nothing  that  ye  do  hight 
The  quene  of  love,  and  occupie  the  |Hace 
Of  Cithare :  now  sweet  lady  thy  grace." 

In  mewet  spake  I  so,  that  nought  astart 
By  no  condition  word,  that  might  be  hard ; 
But  in  my  inward  thought  I  gan  advert. 
And  oft  I  said  «  My  wit  is  dull  and  hard  :" 
For  with  her  beauty  thus,  God  wot,  I  ferdc 
As  doth  the  man  yravished  with  sight. 
Whan  I  beheld  her  cristall  eyen  so  bright ; 

No  respect  having  what  was  best  to  doone. 
Till  right  anone  beholding  here  and  there, 
I  spied  a  friend  of  mine,  and  that  full  soone, 
A  gentlewoman,  was  the  chamberere 
Unto  the  quene,  that  bote  as  ye  shall  here, 
Philobone,  that  loved  all  her  life  : 
Whan  she  me  sey,  she  led  me  foi-th  as  blife  ; 

And  me  demanded  how  and  in  what  wise 

I  thither  come,  and  what  my  errand  was  t 

**  To  seen  the  court"  (quod  I)  *'  and  all  the  guise, 

And  eke  to  sue  for  pardon  and  for  grace. 

And  mercy  aske  fur  all  ray  great  trespace. 

That  I  none  erst  come  to  the  Court  of  Love  : 

Foryeve  me  this,  ye  goddes  all  above.** 

"  That  is  well  said,**  (quod  Philobone)  "  indede  : 

But  were  ye  not  assomoned  to  appere 

By  Mercurius,  for  that  is  all  my  drede  !  ** 

"  Yes  gentill  feire,**  (quod  I)  **  now  am  I  here  ; 

Ye  yet  what  tho  though  that  be  true  my  dcre  !** 

**  Of  your  free  will  ye  should  have  come  unsent ; 

For  ye  did  not,  I  deme  ye  will  be  shent : 

**  For  ye  that  reigne  iu  youth  and  lustinessc, 
Pampired  with  ease,  and  jalous  in  your  age. 
Your  duty  is,  as  ferre  as  I  can  gesse. 
To  Loves  Court  to  dressen  your  viage. 
As  soone  as  nature  maketli  you  so  sage. 
That  ye  may  know  a  woman  from  a  swan. 
Or  whan  your  foot  is  growen  halfe  a  span 

**  But  sith  that  ye  by  wilfull  negligence' 

This  eighteene  year  hath  kept  your  self  at  large^ 

The  greater  is  your  trespas  and  offence. 

And  m  your  neck  you  mote  here  all  the  charge  : 

For  better  were  ye  ben  withouten  barge 

Amidde  the  sea  in  tempest  and  in  raine, 

Tlian  biden  here,  receiving  wo  and  paine 

"  That  ordained  is  for  such  as  them  absent 

Fro  Loves  Court  by  yeres  long  and  fele. 

I  ley  my  life  ye  shall  full  soone  repent. 

For  Love  will  rive  your  colour,  lust,  and  hele ; 

Eke  ye  must  bait  on  many  an  heavy  mele  ; 

No  force  ywis  :  I  stiri'ed  you  long  agone 

To  draw  to  court"  (quod)  little  Philobone. 
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**  Ye  shall  well  see  how  rough  and  angry  face 
The  king  of  love  will  shew,  whan  ye  him  se: 
By  mine  advise  kneel  down  and  ask  him  grace^ 
E^hewing  perill  and  adversite. 
For  well  I  wote,  it  woll  none  other  be  ; 
Comfort  is  none,  ne  counsell  to  yonr  ease, 
Why  will  ye  than  the  king  of  luve  displeasel" 

**  O  mercy  God,**  (quod  ichej  "  I  me  repent, 
Caitife  and  wretch  in  herte,  m  will,  and  thought, 
And  after  this  shall  be  mine  hole  entent 
To  serve  and  please,  how  dere  that  love  be  bought: 
Yet  sith  I  have  mine  own  pennance  ^'sought, 
With  humble  sprite  shall  I  it  receive. 
Though  tliat  the  king  of  love  my  life  bereive. 

**  And  though  that  fervent  loves  qualite 
In  me  did  never  worch  truly,  yet  1 
With  all  obeisaunoe  and  humilite. 
And  benigne  herte  shall  serve  him  till  I  dies 
And  he  that  lord  of  migbt  is  great  and  hie. 
Right  as  him  list  me  cliastice  and  correct, 
And  punish  me  with  trespace  thus  infect." 

These  words  said,  she  caught  mc  by  the  lap, 
And  led  me  forth  in  till  a  temple  round, 
Both  large  and  wide  :  and  as  my  blessed  hap 
And  good  aventure  was,  rieht  soone  I  found 
A  ta^macle  raised  from  the  ground. 
Where  Venus  sat,  and  Cupide  by  her  side : 
Yet  halfe  for  drede  I  can  my  visage  hide  ; 

Yet  eft  againe,  I  looked  and  beheld. 

Seeing  full  sundry  people  in  the  place, 

And  niistere  folke,  and  some  tliat  might  not  weld 

Their  limmes  wele,  me  thought  a  wonder  case  : 

The  temple  shone  with  windows  all  of  glass. 

Bright  as  the  day  with  many  a  fair  image  ; 

And  there  I  see  the  fresh  queen  of  Cai'^e, 

Dido,  that  brent  her  beauty  for  the  love 
Of  false  iBueas  ;  and  the  waimenting 
Of  her,  Annelida,  true  as  turtle  dove 
To  Arcite  fals  ;  and  there  was  in  pointing 
Of  many  a  prince,  and  many  a  doughty  king, 
Whose  martirdom  was  shewed  about  the  wals, 
And  how  that  felc  for  love  had  suffred  fals. 


But  sore  I  was  abashed  and  astonied 
Of  all  tho  folke  that  there  were  in  that  tide, 
And  than  I  askeden  where  they  had  wonned : 
"  In  divers  courts  "  (quod  she)  "  here  beside; 
In  sundry  clothing  mantill  wise  full  wide 
They  were  arraied,  and  did  their  sacrifise 
Unto  the  god  and  goddcssc  in  their  guise. 
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"Lo, yonder  folke"  (quod  she)**  that  kneele  in  blew, 

They  weare  the  colour  aye  and  ever  sliall, 

In  signe  they  were  and  ever  will  be  trew 

Withouten  chaunge  ;  and  soothly  yonder  all 

That  ben  in  black,  and  mourning  cry  and  call 

Unto  the  gods,  for  their  loves  bene, 

Som  sick,  som  dede,  som  all  to  sharp  and  kene." 

**  Yea,  than  "(quod  I)**  what  done  these  priests  here, 
Nonnes  and  hermitcs,  freres,  and  sll  tho, 
That  sit  in  white,  in  russet,  and  in  grene  I " 
"  Forsooth  "  (quod  she)  "  they  wailen  of  their  wo." 
*<  O  mercy  lord,  may  they  so  come  and  go 
Freely  to  court  and  have  such  liberty  1 " 
**  Yea,  men  of  each  condition  and  degre  ; 


**  And  women  eke  :  for,  truly,  there  is  none 
Exception  mado,  ne  never  was  no  may  ; 
This  court  is  ope  and  free  for  everichoue, 
llie  king  of  love  he  will  not  say  them  nay  : 
He  taketh  all  in  pooro  or  rich  array. 
That  meokely  sewe  unto  his  excellence 
With  all  their  herte  and  all  their  reverence." 

And  walking  thus  about  with  Philobone 
I  see  where  come  a  messengere  in  hie 
Streight  from  the  king,  whidi  let  command  anone, 
Throughout  the  court  to  make  an  ho  and  cry  : 
^  All  new  come  folke  abide,  and  *Aote  ye  why  I 
Tlie  kings  lust  is  for  to  scene  you  sone  : 
Come  nere  let  see,  his  will  mote  need  be  done." 

Than  gan  I  me  present  tofore  the  king. 
Trembling  for  fere  with  visage  pale  of  hew. 
And  many  a  lover  with  me  was  kneeling, 
Abashed  sore,  till  unto  the  time  they  knew 
The  sentence  yeve  of  his  entent  full  trew  : 
And  at  the  last,  the  king  hath  me  behold 
With  Sterne  visage,  and  seid,  "  What  doth  this  oid 

^  Thus  ferre  ystope  in  yeres  come  so  late 

Unto  the  court  I "  «  Forsooth,  my  liege,"  (quod  I) 

**  An  hundred  time  I  have  ben  at  the  gate 

Afore  this  time,  yet  coud  I  never  espie 

Of  mine  acqueintaunce  any  in  mine  eie. 

And  shamefastnesse  away  me  gan  to  chace  ; 

But  now  I  me  submit  unto  your  grace." 

**  Well,  all  is  pardoned,  with  condition. 

That  thou  be  time  from  henceforth  to  thy  might. 

And  serven  Love  in  thine  entent  ion  ; 

Sweare  this,  and  than,  as  ferro  as  it  is  right. 

Thou  shalt  have  grace  here  in  thy  queues  sight." 

"  Yes,  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  your  croun,  1  swere. 

Though  Death  thei'efore  me  thirlith  with  his  spere." 

And  whan  the  king  had  scene  us  everjchone, 
He  let  commaund  an  officer  in  hie 
To  take  our  faith,  and  shew  us,  one  by  one, 
Tho  statutes  of  the  court  full  busily  : 
Anon  the  booko  was  laid  before  their  eie, 
To  rede  and  see  what  tiling  we  must  observe 
In  Loves  Court,  till  that  we  die  and  stcrve. 


And  for  that  I  was  lettred,  there  I  red 
The  statutes  hole  of  Loves  Court  and  hall : 
The  first  statute  that  on  the  booke  was  spred. 
Was  to  bo  true  in  thought  and  deedea  all 
Unto  the  king  of  love,  tne  lord  riall, 
And  to  the  quene,  as  faithfull  and  as  kind, 
As  I  could  tliuik  with  herte,  will,  and  mind. 

The  second  statute,  secretly  to  kepe 
Councell  of  love,  not  blowing  every  where 
All  that  I  know,  and  let  it  smke  and  flete  ; 
It  may  not  sowne  in  every  wights  ere  ; 
Exiling  slaunder  aye  for  drede  and  fere. 
And  to  my  lady  which  I  love  and  serve. 
Be  true  and  kmd  her  grace  for  to  deserve. 

The  third  statute  was  clercly  writ  slso, 
Withouten  chaunge  to  live  and  die  the  same. 
None  other  love  to  take  for  wele  ne  wo. 
For  blind  dclite,  for  emest,  nor  for  game  ; 
Without  repent  for  laughing  or  for  grame, 
To  bidden  still  in  full  perseveraunco : 
All  this  was  hole  the  kings  ordinaunce. 


\ 


The  fourth  sUtute,  to  purchase  ever  to  here, 
And  stirren  folke  to  lore,  and  beten  fire 
On  Venus  »uter,  here  about  and  there^ 
And  preach  to  them  of  love  and  hote  desire, 
And  tell  how  love  will  quiten  well  their  hire : 
This  must  be  kept,  and  loth  me  to  displease  : 
If  lore  be  wroth,  passe  :  for  thereby  is  ease. 

The  fifth  statute,  not  to  be  daungeroua. 

If  that  a  thought  would  reve  me  of  my  slepe  ; 

Nor  of  a  sight  to  be  over  squeroous ; 

And  so  verely  tliis  sUtute  was  to  kepe. 

To  tume  and  wallow  in  my  bed  and  wepe. 

Whan  that  my  lady  of  her  cruelty 

Would  from  her  herte  exilen  all  pity. 

The  tixt  statute,  it  was  for  me  to  use 
Alone  to  wander,  void  of  company. 
And  on  my  bdies  beauty  for  to  muse. 
And  to  thinke  it  no  force  to  live  or  di« 
And  eft  againe  to  thinke  the  remedie. 
How  to  her  grace  I  might  anone  attaine, 
And  tell  my  wo  unto  my  aoveraine. 

The  seventh  statute,  was  to  be  patient, 

Wliether  my  bdy  joyfull  were  or  wroth. 

For  words  glad  or  heavy,  diligent, 

Wheder  that  she  me  helden  lefe  or  loth  ; 

And  hereupon  I  put  was  to  mine  oth. 

Her  for  to  serve,  and  lowly  to  obey. 

In  shewing  her  my  chere,  ye,  twen^  sithe  aday. 

The  eighth  statute,  to  my  remembraunce, 
Was  to  speaken  and  pray  my  lady  dere, 
With  hourely  labour  and  great  entendauuce, 
Me  for  to  love  with  all  her  herte  entere. 
And  me  desire,  and  make  me  joyfull  chere, 
Right  as  she  is  surmouating  every  faire. 
Of  beauty  well  and  gentle  debonaire. 

The  ninth  statute,  with  letters  writ  of  goM, 
This  was  the  sentence,  how  that  I,  ana  all, 
Should  ever  dread  to  be  to  overbold 
Her  to  displease  ;  and  truely,  so  I  shall. 
But  ben  content  for  thinge  that  may  fall, 
And  meekely  take  her  chastisement  and  yerd, 
And  to  offend  her  ever  ben  afei*d. 

The  tenth  statute,  was  egally  to  disceme 

Betwene  the  lady  and  thine  ability, 

And  thinke  thy  selfe  art  never  like  to  yei*ne, 

By  right,  her  mercy  nor  her  equity. 

But  of  her  grace  and  womanly  pity  ; 

For  though  thy  selfe  be  noble  in  thy  strcnc, 

A  thousand  fold  more  noble  is  thy  queue, 

Thy  lives  lady  and  thy  soveraine. 
That  hath  thine  herte  all  hole  in  governauncc  ; 
Thou  mayst  no  wise  it  taken  to  disdaine 
To  put  thee  humbly  at  her  ordinauncc, 
And  give  her  free  the  rcine  of  her  plesauuce. 
For  liberty  is  thing  tliat  women  lo<^e. 
And  truly  els  the  matter  is  a  crooke. 

The  eleventh  statute,  thy  signs  for  to  ki;ow 
With  eye  and  finger,  and  with  smiles  soft, 
And  low  to  couch,  and  alway  for  to  show, 
For  drode  of  spies,  for  to  winken  oft. 
And  secretly  to  bring  up  a  sigh  aloft ; 
But  still  beware  of  overmuch  resort. 
For  that  paraventure  spileth  all  thy  sport. 


The  twelfUi  statute  remember  to  observe  : 

For  all  the  paine  thou  hast  for  love  and  wo^ 

All  is  too  lite  her  mercy  to  deserve. 

Thou  musten  think,  wherever  tliou  ride  or  go  t 

And  mortall  woundes  suffer  thou  alao^ 

All  for  her  sake,  and  thinke  it  well  beaette 

Upon  thy  love,  for  it  may  not  be  bette. 

The  thirteenth  statute,  whilome  is  to  thinke 
What  thing  may  best  thy  ladv  like  and  please. 
And  in  thine  hmrtes  bottome  let  it  siuke  ; 
Some  thin«  devise,  and  take  for  it  tliine  ease. 
And  send  it  her,  that  may  her  herte  appet^e  ; 
Some  herte,  or  ring,  or  letter,  or  device. 
Or  precious  stone,  but  spare  not  for  no  price. 

Tlie  fourteenth  statute  eke  thou  shalt  assfty, 

Forniel y  to  keepe  the  n>oet  part  of  thy  life  : 

Wish  tliat  thy  bdy  in  thine  armes  Uy, 

And  nightly  dreme,  thou  hast  thy  nights  Uertcs  wifie^ 

Sweetly  in  armes,  straining  her  as  blife  ; 

And  whan  thou  seest  it  is  but  fantasie. 

See  tluit  thou  sing  not  over  merely. 

For  too  much  joy  hath  oft  a  wofuU  end  : 
It  longeth  eke  this  statute  for  to  hold. 
To  deme  thy  lady  ever  more  thy  friend. 
And  thinke  thy  selfe  in  no  wise  a  cokokL 
In  every  thing  she  doth  but  as  she  slMmld  : 
Construe  the  best,  beleeve  no  talcs  new. 
For  many  a  lye  is  told,  that  seemcth  full 


!  But  thinke  that  she^  so  bounteous  and  faire, 
Coud  not  be  false  ;  imagine  this  algate  : 
And  think  tliat  tonges  wicked  would  her  apiuiire, 
ScUndering  her  name  and  woi*shipfull  estate. 
And  lovers  true  to  setten  at  debate  : 
And  though  thou  seest  a  faut  ri^lit  at  tliine  eye. 
Excuse  it  blive,  and  glose  it  prctily. 

The  fifteenth  statute,  use  to  swere  and  stare. 

And  counterfeit  a  lesing  hardcly. 

To  save  thy  ladies  honour  every  where. 

And  put  thy  selfe  for  her  to  fight  boldely  : 

Say  she  is  good,  vertuous,  and  ghostly, 

Clere  of  enteut,  and  herte,  yea,  thought  and  w  til. 

And  argue  not  fur  reason  ne  for  skill, 

Againe  thy  ladies  plex&sure  ne  entent  ; 

For  love  will  not  be  countrepleted  indede  : 

Say  as  she  saith,  than  shalt  thou  not  be  sheiit. 

The  crow  is  white,  ye  truly  so  I  rede  : 

And  aye  what  thing  that  she  thee  will  forbcdc. 

Eschew  all  that,  and  give  her  soveraintee. 

Her  appetite  fullowe  in  all  degree. 

The  sixteenth  statute  keepe  it  if  thou  nugr : 
Seven  sithe  at  night  thy  lady  fur  to  please. 
And  seven  at  midnight,  seven  at  morrow  day. 
And  drinke  a  caudle  earely  fur  thine  case. 
Do  this  and  keep  thine  head  from  all  disease. 
And  win  the  garland  here  of  lovers  all. 
That  ever  came  iu  court,  or  ever  shall. 

Full  few,  think  I,  this  statute  hold  and  keep  : 
But  truely,  this  my  reason  giveth  me  fele. 
That  some  lovers  should  rather  fall  asleepe. 
Than  take  on  hand  to  please  so  oft  and  wele. 
There  Uy  none  oth  to  this  statute  adele. 
But  keep  who  might,  as  gave  him  his  corage  ; 
Now  get  this  garUnd  lusty  folke  of  age  : 
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Now  win  who  may  ye  lusty  foike  of  youth, 
This  garland  fresh  of  floures  red  and  white, 
Purple  and  blew,  and  colours  fell  uncouth. 
And  I  shall  croune  him  king  of  all  delite. 
In  all  the  court  there  was  not  to  my  sight, 
A  lover  true,  that  he  ne  was  adrede 
VVIiau  he  expresse  hath  heard  the  statute  rede. 

The  seTenteenth  statute,  whan  age  approcheth  on, 

And  lust  is  laid,  and  all  the  fire  is  queint. 

As  freshly  than  thou  shalt  begin  to  fonne 

And  dote  in  love,  and  all  her  image  paint 

In  thy  remembrauuce,  till  thou  begin  to  faint, 

As  in  the  first  season  thine  herte  l^gan  : 

And  her  desire,  though  thou  ue  may  ne  can 

Performe  thy  living  actuell  and  lust. 

Register  this  in  thine  remembraunce  : 

Eke  whan  thou  maist  not  keep  thy  thing  from  rust. 

Yet  speake  and  talke  of  pleasaunt  daliaunoe. 

For  that  shall  make  thine  herte  rejoice  and  daunce ; 

And  whan  thou  maist  no  more  the  game  assay. 

The  statute  bid  thee  pray  for  them  that  may. 

The  eighteenth  statute,  holy  to  commend 
To  please  thy  lady,  is  that  thou  eschew 
Witn  sluttishnease  thy  selfe  for  to  offend  ; 
Be  jollife,  fresh,  and  fete,  with  thingcs  new. 
Courtly  with  manner,  this  is  all  thy  due ; 
Gentill  of  port,  and  loving  cleanlineese. 
This  is  the  thing,  that  liketh  thy  maistresse. 

And  not  to  wander  liche  a  dulled  asse. 
Ragged  and  tome,  disguised  in  array. 
Riband  in  speech,  or  out  of  measure  passe. 
Thy  bound  exceeding  ;  thinke  on  this  alway  ; 
For  women  been  of  tender  hertes  aye. 
And  lightly  set  their  pleasure  in  a  place, 
Whan  they  misthinke,  they  lightly  let  it  pasao. 

The  nineteenth  statute,  meat  and  drinke  forgeto : 
Ech  other  day,  see  that  thou  fast  for  love. 
For  in  the  court  they  live  withouten  mete. 
Save  such  as  cometh  from  Venus  all  above. 
They  take  none  hede,  in  pain  of  great  I'eprove, 
Of  meat  and  drinke,  for  that  is  all  in  vaine, 
Onely  they  live  by  sight  of  their  soveraine. 

The  twentieth  statute,  last  of  everichone, 

Enroll  it  in  thyne  hertes  privitee  ; 

To  wring'and  waile,  to  tume,  and  siffh  and  grone. 

Whan  tliat  thy  lady  absent  is  from  thee. 

And  eke  renew  the  words  all  that  she 

Between  you  twain  hath  said,  and  all  the  chero 

That  thee  hath  made,  thy  lives  lady  dere. 

And  see  thine  herte  in  quiet,  ne  in  rest 
Sojoume,  till  time  thou  scene  thy  lady  eft ; 
But  where  she  wonne,  by  south,  or  east,  or  west, 
With  all  thy  force,  now  see  it  be  not  left ; 
Be  diligent,  till  time  thy  life  be  raft, 
lu  that  thou  mayest,  thy  lady  for  to  see  : 
This  statute  was  of  old  antiquitee. 

An  oflficer  of  high  authority, 

(ricped  Rigour,  made  us  to  swere  anone  : 

lie  li*as  corrupt  with  partiality, 

1' Avour,  prayer,  ne  gold  that  clerely  shone  ; 

"  Ye  shall'*  (quod  he)  "  now  sweren  here  echone, 

Yung  and  oi'l,  to  kepe,  in  that  they  may, 

The  statutes  truly,  all  after  this  day." 


0  God,  thought  I,  hard  is  to  make  this  othe, 
But  to  my  power  shall  I  them  observe  : 

In  all  this  world  n'as  matter  halfe  so  lothe, 
To  sweare  for  all  :  for  though  my  body  sterve, 

1  have  no  might  them  hole  to  observe. 
But  herken  now  the  case  how  it  befell, 
After  my  oth  was  made,  the  troth  to  tell. 

I  tonmed  leaves,  looking  on  this  booke. 

Where  other  statutes  were  of  women  shene, 

And  right  forthwith  Rigour  on  me  gan  looke 

Full  angerly,  and  sayed  unto  the  queene 

I  traitour  was,  and  charged  me  let  been  ; 

<*  There  may  no  man"  (quod  he)  **  the  statute  know 

That  long  to  women,  hie  degree  ne  low. 

**  In  secret  wise  they  kepten  been  full  close  ; 
They  soune  echone  to  liberty,  my  friend, 
Pleasaunt  they  be,  and  to  their  owne  purpose  ; 
There  wote  no  wight  of  them,  but  God  and  fiend, 
Ne  naught  shall  wite,  unto  the  worlds  end. 
The  queen  hath  yeve  me  charge  in  pain  to  die 
Never  to  rede  ne  scene  them  with  mine  eie. 

«  For  men  shall  not  so  nere  of  connsaile  bene 
With  womanhood,  ne  knowen  of  her  guise, 
Ne  what  they  think,  ne  of  their  wit  thengine ; 
I  me  report  to  Salomon  the  wise. 
And  mighty  Sampson,  which  beguiled  thrise 
With  BSUida  was,  he  wote  that  in  a  throw. 
There  may  no  man  statute  of  women  know. 

^  For  it  peraventure,  may  right  so  befall, 

That  they  be  bound  by  nature  to  deceive, 

And  spinne,  and  weep,  and  sugre  strew  on  gall. 

The  herte  uf  man  to  ravish  and  to  reive^ 

And  whet  their  tongue  as  shai*pe  as  swerde  or  glevo  j 

It  may  betide,  this  is  their  oniinance. 

So  must  they  lowly  doen  their  obscrvauuce. 

^  And  keepe  the  statute  yeven  them  of  kind. 
Of  such  as  love  hath  yeve  hem  in  their  life. 
Men  may  not  wete  why  tumeth  every  wind, 
Nor  waxen  wise,  nor  been  inquisitife 
To  know  secret  of  maid,  widow,  or  wife. 
For  they  their  statutes  have  to  them  reserved. 
And  never  man  to  know  them  hath  deserved. 

**  Now  dresse  you  forth,  the  god  of  love  you  guide," 
(Quod  Rigour  tlian)  **  and  seek  the  temple  bright 
Of  Cithera,  goddesse  here  beside. 
Beseech  her  by  influence  and  might 
Of  all  her  vertue,  you  to  teach  aright. 
How  for  to  serv«  your  ladies,  and  to  please 
Ye  that  been  sped,  and  set  your  herte  in  ease. 

**  And  ye  that  ben  unpurveyed,  pray  her  eke 

Comfort  you  soone  with  grace  and  destiny. 

That  ye  may  set  your  herte  there  ye  may  like. 

In  such  a  place,  that  it  to  love  may  be 

Honour  and  worship,  and  felicity 

To  you  for  aye,  now  goeth  by  oue  assent." 

*<  Graunt  mercy,  sir,"  (quod  we)  and  forth  we  went 

Devoutiv,  soft  and  easie  pace,  to  see 
Venus  the  goddesse  image  all  of  gold  ; 
And  there  we  found  a  thousand  on  their  kneo. 
Some  fresh  and  faire,  some  deadly  to  befaokv 
In  sundry  mantils  new  and  some  were  old  : 
Some  painted  were  with  flames  red  as  fire. 
Outward,  to  show  their  inward  bote  desire. 
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With  doleful!  ehere,  ful  fell  in  their  complaint, 
Cried  ^  La^y  Venus,  rew  upon  our  8on>  I 
Receive  our  bils,  with  teares  all  bedreint ! 
We  may  not  weepe,  there  is  no  more  in  store, 
But  wo  and  pain  us  fretteth  more  and  more  : 
Thou  blisseful  phtnet,  lovers  sterre  so  shene, 
Have  routh  on  us,  that  sigh  and  carefull  bene  ! 

<<  And  punish,  lady,  mvously  we  pray. 
The  false  untrue  witn  counterfeit  pleasaunee. 
That  made  their  oth,  be  true  to  live  or  dey. 
With  chere  assured,  and  with  oountenannce  ; 
And  falsely  now  they  footen  loves  daunce, 
Barraine  of  routh,  untrue  of  that  they  saied. 
Now  that  their  lust  and  pleasure  is  alaied." 

Yet  eft  againe,  a  thousand  million 
Rejoycing  love,  leading  their  life  in  blisse. 
They  sayd  **  Venus,  redresse  of  all  division, 
Goddesse  etemell,  thy  name  yhired  is  : 
By  loves  bond  is  knit  all  thing  ywis, 
Beast  unto  beast,  the  yearth  to  water  wan. 
Bird  unto  bird,  and  woman  unto  man. 

**  This  is  the  life  of  joy  that  we  ben  in. 
Resembling  life  of  heavenly  paradise. 
Love  is  exiler  aye  of  vice  and  sinne. 
Love  maketh  hertes  lusty  to  devise 
Honour  and  grace,  have  they  in  every  wise, 
That  been  to  loves  law  obedient ; 
Love  maketh  folke  benigne  and  diligent, 

'*  Aye  siering  them  to  drede  vice  and  shame  ; 
In  ueir  degree,  it  maketh  them  honourable. 
And  sweet  it  is  of  love  to  beare  the  name. 
So  that  his  love  be  faithfull,  true  and  stable  : 
Love  pruneth  him,  to  semen  amiable. 
Love  hath  no  faute,  there  it  is  exercised, 
But  sole  with  them  that  have  all  love  dispised. 

"  Honour  to  thee,  celestiall  and  clere, 

Goddesse  of  love,  and  to  thy  celsitude  ! 

That  yevest  us  light  so  fer  doun  from  thy  spere. 

Piercing  our  hertes  with  thy  pulcritude  ; 

Comparison  none  of  similitude 

May  to  thy  grace  be  made  in  no  degree. 

That  hast  us  set  with  love  in  unitie. 

**  Great  cause  have  we  to  praise  thy  name  and  thee. 
For  thorough  thee  we  live  in  joy  and  blisse. 
Blessed  be  thou,  most  soveraine  to  see ! 
Thy  holy  court  of  gladnesse  may  not  misse  ; 
A  thousand  si  the  we  may  rejoice  in  this. 
That  we  ben  thine  with  herte  and  all  yfere, 
Enflamed  with  thy  grace  and  heavenly  fere." 

Musing  of  tho  that  spaken  in  this  wise, 
I  me  bethought  in  my  remembraunce 
Mine  orizon  right  goodly  to  devise. 
And  pleasantly  with  hertes  obeisaunce. 
Beseech  the  goddesse  voiden  my  grevaunce. 
For  I  loved  eke,  saufe  that  I  wist  not  where. 
Yet  dowue  I  set  and  said  as  ye  shall  here. 

"  Fairest  of  all  that  ever  were  or  bee, 
Licour  and  light  to  pensife  creature, 
Mine  hole  affiaunce,  and  my  lady  free, 
My  goddesse  bright,  my  fortune  and  my  ure, 
I  yeve  and  yeeld  my  herte  to  thee  full  sure. 
Humbly  beseeching,  lady,  of  thy  grace. 
Me  to  bestow  now  in  some  blessed  place. 


<<  And  here  I  vow  me,  faithful,  true,  and  kind. 

Without  offence  of  mutabilitie. 

Humbly  to  serve,  while  I  have  wit  and  mind. 

Mine  hole  aflSaunce,  and  my  lady  free. 

In  thilke  place,  there  ye  me  signe  to  be : 

And  sith  this  thing  of  new  is  yeve  me  aye 

To  love  and  serve,  needly  most  I  obey. 

^  Be  mereiable  with  thy  fire  of  grace, 

And  fix  mine  herte  there  beauty  is  and  roatli  : 

For  bote  I  love,  determine  in  no  plaee, 

Saufe  onely  this,  by  God  and  by  my  trouth 

Troubled  I  was,  with  slumber,  slepe,  and  alooth 

This  other  night,  and  in  a  visioun 

I  see  a  woman  romen  up  and  doun, 

*  Of  meane  stature,  and  semely  to  behold, 
Lustie  and  fresh,  demure  of  counteiiaance, 
Yong  and  well  shape,  with  hair  shone  as  gold. 
With  eyen  as  eristal,  ferced  with  pleasaunoe. 
And  she  gmn  stirre  mine  herte  a  lite  to  daanee  : 
But  suddainly  she  vanish  gan  right  tliere. 
Thus  I  may  say,  I  love  and  wote  not  whise. 

^  For  what  she  is,  ne  her  dwelling  I  n'ot. 

And  yet  I  fele  that  love  distreiueth  me  ; 

Might  iche  her  know,  her  would  I  faine^  God  wot. 

Serve  and  obey  with  all  benignitie. 

And,  if  that  other  be  my  destinie. 

So  that  no  wise  I  shall  her  never  see. 

Than  graunt  me  her  that  best  may  liken  me. 

"  With  gUd  rejoyce  to  live  in  parfite  bele^ 
Devoid  of  wrath,  repent  or  variaunce  : 
And  able  me  to  doe  that  may  be  wele 
Unto  my  lady,  with  hertes  hie  pleasaunce  : 
And  mighty  goddes  through  thy  purveiaunce 
My  wit,  my  thoght,  my  lust  and  love  so  gaide. 
That  to  thine  honor  I  may  me  provide 

"  To  set  mine  herte  in  place  there  I  may  like. 

And  gladly  serve  with  all  affection  : 

Great  Lb  the  paine  which  at  mine  herte  doth  stt^e, 

Till  I  be  sped  by  thine  election  ; 

Helpe,  lady  goddesse  !  that  possession 

I  might  of  her  have  that  in  all  my  life 

I  clepen  shall  my  queue,  and  hertes  wife. 

"  And  in  the  Court  of  Love  to  dwell  for  »ye 
My  will  it  is,  and  done  thee  sacrifice  : 
Daily  with  Diane  eke  to  fight  and  fraye,* 
And  holden  werre,  as  might  will  me  suffice 
That  goddesse  chast  1  keepen  in  no  wise 
To  serve  ;  a  figge  for  all  her  chastity. 
Her  law  is  for  religiousity." 

And  thus  gan  finish  prayer,  laud,  and  preiae. 
Which  that  I  yove  to  Venus  on  my  knee. 
And  in  mine  herte  to  ponder  and  to  peise, 
I  gave  anone  her  image  fresh  beautie  : 
**  Heile  to  that  figure  sweet,  and  hcile  to  theo 
Cupide,"  (quod  1)  and  rose  and  yede  my  wey. 
And  in  the  temple  as  I  yede,  I  sey 

A  shrine  surmounting  all  in  stones  rich, 

Of  which  the  force  was  pleasaunce  to  mine  ey 

With  diamond  or  saphire,  never  liche 

I  have  none  scene,  ne  wrought  so  wonderly : 

So  whan  I  met  with  Philobone  in  hie, 

I  gan  demaund,  who  is  this  sepulture  t 

•*  Forsooth**  (quod  she)  "  a  tender  creature 
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<'  Is  shrined  there,  and  Pity  is  her  name ; 
She  saw  an  cgle  wreke  him  on  a  flie, 
And  pluck  his  wing,  and  eke  him  in  his  game, 
And  tender  herte  of  that  haih  made  her  die  : 
Eke  she  would  weep  and  mourn  right  pitously 
To  seene  a  lover  suffer  great  distresse  ; 
In  all  the  court  n'as  none,  as  I  do  gesse, 

"  That  coud  a  lover  halfe  so  well  availe, 
Ne  of  hb  wo  the  torment  or  the  rage 
Asken,  for  he  was  sure  withouten  faile. 
That  of  his  greef  she  coud  the  heat  assuage. 
In  steed  of  Pity,  speedeth  hote  courage 
The  matters  all  of  court,  now  she  is  dead, 
I  me  report  in  this  to  womanhead. 

*  Forweil,  and  weep,  and  cry,  and  speak,  and  pray^ 
Women  would  not  have  pity  on  thy  plaint, 
Ne  hy  that  mean,  to  ease  thine  herte  oonvay. 
But  thee  receiven  for  their  owne  talent : 
And  say  that  Pity  causeth  thee  in  consent 
Of  reutJi  to  take  thy  service  and  thy  painc, 
In  that  thou  maist,  to  please  thy  soveraine. 

**  But  this  is  oounsaite,  keepe  it  secretly," 
(Quod  she) ''  I  n'old  for  all  the  world  about. 
The  queene  of  love  it  wist,  and  wite  ye  why  t 
For  if  by  me  this  matter  springen  out, 
In  court  no  longer  should  I  out  of  dout 
Dwellen,  but  shame  in  all  my  life  endry. 
Now  keepe  it  dose**  (quod  she)  **  this  hardely. 

**  Well  all  is  well,  now  shall  ye  seen"  she  said, 
<'  The  fairest  lady  under  Sunne  that  is : 
Come  on  with  me,  demean  you  llch  a  maid, 
With  shamefast  drede,  for  ye  shall  speak  y  wis 
With  her  that  is  the  mirrour  joy  and  blisse  : 
But  somewhat  strange  and  sad  of  her  demean 
She  is  ;  beware  your  countenaunoe  be  seen, 

^  Nor  over  light,  ne  rechelesse,  ne  too  bold, 
Ne  malapert,  ne  renning  with  your  tong. 
For  she  will  yon  obeisen  and  behold, 
And  you  demand  why  ye  were  hence  so  long 
Out  of  this  court,  without  resort  among : 
And  Rosiall  her  name  is  hote  aright. 
Whose  herte  as  yet  is  yeven  to  no  wight, 

**  And  ye  also  been,  as  I  understond, 
With  love  but  light  avanced,  by  your  word, 
Might  ye  by  hap  your  freedom  roaken  bond. 
And  fall  in  grace  with  her,  and  wele  accord, 
Weil  might  ye  thank  the  god  of  love  and  lord. 
For  she  that  ye  saw  in  your  dreame  appere. 
To  love  such  one,  what  are  ye  than  the  nere  f 

"  Yet  wote  ye  what,  as  my  remembrannoe 
Me  yeveth  now,  ye  faine  where  that  ye  say. 
That  ye  with  love  had  never  acquaintaunce. 
Save  in  your  dream  right  late  this  other  day  : 
Why  yes  parde,  mv  life  that  durst  I  lay. 
That  ye  were  caught  upon  an  heath,  whan  I 
Saw  you  comphtin,  and  sigh  full  pitously. 

**  Wiihin  an  herber,  and  a  gardein  faire 
Where  flowers  grow  and  herbes  vertuous. 
Of  which  the  savour  swetc  was  and  the  aire. 
There  were  your  self  full  hote  and  amorous  : 
Ywis  ve  been  too  nice  and  daungerous, 
I  would  ye  now  repent,  and  love  some  new.*' 
•*  Nay  by  my  troutli "  I  said  **  I  never  knew 


<<The  goodly  wight,  whose  I  shall  be  for  aye  : 
Guide  me  the  lord,  tliat  love  hath  made  and  me.** 
But  forth  we  went  into  a  chamber  gay, 
There  was  Rosiall,  womanly  to  see. 
Whose  Btreames  sotell  piercing  of  her  eye. 
Mine  herte  gan  thrill  for  beauty  m  the  stound, 
^  Alas,"  (quod  I)  «  who  hath  me  yeve  this  wound  f* 

And  than  I  drede  to  speake,  till  at  the  last 
I  grete  the  lady  reverently  and  wele. 
Whan  that  my  sigh  was  gone  and  overpast ; 
Than  doun  on  knees  ful  humbly  gan  I  knelc. 
Beseeching  her  my  fervent  wo  to  kele, 
For  there  I  tooke  full  purpose  in  my  mind 
Unto  her  grace  my  painfull  herte  to  bind. 

For  if  I  shall  all  fully  her  discrive. 

Her  head  was  round,  by  compasse  of  nature^ 

Here  haire  as  gold,  ^e  passr  1  all  on  live. 

And  lilly  forehed  had  this  creature, 

With  liveliche  browes,  flaw  of  colour  pure, 

Betwene  the  which  was  meane  disceveraunce 

From  every  brow,  to  shew  a  due  distaunoe. 

Her  nose  directed  streight,  and  even  as  line. 

With  forme  and  shape  thereto  convenient. 

In  which  the  goddes  milk  white  path  doth  shine. 

And  eke  her  eyen  ben  bright  and  orient. 

As  is  the  smaragde,  unto  my  judgement. 

Or  yet  these  sterres  Heavenly  small  and  bright. 

Her  visage  is  of  lovely  rede  and  white. 

Her  moutli  Is  short,  and  shit  in  little  space, 
Fhuning  somedeale,  not  over  redde  I  mean, 
With  preg^nant  lips,  and  thick  to  kisse  percase. 
For  lippes  thinne  not  fat,  but  ever  lene. 
They  serve  of  naught,  they  be  not  worth  a  benn, 
For  if  the  basse  been  full  there  is  delitc, 
Maximian  truly  thus  doth  he  write. 

But  to  mv  purpose,  I  say  white  as  snow 
Been  all  her  teeth,  and  in  order  they  stood 
Of  one  stature,  and  eke  her  breath  I  trow 
Surmounteth  all  odours  that  ever  I  found 
In  sweetnesse,  and  her  body,  face,  and  bond 
Been  sharpely  slender,  so  that  from  the  head 
Unto  the  foo^  all  is  but  womanhead. 

I  hold  my  peace,  of  other  thinges  hidde 
Here  shall  my  soule  and  not  my  tong  bewray. 
But  how  she  was  arraied,  if  ye  me  bidde, 
Tliat  shall  I  well  discover  you  and  say  ; 
A  bend  of  gold  and  silke,  full  fresh  and  gay. 
With  her  intresse,  broudered  full  wele. 
Right  smoothly  kept  and  shining  cverjdele. 

About  her  necke  a  flower  of  fresh  devise. 
With  rubies  set,  that  lusty  were  to  seoe. 
And  she  in  goun  was  light  and  summer  wise, 
Shapen  full  wele,  the  colour  was  of  grenc. 
With  aureat  sent  about  her  sides  dene. 
With  divers  stones  precious  and  rich, 
Thus  was  she  rayed,  yet  saw  1  never  her  llch. 

For  if  that  Jove  had  but  this  lady  seine, 
Tho  Calixto  ne  yet  Alcmenia 
They  never  hadden  in  his  armes  leine, 
Ne  he  had  loved  the  faire  Europa, 
Ye,  ne  yet  Dane  ne  Antiopa, 
For  all  their  beauty  stood  in  Rosiall, 
She  seemed  lich  a  thing  celeetialL 
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In  iMnnty,  favour,  port,  and  seemelinesse, 
Pleasaunt  of  figure,  mirrour  of  delite. 
Gracious  to  seene^  and  root  of  all  gentiloesse, 
With  angell  visage,  lusty  redde  and  white  : 
There  was  not  la^l^  saufe  daunger  had  alite 
This  goodly  Crash  in  rule  and  govemannce, 
And  somdele  strange  she  was  for  her  pleasaunee. 

And  truly  sone  I  took  my  leave  and  went. 
Whan  she  had  me  enquired  what  I  was. 
For  more  and  more  impressen  gan  the  dent 
Of  Loves  dart  while  I  beheld  her  face. 
And  eft  againe  I  come  to  seeken  grace. 
And  up  I  put  my  bill  with  sentence  clere, 
That  followeth  after,  rede  and  ye  shall  here. 

«  O  ye  fresh,  of  beaaty  the  root. 
That  nature  hath  formed  so  wele  and  made 
Princes  and  queue,  and  ye  that  may  do  boot 
Of  all  my  languor  with  your  words  glad. 
Ye  wounded  me,  ye  made  me  wo  bestad ; 
Of  grace  redresse  my  mortall  greefe,  as  ye 
Of  all  my  harme  the  very  causer  be. 

<<  Now  am  I  caoght,  and  unware  suddainly 
With  persaunt  streames  of  your  eye  so  dere^ 
Subject  to  been  and  serven  you  mekely. 
And  all  your  nuui,  y  wis  my  lady  dere. 
Abiding  grace,  of  which  I  yon  requere* 
That  mercilesse  ye  cause  me  not  to  sterve. 
But  guerdon  me  liche  as  I  may  deserve. 

**  For  by  my  troth,  all  the  days  of  my  breath 
I  am  and  will  be  your  in  will  and  herte. 
Patient  and  meeke,  for  you  to  suffer  deatli 
If  it  require,  now  rue  upon  my  smart, 
And  tliis  I  swere,  I  never  shall  out  start 
From  Loves  Court  for  none  adversitie, 
So  ye  would  rue  on  my  distresse  and  me. 

**  My  desteny,  my  fate,  and  houre  I  blisse 

That  have  me  set  to  been  obedient 

Oncly  to  you,  the  floure  of  all  ywis  ; 

I  trust  to  Venus  never  to  repent, 

For  ever  redy,  glad  and  diligent 

Ye  shall  me  find  in  service  to  your  grace. 

Till  death  my  life  out  of  my  body  race. 

'*  Humble  unto  your  excellence  so  digne. 

Enforcing  aye  my  wits  and  delite 

To  serve  and  please  with  glad  herte  and  bcuigne. 

And  been  as  Troylus  Troyes  knight, 

Oi*.  Antonie  for  Cleopatre  bright, 

And  never  you  me  thinkes  to  renay, 

This  shall  I  keepe  unto  mine  ending  day. 

•*  Enprint  my  speech  in  your  memoriall 
Sadly  my  princes,  salve  of  all  my  sore, 
And  think,  that  for  I  would  becomraen  thrall. 
And  been  your  owne,  as  I  have  sayd  l>efore. 
Ye  must  of  pity  cherish  more  and  more 
Your  man,  and  tender  after  his  desert. 
And  give  him  courage  for  to  been  expert. 

"  For  where  that  one  hath  set  his  herte  on  fire, 

And  findeth  neither  refute  ne  pleasaunce, 

Ne  word  of  comfort,  death  will  quite  his  hire, 

Alas,  that  there  is  none  allegeaunce 

Of  all  their  wo,  alas,  the  great  grevaunce 

To  love  unloved,  but  ye,  my  lady  dere. 

In  other  wise  may  governe  this  matere." 


**  Truly  gramercy  friend  of  your  good  will. 
And  of  your  prefer  in  your  humble  wise, 
But  for  your  service,  take  and  keep  it  still. 
And  where  ye  say^  I  ought  you  well  to  cherlse^ 
And  of  yom*  greefe  the  remedy  deviae^ 
I  know  not  why  :  I  u'am  acquainted  well 
With  you,  ne  wot  not  sothly  where  ye  dwelL** 

'*  In  art  of  love  I  write,  and  songes  make. 
That  may  be  song  in  honour  of  Uie  king 
And  queue  of  love,  and  tlian  I  undertake. 
He  that  is  sadde  shall  than  full  merr^  sing. 
And  daungerous  not  ben  in  every  thmg  ; 
Beseech  I  you  but  scene  my  will  and  i>ede. 
And  let  your  auswere  put  me  out  of  drede.** 

**  What  is  your  name !  rehearse  it  here  I  pray. 

Of  whence  and  where,  of  wluit  condition 

That  ye  been  of ;  let  see,  come  off  and  say  ; 

Faine  would  I  know  your  disposition  ; 

Ye  have  put  on  your  old  entention. 

But  what  ye  mean  to  serve  me  I  ne  wote, 

Saufe  that  ye  say  ye  love  me  wonder  bote." 

<<  My  name,alasmy  herte,  whymakes  thou  straunge  t 
Philogenet  I  calld  am  fer  and  nere. 
Of  Camibridge  clerk,  that  never  think  to  chaunge 
Fro  you  that  with  your  hevenly  stremes  clere 
Ravish  mine  herte  and  ghost,  and  all  infere. 
Since  at  the  first  I  write  my  bill  for  grace. 
Me  thinke  I  see  some  mercy  in  your  face. 

^  And  what  I  mene,  by  gods  that  all  hath  wrought; 

My  bill  now  maketh  finall  mention. 

That  ye  been  lady  in  my  inward  thought 

Of  all  mine  herte  withouten  offencion. 

That  I  best  love,  and  sith  I  begon 

To  draw  to  court,  lo,  than  what  might  I  Stiy, 

I  yeeld  me  here  unto  your  nobley. 

^  And  if  that  I  ofiend,  or  wilfully 
By  pomp  of  herte  your  precept  disobay. 
Or  done  again  your  will  unskilfully. 
Or  greven  you  for  earnest  or  for  play. 
Correct  ye  me  right  sharply  than  I  pray. 
As  it  is  scene  unto  your  woraanhede, 
And  rew  on  me,  or  els  I  n'am  but  dcde." 

*'  Nay,  God  forbede  to  feffe  you  so  with  gracfs 

And  for  a  word  of  sugred  eloquence 

To  have  compassion  in  so  little  space, 

Than  were  it  time  that  some  of  us  were  hens. 

Ye  shall  not  find  in  me  such  insolence  : 

Eye  what  is  this,  may  ye  not  sufi're  sight ! 

How  may  ye  looke  upon  the  candle  light, 

"  That  clerer  is  and  hotter  than  mine  eie  ? 
And  yet  ye  sayd  the  beanies  perse  and  fi'ete. 
How  shall  ye  than  the  candle  light  endric  i 
For  well  wote  ye,  that  hath  the  sharper  hete  ; 
And  there  ye  bid  me  you  correct  and  bete, 
j  If  ye  offend,  nay,  that  may  not  be  done, 

'  There  come  but  few  that  speden  here  so  soue. 

I 

"  Withdraw  your  eie,  withdraw  from  presens  eke  : 
Hurt  not  your  selfe,  through  foly  with  a  look, 
I  would  be  sorry  so  to  make  you  sicke, 
A  woman  should  beware  eke  whom  she  took  : 
Ye  betli  a  clerke,  go  serchen  well  my  book, 
If  any  Women  ben  so  light  to  winne  ; 
,  Nay,  bide  a  while  ;  tho  ye  were  all  my  kiimc^ 
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<'  So  Rone  ye  may  not  win  mine  herte  in  truth  ; 
The  guise  of  court  will  seen  your  steadfastnesse, 
And  as  you  done  to  have  upon  you  reuth, 
Your  owne  desert,  and  lowly  gentihiesse. 
That  will  reward  you  joy  for  heaviiiesse  ; 
And  tho  }*e  waxen  pale,  and  grene,  and  dede. 
Ye  must  it  use  a  while  withouten  drede, 

^  And  it  accept  and  grutchen  in- no  wise ; 
But  where  as  ye  me  heartely  desire 
Tn  lene  to  love,  me  thinke  ye  be  not  wise  ; 
Cease  of  your  language,  cease  I  you  require. 
For  he  that  hath  this  twenty  yeare  ben  here 
May  not  obtaine,  ttutn  marvaile  I  that  ye 
Be  now  so  bold  of  love  to  treat  with  me." 

^  Ah  merc^  herte,  my  lady  and  my  love  I 
My  rightwise  princesse  and  my  lives  guide  1 
Now  may  1  plaine  to  Venus  all  above, 
That  ruthlesse  ye  me  gave  this  wound  so  wide  ; 
What  lukve  I  done  f  why  may  it  not  betide. 
That  for  my  trouth  I  may  received  be  f 
Alas  than,  your  daunger  and  your  cruelte  1 

'*  In  wofull  houre  I  got  was  welaway. 

In  woful  houre  fosti^d  and  yfedde. 

In  wofull  houre  ybome,  that  I  ne  may  ; 

My  supplication  sweetly  have  I  spedde. 

The  frosty  grave  and  cold  must  be  my  bedde, 

Without  ye  list  your  grace  and  mercy  shewe, 

Death  with  his  axe  so  fast  on  me  doth  hewe. 

**  So  great  disease  and  in  so  littell  while. 
So  littel  joy  that  felte  I  never  yet. 
And  at  my  wo  Fortune  ginneth  to  smile, 
Tliat  never  earst  I  felt  so  hard  a  fit : 
Confounden  ben  my  spirites  and  my  wit. 
Till  that  my  lady  take  me  to  her  cure. 
Which  I  love  best  of  erthly  creature. 

**  But  tliat  I  like,  that  may  I  not  come  by, 
Of  that  I  plain,  Uiat  have  I  habondaunce. 
Sorrow  and  thought  they  sit  me  wonder  nie. 
Me  is  withold  that  might  be  my  pleasance  : 
Yet  tume  agaiue  my  worldly  sufiSsaunce, 

0  lady  bright,  and  saufe  your  faithfull  true. 
And,  or  I  die,  yet  ones  upon  me  rewe  !" 

With  that  I  fell  in  sound  and  dede  as  stone, 
With  colour  slaine  and  wanne  as  asshe  pale. 
And  by  the  hand  she  caught  me  up  anon, 
*'  Arise,"  (quod  she)  ^  what  have  ye  dronken  dwale  f 
Why  slepen  ye  !  it  is  no  nightertale  :  ** 
•*  Now  mercy  sweete,**  (quod  l)**  ywis  aflfraied  :" 
**  What  thing**   (quod  she)  **  nath  made  you  so 
dismaied! 

"  Now  wote  I  well  that  ye  a  lover  be, 
Your  hew  is  witnesse  in  this  thing,"  she  said  : 
**  If  ye  were  secret,  ye  might  know,"  (quod  she) 
**  Curteis  and  kind,  all  this  shuld  be  alaid  : 
And  now  mine  herte,  al  tliat  I  have  missaid, 

1  shall  amend  and  set  your  herte  in  ease." 

**  That  word  it  is,"  (quod  I)  « that  doth  me  please." 

<*  But  this  I  charge,  that  ye  the  stents  keepe, 
And  breke  them  not  for  slouth  nor  ienoraunce." 
With  that  she  gan  to  smile  and  langhen  depe, 
"  Ywis,"  (quod  I)  "  I  will  do  your  pleasauneo  : 
The  sixteenth  statute  doth  nie  (rreat  grevaunce. 
But  ye  must  that  release  or  modifie." 
<  I  graimt,"  (quod  she)  «  and  so  I  will  truly." 


And  softly  than  her  colour  gan  appcre. 

As  rose  so  red  throughout  her  visage  all, 

Wherefore  me  thinke  it  Is  according  here, 

That  she  of  right  be  cleped  Roeiall : 

Thus  have  I  won  with  wordes  great  and  small 

Some  goodly  worde  of  her,  that  I  love  best, 

And  tnist  she  shall  yet  sette  mine  herte  in  i*cst. 


^  Goth  on,"  she  said  to  Philobone,  "  and  take 

This  man  with  you,  and  lede  him  all  about 

Within  the  court,  and  shewe  him  for  my  sake 

What  lovers  dwell  within,  and  all  the  rout 

Of  officers  him  shew,  for  he  is  out  of  dout 

A  straunger  yet :" — *'Come  on,"  (quod  Philobone) 

^  Philogeuet,  with  me  now  must  ye  gf>iu" 

And  stalkyng  soft  with  easie  pace,  I  saw. 
About  the  kynjr  stonden  all  environ^ 
Attendaunce,  Diligence,  and  their  fclow 
Fortherer,  Asperaunce,  and  many  one, 
Dred  to  offend,  there  stood,  and  not  alone. 
For  there  was  eke  the  cruell  adversair,    . 
The  lovers  foe  that  cleped  is  Dispair. 

Which  unto  me  spake  angrely  and  fell. 
And  said,  ''  My  lady  me  disccive  ne  shall : 
Trowest  thou,"  (quod  she)  <'  that  all  that  she  did  tell, 
Is  true  f  nay,  nay,  but  under  hony  gall. 
Thy  birth  and  hers  they  be  notliing  egnll : 
Cast  of  thine  herte  for  all  her  words  white, 
For  in  good  faith  she  loveth  thee  but  a  lite. 

**  And  eke  remembre  tliine  habilite 
May  not  compare  with  her,  this  well  thou  wot : " 
Ye  then  came  Hope  and  said,  **  My  frend,  let  be, 
Beleve  him  not ;  Dispaire  he  ginneth  dote :" 
^  Alas,"  (quod  I)  ^  here  is  both  cold  and  hote. 
The  one  me  biddeth  love,  the  toder  nay  ; 
Thus  wote  I  not  what  me  is  best  to  say. 

^  But  well  wote  I,  my  lady  graunted  me 

Truly  to  be  my  woundes  remedie. 

Her  gentilness  may  not  infected  be 

With  doublenesse,  thus  trust  I  till  I  die." 

So  cast  I  to  voide  Dispaires  company, 

And  taken  Hope  to  councel  and  to  friend. 

<*  Yea,  keep  that  well,'*  (quod  Philobone)  **  in  mind." 

And  there  beside  within  a  bay  window, 

Stod  one  in  grene  ful  large  of  brede  and  length. 

His  beard  as  black  as  feUiers  of  the  crow. 

His  name  was  Lust,  of  wonder  might  and  strengtl^ 

And  with  Delite  to  argue  there  he  think'th. 

For  this  was  all  his  opinion. 

That  love  was  sinne :  and  so  he  hath  begon 

To  reason  fast,  and  ledge  auctoritie : 

**  Nay,"  (quod  Delite)  **  love  is  a  vertue  dere. 

And  from  the  soule  his  progresse  holdetli  he  : 

Blind  apetite  of  lust  doth  onen  stere, 

And  tliat  is  sinne  :  for  reason  lacketh  there. 

For  thou  dost  think  thy  neighbonrs  wife  to  win  : 

Yet  tliinke  it  well  tlut'love  may  not  be  sinne. 

**  For  God  and  seint  they  love  right  vercly. 
Void  of  all  sinne  and  vice  this  know  I  well. 
Affection  of  flesh  is  sin  truly. 
But  verray  love  is  vertue  as  I  fele, 
For  love  may  thy  frcill  desire  ackcU  * 
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For  rerray  love  is  love,  withouten  siime : " 
*<  Now  stint,"  (qaod  Lust)  <*  thou  speketh  not  worth 
a  pinne." 

A^nd  there  I  left  them  in  their  argoing, 

Roming  ferther  in  the  castell  wide. 

And  in  a  corner  Lier  stode  talking. 

Of  losings  fast,  with  Flatery  there  heside. 

He  said  that  woman  were  attire  of  jpride, 

And  men  were  found  of  nature  vanaunt. 

And  could  be  false  and  shewen  beau  semblaunt. 

Than  FUtery  bespake  and  said,  ^  Ywis 

See  so  she  goth  on  patens  faire  and  fete. 

It  doth  right  well :  what  prety  man  is  this 

That  rometh  here  !  now  truly  drink  ne  mete 

Node  I  not  have,  mine  herte  for  joy  doth  bete 

Him  to  behold,  so  is  he  goodly  fireshe : 

It  semeth  for  love  his  herte  is  tender  and  neshe." 

This  is  the  court  of  lusty  folks  and  glad. 
And  well  beeommeth  their  abite  and  array, 
O  why  be  some  so  sory  and  so  sad, 
Comphtining  thus  in  blacke  and  white  and  gray  1 
Freres  they  ben,  and  monkes  in  good  fay : 
Alas,  for  routh  great  dole  it  is  to  seene, 
To  see  them  thus  bewaile  and  sory  been. 

See  how  they  cry  and  wring  their  handes  white. 

For  they  so  sone  went  to  religion, 

And  eke  the  nonnes  with  vayle  and  wimple  plight. 

Their  thought  is,  they  ben  in  confusion  : 

*^  Alas,"  they  sain,  ^  we  fain  perfection 

In  clothes  wide,  and  lacke  our  libei*tie. 

But  all  the  sinne  mote  on  our  frendd  be. 

**  For  Venus  wote,  we  wold  as  faine  as  ye. 

That  bene  attired  hei*e  and  welbesene, 

Desiren  man  and  love  in  our  degre, 

Perm  and  faithful  right  as  wold  the  quene : 

Our  frends  wicke  in  tender  youth  and  grene, 

Ayenst  our  will  made  us  religious. 

That  is  the  cause  we  mourn  and  wailcn  thus." 

Than  said  the  monk  and  freres  in  the  tide, 
**  Wei  may  we  curse  our  abbes  and  our  place, 
Our  statutes  sharpe  to  sing  in  copes  wide, 
Cliastely  to  keepe  us  out  of  loves  grace, 
And  never  to  fele  comfort  ne  solace : 
Yet  suffre  we  the  heate  of  loves  fire. 
And  after  that  some  other  haply  we  desire. 

**  O  Fortune  cursed,  why  now  and  wherefore 
Hast  thou,**  they  said,  **  berafte  us  libortie, 
Sith  nature  yave  us  instrument  in  store. 
And  appetite  to  love  and  lovers  be  t 
Why  mote  we  suffer  such  adversite, 
Diane  to  serve,  and  Venus  to  refuse  ! 
Ful  often  sithe  this  matters  doth  us  muse. 


**  We  serve  and  honour  sore  ayenst  our  will. 
Of  chastite  the  goddes  and  the  queene. 
Us  leefer  were  with  Venus  biden  still, 
And  have  reward  for  love  and  soget  bene 
Unto  these  women  coux'tly,  fresh,  and  shene  ; 
Fortune  we  curse  thy  uheele  of  variance, 
There  we  were  well  thou  revest  our  plesanoe. 
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Thus  leave  I  them  with  voice  of  plaint  and  care. 
In  raging  wo  crying  full  pitously, 
And  as  1  yode  full  naked  and  full  bare. 
Some  I  behold  looking  dispitously, 


On  poverty  that  dedly  cast  their  eye. 

And  *^  Welaway,"  they  cried,  and  were  not  faine. 

For  they  ne  nught  their  glad  desire  attaine. 

For  ladce  of  richesse  worldly  and  good. 

They  banne  and  curse,  and  weep,  and  sain,  ^  Also, 

That  poverty  hath  us  bent  that  whilom  stood 

At  hertes  ease,  and  free  and  in  good  case. 

But  now  we  dare  not  shew  our  self  in  place, 

Ne  us  ombold  to  dwell  in  company. 

There  as  our  herte  wold  love  right  faithfolly." 

And  yet  againward  shriked  every  nonne, 

The  pange  of  love  so  straineth  them  to  erie  : 

^  Now  wo  the  time,**  (quod  they)  ^  that  ve  be  boon 

This  hatefuU  ordre  nise  will  done  us  die. 

We  sighe  and  sobbe,  and  bleden  inwardly, 

Fretin^  ourself  with  thought  and  bard  oomplaiBt, 

That  me  for  lore  we  waxen  wood  and  faint." 

And  as  I  stood  beholding  here  and  there, 
I  was  ware  of  a  sort  full  languishing. 
Savage  and  wild  of  loking  and  of  cheze. 
Their  mantelles  and  their  clothes  ay  tering^ 
And  oft  they  were  of  nature  complaining. 
For  they  their  members  kicked,  foot  and  band. 
With  visage  wry,  and  blind  I  understand. 

They  lacked  shape  and  beauty  to  preferre 
Themself  in  love :  and  said  that  God  and  kind. 
Hath  forged  them  to  worshippen  the  stene^ 
Venus  the  bright,  and  leften  all  behind 
His  other  werkes  clone  and  out  of  mind : 
*^  For  other  have  their  full  shape  and  beauty. 
And  we**  (quod  they)  "  been  in  deformity.**' 

And  nie  to  them  there  was  a  company 

That  have  the  susters  warried  ana  missaide, 

I  meane  the  three  of  fatal  destiny. 

That  be  our  workers  :  sodenly  abraide 

Out  gan  they  cry  as  they  had  been  aifraide, 

"  We  curse,*'  (quod  they)  "  that  ever  hath  nature, 

Yforroed  us  this  wofuU  life  to  endure." 

And  there  eke  was  Contrite  and  gan  repent. 
Confessing  hole  the  wound  that  Cithere 
Hath  with  the  darte  of  bote  desire  him  sent. 
And  how  that  he  to  love  must  subject  be  ; 
Than  held  he  all  his  skomes  vanity. 
And  said  that  lovers  held  a  blisful  life, 
Yong  men  and  old,  and  widow,  maid  and  wife. 

•*  Bereve  me  goddesse,'*  (quod  he)  "  of  thy  might 

My  skomes  all  and  skoffes,  that  I  have 

No  power  for  to  moken  any  wight. 

That  in  thy  service  dwell :  for  I  did  rave  : 

This  know  I  well  right  now  so  god  me  save. 

And  I  shal  be  the  chief  post  of  thy  faith, 

And  love  uphold,  the  revers  who  so  saith.** 

Dissemble  stode  not  ferre  from  him  in  trotli. 

With  party  mantil  party  hode  and  hose. 

And  said  be  had  upon  his  lady  routh, 

And  thus  he  wound  him  in,  and  gan  to  gluse 

Of  his  entent  ful  double  I  suppose, 

In  all  the  world  he  said  he  loved  her  wele, 

Dut  ay  me  thought  he  loved  her  nere  a  dele. 

Eke  Shamfastnesse  was  tliere  as  I  tcoke  hede^ 
That  blushed  rede,  and  durst  nat  ben  aknow 
She  lover  was,  for  thereof  had  she  drede  ; 
She  stode  and  hing  her  visage  downc  alow. 
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But  Buch  a  Bight  it  was  to  seene  I  trow. 
As  of  these  roses  rody  on  their  stalke. 
There  coad  no  wight  her  spy  to  speak  or  talk. 

In  lores  art  so  gan  she  to  abashe, 
Ne  durst  not  utter  al  her  previty : 
Many  a  stripe  and  many  a  sreTous  lashe 
She  gaven  to  them  that  wolden  lovers  be. 
And  hindered  sore  the  simple  comonalty, 
That  in  no  wise  durst  grace  and  mercy  cravoy 
For  were  not  she  they  need  but  ask  and  have. 

Where  if  thev  now  aprochen  for  to  speke^ 
Than  Shamefastnesse  retumeth  them  again : 
They  thinke,  if  we  our  secrets  counsel  breke. 
Our  ladies  wil  have  scorn  on  us  certain. 
And  peraventure  thinken  great  disdain  : 
Thus  Shamefastnesse  may  brineen  in  Dispeire, 
Whan  she  is  dede  the  toder  will  be  heire. 

Come  forth  a  Vaunter,  now  I  ring  thy  bel, 

I  spied  him  sone,  to  God  I  make  a  vowe. 

He  loked  blacke  as  fendes  doth  in  Hell, 

«  The  first,*'  (quod  he)  « that  ever  I  did  wowe. 

Within  a  worde  she  come,  I  wotte  not  how. 

So  that  in  armes  was  my  lady  free. 

And  so  hath  ben  a  thousand  mo  than  she. 

^  In  England,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Picardy, 
Artois,  and  Fraunce,  and  up  in  hie  Holand, 
In  Burgoine,  Naples,  and  Italy, 
Naveme,  and  Grece,  and  up  in  hethen  lond 
Was  never  woman  yet  that  wold  withstond. 
To  ben  at  [my]  commaundement  whan  I  wold, 
I  lacked  neither  silver,  cuigne,  ne  gold. 

**  And  there  I  met  with  this  estate  and  that. 

And  her  I  broched,  her,  and  her  I  trow  : 

Lo,  there  goeth  one  of  mine,  and  wotte  ye  what  f 

Yon  fresh  attired  have  I  laid  full  low. 

And  such  one  yonder  eke  right  well  I  know  : 

I  kept  tlie  statute  whan  we  lay  yfere. 

And  yet  yon  same  hath  made  me  right  good  chore." 

Thus  hath  a  Vaunter  bluwen  every  where, 

AI  that  he  knoweth,  and  more  a  thousand  fold  ; 

His  auncestry  of  kinne  was  to  Liere, 

For  first  he  maketh  promise  for  to  hold 

His  ladies  councel,  and  it  not  unfold, 

Wherfore  the  secret  whan  he  doth  unshitte. 

Than  lieth  he,  that  all  the  world  may  witte. 

For  fiUsing  so  his  promise  and  behest, 
I  wounder  sore  he  hath  such  fantasie. 
He  Ucketh  wit  I  trow  or  is  a  beast. 
That  can  no  bet  himself  with  reason  gie^ 
By  mine  advise  love  shall  be  contrary 
To  his  availe,  and  him  eke  dishonour. 
So  that  in  court  he  shall  no  more  sojour. 

'<Take  heed,**  (quod  she)  this  little  Philobone, 
"  Where  Envv  rocketh  in  the  comer  yond. 
And  sitteth  dirke,  and  ye  shall  see  anone 
His  leane  body  fading  both  face  and  bond, 
Himselfe  he  fretteth  as  I  understond, 
Witnesse  of  Ovid  methamorphosose, 
The  lovers  fo  he  is,  I  will  not  glose. 

**  For  where  a  lover  thinketh  him  promote 
Envy  will  grutch,  repining  at  his  wele. 
It  swelleth  sore  about  his  hcrtes  rote. 
That  in  no  wise  he  cannot  live  in  hele. 


And  if  the  faithful  to  his  lady  stele, 

Envy  will  noise  and  ring  it  r«iund  about. 

And  sey  much  worse  than  done  is  out  of  dout.** 

And  Privy  Thoueht  rejoysing  of  himselfe, 

Stood  not  ferre  thence  in  abite  marvellous, 

**  Yon  is,"  (thought  I)  <*  some  spirit  or  some  elfe, 

His  subtill  image  is  so  curious : 

How  is,"  Qiuod  i)  « tliat  he  is  shaded  thus 

With  yonaer  cloth,  I  n'ot  of  what  colour  !" 

And  nere  I  went  and  gan  to'  lere  and  pora  ; 

And  framed  him  a  question  full  hard, 

**  What  b,"  (quod  I)  <•  the  thing  thou  lovest  best. 

Or  what  is  bote  unto  tliy  paines  hard ! 

Me  thinke  thou  livest  here  in  great  unrest, 

Thou  wandrest  aye  from  south  to  east  and  west. 

And  east  to  north  as  ferre  as  I  can  see, 

There  is  no  place  in  court  may  holden  thee. 

**  Whom  followest  thou,  where  is  thv  herte  yset  f 

But  mv  demaund  asoile  I  thee  requure." 

"  Me  thought,"  (quod  he)  **  no  creature  may  let 

Me  to  ben  here,  and  where  as  I  desire  : 

For  where  as  absence  hath  done  out  the  fire. 

My  mery  thought  it  kindeleth  yet  againe, 

That  bodely  me  thinke  with  my  soveraine 

^  l8tandandspeake,and  laugh,  and  kisse,  and  halse , 
So  that  my  thought  comforteth  me  ful  oft : 
I  think  god  wote,  though  al  the  world  be  false, 
I  will  be  true,  I  thinke  also  how  soft 
My  lady  is  in  speach,  and  this  on  loft 
Bringeth  min  herte  with  joy  and  great  gladnes. 
This  privy  thought  alayeth  mine  heavines. 

<*  And  what  I  thinke  or  where  to  be,  no  man 
In  all  this  Earth  can  tell  y  wis  but  I ; 
And  eke  there  n'is  no  swalow  swift,  ne  swsn 
So  wight  of  wing,  ne  half  so  yeme  can  flie ; 
For  I  can  bene  and  tliat  right  sodenly. 
In  Heven,  in  Hell,  in  Paradise,  and  here. 
And  with  my  lady  whan  1  will  desire. 

''  I  am  of  counsell  ferre  nnd  wide  I  wote. 

With  lorde  and  lady,  and  their  privite 

I  wotte  it  all,  and  be  it  colde  or  bote, 

The^  shall  not  speake  witliout  licence  of  me, 

I  mine  in  soch  as  seasonable  be. 

For  first  the  thing  is  thought  within  the  hart. 

Ere  any  word  out  from  the  mouth  astart." 

And  with  the  word  Thought  bad  farewel  and  yede: 
Eke  fortn  went  I  to  scene  the  courts  guise, 
And  at  the  doore  came  in,  so  God  me  spede. 
Twenty  courteours  of  age  and  of  assise 
Liche  niffh,  and  brode,  and  as  I  me  advise, 
The  Golden  Love,  and  Leden  Love  they  bight. 
The  tone  was  sad,  the  toder  glad  and  light. 

^  Yes  drawyour  herte  with  all  your  force  and  might. 
To  lustiuesse  and  ben  as  ye  have  seid. 
And  thinke  that  I  no  drone  of  favour  higlit, 
Ne  never  had  unto  your  desire  obeid. 
Till  sodenly  me  thought  me  was  affraied. 
To  scene  you  waxe  so  dede  uf  conntenaunce. 
And  Pite  bade  me  done  you  some  pleasaunce. 

^  Out  of  her  shrine  she  rose  from  death  to  live. 
And  in  mine  eare  full  prively  she  spake, 
*  Doth  not  your  senraunt  hens  awav  to  drive, 
Roeial,'  (quod  she)  and  than  mine  herte  it  brake^ 
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For  tenderiche :  and  where  I  found  moeh  Ucke^ 

In  your  person,  than  I  my  selfe  bethought, 

And  saide,  this  is  the  man  mine  hearte  haih  Bought.** 

*'  Gnunercy  Pity,  might  I  but  sulRse, 

To  yeve  due  laude  unto  thy  shrine  of  gold, 

God  wotte  I  would  :  for  sith  that  thou  did  rise 

From  death  to  lire  for  me,  I  am  behold 

To  thanken  yon  a  thousand  times  told. 

And  eke  my  lady  Rosial  the  shene, 

Which  hath  in  comfort  set  mine  herte  ywene. 


**  And  here  I  make  mine  protcstacion, 
And  depely  swere  as  mine  power  to  bene 
Faithful,  devoide  of  variacion, 
And  her  forbeare  in  anger  or  in  tene. 
And  serviceable  to  my  worldes  quene, 
With  al  my  reason  and  intelligence, 
To  done  her  honour  high  and  reverence. 
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I  had  not  spoke  so  sone  the  worde,  but  she, 
My  soveraine,  did  thanke  me  hertely. 
And  anid,**  Abide,  ye  shall  dwell  still  with  me, 
Till  season  come  of  May,  for  than  truly. 
The  king  of  love  and  all  his  company. 
Shall  hold  his  feste  full  rially  and  well,'' 
And  there  I  bode  till  that  the  season  fell. 


Ox  May  day  whan  the  larke  began  to  rise, 
To  matens  went  the  lusty  nightmgale. 
Within  a  temple  shapen  hauthom  wise. 
He  might  not  slepe  in  all  the  nightertale. 
But  *'  Domine  labia"  gan  he  cry  and  gale, 
**  My  lippes  open  lord  of  love  I  cry, 
And  let  my  mouth  tliy  preising  now  bewry.*' 

The  egle  sang  **  Venite  bodies  all, 

And  let  us  joy  to  love  that  is  our  health," 

And  to  the  deske  anon  they  gan  to  fall. 

And  who  came  late  be  preesed  in  by  stealth  : 

Than  sayd  the  faucon  our  own  hertcs  wealth, 

**  Domine  Dominus  noster  I  wote, 

Ye  be  the  God  that  done  us  brenne  thus  hote." 

*'  Ccsli  enarrant"  said  the  popingay, 

**  Your  might  is  told  in  Heaven  and  firmanent,'' 

And  than  came  in  the  gold  finch  freshe  and  gay. 

And  said  this  psalnie  with  hertily  glad  intent 

*'  Domini  est  terra,*^  this  laten  intent. 

The  God  of  love  hath  yertli  in  governaunce  : 

And  than  the  wren  gan  skippen  and  to  daunce. 

**Jube  Domino  0  lord  of  love,  I  pray 
Coniraaund  me  well  this  lesson  for  to  rede. 
This  legende  is  of  all  that  woulden  dey 
Martires  for  love,  God  yet  the  souls  spede  : 
And  to  thee  Venus  sing  we  out  of  drede. 
By  influence  of  all  thy  vertue  great, 
Bescchyng  thee  to  keepe  us  in  our  heat." 

Tlie  second  lesson  robin  redebrest  sang, 

"  Haile  to  the  god  and  goddes  of  our  lay," 

And  to  the  lectorne  amorously  he  sprong, 

**  Haile  now,"  (tjuod  eke)  **  O  fre»h  season  of  May, 

Our  moneth  glad  that  siiigen  on  the  spray. 


Haile  to  the  floures,  rede,  and  white,  and  blewe^ 
Which  by  their  vertue  maketh  our  lost  new.** 

The  thhnd  lesson  the  turtil  dove  toke  up. 
And  thereat  loueh  the  mavis  in  a  scome. 
He  said,  **  O  God,  as  mote  I  dine  or  suppe. 
This  folish  dove  will  give  us  al  an  home. 
There  ben  right  here  a  thousand  better  bomey 
To  rede  this  lesson,  which  as  well  as  he. 
And  eke  as  hote,  can  love  in  all  degree." 

The  turtil  dove  said,  <<  Welcom,  welooro  l^Iay, 

Gladsom  and  light  to  lovers  that  ben  trew  : 

I  thanke  thee  lord  of  love  that  doth  purvey. 

For  me  to  rede  this  lesson  al  of  dewe. 

For  in  good  soth  of  corage  1  pursue. 

To  serve  my  make  till  death  us  must  depart,** 

And  than  **  Tu  auiem"  sang  he  all  apart. 

^  Te  deum  amoriiP  sang  the  throstel  oocke  ; 

Tuball  himselfe  the  flrst'musician. 

With  key  of  armony  conde  not  onJoeke, 

So  swete  tewne  as  that  the  throetel  can  : 

*  The  lorde  of  love  we  praysen,"(quod  lie)  than. 

And  so  done  al  the  foules  great  and  lite, 

^  Honour  we  May,  in  fate  lovers  di^ite.** 

**  Dominus  regnavit^  said  the  pecocke  tlicre, 
^  The  lord  of  love  that  mighty  prince  ywia^ 
He  is  received  here  and  every  where : 
J^TowJu^tila/tf sing:"— «* What  meanetli  thinr 
Said  than  the  linet ;  ^  welcome  lord  of  bliase  :* 
Out  sterte  the  owle  with  •<  Benedicite^^ 
^  What  meaneth  all  this  mery  fare  ?"  (quod  he.) 

^  LaudaU^  sang  the  larke  with  voice  ful  shril. 
And  eke  the  kight  *<  O  admirabUe, 
This  quere  wil  tliorow  mine  ears  pers  and  thril. 
But  what,  welcome  this  May  season ,"( quod  he) 
**  And  honour  to  the  lord  of  love  mote  be , 
That  hath  this  feste  so  solempne  and  so  hie," 
''  Amen,** BAid  al,  and  so  said  eke  the  pie. 

And  forth  the  cockow  gan  procede  anon. 
With  **  Betiedictus''  thanking  God  in  hnst. 
That  in  this  May  would  vi»te  them  echon. 
And  gladden  them  all  while  the  feast  shal  last. 
And  therewithal  a  laughter  out  he  brast, 
'*  I  tluinke  it  God  that  I  should  end  the  song. 
And  all  the  service  which  hath  ben  so  long." 

Thus  sang  they  all  the  service  of  the  feste, . 
And  that  was  done  right  erly  to  my  dome. 
And  forth  goth  all  the  coui-t  both  most  and  leste, 
To  fetch  the  floures  fresh,  and  braunch  and  blome. 
And  namely  hauthorn  brought  both  page  and  grome 
With  fresh  garlants  party  blew  and  white. 
And  than  rejoysen  in  their  great  delite. 

Eke  ech  at  other  threw  the  floures  bright. 

The  primerose,  the  violete,  and  the  gold, 

So  than  as  I  beheld  the  royall  sight. 

My  lady  gan  me  sodeuly  behold, 

And  with  a  trewe  love  plited  many  a  fold. 

She  smote  me  through  the  very  heart  as  blive, 

And  Venus  yet  I  thanke  I  am  aUve. 
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PiTiB  that  I  have  sought  so  yore  agon 
With  herte  sore,  and  full  of  besie  |)aine. 
That  in  this  worlde  was  never  wight  so  wo 
Without  deathe,  and  if  I  shall  not  faine, 
Mjr  purpose  was  to  Pitie  to  complaine 
Upon  the  eruelty  and  tyranny 
Ox  Love,  that  for  my  troutli  doth  me  dye. 

And  that  I  by  length  of  certaine  yeares 
Had  ever  in  one  sought  a  time  to  speke, 
To  Pitie  ran  I,  all  b^reint  with  teares, 
To  prayen  her  on  Cruelty  me  awreke  ; 
But  or  I  might  with  any  word  out  breake, 
Or  tell  her  any  of  my  paines  smerte, 
I  found  her  dead  and  buried  in  an  herte. 

Adowne  I  fell,  whan  I  saw  the  herse. 
Dead  as  a  stone,  while  that  swoone  me  hat, 
But  up  I  rose  with  colour  full  divei*8e. 
And  pitously  on  her  mine  eyen  I  cast. 
And  nearer  the  corse  I  g^n  preasen  fast. 
And  for  the  soule  I  shope  me  for  to  pray, 
I  was  but  lome,  there  was  no  more  to  say. 

Thus  am  I  slaine,  sith  that  Pitie  is  dead, 

Alas,  the  day  that  ever  it  should  &11  ! 

What  maner  man  dare  now  hold  up  his  head  t 

To  whom  shall  now  any  sorrowful  nerte  call  t 

Now  Cruelty  hath  cast  to  slee  us  all 

In  idle  hope,  folke  rechelesse  of  paine, 

Sith  she  is  dead,  to  whom  shall  we  complaine  t 

But  yet  encreaseth  me  this  wonder  new. 

That  no  wight  wote  tliat  she  is  dead  but  I, 

So  many  men  as  in  her  time  her  knew. 

And  yet  she  deyde  so  suddainly, 

For  I  have  sought  her  ever  full  busily, 

Sith  I  had  first  wit  or  mind. 

But  she  was  dead,  ere  1  could  her  find. 

About  her  herse  there  stooden  lustily 
Witliouten  any  mo,  as  thoughte  me. 
Bounty,  perfitely  well  armed  and  richely. 
And  fre^  Beaute,  Lust,  and  Jolite, 
Assured-manner,  Youth,  and  Honeste, 
Wisedome,  Estate,  Drede,  and  Govemaunoe, 
Confedred  both  by  bond  and  alliaunce. 

A  complaint  had  I  written  in  my  honde. 
To  have  put  to  Pitie,  as  a  bill. 
But  I  there  all  this  company  fonde, 
That  rather  would  all  my  cause  spill, 
Than  do  me  helpe  :  I  hold  my  plaint  still 
For  to  those  folke  witliouten  faile, 
Without  Pitie  there  may  no  bill  avail 


Than  leave  all  vertues,  save  only  Pitie, 
Kepinff  the  corse,  as  ye  have  heard  me  sain^i 
Confe<&ed  by  honde  until  Crueltie, 
And  be  assented  whan  I  shall  be  slaine  ; 
And  I  have  put  my  complainte  up  againe. 
For  to  my  foes  my  bill  I  dare  not  shewe 
The  effect,  which  saith  thus  in  wordes  fewe. 

**  Humblest  of  herte,  highest  of  reverence, 
Benigne  floure,  croune  of  vertues  all, 
Sheweui  unto  your  royall  excellence 
Your  servannt,  if  I  durst  me  so  call. 
His  mortail  harme  in  which  he  is  }fall. 
And  nought  all  only  for  his  wofull  fare. 
But  for  your  renome,  as  he  shall  declare. 

^  It  standeth  thus,  that  contraire  Crueltie 

Allied  is  ayenst  your  resaltie 

Under  colour  of  womanly  beautie, 

f  For  men  should  not  know  her  tyrannie) 

With  Bountie,  Gentiliesse,  and  Courtesio, 

And  hath  deprived  you  of  your  pbioe. 

That  is  hie  beautie,  appertenaunt  to  your  grace 

^  For  Kindly,  by  your  heritage  right 
Ye  be  annexed  ever  unto  Bountie, 
And  verely  ye  ought  to  doe  your  might 
To  helpe  Trouth  in  his  adversilie : 
Ye  be  also  the  croune  of  beautie. 
And  certes,  if  ye  want  in  these  twaine 
The  world  is  lore,  there  is  no  more  to  saine. 

<*  Eke  what  availeth  manner  and  gentilesse 

Without  you,  benigne  creature  ? 

Shall  Crueltie  be  your  govemeresse  t 

Alas,  what  herte  may  it  long  endure  f 

Wherefore,  but  ye  rather  take  euro 

To  breake  tlmt  perilous  alliaunce. 

Ye  sleen  hem  that  been  in  your  obeysaunce. 

«  And  further,  if  ye  suffer  this, 
Your  renome  is  fordo  in  a  throw. 
There  shall  no  man  wete  what  pitie  is, 
Alas,  that  ever  your  renome  is  fall  so  low  ! 
Ye  be  also  fro  your  heritage  y  tlirow  ; 
But  Crueltie,  that  occupieth  your  place. 
And  we  dispaired  that  seeken  your  grace. 

^  Have  mercy  on  me,  thou  Herenus,  queeno. 
That  you  have  sought  so  tenderly  and  sore  ; 
Let  some  streame  of  light  on  me  be  scene. 
That  love  and  drede  you  ever  longer  the  more  ; 
For  soothlj  to  saine,  I  beare  so  sore. 
And  though  I  be  not  conning  for  to  plaine. 
For  Goddes  love  have  mercy  on  my  paine  1 
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**  My  paine  is  this,  that  nought  so  I  desire. 
That  have  I  not,  ne  nothing  like  thereto 
And  ever  setteth  Desire  mine  herte  on  fire. 
Eke  on  that  other  side  where  that  I  go,  • 
What  maner  thing  that  may  eocrease  my  wo. 
That  have  I  ready  ansought  every  where, 
Mc  Ucketh  but  my  death,  and  then  my  here. 

**  What  nedeth  to  sliew  parcell  of  my  paine  t 
Sith  every  wo,  that  herte  may  bethinke, 
I  suffer,  and  yet  I  dare  not  to  you  plaine. 
For  well  I  wote,  though  1  wake  or  vrinke^ 


Ye  recke  not  whether  I  flete  or  rinke  ; 

And  nathelesse  yet  mv  trouth  I  shall  sosteine 

Unto  my  death,  and  that  shall  well  be  seiie. 

^  This  is  to  saine,  I  will  be  touts  erer. 
Though  ye  me  slee  by  Crueitie  your  fo^ 
Algate  my  spirit  shul  never  discever 
Fro  your  service,  fro  any  paine  or  wo. 
Sith  ye  be  yet  dead,  aUs,  that  it  is  so  ! 
Thus  for  your  deatli  I  maye  wepe  and  plaine 
With  herte  sore^  and  full  of  busie  paine." 
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f*  )  THOU  fiers  God  of  armea,  Mars  the  rede, 

Tliat  in  thy  frosty  countrey  called  Thrace, 

Within  thy  grisly  temples  full  of  drede. 

Honoured  art  as  patrone  of  that  place. 

With  thee  Bellona,  PaUas  full  of  grace, 

Be  present,  and  mv  song  continue  and  gie  ! 4< w/^^ 

At  my  beginning  tous  to  thee  I  crie. 

**•  For  it  full  depe  is  sonken  in  my  minde 
With  pitous  herte,  in  English  to  endite 
This  old  story,  in  Latine  which  I  iinde. 
Of  queene  Annelida  and  false  Arcite, 
That  elde,  which  all  can  frete  and  bite, 
(  And  it  hath  freten  many  a  noble  story,) 
Hath  nigh  devoured  out  of  our  memory. 

**  Be  favourable  eke  thou  Polinmia, 

On  Pemaso  that  hath  thy  sisters  glade. 

By  Ehcon,  not  far  from  Cirsa, 

Singest  with  voice  memorial  in  the  shade. 

Under  the  laurer,  which  that  may  not  fade. 

And  jdo  that  I  my  ship  to  haven  winne  ! 

First  follow  I  Stacc,  and  after  him  CJorinne.'* 

Jamque  domos  patriot  Cithia  post  a»pera  gentiSf 
Prailia  laurigeo  tubeuntem  Thetea  curru, 
Latifici  plausuM  missusqiie  ad  tidera  vulgi^  jc. 

Whan  Theseus  with  warres  long  and  great, 
The  aspre  folke  of  Cithe  had  overcome, 
The  laurer  crowned  in  his  chaire  gold  beat. 
Home  to  his  country  houses  is  ycome,  " 
For  which  the  people  blisful  all  and  some. 
So  criden,  that  to  the  sterres  it  went, 
And  him  to  honouren  did  all  hir  eatent. 

Before  this  duke  in  sign  of  victory. 
The  trompes  come,  and  in  his  bauer  large. 
The  image  of  Mars,  and  in  token  of  glory. 
Men  might  see  of  treasure  many  a  charge, 
Many  a  bright  helm,  and  many  a  spere  and  targe. 
Many  a  fresh  knight,  and  many  a  blisful  rout, 
On  horse  and  on  foot,  in  all  the  field  about. 

Ipolita  his  wife,  the  hardy  queene 
Of  Cithia,  that  he  conqnered  had. 
With  Emily  her  young  suster  shcne, 
Faire  in  a  chaire  of  gold  he  with  him  lad. 


That  all  the  ground  about  her  diair  she  sprad 
With  brightness  of  beauty  in  her  face. 
Fulfilled  of  largesse  and  of  grace. 

With  his  triumph  and  laurer  crowned  thoa. 
In  all  the  fioure  of  fortunes  ^ving,  a  1 
Let  I  this  noble  prince  Theseus  "  / 

Toward  Athenes  in  his  way  riding. 
And  fpnde  I  well  in  shortly  to  bring 
The  sjje^vay  of  that  I  gan  to  write. 
Of  queene  Annelida  and  false  Arcite. 
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Mars,  that  through  his  furious  course  of  ire. 

The  old  wrath  of  Juno  to  fulfill, 

Hath  set  the  peoples  hei-tes  both  on  fire 

Of  Thebes  and  Grece,  and  everich  other  to  kill 

With  bloody  speres,  rested  never  still, 

But  throng  now  here,  now  there,  among  hem  bo!h| 

That  everich  other  slue,  so  were  they  wroth. 

For  whan  Amphiorax  and  Tideus, 

Ipomcdon  and  Partinope  also 

Were  dedde,  and  slain  ))roud  Campaneus, 

And  whan  the  wretched  Thebaus  brethren  two 

Were  slain,  and  king  Adrastus  home  ygo. 

So  desolate  stood  Thebes  and  so  bare, 

That  no  wight  could  remedy  his  care. 

And  whan  the  old  Creon  gan  espy 

How  that  the  blood  royal  was  brought  adcwn. 

He  held  the  citee  by  his  tyranny. 

And  did  the  gentils  of  that  regioun 

To  been  his  friends,  and  dwell  in  the  tcan. 

So  what  for  love  of  him,  and  what  for  awe. 

The  noble  folke  were  to  the  towne  ydrawe. 

Among  all  these,  Annelida  the  queene 
Of  Ermony  was  in  that  towne  dwelling. 
That  fairer  was  than  the  Sonne  sheene. 
Throughout  the  world  so  gan  her  name  springs 
That  her  to  see  had  every  wight  liking. 
For  as  of  trouth,  is  there  none  her  liche 
Of  all  the  women  in  tliis  world  riche. 

Yong  was  this  queene,  of  twenty  yere  old. 
Of  middle  stature,  and  of  soch  fainiesse, 
That  Nature  had  a  joy  her  to  behold. 
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And  for  to  speaken  of  her  stedfastnesse. 
She  passed  hath  Penelope  and  Lucresse, 
And  shortly  if  she  may  ben  comprehended^ 
In  her  might  nothing  been  amended. 

This  Theban  knight  eke  sothe  to  sain. 
Was  yong,  therto  withall  a  lusty  knight, 
But  he  was  double  in  love,  and  nothing  plain, 
And  subtill  in  that  craft  over  any  wight, 
And  with  his  cunning  wan  this  lady  bright : 
For  80  ferforth  he  gan  her  trouth  assure, 
That  she  him  trusteth  over  any  creature. 

What  should  I  sain  1  she  loveth  Arcite  so 
That  whan  that  he  was  absent  any  throw, 
Anone  her  thought  her  herte  brast  atwo. 
For  in  her  sight  to  her  he  bare  him  low, 
So  that  slie  wende  have  all  his  herte  ykuow,   ' 
But  he  was  false,  it  n'as  but  fayned  cliere. 
As  nedeth  not  soche  crafte  men  to  lere. 

But  neverthelesse,  full  mikell  businesse 

Had  he,  er  that  he  might  his  lady  winne. 

And  swore  he  would  dien  for  distresse. 

Or  from  his  witte  he  said  he  would  twinne  : 

Alas,  the  while  I  for  it  was  routh  and  siune. 

That  she  upon  his  sorrowes  would  rue, 

But  nothing  thinketh  the  false  as  doth  the  true. 

Her  fredome  found  Arcite  in  soch  manere. 

That  all  was  his  that  she  hath,  moch  or  lite, 

Ne  to  no  creature  made  she  cheer. 

Further  than  it  liked  to  Arcite, 

There  was  no  lack  with  which  he  might  her  wite. 

She  was  so  ferforth  yeven  him  to  please. 

That  all  that  liked  him  did  her  ease. 

There  n'as  to  her  no  manor  letter  sent. 
That  touched  love,  from  any  maner  wight, 
Tliat  she  ne  shewed  him,  or  it  was  brent. 
So  plain  she  was,  and  did  her  full  might. 
That  she  n'il  hide  nothing  from  her  knight. 
Lest  he  of  any  untrouth  her  upbreyde  ; 
Without  bode  his  herte  she  obeyd. 

And  eke  he  made  him  jalous  over  her. 
That  what  that  any  man  had  to  her  sayd. 
Anon  he  would  praien  her  to  swere 
What  was  tliat  word,  or  make  him  yvell  apaid. 
Than  wende  she  out  of  her  wit  have  braid. 
But  all  was  but  sleight  and  flatterie. 
Without  love  he  lained  jelousie. 

And  all  this  tooke  she  so  debonairly. 
That  all  his  will  her  thought  it  skilful  thing, 
And  ever  the  lenger  she  loved  him  tenderly. 
And  did  him  honour  as  he  were  a  king, 
Her  herte  was  to  him  wedded  with  a  ring. 
For  so  ferforth  upon  trouth  is  her  enteut. 
That  where  he  goth  her  herte  with  him  went. 

Whan  she  shal  eat,  on  him  is  so  her  thought. 
That  well  unneth  of  meate  toke  she  keepe. 
And  whan  she  was  to  her  rest  brought. 
On  him  she  thought  alway  till  that  she  slepe. 
Whan  he  was  alMcnt,  prively  doth  she  wepe ; 
Thus  liveth  faire  Annelida  the  queene. 
For  false  Arcite,  that  did  her  all  this  tene. 

This  false  Arcite,  of  his  newfanglcnesse. 
For  she  to  him  so  lowly  was  ana  trewe. 


Tooke  lease  deintee  for  her  stedfastnesse. 
And  saw  another  lady  proude  and  newe. 
And  right  anon  he  clad  him  in  her  hewe, 
Wote  I  not  wheUier  in  white,  reed,  or  grene. 
And  falsed  faire  Annelida  the  queene. 

But  neverthelesse,  great  wonder  was  it  none 

Though  he  were  false,  for  it  is  the  kind  of  man, 

Sith  jjamech  was,  that  is  so  long  agone. 

To  be  in  love  as  false  as  ever  he  can. 

He  was  the  first  father  that  began 

To  loven  two,  and  was  in  bigamye. 

And  he  found  tents  first,  but  if  men  lye. 

This  false  Arcite,  somewhat  must  he  faine. 
Whan  he  was  false,  to  coveren  his  tratourie, 
Right  as  an  horse,  tliat  can  both  bite  and  plniue, 
For  he  bare  her  in  honde  of  treacherie. 
And  swore  he  coude  her  doublenesse  espyo. 
And  all  was  lalsenesse  that  she  to  him  ment ; 
Thus  swore  this  thefe,  and  forth  his  way  he  went 

Alas,  what  herte  might  endure  it. 

For  routhe  or  wo,  her  sorrow  for  to  tell ! 

Or  what  man  hath  the  cunning  or  the  wit. 

Or  what  man  might  within  the  chambre  dwell. 

If  I  to  him  rehersen  shall  the  Hell 

Tliat  suffreth  fayre  Annelida  the  queene. 

For  false  Arcite,  that  did  her  all  this  tene  t 

She  wepeth,  wailcth,  and  swouneth  pltously. 
To  ground  deed  she  falleth  as  a  stone 
Crampisheth  her  limmes  crokedly. 
She  speketh  as  her  witte  were  all  agone. 
Other  colour  than  ashen  hath  she  none, 
Ne  none  other  word  speketh  she  moch  or  lite. 
But  **  Mercy,  cruell  herte,  mine  Arcite." 

And  thus  endureth,  til  that  she  was  so  mate 
That  she  ne  hath  foot,  on  which  she  may  sustenc 
But  forth  languishing  ever  in  this  estate. 
Of  which  Arcite  hath  neyther  routhe  ne  tene. 
His  herte  was  elswhere  newe  and  grene. 
That  on  her  wo,  ne  deineth  him  not  to  ^ink. 
Him  recketh  never  whether  she  flete  or  sinke. 

This  newe  lady  holdeth  him  so  narowe. 
Up  by  the  bridel,  at  the  staves  end. 
That  every  word  he  dred  it  as  an  urowe. 
Her  dannger  made  him  both  bowe  and  bend. 
And  as  her  luste,  made  him  tume  or  wend. 
For  she  ne  graunted  him  in  her  living. 
No  grace,  why  that  he  hath  to  sing. 

But  drove  him  forth,  unneth  list  her  know 
That  he  was  servaunt  unto  her  Udyship, 
But  lest  he  were  proude,  she  helde  him  lowe. 
Thus  serveth  he,  without  meate  or  sip. 
She  sent  him  now  to  land,  and  now  to  ship. 
And  for  she  yave  him  dannger  all  his  fill, 
Therfore  she  had  him  at  her  owne  will. 

Ensample  of  this,  ye  thriily  women  all. 

Take  hede  of  Annelida  and  false  Arcite, 

That  for  her  list  him  her  dere  herte  call. 

And  was  so  meke,  therefore  he  loved  her  lite. 

The  kinde  of  mannes  herte  is  to  delite 

On  thing  that  straunge  is,  al  so  God  me  save, 

For  what  they  may  not  get,  that  wold  they  have. 
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Now  turne  we  to  Anuelida  ayen, 
Thai  piueth  day  by  duy  iu  laiiguiahuig, 
But  whan  she  saw  that  her  ne  gate  no  geyn. 
Upon  a  day  full  sorrowfully  wepying. 
She  cast  her  for  to  make  a  complaiuing, 
And  with  her  owne  hand  she  gan  it  writCy 
And  sent  it  to  her  Theban  knight  Areite. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  ANNSLIDA  TO 
FALSE  ARCITE. 


*  So  ihiried  with  the  point  of  remembrannce, 

Theswerde  of  sorowe,  whette  with  false  pleasaimoe, 

Mine  herte  bare  of  blisse,  and  bkck  of  hew 

That  turned  is  to  quaking  all  my  daonce, 

My  sewerty  is  a  waped  conntenaunoe. 

Sens  it  avayleth  nought  to  ben  trew  : 

For  who  so  trew  is,  it  shall  her  rew, 

That  serveth  love,  and  doth  her  obeenraonce 

Alway  to  one,  and  chaungeth  for  no  new. 

^  I  wote  mv  selfe  as  well  as  any  wight, 
For  I  loved  one,  with  all  mine  herte  and  might 
Hore  than  my  self  an  hundred  thousand  sith, 
And  called  him  my  hertes  life,  my  knight. 
And  was  all  his,  as  ferre  as  it  was  right. 
And  whan  that  he  was  glad,  than  was  I  blithe, 
And  his  disease  was  my  death  as  swithe. 
And  he  ayen,  his  trouth  hath  me  plight, 
»  For  evermore  hys  lady  me  to  kithe. 

^  Now  is  he  false  alas,  and  causeles, 
And  of  my  wo  he  is  so  routhles, 
That  with  a  worde  liim  list  not  ones  datne, 
To  bring  ayen  my  sorowfull  herte  in  pees, 
For  he  is  caught  up  in  another  lees  ; 
Right  as  him  list,  he  laugheth  at  my  piune. 
And  I  ne  can  mine  herte  not  restraine 
For  to  love  him  yet  alway  nevertheles. 
And  of  all  this  I  n'ot  to  whom  to  plaine. 

<<  And  should  I  plaine,  alas,  the  hard  stounde. 
Unto  my  foe,  that  yave  mine  herte  a  wounde. 
And  yet  desireth  that  mine  liarme  be  more. 
Now  certes  ferther  woU  I  never  found, 
None  other  heipe,  my  sores  for  to  sound, 
My  desteny  hath  shaped  so  full  yore, 
I  woll  none  other  medicine  ne  lore, 
I  woll  ben  aye  there  I  was  ones  bound. 
That  I  have  said,  be  said  for  evermore. 

**  Alas,  where  is  become  your  gentilnesse, 
Your  words  full  of  pleasaunce  and  humblencsse. 
Your  observaunce  in  so  lowe  manere, 
Your  awayting,  and  your  besinesse, 
On  me  that  ye  called  your  maistrcsse, 
Your  soveraine  ladv  in  this  worlde  here  ? 
Alas,  is  there  neyther  worde  ne  cliere. 
Ye  vouchsafe  upon  mine  lievinesse  ? 
Alas,  your  love,  I  buy  it  all  to  dere. 

**  Now  certes  swete,  though  that  ye 

Thus  causelesse  the  cause  be. 

Of  my  deedly  adversite, 

Your  manly  rea-son  ought  it  to  respite, 

To  slec  your  frende,  and  namely  me. 

That  never  yet  in  no  dejjre 

Offended  you,  as  wisely  he 

That  all  wntc,  of  wo  my  soule  quite. 


**  But  for  I  was  so  playne,  Areite, 

In  all  my  workes  much  and  lite. 

And  was  so  besie  yon  to  delite, 

Myne  honour  save,  meke,  kinde,  and  fre. 

Therefore  ye  put  in  me  this  wite : 

Alas,  yc  retche  not  a  mite. 

Though  that  the  swerde  of  sorow  bite 

My  wofuU  herte,  through  your  eruehy. 

<<  My  sweet  foe,  why  do  ye  so  for  sliame. 
And  thinke  ye  tliat  furthered  be  your  namc^ 
To  love  a  newe,  and  ben  untrew  aye, 
And  put  you  in  slander  now  and  blarney 
And  do  to  me  adverntie  and  grmme. 
That  love  you  most,  Gk>d  thou  wost,  alwaye  ? 
Yet  turne  ayen,  and  yet  be  playne  some  daje^ 
And  than  shall  this  that  now  la  mis,  ben  ganM^ 
And  all  foryeve,  while  I  lyve  may. 

^  Lo,  herte  myne,  al  this  is  for  to  aaine. 
As  whether  shall  I  pray  or  els  plaine. 
Which  is  the  way  to  done  yon  to  be  trewe  t 
For  either  mote  I  have  you  in  my  chaine. 
Or  with  the  deth  ye  mote  depart  os  twaioe. 
There  bethe  none  other  meane  wayes  new, 
For  God  so  wisely  on  my  soule  rewe, 
As  verily  ye  slaine  me  with  the  paine. 
That  mowe  ye  see  unfained  on  mine  hewe. 

<<  For  thus  ferforth  have  I  my  deth  sought. 
My  selfe  I  murder  with  my  privie  thought,        • 
For  sorow  and  routh  of  your  unkindneaee, 
I  wepe,  I  waile,  I  fast,  all  helpeth  naught, 
I  voide  joy  that  is  to  speake  c^  aught, 
I  voide  company,  I  flie  gladnesse ; 
Who  may  avaunt  her  better  of  hevincsse. 
Than  I  !  and  to  this  plite  have  ye  me  brought. 
Without  gilte,  me  needeth  no  witnessc. 

''  And  should  I  pray,  and  weiven  womanhede. 

Nay  rather  death,  than  do  so  foule  a  dede. 

And  aske  mercy  and  giltlesse,  what  nede  t 

And  if  I  plaine  what  life  I  lede. 

You  recketh  not,  that  know  I  out  of  drede. 

And  if  I  unto  you  mine  othes  bede 

For  mine  excuse,  a  scome  shall  be  my  mede. 

Your  chere  floureth,  but  it  woll  not  sede. 

Full  long  agon  I  might  have  taken  hede. 

**  For  though  I  had  you  to  morow  agayiie, 

I  might  as  well  hold  Aprill  from  raine. 

As  holde  you  to  niaken  stedfast. 

Almighty  God,  of  trouth  the  severain, 

Where  is  that  trouth  of  man,  who  hath  it  sla)  n  1 

She  that  hem  loveth,  shall  hem  find  as  fast. 

As  in  a  tempest  is  a  rotten  mast  ; 

Is  that  a  tame  beest,  that  is  aye  fayne 

To  renne  away,  whan  he  is  lest  agast ! 

**  Now  morcy  sweete,  if  I  missay. 

Have  I  aught  said  out  of  the  way, 

I  n'ot,  my  witte  is  all  away, 

I  fare  as  doth  the  songe  of  chanteplenre. 

For  now  I  plaine,  and  now  I  play, 

I  am  so  mased  that  I  dey, 

Areite  hath  borne  away  the  key 

Of  all  my  world,  and  my  good  nventui'O. 

"  For  in  tliis  world  there  is  no  creatui-e. 
Walking  in  more  discomfiture, 
Tlian  I,  ne  more  sorowe  endure. 
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For  if  I  sleepe  a  furlonge  way  or  tway, 

I'han  thinketh  roe  tliat  your  figure 

before  me  stant  clad  in  asure, 

nfte  to  profre  a  newe  assure, 

>'or  to  ben  trewe,  and  mercy  me  to  pray. 

**  The  long  night,  this  wonder  sight  ydrie. 
That  on  Uio  £iy  for  such  affray  I  die,. 
And  of  all  this  right  naught  ywis  ye  rctche, 
Ne  nevermore  mine  eyen  two  ben  drye. 
And  to  your  rquth,  and  to  your  trouth  I  crie  ; 
But  well  away,  to  ferre  been  they  to  fetch  1 
Thus  holdeth  me  my  desteny  a  wretch. 
But  me  to  rede  out  of  this  drede  or  gie, 
Ne  may  my  wit  (so  weake  is  it)  not  stretch. 

^  Than  end  I  thus,  sith  I  may  do  no  more, 
I  yeve  it  up  for  now  and  evermore. 


For  I  shall  never  efte  puttcn  in  balaunee 
My  sikemessc,  ne  lerne  of  love  tlio  lore. 
But  as  the  swan,  I  have  herde  say  full  yore, 
Ayenst  hb  deth  woll  sing  in  his  penaunce, 
So  sine  I  here  the  destinie  and  chaunce. 
How  that  Arcite,  Annelida  so  sore 
Hath  thrilled  with  the  point  of  remembraunce.*' 

Whan  that  Annelida  this  wofull  queene, 
Hath  of  her  hand  written  in  this  wise, 
With  face  deed,  betwixt  pale  and  greene. 
She  fell  a  swoune,  and  sithe  she  gan  to  rise, 
And  unto  Mars  avoweth  sacrifise 
Within  the  temple,  with  a  sorowful  chere. 
That  shapen  was,  as  ye  may  pUinly  here. 
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Thb  lyfe  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  leme, 
Tirassay  so  hard,  so  sharpe  the  conquering, 
The  dreadful  joy  alway  that  flit  so  yeme. 
All  thb  mean  1  by  Love,  that  my  feeling 
Astonietli  with  hb  wonderful  werkyng. 
So  sore  ywis,  tliat  whan  I  on  him  think. 
Naught  wete  I  wcl,  whether  I  flete  or  sink. 

For  all  be  that  I  know  not  Love  in  dede, 
Ne  wot  how  that  he  quiteth  folke  hir  hire. 
Yet  happeth  me  full  oft  in  bookcs  rede 
Of  hb  myracles,  and  of  hb  ciniell  ire. 
There  rede  I  well,  he  woll  be  lordo  and  sire  : 
I  dare  not  say  his  strokes  he  sore. 
But  God  save  such  a  lorde,  I  can  no  more. 

Of  usage,  what  for  lust  and  what  for  lore. 

On  bookes  rede  I  of,  as  I  you  told. 

But  whcrfore  speake  I  all  this  I  naught  yore 

Agon,  it  happed  me  to  behold 

Upon  a  booke  was  ywritton  with  letters  old. 

And  thereupon  a  certain  thing  to  Icrne, 

?rhe  long  day  full  fast  I  radde  and  yerue. 

For  out  of  the  old  fieldes,  as  men  saithe, 
Ck>raeth  al  thb  new  corne  fro  yere  to  yere, 
And  out  of  old  bookes,  in  good  faithe, 
Cometh  all  thb  new  science  that  men  lore. 
But  now  to  purpose,  as  of  this  mattere, 
To  rede  forth  it  gan  me  so  delite. 
That  all  tliat  day  me  thought  it  but  a  lite. 

Tliis  booke  of  which  I  make  mencion. 
Entitled  was  right  thus,  as  I  shall  tell, 
Tullius  of  the  drcame  of  Scipion  : 
Cliapiters  seven  it  had,  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 
And  Eartli,  and  soules  that  therein  dwell, 
Of  which  as  shortly  as  I  can  it  ti'eate. 
Of  hb  sentence  1  woll  you  baine  the  greate. 


First  telleth  it,  whan  Scipion  was  ooroe 
In  Affricke,  how  he  meteth  Massinisse, 
That  him  for  joy,  in  armes  hath  ynome. 
Than  telleth  he  hir  speach  and  all  tlie  blisso. 
That  was  betwixt  hem  til  the  day  gan  misse, 
And  how  hb  auncester  Affrikan  so  dere, 
Gan  in  his  slepe  that  night  til  him  appere. 

Than  telleth  it,  that  from  a  sterrie  pUce^ 
How  Affrikan  hatli  him  Cartage  shewed. 
And  warned  him  before  of  allnb  grace. 
And  said  him,  what  man  lered  eytner  lewde. 
That  loveth  common  profite  well  ithewde. 
He  should  into  a  blissfull  place  wend. 
There  as  the  joy  b  without  any  end. 

Than  asked  he,  if  folke  that  here  been  dede 
Have  life,  and  dwelling  in  another  place  ! 

And  Affrikan  said  Ye,  without  any  drede, 
And  how  our  present  lives  space 
Ment  but  a  maner  death,  what  way  we  trace. 
And  rightfull  folke,  shuU  gon  after  they  die 
To  Heaven,  and  shewed  him  the  Galaxie. 

Than  shewed  he  him  the  little  earth  that  here  b 

To  regard  of  the  Heavens  quantite. 

And  aftei^  shewed  he  hyni  the  nine  sperb. 

And  after  that  the  melodic  heard  he. 

That  commeth  of  thilke  speres  thrise  three, 

J'hat  Welles  of  mu^icke  been  and  melodie 
n  thb  world  here,  and  cause  of  armonie. 

Than  said  he' him,  sens  Earth  was  so  lite. 
And  full  of  tounnent,  and  of  harde  grace. 
That  he  ne  should  him  in  thb  world  delito  s 
Than  told  he  him,  in  certain  yeres  space. 
That  every  sterre  should  come  into  hb  place. 
There  it  was  first,  and  all  should  out  of  min(^ 
That  in  thb  world  b  done  of  all  mankind. 
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Tluw  prayed  him  Scipion,  to  tell  him  all 
The  way  to  come  into  that  Heaven  bliase. 
And  he  said  :  **  First  know  thy  selfe  immortall. 
And  loke  aie  bffiely  tliat  thou  werche  and  wiaee 
To  common  profite,  and  thou  shalt  not  misse 
To  come  swiftly  unto  that  place  dere, 
That  full  of  blisse  is,  and  of  soules  clere. 

**  And  breakers  of  the  law,  soth  to  saine, 
And  likerous  folke,  after  that  they  been  dcde. 
Shall  whirle  about  the  world  alwav  in  painc 
Till  many  a  world  be  passed  out  of  drede, 
And  than,  foryeven  all  hir  wicked  dede. 
Than  shnllen  tliey  come  to  that  blisfull  place, 
To  which  to  comen,  God  send  thee  grace." 

The  day  gan  fallen,  and  the  darke  night 
That  reveth  beastes  from  hir  businesse, 
Berafi  me  my  booke  for  lacke  of  light, 
And  to  my  bedde  I  gan  me  for  to  di*e8se, 
Fulfilled  of  thought  and  besie  heavinesse, 
For  both  I  had  thyng,  which  that  I  n'old, 
And  eke  I  ne  had  that  thing  that  I  wold. 

But  finally  my  spirite  at  last, 
Forweary  of  my  labour  all  that  day, 
Tooke  rest,  that  made  me  to  slei>e  fast. 
And  in  my  sleepe  I  mette,  as  that  I  say. 
How  Affrikan,  right  in  the  selfe  aray 
That  Scipion  him  saw,  before  tliat  tide. 
Was  come,  and  stode  right  at  my  beds  side. 

The  weario  hunter  sleeping  in  his  bedde, 

The  wood  ayen  his  mind  goeth  anotie, 

The  judge  dremeth  how  his'  plees  be  spedde. 

The  carter  dremeth  how  his  cartes  gone. 

The  rich  of  gold,  the  knight  fights  with  his  fone, 

The  sicke  mette  he  driaketh  of  the  tonne. 

The  lover  mette  he  hath  his  lady  wonne. 

Can  I  not  s^nc,  if  that  the  cause  were 

For  I  had  radde  of  Affrikan  befome, 

That  made  roe  to  mete  that  he  stood  there. 

But  thus  said  he  :  "  Thou  hast  thee  so  well  borne 

In  looking  of  mine  old  booke  all  to  tome. 

Of  which  Macrobie  raught  not  a  lite, 

That  some  dele  of  thy  labour  would  I  quite." 

Citherca,  thou  blisful  lady  swete. 

That  with  thy  fire  brond  dauntest  whan  thee  lest, 

That  madest  me  this  sweven  for  to  mete, 

Be  tliou  my  helpe  iu  this,  for  thou  maist  best, 

As  wisely  as  I  seigh  the  north  northwest, 

Whan  I  began  my  sweven  for  to  write, 

So  yeve  me  might  to  rime  it  and  endite. 

This  foresaid  Affrikan  me  hent  anone. 

And  forthwith  him  to  a  gate  brought, 

Right  of  a  parke,  walled  with  grcne  stone. 

And  over  the  gate,  with  letters  large  y wrought, 

There  were  verse  ywritten  as  me  thought 

On  either  halfe,  of  full  great  difference. 

Of  which  I  shall  you  say  the  playne  sentence  : 

«  Through  me  men  gon  into  the  blisful  place 
Of  hertes  heale  and  dedly  woundes  cure, 
Through  me  men  gon  into  the  well  of  grace, 
There  grene  and  lusty  May  shall  ever  endure, 
This  is  the  way  to  all  good  aventure, 
Be  ^lad  thou  reader,  and  thy  sorow  off  cast, 
/    All  opvii  am  I^  passe  iu  and  spede  tliee  fast." 


''Through  me  men  gon  "  (than  spake  the  other  aide) 
**  Unto  the  mortall  strokes  of  the  speare^ 
Of  which  Disdains  and  Danger  is  the  eide  ; 
There  never  tree  shall  fruit  ne  leaves  bears, 
This  streme  yon  ledeth  to  the  sorowfnl  were. 
There  as  the  fish  in  pryson  is  all  dry. 
The  eschewing  is  onely  the  remedy." 

These  verses  of  gold  and  asnre  ywritten  weare. 

Of  which  I  gan  astonied  40  behold. 

For  with  that  one  encreased  all  my  feare. 

And  with  that  other  gan  my  herte  to  bolder 

That  one  me  hette^  that  other  did  me  eolde^ 

No  wit  had  I  for  errour  for  to  ehesc. 

To  enter  or  flic,  or  me  to  save  or  U 


Right  as  betwene  adamants  two^ 
Of  even  weight,  a  peece  of  yron  set 
Ne  hath  no  might  to  move  ne  to  no  fro. 
For  what  that  one  may  hale  that  other  let. 
So  Cared  I,  that  I  n'ist  where  me  was  bet 
To  entre  or  leave,  till  AffHkan  my  gide. 
Me  hent  and  shove  in  at  the  gates  wide. 

And  said,  **  It  standeth  written  in  tliy  face. 
Thine  errour,  though  then  tell  it  not  me. 
But  dread  thee  not  to  come  into  this  place. 
For  tliis  writing  is  nothing  meant  by  thee, 
Ne  by  none,  but  he  Love's  servaunt  bee. 
For  thou  of  love  hast  lost  thy  tast  of  gesse. 
As  sicke  men  hath,  of  swete  and  bittemesse. 

**  But  natheles,  although  thou  be  dull. 
That  thou  canst  not  doe,  yet  mayst  thoa  see, 
For  manv  a  man  that  may  not  stand  a  pull. 
Yet  liketh  it  him  at  the  wrestlyng  for  to  bo. 
And  dcmeth  yet,  whether  he  doe  bet,  or  he, 
And  if  thou  haddest  connyng  for  t'endite, 
I  sludl  thee  shew  matter  of  to  write." 

And  with  that  my  hand  in  his  he  toke  anon, 
Of  which  I  comfort  caught,  and  went  in  faf»t. 
But  Lord  so  I  was  glad,  and  well  begon. 
For  over  all,  where  I  mine  eyen  cast. 
Were  trees  cUd  with  leaves,  that  aie  shal  last 
Ecbe  in  his  kind,  with  colour  fresli  and  greue. 
As  emeraude,  tliat  joy  it  was  to  sens. 

The  bilder  oke,  and  eke  the  hardy  asshe. 
The  piller  elme,  the  coffre  unto  caraine. 
The  boxe  pipe  tree,  holme  to  whippes  lasslie, 
The  sailing  firre,  the  cipres  death  to  plaine. 
The  shooter  ewe,  the  aspe  for  shaftes  plaine. 
The  olive  of  peace,  and  eke  the  dronken  vine, 
The  victor  palme,  the  laurer  too  divine. 

A  gardein  saw  I  full  of  bloeomed  bowis. 
Upon  a  river  in  a  grene  mede. 
There  as  sweetnesse  evermore  inough  is, 
With  floures  white,  blewe,  yelowe,  and  rede. 
And  cold  welle  streames,  nothing  dede. 
That  swomroen  full  of  smale  fishes  light. 
With  finnes  rede,  and  scales  silver  bright. 

On  every  bough  the  birdes  heard  I  sing. 

With  voice  of  angcll  in  hir  armonie. 

That  busied  hem  hir  birdes  forth  to  bring. 

The  little  pretty  conies  to  hir  play  gan  hie. 

And  further  all  about  I  gan  espie 

The  drcdcful  roe,  the  buck,  the  hart,  and  hind^ 

Squirrels,  and  beastes  small  of  gen^ie  kind. 
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Of  instruments  of  stringes  in  acoorde 
Heard  I  so  play  a  ravt^ing  swetnesse, 
That  God,  that  maker  is  of  all  and  Lorde, 
Ne  heard  never  better^  as  I  gesse, 
Therewith  a  wind,  unneth  it  might  be  lease, 
Made  in  the  leaves  grene  a  noise  soft 
Accordant  to  the  foules  song  on  loft. 

The  aire  of  the  place  so  attempre  was, 
That  never  was  ther  grevance  of  hot  ne  cold. 
There  was  eke  every  noisome  spice  and  gras, 
Ne  no  man  may  there  waxe  sicke  ne  old. 
Yet  was  there  more  joy  o  thousand  fold, 
Than  I  can  tell  or  ever  could  or  might. 
There  is  ever  dere  day,  and  never  night.  ' 

Under  a  tree  beside  a  well  I  sey 

Cupide,  our  lorde,  his  arrowes  forge  and  fil% 

And  at  his  feete  his  bowe  already  lay, 

And  well  his  doughter  tempred  all  the  while 

The  heddes  in  the  well,  with  her  wile 

She  couched  hem  after,  as  they  should  serve 

Some  to  slee,  and  some  to  wound  and  carve. 

Tho  was  I  ware  of  Pleasaunce  anon  right. 
And  of  Array,  Lust,  Beauty,  and  Curtesie, 
And  of  the  Craft,  that  can  and  hath  the  might 
To  don  by  force  a  wight  to  don  folie  : 
Disfigured  was  she,  1  will  not  lie. 
And  by  himselfe,  under  an  oke  I  gesse, 
Sawe  I  Delite,  that  stood  with  Greutlenesse. 

Than  saw  I  Beauty,  with  a  nice  attire. 
And  Youth,  full  of  game  and  jolitee, 
Foole-hardinesse,  Flatterie,  and  Dc»ire, 
Messagerie,  Mede,  and  other  three, 
Hir  names  shall  not  here  be  told  for  me  ; 
And  upon  pillers  great  of  jasper  long, 
I  sawe  a  temple  of  brasse  yfounded  strong. 

And  about  the  temple  daunced  alway 
Women  inow,  of  which  some  there  were 
Faire  of  hemself,  and  some  of  hem  were  gay. 
In  kirtils  all  disheveled  went  they  there, 
That  was  their  ofiBce  ever,  fro  yere  to  yere ; 
And  on  the  temple,  saw  I  white  and  faire, 
Of  doves  sitting  many  a  thousand  paire. 

And  before  the  temple  doore  full  soberly. 
Dame  Peace  sat,  a  curtaine  in  her  honde. 
And  her  beside  wonder  discretly. 
Dame  Pacience,  sitting  there  I  fonde. 
With  face  pale,  upon  an  hill  of  sonde. 
And  alther  next,  within  and  without, 
Behest  and  Arte,  and  of  her  folke  a  rout. 

Within  the  temple,  of  sighes  bote  as  fire, 
I  heard  a  swough  that  gan  about  ren. 
Which  sighes  were  engendred  with  desire. 
That  made  every  herte  for  to  bren 
Of  newe  flambe,  and  well  espied  I  then. 
That  all  the  cause  of  sorowes  that  they  drie 
Come  of  the  bitter  goddess  Jalousie. 

The  god  Priapus  saw  I  as  I  went 
Within  the  temple,  in  soverain  place  stond. 
In  such  array,  as  whan  the  asse  him  shent 
With  die  by  night,  and  with  sceptre  in  honde  ; 
Full  busilie  men  gan  assay  and  fonde. 
Upon  his  hedde  to  set  of  sondrie  hewe, 
Gorlandes  full  of  freahe  floures  newe. 


And  in  a  privie  comer,  in  disport 
Found  I  Venus,  and  her  porter  Richei^, 
That  was  full  noble  and  hautein  of  her  port , 
Darke  was  that  place,  but  after  lightncsse 
I  sawe  a  lite,  unnethes  it  might  be  lesso. 
And  on  a  bed  of  golde  she  lay  to  rest, 
Till  that  the  bote  Sonne  gan  to  west. 

Her  gilte  heeres  with  a  gold  thredo 
Ybound  were,  untressed  as  she  lay, 
And  naked  from  the  brest  unto  the  hcde. 
Men  might  her  see,  and  sothly  for  to  saie. 
The  remnaunt,  covered  well  to  my  paie. 
Right  with  a  little  kerchefe  of  Valence, 
There  was  no  thicker  clothe  of  defence. 

The  place  gave  a  thousand  savours  soote^ 
And  Bacchus  god  of  wine  sate  her  beside. 
And  Ceres  next,  that  doeth  of  hunger  boote^ 
And  as  I  said,  amiddes  lay  Cupide, 
To  whom  on  knees,  the  yonge  folkes  cride, 
To  be  their  helpe,  but  thus  I  let  her  lie. 
And  farther  in  her  temple  I  gan  espie. 

That  in  dispite  of  Diane  the  chaste. 

Full  many  a  bowe  >broke  hing  on  the  wall. 

Of  maidens,  such  as  gone  hir  times  waste 

In  her  service  :  and  painted  over  all. 

Of  many  a  storie,  of  which  I  touch  shall 

A  fewe,  as  of  Calixte,  and  Athalant, 

And  many  a  maid,  of  which  the  name  I  want, 

Sem^mus,  Candace,  and  Hercules, 
Biblis,  Dido,  Tisbe,  and  Piramus, 
Tristram,  Isoude,  Paris,  and  Achilles, 
Helaine,  Cleopatre,  and  Troilus, 
Sylla,  and  eke  the  mother  of  Ilomulus, 
All  these  were  paynted  on  that  other  side. 
And  all  hir  love,  and  in  what  plite  they  dido. 

Whan  I  was  commen  ayen  into  tlie  place 
That  I  of  spake,  that  was  so  soote  and  gi'ene. 
Forth  walked  I  tho,  my  selven  to  solace, 
Tho  was  I  ware,  where  there  sate  a  quene. 
That  as  of  light  the  sommer  Sunne  shene 
Passeth  the  sterre,  right  so  over  mesure, 
She  fairer  was  than  any  creature. 

And  in  a  launde,  upon  an  hill  of  floures, 
Was  set  this  noble  goddesse  Nature, 
Of  branches  were  her  bailee  and  her  boures 
Ywrought,  after  her  craft  and  her  mesure, 
Ne  there  n'as  foul  that  cometh  of  engendruro, 
That  there  ne  were  prest  in  her  presence. 
To  take  hir  dome  and  yeve  hir  audience. 

For  this  was  on  sainct  Valentines  day. 
Whan  every  foule  cometh  to  chese  hir  make, 
Of  every  kind  that  men  thinke  may. 
And  that  so  huge  a  noise  gan  they  make, 
That  earth,  sea,  and  tree,  and  every  lake. 
So  full  was,  that  unneth  there  was  space 
For  me  to  stand,  so  full  was  all  the  place. 

And  right  as  Alain,  in  the  Plaint  of  Kinde, 
Deviseth  Nature  of  such  araie  and  face. 
In  suche  aray  men  might  her  there  iinde. 
This  noble  empresse  full  of  all  grace. 
Bad  every  foule  take  hir  owne  place, 
As  they  were  wont  alway,  fro  yere  to  yere, 
I  On  sainct  Valentines  day,  standen  there. 
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That  18  to  say,  the  foules  of  ravine 

Were  highest  set,  and  than  the  foules  smale. 

That  eaten  as  that  nature  would  encline, 

As  wonue  or  thing,  of  which  I  tell  no  tale. 

But  water  foulo  sat  lowest  in  the  dale. 

And  foules  that  liveth  by  seed  sat  on  the  grene. 

And  that  so  many,  that  wonder  w|m  to  sene. 

There  might  men  the  royall  egle  find, 

That  with  his  sharpe  looke  perseth  the  Son, 

And  other  egles  of  a  lower  kind. 

Of  which  that  clerkes  well  devisen  con  ; 

There  was  the  tyrant  with  his  fethers  don, 

And  greue,  I  mean  the  goehauke  that  doth  pine 

To  birdes,  for  his  outragious  ravine. 

The  gentle  faucon^  that  with  his  fete  distreineth 
The  kings  hand,  the  hardy  sperhauke  eke, 
The  quailes  foe,  the  merlion  that  peineth 
Himself  full  oft  the  larke  for  to  soke. 
There  was  the  dove,  with  her  eyeu  meke. 
The  jelous  swan,  ayenst  his  deth  that  singeth. 
The  oul  eke,  thai  of  deth  the  bode  bringeth. 

Tlie  crane,  the  geaunt,  with  his  trompes  soune, 
The  thief  the  chough,  and  the  chattring  pie. 
The  scorning  jaye,  the  eles  foe  the  heroune, 
Tlie  false  lapwing,  full  of  trecherie, 
The  stare,  that  the  counsaile  can  bewrie, 
The  tame  ruddocke,  and  the  coward  lute. 
The  cocke,  that  horiloge  is  of  thorpes  lite. 

The  sparowe  Yenns'  son,  and  the  nightingale 
That  depeth  forth  the  freAi  leaves  new. 
The  swalowe,  murdrer  of  the  bees  smale 
That  maken  honie  of  floures  fresh  of  hew. 
The  wedded  turtell,  with  his  herte  true. 
The  pecocke,  with  his  angel  fethers  bright. 
The  fesaunt,  scomer  of  the  cocke  by  night. 

The  waker  gose,  the  cuckowe  ever  unkind. 

The  popmgey,  full  of  delicasy, 

Tlie  di'ake,  stroier  of  his  owne  kind. 

The  Bturke,  wi-eker  of  aduoutry. 

The  hoto  cormeraunt,  ful  of  glotony, 

The  ravin  and  the  crowe,  with  her  voice  of  care, 

The  throstell  olde,  and  the  frostie  feldefare. 

What  should  I  say !  of  foules  of  every  kind, 
That  in  this  world  have  fethers  and  stature. 
Men  might  in  that  place  assembled  find, 
Ueforn  that  noble  goddess  of  Nature, 
And  eclie  of  them  did  his  busio  cure, 
Benignely  to  cliese,  or  for  to  take 
Jy  her  accorde,  his  formell  or  his  make. 

liut  to  the  point  :  Nature  held  on  her  bond, 
A  formell  egle,  of  shape  the  gentillest. 
That  ever  she  among  her  workes  fond. 
The  most  benigne,  and  el^e  the  goodliest, 
In  her  was  every  vertue,  at  his  rest 
So  farforth,  that  Nature  her  solfe  h*\d  blisse. 
To  looke  on  her,  and  oft  her  beekc  to  kisse. 


Nature,  the  vicar  of  the  almightie  Lord, 
That  bote,  colde,  hevie,  light,  moist,  and  drie, 
Hath  knit,  by  even  number  of  accord, 
I     1  n  easie  voice,  began  to  speake  and  say, 
**  Foules,  take  heed  of  my  sentence  I  pray, 
And  for  your  own  ease,  in  furdriug  of  your  need, 
As  frust  as  I  may  speak,  I  will  me  speed. 


**  Ye  knowe  wel,  how  on  Saint  Valentines  daj. 
By  my  statute,  and  through  my  govemanee. 
Ye  do  chese  your  makes,  and  after  flie  awaj 
With  hem,  as  I  pricke  you  with  pleasannee^ 
But  nathelesse,  as  by  rightfoll  ordinaanoOy 
May  I  not  let,  for  all  this  world  to  win. 
But  he  that  most  worthiest  is  shall  begin. 

*'  The  tercell  egle,  as  ye  know  fall  wele. 

The  foole  royall,  above  vou  all  in  degre. 

The  wise  and  worthie,  the  secret  true  as^alel^ 

The  which  I  have  formed,  as  ve  may  see, 

In  every  parte  as  it  best  liketh  mee. 

It  nedeth  not  his  shape  you  to  devise^ 

He  shall  first  chese,  and  speken  in  his  giae. 

^  And  after  him,  by  order  shall  ye  ches^ 
After  your  kind,  everiche  as  you  liketh. 
And  as  your  hap  is,  shall  ye  win  or  lese. 
But  which  of  you  that  love  most  entriketh, 
God  sende  him  her  that  sorest  for  him  siketh  :** 
And  therewithall,  the  tercell  gan  she  call. 
And  said,  **  My  sonne,  the  choise  is  to  thee  &1L 

**  Bat  nathelesse,  in  this  condioion 

Must  be  the  choice  of  everiche  that  is  here. 

That  she  agree  to  his  election. 

Who  so  he  be,  that  should  been  her  fere. 

This  is  our  usage  alway,  fro  yere  to  yerfs. 

And  who  so  may  at  this  time  have  his  grac^ 

In  blisfull  time  he  oame  into  this  place.*' 


If 
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With  hed  enclined,  and  with  ful  humble  chore. 
This  roial  tercell  spake,  and  taried  nought, 
^  Unto  my  soverauie  lady,  and  not  my  rere, 
I  chose  and  chese,  with  will,  herte,  and  thought. 
The  formell  on  your  hand,  so  wel  y  wrought. 
Whose  I  am  all,  and  ever  will  her  serve. 
Doe  what  her  luste,  to  doe  me  live  or  sterve. 

^  Bcsechyng  her  of  mercy,  and  of  grace. 

As  she  that  is  my  ladie  soveraine. 

Or  let  me  die  here  present  in  this  place. 

For  certes  long  may  I  not  live  in  paine. 

For  in  my  herte  is  corven  every  vaine. 

Having  regard  onely  to  my  tix>uth. 

My  dere  herte,  have  on  my  wo  some  roath. 

<'  And  if  I  be  found  to  her  untrue, 
Disobeisaunt,  or  wilfull  negligent, 
Avauntour,  or  in  processe  love  a  newe, 
I  pray  to  you  this  be  my  judgement. 
That  with  these  foules  1  be  all  to  rent. 
That  ilke  day  that  she  ine  ever  find 
To  her  untrue,  or  in  my  gilte  unkind. 

**  And  sith  that  nOne  loveth  her  so  well  as  I, 

Although  she  never  of  love  me  behet. 

Than  ought  she  be  mine  through  her  mercy. 

Fur  other  boude  can  I  none  on  her  knet : 

For  wele  nor  wo  never  shall  I  let 

To  serve  her,  how  farre  so  that  she  wend^ 

Say  what  you  list,  my  tale  is  at  an  eude." 

Right  as  the  fresh  redde  rose  newe 
Against  the  soramcr  Sunne  coloured  is. 
Right  so  for  shame  all  waxen  gan  tlie  hewe 
Of  this  formell,  whan  she  heard  all  this. 
Neither  she  auswerde  well,  nc  said  amis. 
So  sore  abashed  was  i<he,  till  tliat  Nature 
{  Said,  **  Dough ter  drcde  )ou  l.  t,  I  you  usvorer" 
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ADoiher  tercell  egle  spake  aDon, 
Of  lower  kind,  and  said,  "  That  should  not  be^ 
I  love  her  better  than  ye  doe,  by  saint  John, 
Or  at  the  least,  I  Ioto  ber  as  weU  as  ye. 
And  lenser  hare  served  her  in  my  degree. 
And  if  W6  should  have  loved  for  long  loving^ 
To  me  alone  had  be  the  guerdoning. 

**  I  dare  eke  say,  if  she  me  finde  false. 

Unkind  jangler,  or  rebell  in  auy  wise. 

Or  jeloQS,  doe  roe  hang  by  the  halse, 

And  but  I  beare  me  in  her  servise 

As  well  as  my  wit  can  me  sufiise, 

Fro  point  to  poiut,  her  honour  for  to  save. 

Take  she  my  life,  and  all  the  good  I  have." 

The  third  teroell  egle  answerde  tho, 
"  Now  sirs,  ye  see  the  little  leaser  here, 
For  every  foule  crieth  out  to  be  ago 
Forth  with  his  make,  or  with  his  ladv  dere : 
And  eke  Nature  her  self  ne  will  not  here 
For  tarying  her,  not  half  that  I  would  sey. 
And  but  I  speake,  I  must  for  sorrow  dey. 

**  Of  long  serviee  avaunt  I  me  nothing. 
But  as  possible  »  roe  to  die  to  day 
For  wo,  as  he  that  hath  be  languishing 
This  twenty  winter,  and  wel  it  happen  may, 
A  man  may  serve  better,  and  more  to  pay. 
In  half  a  year,  although  it  were  no  more. 
Than  some  man  doth  that  hath  served  full  yore. 

<*  I  ne  say  not  this  by  me,  for  I  ne  can 

Do  no  service  that  may  my  lady  please. 

But  I  dare  say  I  am  her  trewest  man. 

As  to  my  dome,  and  fainest  wolde  her  please : 

At  short  wordes,  till  that  death  me  cease, 

I  will  be  hers,  whether  I  wake  or  winke. 

And  trewe  in  all  that  herte  may  bcthinke.' 
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Of  al  mv  life,  sith  that  day  I  was  borne. 

So  gentle  plee  in  love  or  other  thing, 

Ne  herde  never  no  roan  me  befomc. 

Who  so  that  had  leiser  and  conning 

For  to  rehearse  their  chere,  and  their  speakuig; 

And  from  the  morrow  gan  this  spech  last, 

Till  downward  went  the  Sunne  wonder  fast. 

The  noyse  of  foules  for  to  be  deliverd. 

So  loude  rang,  "  Have  don  and  let  us  wend," 

Tliat  well  weend  I,  the  wood  had  al  to  shiverd  : 

**  Come  off*,"  they  cryd,  ''alas,  ye  will  us  shend. 

Whan  shal  your  euned  pleding  have  an  end! 

How  should  a  judge  either  party  leve, 

For  ye  or  nay,  wiuiout  any  preve!" 

The  goes,  the  duck,  and  the  cuckowe  also, 

So  cried  *<  Kekc,  keke,  Cuckow,  Queke,  queke,  hie," 

Through  mine  eares  the  noise  went  tho. 

The  goos  said  than  **  Al  this  nUs  worth  a  flio. 

But  1  can  shape  hereof  a  remedie, 

And  will  say  my  verdite,  faire  and  swithe. 

For  water  foule,  whoso  be  .wroth  or  blithe.*' 

^  And  I  for  worm  foule,"  said  the  fole  cuckow, 

"  For  I  will  of  mine  own  authorite, 

For  common  spede,  take  on  me  the  charge  now. 

For  to  deliver  us  it  is  great  charite." 

*  Ye  may  abide  a  while,  yet  perde," 

(Quod  the  turtel)  <*  if  it  be  your  will, 

A  wight  may  speak,  it  were  as  good  be  still 


**  I  am  a  sede  foule,  one  the  unworthiest. 
That  wote  I  well,  and  leest  of  conning. 
But  better  is  that  a  wights  tonge  rest, 
Than  entremete  him  of  such  doing 
Of  which  he  neither  rede  can  nor  sing. 
And  who  so  it  doth,  full  foule  himself  acloyeth, 
For  office  unconunitted  oft  annoyeth." 

Nature,  which  that  alway  had  an  eare 

To  murmure  of  the  lewdenesse  b^ind. 

With  facond  voice  said,  **  Hold  your  tongues  thero 

And  I  shall  soone,  I  hope,  a  counsaile  find. 

You  for  to  deliver,  and  fro  this  noyse  unbmd  : 

I  charge  of  every  flock  ye  shall  one  call. 

To  say  the  verdite  of  you  foules  alL'* 

Assented  were  to  this  conclusion. 

The  birdes  all :  and  foules  of  ravine 

Have  chosen  first  by  plaine  election, 

The  tercelet  of  the  faucon  to  define 

All  hir  sentence,  and  as  him  lust  to  termine, 

And  to  Nature  him  they  did  present, 

And  she  aocepteth  him  with  glad  entent. 

The  tercelet  said  than  in  this  manere, 
^  Full  hard  it  were  to  preve  it  by  reason. 
Who  loveth  best  this  gentle  formell  here, 
For  everich  hath  such  replicatioun. 
That  by  skils  may  none  bo  brought  adoun, 
I  cannot  see  that  arguments  availe. 
Than  seemeth  it  there  must  be  battaile.'' 

"  All  ready"  (quod  these  eagle  tercels  tho:) 

«  Nay  sirs,"  (quod  he)  « if  that  I  durst  it  say. 

Ye  do  me  wrong,  my  tale  is  not  ydo : 

For  sirs,  taketh  nat  a  greefe  I  pray. 

It  mav  not  be  as  ye  would,  in  this  way. 

Ours  B  the  voice,  that  have  the  charge  in  hand« 

And  to  the  judges  dome  ye  must  stand. 

^  And,  therefore,  peace  I  say,  as  to  ro^  wit. 
Me  would  thinke^  how  that  the  worthiest 
Of  knighthood,  and  longest  had  used  it. 
Most  of  estate,  of  blood  the  gentillest. 
Were  fitting  for  her,  if  that  her  lest, 
And  of  these  three,  she  wote  her  selfe  I  trow 
Which  that  he  be,  for  it  is  light  to  know." 

The  water  foules  have  their  heads  laid 
Togider,  and  of  short  avisement. 
Whan  everiche  had  this  verdite  said. 
They  said  soothly  all  by  one  assent. 
How  that  the  goos,  with  the  facond  gent. 
That  so  desireth  to  pronounce  our  nede, 
Shal  tel  her  tale,  and  praid  to  God  her  S] 


And  for  these  water  foules  tho  began 
The  goose  to  speake,  and  in  her  cwcding 
She  said,  **  Peace  now,  take  keep  every  man. 
And  herken  which  a  reason  I  shall  forth  bringr 
My  witte  is  sharpe,  I  love  no  tarrying, 
I  say,  I  rede  him,  tho  he  were  my  brother. 
But  she  will  love  him,  let  him  love  another." 

^  Lo,  here  a  parfite  reason  of  a  goose" 
(Quod  the  sperhauke)  ''never  mote  she  the, 
Lo,  such  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  tongue  lose : 
Now  parde  foole,  yet  were  it  bettor  for  the 
Have  held  thy  peace  than  shewd  thv  nicets 
It  lieth  nat  in  his  wit,  nor  in  his  will. 
But  sooth  is  said^  a  CoVq  ^M\\tf3X\A  tSSi^^r 

a  J^ 
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THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  FOULES. 


T.  675—604 


The  laushter  arose  of  gcDtill  foules  all, 
And  right  anone  the  srad  foules  chosen  had 
The  turtle  true^  and  gan  her  to  hem  call, 
And  prayed  her  to  say  the  sooth  sad 
Of  this  matter,  and  asked  what  she  rad  t 
And  she  answerd,  that  plainly  her  entent 
She  would  8heW|  and  soothly  what  she  ment 

**  Nay,  God  forbede  a  lover  should  chaunge,** 
The  turtle  said  ^and  wex  for  shame  all  red) 
**  Though  that  his  lady  evermore  be  straunge^ 
Yet  let  him  serve  her  alway,  till  he  be  deed, 
Forsooth,  I  praise  not  the  gooses  reed. 
For  tho  she  died,  I  would  none  other  make, 
I  will  be  hers,  till  that  the  death  me  take." 

"  Well  ybourded"  (quod  the  duck)  '<by  my  hat. 

That  men  should  love  alway  causelessc, 

Who  can  a  reason  find,  or  wit  in  that  t 

Daunceth  he  merry  that  Is  mtrthlesset 

Who  should  recke  of  that  is  retchlesse  t 

Ye  queke  yet,"  quod  the  duck,  **  full  well  and  fair, 

There  be  mo  sterres  in  the  side  than  a  pair." 

**  Now  fie  churle,"  quod  the  gentle  teroelet, 

'*  Out  of  the  dunghill  came  that  word  aright. 

Thou  canst  not  see  which  thing  is  well  b^^ 

Thou  farest  by  love  as  owles  do  by  light. 

The  day  hem  bitndeth,  full  well  they  see  by  night, 

Thy  kind  is  of  so  low  wretchedness. 

That  what  love  is  thou  canst  not  see  nor  gees." 

Tho  ffan  the  cuckow  put  him  forth  in  preace. 
For  toule  that  eateth  worme,  and  said  blive : 
•  So  I,"  quod  he,  **  may  have  my  make  in  peace, 
I  retch  not  how  long  Uiat  ye  strive, 
Let  ech  of  hem  be  soleine  all  hir  live. 
This  is  my  rede,  sens  they  may  nat  accord. 
This  short  lesson  needeth  not  record." 

'*  Yo,  have  the  glutton  filde  his  paunch 

Than  are  we  well,"  said  the  emerlon, 

*<  Thou  murdrer  of  the  heysugge  on  the  brannch 

That  brought  thee  forth,  thou  ruful  glutton. 

Live  thou  solein,  wormes  corruption. 

For  no  force  is  of  lack  of  thy  nature, 

Go,  leude  be  thou  while  the  world  may  dure." 

**  Now  peace,"  quod  Nature,  « I  commaunde  here. 

For  1  have  heard  all  your  opinion. 

And  in  effect  yet  be  we  never  the  nere. 

But  finallv,  this  is  my  conclusion, 

That  she  her  selfe  shall  have  her  election 

Of  whom  her  list,  who  so  be  wrothe  or  blithe, 

Him  that  she  cheseth,  he  shall  her  have  as  swithe. 

**  For  sith  it  may  not  here  discussed  be 
Who  loveth  her  best,  as  said  the  tercelet. 
Than  woU  I  done  this  favour  to  her,  that  she 
Shall  have  right  him  on  whom  her  herte  is  set. 
And  he  her,  that  his  herte  hath  on  her  knet ; 
This  judge  I  Nature,  for  I  may  not  lie 
To  none  estate,  I  have  none  other  eye. 

*'But  as  for  counsaile  for  to  chuse  a  make. 
If  I  were  reason,  than  would  I 
Counsaile  you  the  royal  tercell  take. 
As  said  the  tercelet  full  skilfully, 
As  for  the  gentillest  and  most  worthy, 
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Which  1  have  wrogfat  so  wel  to  my  pleaaunoe 
That  to  you  it  ought  ben  a  suflSsaunoe.** 

With  dredeful  voice  that  formel  her  aaswerd, 
<*  My  rightful  lady,  goddess  of  Nature, 
Sooth  is,  that  I  am  ever  under  your  y«rd. 
As  is  everich  other  creature^ 
And  must  be  yours  while  my  life  may  dure. 
And  therefore  graunt  me  my  first  boone^ 
And  mine  entent  you  well  1  say  right  soone." 

*^  I  graunt  it  you,"  quod  she,  and  right  anone 

This  formel  eagle  spake  in  this  degree  : 

^  Almighty  queue,  unto  this  year  be  done 

I  aske  respite  for  to  avisen  mee. 

And  alter  that  to  have  my  choice  all  free. 

This  all  and  some  that  I  would  speak  and  eey. 

Ye  get  no  more,  although  you  do  me  dey. 

**  I  well  not  serven  Venus  ne  Cupide, 
Forsooth  as  yet,  by  no  maner  way." 
*<  Now  sens  it  may  none  other  ways  betide  * 
(Quod  Nature)  **  here  is  no  more  to  say. 
Than  would  I  that  these  foules  were  away, 
Ech  with  his  make,  for  taryioff  lenger  here^" 
And  said  hem  thus^  as  ye  shall  after  here. 

'<  To  you  speke  I,  ye  tercelets,"  fquod  Nature) 
*<  Beth  of  good  herte,  and  servem  all  three^ 
A  yeare  is  not  so  long  to  endure. 
And  ech  of  you  paine  him  in  his  degree, 
For  to  do  well,  for  God  wote  quit  is  she 
Fro  you  this  year,  what  after  so  befall. 
This  entremes  is  dressed  for  you  alL" 

And  whan  this  werk  brought  was  to  an  end. 
To  every  foule  Nature  yave  his  make, 
By  even  accord,  and  on  hir  way  they  wend. 
And  Lord  the  bliBse  and  joy  tlmt  they  make. 
For  ech  of  hem  gan  other  in  his  wings  take. 
And  with  hir  neckes  ech  gan  other  winde. 
Thanking  alway  the  noble  goddess  of  kinde. 

But  first  were  chosen  foules  for  to  sing. 
As  yere  by  yere  was  alway  hir  usaunce. 
To  sing  a  roundel  at  hir  departing. 
To  do  Nature  honour  and  pleasaunce  ; 
The  note  I  trow  maked  was  in  Fraunce, 
The  words  were  such  as  ye  may  hera  find, 
The  next  verse,  as  I  now  have  in  mind. 

Qui  bien  ayme  tard  oublyc 

**  Now  welcome  summer,  with  thy  sunnes  soft, 
That  hast  this  winter  weathers  overshake. 
Saint  Valentine,  thou  art  full  high  on  loft. 
Which  drivest  away  the  long  nights  blake  ; 
Thus  singen  smale  foules  for  thy  sake. 
Well  have  they  cause  for  to  gladen  oft. 
Sens  each  of  hem  recovered  hath  his  make. 
Full  blisful  may  they  sing  whan  they  awake." 

And  with  the  shouting  whan  hir  song  was  do^ 

That  the  foules  made  at  hir  flight  awajf^ 

I  woke,  and  other  bookes  took  me  to 

To  rede  upon  and  yet  I  rede  alway, 

I  hope  ywis  to  rede  so  some  day, 

That  I  shall  mete  something  for  to  fare 

The  bet,  and  thus  to  rede  I  nill  not  spare* 

BXPUCTT. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  BLACK  KNIGHT. 

TIIK  HEAUIE   COMPLAINT   OF   A   KNIOHT,   FOR  THAT   HE   CANNOT   WIN   HIS   LADIES   ORACB. 


V.  1—98 


Iif  May,  whan  Flora  the  fre^h  lasty  qaene, 
The  soile  hath  cladde  in  grene,  red,  and  whight, 
And  Phebus  gan  to  shede  his  stremes  sheue 
Amidde  the  Bulle,  with  all  the  beames  bright, 
And  Lucifer  to  chace  away  the  night, 
Ayen  the  morow  our  orizont  hath  take, 
To  bid  all  lovers  out  of  hir  slepe  awake. 

And  hertes  heavy  for  to  recomfort 
From  drerihed  of  heavy  night  sorowe. 
Nature  bad  hem  rise  and  hem  disport 
Ayen  the  goodly  glad  grey  morowe, 
And  Hope  also,  witli  saint  Johan  to  borowe. 
Bad,  in  dispite  of  daunger  and  dispaire, 
For  to  take  the  holsome  lusty  aire. 

And  with  a  sigh,  I  gan  for  to  abreide 
Out  of  my  slumber,  and  sodainly  up  starte, 
As  he  ^alas)  that  nigh  for  sorow  deide, 
My  sicknesse  sate  aye  so  nie  my  herte ; 
But  for  to  finde  succour  of  my  smart. 
Or  at  the  least  some  release  of  my  peine, 
That  me  so  sore  halte  in  every  veine. 

I  rose  anone,  and  thought  I  woulde  gone 
Into  the  woode,  to  heare  the  birdes  sing, 
Whan  that  the  misty  vapour  was  agone. 
And  cleare  and  faire  was  the  mommg, 
The  dewe  also  like  silver  in  shining 
Upon  the  leaves,  as  any  baume  swete, 
TUl  firy  Titan  with  his  persant  hete 

Had  dried  up  the  lusty  licour  new 
Upon  the  herbes  in  the  grene  mede. 
And  that  the  floures  of  many  divers  hew. 
Upon  hir  stalkes  gon  for  to  sprede, 
And  for  to  splay  out  hir  leves  in  brede 
Againe  the  Sunne,  gold  burned  in  his  spere^ 
That  doune  to  hem  cast  his  beames  clere. 

And  by  a  river  forth  I  gan  costay. 
Of  water  clero  as  birell  or  cristall, 
Till  at  the  U»t,  I  found  a  liUle  way 
Toward  a  parke,  enclosed  with  a  wall 
In  compace  rounde,  and  by  a  gate  small 
Who  so  that  would  might  freely  gono 
Into  this  parke^  walled  with  grene  eUxse. 

And  in  I  went  to  heare  the  birdes  son^ 
Which  on  the  braunches,  both  in  plaiue  and  vale^ 
So  loud  sang  that  all  the  wood  rong, 
Like  as  it  should  shiver  in  peeces  smale 
And,  as  me  thought,  tliat  the  nightingale 
With  so  great  might  her  voice  gan  out  wrest, 
Hight  as  ner  herte  for  love  would  brest. 


The  soile  was  plaine,  smoth,  and  wonder  soft, 
All  oversprad  with  tapettes  that  Nature 
Had  made  her  selfe  :  covered  eke  aloft 
With  bowes  greene  the  floures  for  to  cure, 
That  in  hir  beauty  tliey  may  long  endure 
From  all  assaut  of  Phebus  fervent  fere. 
Which  iu  his  sphere  so  bote  shone  and  clere. 

Theture  attempre,  and  the  smothe  wind 
Of  Zepherus,  among  the  blosomes  white^ 
So  holsome  was,  and  so  nourishing  by  kind. 
That  smale  buddes  and  round  blosomes  lite 
In  manor  gan  of  hir  brethe  delite. 
To  yeve  us  hope  there  fruite  shall  take 
Ayenst  autunme  redy  for  to  shake. 

I  saw  the  Daphene  closed  under  rinde, 
Greene  laurer,  and  the  holsome  pine. 
The  mirre  also  that  wepeth  ever  of  kinde, 
The  oedres  hie,  upright  as  a  line, 
The  filbert  eke,  that  lowe  doth  encline 
Her  bowes  grene  to  the  earth  adoun. 
Unto  her  kmght  called  Demophoun. 

There  sawe  I  eke  the  freshe  hauthome 
In  white  motley,  that  so  swote  doth  smell, 
Ashe,  firre,  and  oke,  with  many  a  yong  acorn, 
And  many  a  tree  mo  than  I  can  tell. 
And  me  befome  I  sawe  a  little  well. 
That  had  his  course,  as  I  gan  beholde. 
Under  an  hill,  with  quicke  stremes  colde. 

The  gravel  gold,  the  water  pure  as  glane^ 
The  bankes  round  the  well  environyng. 
And  soft  as  velvet  the  yonge  grasse 
That  thereupon  lustely  came  spriugyn^ 
The  sute  of  trees  about  compassyng, 
Hir  shadow  cast,  dosing  the  well  round. 
And  all  the  herbes  growing  on  the  ground. 

The  water  holsome  was,  and  so  vertuous. 
Through  might  of  herbes  growhi^  beside. 
Not  like  the  welle  where  as  Narcissus 
Yslaine  was,  through  vejigeaunce  of  Cnpide, 
Where  so  covertly  he  did  hide 
The  graine  of  death  upon  eche  brinke, 
That  death  mote  folow  who  that  ever  drinke 

Ne  like  the  pitte  of  the  Pegace, 
Under  Pemaso,  where  poets  slept. 
Nor  like  the  welle  of  pure  chastite. 
Which  that  Diane  with  her  nimphes  kept 
Whan  she  naked  into  the  water  lepte, 
That  slowe  Acteon  with  her  hondes  ie*i, 
Onely  for  he  came  so  ni^K  t]\<^  ^^^« 
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But  this  welle  that  I  here  of  rehearse. 
So  holeome  was,  that  it  would  aswage 
BoUen  hertes,  and  the  Tenim  pearce 
Of  pensifehed  with  all  the  cruell  rage. 
And  evermore  refresh  the  viage 
Of  hem  that  were  in  any  weriuesse 
Of  great  labour,  or  fallen  in  distreese. 

And  I  that  had  through  daunger  and  disdain 
So  drye  a  thumt,  Uiought  I  would  assa^ 
To  taste  a  draught  of  this  welle  or  twam. 
My  bitter  Unguor  if  it  might  alay, 
And  on  Uie  banke  anone  doune  I  lay, 
And  with  mine  hed  unto  the  welle  I  raueht. 
And  of  Ube  water  dranke  I  a  good  draught. 

Wherof  me  thought  I  was  refreshed  wele 
Of  the  brennyng  that  sate  so  nigh  my  herte. 
That,  verily,  anone  I  gan  to  fele 
An  huge  parte  released  of  my  smart, 
And  therewithal!,  anone,  up  I  start, 
And  thought  I  would  walke  and  see  mon^ 
Forth  in  Sie  parke,  and  in  the  holtes  hora. 

And  through  a  laund  as  I  yede  apaee^ 

And  gan  about  fast  to  behold, 

I  found  anone  a  delectable  place. 

That  was  beset  with  trees  young  and  old. 

Whose  names  here  for  me  shall  not  be  told, 

Amidde  of  which  stood  an  herber  greene. 

That  benched  was,  with  colours  new  and  dene. 

This  herber  was  full  of  flouree  gende, 
Into  the  which,  as  I  beholde  gan. 
Betwixt  an  huljfeere  and  a  wcwdbende. 
As  I  was  ware,  I  saw  where  lay  a  man 
In  blacke,  and  white  colour  pale  and  wan. 
And  wonder  deadly  also  of  his  hewe. 
Of  burtes  greue  and  fresh  wouudes  new. 

And  overmore,  distrayned  with  sicknesses 
Beside  all  this,  he  was  full  grevously. 
For  upon  him  he  had  an  bote  accesse. 
That  day  by  day  him  shooke  full  pitously. 
So  that  for  constrayning  of  his  malady 
And  hertely  wo,  thus  lying  alone, 
It  was  a  death  for  to  hear  him  grone. 

Whereof  astonied,  my  fote  I  gan  withdraw. 
Greatly  wondring  what  it  miffht  be. 
That  he  so  lay,  and  had  no  felaw, 
Ne  that  I  could  no  wight  with  him  see, 
Whereof  I  had  routhe  and  eke  pite. 
And  gan  anone,  so  softly  as  I  coude. 
Among  the  bushes  prively  me  to  shroads. 

I  that  I  might  in  any  wise  aspy 
What  was  the  cause  of  his  deedly  wo^ 
Or  why  that  he  so  pitously  gan  ciy 
On  his  fortune,  and  on  ure  also. 
With  all  my  might  I  laid  an  eare  to. 
Every  word  to  marke  what  he  said. 
Out  of  his  swough  amonge  as  he  abraid. 

But  first,  if  I  should  make  mencion 
Of  his  person,  and  plainely  him  discrive^ 
He  was  in  sothe,  without  excepcion. 
To  speake  of  manhood,  one  the  best  on  lire ; 
There  may  no  man  ayen  trouth  strive, 
For  of  his  tyme,  and  of  his  age  also. 
He  proved  was,  there  men  shuld  have  ado, 


For  one  of  the  best  therto  of  brede  and  length. 
So  well  ymade  by  good  proporeion. 
If  he  had  be  in  his  deliver  strength  ; 
But  thought  and  sicknesse  were  oocasioii 
That  he  thus  lay  in  lamentadon, 
Gruffe  on  the  ground,  in  place  desolate. 
Sole  by  himselfe,  awhaped  and  amate. 

And  for  me  seemeth  th^t  it  is  fitting 
His  wordes  all  to  put  in  remembrannce. 
To  me,  that  heard  all  his  complaining. 
And  all  the  ground  of  his  wofull  chaunce. 
If  there  withall  I  may  you  do  pleasaunce, 
I  wull  to  you,  so  as  I  can,  anone, 
Lyke  as  he  sayd,  rehearce  everichone. 

But  who  shall  helpe  me  now  to  complain. 

Or  who  shall  now  my  stile  gte  or  lede ! 

O  Niobe,  let  now  tliy  teares  rain 

In  to  my  penne  !  and  helpe  eke  in  nede. 

Thou,  wofull  Myrre  !  that  felest  my  herte  Uede 

Of  pitous  wo,  and  mine  hand  eke  quake. 

Whan  that  I  write,  for  this  mannes  sake. 

For  unto  wo  acoordeth  complayning. 
And  dolefull  chere  unto  heavinesae. 
To  sorow  also,  sighing  and  weping, 
And  pitous  mourning  unto  drerinrsnc. 
And  who  that  shall  write  of  distresae, 
In  party  needeth  to  know  feelingly 
Cause  and  roote  of  all  soch  noalady. 

But  I  alas,  that  am  of  witte  but  dull. 

And  have  no  knowing  of  such  matere^ 

For  to  discrive,  and  write  at  the  full 

The  wofull  complaint,  which  that  ye  abaU  ker«v 

But  even  like  as  doth  a  skrivenere, 

That  can  no  more  what  that  he  shall  write. 

But  as  his  maister  beside  doth  endite  ; 

Right  so  fare  I,  that  of  no  sentement 
Say  right  naught  in  conclusion. 
But  as  I  herde  whan  I  was  present. 
This  man  complaine  with  a  pitous  aoun. 
For,  even  like,  without  addicioun. 
Or  disencrease,  eyther  more  or  lease. 
For  to  rehearse  anone  I  well  me  drMse. 

And  if  that  any  now  be  in  this  place. 
That  fele  in  love  brenning  of  fervenoe. 
Or  hindred  were  to  his  ladies  grace 
With  false  tonges,  that  with  pestilence 
Slee  trewe  men  that  never  did  offence 
In  worde  nor  deed,  ne  in  hir  entent. 
If  any  such  be  here  now  present. 

Let  him  of  routh  lay  to  audience. 
With  doleful  chere,  and  sobre  countenaunce. 
To  here  this  man,  by  full  bye  sentence. 
His  mortal!  wo,  and  his  perturbaunce 
Complayning,  now  lying  in  a  traunce, 
With  lookes  upcast  and  rufull  chere, 
Theffect  of  which  was  as  ye  shall  here. 

**  The  thought  oppressed  with  inward  sighs  sora 
The  painful  life,  the  lK>dy  languishing. 
The  woful  ghost,  the  herte  i*ent  and  tore. 
The  pitous  chere  pale  in  complayning. 
The  deedly  face,  like  ashes  in  shining. 
The  salte  teares  that  from  mine  eyen  fall, 
Peroel  declare  ground  of  my  paynes  all. 
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^  Whose  herte  is  ground  to  blede  in  heTinesse, 

The  thought  reoeit  of  wo  and  of  oomplainty 

The  brest  is  chest  of  dole  and  drerinesee. 

The  body  eke  so  feeble  and  so  faint. 

With  bote  and  oolde  mine  accesse  is  so  maiu^ 

That  now  I  chiver  for  defaut  of  heat. 

And  bote  as  glede  now  sodainly  1  sweat. 

**  Now  bote  as  fire,  now  colde  as  ashes  deed. 

Now  bote  for  cold,  now  cold  for  heat  againe, 

Now  cold  as  yse,  now  as  coles  reed, 

For  beate  I  brenne,  and  thus  betwixe  twainey 

I  ])ossed  am,  and  all  forecast  in  paine. 

So  that  my  heate  plainly  as  I  fcle. 

Of  greeTous  oolde  is  cause  every  dele. 

^  This  is  the  colde  of  inward  hie  disdain, 

Colde  of  dispite^  and  colde  of  cruell  hate. 

This  is  the  colde  that  ever  doth  his  besie  pain 

Ayenst  trouth  to  fight  and  debate, 

This  is  the  colde  tlmt  the  fire  aLate 

Of  trewe  meaning,  alas,  the  harde  while. 

This  KB  the  colde  that  woll  me  begile. 

**  For  ever  the  better  that  in  trouth  I  ment 
With  all  my  might  faithfully  to  serve. 
With  herte  and  all  to  be  diligent. 
The  lesse  thauke,  alas,  I  can  deserve : 
Thus  for  my  trouth  danger  doth  me  sterve. 
For  one  that  should  my  death  of  mercy  let, 
Hath  made  dispite  new  his  swerde  to  whet 

**  Against  me,  and  his  arowes  to  file 
To  take  vengeaunce  of  wilfuU  cruelte  ; 
And  tonges  false,  through  hir  sleightly  wile^ 
Han  gonne  a  werre  tliat  will  not  stinted  be. 
And  False  Envie,  Wrath  and  Enmite, 
Have  conspired  against  all  right  and  law. 
Of  hir  mahce,  that  Trouth  sl^l  be  slaw. 

'*  And  Malebonche  san  first  the  tale  tell. 
To  sclaunder  Trouth  of  indignacion, 
And  False-reporte  so  loude  range  the  bell 
That  Misbeleefe  and  False-suspection 
Have  Trouth  brought  to  his  darapnacion, 
So  that,  alas,  wrongfully  he  dieth, 
And  Falsenesse  now  his  place  occupieth. 

^  And  entred  is  in  to  Trouthes  londe, 

And  hath  thereof  the  full  possession. 

O  rightfiill  God,  that  first  the  trouth  fonde, 

How  mav  thou  sufTre  soch  oppression, 

That  Fabheed  should  have  jurisdiction 

In  Trouthes  rieht  to  slee  him  giltles  t 

In  his  fraanchise  he  may  not  live  in  pees  ; 

*^  Falsly  accused,  and  of  his  fone  forjudged. 
Without  answere,  while  he  was  absent. 
He  damned  was,  and  may  not  be  excused. 
For  Cruelte  sate  in  judgement 
Of  hastinesse  without  advisement. 
And  badde  Disdaine  do  execute  anone, 
His  judgement  in  presence  of  bis  fone. 

**  Attoumey  may  none  admitted  been 
To  excuse  Trouth,  ne  a  worde  to  speke, 
To  Faith  or  othe  the  judge  list  not  seen. 
There  is  no  game,  but  he  will  be  wreke : 
O  Lord  of  trouth,  to  Uiee  I  call  and  depe  I 
How  may  thou  see  thus  in  thy  presence. 
Without  mercy  mnrdred  innocence  I 


**  Now  God,  that  art  of  trouth  soveraine^ 

And  seest  how  I  lie  for  trouth  bound, 

So  sore  knit  in  loves  firie  chaine, 

Even  at  the  death  through  girte  with  noany  awound, 

That  likely  are  never  for  to  sound. 

And  for  my  trouth  am  dampned  to  the  death. 

And  not  abide,  but  draw  along  the  breath : 

**  Consider  and  see  in  thine  eternal  right. 
How  that  mine  herte  professed  whilom  was. 
For  to  be  trewe  with  all  my  full  might, 
Onely  to  one  the  which  now,  alas, 
Of  volunte,  without  any  trespas. 
My  accusours  hath  taken  unto  grace. 
And  cherisbeth  hem  my  death  to  purcliace. 

**  What  meanetli  tliis  t  what  is  this  wonder  ure 

Of  purveyaunce  if  I  shall  it  call. 

Of  god  of  love,  that  false  hem  so  assure. 

And  trewe,  alas,  downe  of  the  whele  ben  fall. 

And  yet,  in  sothe,  this  is  the  worst  of  all, 

That  Falshed  wrongfully  of  Troth  hath  the  name^ 

And  Trouth  ayenwanl  of  Falshed  beareth  the  blame. 

"  This  blind  chaunce,  this  stormy  aventure, 

In  love  hath  most  his  experience. 

Fur  who  that  doth  with  trouth  most  his  cure. 

Shall  for  his  mede  finde  most  offence. 

That  serveth  love  with  all  his  diligence : 

For  who  can  faine  under  lowlyhede, 

Ne  fayleth  not  to  finde  grace  and  spede. 

**  For  I  loved  one,  full  long  sith  agonc, 
With  all  mine  herte,  body,  and  full  might, 
And  to  be  deed  my  herte  can  not  gone 
From  his  heste,  but  bold  that  he  hath  bight. 
Though  I  be  banished  out  of  her  sight. 
And  by  her  mouth  dampned  that  I  shall  dey. 
Unto  my  best  yet  I  will  ever  obey. 

^  For  ever  sith  that  the  world  began, 
Who  so  liste  looke,  and  in  story  rede. 
He  shiUl  aye  find  that  the  trewe  man 
Was  put  abacke,  whereas  the  falshede 
Yfurthered  was  :  for  Love  taketh  none  hcde 
To  slee  the  trew,  and  hath  of  hem  no  chfli*ge 
Where  as  the  false  goeth  frely  at  hir  Urge. 

**  I  take  record  of  Palamides, 

Tlie  trewe  man,  the  noble  worthy  knight, 

That  ever  loved,  and  of  his  paine  no  relccs. 

Notwithstanding  his  manhood  and  his  might. 

Love  unto  him  did  full  ^reat  unright. 

For  aye  the  bet  he  did  m  chevalrie. 

The  more  he  was  hindrod  by  envie. 

**  And  aye  the  better  he  did  in  every  place, 
Through  his  knighthood  and  bume  payne. 
The  ferder  was  he  from  his  ladies  grace. 
For  to  her  mei-cy  might  he  never  attayne. 
And  to  his  death  he  coud  it  not  refrayne 
For  no  daungere,  but  aye  obey  and  serve, 
As  he  best  coude,  pUinly  till  he  sterve. 

**  What  was  the  fine  also  of  Hercules, 

For  all  his  conquest  and  his  worthinesse. 

That  was  of  strength  alone  peerles. 

For  like  as  bookes  of  him  list  exprcsse. 

He  set  pillers  through  his  hie  prowcese. 

Away  at  Gades,  for  to  signifies 

That  no  man  might  him  ^sma  Vci  «^^»W^v>A 
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«  Thus  fareth  it  now  eTen  by  me. 

That  to  my  foe  that  gave  my  herte  a  woand. 

Mote  aske  grace,  mercy,  and  pite, 

And  namely  there  where  none  may  be  found. 

For  now  my  sore  my  leche  will  confound. 

And  god  of  kind  so  hath  set  mine  ure. 

My  lives  foe  to  have  my  wound  in  cure* 

^  Alas  the  while,  now  that  I  was  borne. 
Or  that  I  ever  saw  the  bright  Sonne  ! 
For  now  I  see  that  fall  long  afome. 
Or  I  was  borne,  my  desteny  was  sponne 
By  Parcas  sisteme,  to  slee  me  if  they  conne^ 
For  they  my  death  shopen  or  my  short. 
Only  for  trouth,  I  may  it  not  astert 

^  The  mighty  goddesse^  also,  of  Nature, 
That  under  God  hath  tiie  govemaunce 
Of  worldly  things  committed  to  her  cure. 
Disposed  have  through  her  wise  purveiance, 
To  give  my  lady  so  much  suffisaunce 
Of  all  vertues,  and  therewithall  purvide 
To  murder  Trouth,  hath  take  Danger  to  gide. 

<*  For  bounte,  beaute,  shape,  and  seemelibede, 
Prudence,  wit,  passingly  fairenesse, 
Benigne  port,  glad  chore,  with  lowlihede. 
Of  womanhede  right  plenteous  largenesse, 
Nature  did  in  her  fully  empresse. 
Whan  she  her  wrought,  and  alderlast  Disdain, 
To  hinder  Trouth,  she  inade  her  chamberlain. 

"  Whan  Mistrust  also,  and  False-suspection, 

With  Misbeleve  she  made  for  to  be 

Cheefe  of  counsaile  to  this  conclusion, 

For  to  exile  Trouth,  and  eke  Pite, 

Out  of  her  court  to  make  Mercy  flee. 

So  that  dispite  now  holdeth  forth  her  reigne, 

Through  hasty  bileve  of  tales  that  men  feign«. 

"  And  thus  1  am  for  my  trouth,  alas, 
Murdred  and  slain  with  words  sharp  and  kene, 
Guiltlesse,  God  wote,  of  all  trespas. 
And  lie  and  blede  upon  this  cold  grene. 
Now  mercy  swete,  mercy  my  lives  queue. 
And  to  your  grace  of  mercy  yet  I  prey. 
In  your  service  that  your  man  may  dey. 

*  But  if  so  be  that  I  shall  die  algate, 
And  that  I  shall  none  other  mercy  have^ 
Yet  of  my  death  let  this  been  the  date, 
That  by  vour  wil  I  was  broght  to  my  grave. 
Or  hastely,  if  that  you  list  me  save, 
Mv  sharpe  wounds  that  ake  so  and  blede. 
Of  mercy  charme,  and  also  of  womanhede. 

<<  For  other  charme,  plainly,  is  there  none, 
But  only  mercy  to  helpe  in  this  case. 
For  though  my  wounds  bleed  ever  in  one. 
My  life,  my  death,  standeth  in  your  graoc^ 
And  though  my  guilt  be  nothing,  alas, 
I  aske  mercy  in  all  my  best  entent, 
Ready  to  die,  if  that  ye  assent. 

^  For  there  against  shall  I  never  strive 
In  word  ne  werke,  plainely  I  ne  may. 
For  lever  I  have  than  to  be  alive. 
To  die  soothly,  and  it  be  to  her  pay. 
Ye,  though  it  be  this  same  day. 
Or  whan  that  ever  her  list  to  devise, 
SuiBseth  me  to  die  in  your  servise. 


^  And  Grod,  that  knowestthe  thought  of  every  wight^ 

Right  as  it  is,  in  everv  thing  thou  maist  see, 

Yet  ere  I  die,  with  all  my  full  might, 

Lowly  I  pray  to  graunt  unto  mee. 

That  ve  goodly,  faire,  fresh,  and  fre«. 

Which  onely  sle  me  for  default  of  routh. 

Or  that  I  die,  ye  may  know  my  trouth. 

**  For  that  in  sooth  snfiBceth  me. 

And  she  it  know  in  every  circumstaunce. 

And  after  I  am  well  paid  that  she. 

If  that  her  list,  of  death  to  do  vengeaunce 

Unto  me,  that  am  under  her  ligeaunce. 

It  sit  me  not  her  doome  to  disobey. 

But  at  her  lust  wilfully  to  dey.  , 

"  Without  grutching  or  rebellion 
In  will  or  word,  holy  I  assent, 
Or  any  manner  contradiction. 
Fully  to  be  at  her  commaundement, 
And,  if  I  die,  in  my  testament 
My  herte  I  send,  and  my  spirit  also. 
What  so  ever  she  list  with  hem  to  do. 

**  And  alderlast,  to  her  womanhede. 
And  to  her  mercy  me  I  recommaund. 
That  lie  now  here  betwixe  hope  and  drede^ 
Abiding  plainlv  what  she  list  commaund. 
For  utterly  this  n'is  no  demaund 
Welcome  to  me  while  me  lasteth  breath. 
Right  at  her  choice,  where  it  be  life  or  death. 

^  In  this  matter  more  what  might  I  sain^ 

Sith  in  her  hand,  and  in  her  will  is  all. 

But. life  and  death,  my  joy,  and  all  my  paine. 

And  finally  my  best  hold  1  shall. 

Till  my  spirit  by  desteny  fatall, 

Whan  that  her  list  fro  my  body  wend. 

Have  here  my  trouth,  and  thus  I  make  an  end.* 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  sigh  as  sore, 
Like  as  his  herte  rive  would  atwaine. 
And  held  his  peace,  and  spake  no  word  more. 
But  for  to  see  his  wo  and  mortal  paiue, 
The  teares  gonne  firo  mine  eyen  raine 
Full  pitously,  for  very  inward  routh. 
That  I  him  saw  so  long  wishing  for  trouth. 

And  all  this  while  my  selfe  I  kepte  close 
Among  the  bowes,  and  my  selfe  gonne  hide. 
Till  at  the  last  the  wofuU  num  arose, 
And  to  a  lodge  went  there  beside, 
Where  all  the  May  his  custome  was  t'abide. 
Sole  to  complaine  of  his  paines  kene. 
From  yere  to  yere,  under  the  bowes  grene ; 

And  for  bicause  that  it  drew  to  the  night. 
And  that  the  Sunne  his  arke  diurnal 
Ypassed  was,  so  that  his  persaunt  light. 
His  bright  beams  and  his  streams  all 
Were  in  the  waves  of  the  water  fall. 
Under  Uie  bordure  of  our  occian, 

diaire  of  gold,  his  course  so  swiftly  ran  t 


And  while  the  twilight  and  the  rowes  rede 
Of  Phebns  light  were  deaurate  a  lite, 
A  penne  I  tooke,  and  ^an  me  fast  spede 
The  wofuU  plaint  of  this  man  to  write. 
Word  by  word,  as  he  did  endite. 
Like  as  I  heard,  and  coud  hem  the  report, 
I  hare  hero  le^  your  hertea  to  disport. 
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If  onght  be  misae,  1^  the  wite  on  me. 

For  f  mm  worthy  for  to  beare  the  blame, 

If  any  thing  miase  reported  be. 

To  make  this  ditie  for  to  seeme  Ume, 

Through  mine  unoonning,  but  for  to  sain  the  same, 

Like  as  this  manne  his  complaint  did  expresse, 

I  aske  mercy  and  forgivenesse. 

And  as  I  wrote,  me  thought  I  saw  aferre, 

Ferre  in  the  west  lustely  appere 

Esperus  the  goodly  bright  sterre, 

So  glad,  80  faire,  so  persaunt  eke  of  chere, 

I  mean  Venus  with  her  beames  elere, 

That  heavy  hertes  only  to  releve, 

Is  wont  of  custome  for  to  shew  at  ere. 

And  I  as  fiut  fell  adown  on  my  knoe. 
And  even  thus  to  her  gan  I  to  prey  : 

<<  O  lady  Venus,  so  utire  upon  to  see, 
Let  not  this  man  for  his  trouth  dey ! 
For  that  joy  thou  haddest  whan  thou  ley 
With  Mars  thy  knight,  whan  Vuicanus  fond. 
And  with  a  chains  unvisible  you  bond 

^  Togider  both  tway  in  the  same  while. 
That  all  the  court  above  celestial!. 
At  your  shame  gan  laugh  and  smile : 
All,  faire  lady,  willy  fond  at  all, 
Comfort  to  carefulf,  O  goddesse  immortall. 
Be  helping  now,  and  do  thy  diligence 
To  let  the  streames  of  thine  influence 

'*  Descend  downe  in  forthering  of  the  trouth, 

Namely  of  hem  that  lie  in  sorrow  bound. 

Shew  now  tliou  might,  and  on  hir  wo  have  routh, 

Ere  false  daunger  slee  hem  and  confound  : 

And  specially  let  thy  might  be  found 

For  so  to  cover,  what  so  that  thou  may. 

The  true  man  that  in  the  herber  lay  ; 

**  And  all  true  forther  for  his  sake, 
0  glad  sterre,  O  ladv  Venus  mine. 
And  cause  his  lady  him  to  grace  take. 
Her  herte  of  stele  to  mercy  so  endine, 
Ere  that  thy  hemes  go  up  to  decline. 


And  ere  that  thou  now  go  fro  as  adoan. 
For  that  love  thou  haddest  to  Ad^on.*^ 

And  whan  she  was  gone  to  her  rest, 
I  rose  anone,  and  home  to  bed  went, 
Forweary,  me  thought  it  for  the  best, 
Prayins  thus  in  all  my  best  entent. 
That  aU  trew,  that  be  with  daunger  shent. 
With  mercy  may  in  release  of  hir  paine^ 
Hecored  be,  ere  May  come  efte  againe. 

And  for  that  I  ne  may  no  lenger  wake^ 
Farewell  ye  lovers  all  that  be  trew. 
Praying  to  God,  and  thus  my  leve  I  take, 
That  ere  the  Sunne  to  morrow  be  risen  new^ 
And  ere  he  have  ayen  rosen  hew. 
That  each  of  you  may  have  such  a  graoe^ 
His  owne  lady  in  armes  to  embrace. 

I  meane  thus,  in  all  honesty. 

Without  more  ye  may  togider  speake 

What  so  ye  list  at  good  liberty, 

That  eaeh  may  to  other  hir  herte  brel.e^ 

On  jelousies  onely  to  be  wreke^ 

That  hath  so  lone  of  his  mallice  and  envy 

Werred  trouth  with  his  tiranny. 

LBirVOTB. 

Princesse,  pleaseth  it  to  your  benignitie 
This  little  aitie  to  have  in  mind. 
Of  womanhede  also  for  to  see. 
Your  man  may  your  merey  find. 
And  pity  eke,  that  long  hath  be  behind. 
Let  mm  againe  be  provoked  to  grace. 
For  by  my  trouth  it  is  against  kind 
False  daunger  to  occupy  his  place. 

Go  little  quaire  unto  my  lives  queene 
And  my  very  hertes  soveraine, 
And  be  right  glad  for  she  shall  thee 
Such  is  thy  grace,  but  I  alas,  in  paine 
Am  left  behmd,  and  n*ot  to  whom  to  plaiaa. 
For  mercy,  ruth,  grace,  and  eke  pite 
Exiled  be,  that  I  may  not  attaine 
Recure  to  find  of  mine  adversite. 
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A. 

Almighty  and  all  merciable  queene, 
To  whom  all  this  world  fleeth  for  aaeoour 
To  have  release  of  sinne,  of  sorrow,  of  tene^ 
Glorious  Virgine  of  all  flouris  flour  1 
To  thee  I  flee,  confounded  in  errour, 
Heipe  and  releeve,  almighty  debonaire  ! 
Have  mercy  ot  rome  perillous  laugour  1 
Yenqubt  me  hath  my  cruell  adversaire. 

B. 

Bounty  so  fixe  hath  in  my  herte  his  tent. 
That  well  I  wote  thou  will  my  succour  be, 
Thou  canst  not  warn  that  wi&  good  entent, 
Axeth  thine  helpe,  thine  herte  is  aye  so  free  : 
Thou  art  largesse  of  plaine  felicite, 
Haven  and  refute  of  quiete  and  of  rest ; 
Lo,  how  that  thevis  seven  chasen  me  I 
Helpe,  lady  bright,  or  that  mine  sliip  to  brest  i 

C. 

Comfort  is  none,  but  in  you,  lady  dere. 
For  lo,  mine  sinne  and  mine  confusioun, 
Which  ought  not  in- thine  presence  for  to  apere, 
Han  taken  on  me  a  greevous  actioun, 
Of  veray  right  and  disperatioun. 
And,  as  by  right,  they  mighten  well  sustene 
That  I  were  worthy  mine  damnatioun, 
Nere  mercy  of  you,  blisfuU  queue  1 

D. 

Dout  is  there  none,  queen  of  misericord, 

That  thou  n*art  cause  of  grace  and  mercy  here, 

God  vouchedsafe  through  thee  wiUi  us  to  accord : 

For  certis,  Christ  is  blisful  modir  dere, 

Were  now  the  bow  bent  in  swiche  manere, 

As  it  was  first  of  justice  and  of  ire. 

The  rightfull  God  would  of  no  mercy  here : 

But  tlurough  thee  han  we  grace  as  we  ~ 


Ever  hath  mine  hope  of  refute  in  thee  be : 
For  here  befome  full  oft,  in  numy  a  wise. 
Unto  mercy  hast  thou  received  me. 
But  mercy,  lady,  at  the  great  assise. 
Whan  we  shall  come  beSire  the  high  justise, 
So  little  frute  shall  than  in  me  ben  found. 
That  but  thou  or  that  day  correct  me. 
Of  very  right  mine  werk  will  me  confound. 


Flying,  1  flee  for  succour  to  thine  tent. 
Me  for  to  hide  fro  tempest  full  of  drede, 
Beseking  you,  that  ye  you  not  absent, 
Though  1  be  wicke :  0  help  yet  at  tliis  ncdo  ! 
All  have  I  been  a  beast  in  wit  and  dede. 
Yet  lady,  thou  mee  close  in  with  thine  own  grace  ■ 
Thine  enemy  and  mine,  lady  take  hede. 
Unto  mine  death  in  point  is  me  to  chase. 

O. 

Gracious  maid  and  modir,  which  that  never 
Were  bitter  nor  in  earth  nor  in  see, 
But  full  of  sweetnesse  and  of  mercy  ever. 
Help,  that  mine  fader  be  not  wroth  with  me  ! 
Speake  thou,  for  I  ne  dare  him  not  see. 
So  have  I  done  in  earth,  alas  the  while, 
That  cortes  but  if  thou  mine  succour  be. 
To  sinke  eteme  he  will  mine  ghost  exile. 

H. 

He  vonchedesafe,  tell  him,  as  was  his  will, 

Become  a  man  as  for  our  alliaunce. 

And  with  his  blood  he  wrote  that  blisfull  bill 

Upon  the  crosse,  as  generall  acquitaunce 

To  every  penitent  in  full  eriaunce : 

And,  iheiefore,  lady  bright,  thou  for  us  prej, 

Than  shalt  thou  stent  all  his  greevaunce. 

And  maken  our  foe  to  fallen  of  his  prey. 

I. 

I  wote  well  thou  wilt  been  our  succour. 
Thou  art  so  full  of  bounty^  in  certaine^ 
For  whan  a  sonle  falleth  in  errour. 
Thine  pitv  goeth,  and  haleth  him  againe. 
Than  maketh  thou  his  peace  with  his  soverain. 
And  brinsest  him  out  of  the  crooked  strete : 
Who  so  tnee  loveth  shall  not  love  in  vaine. 
That  shall  he  find,  as  he  the  life  shall  lete. 

K. 

Kalenderis  enlumined  been  they. 

That  in  this  world  been  lighted  with  thine  nama^ 

And  who  so  goeth  with  thee  the  right  wey. 

Him  that  not  drede  in  soule  to  been  lame. 

Now,  queen  of  comfort,  sitli  thou  art  the  same 

To  whom  I  seech  for  my  medicin«^ 

Let  not  mine  fo  no  more  mine  wound  entaase, 

Mine  hele  into  thine  hond  all  I 
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I  HATB  great  wonder  by  this  light, 

How  I  live,  for  d&y  ne  Dight 

I  may  not  sleepe  welnigh  nought ; 

I  have  ao  many  an  idle  thought, 

Purely  for  default  of  sleepe, 

That,  by  my  trouth,  I  take  no  keepe 

Of  nothing,  how  it  commeth  or  gothe. 

To  me  nls  nothing  lefe  nor  lothe. 

All  is  yliche  good  to  me, 

Joy  or  sorrow,  where  so  it  be  : 

For  1  have  feeling  in  nothing. 

But  as  it  were  a  mased  thing. 

All  day  in  point  to  fall  adoun, 

For  sorromull  imaginaicoun 

Is  alway  wholly  in  my  minde. 

And  well  ye  wote,  against  kinde 
It  were  to  liven  in  this  wise. 
For  nature  would  not  suffise 
To  none  earthly  creature. 
Not  long  time  to  endure 
^Without  sleepe,  and  be  in  sorrow  : 
And  1  ne  m^  ne  night  ne  morrow, 
Sleepe,  and  ^is  melancolie 
And  drede  I  have  for  to  die, 
Defaut  of  sleepe  and  heavinesae 
Hath  slaine  my  spirit  of  quickeneasey 
.  That  I  have  lost  all  lust^head  ; 
Such  fantasies  ben  in  mine  head. 
So  I  n'ot  what  is  best  to  do  : 
But  men  might  aske  me  why  so 
I  may  not  sleepe,  and  what  me  is  t 

But  nathelewe,  who  aske  this, 
Leseth  his  askmg  truely. 
My  selven  eannot  tell  why 
The  sooth,  but  truly  as  I  gesse, 
Ihttlditlie.a.  sickeneflse 
That  I  have  sulfred  this  eight  yere^ 
And  yet  my  boot  Is  heVer  uie  nere  s 
For  there  is  phisicien  but  one^ 
That  may  me  heale,  but  that  is  done : 
Passe  we  over  untiil  efte. 
That  will  not  be  mote  needs  be  lefte  ; 
Our  first  matter  is  good  to  keepe. 

So  whan  I  saw  I  might  not  sleepe^ 
Now  of  late  this  other  night 
Upon  my  bed  J  sate  upright. 
And  bade  onelreacfi  me  a  hookey 
Alromannoe.  and  he  it  me  tooke 
T6  redc^  and  drive  the  night  away : 
For  me  thought  it  better  pUty, 


Than  either  at  ehesse  or  tables. 

And  in  this  booke  were  written  fables^ 
That  clerkes  had  in  old  time, 
And  other  poets  put  in  rime, 
To  rede,  and  for  to  be  in  mind. 
While  men  loved  the  law  of  Kinde. 
This  booke  ne  spake  but  of  such  tliingff, 
Of  queenes  lives,  and  of  kings. 
And  many  other  things  smale. 
Among  aU  this  I  found  a  tale^ 
That  me  thought  a  wonder  thing. 
|'~    This  was  the  tale  :  There  was  a  king 
I   That  hight  S^,  and  had  a  wife, 
-  The  best  tfiarihieht  beare  life. 
And  this  queene  night  Alcione. 
~Su  it  befell,  thereafler  soone 
This  king  woU  wenden  over  see  : 
To  tellen  shortly,  whan  that  he 
Was  in  the  see,  thus  in  this  wise. 
Such  a  tempest  gan  to  rise. 
That  brake  her  mast,  and  made  it  fall. 
And  cleft  her  ship,  and  dreint  hem  all. 
That  never  was  found,  as  it  tels, 
Bord,  ne  man,  ne  nothing  els. 
Right  thus  ihia Jungjkys  lost  his  life. 

Now  for  to  speake  of  Alcione  his  wife  .* 
This  lady  that  was  left  at  home, 
Hath  wonder  that  the  king  ne  come 
Home,  for  it  was  a  long  terme  : 
Anon  her  herte  began  to  yeme. 
And  for  that  her  thought  evermo 
It  was  not  wele,  her  thought  so^ 
She  longed  so  after  the  king, 
Uiat  eertes  it  were  a  pitous  thing 
To  tell  her  heartely  sorrowfull  life. 
That  she  had,  thb  noble  wife. 
For  him,  alas  I  she  loved  alderbest. 
Anon  she  sent  both  east  and  west 
To  seeke  him,  but  they  found  him  nought. 

<*AIa8,"  (quod  she)  **  that  I  was  wrought* 
Whether  my  lord  my  love  be  dead, 
Certes  I  nil!  never  eat  bread, 
I  make  a  vow  to  my  God  here, 
But  I  mowe  of  my  lord  here." 

Such  sorrow  this  lady  to  her  tooke. 
That  truly  I  that  made  this  booke. 
Had  such  pitie  and  such  ronth 
To  rede  her  sorrow,  that  by  my  trouth, 
I  farde  the  worse  all  the  morrow 
After,  to  thinken  on  her  sorrow. 
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So  whan  this  lady  coud  here  no  word 
That  no  man. might  find  her  lord, 
Full  oft  she  Bwowned,  and  said  "  Alas  !" 
For  sorrow  full  nigh  wood  she  was, 
Ne  she  coud  no  rede  hut  one. 
But  downe  on  knees  she  sate  anone, 
And  wept,  that  pitie  were  to  here. 

**  A  mercy,  sweet  lady  dere  I" 
(Quod  she)  to  Juno  her  goddesa^ 
^  Ilelpe  me*htii  ot  thisllistresBe, 
And  yeye  me  grace  my  lord  to  see 
Soone,  or  wete  where  so  he  hee^ 
Or  how  he  &reth  or  in  what  wise. 
And  I  shall  make  you  sacrifice, 
And  holy  vours  become  I  shall. 
With  good  will,  body,  herte,  and  all ; 
And  but  tliou  wolt  this,  lady  swete. 
Send  me  grace  to  slepe  and  mete 
In  my  sleepe  some  certain  sweven. 
Where  throueh  that  I  may  know  even 
Whether  my  lord  be  quicke  or  dead." 

With  that  word  she  hing  downe  the  head. 
And  fell  in  a  swowne,  as  cold  as  stone ; 
Her  women  caught  her  up  anone, 
And  brought  her  in  bed  all  naked, 
And  she,  forweped  and  forwaked, 
Was  weary,  and  thus  the  dead  sleepe 
^^ell  on  her  or  she  tooke  keepe, 
,    Through  Juno,  that  had  heard  her  boone, 
V  That  made  her  to  sleepe  soone  ; 
For  as  she  praide,  right  so  was  done 
^        Indeed,  for  Juno  right  anone 
Called  thus  her  messengere 
Xp4?.h^  errand,  and  ne  come  nere ; 
Wfiian  he  was  6dme  she  bad  him  thus  t 

«  ^  bet^'  C^uod  Juno)  "  t^Morpheus,    ) 
'*  Thoulcnowest  him  well,  the  god  of  sleefie, 
Now  understand  well,  and  take  keepe  ; 
Say  thus  on  my  halfe,  that  hee 
Go  fast  into  the  great  see. 
And  bid  him  that  on  all  thing 
He  take  up  Seys  body  the  king, 
That  lieth  full  pale,  and  nothing  rody. 
Bid  him  creepe  into  the  body, 
Aiid  doit  gone  to  Alcione, 
The  queene,  there  she  lieth  alone. 
And  shew  her  shortly,  it  is  no  nay. 
How  it  was  dreint  this  other  day, 
And  do  the  body  speake  right  so. 
Right  as  it  was  wonted  to  no. 
The  whiles  that  it  was  alive ; 
Go  now  fast,  and  hye  thee  blive." 

This  messenger  took  leve  and  w.iit 
Upon  his  way,  and  never  he  stent 
Till  he  came  to  the  darke  valley 
That  stant  betweeno  rockes  twey. 
There  never  yet  grew  corne  ne  gras, 
Ne  tree,  ne  naugh^  that  auffht  was. 
Beast  ne  man,  ne  naught  ew, 
Save  tlmt  there  were  a  few  wels 
Came  renning  fro  the  cliffes  adowne. 
That  made  a  deadly  sleeping  sowne. 
And  rcnnen  downe  right  by  a  cave. 
That  was  under  a  rocKe  ygrave' 
j   Amid  the  valley  wonder 'deepen 
'     There  these  goddes  lay  asleepe, 
Morpheus  and  Eclympasteire, 
That  was  the  god  of  sleepes  heirc, 
I'liat  slept,  and  did  none  oth^  werke. 

This  cave  WRS  also  as  derke 


As  HeM  pitte,  over  all  about 

They  had  good  leyser  for  to  rout, 

To  vye  who  might  sleepe  best, 

Some  hing  hir  chin  upon  hir  breet. 

And  slept  upright  hir  head  yhed. 

And  some  lay  naked  in  hir  bed. 

And  slept  whiles  tlieir  daies  lai^ 
This  messenger  come  reoning  fast. 

And  cried  **  Ho,  ho,  awake  anone  1  ** 

It  was  for  nought,  there  heard  him  nonew 

•<  Awake  !  "  (ouod  he)  *'  who  Ueth  there  f* 

And  blew  his  home  right  in  hir  ear. 

And  cried  **  Awaketh  I"  wonder  hye. 
/  '    This  god  of  BJggp^^^th  his  one  eye. 
\  Gii8rup,~and^a8Eed  «  Who  cl^>eih  tWe  t* 

"  It  am  I,"  (quod  this  messengere) 

**  Juno  bade  tiioa  shouldest  gone," 

And  told  him  what  he  sliould  done^ 

As  I  have  told  you  here  before. 

It  is  no  need  rehearse  it  more. 

And  went  his  way  whan  he  had  saide : 

Anone,  this  god^crf  slepe  ahraide 
-  Oolof  ilia  sleepe  And  gan  to  gn, 

And  did  as  he  had  bidde  him  do  $ 

Tooke  up  the  dead  body  soone. 

And  bare  it  forth  to  Alcyone, 

His  wife  the  queene,  there  as  she  lay. 

Right  even  a  quarter  before  day. 

And  stood  right  at  her  beds  fete. 

And  called  her  right  as  she  bete 

By  name,  and  said,  ^-^jr  ■Wfitft  ^*ffj 

Awake  !  let  be  your  sorro>wiiiH  life. 

For  in  your  sorrow  there  lyeth  no  rede, 

For  certes,  sweet  love,  I  am  but  dede, 

Ye  shall  me  never  on  live  ysee. 
.     But,  good  sweet  herte,  looke  that  yee 

£tti^^ny  body,  for  such  a  tide 

Ye  mo^^^^  ftinl  the  see  beside, 

And  farewell  sweet,  my  worlds  blisse^ 

I  pray  Grod  your  sorrow  lisse  ; 

Too  little  while  our  blisse  lasteth." 
With  that  her  eyen  up  she  casteth. 

And  saw  naught :  **  Alas  P*  (quod  she)  for  sorrov 

And  died  within  the  third  morrow. 
But  what  she  said  more  in  that  swowe^ 

I  may  not  tell  it  you  as  now. 

It  were  too  long  for  to  dwell ; 

My  first  mattere  I  will  yon  tell. 

Wherefore  I  have  told  you  this  thing. 

Of  Alcione,  and  Seis  the  king. 
For  thus  much  dare  I  say  wele^ 

I  had  be  dolven  every  dele, 

And  dead,  right  through  defaut  of  sleepe. 

If  I  ne  h»l  red,  and  take  kepe 

Of  this  tale  next  before, 

And  I  will  tell  you  wherefore. 

For  I  ne  might  for  bote  ne  bale 

Sleepe,  or  I  nad  redde  this  tale 

Of  this  dreint  Seis  the  king, 
,  And  of  the  gods  of  sleeping. 
/       Whan  I  had  red  this  tale  wele^ 

And  overlooked  it  everydele, 

Me  thought  wonder  if  it  were  so, 

For  I  hod  never  heard  speake  or  tho 

Of  no  gods,  that  coud  make 

Men  to  sleepe,  ne  for  to  wake. 

For  I  ne  knew  never  God  but  one. 

And  in  my  game  I  said  anone. 

And  yet  me  list  right  evill  to  pley, 

Ratlicr  than  that  I  should  dey 
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Through  defaut  of  sleeping  thus, 
1  would  give  thiike  Morpheus, 
Or  that  goddesse  dame  Juno, 
Or  some  wight  els,  I  oe  rought  who, 
To  make  me  slepe  and  have  some  resty 
I  will  eive  him  ur6  aRh^r  best 
Yeft,  that  ever  he  abode  his  live, 
And  here  onward,  right  now  as  blive. 
If  he  woll  make  me  sleepe  alite. 
Of  downe  of  pure  doves  white, 
I  woU  yeve  him  a  featherbed, 
Raied  with  gold,  and  right  well  cled. 
In  fine  blacke  sattin  d'outremere. 
And  many  a  pillow,  and  every  here,      ^ 
Of  cloth  of  raines  to  slepe  on  soft,     ,^ ' 
Him  there  not  need  to  tume  oft,-- 
I       And  I  woll  yeve  him  al  that  fals 
To  his  chamber  and  to  his  luils, 
I  woll  do  paint  with  pure  gold. 
And  tapite  hem  full  mjuiyR>ld, 
Of  one  sute  this  shall  he  have 
If  I  wist  where  were  his  cave, 
If  he  can  make  me  sleepe  soone. 
As  did  the  goddesse  queene  Alcyono, 
And  thus  this  ilke  god  Morpheus 
May  win  of  me  mo  fees  thus 
Than  ever  he  wan  :  and  to  Juno, 
That  is  his  goddesse,  I  shall  so  do, 
I  trowe  that  she  shall  hold  her  paid. 

I  had  unneth  that  word  ysaid. 
Right  thus  as  I  have  told  you, 
~^hat  suddainly  I  n'ist  how, 
Such  a  lust  anone  me  tooke 
To  sleepe,  tbA(  xighi-upon  my  booke 
"*  1  fell  a  sleepe,  and  therewith  even 
Me  mette  so  inlv  such  yt  sweven. 
So  wonderful],  that  never  yet 
I  trowe  no  man  had  tlie  wit 
To  conne  well  my  sweven  rede. 

No,  not  Joseph  .without  drede 
Of  Eg^tf  he  tlmt  rad  so 
The  lunges  meting,  Pliarao, 
No  more  than  coud  the  least  of  us. 

Ne  nat  scarcely  Macrobeus, 
He  that  wrote  all  the  avision 
That  he  mette  of  king  Scipion, 
The  noble  man,  the  Affrican, 
Such  mervailes  fortuned  than, 
I  trow  arede  my  dreames  even, 
Lo,  thus  it  was,  this  was  my  sweven. 

Me  thought  thus,  thai  it  was  MS^ 
And  in  the  dawning  there  I  lay, 
Me  mette  thus  in  my  bed  all  naked. 
And  looked  fbrCK  for  I  was  waked. 
With  smale  foules  a  great  hepe. 
That  Kad  afrated' me  oiit  of  my  8lq>e, 
Through  noise,  aed  aweetnesse  of  Kir  song, 
And  as  me  mette,  they  sat  among 
Upon  my  chamber  roofe  without 
Upon  the  tyles  over  all  about. 
And  everiche  song  in  bis  wise 
The  most  solemne  servise 
By  note,  that  ever  man  I  trow 
Had  neard,  for  some  of  hem  sung  low. 
Some  high,  and  all  of  one  accord. 
To  tell  shortly  at  o  word. 
Was  never  heard  so  sweet  Steven, 
But  it  had  be  a  thing  of  Heven, 
So  merry  a  sowne,  so  sweet  entunoe, 
That  certea  for  the  towne  of  Tewnes 
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I  n'olde  but  I  had  heard  hem  sing. 
For  all  my  chamber  can  to  ring. 
Through  singing  of  hir  ermony. 
For  instrument  nor  melody 
Was  no  where  heard  yet  halfe  so  swete. 
Nor  of  accord  halfe  so  mete. 
For  there  was  none  of  hem  that  fained 
To  sing,  for  ech  of  hem  him  pained 
To  find  out  many  crafty  notes. 
They  ne  spared  nat  hir  throtcs  ; 
And,  sooth  to  saine,  my  chamber  was 
Full  well  depainted,  and  with  glas 
Were  all  the  windowes  well  ygiased 
Full  dere,  and  nat  an  hole  ycrascd. 
That  to  behold  it  was  great  joy. 
For  holy  all  the  story  of  Troy 
Was  in  the  glaising  y  wrought  thus. 
Of  Hector,  and  of  king  Priamus, 
Of  Achilles,  and  of  king  Laomedon, 
And  eke  of  Medea  and  Jason, 
Of  Paris,  Heleine,  and  of  Lavine, 
And  all  the  wals  with  colours  fine 
Were  paint,  both  text  and  glose. 
And  all  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  ; 
My  windowes  weren  shit  echone. 
And  through  the  glasse  the  Sunne  shone 
Upon  my  bed  with  bright  heroes, 
With  many  glad  glidy  stremes. 
And  eke  the  welkin  was  so  faire. 
Blew,  briglit,  clere  was  the  aire, 
And  full  attempre,  for  sooth  it  was. 
For  neyther  too  cold  ne  bote  it  n'as, 
Ne  in  all  the  welkin  was  no  cloud. 

And  as  I  lay  thus,  wonder  loud 
Me  thought  1  neard  a  hunte  blow 
T*assay  his  great  home,  and  for  to  know 
Whether  it  was  clere,  or  horse  of  sowne. 

And  1  heard  going  both  up  and  downe 
Men,  horse,  hounds,  and  other  thing. 
And  all  men  speake  of  hunting. 
How  they  would  slee  the  hart  with  strength, 
And  how  the  hart  had  upon  leneth 
So  much  enbosed,  I  n*ot  now  what. 

Anon  right  whan  I  heard  that. 
How  that  they  would  on  hunting  gone, 
I  was  right  glad,  and  up  anone, 
Tooke  my  horse,  and  forth  1  went 
Out  of  my  chamber,  T  never  Bt6nl 
Till  I  come  to  the  field  without, 
There  overtooke  I  a  great  roirt 
..  QLhunters  and  eke  forresters. 
And  many  relaies  and  limers. 
And  highed  hem  to  the  forrest  &ist. 
And  I  with  hem,  so  at  the  last 
I  asked  one  lad,  a  lymere, 
**  Say,  fellow,  who  shall  hunte  here  !" 
(Quod  I)  and  he  answered  ayen, 
**  Sir,  the  emperour  Octavien  "      ^  -' 
(Quodhe)  "and  is  here  fast  By." 

«  A  goddes  halfe,  in  good  time,"  (quod  I) 
Go  we  fast,  and  gan  to  ride  ; 
Whan  we  come  to  the  forrest  side. 
Every  man  did  right  soone. 
As  to  hunting  fell  to  done. 

The  maister  hunte,  anone,  fote  bote 
With  his  borne  blew  three  mote 
At  the  uncoupling  of  his  houndis. 
Within  a  while  the  hart  found  is, 
Yhallowed,  and  rechased  fast 
Long  time,  and  so,  at  the  last. 
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This  hart  roiuted  and  stale  away 
Fro  all  the  hoands  a  previe  way. 

The  hounds  had  overshot  him  all. 
And  were  upon  a  default  yfall, 
Therewith  the  hunte  wonder  fast 
Blew  a  forloyu  at  the  last ; 
I  was  go  walked  fro  my  tree. 
And  as  I  went,  there  came  by  me 
A^4ichfilpey  tliat  fawned  me  as  I  stood, 
"That  had  yfoUowed,  and  coud  no  good. 
It  came  and  srept  to  me  as  low. 
Right  as  it  had  me  yknow, 
Held  downe  his  head,  and  joyned  bis 
And  laid  all  smooth  downe  his  heares. 

I  would  have  caught  it  anone, 
It  fled  and  was  fro  me  gone, 
AsXIiimJcdlQwsd,  and  it  forth  went 
DQVPe  Sy  a  floury  grene  it  went 
^1  thicke  of  grasfle,'fiill  soh  and  8weet| 
With  flouies  fele,  faire  under  feet. 
And  little  used,  it  seemed  thus. 
For  both  Flora  and  Zepherus, 
They  two,  that  make  floures  grow. 
Had  made  hir  dwelling  there  I  trow. 
For  it  was  on  to  behold. 
As  though  the  earth  envye  wold 
To  be  gayer  than  the  heven. 
To  have  mo  floures  such  seven 
As  in  the  welkin  sterres  be. 
It  had  forgot  the  poverte 
That  winter,  through  his  cold  morrowes, 
Had  made  it  suffer,  and  his  sorrowM  ; 
All  was  foryeten,  and  tliat  was  scene, 
Fori^Lthe  woodlsas  woxea  greene, 
bweetn^se  bfdewe  had  made  it  waxe. 

It  is  no  need  eke  for  to  axe 
Where  there  were  many  greene  grevee, 
Or  thicke  of  trees  so  full  of  leves. 
And  every  tree  stood  biy  himselve 
Fro  other,  well  tenne  foot  or  twelve, 
So  great  trees,  so  huge  of  strength. 
Of  tortie  or  fiftie  fadome  lengtli, 
Cleane  without  bowe  or  sticke, 
With  croppes  brode,  and  eke  as  ttiieke, 
They  were  not  an  inch  asunder, 
That  it  was  shadde  over  all  under. 
And  many  an  hart  and  many  an  hind 
Was  both  before  me  and  behind, 
Of  fawnes,  sowers,  buckes,  does. 
Was  full  the  wood,  and  many  roes, 
And  many  squirrels,  that  sete, 
Full  high  upon  the  trees  and  ete, 
And  in  hir  manner  made  feasts  : 
Shortly,  it  was  so  full  of  beasts, 
That  though  Argus,  the  noble  countour, 
Sate  to  reckon  in  his  countour. 
And  reckon  with  his  figures  ten, 
For  by  tho  figures  newe  all  ken 
If  they  be  craftie,  reckon  and  nombre, 
And  tell  of  every  thing  the  nombre^ 
Yet  should  he  faile  to  reckon  even 
The  wonders  me  met  in  my  sweven  : 
But  forth  I  romed  right  wonder  fast 
Downe  the  wood,  so  at  the  last 
I  was  ware  of  a  man  in  blacke, 
ItllKt  sate,  and  had  ytumed  his  backe 
To  an  oke.  an  hu^  tree  : 
**  Lord,"  thought  I,  **  who  may  that  beet 
What  eyleth  him  to  sitten  here  f 
Aooa  right  1  went  nere^ 


Than  found  I  sitte,  even  uprigfaly 
A  wonder  welfaring  knight, 
By  the  manned  me  tlHmght  so. 
Of  good  mokeL  and  right  yonge  thereto^ 
Of  the  age  o^  foure  aiSi  twentie  yeer^ 
ITpbn  Uft  be4Rl  but  iiitie  neere. 
And  he  was  clothed  all  in  blacke. 
I  stalked  even  unto  his  baeke^    ^ 
And  there  I  stood  as  still  as  ought, 
The  sooth  to  say,  he  saw  me  nonghly 
For  why  he  hing  his  head  adowne. 
And  with  a  deadly  sorrowfull  sowne. 
He  made  of  rime  ten  verses  or  twelve. 
Of  a  complaint  to  himselve. 
The  most  pitie,  the  most  routh. 
That  ever  I  heard,  for,  by  my  trootfa, 
"^t  was  great  wonder  that  nature 
Might  suffer  any  ereature 
To  nave  such  sorrow,  and  he  not  ded: 
Tull  pitous  pale,  and  nothing  red. 

He  said  a  lay,  a  jgai|yDnscLBQB& 
WithouT  iibie,'^without  song 
^AnA^Mtf  this,  for  full  well  I  can 
Rehearse  i1^  right  thus  it  began. 

**  1  have  of  sorrow  so  great  wone^ 
That  joy  get  I  never  none, 
NfuM^^  ^  Bee  my  ladv  brijriit. 
Which'  I  have  loved  with  auiny  might, 
Is  fro  -me  dead,  and  is  agone. 
And  thus  in  sorrow  left  me  alone. 
Alas,  Death,  what  eyleth  thee. 
That  thou  n*oldest  have  taken  mc^ 
Whan  that  thou  tooke  my  lady  swete  t 
Of  all  goodnesse  she  had  none  mete. 
That  was  so  faire,  so  fresh,  so  free. 
So  good,  that  men  may  well  see." 

Whan  he  had  made  thus  his  complaint, 
His  sorrowfull  herte  gan  fast  fiunt. 
And  his  spirits  wexen  dead, 
The  blood  was  fled  for  pure  dread 
Down  to  his  herte,  to  maken  him  warme, 
For  well  it  feeled  the  herte  had  harme, 
To  wete  eke  why  it  was  adrad 
By  kinde,  and  for  to  make  it  glad. 
For  it  is  member  principall 
Of  the  body,  and  that  made  all 
His  he  we  chaunge,  and  wexe  grene 
And  pale,  for  there  no  blood  is  scene 
In  no  manner  limme  of  his. 

Anon,  Uierewith,  whan  I  saw  thla. 
He  farde  thus  evill  there  he  sete, 
I  went  and  stood  right  at  his  fete. 
And  grette  him,  but  he  spake  nought 
But  argued  with  his  owue  thought. 
And  in  his  wit  disputed  fast. 
Why,  and  how  his  life  might  last. 
Him  thought  his  sorrowes  were  so  smart^ 
And  lay  so  cold  upon  his  herte. 
/^  So,  through  his  sorrow,  and  holy  thought. 
Made  him  that  he  heard  me  nought. 
For  ho  had  welnigh  lost  his  minde. 
Though  Pan,  that  men  clepeth  god  of  kinde, 
Were  for  his  sorrowes  never  so  wroth. 

But  at  the  last,  to  faine  right  sooth. 
He  was  ware  of  me,  how  I  stood 
Before  him  and  did  off  my  hood. 
And  had  ygret  him,  as  I  best  coud 
Debonairly,  and  nothing  loud, 
He  said,  **  I  pray  thee,  be  not  wroth, 
I  heard  thee  not,  to  saine  the  sooth. 
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Ne  I  Mw  the  not,  sir,  troly." 

"  Ah,  good  sir,  no  force,"  (quod  I) 
« I  am  right  sorry,  if  I  hare  ought 
Distroubled  you  out  of  your  thought, 
Foryeye  me,  if  I  have  miase-take.'* 

«  Yes,  thunends  is  light  to  make  " 
(Quod  he)  «  for  there  lithe  none  thereto. 
There  is  nothing  mis-saide,  nor  do." 

Lo,  how  goodly  spake  thiia  knight, 
As  it  had  be  another  wight. 
And  made  it  neyther  tough  ne  queint. 
And  I  saw  that,  and  nji  me  acqueint 
With  him,  and  found  nim  so  tretable, 
Right  wonder  skilfuU  and  reasonable, 
As  me  thought,  for  all  his  bale. 
Anon  right  1  gan  find  a  tale 
To  him,  to  lo^e  where  I  might  ought 
Have  more  knowledging  of  his  thought. 

«  Sir,"  (quod  I) "  this  game  is  done, 
I  holde  that  this  nart  be  gone. 
These  huntes  can  him  no  where  see." 

*<  I  do  no  force  thereof,"  (quod  he) 
"  My  thought  is  thereon  never  adele." 
"  By  our  lord,"  (quod  I)  **  I  trow  you  wele, 
Right  so  me  thinketh  by  your  chere. 
But,  sir,  o  thing  woU  ye  here. 
Me  thinketh  in  great  sorrow  I  you  ses^ 
But  certes^  sir,  if  that  ye 
Would  aught  discovre  me  your  wo^ 
I  would,  as  wise  God  helpe  me  so^ 
Amend  it,  if  I  can  or  may. 
Ye  mowe  prove  it  by  assay. 
For,  by  my  trouth,  to  make  you  hole, 
I  woll  do  all  my  power  whole. 
And  telleth  me  of  your  sorrowes  smart^ 
Paraunter  it  may  ease  your  herte. 
That  semeth  full  sicke  under  your  side." 

With  that  he  looked  on  me  aside, 
As  who  saith  nay,  that  n'ill  not  be. 

**  Qraunt  mercy,  good  friend,"  (quod  he) 
^  I  thanke  thee  that  thou  wouldest  so. 
But  it  may  never  the  rather  be  do, 
No  man  may  my  sorrow  elade. 
That  maketh  my  hew  to  fall  and  &de. 
And  hath  my  understanding  lome. 
That  me  ia  wo  that  I  was  l^me, 
May  nought  make  my  sorrowes  slide. 
Not  all  the  remedies  of  Ovide, 
Ne  Orpheus,  god  of  melodic, 
Ne  Dedalus  with  his  playes  slie, 
Ne  heale  me  may  no  phisicien. 
Nought  Ipocras,  ne  Galien, 
Me  IS  wo  that  I  live  houres  twelve, 
But  who  so  woU  assay  hemselve^ 
Whether  his  herte  can  have  pite 
Of  any  sorrow  let  him  see  me, 
I  wretch  that  deaUi  hath  made  all  naked 
Of  all  the  blisse  that  ever  was  maked, 
Ywroth  werste  of  all  wights, 
That  hate  my  dayes  and  my  nights, 
My  life,  my  lustes,  be  me  loth. 
For  all  fare  and  I  be  wroth. 
The  pure  death  ia  so  full  my  fo, 
That  I  would  die,  it  will  not  so. 
For  whan  I  foUow  it,  it  will  flie^ 
I  would  have  him,  it  n'ill  not  me. 
This  is  pain  without  reed, 
Alway  uying,  and  be  not  deed. 
That  Tesiphus,  that  lieth  in  Hell, 
May  not  of  more  sorrow  tell : 


And  who  so  wist  all,  by  my  trouth. 
My  sorrow,  but  he  had  routh 
And  pitie  of  my  sorrows  smart, 
That  man  hath  a  fiendly  herte : 
For  whoso  seeth  me  first  on  morrow. 
May  saine  he  hath  met  with  sorrow^ 
For  I  am  sorrow,  and  sorrow  is  I, 
Alas,  and  I  will  tell  thee  why. 
My  sorrow  is  toumed  to  plaining. 
And  all  my  laughter  to  weeping. 
My  glad  thoughts  to  heavinesse, 
In  travaile  is  mine  idlenesses 
And  eke  my  rest,  my  wele  is  wo, 
My  good  is  harme,  and  evermo 
In  wrath  is  toumed  my  playing. 
And  my  delite  into  sorrowing, 
Mine  heale  is  toumed  into  sicknesse, 
In  dred  is  all  my  sikemesse. 
To  derke  is  turned  all  my  light. 
My  witte  is  foly,  my  day  is  night, 
My  love  is  hate,  my  slepe  wakyng, 
My  mirth  and  meales  is  fastyng. 
My  countenaunce  is  nicete. 
And  all  abawed,  where  so  I  be. 
My  peace  pleding,  and  in  werre 
Alas,  how  might  I  fai-e  werre  \^.  ^ 

**  My  boldnesse  is  tumsd'to'^shame. 
For  false  Fortune  faiatlti  played  a  came 
ISXJlSS'^^S^SB^llOlJiBuSitlkB  flie  while, 
The  trayteresse  false,  and  full  of  gile. 
That  al  behoteth,  and  nothing  halte, 
Shd  gothe  upright,  and  yet  she  halte^ 
That  baggeth  foule,  and  loketh  fayre. 
The  dispitous  debonaire. 
That  scometh  many  a  creature. 
An  vdole  of  false  purtraiture 
Is  she,  for  she  woll  sone  wryen. 
She  is  the  monstres  heed  y  wryen. 
As  filth  over  ystrowed  wiUi  floures. 
Her  mpet  worship  and  her  floures 
To  1  ven,  for  that  is  her  nature. 
Without  faith,  lawe,  or  mesure, 
She  false  is,  and  ever  lausfaing 
With  one  eye,  and  that  oUier  weping. 
That  is  brought  upi^she  Betjd  downe  : 
J  liken  her  to  tlHGJcorpiownfi^ 
ThatlTa  lUsTflatteHng  he^ 
For  with  his  head  he  maketh  feest. 
But  all  amid  his  flatering, 
y  With  his  taile  he  will  sting 
^  And  envenim,  and  so  will  she  : 
She  is  the  envious  Charite, 
T|iat  is  aye  false,  and  semeth  wele, 
So  turaeth  she  her  false  whole 
About,  for  it  is  nothing  stable. 
Now  by  the  fire,  now  at  table. 
Full  many  one  hath  she  thus  yblent. 
She  is  play  of  enchauntment. 
That  seemeth  one,  and  is  not  so, 
The  false  thefe,  what  hath  she  do, 
Trowest  thou  1  bv  our  Lord,  I  will  thee  lay  } 
At  the  chesse  with  me  she  gan  to  play. 
With  her  false  draughtes  full  divers 
She  stale  on  me,  and  toke  my  fers, 
And  whan  I  sawe  my  fers  away, 
Alas,  I  couth  no  longer  play. 
But  laid,  *<  Farewell  sweet  ywis, 
And  &rewell  all  that  ever  there  ia : " 
Therewith  Fortune  said,  «Checke  here," 
And  mate  in  the  mid  point  of  the  checkere^ 
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With  a  panne  errant,  alas. 
Full  craftier  to  pUy  she 
Than  A  thai  us,  that  nuule  the  game 
First  of  the  cheaee,  so  was  his  name : 
Bat  God  wolde  I  had  ones  or  twise, 
Yconde,  and  know  the  jeoperdise. 
That  coude  the  Greke  Pythagona, 
I  shulde  have  plaide  the  bet  at  ches^ 
And  kept  my  fera  the  bet  thereby, 
And  though  whereto,  for  trewlj, 
I  hold  that  wiaha  not  woitha  a  stri^ 
It  had  be  never  the  bet  for  me. 
For  fortope  ean  so  miuiy  a  ^lC!» 
There  be  but  few  can  berbegUe*.^ 
And  eke  she  m  Qie  lasee  to  blame, 
lS.y  selfe  I  wolde  have  do  the  same. 
Before  God,  had  I  been  as  she, 
She  ought  the  more  excused  be, 
For  this  I  say  yet  more  thereto, 
Had  I  be  God,  and  might  have  do^ 
My  will,  whan  she  my  fers  caught, 
I  wold  have  drawe  the  same  draught: 
For  also  wise,  God  give  me  reste, 
I  dare  well  swere,  she  toke  the  best. 
But  through  that  draught  I  have  lome 
My  bliase,  alas,  that  I  was  borne  I 
For  evermore,  1  trowe  trewly. 
For  all  my  will,  my  lust  wholly 
Is  turned,  but  ye,  what  to  done. 
By  our  Lorde  it  is  to  die  sone  : 
For  nothing  I  leave  it  nought. 
But  live  and  die,  right  in  this  thought. 
For  there  n'is  planet  in  firmament, 
Ne  in  a}Te  ne  in  erth  none  element. 
That  they  ne  yeve  me  a  yeft  echone. 
Of  weping  whan  I  am  alone  : 
For  whan  that  I  advise  me  Wele, 
Aud  bethinke  me  everydele. 
How  that  there  lietli  in  rekening, 
III  ray  sorrow  for  nothing. 
And  how  there  liveth  no  gladneeoe 
May  glad  me  of  my  distresse, 
And  how  I  have  lost  sufiisaunce, 
And  thereto  I  have  no  pleasauncc, 
Than  may  I  say,  I  have  right  nought ; 
And  whan  al  this  falleth  in  my  thought, 
Alas,  than  am  I  overcome. 
For  that  is  done,  is  not  to  come  ; 

I  have  more  sorrow  than  Tantale.*' 

And  I  herde  him  tell  this  tale 
Thus  pitously,  as  I  you  tell, 
Unneth  might  I  lenger  dwell  : 

I I  did  mine  herte  so  much  wo. 

**  A  good  sir,"  (quod  1)  *<  say  nat  so, 
Have  some  pitie  on  your  nature, 
^  Tliat  fourmed  you  to  creature, 
^   Hemembreth  you  of  Socrates, 
For  he  counted  not  three  strees 
Of  nought  that  Fortune  coude  do." 
«  No,"  (quod  he)  « I  can  not  so." 
**  Why,  good  sir,  yes  parde,"  (quod  I) 
"  Ne  say  not  so  for  truely, 
Though  ye  had  lost  the  feerses  twelve 
And  ye  for  sorrow  murdred  your  selve, 
Ye  should  be  dampned  in  this  cas. 
By  as  good  right  as  Medea  was. 
That  slouzh  her  children  for  Jason, 
\nd  Phyllis  also  for  Demophon 
King  her  selfe,  so  welaway, 
For  he  had  broke  his  tcrme  day 


To  come  to  her:  another  nge 

Had  Dido,  the  queue  eke  of  Cartage^ 

That  alongh  her  selfe  for  Enaaa 

Was  fidae,  which  a  foole  aha  was : 

And  Ecqao  died  for  Nardanu 

ITolde  nat  love  her,  and  right  thus  ^ 

Hath  many  another  folly  done^ 

And  for  IXdida  died  Sampaone, 

That  alough  himselfe  with  a  follere^ 

But  there  is  no  man  alive  here 

Would  for  hir  fera  make  this  wa** 

**  Why  so  r  (quod  he)  "  it  is  not  ao, 
Thou  wotest  full  little  what  thou  msiwrt, 
I  have  lost  more  than  then  weneat :" 
"  How  may  that  be"  (quod  I) 
**  Good  sir,  tell  me  all  holy. 
In  what  wise,  how,  why  and  wherefore 
That  ye  have  thus  your  bliase  lore  1" 

^  Blithely,"  (quod  he)  *<  come  sit  dean, 
I  tell  thee  upon  a  oonditioun, 
TBal~lho^sfastt  holy  WItKTIl  thr  wit 
Doe  thine  entent  to  hearken  it." 

<<  Yes  sir :  "~*<  Swere  thy  trouth  thereto^ 
Gbidly  do,  than  hold  here  to." 
**  I  shall  right  blithely,  so  God  ma  okts^ 
Holy  with  all  the  wit  I  have. 
Here  you  as  well  as  I  can  :" 
^  A  goddes  halfe,"  (quod  he)  and  began 

**  Sir,"  (quod  he)  «  sith  first  I  eootti 
Have  any  manner  wit  fro  youth. 
Or  kindly  understanding. 
To  comprehend  in  any  thing 
What  I«ove  was,  in  mine  owne  wity 
Dredelesse  I  have  ever  yet 
Be  tributarie,  and  yeve  rent 
To  Love  holy,  with  good  entent. 
And  through  plensaunce  become  his  thrm!!^ 
With  good  will,  body,  herte,  and  all. 
All  this  I  put  in  his  servage, 
As  to  my  lord,  and  did  homage, 
And  full  devoutly  I  praide  him  tho. 
He  should  beset  mine  herte  so. 
That  it  pleasaunce  to  him  were, 
And  worship  to  my  lady  dere. 

*<  And  this  was  long,  and  many  a  yera 
(Ere  that  mine  herte  was  set  o  where) 
Tliat  I  did  thus,  and  n'ist  why, 
I  trowe  it  came  me  kindely, 
Paraunter  I  was  thereto  most  able^ 
As  a  white  wall,  or  a  table. 
For  it  is  ready  to  catch  and  take 
All  ttiat  men  will  therein  make, 
Whether  so  men  will  portrey  or  paint. 
Be  the  werkes  never  so  queint. 

^  And  thilke  time  I  fared  right  so, 
I  was  able  to  have  learned  tho, 
And  to  have  conde  as  well  or  better 
Pai-aunter  either  art  or  letter. 
But  for  love  came  first  in  my  thoughtj 
Therefore  I  forgate  it  naught, 
I  chees  love  to  my  first  crs^ 
Therefore  it  is  with  me  laft. 
For  why,  I  tooke  it  of  so  yong  age. 
That  malice  had  my  courage  ; 
Not  that  time  turned  to  nothing. 
Through  too  mokell  knowledging. 
For  that  time  youth  my  maistresse 
Governed  me  in  idlencsse, 
For  it  was  in  my  first  youth, 
And  tho  full  little  ^ood  I  couth. 
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For  all  my  werkes  were  flitting 

That  time,  and  all  my  thought  Yarying, 

All  were  to  me  yliche  good, 

That  knew  I  tho,  but  thus  it  stood. 

**  It  happed  that  I  came  on  a  dny 
Into  a  place,  tliere  that  I  sey 
Truly,  the  fairest  companie 
Of  ladies,  that  ercr  man  with  eio 
Had  seene  togither  in  o  place. 
Shall  I  clepe  it  hap  either  grace. 
That  brought  me  there  1  not  but  Fortune, 
That  is  to  lien  full  commune,  r 

The  false  tratieresaejenrerse.  ') 

God  would  I  cottid  clepe  lier  werse,  ; 

For  now  she  woreheth  me  full  wo. 
And  I  woll  tell  soone  why  so. 

**  Amonge  these  ladies  thus  cchone, 
Sooth  to  saine,  I  saw  one 
That  was  like  none  of  the  rout. 
For  I  dare  swere,  without  dout, 
Tliat  as  the  summers  Sunne  bright 
Is  fairer,  derer,  and  hath  more  light 
Than  any  other  phwet  in  Heven, 
The  Moone,  or  the  sterres  seven. 
For  all  the  world  so  had  she 
Surmounten  hem  all  of  beaute. 
Of  manor,  and  of  comlinesse. 
Of  stature,  and  of  well  set  gladnesse. 
Of  goodly  heed,  and  so  wel  be»«^. 
Shortly  what  shall  I  more  sey  !^ 
By  God  and  by  his  halowes  twelve. 
It  was  my  swete,  right  all  her  selvc, 
She  had  so  stedfast  couulenauiiae. 
So  noble  porte,  and  maintenaunce  : 
And  Love,  that  well  harde  my  bone,  itdf 
Had  espied  me  thus  sone. 
That  she  full  soone  in  my  thought, 
As  helpe  me  God,  so  was  I  nought 
So  sodainly,  tliat  I  ne  toke 
No  maner  counsaile,  but  at  her  loke, 
And  at  mine  herte,  for  why  her  eyen 
So  gladly  I  trowe  mine  herte  seyne. 
That  purely  tho,  mine  owne  thought, 
Said,  it  were  better  serve  her  for  nought, 
Than  with  another  to  be  wele. 
And  it  was  soth^  f^T  every  dele, 
I  will  anone  right  tefltliee  why. 

**  I  sawe  her  daunce  so  comely, 
Carol  and  sing  so  swetely. 
Laugh,  and  play  so  womanly. 
And  looke  so  debonairly. 
So  goodly  speke  and  so  freendly. 
That  certes  I  trowe  that  evermon>, 
Nas  sene  so  blisfull  a  tresorc : 
For  every  hecr  on  her  heed, 
Sothe  to  say,  it  was  not  reed, 
Ne  neither  yelowe  ne  browne  it  rmy*, 
Me  thought  most  like  gold  it  was. 
And  whicli  eyen  my  lady  had, 
Dcbonaire,  good,  glad,  and  sad, 
Simple^  of  good  mokel,  not  to  wide. 
Thereto  her  loke  nas  not  aside, 
Ne  overlf^l^art,  but  beset  so  wele. 
It  drew<e  and  tooke  up  everydele 
All  that  on  her  gan  behold/ 
Her  eyen  semed  anone  she  wold 
Have  mercy,  folly  wenden  so. 
But  it  was  never  the  rather  di\ 
It  nas  no  counterfetci  tilings 
It  was  her  owne  ptiro  l>king, 
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That  tlie  goddesse,  dame  Nature, 
Had  made  hem  open  by  measure, 
And  close,  for  were  she  never  so  ghM^j 
Her  looking  was  not  folish  sprad, 
Ne  wildely,  though  Umt  she  pUid, 
But  ever  me  thought,  her  eyen  said^ 
By  God  my  wrath  is  al  foryeve. 
Therewith  her  list  so  well  to  live, 
That  dulnesso  was  of  her  adrad. 
She  n*as  to  sobre  ne  to  glad. 
In  all  things  more  measure. 
Had  never  I  trowe  creature. 
But  many  one  with  her  loke  she  herte^ 
And  that  sate  her  full  litel  at  herte : 
For  she  knew  nothing  of  hir  thought, 
But  whether  she  knew,  or  knew  it  nought, 
Algate  slie  ne  rought  of  hem  a  stree^ 
To  get  her  love  no  nere  n'as  he 
That  woned  at  home,  than  he  in  Inde^ 
The  formest  was  alway  behinde  ; 
But  good  folke  over  all  other. 
She  loved  as  man  may  his  brother. 
Of  which  love  she  was  wonder  large^  ^ 

In  skilfull  places  that  here  charge :  . 

But  which  a  visage  had  she  thereto, 
Alas,  my  herte  is  wonder  wo, 
That  I  ne  can  discriven  it ; 
Mo  lacketh  both  English  and  wit, 
For  to  undo  it  at  the  full; 
And  eke  my  spiritcs  bene  so  dull 
^  So  great  a  thing  for  to  devise; 
I  have  not  wit  that  can  snfiSse 
To  comprehend  her  beauty  f' 
But  thus  much  I  dare  sain,  that  she 
Was  white,  rody,  fresh,  and  lifely  hewed. 
And  every  day  her  beaute  newed,' 
And  nigh  her  face  was  alderbest; 
For  cei*tes  Nature  had  soch  lest 
To  make  tliat  (aire,  Uiat  truly  she 
Wa>  bei^  chiefe  patron  of  beaute. 
And  chiefe  ensample  of  all  her  werke 
And  monster:  for  be  it  never  so  derke, 
Me  tHmketh  I  see  her  ever  mo^* 
And  yet  more  over,  though  all  tho 
That  ever  lived  were  now  a  lire, 
Ne  would  have  found  to  discrive 
In  all  her  face  a  wicked  sisne, 
For  it  was  sad,  simple,  and  boiigne. 
<<  And  soch  a  goodly  swete  speech. 
Had  that  swete,  my  lives  leech. 
So  frondcly,  and  so  well  ygrounded 
Upon  all  reason,  so  well  yfounded, 
And  so  tretable  to  all  gooid. 
That  I  dare  swere  well  by  the  rood, 
Of  eloquence  was  never  fonde 
So  sweto  a  souning  faconde, 
Ne  trewer  tonged,  ne  scorned  lasse, 
Ne  bet  coude  healc,  that  by  the  masse, 
I  durst  sweare  though  the  pope  it  songc, 
That  there  was  never  yet  through  her  totige^ 
Man  no  woman  greatly  harmid. 
As  for  her,  was  all  harme  hid : 
Ne  lasse  flattering  in  her  worde^ 
That  purely  her  simple  recorde. 
Was  found  as  trowe  as  any  bond. 
Or  trouth  of  any  mans  bond. 
—  **  Ne  chide  she  eould  never  a  dele, 

^  That  knoweth  all  the  world  ful  wele. 

^3ut  such  a  fairenesse  of  a  necke, 
Had  that  swete,  that  bone  nor  breeke 
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Nas  there  none  seen  that  rois-eatte, 

It  was  white,  smoth,  streight,  and  pore  flatte. 

Without  hole  or  canel  bone, 

And  by  seming,  she  had  none. 

*^  Her  throte,  as  I  have  now  memoire, 
Semed  as  a  round  toure  of  yvoire. 
Of  good  greatnesse,  and  not  to  grete; 
And  faire  white  she  hete^^«; 
That  was  my  ladies  name  right. 
She  was  tliereto  faire  and  bright. 
She  had  net  her  name  wrong, 
Right  faire  shoulders,  and  body  long 
She  had,  and  armes  ever  lithy 
Fattish,  fleshy,  nat  great  therewith. 
Right  white  hands,  and  nailes  rede, 
Round  brestes,  and  of  good  brede 
Her  lippes  were,  a  streight  ^tte  backe, 
I  knew  on  her  none  other  lacke. 
That  all  her  limmes  n'ere  pure  sewing. 
In  as  ferre  as  I  had  knowing  ; 
Thereto  she  could  so  well  play 
What  that  her  list,  that  I  dare  say 
That  was  like  to  torch  bright. 
That  every  man  may  take  of  light 
Ynough,  and  it  hath  never  the  lesse 
Of  maner  and  of  comelinesse. 

*<  Right  so  farde  my  lady  dere, 
For  evexy  wight  of  her  mauere 
Mought  catche  ynough,  if  that  he  wold 
If  he  had  eyen  her  to  behold. 
For  I  dare  sweare  well,  if  that  she 
Had  amonff  tenne  thousand  be, 
She  wolde  have  be  at  the  beste, 
A  chefe  myrrour  of  all  the  feste, 
Though  they  had  stonde  in  a  rowc, 
To  mens  eyen,  tliat  could  have  know^(.^ 
For  where  so  men  bad  plaide  or  wakod^ 
Me  thought  the  felowsliip  as  naked 
Without  her,  that  I  saw  ones, 
As  a  crowne  without  stones, 
Trewly,  she  was  to  mine  eye. 
The  solein  fenix  ef  Arable, 
For  there  liveth  never  but  one, 
Ne  such  as  she  ne  know  I  none : 
To  speake  of  goodnesse,  trewly  she 
Had  as  moch  debonairte 
As  ever  had  Hester  in  the  Bible, 
And  more,  if  more  were  possible) 
And  soth  to  sayne,  therewithall 
She  had  a  witte  so  genei-all, 
So  whole  enclined  to  all  good, 
That  al  her  witte  was  settc^by  the  rood, 
Without  malice  upon  gladnesse^^,' 
And  thereto  I  sawe  never  yet  a  lesse 
Harmefull  than  she  was  in  doyng, 
I  say  not  that  she  ne  had  knowyng 
What  harme  was,  or  els  she 
Had  coulde  no  good,  so  thinketh  me^;.) 
And  trewly,  for  to  speake  of  trouth, 
But  she  iiad  had,  it  had  be  routh  ; 
Thereof  she  had  so  moch  her  dele, 
And  I  dare  saine,  and  swere  it  wele. 
That  Trouth  himselfe,  over  al  and  al. 
Had  chose  his  maner  principal! 
In  her,  that  was  his  resting  place^f.) 
Thereto  she  had  the  most  grace. 
To  have  stedfast  perse verau  nee. 
And  easy  attempre  govemaunce. 
That  ever  ITknew,  gr  wist  yet. 
So  pure  sufiraunt  was  her  wit^ 


And  reason  gladly  she  understood. 
It  folowed  wel,  she  coulde  good, 

•She  used  gladly  to  do  wele, 
These  were  her  maners  every  dele. 

^  Therewith  she  loved  so  wel  right, 
She  wrong  do  would  to  no  wight. 
No  wight  might  do  her  no  shMne, 
She  loved  so  wel  her  own  name. 

*<  Her  lust  to  hold  no  wight  in  bond,         p 
Ne  be  thou  siker,  she  wold  not  fond.  * 

To  holde  no  wight  in  balaunoe, 
By  halfe  word  ne  by  countenannoe; 
iBut  if  men  wold  upon  her  lye^ 
Ne  sonde  men  into  Walakie, 
To  Pruise,  and  to  Tartarie, 
To  Alisaundrie,  ne  into  Tnrkie, 
And  bidde  him  fast,  anone  that  he 
Go  hoodlesse  into  tlie  drie  see,  T     q 

And  come  home  by  the  QmnmMre. 

<'  And  sir,  be  now  riglit"ware^  ^ 
That  I  may  of  you  here  aaine^ 
Worship,  or  that  ye  come  againc. 

'<  She  ne  used  no  soch  knackes  smale. 
But  therfore  that  I  tell  my  tale. 
Right  on  this  same  I  have  said. 
Was  wholly  all  my  love  laid. 
For  oertes  she  was  that  sweta  wife. 
My  suffisaunce,  my  lust,  my  life, 
Mine  hope,  mine  heale,  and  all  blcaoc. 
My  worlds  welfare,  and  my  goddeaae. 
And  I  wholy  hers,  and  every  dele.** 

*^  By  our  Lorde,**  (qnod  1)  "  I  trowe  yon  welc^ 
Hardly,  your  love  was  wel  beset, 
I  n'ot  how  it  might  have  do  bet." 

**  Bet,  ne  not  so  wel,"  (quod  he) 
*  I  trowe  sir,"  (quod  I)  «*  parde.*^ 

"  Nay,  leve  it  well :  ** — **  Sir,  so  du  I, 
I  leve  you  wel,  that  trewly 
You  thought  that  she  was  the  best. 
And  to  behold  the  alderfairest, 
Who  so  had  loked  her  with  your  eyen.** 

'*  With  mine  1  nay,  all  that  her  seyeu. 
Said  and  swore  it  was  so^ 
And  though  they  ne  had,  I  would  tho 
Have  loved  best  my  lady  free. 
Though  I  had  had  al  the  beaute 
That  ever  had  Alcibiades, 
And  al  the  strength  of  Hercules, 
And  thereto  had  the  worth  inosse 
Of  Alisaunder,  and  all  the  richesse 
That  ever  was  in  Babiloine, 
In  Cartage,  or  in  Macedoine, 
Or  in  Rome,  or  in  Ninive, 
And  thereto  also  hardy  be 
As  was  Hector,  so  have  I  joy. 
That  Achilles  slough  at  Troy, 
(And  tlierefjpre  was  he  slayne  also 
In  a  temple,  for  both  two 
Were  slaine,  he  and  Antilegius, 
And  so  saitii  Dares  Frijnus 
For  love  of  Polixena), 
Or  ben  as  wise  as  Alinerva, 
I  would  ever,  without  drede. 
Have  loved  her,  for  I  must  nede. 

"  Nede  1  Nay,  trewly  I  gabbe  now. 
Nought  nede,  and  I  well  tellen  how. 
For  of  good  will  mine  lierte  it  wold. 
And  eke  to  love  her,  I  was  holde^ 
As  for  the  fa^Test  and  the  best. 
She  was  as  good,  so  have  I  rest, 
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As  ever  was  Penelope  of  Greece, 
Or  as  the  noble  wife  Lucrece, 
That  was  the  best,  he  telleth  tJius 
The  Roroaine,  Titus  Living 
She  was  as  good,  and  nothiufc  like, 
Though  hir  stories  be  autentike, 
Algate  she  was  as  trewe  as  she. 

**  But  wherefore  that  I  tell  tlicc  I 
Whan  I  first  my  lady  sey, 
I  was  right  yong,  soth  to  sey, 
And  full  great  need  I  liad  to  lerae, 
Whan  mine  herte  wolde  yeme, 
To  love  it  was  a  great  empnse. 
But  as  my  wit  wolde  best  sufllise. 
After  my  yong  childely  wit. 
Without  drede  I  beset  it. 
To  love  her  in  my  best  wise 
To  do  bier  worship  and  the  servise 
That  I  coude  tho,  by  my  tronth, 
Without  faining,  eyther  slouth, 
For  wonder  faine  I  wolde  her  see, 
So  mokell  it  amended  mee. 
That  whan  I  sawe  her  amorowe 
I  was  warished  of  all  my  sorowe 
Of  all  day  after,  till  it  were  eve. 
Me  thought  noUiing  might.me  greve. 
Were  my  sorowes  never  so  smert. 
And  yet  she  set  so  in  mine  herte, 
That  by  my  trouth,  I  n*old  nought 
For  all  this  world,  out  of  my  thought 
Leave  my  lady,  no  trewly." 

•*  Now,  by  my  trouth,  sir,"  (quod  I) 
'*  Me  thinketh  ye  have  such  a  chaunoe^ 
As  shrift,  without  repentaunce/' 

« I(spaBtftuaca,jia^:,fifi_l"  (quod  he) 
"  ShuldI^no5r_regent  me 
Tolove^  nay  certes,  than  were  I  well 
Worse  than  was  Achitofel), 
Or  Antenor,  so  have  I  joy. 
The  traitour  that  betrayed  Troy : 
Or  the  lalse  Gbtnellion, 
lie  that  purchased  the  trayson 
Of  Rouland  and  of  Olivere : 
Nay,  while  I  amjJiye  hsr^ 
I  ol  Ul  fioryei  ler  neyecmo." 

«  Now  good^Kir,"  (quod  I  tho) 
Ye  have  well  told  me  here  before. 
It  is  no  need  to  reherse  it  more, 
How  ye  saw  her  first,  and  where. 
Bat  would  ye  tell  me  the  manerey 
To  her  whieh  was  your  fii^i  speehe, 
TEerebTr'woiild  you  beseche. 
And  how  she  knew  first  your  thought, 
Whether  ye  loved  her  or  nought. 
And  telleUi  roe  eke,  what  ye  have  lore^ 
I  herde  you  tell  here  before. 
Ye  said,  <  thou  n'otest  what  thou  meanest, 
I  have  lost  more  than  thou  weenest : ' 
What  losse  is  that  1  **  (quod  I  tho) 
**  N'il  she  not  love  you,  is  it  so  ! 
Or  have  ye~ongfat  done  amis, 
ThafEfae-  liath  lef te  yuu,'  is  it  this  f 
For  Godd«  love  tell  me  all.*'    " 

«  Before  God,"  (quod  he)  «  and  I  shaU, 
I  say  right  as  I  have  said. 
On  her  was  all  my  love  laid, 
And  yet  she  n'ist  it  not  never  a  dele,* 
Not  longe  time,  leve  it  wele. 
For  by  ri^ht  siker,  I  durst  nought 
For  all  this  w  zrld  tell  her  my  thought, 
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Ne  I  wolde  have  trothed  her  trewiy. 
For  west  tliou  why,  she  was  lady 
Of  the  body  that  liad  the  herte. 
And  whoso  hath  that  may  not  asterte. 

<*  But  for  to  keepe  me  fro  ydlenesse, 
Trewiy  I  did  my  businesse 
To  miJce  sonees,  as  I  best  coude, 
And  oft  time  I  song  hem  loude. 
And  made  songes,  this  a  great  dele. 
Although  I  coude  nat  make  so  wele 
Songes,  ne  knew  the  arte  al. 
As  coude  Lamekes  son.  Tubal, 
That  found  out  first  the  arte  of  songe, 
For  as  lus  brothers  hammers  rouge, 
Upon  his  anvelt,  up  and  dowue. 
Thereof  he  toke  the  first  sowne. 

^  But  Grekes  saine  of .fiihagens. 
That  hfi  thfi  first  findir  *"m 
Of  the  arj^  Aurora  telleth  so. 
But  thereof  no  force  of  hem  two  : 
Algates  songes  thus  I  made, 
Of  my  feling,  mine  herte  to  glade  ; 
And  lo^  this  was  alther  first, 
I  n'ot  where  it  were  the  worst. 

^<  Lord,  it  maketh  mine  herte  lights 
Whan  I  thiuke  on  that  swete  wight. 
That  is  so  semely  one  to  se. 
And  wish  to  God  it  might  so  be 
That  she  wold  hold  me  for  her  knight. 
My  lady,  that  is  so  fayre  and  bright.' 

«  Now  have  I  told  thee,  s6th  to  say 
My  first  song :  upon  a  day,  *) 

^ betEongfit  me  what  wo 
And  sorowe  that  I  suffred  tho. 
For  her,  and  yet  she  wist  it  nought, 
Ne  tell  her  durst  I  not  my  thought : 
Alas,  thought  I,  I  can  no  rede. 
And  but  I  tell  her  I  am  but  dede. 
And  if  I  tel  her,  to  say  right  soth, 
I  am  adradde  she  woU  be  wroth, 
Alas,  what  shal  I  than  do ! 
In  this  debate  I  was  so  wo. 
Me  thought  mine  herte  brast  atwain. 
So  at  the  last,  sothe  for  to  saine, 
I  bethought  roe  that  Nature 
Ne  forroed  never  in  creature 
So  much  beauty,  trewiy. 
And  bounty  without  roerey. 

**  In  hope  of  that,  my  tale  I  tolde. 
With  sorowe,  as  that  1  never  sholde. 
For  nodes,  and  maugre  mine  heed 
I  must  have  tolde  her,  or  be  deed  : 
I  n'ot  well  how  that  I  began. 
Full  yvell  reherce  it  I  can. 
And  eke^  as  helpe  me  God  withall, 
I  trow  it  was  in  the  dismall. 
That  was  the  ten  woundes  of  Egipt, 
For  many  a  word  I  overskipt 
In  my  tale  for  pure  fere. 
Lest  my  wordes  mis-set  were. 
With  sorowfull  herte  and  woundes  dede. 
Soft  and  quaking  for  pure  drede. 
And  shame,  and  stinting  in  my  tale. 
For  ferde,  and  roine  hew  al  pale. 
Full  oft  I  wexte  both  pale  and  red. 
Bowing  to  her  I  hing  the  bed, 
I  durst  not  ones  loke  her  on. 
For  wit,  manner,  and  all  was  gone  ; 
I  said,  <  Mercy,'  and  no  moi'e, 
It  n'as  no  game,  it  sate  me  sore. 
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^  So  at  the  last,  aoth  to  saine. 
Whan  that  mine  herre  was  com  againe, 
To  tell  shortly  all  mjr  speech. 
With  hole  herte  I  gan  her  beseech 
That  she  wolde  be  my  lady  swete, 
And  swore,  and  hertely  gan  her  hete, 
Ever  to  be  stedfast  and  trewe. 
And  love  her  alway  freshly  newe, 
And  never  other  lady  have, 
And  all  her  worship  for  to  save, 
As  I  best  eonde,  I  swore  her  this, 
<  For  yours  is  all  that  ever  there  is. 
For  evermore,  mine  herte  swete. 
And  never  to  false  yon,  but  I  mete 
I  n'il,  as  wise  God  helpe  me  so.' 

^  And  whan  1  had  my  tale  ydo, 
Gh>d  wote,  she  acompted  not  a  stre 
Of  all  mv  tale,  so  thought  mc, 
To  tell  shortly  right  as  it  is, 
Trewly  her  answere  it  was  this, 
I  can  not  now  well  ooontrefete 
Her  wordes,  but  this  was  the  grete 
Of  her  answere^  sjie  said  nay 
All  ntteriy  i^AJiML^t  day  I 
The  sofow'T  sufi^redland  the  mti. 
That  trewly  Gaasandra  that  so 
Bewayled  the  destruction 
Of  Troy,  and  of  Illion, 
Had  never  such  sorow  as  I  tho  ; 
1  durst  no  more  say  thereto 
For  pure  feare,  but  stale  away. 
And  thus  I  lived  full  many  a  day, 
That  trewly,  I  had  no  neeid, 
Ferther  than  my  beddes  heed. 
Never  a  day  to  seche  sorrow, 
I  found  it  ready  every  morrow. 
For  wh^  I  loved  in  no  gere. 

<<  Soitbofell  another  yoM^— 
I  thought  ones  I  would  fonde, 
To  doe  her  know  and  understonde 
My  wo,  and  she  well  understood. 
That  I  ne  wilned  thing  but  good, 
And  worship,  and  to  keepe  her  name, 
Over  all  things,  and  drede  her  shame. 
And  was  so  busie  her  to  serve. 
And  pitie  were  that  I  should  sterve, 
Sith  that  1  wilned  no  harme  ywis. 

*<  So  whan  my  lady  knew  all  this. 
My  lady  yave  me  all  holy, 
The  noble  yeft  of  her  mercy. 
Saving  her  worriiip  by  all  ways, 
Dredelesse,  I  mene  none  otlier  >va}'8. 
And  therewith  ^e^yave  me  a  ring, 
1  trowe  it  was  the  first  thing. 
But  if  mine  herte  was  y  waxe 
Glad  that  it  is  no  need  to  ^xe. 

<*  As  helpe  roe  Gk)d,  1  was  as  bliva 
Raised,  as  fro  death  to  live, 


Of  all  happes  the  alderbest. 

The  gladdest  and  the  most  at  rest. 

For  truely  that  swete  wight, 

Whan  I  had  wrong,  and  she  the  right. 

She  would  alway  so  goodly 

Foryeve  me  so  debonairly, 

In  all  my  youth,  in  all  chaunce, 

Simfootre  in  faergoveriiaunce, 

TherewitE~8he  ^wkH  alway  aoHaLe, 

Our  Toy  was  ever  yliche  newe. 

Our  hertes  were  so  even  a  poire. 

That  never  n'as  that  one  contrarie 

To  that  other,  for  no  wo 

For  soth  yliche  they  suffred  tho. 

0  blisse,  and  eke  o  sorow  bothe, 
Yliche  they  were  both  glad  and  wrothe. 
All  was  us  one,  without  were. 

And  thus  we  lived  full  nuour  a  yere. 
So  well,  I  can  not  tell  how." 

«  Sir,"  (quod  I)  «  where  is  she  now  t" 
''Now  1"  (quod  he)  and  stinte  anone. 
Therewith  he  woxe  as  dedde  as  stono. 
And  sated,  ^  Alas,  tliat  I  was  bore  I 
That  was  the  losse,  that  herebefore 

1  tolde  thee  that  I  had  lome. 

^  Bethinke  thee  how  I  said  here  befome. 
Thou  woste  full  litle  what  thoo  menoat, 
I  have  loete  more  than  thou  wenest 

«  God  wote  alas,  right  tlutt  waa  die." 
*<  Alas  sir,  how,  what  may  that  be  f     [trouth/ 
.•*She  ia-dadde:''— «Nayr— «Ye8.  br  mj 
<<  Is  that  vour  losse  1  by  .God  it  is  routlie. 

And  with  that  worde  right  anone. 
They  gan  to  strake  forlli,  all  waa.  done 
For  tfiit  time,  the  hart  huntypg. 

"With  that  m%  thought  that  this  kyn^, 
Gan  homeward  for  to  ride 
Unto  a  place  was  there  beside. 
Which  was  from  us  but  a  lite, 
A  long  castell  with  walles  white. 
By  samct  Johan,  on  a  rich  hill. 
As  me  mette,  but  thus  it  fill. 

Right  thus  me  mette,  as  I  ypiiHeUy. 
That  in  the  otftell  there  was  \)^\\^  J 

As  it  had  smitte  houres  twelvej^ ^  ^    j 

Therewith  I  awoke  my  selve, 
And  found  me  lying  in  myl^edde. 
And  the  booke  that  1  had  redde. 
Of  Alcione  and  Seis  the  kyng. 
And  of  the  goddes  of  sleping, 
Yfound  it  in  mine  bond  full  even ; 
Thouffht  I,  this  is  so  queint  a  awevao. 
That  I  would  by  processe  of  tyme, 
Fonde  to  put  this  sweven  in  ryme. 
As  I  can  best,  and  that  anon. 
This  was  my  sweven,  now  it  is  dono. 
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In  this  booke  b  ihewed  how  the  deedes  of  all  men  and  women,  be  th^  good  or  InuI,  mo  oarrled  fay  report  to  poetorltle 
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God  toiime  us  vsert  dream  to  good, 

For  it  18  wouder  thing,  by  the  roo<iy 

To  my  wit,  what  cauMth  swevens 

Ou  the  morrow,  or  on  erens. 

And  why  die  effect  followeth  of  some, 

And  of  some  it  shal  never  come^ 

Why  tliat  it  is  an  avision, 

And  wh^  this  is  a  reyelation, 

Why  this  a  dreame,  why  that  a  swcven, 

And  not  to  every  man  liche  even  ; 

Why  this  a  fantome,  why  that  oracles  ; 

I  nx>t ;  but  whoso  of  these  miracles 

The  causes  know  bet  than  I, 

Define  he,  for  1  certainely 

No  can  hem  not,  ne  never  tliinko 

To  busie  my  wit  for  to  swinke 

To  know  of  hir  significations 

The  gendres^  ne  distinctions 

Of  the  times  of  hem,  ne  the  causes, 

Or  why  this  is  more  than  that  is. 

Or  yeve  folkos  complexions. 

Make  hem  dreame  of  reflections. 

Or  else  thus,  as  otlier  saine. 

For  the  great  feeblenesse  of  hir  brain. 

By  abstinence,  or  by  sicknesse. 

Prison,  strife,  or  great  distrease. 

Or  els  by  disordinannce. 

Or  natural  aecustomaunce. 

That  some  men  be  too  curious 

In  studio,  or  melancolious, 

Or  thus^  so  inly  full  of  drede. 

That  no  man  may  him  bote  rede. 

Or  els  that  devotion 

Of  some,  and  contemplation 

Causen  such  dreames  oft. 

Or  that  the  cruell  life  unsoft 

Of  hem  that  loves  leden. 

Oft  hopen  much  or  dreden. 

That  purely  hir  impressions 

Causen  hem  to  have  visioii% 

Or  if  n>irits  han  the  might 

To  make  folke  to  dreame  on  night. 

Or  if  the  soule  of  proper  kind 

Be  so  perfite  as  men  find, 

That  it  wote  what  is  to  come. 

And  that  he  wameth  all  and  soum 

Of  evcriehe  of  hir  aventures. 

By  avisions,  or  bv  figures. 

Bat  that  our  flesh  hath  no  might 

To  understand  it  aright. 

For  it  is  warned  too  dericely, 

But  why  the  cause  is,  not  wote  I. 

Well  worth  of  this  thing  clerkes 

That  trcaten  of  that  and  of  other  werkei^ 


For  I  of  none  opinion 
N'ill  as  now  make  mention. 
But  only  that  the  holy  rood 
Toume  us  every  dreame  to  good. 
For  never  sith  I  was  borne, 
Ne  no  man  els  me  befome, 
Mette,  I  trow  stediastly, 
So  wonderfuU  a  dreame  as  I. 

The  tenth  day  now  of  December, 
The  which,  as  I  can  remember, 
I  woll  you  tellen  everydele. 
But  at  my  beginning,  trusteth^wele^ 
I  woll  make  invocation. 
With  a  devout  special]  devotion. 
Unto  the  god  of  sleepe  anone. 
That  dwelleth  in  a  cave  of  stone, 
Upon  a  streame  that  eommeth  fro  Lcte, 
That  is  a  flood  of  Hell  unswete, 
Beside  a  fulke,  that  men  clepe  Cimerie, 
There  slepeth  aye  this  god  unmerie. 
With  his  slepie  thousand  sonnis. 
That  alway  to  sleepe  hir  wonne  is  ; 
And  to  this  god  that  I  of  rede. 
Pray  I,  that  he  woll  me  spede 
My  sweven  for  to  tell  aright. 
If  every  dreame  stand  in  his  mighty 
And  he  that  mover  is  of  all 
That  is  and  was,  and  ever  shall. 
So  give  hem  joy  that  it  here. 
Or  all  that  they  dreame  to  yere, 
And  for  to  stand  all  in  grace 
Of  hir  loves,  or  in  what  place 
That  hem  were  levest  for  to  stonde, 
And  shield  hem  from  povertie  and  slioude, 
And  from  every  unhappe  and  disease. 
And  send  hem  that  may  hem  please. 
That  taketh  well  and  scometh  nought, 
Ne  it  misdeme  in  hir  thought, 
Throuffh  malicious  entention, 
And  who  so  through  presumption, 
Or  hate,  or  soome,  or  througn  envie, 
Dispite,  or  jape,  or  fellonie, 
Misdemo  it,  pray  I  Jesus  good, 
Dreame  he  barefoot,  or  dreame  he  fdiood. 
That  every  harme  that  any  man 
Hath  had  sith  the  world  b^an. 
Befall  him  thereof,  or  he  sterve. 
And  graunt  that  he  may  it  deserve. 

Lo,  with  right  such  a  conclusion. 
As  had  of  his  avision 
Cresus,  that  was  king  of  Lide, 
That  high  upon  a  gibbet  dide. 
This  praier  shall  he  have  of  dmi^ 
I  am  no  heUA  vcv  tSbsianXn. 
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Now  herkcn,  as  I  hare  yoo  saied. 
What  that  I  mette  or  I  abraied. 
Of  December  the  tenth  day. 
Whan  it  was  night,  to  slepe  1  laj. 
Right  as  1  was  wont  to  doone. 
And  fell  asleepe  wonder  soone. 
As  he  that  was  weary  forgo 
On  pilgrimage  miles  two 
To  the  corpes  of  saint  Leonard, 
To  maken  lithe  that  erst  was  hard. 

Bat  as  I  slept,  me  mette  I  was 
Within  a  temple  ymade  of  glas. 
In  which  there  were  mo  images 
Of  gold,  standing  in  sundry  stages. 
In  mo  rich  tabernacles. 
And  with  perrie  mo  pinades, 
And  mo  curious  portraitures. 
And  queint  manner  of  figures 
Of  gold  worke  than  I  saw  ever. 

But  certainly  I  n'ist  never 
Where  that  it  was,  but  well  wist  I, 
It  was  of  Venus  redely 
This  temple,  for  in  portreiture 
I  saw  anon  right  her  figure 
Naked,  fleeting  in  a  see. 
And  also  on  her  head,  (Murde, 
Her  rose  garland  white  and  red, 
And  her  combe  to  kembe  her  bed. 
Her  doves,  and  dan  Copido, 
Her  blind  sonn^  and  Vnlcano, 
That  in  his  face  was  full  browne. 

But  as  I  romed  up  and  downe, 
I  found  that  on  the  wall  there  was 
Thus  written  on  a  table  of  bras. 

^  I  woll  now  sing,  if  that  I  can. 
The  armes,  and  also  the  roan. 
That  first  came  through  his  destinie 
Fogitife  fro  Troy  the  countrie. 
Into  Itaile,  with  full  much  pine. 
Unto  the  stronds  of  Lavine  : " 
And  tho  began  the  story  anone, 
As  I  shall  tellen  you  echone. 

First,  saw  I  the  destruction 
Of  Troy,  through  the  Greeke  Sinon, 
With  lus  false  untrue  forswearings, 
And  with  his  chere  and  his  lesingH 
Made  a  horse  brought  into  Troy, 
By  which  Troyans  lost  all  hir  joy. 

And  after  this  was  graved,  alas, 
How  I  lions  castle  assailed  was 
And  won,  and  king  Priamus  slaine, 
And  Politet  his  sonne  certaine, 
Dispitously  of  dan  Pirrus. 

And  next  that  saw  I  how  Venus, 
Whan  that  she  saw  the  castle  brend, 
Downe  from  Heaven  she  gan  discend. 
And  bad  her  sonne  Eneas  to  flee, 
And  how  he  fled,  and  how  that  he 
Escaped  was  from  all  the  prees. 
And  tooke  his  father,  old  Anchises, 
And  bare  him  on  his  backe  away. 
Crying  "  Alas,  and  welaway  !  '* ' 
The  which  Anclfises  in  his  hand 
Bare  tho  the  gods  of  the  land, 
Thilke  that  unbrenned  were. 

Than  saw  1  next  all  in  fere. 
How  Cruaa,  dan  Eneas  wife. 
Whom  that  he  loved  all  his  life. 
And  her  yong  sonne  lulo, 
And  eke  Ascanius  also, 


Fledden  eke  with  drerie  cher^ 
That  it  was  pitie  for  to  here^ 
And  in  a  forrest  as  they  went. 
At  a  toaming  of  a  went. 
How  Grosa  was  ylost,  abs  I 
That  rede  not  I,  how  that  it  was. 
How  he  her  aongfat,  and  how  her  ghoat 
Bad  him  flie  the  Greekes  host. 
And  said  he  most  into  Itaik^ 
As  was  his  destinie,  sauns  fiule. 
That  it  was  pitie  for  to  heare. 
Whan  her  nHrit  gan  appeare. 
The  words  that  she  to  him  sued. 
And  for  to  keepe  her  sonne  him  i^rmiad 

There  saw  I  graven  eke  how  be. 
His  father  eke,  and  his  meioe^ 
With  his  ships  gan  to  saile 
Toward  the  countrey  of  Itafle, 
As  streight  as  they  mighten  go. 

There  saw  1  eke  the  craeU  Jono, 
That  art  dan  Jnpiters  wife. 
That  hast  yhated  all  thy  life 
All  the  Troyan  blood, 
Ren  and  cry  as  th<Ni  were  wood 
On  Eolos,  the  god  of  winds. 
To  blowen  oat  of  all  kinds 
So  load,  that  he  should  drench 
Lord,  lady,  groome,  and  wench 
Of  all  the  Troyans  nation, 
With<Nit  any  of  hir  salvation. 

There  saw  I  such  tempest  arise. 
That  every  herte  might  agrise 
To  see  it  painted  on  the  wall. 

There  saw  I  eke  graven  withail 
Venus,  how  ye  my  lady  dere. 
Weeping  wiUi  full  wofull  diere, 
Praying  Jupiter  on  hie 
To  save  and  keepe  that  navie 
Of  that  Troyan  Eneas, 
Sitli  tluit  he  her  sonne  ^-as. 

There  saw  I  Joves  Venus  kisse. 
And  graunted  was  the  tempest  lisae. 

There  saw  I  how  the  tempest  stMit, 
And  how  with  all  pine  he  went. 
And  prively  tooke  a  rivage 
Into  the  countrey  of  Carthage, 
And  on  the  morow  how  that  he 
And  a  knight  that  height  Achate, 
Metten  with  Venus  that  day. 
Going  in  a  queint  array. 
As  she  had  be  an  huntereese. 
With  wind  blowing  upon  her  trease. 
And  how  Eneas  began  to  plaine. 
Whan  he  knew  her,  of  his  paine. 
And  how  his  ships  dreint  were. 
Or  els  ylost,  he  n^ist  where  ; 
How*  she  gan  him  comfort  tho. 
And  bade  him  to  Cartage  go» 
And  there  he  should  his  folke  fiuJ, 
That  in  the  sea  were  left  behind. 
And  shortly  of  this  thing  to  pace. 
She  made  Eneas  so  in  grace 
Of  Dido,  queene  of  that  countre. 
That  shortly  for  to  tellen,  she 
Became  his  love,  and  let  him  do 
All  that  wedding  longeth  to. 
What  should  I  speake  it  more  quaiDt, 
Or  paine  me  my  words  to  paint  I 
To  speake  of  love,  it  woll  not  be, 
I  cannot  of  that  fkculte : 
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And  eke  to  tellen  of  the  manero 
How  they  first  aequainted  were, 
It  were  a  long  prooesse  to  tell. 
And  oyer  long  for  you  to  dwell. 

There  saw  I  grave,  how  Eneas 
Told  to  Dido  evorv  eaas, 
That  bun  was  tidde  upon  the  see. 

And  eft  graven  was  how  that  she 
Made  of  him  shortly  at  a  word, 
Her  life,  her  love,  her  lust,  her  lord, 
And  did  to  him  all  reverence, 
And  laid  on  him  all  the  dispeuce. 
That  any  woman  might  do, 
Weninff  it  had  all  be  so. 
As  he  her  swore,  and  hereby  domed 
That  he  was  good,  for  he  such  seemed. 

Alas,  what  harme  doth  apparence. 
Whan  it  is  false  in  existence  ! 
^  For  he  to  her  a  traitour  was. 

Wherefore  she  slow  her  selfe^  alas  ! 

Lo,  how  a  woman  doth  amis 
To  love  him  that  unknowen  is. 
For  by  Christ,  lo,  thus  it  fareth. 
It  is  not  all  gold  that  elareth, 
For  also  brouke  I  well  mine  head. 
There  may  be  under  goodlihead 
Covered  many  a  shreud  vice. 
Therefore,  be  no  wight  so  nice 
To  take  a  love  onely  for  chore, 
Or  speech,  or  for  friendly  manere. 
For  this  shall  every  woman  find. 
That  some  man  of  his  pure  kind 
WoU  shewen  outward  the  fairest, 
Till  he  have  caught  that  what  him  lest, 
And  than  woU  he  causes  find. 
And  swere  how  she  is  unkind. 
Or  false,  or  privie,  or  double  was. 
All  this  say  I  by  Eneas 
And  Dido,  and  her  nice  lest. 
That  loved  all  to  soone  a  guest ; 
Wherefore,  I  woll  8ay  o  proverbs. 
That  he  that  fully  knoweth  the  herbe, 
May  safely  lay  it  to  his  eie, 
Withonten  drede  this  is  no  lie. 

But  let  us  speake  of  Eneas, 
How  he  betraied  her,  alas. 
And  left  her  full  unkindly. 

So  whan  she  saw  all  utterly. 
That  he  would  her  of  trouth  faile. 
And  wenden  from  her  into  Itaile, 
She  gan  to  wrine  her  handes  two. 

*<  Alas,**  (quod  she)  **  that  me  is  wo  I 
Alas,  is  every  man  thus  true, 
That  every  yere  woll  have  a  new. 
If  it  so  long  time  endure. 
Or  els  three  paraventure. 
And  thus  of  one  he  woll  havo  fame 
In  magnifying  of  his  owne  name. 
Another  for  friendship  sayeth  he. 
And  yet  there  shall  tlie  third  be. 
That  is  taken  for  delite, 
Lo,  or  els  for  singular  profite  : " 
In  such  words  gan  compUine 
Dido  of  her  great  paine. 
As  me  roette  dreaming  readily, 
None  other  authour  alledge  woll  I. 

**  Alas,"  ( quod  she)  **  my  sweet  hart*. 
Have  pitie  on  my  sorrowes  smart, 
And  slee  me  not,  go  not  away 

«0  wofuU  Dido,  weUway  1** 


(Qaod  she)  unto  her  selfc  tho  ; 
**  O  Eneas,  what  woll  ye  do  t 
O  that  your  love  ne  your  bond. 
That  ye  swore  with  your  right  bond, 
Ne  my  eruell  death  "  (quod  she) 
*<  May  hold  you  still  here  with  me  ! 

*'  O,  have  ye  of  my  death  no  pite  1 
Ywis  mine  owne  deare  herte  ye 
•''now  full  well  that  never  yet, 
AS  farre  as  ever  I  had  wit, 
Agilt  you  in  thought  ne  in  dede. 

**  O,  have  ye  men  such  ffoodliliedo 
In  speech,  and  never  a  dele  of  trouth  I 
Alas,  that  ever  had  routli 
Any  woman  on  a  false  man  ! 

"  Now  I  see  well,  and  tell  can. 
We  wretched  women  can  no  art, 
For  certaine,  for  the  more  part ; 
Thus  we  been  served  everiohone  ; 
How  sore  that  ye  men  can  grone. 
Anon,  as  we  have  you  received. 
Certainly  we  been  deceived. 
For  though  your  love  last  a  season. 
Wait  upon  ue  conclusion. 
And  eke  how  ye  determine. 
And  for  the  more  part  define, 
O  welaway,  tlutt  I  was  borne  I 
For  through  you  my  name  is  lorne. 
And  mine  actes  redde  and  song 
Over  all  this  land  in  every  tong. 

^  O  wicked  Fame  !  for  there  n*is 
Nothing  so  swift  lo,  as  she  is, 

0  sooth  is,  every  thing  is  wist, 
Though  it  be  coverde  with  the  mist, 
CUce  uiough  I  might  duren  over. 
That  I  have  done  recover  I  never. 
That  it  ne  shall  be  said,  alas, 

1  shamed  was  through  Eneas, 
And  that  I  shall  thus  iudged  be  : 

*^  *  Lo,  right  as  she  hath  done,  now  fht 
Woll  done  eftsoones  hardely,* 
Thus  say  the  people  prively." 
But  tliat  is  done,  n'is  not  to  done, 
But  all  her  complaint  ne  her  mono 
Certaine  availeth  her  not  a  stre, 
And  whan  she  wist  soothly  he 
Was  forth  into  his  ship  agone, 
She  into  chamber  went  anone, 
And  called  on  her  suster  Anne, 
And  gan  her  to  compUine  than. 
And  said,  that  she  cause  was 
That  she  first  loved  him,  alas. 
And  first  counsailed  her  thereto 
But  what,  whan  this  was  said  and  d<^ 
She  rofte  her  selven  to  the  herte. 
And  deide  through  the  wounds  pmarl  : 
But  all  the  manner  how  she  deide 
And  all  the  words  how  she  seide, 
Who  so  to  know  it  hath  purpose. 
Rede  Virgile  in  Eneidos, 
Or  the  Pistols  of  Ovide, 
What  that  she  wrote  or  that  she  dide, 
And  nere  it  too  lon£  to  eiidite. 
By  God,  I  would  it liere  write. 
But  welaway,  the  harme  and  routh 
That  hath  betide  for  imeh  nntrouth. 
As  men  may  oft  in  bookes  rede. 
And  all  day  scene  it  yet  in  dede. 
That  for  to  thinken  it  tene  in. 

Lo,  Ikmoplion,  duke  of  Atlienia, 
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How  he  forswore  him  falsely^ 
And  Hraied  Phillis  wickedly. 
That  kings  doughter  was  of  Thrace, 
And  falsely  gan  his  tearme  pace, 
And  whan  she  wist  that  he  was  hhc. 
She  hong  her  selfe  right  by  the  haU>, 
For  he  had  done  her  such  untroutli, 
Lo,  was  not  this  a  wo  and  ronth  ? 
Eke,  looke,  how  false  and  rcehelcs 
Was  to  Briseida  Achilles, 
And  Paris  to  Oenone, 
And  Jason  to  Hipsiphile, 
And  eft  Jason  to  Medea, 
And  Hercules  to  Dianhra, 
For  he  left  her  for  lolee, 
That  made  him  take  his  death,  iiarde. 

How  false  was  eke  Theseus, 
That  as  the  storie  telleth  us, 
How  he  betraied  Adriane, 
The  dcYill  be  his  soules  banc, 
For  had  he  laughed  or  yloured. 
He  must  have  been  all  devoured, 
If  Adriane  ne  liad  be. 
And,  for  she  hnd  of  him  pite, 
She  made  him  fro  the  death  escape. 
And  he  made  her  a  full  false  jape. 
For  after  this  within  a  whiles 
He  left  her  sleeping  in  an  isle, 
Desart  alone  right  in  the  see, 
And  stale  away,  and  let  her  bee. 
And  tooke  hir  sustor  Phedra  tho 
With  him  and  gan  to  ship  go^ 
And  yet  he  liad  swome  to  lieiv, 
On  all  that  erer  ho  could  swcn*. 
That  so  she  saved  liim  his  life, 
He  would  taken  her  to  his  wife, 
For  she  desired  nothing  els. 
In  certaine,  as  the  booke  us  tels. 

But  for  to  excuse  this  Eneas 
FuUiche  of  all  his  great  trespas, 
The  booke  saith,  sauns  fails, 
The  gods  bad  him  go  to  Itaile^ 
And  leaven  AfTrtckes  regioun 
And  (aire  Dido  and  her  toun. 
Tho  saw  I  grave  how  to  1  tails 
Dan  Eneas  gan  for  to  saile, 
And  how  the  tempest  all  began, 
And  how  he  lost  his  stci'esman, 
Which  that  the  sterne,  or  he  tooUc  kcopc, 
Smote  over  the  bord  as  he  sleejic. 

And  also  saugh  I  how  Sibilc 
And  Eneas  beside  an  isle, 
To  Hell  went  for  to  see 
His  father  Anchises  the  free. 
And  how  he  there  found  Palinurus, 
And  also  Dido,  and  Deiphcbus, 
And  everiche  tourmeiit  eke  in  Hell 
Saw  he,  which  long  is  for  to  tell. 
Which  paines  who  so  list  to  know, 
He  must  rede  many  a  row 
In  Vcrgile  or  in  CUudian, 
Or  Dante,  that  it  tellen  can. 

Tho  saw  1  eke,  all  the  aiivaile 
That  Eneas  had  made  in  Itaile, 
And  with  king  Latin  his  treato, 
And  all  tho  battailes  tliat  he 
Was  at  himselfe  and  his  knightR, 
Or  ho  had  all  ywoune  his  rights. 
And  how  he  Turnus  reft  his  life, 
And  wan  Lavinia  to  his  wife. 


And  all  the  marrelloua  signals 

Of  the  gods  celestials. 

How  maugre  Juno,  Eneas, 

For  all  her  sleight  and  her  oompas, 

Acheved  all  his  aventure^ 

For  Jupiter  tooke  on  him  core. 

At  the  prayer  of  Venua^ 

Which  I  pray  alway  save  us. 

And  us  aye  of  our  sorrowes  lislit. 

Whan  I  had  scene  aU  this  sight 
In  this  noblo  temple  thus, 
•"  Hey,  lord,"  tliought  I, « that  madest  t». 
Yet  saw  I  never  such  noblene 
Of  images,  nor  such  richcese 
As  I  see  graven  in  this  ehoreh. 
But  nought  woto  I  who  did  hem  worch, 
Ne  where  I  am,  ne  in  what  eountive. 
But  now  will  I  out  gone  and  see 
Right  at  the  wicket  if  I  can 
Scene  ought  where  sterring  any  nwu. 
That  may  me  tellen  where  I  am.** 

Whan  I  out  of  the  dore  came^ 
I  fast  about  me  beheld. 
Than  saw  I  but  a  large  6eld, 
As  farre  as  ever  I  might  see^ 
Without  toune,  house,  or  tree^ 
Or  bush,  or  grasse,  or  eared  land. 
For  all  Uie  field  was  but  of  sand. 
As  small  as  men  may  see  at  eye 
In  the  desart  of  Lybye, 
Ne  no  manner  creature. 
That  is  yformed  by  nature, 
Ne  saw  I,  me  to  rede  or  wisse  : 
**  O  Christ,"  thought  I,  <*  that  aix>  in  biisPb, 
From  fiantome  and  illusion 
Me  save,"  and  with  devotion 
Mine  eyen  to  the  Heaven  I  cast, 
Tho  was  I  ware,  lo,  at  the  last. 
That  fast  by  the  Sunne  on  hye. 
As  kenne  might  I  with  mine  eye. 
Me  thought  I  saw  an  egle  sore. 
But  that  it  seemed  much  more 
Than  I  had  any  egle  ysein  ; 
This  is  as  sooth  as  death  certain. 
It  was  of  gold,  and  shone  so  brif;ht. 
That  never  saw  men  such  a  sight. 
But  if  the  Heaven  had  ywoune 
All  new  of  God  another  sonne. 
So  shone  the  egles  fethers  bright. 
And  somewhat  downward  gau  it  light. 
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Now  hearken  every  manner  man 
That  English  undei*8tand  cau. 
And  listeth  of  my  dreame  to  bore, 
For  nowe  at  erst  shall  ye  lore 
So  seiy  and  so  dredefull  a  vision, 
That  I  say  neither  Scipion, 
Ne  king  Nabugodonosore, 
Pharao,  Turnus,  ne  Alcanore, 
Ne  metten  such  a  dreame  as  thisi 
Now  fnire  blisfuU,  0  Cipria, 
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So  be  my  iaYoiir  at  this  timey 
That  ye  me  t'endite  and  rime 
Helpeth,  that  in  Pemaso  dwell 
Beside  Elicon  the  clere  well. 

O  thought,  that  wrote  all  that  I  met, 
And  in  the  tresorie  it  set 
Of  my  braine,  now  shall  men  see 
If  any  vertue  in  thee  bee. 
To  tell  all  my  dreame  aright ; 
Now  kithe  tny  engine  and  thy  might ! 

This  eele  of  which  1  have  you  told, 
That  wi£  feathers  shone  all  of  gold, 
Which  that  so  high  gau  to  sore, 
I  gan  behold  more  and  more, 
To  seene  her  beauty  and  the  wonder 
But  nerer  was  that  dent  of  thunder, 
Ne  that  thing  that  men  call  soudre.  '^ 

That  smite  sometime  a  toure  to  poudre. 
And  in  his  swift  comming  brend^  ^ 

That  so  Bwitlie  gan  downward  disocud, 
As  this  foule,  whan  it  beheld 
That  I  a  roume  was  in  the  field. 
And  with  his  grim  pawes  strong. 
Within  his  sharpe  nailes  long, 
Me  fleyng  at  a  swappe  he  bent. 
And  with  his  sours  againe  up  went. 
Me  carying  in  his  clawes  starke. 
As  lightly  as  I  had  ben  a  larke. 
How  high  I  cannot  tellen  you, 
For  I  came  up  I  n*i8t  never  how, 
For  80  astonied  and  aswevcd 
Was  every  virtue  in  my  heved. 
What  with  his  som*s  and  my  dread. 
That  all  ro^  feeling  gan  to  dead. 
For  whyl  it  was  a  great  affray. 

Thus  I  long  in  his  cUwes  lay. 
Till  at  the  last  he  to  me  spake 
In  mans  voice,  and  said  "  Awake, 
And  be  not  agast  so  for  shame," 
And  called  me  tho  by  my  name. 
And,  for  I  should  better  abraid. 
Me  to  awake  thus  he  said. 
Right  in  the  same  voice  and  gtevin,  -/'***  - 
That  useth  one  that  I  can  ueviu,         ^^  »,-<'. 
And  with  th^  voice,  sooth  to  saiiie, 
My  mind  came  to  me  again. 
For  it  was  goodly  said  to  me. 
So  lias  it  never  wout  to  Ife  ; 
Aiitl,  here  withal,  I  gau  to  store. 
As  he  me  in  his  feet  here, 
Till  tliat  he  felt  that  I  had  heat. 
And  felt  eke  tho  mine  lierte  beat, 
And  tho  gan  he  me  to  disport, 
And  with  gentle  wordes  me  conifotr, 
And  Raid  twice,  *<  Saint  Mary, 
Thou  art  a  noyous  thing  to  cury. 
And  notliing  needeth  it,  pard<*,' 
For  also,  wise  God  belpe  me, 
As  thou  no  harme  shalt  liave  of  ilii8, 
«   And  this  case  that  betiddetli  thee  is 
For  thy  lore  and  for  thy  prow  ; 
Let  see,  darst  thou  looke  yet  now  ! 
Be  full  ensured  boldely, 
I  am  thy  friend  :"  and  therewith  I 
Gan  for  to  wonder  in  my  mind. 
0  G<h\,**  quod  I :  *<  that  inadest  all  kind. 
Shall  I  none  otherwise  die. 
Whether  Jove  will  me  stellifie. 
Or  what  thing  nuiy  this  signifief 
'(  «in  iioither  £nocko,nc  lldie^ 


Ne  Romulus,  ne  Ganimede^ 

That  were  bore  up,  as  men  redo^ 

To  Hearen  with  dan  Jupiter, 

And  made  the  gods  boteler  :** 

Lo,  thu  was  tho  my  fantasie. 

But  he  tliat  bare  gan  aspie 

That  I  so  thought,  and  said  this, 

**  Thou  deemeet  of  thy  selfe  amis. 

For  Jove  is  not  thereabout, 

I  dare  thee  put  full  out  of  doubt. 

To  nuke  of  the  yet  a  sterre. 

Out  ere  I  beare  thee  much  ferre, 

I  will  thee  tell  what  I  am. 

And  whidor  tliou  shalt,  and  why  I  came 

To  do  this,  so  that  thou  take 

Good  herte,  and  not  for  feare  quake." 

"  Gladly,"  quod  I  :  «» Now  well,"  quod  le  ; 

**  First,  I  that  in  my  feet  liave  the, 

Of  whom  thou  hast  feare  and  wonder, 

I  am  dwelling  with  the  god  of  thondcr, 
Which  men  callcn  Jupiter, 

That  doth  me  flien  full  oft  fer. 
To  do  all  his  commaundeinent. 
And  for  this  cause  he  hath  me  sent 
'i'o  thee :  herke  now  by  thy  troutli, 
Certaine  he  hath  of  tliee  routh, 
That  thou  hast  so  truely 
Ijong  served  ententifely 

I I  is  blind  nevew  Cupido^ 
And  faire  Venus  also. 
Without  guerdon  ever  yet. 
And  nathelesse  hast  set  thy  wit. 
Although  in  thy  head  full  little  is. 
To  make  bookes,  songs,  and  dities 
In  rime,  or  else  in  cadence. 

As  thou  best  canst,  in  reverence 
Of  Love,  and  of  his  servaunts  eke. 
That  have  his  service  sought  and  scke. 
And  painest  thee  to  praise  his  art. 
Although  thou  haddest  never  part. 
Wherefore  also,  God  me  blesse, 
Jovis  halt  it  great  humblesse. 
And  vertue  eke,  that  tliou  wilt  make 
A  night  full  oft  thine  head  to  ake^ 
In  thy  study  so  thoo  writest. 
And  evermore  of  Love  enditest. 
In  honour  of  him  and  praisingSy 
And  in  his  folkes  furtherings. 
And  in  hir  matter  all  devisest. 
And  not  him  ne  his  foike  dispisest, 
Although  thou  maist  go  in  the  dauiico 
Of  hem  that  him  list  not  avaunce  ; 
Wherefore,  as  I  said  ywis, 
Jupiter  cousidreth  well  this. 
And  also  beausire,  of  otlier  things. 
That  is,  thou  haste  no  tidings 
( >f  Loves  folks,  if  they  be  glade, 
Ne  of  nothing  else  that  God  made 
And  not  onely  fro  ferre  countrco 
Tliat  no  tidings  common  to  thee. 
Not  of  thy  very  neighbours, 
Tlutt  dwellen  almost  at  thy  dores. 
Thou  hearest  neither  that  ne  tliis, 
For  whan  tliy  labour  all  done  is, 
And  hast  made  all  thy  reckeniugn. 
In  stead  of  rpst  and  of  new  things. 
Thou  goest  home  to  thine  house  anone, 
And  also  dombe  as  a  stone 
Thoo  sittest  at  another  booke, 
TUl  fully  dased  is  thy  looke. 
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And  livest  thus  as  an  hermite. 

Although  thine  abstinence  b  lite, 

And  therfore  Jovis,  through  his  grace, 

Will  that  I  beare  thee  to  a  place 

Which  that  hight  the  House  of  Fame, 

And  to  do  the  sport  and  game 

In  some  recompensation 

Of  thy  labour  and  devoUon 

That  thou  hast  had,  lo,  caosdessc, 

To  god  Cupido  the  rechelesse  ; 

And  thus  this  god  through  his  nicritc 

Will  with  some  manner  thing  thee  quite. 

So  that  thou  wilt  be  of  good  chere, 

For  trust  well  that  thou  shalt  here, 

When  we  ben  commen  there  as  I  say, 

Mo  wonder  things  dare  I  lay. 

And  of  Loves  foTke  mo  tidings, 

Both  soothsawes  and  lenngs, 

And  mo  loves  new  begon. 

And  long  served  till  love  is  won, 

And  mo  lovers  casuelly, 

That  ben  betide,  no  man  wote  why. 

But  as  a  blind  man  starteth  an  hare. 

And  more  jolite  and  welfare^ 

While  they  find  love  of  stele. 

As  thinke  men,  and  over  all  wele. 

Mo  discords,  and  mo  jealousies. 

Mo  murmures,  and  mo  novelries, 

And  also  mo  dissimulations. 

And  eke  fained  reparations, 

And  mo  berdes  in  two  houres 

Without  rasour  or  sisours 

Ymade,  than  graines  be  of  sands. 

And  eke  mo  holding  in  mo  handsy 

Aud  also  mo  reiiovelauiices 

Of  old  forleten  acqueintaunces, 

Mo  love-daies,  and  mo  accords 

Than  on  instruments  ben  cords, 

And  eke  of  love  mo  exchaunges. 

Than  ever  corne  were  in  graunges, 

Unneth  maiest  thou  trowen  this,** 

Quod  he.    "  No,  so  helpc  me  God  as  wis," 

Quo<l  I.    "  Now  why  !  "  quod  he.    «  For  it 

Were  impossible  to  my  wit. 

Though  Fame  had  nil  the  pries 

In  all  a  realme  and  all  aspies, 

How  that  yet  he  should  heare  all  this, 

Or  they  espien  :" — **0  yes,  yes," 

Quod  he,  to  me,  **  that  can  I  preve 

By  reason,  worthy  for  to  leve. 

So  that  thou  give  thine  advertence 

To  understand  my  sentence. 

**  First  slialt  thou  here  where  hhc  dwelleth, 
Right  so  as  thine  owne  booke  telleth, 
Her  palais  staudeth,  as  I  shall  say, 
Right  even  amiddes  of  tlie  way 
Betweene  Heaven,  Earth,  and  see, 
That  whatsoever  in  all  these  three 
Is  spoken  in  prtve  or  apert. 
The  way  thereto  is  so  overt, 
And  stant  eke  in  so  just  a  place, 
That  every  sowne  mote  to  it  pace. 
Or  wlmt  so  commeth  from  any  tong. 
Be  rowned,  red,  or  song. 
Or  spoken  in  suertic  or  drede, 
Certaine  it  mote  thider  nede. 

**  Now  hearken  well,  for  why !  I  will 
Tellen  tliee  a  pro}>er  skill, 
And  a  worthy  demonstration 
In  mine  imagination* 


<*  Ueffray,  thon  wotest  well  Mt, 
That  every  kmdely  thing  that  is. 
Hath  a  kindely  stede  there  he 
Bfay  best  in  it  consenred  be^ 
Unto  which  place  every  thing. 
Through  his  kindely  endiningy 
Meveth  for  to  come  to. 
Whan  that  it  is  away  therefira^ 
As  thosy  lo,  how  thou  maist  al  day 
Take  any  thing  that  heavie  bee. 
As  stone  or  lead,  or  thing  of  w^ght. 
And  beare  it  never  so  hie  on  hc^t^ 
Let  go  thine  hand,  it  falleth  downe. 
Right  so  say  I  by  fire  or  sowne 
Or  smoke,  or  other  things  light, 
Alway  they  seeke  upward  on  heisfal^ 
Light  things  up,  and  downward  imaiipe. 
While  everich  of  hem  be  at  large. 
And  for  this  cause  thou  maist  well  see. 
That  every  river  unto  the  see 
Enclined  is  to  go  by  kind. 
And  by  these  ^les,  as  I  find. 
Have  fishes  dwelling  if  flood  and  see. 
And  trees  eke  on  the  earth  be  ; 
Thus  every  thing  by  his  reason 
Hath  his  own  proper  mansion. 
To  which  he  seeketh  to  repaune, 
There  as  it  should  nat  appaire. 

<*  Lo,  this  sentence  is  knowne  eouth 
Of  every  philosophers  mouth. 
As  Aristotle  and  dan  Platone, 
And  other  clerkes  many  one. 
And  to  confirme  my  rensoun. 
Thou  wost  well  that  s{ieecli  is  soun. 
Or  else  no  man  might  it  here. 
Now  hcrke  what  1  woU  thee  lere. 

"'  Sowne  is  not  but  eyre  ybroken. 
And  every  speech  that  is  spoken, 
Luud  or  prive,  foule  or  faire. 
In  his  substaunce  is  but  eyi-e. 
For  as  flame  is  but  lighted  smoke,^ 
Right  so  is  sowne  eyre  ybroke,  w 
But  this  may  be  in  many  wise. 
Of  which  I  will  thee  devise  ; 
As  sowne  commeth  of  pipe  or  bari^e 
For  whcii  a  pipe  is  blowen  sharpe, 
The  eyre  is  twist  with  violence, 
And  rent ;  lo,  this  is  my  sentence  : 
Eke,  whan  men  harpe  strings  smite, 
Wheder  it  be  much  or  lite, 
Lo,  with  a  stroke  the  eyre  it  breketh. 
And  right  so  breaketh  ;t  whan  men  speakcth. 
Thus,  wost  thou  well,  what  thing  is  speach. 
Now  henceforth,  I  will  thee  teach 
How  everich  speech,  voice,  or  soun,  ' 
Through  his  multiplicatiuun,  y 

Though  it  were  piped  of  a  mouse,       i 
Mote  needs  come  to  Blames  Houmb  ;    i 
I  prove  it  thus,  take  heed  now 
By  experience,  for  if  that  thou 
Threw  in  a  water  now,  a  stono. 
Well  wost  thou  it  will  make,  anune, 
A  little  roundell  as  a  circle, 
Paraventure  as  broad  as  a  covcrcle. 
And  right  anone,  thou  shalt  see  wele, 
That  whele  cercle  wil  cause  another  wheie, 
Aud  that  the  third,  and  so  forth  brother. 
Every  cercle  causing  other. 
Broader  than  himselfe  was. 
And  thus  from  roundell  to  compaa. 
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Ech  about  other  ^ing, 

Gauseth  of  others  stering 

And  multiplving  eTermo, 

Til  it  be  so  uure  so 

That  it  at  both  bnnkes  bee, 

Although  thou  may  it  not 

Above,  yet  gothe  it  alway  under, 

Though  thou  thinke  it  a  great  wonder, 

And  who  so  saith  of  trouth  I  vary. 

Bid  him  prove  the  contrary  ; 

And  right  thus  every  word  ywis. 

That  loud  or  privie  yspoken  is, 

Moveth  first  an  eyre  about. 

And  of  hu  moving,  out  of  dout. 

Another  eyre  anone  is  moved  ; 

As  I  have  of  the  water  proved, 

That  every  cerele  causeth  other. 

Right  so  of  eyre,  my  leve  brotlier  ; 

Evericfa  eyre  in  other  stereth 

More  and  more,  and  speech  up  beareth. 

Or  voice  of  noise,  won!  or  soun. 

Aye  through  multiplication. 

Till  it  be  at  the  House  of  Fame  ; 

Take  it  in  earnest  or  in  game, 

Now  have  I  told,  if  thou  have  mind, 

IIow  speech  or  sowne,  of  pure  kind 

Endined  is  upward  to  move  ; 

This  maiest  thou  fele  well  by  preve, 

And  that  same  stede  ywis. 

That  every  thing  endined  to  is, 

Hath  his  kindliche  stede. 

That  sheweth  it  without  drede, 

That  kindely  the  mansiouii 

Of  everich  speeche  of  every  soun, 

Be  it  either  foule  or  faire. 

Hath  his  kind  place  in  aire, 

And  sith  that  every  thin^  ywis. 

Out  of  his  kind  place  y  wis^ 

Moveth  thider  for  to  go. 

If  it  away  be  therefro. 

As  I  have  before  proved  thee. 

It  sheweth  every  soune,  pardo, 

Moveth  kindely  to  pace. 

As  up  into  bis  kind  phu^B  ; 

And  this  place  of  which  I  tell, 

There  as  Fame  list  to  dwell. 

It  sette  amiddes  of  these  three, 

Heaven,  Earth,  and  eke  the  si^e. 

As  most  conservatife  the  soua ; 

Than  ia  this  the  conclusion, 

That  every  speech  of  every  man. 

As  I  thee  tell  first  began, 

Moveth  up  on  height  to  pace 

Kindly  to  Fames  place. 

«  Tell  me  this  now  faithfully. 
Have  I  not  proved  thus  simply. 
Without  any  subtelte 
Of  speech,  or  great  prolixite 
Of  termes  of  philosophy, 
Of  figures  of  poetry. 
Or  colours  of  rhetortke  ! 
Perde,  it  ought  thee  to  like. 
For  hard  language,  and  hard  matere 
Is  ineombrous  for  to  here 
At  ones,  wost  thou  not  well  tliis  t" 
And  I  answered  and  said  **  Yea.** 

**  Ah,  all/'  quod  lie,  **  lo,  so  I  can, 
Leudly  unto  a  lead  man 
Speke,  and  shew  him  such  skilles^ 
Inai  he  roaj  shake  hem  by  ths  biUea^ 


So  palpable  they  sliouldcn  bo  ; 
But  tel  me  this  now  pray  I  tliee, 
How  thinketh  thee  my  Gonduaioun  f  *' 

**  A  good  persuasion," 
Quod  I,  *'  it  is,  and  lyke  to  be, 
Right  so  as  thou  hast  proved  me," 
'<  By  God,"  quod  he,  *«  and  as  I  leve. 
Thou  shalt  have  it  or  it  be  eve. 
Of  every  word  of  this  sentence, 
A  profe  by  experience. 
And  with  thine  eares  bearen  well 
Toppe  and  taile,  and  everidell, 
That  every  wox^  that  spoken  is, 
Commeth  into  Fames  House  ywis, 
As  I  have  said,  what  wilt  thou  more  \  ** 
And  with  this  word  upper  to  sore. 
He  began  and  said,  **  By  saint  Jame, 
Now  will  we  speaks  all  of  game. 
How  farest  thou  now  V  quod  he,  to  mo 
«  Wdl,"  quod  I.  «  Now  sec,"  quod  he, 
**  By  thy  trouth,  yond  adowne. 
Where  that  tliou  knowest  any  towne. 
Or  house,  or  any  other  thing. 
And  whan  thou  hast  of  ought  knowing. 
Look  that  thou  wame  me. 
And  I  anon  shall  tell  thee 
How  farre  that  thou  art  now  therefro." 

And  I  adowne  gan  to  loken  tho. 
And  beheld  fields  and  plaines. 
Now  hils,  and  now  mountaincs, 
Now  valeis,  and  now  forests. 
And  now  nniieth  great  beests. 
Now  rivers,  now  dtees, 
Now  townes,  now  great  trees, 
Now  shippes  sayling  in  the  see. 

But  thus  soone  in  a  while  hee. 
Was  fldwen  fro  the  ground  so  bye. 
That  all  the  world,  as  to  mine  eye. 
No  more  seemed  tlian  a  prickc, 
Or  else  was  the  eyre  so  Uiicke 
That  I  might  it  not  disceme : 
With  that  he  spake  to  me  so  yemc. 
And  said  :  **  Secst  tliou  anv  token. 
Or  ought  that  in  this  world  of  spoken  <  *' 

1  said  "Nay."— «  No  wonder  is," 
Quod  he,  **  for  never  halfe  so  bye  as  tliif, 
N|as  Alexander  of  Maoedon 
King,  ne  of  Rome  dan  Sdpion, 
That  saw  in  dreame  at  point  devise. 
Heaven  and  Earth,  Hell  and  Paradise, 
Ne  eke  the  wretch  Dedalus, 
Ne  his  childe  nice  Icharus, 
That  flewe  so  hie  tliat  the  hete 
His  wyngs  molte,  and  he  fell  wete 
In  midde  the  sea,  and  there  he  dreint. 
For  whonf  was  made  a  great  complaint. 

*'  Now  toume  upward,"  quod  he,  **  thy  face, 
And  behold  this  large  place. 
This  eyre,  but  looke  that  thou  ne  bee 
Adrad  of  hem  tliat  thou  shalt  see, 
For  in  this  regioun  certayne, 
Dwelleth  many  a  citexeine. 
Of  which  spealLeth  dan  Plato, 
These  ben  the  eyrislie  beeets,  Jo." 
And  tho  sawe  I  all  the  meniey 
Both  gone  and  also  flie. 

**  Lo,  quod  ha,  east  up  thyns  eye^ 
See  yondier  lo^  the  galaxie. 
The  whidi  men  depe  the  milky  way^ 
For  it  is  white :  and  soms^  paHayt 
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Callen  it  Watling  streete, 
That  ones  was  brent  with  the  hete, 
.When  the  Sannes  sonne  tlie  rede, 
That  hight  Phetoo,  would  lede 
Algate  his  fathers  cart,  and  gie. 

«  The  cart  horse  gan  well  a^ie^ 
That  he  coud  no  govemaunce. 
And  gan  for  to  leape  and  praonoe, 
And  beare  him  up,  and  now  doun, 
Till  he  saw  the  Scorpioun, 
Which  that  in  Heaven  a  signe  is  yet. 
And  he  for  fere  lost  his  wit 
Of  that,  and  let  the  reynes  gone 
Of  his  horse,  and  they  anone, 
Soon  up  to  mount  and  downe  discende. 
Till  both  eyre  and  Earth  brende. 
Till  Jupiter,  lo,  at  the  last. 
Him  slew  and  fro  the  carto  east. 

**  Lo,  is  it  not  a  great  mischaunce 
To  let  a  foole  hare  govemaunce 
Of  things  that  he  cannot  demaine  P 

And  with  his  word,  sothe  for  to  saiiie, 
He  gan  alway  upper  to  sore, 
And  gladded  me  than  more  and  more* 
So  faithfully  to  me  spake  he. 

Tho  ean  1  to  looke  under  me. 
And  beheld  the  eyrish  beests, 
Cloudes,  mistes,  and  tempests, 
Snowes,  hayles,  raynes,  and  windei^ 
And  than  gendring  in  hir  kindes, 
AH  the  way  through  which  I  came  ; 
«  O  God,"  quod  I,  « that  made  Adame, 
Moch  is  thy  might  and  nobles!" 

And  tho  thought  I  upon  Boece, 
That  writeth  a  thought  may  flie  so  hie 
With  fethers  of  philosophy 
To  passen  everich  element. 
And  when  he  hath  so  far  ywent. 
Than  may  be  seen  behind  his  backc, 
Cloude,  and  earth,  and  all  that  I  of  spake. 

Tho  gan  I  wexe  in  a  were. 
And  said,  *'  I  wote  well  I  am  here, 
Itut  whether  in  body  or  in  goost, 
I  n'ot  ywis,  but  God  thou  woost ;" 
For  more  clere  entenderaent, 
N*a8  me  never  yet  ysent ; 
And  than  thought  I  on  Marcian, 
And  eke  of  Anticlaudian, 
That  sothe  was  hir  descripcion 
Of  all  the  Heavens  region, 
As  far  as  that  I  saw  the  prevc. 
And,  therefore,  I  can  hem  leve. 

With  that  the  egle  gan  to  crie, 
"  Let  be,"  quod  he,  **  thy  fantasia, 
Wilt  thou  leame  of  sterres  ought ! " 

"  Nay  certainly,"  quod  I,  **  right  nought." 
«  And  why  !"  quod  he.    **  For  I  am  old." 
**  Or  els  would  1  thee  have  told," 
Q,uod  he,  **  the  sterres  names,  lo. 
And  all  the  Heavens  signs  to. 
And  which  they  be." — "  No  force,"  quod  I. 

"  Yes,  parde,**  quod  he,  **  west  thou  why  ? 
For  whan  thou  redest  poetry. 
How  the  goddes  can  stellify 
Birde,  fijie,  or  him,  or  her. 
As  the  ravin  and  other. 
Or  Ariones  harpe  fine. 
Castor,  Polexe,  or  Delphinc, 
Or  Athalantes  doughters  seven, 
llovt  all  these  are  set  in  Hoven, 


For  though  thou  have  hem  ofte  in  hand. 
Yet  n'ost  thou  nat  whero  they  stand." 

**  No  force,"  quod  I,  <*  it  is  no  need. 
As  well  I  leve,  so  God  me  speed. 
Hem  that  writen  of  this  matere. 
As  though  I  knew  hir  places  here. 
And  eke  they  semen  here  so  bri^t. 
It  should  shenden  all  my  sight. 
To  look  on  hem  : "— «  That  may  well  b^'» 
<^od  he^  and  so  forth  bare  he  me 
A  while,  and  tho  he  gan  to  cry, 
(That  never  herde  I  thing  so  hie) 
**  Hold  up  thy  thine  heed,  for  all  is  well. 
Saint  Julian,  lo,  bonne  hostell. 
See  here  the  House  of  Fame,  lo, 
Blayst  thou  not  here  that  I  do !" 

«  What !"  quod  I.    «*  The  great  aowne 
<^od  he,  ^  that  rombleth  up  and  downe 
In  Fames  House  full  of  tidmn. 
Both  of  fayre  speech  and  chidings. 
And  of  fiUse  and  sothe  eoropouned, 
Herken  well,  it  is  not  rowned. 
Herest  thou  not  the  great  swough  !** 
**  Yes,  perde,"  quod  I,  **  wel  ynoogh. 
^  And  what  sowne  is  it  like !"  quod  he. 

**  Parde,  lyke  the  beating  of  the  see," 
I  Quod  I,  '*  against  the  roches  bolow. 
Whan  tempests  done  her  shipnes  swolow. 
And  that  a  man  stand  out  of  doot^ 
A  myle  thens,  and  hero  it  route. 

^  Or  els  lyke  the  humbling 
After  the  clappe  of  a  thnndnng, 
When  Jovis  hath  the  eyre  ybete. 
But  it  doth  me  for  fcai*e  swete." 

**  Nay,  drede  thee  not  thereof,"  quod  he, 
^  It  is  nothing  that  will  hiten  thee. 
Thou  shalt  have  no  harme  truely." 

And  with  tliat  worde  both  he  and  I 
As  nigh  the  place  arrived  were. 
As  men  might  cast  with  a  spere, 
I  n'ist  how,  but  in  a  strete 
He  set  me  faire  on  my  feete. 
And  said,  ^  Walke  forth  a  pace 
And  telle  thine  adventure  and  case, 
That  thou  shalt  find^  in  Fames  place." 

"  Now,"  quod  I,  "  while  we  have  space 
To  spcake,  or  that  I  go  fro  thee. 
For  the  love  of  God  tell  me. 
In-  sothe,  that  I  will  of  thee  lore. 
If  this  noyse  that  I  hero 
Be  as  I  have  herde  thee  tell, 
Of  foike  that  done  in  eartli  dwell. 
And  commetli  hero  in  tlie  same  wise. 
As  I  thee  herd  or  this  devise, 
.\nd  that  here  lives  body  n*is 
In  all  that  house  that  yonder  is, 
That  maketh  all  this  loude  faro." 

«  No,"  quod  he,  "  by  saint  CUire, 
And  also  wisse  God  rede  nie, 
But  o  thing  I  will  wame  thee, 
Of  the  which  thou  wilt  have  wonder. 

**  Lo,  to  the  House  of  Fame  yonder. 
Thou  woste  how  commetli  every  speai-h, 
It  needcth  not  the  efte  to  teach, 
But  understand  now  right  well  this. 
When  any  speach  yeomen  is, 
Up  to  the  palais  anone  right. 
It  wexeth  like  the  same  wight. 
Which  that  the  wordc  in  earth  spaks^ 
Be  he  clothed  in  reed  or  bkkke, 
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And  liath  so  very  his  likenesse, 

Aud  spake  the  worde  that  thoa  wilt  gesse, 

That  it  the  same  body  be, 

Man  or  woman,  he,  or  slie. 

And  is  not  this  a  wonder  thing  t  '* 

**  Yes,"  quod  I  tho,  <*  by  Heaven  king: " 

And  with  this  worde,  <*  Farewell,'*  quod  he, 

"  And  here  will  I  abide  thee. 

And  Gk>d  of  Heaven  send  thee  grace 

Some  good  to  leame  in  this  place:" 

And  I  of  him  touke  leave  anone, 

And  gan  fortli  to  the  palais  gone. 
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Goo  of  science  and  of  liglit, 
Apollo,  through  thy  great  might, 
This  littell  last  booke  now  thou  gie. 
Now  that  I  will  for  mabtrie 
Here  art  potenciall  be  shewde. 
But  for  the  rime  is  light  and  lewde, 
Yet  make  it  somewhat  agreeable. 
Though  some  verse  fayle  in  a  sillable. 
And  that  I  do  no  diligence. 
To  shewe  crafte,  but  sentence. 
And  if  devine  vertue  thou 
Wilt  helpe  me  to  shewe  now, 
That  in  my  heed  ymarked  ii^ 
Lo,  that  is  for  to  meanen  this. 
The  House  of  Fame  for  to  discrive, 
Thou  shalt  see  me  go  as  blive 
Unto  the  next  Uurer  I  see. 
And  kisse  it,  for  it  is  thy  tree  ; 
Now  entre  in  my  brest,  anone  ! 

When  I  was  from  the  Eglo  gone, 
I  gan  behold  upon  this  place. 
And  ccrtaine,  or  I  further  passe, 
I  woll  you  all  the  shape  devise. 
Of  house  and  citee,  and  all  the  wise 
How  I  gan  to  thb  place  approche. 
That  stood  upon  so  hie  a  roclie, 
Ylier  standeth  none  in  Spaine  ; 
Hut  up  I  cUmbe  with  moch  payne. 
And  though  to  climbe  greved  mee. 
Yet  I  ententife  was  to  see, 
And  for  to  poren  wondre  low. 
If  I  coude  any  wise  vknow 
What  maner  stone  this  roche  was. 
For  it  was  like  a  limed  glas. 
But  that  it  shone  full  more  dere. 
But  of  what  cougeled  matcrc 
It  was,  I  n'iste  redely. 
But  at  the  last  espied  I, 
And  found  that  it  was  everydeley 
A  roche  of  yse  and  not  of  stele : 
Thought  I,  *<  By  saint  Thomas  of  Kenly 
This  were  a  feeble  foundement 
To  builden  on  a  pUoe  hie, 
He  ought  him  little  to  glorifie. 
That  hereon  bilte,  God  so  me  save." 

Tho  sawe  I  all  the  hall  ygrare 
With  famous  folkes  names  fele. 
That  had  been  in  moch  wele. 


And  hir  fames  wide  yblow. 
But  well  unneth  might  I  know 
Any  letters  for  to  rede 
Hir  names  by,  for,  out  of  drede, 
They  weren  almost  of  thawed  so. 
That  of  the  letters  one  or  two 
Were  molte  away  of  every  name. 
So  nnfamous  was  wexe  her  fume ; 
But  men  say,  what  may  ever  last  1 

Tho  gan  I  in  mine  herte  cast. 
That  they  were  molte  away  for  heate; 
And  not  away  with  stormes  beate, 
For  on  that  other  side  I  sey, 
Of  this  hill,  that  northward  ley. 
How  it  was  written  full  of  names 
Of  foike  that  had  afore  great  fames. 
Of  old  time,  and  vet  they  were 
As  fresh  as  men  had  written  hem  tliere 
The  self-day,  or  that  houre 
That  I  on  hem  gan  to  poure, 
But  well  I  wiste  what  it  made, 
It  was  conserved  with  the  shade, 
AU  the  writing  that  I  sie, 
Of  a  castell  tluit  so  stoode  on  hie. 
And  stoode  eke  in  so  cold  a  place 
That  heate  might  it  not  deface. 

Tho  gan  I  on  this  hill  to  gone. 
And  found  on  the  coppe  a  wone, 
That  all  tlie  men  that  been  on  live 
Ne  han  the  conning  to  discrive 
The  beante  of  that  ilke  place, 
Ne  ooud  caste  no  compace 
Soch  another  for  to  make. 
That  might  of  beauty  be  his  make, 
Ne  so  wonderly  y  wrought. 
That  it  astonieth  yet  my  thought, 
And  maketh  all  my  witte  to  swinke 
On  this  castell  for  to  thinke. 
So  that  the  great  beautie. 
The  caste,  crafte,  and  curioeitie, 
Ne  can  I  not  to  you  devise. 
My  witte  ne  may  me  not  suffise  ; 
But  nathelesee  all  the  substaunce 
I  have  yet  in  mv  remembraunce, 
For  why  t  me  thought,  by  saint  Gile^ 
All  was  of  stone  of  benle. 
Both  the  castell  and  the  tonre, 
And  eke  the  liall,  and  every  boure. 
Without  peeces  or  joynings. 
But  many  subtell  compaasings. 
As  babenries  and  pinnacles. 
Imageries  and  tabernacles, 
I  saw,  and  fuU  eke  of  windowes. 
As  flaJces  (alien  in  great  snowcK  ; 
And  eke  in  each  of  the  pinnacles 
Weren  sundry  habitadek 
In  which  stooden,  all  withouten. 
Full  the  Murtle  all  abouten. 
Of  ail  manner  of  minstrales, 
And  jestonrs,  that  tellen  tales 
Both  of  weepins  and  of  game  ; 
And  of  all  that longeth  unto  Fame 
There  heard  I  pUy  on  an  harpe, 
That  soiined  both  well  and  aharpe. 
Him  Orphens  full  craftely. 
And  on  this  side,  fast  by, 
Sat  the  harper  Orion, 
And  Gaeides  Chirion, 
And  othtr  harper*  man^  one, 
Ani  the  Briton  Glaakinon, 
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\nd  smale  harpers  with  hir  glees. 
Sate  under  hem  in  divers  sees, 
And  gone  on  hem  upward  to  gape. 
And  counterfeited  hero  as  an  ape. 
Or  as  craft  counterfeit  kind. 

Tho  saw  I  standen  hem  behind, 
A  farre  from  hem,  all  by  hemselvey 
Many  a  thousand  times  twelre. 
That  made  loud  minstralcies, 
In  comemuse  and  shalmies, 
And  many  another  pipe^ 
That  eraftely  began  to  pipe, 
Both  in  douced  and  in  rede,  / 

That  ben  at  feasts  with  the  brede,      C  *- '  <^  ' 
And  many  a  floyte  and  litliughome. 
And  pipes  made  of  greene  come^ 
As  have  these  little  neerd  gromes. 
That  keepen  beastes  in  the  bromes. 

There  saw  I  than  dan  Citherns, 
And  of  Athenes  dan  Proserus, 
And  Mercia  that  lost  her  skinne. 
Both  In  face,  body,  and  chinne^ 
For  that  she  would  enrien,  lo, 
Topipen  bette  than  Apollo. 

Tnere  saw  I  eke  famous  old  and  ycng, 
Pipers  of  all  the  Dutch  tong, 
To  leame  love  daunces,  springs, 
Reyes,  and  the  straunge  things. 

Thio  saw  I  in  another  place, 
Standing  in  a  large  space 
Of  hem  that  roaken  bloody  soun. 
In  trumpe  heme,  and  clanoun, 
For  in  fight  and  bloodsheddings 
Is  used  gladly  clarionings. 

There  heard  I  trumpe  Messenus, 
Of  whom  that  speaketli  Yergilius. 

There  heard  I  Joab  trumpe  also, 
Theodomas,  and  other  mo, 
And  all  tliat  used  clarion. 
In  Casteloigne  and  Aragou, 
That  in  hir  times  famous  were. 
To  leamen  saw  I  truropen  there 

There  saw  I  sit  in  other  sees. 
Playing  upon  other  sundry  glee. 
Which  that  I  cannot  neven, 
Mo  than  Bterres  ben  in  Heven, 
Of  which  I  n*ill  as  now  not  rime. 
For  ease  of  you,  and  losse  of  time  : 
For  time  ylost,  this  know  ye, 
l)y  no  way  may  recovered  be. 

There  saw  1  playinjj  jogeloui"S, 
Magiciens,  and  tragetours, 
And  phetonisses,  clianncresses, 
Old  witches,  sorceresses. 
That  usen  exorsisations, 
And  eke  subfumigations, 
And  clerkes  eke,  which  conno  well 
All  this  magike  naturell, 
That  ci*aftely  doe  hir  entents 
To  maken  in  certaine  ascendents. 
Images,  lo,  through  which  magike 
To  maken  a  man  ben  hole  or  sike. 

There  saw  I  the  queene  Medea, 
And  Circes  eke,  and  Calipsea. 

There  saw  I  Hermes  Ballenus, 
Limote,  and  eke  Simon  Magus. 

There  saw  I,  and  knew  by  name. 
That  by  such  art  done  men  have  fame. 

There  saw  I  Coll  Tragetour 
Upon  a  table  of  sicamour 


Play  an  uncouth  thing  to  tell, 
I  saw  him  carry  a  wind-mell 
Under  a  walnote  shale. 

What  should  I  make  lenger  tale  ! 
Of  all  the  people  that  I  sey, 
I  could  not  tell  till  domisdey. 

Whan  I  liad  all  this  folke  beliold. 
And  found  me  loose  and  not  hold, 
And  I  amused  a  long  while 
Upon  tills  wall  of  berile, 
That  shone  lighter  than  a  glaa 
And  made  well  more  than  it  was. 
As  kinde  thing  of  fame  is. 
And  than  anone,  after  this, 
I  gan  forth  romen  till  I  fonde 
The  castell  yate  on  my  right  honde. 
Which  so  well  corven  was. 
That  never  such  another  n*as. 
And  yet  it  was  by  aventore 
Ywrought  by  great  and  subtill  cure  ; 
It  needeth  not  yon  more  to  telleu 
To  make  you  too  long  dwelleu 
Of  these  yates  florishings, 
Ne  of  compaoes,  ne  of  karvings, 
Ne  how  the  hacking  in  masonries. 
As  corbettes,  and  imageries^ 

But  Lord,  so  laire  it  was  to  shewc. 
For  it  was  all  with  gold  behewe  ; 
But  in  I  went,  and  that  anone. 
There  met  I  crying  niany  one, 
<<  A  Urges,  a  larges,  hold  up  well ! 
God  save  Uie  lady  of  this  peU, 
Our  owne  gen  till  lady  Fame, 
And  hem  that  willen  to  have  a  name 
Of  us  !"  thus  heard  I  crien  all. 
And  fast  commen  out  of  the  hall. 
And  shoke  nobles  and  starlings. 
And  crowned  were  as  kings. 
With  crownes  wrought  full  of  losinge^ 
And  many  ribans,  and  many  fringes 
Wore  on  hir  clothes  truely. 

Tho  at  the  last,  espied  I 
That  pursevauntes  and  heraudes. 
That  crien  riche  folkes  laudes. 
It  weren,  all  and  every  man 
Of  hew,  as  I  you  tell  can, 
Had  on  him  throwe  a  vesture 
Which  men  clepe  a  coate  armure, 
Embroudred  wonderly  riche, 
As  though  they  were  not  yliche. 
But  nought  will  I,  so  mote  I  thrive-. 
Be  about  to  discrive 
All  these  armes  that  there  weren. 
That  they  thus  on  hir  coates  weren, 
For  to  me  were  impossible. 
Men  might  make  of  hem  a  bible. 
Twenty  foote  thicke  as  I  trowe. 
For  certahi  who  so  coud  know. 
Might  there  all  the  armes  seen 
Of  famous  folke  that  had  been 
In  AfTrike,  Europe,  and  Asie, 
Sith  first  began  chevalrie. 

Lo,  how  should  I  now  tell  all  this  I 
Ne  of  the  hall,  eke  what  need  is 
To  tellen  you  that  every  wall 
Of  it,  and  rofe  and  flore  with  all, 
Was  plated  halfe  a  foote  thicke 
Of  golde,  and  that  n'as  not  wicko, 
But  for  to  prove  in  all  wise, 
As  fine  as  ducket  in  Venise, 
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Of  which  to  lite  all  in  my  pouche  is, 

And  they  were  set  as  thicke  of  ouches 

Fine,  of  the  finest  stones  faire, 

That  men  reden  in  the  lapidaire, 

Or  as  grasses  growen  in  a  mede, 

But  it  were  all  to  long  to  rede 

The  names,  and  therefore  I  pace, 

But  in  this  lustie  and  riche  place, 

That  Fames  hall  called  was, 

Full  moch  prees  of  folke  there  n*asy 

Ne  crouding,  for  to  moch  prees, 

But  all  on  hie  above  a  dees, 

Satte  in  a  see  imperiall, 

That  made  was  of  rubie  royall, 

Which  tliat  a  carbuncle  is  ycallcd, 

I  sawe  perpetually  ystalled, 

A  feminine  creature. 

That  never  formed  by  nature 

Was  such  another  thing  I  saie  : 

For  alderfirst,  soth  to  saie. 

Me  thought  that  she  was  so  lite. 

That  the  length  of  a  cubite, 

Was  longer  than  she  seemed  be^ 

But  thus  soone  in  a  while  ehe. 

Her  self  tho  wonderly  streight, 

That  with  her  feet  she  th*erthe  reight, 

And  with  her  hedde  she  touched  Heaven.^ 

There  as  shineth  the  sterres  seven, 

And  thereto  yet,  as  to  my  wit, 

I  saw  a  great  wonder  yet. 

Upon  her  eyen  to  behold, 

But  certainly  I  hem  never  told. 

For  as  fele  eyen  had  she. 

As  fethers  upon  foules  be, 

Or  weren  on  the  beasts  foure, 

That  Goddes  trone  can  honour. 

As  writeth  John  in  the  Apocalips, 

Her  heer  that  was  oundie  and  crips^ 

As  burned  gold  it  shone  to  see. 

And  sothe  to  tellen,  also  shee 
Had  also  fele  up  standing  eares. 
And  tonges^  as  on  beast  been  heares, 
And  on  her  feete  woxen  saw  I, 
Partriche  winges  redily. 

But  Lord  the  perrie  and  the  richesse 
I  saw  sitting  on  the  goddesse. 
And  the  heavenly  melodie 
Of  senses  full  of  armonie 
I  heard  about  her  trone  ysong. 
That  all  the  palais  wall  ronff, 
So  song  the  mighty  Muse,  ime 
That  cleped  is  Caliope, 
And  her  seven  sisteme  eke. 
That  in  hir  faces  seemen  meke. 
And  evermore  eternally 
They  song  of  Fame,  tho  heard  I, 
**  Heried  be  thou  and  thy  name, 
Goddes  of  renoun  and  of  Fame  V* 

Tho  was  I  ware  at  the  last. 
As  I  mine  eyen  gan  up  cast. 
That  this  ilke  noble  queene. 
On  her  shoulders  gan  sustene 
Both  the  armes  and  the  name 
V  Of  tho  that  had  large  fame, 
Alisander,  and  Hercules, 
That  with  a  sherte  his  life  did  lese, 
And  thus  found  I  sitting  this  goddesse^ 
In  noble  honour  and  richesse. 
Of  which  i  stinte  a  while  now. 
Other  thing  to  tellen  you 


Tho  saw  I  stande  on  thotlier  sidsy 
Streight  doune  to  the  doores  wide. 
From  the  deb  many  a  pillere 
Of  metall,  that  shone  not  full  clere. 
But  though  ther  were  of  no  richesse. 
Yet  were  they  made  fur  great  noblesse, 
And  in  hem  great  sentence. 
And  folke  of  hie  and  digne  i*everencey 
Of  which  to  tell  will  I  fonde. 

Upon  a  piller  sawe  I  stonde^ 
Alderfirst  there  I  sie. 
Upon  a  piller  stonde  on  hie, 
That  was  of  lede  and  of  iron  fine, 
I-iim  of  the  secte  Saturnine, 
The  Ebraike  Josephus  the  old, 
That  of  Jewes  gestes  told. 
And  he  bare  on  his  shulders  hie 
The  fiune  up  of  the  Jewrie, . 
And  by  him  stoden  other  seven. 
Wise  and  worthy  for  to  neven. 
To  helpen  him  beare  up  the  charge^ 
It  was  so  heavy  and  so  large. 
And  for  they  written  of  battailei^ 
As  well  as  of  other  marvayles. 
Therefore  was  lo,  this  pillere, 
Of  which  I  vou  tell  here. 
Of  leade  and  iron  both  ywiB, 
For  iron  Martes  metall  is, 
Which  that  god  is  of  battaiie, 
And  the  leade  withouten  faile. 
Is  lo,  the  metall  of  Satume^ 
That  hath  full  large  whole  to  tume. 
To  stand  forth  on  either  rowe 
Of  hem,  which  I  could  knowe. 
Though  I  by  order  hem  not  tell. 
To  make  you  to  long  to  dwell. 

These,  of  which  I  gan  rede. 
There  saw  I  stand,  out  of  drede. 
Upon  an  iron  piller  strong, 
That  painted  was  all  endlong 
With  tigres  blood  in  every  place, 
The  Thohison  that  height  Stace, 
That  bare  of  Thebes  up  the  name 
Upon  his  shoulders,  and  the  fame 
Abo  of  cruell  Achilles, 
And  by  him  stode,  wiUiouten  lees. 
Full  wonder  hie  upon  a  piller 
Of  iron,  he  the  creat  Omer, 
And  with  him  &re8  and  IHtus 
Before,  and  eke  he  LoUins, 
And  Guide  eke  the  Colempnis, 
And  English  Galfride  eke  ywis. 
And  ech  of  these,  as  I  have  joy. 
Was  busie  to  beare  up  Troy, 
So  heavy  thereof  was  the  fame. 
That  for  to  beare  it  was  no  game, 
But  yet  I  gan  full  well  espie, 
Betwene  hem  was  a  little  envie^ 
One  said  that  Omer  made  lies, 
Feyning  in  hb  poetries. 
And  was  to  the  Greekes  favourable, 
Therefore  held  he  it  but  fable. 

Tho  saw  I  stand  on  a  pillere. 
That  was  of  tinned  iron  clere. 
The  Latino  poete  Yirgilc, 
That  hath  bore  up  a  long  whiie 
The  fame  of  pius  Eneas. 

And  next  him  on  a  piller  was. 
Of  copper,  Venus*  clerke,  Ovido,  >-^^ 
That  hath  sowen  wondrous  wide 
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The  great  god  of  loves  fame, 

And  tliere  he  bare  up  well  his  name. 

Upon  this  piiler  aUo  hie, 

As  I  might  see  it  with  mine  eye  : 

For  why  this  hall  whereof  I  rede, 

Was  woke  on  height,  length  and  brede. 

Well  more  by  a  thousand  deale 

Than  it  was  erst,  that  saw  1  weale. 

Tho  saw  I  on  a  piiler  by, 
Of  iron  wrought  full  stemely. 
The  great  poet  dan  Lucan, 
That  on  his  shoulders  bare  up  tlutn. 
As  hie  as  that  I  might  see. 
The  fame  of  Julius  and  Pompcc, 
And  by  him  stoden  all  these  clcrkes^ 
Tluit  write  of  Romes  mighty  werkee. 
That  if  I  would  hir  names  tell. 
All  to  long  must  I  dwell. 

And  next  him  on  a  piiler  stood. 
Of  sulphure,  liche  as  he  were  wood, 
Dan  Cflaudian,  sothe  for  to  tell 
That  bare  up  all  the  fame  of  Hell, 
Of  Pluto,  and  of  Proserpine, 
That  queene  b  of  the  derke  piiio. 
What  should  I  more  tell  of  this  1 
The  hall  was  all  full,  ywis. 
Of  hem  that  written  old  jestes. 
As  been  on  trees  rokes  nesteii. 
But  it  a  full  confuse  mattere 
Were  all  these  jestes  for  to  here. 
That  they  of  write,  and  how  they  hight. 
,  But  while  that  I  beheld  this  sight, 
;  I  herde  a  noise  approchen  blire, 
-  That  fareth  as  bees  done  in  an  hive, 
.  A^enst  hir  time  of  out  flying, 
.  Right  soeh  a  maner  murmuring, 
'  For  all  the  world  it  seemed  mce. 
Tho  gan  I  looke  about  and  see, 
That  there  come  entring  into  the  hall 
A  right  great  company  withall, 
And  that  of  sondry  regions. 
Of  all  kind  of  condicions. 
That  dwell  in  yearth  under  the  Moone, 
Poore  and  riche  ;  and  all  so  soone 
As  they  were  come  into  the  hall, 
They  gan  on  knees  doune  to  fall. 
Before  this  ilke  noble  queene. 
And  said,  <*  Graunt  us  lady  sheene, 
Echo  of  us  of  thy  grace  a  bone," 
And  some  of  hem  she  graunted  sone. 
And  some  she  warned  well  and  faire, 
And  some  she  graunted  the  contrairt; 
Of  hir  asking  utterly  : 

J'  But  this  I  say  you  truely, 
What  her  grace  was,  I  n'ist. 
For  of  these  folke  full  well  I  wist, 
They  had  good  fame  eche  deserved, 
•  Although  they  were  divershr  served, 
'  Right  as  her  sister,  dame  Fortune, 
(  Is  wont  to  serve  in  commune. 
Now  herken  how  she  gan  to  pay 
Hem  that  gan  her  of  grace  pray. 
And  yet,  lo,  all  this  companie 
Saiden  soth,  and  not  a  lie. 

**  Madame,"  sayd  they,  "  we  bee 
Folke  that  here  besechen  thee. 
That  thou  graunt  us  now  good  fame. 
And  let  our  workes  have  good  name. 
In  full  reooropensacioun 
Of  good  worke,  give  us  good  renoun.*' 


*  I  wame  it  yon,**  quod  she,  '<aiioiie« 
Ye  ffet  of  me  mod  lame  none. 
By  God,  and  uerefore  go  your  way.** 

**  Alas,"  quod  they,  **  and  welaway  ! 
Tell  ns  what  your  cause  may  be.** 

^  For  me  list  it  not,"  quod  she, 
"  No  wight  shall  speake  of  you,  y  wla. 
Good  ne  harme,  ne  Uiat  ne  this." 

And  with  that  worde  she  gan  to  ea!l 
Her  messenger  that  was  in  hall, 
And  bad  that  he  should  fasts  gone. 
Upon  paine  to  be  blinde  anone. 
For  Eolos  the  god  of  winde, 
**  In  Trace  there  ye  shall  him  finde^ 
And  bid  him  bring  his  clarioun. 
That  is  full  divers  of  his  soun. 
And  it  is  deped  eleare  lande. 
With  which  he  wont  is  to  beraude 
Hem  that  me  list  ypraised  bee  ; 
And  also  bid  him  how  that  hee 
Bring  eke  his  other  elarioun. 
That  hei^t  selaunder  in  every  toun. 
With  which  he  wont  is  to  diflame 
Hem  that  me  list,  and  doe  hem  siiaroc* 

This  messenger  gan  fast  to  gone. 
And  found  where  in  a  cave  of  stone^ 
In  a  eountree  that  height  Trace, 
This  Eolus  with  harde  grace, 
Helde  the  windes  ui  distresse. 
And  gan  hem  under  him  to  presse. 
That  they  gonne  as  the  beres  rore. 
He  bound  and  pressed  hem  so  sort. 

This  messenger  gan  fast  crie, 
<<  Rise  np,"  quod  he,  **  and  fast  thee  hie 
Till  thou  at  my  lady  bee. 
And  take  thv  clarions  eke  with  thee. 
And  speed  thee  fast :"  and  he,  anone, 
Tooke  to  one  that  hight  Tritone, 
His  cUurions  to  bearen  tho. 
And  let  a  certaine  winde  go. 
That  blcwe  so  hidously  and  hie. 
That  it  ne  left  not  a  skie 
And  all  the  welkin  long  and  brode. 

This  Eolus  no  where  abode. 
Till  ho  was  come  to  Fames  feete^ 
And  eke  the  man  that  Triton  heete. 
And  there  he  stode  as  still  as  stone. 
And  herewithall,  there  came  anone. 
Another  huge  companie 
Of  good  folke  and  gan  to  crie, 
**  Lady,  graunt  us  now  good  fkme 
And  let  our  workes  have  tliat  name. 
Now  in  honour  of  gentilnesse. 
And  also  Grod  your  soule  blesse^ 
For  we  ban  well  deserved  it. 
Therefore  is  right  that  we  be  quit." 
"  As  thrive  l,"  quod  she,  *  ye  shall  faile^ 
Good  workes  shall  you  not  availe. 
To  have  of  me  good  fame  as  now. 
But  wote  ye  what,  I  graunt  yon. 
That  ye  shall  have  a  shrewd  name. 
And  wicked  loos  and  worse  fame. 
Though  ye  good  loos  have  well  descrvetl. 
Now  eoeth  your  way  for  you  been  served  : 
And  tnou  dan  Eolus,"  quod  she, 
"  Take  forth  thy  trumpe  anone,  let  see, 
Tliat  is  ycleped  selaunder  light, 
And  blow  hir  loos,  that  evexy  wight 
Speake  of  hem  harme  and  shrcudneeae. 
In  stcde  of  good  and  worthinesse, 
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For  thou  flhalt  trumpe  all  the  coutrarie,  j 
Of  that  they  have  done  well  and  faire."   | 

Alas,  thought  I,  what  aTentnres 
Have  Uiese  aory  creatures, 
Tliat  they  among  all  the  pres. 
Should  thus  be  shamed  giltles  t 
But  what,  it  must  needes  be. 
What  did  this  Eolus,  but  he 
Tooke  out  his  blacke  trumpe  of  bras. 
That  fouler  than  the  Devil  was, 
And  san  this  trompe  for  to  blow, 
As  all  the  world  should  overthrow. 
Throughout  ever}'  regioun, 
Went  this  foule  truropes  soun. 
As  swifie  as  a  pellet  out  of  a  gonne, 
When  fire  is  in  the  ponder  ronne, 
And  soch  a  smoke  gan  out  wende. 
Out  of  the  foule  trumpes  ende, 
Blacke,  blue,  grenishe,  swartish,  red. 
As  doth  where  that  man  roelte  led, 
Lo,  all  on  hie  from  the  tewell ; 
And  thereto,  one  thinff  saw  I  well. 
That  the  ferther  that  it  ranne, 
The  greater  wexen  it  beganne, 
As  doth  the  river  from  a  well. 
And  it  stanke  as  the  pitte  of  Hell : 
Alas,  thus  was  hir  shame  yrong. 
And  giltlesse  on  every  tong. 

Tho  came  the  thira  companie. 
And  gone  up  to  the  dees  to  hie. 
And  doune  on  knees  they  fell  anone, 
And  saiden,  **  We  been  evcrichone 
Folke  that  han  full  truely 
Deserved  fame  rightfully, 
And  prayed  you  it  micht  be  know, 
Right  as  it  is  and  forth  blow." 

^  I  graunt,"  quod  she,  **  for  now  me  lilt 
That  your  good  workes  shall  be  wist. 
And  yet  ye  shall  have  better  loos. 
Right  in  dispite  of  all  your  foos. 
Than  worthy  is,  and  that  anone  : 
Let  now,**  quod  she,  **  thy  trumpe  gone, 
Thou  Eolus  that  is  so  blacke, 
And  out  thine  other  trumpe  take 
That  higbt  laude,  and  blow  it  so 
That  through  the  world  hir  lame  go, 
All  easely  and  not  too  fast. 
That  it  be  knowen  at  the  last." 

*<  Full  gladly,  lady  mine,"  he  saied, 
And  out  his  trumpe  of  gold  he  braied 
Anone,  and  set  it  to  his  mouth. 
And  blcwe  it  east,  west,  and  south. 
And  north,  as  loude  as  any  thonder. 
That  every  wight  hath  of  it  wonder, 
So  brode  it  ran  or  that  it  stent, 
And  certes,  all  the  breath  that  went 
Out  of  his  trumpes  mouth,  smelde 
As  men  a  potte  full  of  baume  helde 
Among  a  basket  full  of  roses, 
This  favour  did  he  to  hir  loses. 

And  right  with  this  I  gan  espte. 
There  came  the  fowerth  companie. 
But  certaine  they  were  wonder  fewe. 
And  gonne  to  standen  on  a  rewe. 
And  saiden,  **  Certes,  lady  bright. 
We  have  done  well  with  all  our  migh^ 
But  we  ne  keepe  to  have  fame  ; 
Hide  our  workes  and  our  name. 
For  Goddes  love^  for  certes  wee 
Have  sorely  done  it  for  bountee^ 
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And  for  no  manner  other  thing." 
^  I  graunt  you  all  your  asking,' 
Quod  she,  *  let  your  workes  be  dedde.* 

With  that  about  I  tourned  my  hedde. 
And  sawe  anone  the  fifth  rout 
That  to  this  lady  gan  lout. 
And  doune  on  knees,  anone,  to  fall, 
And  to  her  tho  besoughten  all, 
To  hiden  hir  good  workes  eke. 
And  said,  they  yeve  not  a  leke 
For  no  fame,  ne  '~och  renoun. 
For  they  for  contemplacioun, 
And  Goddes  love  had  it  wrought, 
Ne  of  fame  would  they  nought. 

"  What  !"quod  she,  "  and  be  ye  wood  f 
And  wene  ye  for  to  do  good. 
And  for  to  have  of  that  no  fame  t 
Have  ye  dispite  to  have  my  name  f 
Nay,  ye  shall  lien  everichone : 
Blowe  thy  trumpe  and  that  anone." 
Quod  she, "  thou  Eolus  I  bote. 
And  ring  these  folkes  workes  by  note, 
That  all  the  world  may  of  it  hei-e  :" 
And  he  gan  blowe  hir  loos  so  cieare 
In  his  golden  clarioun. 
Throng  the  worlde  went  the  soun. 
Also  kmdly,  and  eke  so  soft. 
That  their  fame  was  blowe  aloft. 

Tho  came  the  sixt  companie, 
And  gan  fast  to  Fame  crie, 
Right  verely  in  this  manere. 
They  saiden,  <<  Mercy,  i&dy  dere. 
To  tell  certain  as  it  is. 
We  have  done  neither  tlwt  ne  this. 
But  idell  all  our  life  hath  be. 
But  nathelesse,  yet  pray  we. 
That  we  may  have  as  good  a  fame^ 
And  great  renome  and  knowen  name^ 
As  they  that  have  do  noble  jestes, 
And  acheved  all  hir  questes, 
As  well  of  love  as  other  thing, 
All  was  ns  never  broche  ne  ring, 
Ne  els  what  fro  women  sent, 
Ne  ones  in  hir  herte  yment, 
To  makeu  us  onely  frendly  chore. 
But  mought  temen  us  on  here. 
Yet  let  ns  to  the  people  seeme 
Soch  as  the  world  may  of  us  deeme. 
That  women  loven  us  fur  wood. 
It  shall  do  us  as  moch  good. 
And  to  our  herte  as  moch  availe, 
The  counterpoise,  ease,  and  travaile. 
As  we  had  won  with  labour. 
For  that  is  dere  bought  honour. 
At  regard  of  our  great  ease  : 
And  yet  ye  must  us  more  please, 
Let  OS  be  hold  eke  therto, 
Worthy,  wise,  and  good  also, 
And  rich,  and  happy  unto  love. 
For  Goddes  love  that  sitteth  above. 
Though  we  may  not  the  body  have 
Of  women,  yet  so  God  me  save. 
Let  men  glewe  on  us  the  name, 
SufBseth  that  we  have  the  fame." 

"  I  graunt,"  auod  she,  **  by  my  trouth. 
Now  Bolus,  withouten  slouth. 
Take  out  thy  trumpe  of  gold,**  quod  she^ 
^  And  blowe  as  they  have  asked  me. 
That  every  man  wene  hem  at  ease. 
Though  tibev  go  in  fiill  badde  leaae^* 
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Hub  EoIos  gan  it  so  bk>we^ 

That  throng  the  world  it  was  yknow. 

Tho  came  the  seTenth  route  anone. 
And  flU  on  knees  eTorichone, 
And  sayed,  ^  Lady,  graunt  ns  soone 
The  same  thing,  He  same  boone, 
That  this  nexte  folke  have  done." 

*  Fie  on  yon,"  quod  she,  *  everidioBe, 
Ye  nastie  swine,  ye  idle  wretehes^ 
Full  of  rotten  slow  tetehci^ 
What  false  theeves  where  ye  wold. 
Been  filmed  good,  and  nothing  n*old 
Deserve  why,  ne  never  thought, 
Men  rather  you  to  hangen  ought. 
For  ye  be  like  the  slepie  cat. 
That  would  have  fish ;  but  west  thou  what! 
He  well  nothing  wette  his  clawes ; 
Evil  thrifte  come  to  your  jawes, 
And  on  mine,  if  I  it  graunt. 
Or  do  favour  you  to  avauntL 

«  Thou  Eolus,  thou  king  of  Thraoe, 
Go  blowe  this  folke  a  sorie  grace," 
Quod  she,  **  anone,  and  west  thou  how, 
As  I  shall  tell  thee  right  now. 
Say  these  ben  tbey  that  would  honour 
Have,  and  do  no  kind  labour, 
Ne  do  no  good,  and  yet  have  laude. 
And  that  men  wende  that  belle  Isaudc^' 
Ne  coude  hem  not  of  love  weme. 
And  yet  she  that  grint  at  queme. 
Is  all  too  good  to  ease  hir  herte.** 

This  Eolus  anone  up  sterte. 
And  with  his  blacke  elarioun 
He  gan  to  blasen  out  a  soun, 
As  loude  as  belleth  winde  in  Hell, 
And  eke  therewith,  sothe  to  tell, 
This  sowne  was  so  full  of  japes 
As  ever  mowes  were  in  apes, 
And  that  went  all  the  world  about. 
That  every  wight  gan  on  hem  shout, 
And  for  to  laugh  as  they  were  wood. 
Such  game  found  they  in  hir  hood. 

Tho  came  another  company, 
That  had  ydone  the  trechery, 
The  harme  and  gi*eat  wickednesse. 
That  any  heile  coulden  gesse. 
And  prayed  her  to  have  good  fame. 
And  that  she  n*olde  do  hem  no  shame, 
But  give  hem  loos  and  good  renoun. 
And  do  it  blowe  in  elarioun. 

"  Nay  wis,"  quod  she,  "  it  were  a  viee, 
Al  be  there  in  me  no  justice, 
Me  list  not  to  do  it  now, 
Ne  this  I  n'ill  graunt  it  yon." 

Tho  came  there  leaping  in  a  rout, 
And  gan  ciappen  all  about, 
Every  man  u[)on  the  crowne 
1*hat  all  the  hall  gan  to  sowne, 
And  said,  ^  Lady  lefe  and  dere, 
We  ben  soch  folkes  as  ye  may  here, 
To  tell  all  the  Ule  aright. 
We  ben  shrewes  every  wight, 
And  have  delite  in  wickednesse. 
As  good  folke  have  in  gooduesse, 
And  joy  to  been  knowen  shrewes, 
And  full  vice  and  wicked  tliewtg. 
Wherefore  we  pray  you  on  a  rowe. 
That  our  fame  be  such  yknow. 
In  all  things  r«ght  as  it  is." 

**  I  graunt  it  you,"  quod  she,  ^•'ywig, 


Bat  what  art  thou  that  saiest  this  tale^ 
That  wearest  on  thy  hoae  a  pale. 
And  on  thy  tippet  soch  a  bell  !** 

"  Madame,"  quod  he,  «sotbe  to  tdl, 
I  am  that  ilke  shrewe  ywis. 
That  brent  the  temple  of  Isidia 
In  Athenes,  lo,  that  dtee." 
**  And  wherefore  diddest  thou  so  !**  quod 
**  By  my  trouth,'*  quod  be^  "  madame, 
I  wolde  iaine  have  had  a  name. 
As  other  folke  had  in  the  towne. 
Although  they  were  of  great  renowne 
For  hir  vertue  and  hir  thewes. 
Thought  I,  as  great  fame  have  shrewes^ 
(Though  it  be  nought)  for  shrewdneast^ 
As  ffood  folke  have  for  goodnesse. 
And  sithen  I  may  not  luive  tliat  one^ 
That  other  n*ill  I  not  forgone. 
As  for  to  get  a  iSsme  here. 
The  temple  set  I  all  on  lire. 

**  Now  done  our  loos  be  blowe  awitlKs, 
As  wisely  be  thou  ever  blithe." 

«  GUdly,"  quod  she,  <<  thou  Eolus, 
Herest  thou  not  what  they  prayen  us  I" 
^  Madame  ye^  full  well,"  quod  he, 
*<  And  I  willtrumpen  it,  pijrde  :*' 
And  tooke  his  blaycke  trumpe  fasl^ 
And  gan  to  pnffen  and  to  blast. 
Till  it  was  at  the  worlds  end. 

With  that  I  gan  about  wend. 
For  one  that  stode  right  at  my  baeke^ 
Me  thought  full  goodly  to  me  spake. 
And  said,  *<  Frende,  what  is  thy  luune  ! 
Arte  thou  come  hider  to  have  fame  ! " 

**  Nay  forsothe,  frende,"  quod  I, 
"  I  come  not  hither,  graunt  mercy. 
For  no  soch  cause  by  my  heed, 
Suffiseth  me  as  I  were  deed, 
That  no  wight  have  my  name  in  honde, 
I  wot  m}'  selfe  best  how  I  stonde. 
For  what  I  drie  or  what  I  thinke, 
I  woU  my  sclfe  all  it  drinke, 
Certaine  for  the  more  part. 
As  ferforth  as  I  can  mine  art." 
**  What  dost  thou  here  than  !  "  quod  he  : 
Quod  I,  <<  that  well  I  tell  thee. 
The  cause  why  I  stand  here 
Some  new  tidings  for  to  Icrc, 
Some  new  thing,  I  not  what, 
Tidings  eyther  this  or  tha% 
Of  love,  or  such  things  giude. 
For  ccrtainely  he  that  me  made 
To  come  hyder,  said  to  mee 
I  sholde  bothe  heare  and  see, 
In  this  place  wonder  things. 
But  these  be  no  soch  tidings 
As  I  meant  of  :" — "  No !"  quod  he  . 
And  I  answerde  "No,  parde, 
For  well  I  wote  ever  yet, 
Sith  that  first  I  had  wit. 
That  some  folke  hau  desired  fame, 
Diverbly,  and  loos  and  name, 
But  certainly  I  n'ist  how, 
Ne  where  tlxat  Fame  dwelled  or  now. 
Ne  eke  of  her  deacripcion, 
Ne  also  her  condicion, 
Ne  the  order  of  her  dome, 
Knew  I  not  till  I  hider  come." 

**  Why  than  be,  lo,  these  tidings 
That  thou  now  hether  brings. 
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That  thou  hast  herde,"  qaod  he  to  mee ; 

^  But  now,  no  force,  for  well  I  see 

What  thou  desirest  for  to  lere. 

Come  forth  and  stande  no  lenger  here. 

And  I  woll  thee  without  drede. 

Into  Boeh  another  place  lede. 

There  thou  shalt  here  many  one." 

Tho  gan  I  forth  with  him  gone, 
Out  of  Uie  castell,  sothe  to  sey. 

Tho  sawe  I  stand  in  a  raley. 
Under  tlie  castell  fast  by. 
An  house,  that  dorous  Dedaliy 
That  Laborintus  ycleped  ii^ 
N^as  nuule  so  wondeny  ywis, 
Ne  halfe  so  queiiitly  y wrought, 
And  evermo,  as  swift  as  thought^ 
This  queint  house  about  went^ 
That  nevermo  it  still  stent. 
And  there  came  out  so  great  a  noise. 
That  had  it  stonde  upon  Oise, 
Men  might  have  heard  it  easily 
To  Rome,  I  trowe  sikerly, 
And  the  noise  which  that  I  herde, 
For  all  the  world  right  so  it  ferde, 
As  doth  the  routing  of  the  stone. 
That  fro  th'eugin  is  letyn  gone. 

And  all  this  house  of  which  I  rede. 
Was  made  of  twigges^  salow,  rede, 
And  green  eke,  and  some  were  white. 
Such  as  men  to  the  cages  twite, 
Or  maken  of  these  paniers. 
Or  els  hutches  or  doCTers, 
That  for  the  swough  and  for  the  twiggeSy 
This  house  was  also  full  of  gigges, 
And  also  full  eke  of  chirkinges. 
And  of  many  other  werkings. 
And  eke  this  house  hath  of  entrees 
As  many  as  lores  ben  on  trees, 
In  sommer  whan  they  been  greene. 
And  on  the  rofe  yet  men  may  seene 
A  thousand  holes,  and  wel  mo, 
To  letten  the  sowne  out  go. 
And  by  day  in  erery  tide 
Bene  all  the  dores  open  wide. 
And  by  night  echo  one  unshet, 
Ne  porter  is  there  none  to  let 
No  maner  tidings  in  to  pace, 
Ne  neyer  rest  is  in  that  place. 
That  it  n'is  filled  full  of  tidings, 
Eyther  loude  or  of  whisperings. 
And  ever  all  the  houses  angles 
Is  ful  of  rowiiings  and  of  jangles. 
Of  werres,  of  peace,  of  manages. 
Of  restes,  and  of  labour,  of  viages, 
Of  abode,  of  death,  and  of  lyfe. 
Of  love,  of  hate,  accord,  of  strife. 
Of  losse,  of  lore,  and  of  winnings, 
Of  heale,  of  sicknesse,  or  of  lesings, 
Of  faire  wether,  and  eke  of  tempMts, 
Of  qualme,  of  foike,  and  of  beests, 
Of  divers  transmutacions. 
Of  estates  and  eke  of  regions. 
Of  trust,  of  drede,  of  jalousie, 
Of  witte,  of  winning,  of  folie. 
Of  plenty,  and  of  great  famine. 
Of  chepe,  derth,  and  of  mine, 
Of  good  or  misgovemment. 
Of  fire,  and  of  divers  accident. 

And  lo,  this  house  of  which  I 
Syker  be  ye  it  n'as  not  lite. 


write. 


For  it  was  sixtie  mile  of  length,     w 
Al  was  the  timber  of  no  strength. 
Yet  it  is  founded  to  endure. 
While  that  it  list  to  aventure. 
That  is  the  mother  of  tidings. 
As  the  sea  of  welles  and  springs, 
And  it  was  shaped  lyke  a  cage. 

^  Certes,"  quod  I,  **  in  all  mine  age, 
Ne  saw  I  soch  an  house  as  this." 
And  as  I  wondred  me,  ywis. 
Upon  this  house  tho  ware  was  I 
How  mine  egle,  fast  by. 
Was  perched  hie  upon  a  stone. 
And  I  gan  streight  to  him  gone, 
And  said  thus,  '*  I  pray  thee. 
That  thou  a  while  abide  mee 
For  goddes  love,  and  let  me  seene 
What  wonders  in  that  place  bene, 
For  yet,  paraunter,  I  may  lere 
Some  good  therein,  or  somewhat  here. 
That  lefe  me  were,  or  that  I  went.** 

"  Parde,  that  is  now  mine  entent,** 
Quod  he  to  me, "  therefore  I  dwell. 
But  certaine  one  thing  I  thee  tell. 
That  but  I  bring  thee  therin, 
Ne  shall  thou  never  conne  the  gin 
To  oome  into  it  out  of  doubt, 
So  faste  it  whirletli,  lo,  about. 
But  sith  that  Joves  of  bts  grace. 
As  I  have  said,  will  the  sohee 
Finally  with  these  things. 
Uncouth  siehes  and  tidings. 
To  passe  with  thine  hevinesse, 
Soch  routh  hath  he  of  thy  distresses 
That  thou  suffredest  debonairly, 
And  woete  they  selven  utterly. 
Desperate  of  all  blisse, 
Sith  that  fortune  hath  made  a  misse. 
The  swete  of  all  thine  hertes  rest. 
Languish  and  eke  in  point  to  brest. 
But  ne  through  his  mighty  merite, 
Wil  do  thee  ease,  al  be  it  lite, 
And  gave  in  expresse  commaundemenl| 
To  which  I  am  obedient. 
To  forther  thee  with  all  my  might. 
And  wish  and  teach  thee  arigh^ 
Where  thou  maist  most  tidings  here. 
Thou  shalt  here  many  one  lere." 
With  this  word  he  right  anono, 
Hent  me  up  bytwene  his  tone. 
And  at  a  window  in  me  brought. 
That  in  this  house  was  at  me  thought, 
And  therewithall  me  thought  it  stent. 
And  nothing  it  about  went. 
And  me  set  in  the  floore  adoun  ; 
But  such  a  great  cougregacioun 
Of  folke  as  I  sawe  rome  about, 
Some  within  and  some  without, 
N'as  never  seene,  ne  shall  be  efte^ 
That  certes,  in  this  world  n'is  lefts 
So  many  formed  by  nature, 
Ne  need  so  many  a  creature. 
That  w^el  unneth  in  that  place 
Had  I  a  foote  brede  of  space ; 
And  every  wight  that  I  sawe  tiierc, 
Rowned  everich  in  others  eere, 
A  new  tiding  prively, 
Or  els  he  told  it  all  openly 
Right  thus,  knd  said,  «  N'ost  nat  thon 
That  is  betidde,  lo,  right  now!  " 
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«  No,"  quod  he, « toll  me  what: " 
And  than  he  told  him  thb  and  that. 
And  swore  thereto  that  it  was  soth. 
Thus  hath  he  said,  and  thus  he  doUi, 
And  this  shal  be,  and  thus  herde  I  say. 
That  shal  be  found  that  dare  I  lay  : 
That  all  the  folke  that  is  on  lire, 
Ne  hare  the  conning  to  discrive 
Tho  thinges  that  I  herde  there, 
What  a  londe,  and  what  in  eere; 
But  all  tlie  wonder  most  was  this. 
Whan  one  had  herd  a  thing  )wis. 
He  came  streight  to  another  wight 
And  gan  him  tellen  anon  rights 
The  same  that  him  was  told 
Or  it  a  forlong  way  was  old. 
And  gan  somewhat  for  to  edie 
To  this  tiding  in  his  speche. 
More  than  ever  it  spoken  was. 
And  nat  so  sone  departed  n'as 
Tho  fro  him  that  he  ne  mette 
With  the  third,  and  ere  he  lette 
Any  stound  he  told  hym  alse. 
Where  the  tidings  sothe  or  false, 
Yet  wold  he  tell  it  natheles. 
And  evermore  with  mo  encrees. 
Than  it  was  erst :  thus  north  and  soath^ 
Went  every  tiding  fro  mouth  to  month. 
And  that  encreavng  evermo. 
As  fire  is  wont  to  quicken  and  go 
From  a  sparcle  sprongen  amis^ 
Till  a  citie  breQt  up  is. 

And  whan  that  was  full  up  sprong. 
And  waxen  more  on  every  tonge 
Than  ever  it  was,  and  went  anone. 
Up  to  a  window  out  to  gone, 
Or  but  it  might  out  there  passe, 
It  gan  out  crepe  at  some  crevasso. 
And  flewe  forth  fast  for  the  nones. 

And  sometime  I  saw  there  at  ones^ 
A  leasing  and  a  sadde  sothe  sawe, 
That  gonnen  of  aventure  drawe. 
Out  at  a  window  for  to  pace, 
And  whan  they  mettcn  in  that  place, 
They  were  achecked  both  two, 
And  neither  of  them  might  out  go. 
For  ech  other  they  gonnc  so  croude 
Til  ech  of  hem  gan  crien  loude, 
"  Let  me  gone  first !" — "  nay,  but  let  mee  ! 
And  here  1  woU  ensuren  thee, 
With  vowes  that  thou  wolt  do  so. 
That  I  shall  never  fro  thee  go, 
But  be  thine  owne  sworne  brother. 
We  well  meddle  us  eche  in  other. 
That  no  man  be  he  never  so  wrotho. 
Shall  have  one  two,  but  bothe 
At  ones,  as  beside  his  leve. 
Come  we  a  raorrowe  or  on  eve. 
But  we  cride  or  still  yrowned  :*' 
Thus  saw  1  false  and  soth  compowned. 
Togider  flie  for  o  tiding. 
Tlius  out  at  holes  gonne  wring, 


Every  tidyng  streight  to  Fame, 

And  she  gan  yeve  eche  his  name. 

After  her  disposicion. 

And  yeve  hem  eke  duracion  ; 

Some  to  wexe  and  wane  soone. 

As  doth  the  faire  white  Moone, 

And  let  hem  gonne,  there  might  I  aeea 

Winged  wonders  fast  fleen, 

Twentv  thousand  in  a  route 

As  Eolus  hem  blewe  abouu;. 

And  lord  !  this  house  in  all  times 

Was  full  of  shipmen  and  pilgriraes. 

With  serippes  bret-full  of  leasings, 

Entermelled  with  tidings. 

And  eke  alone  by  hemselve. 

0  many  thousand  times  twelve 
Saw  I  eke  of  these  pardoners, 
Curronrs,  and  eke  messaungers. 
With  boxes  crommed  full  of  lies 
As  ever  vessell  was  with  lies. 
And  as  I  alder- fastest  went 
About,  and  did  all  mine  entent. 
Me  for  to  playen  and  for  to  lere. 
And  eke  a  tiding  for  to  here. 
That  I  had  herde  of  some  countree 
That  shall  not  now  be  told  for  mee, 
For  it  no  need  is,  redely 

Folke  can  sing  it  bet  than  I, 
For  al  mote  out  late  or  rathe, 
All  the  sheves  in  the  lathe. 

I  herde  a  great  noise  withall, 
In  a  comer  of  the  hall ; 
There  men  of  love  tidings  told 
And  I  gan  thitherward  behold, 
For  I  saw  renning  every  wight, 
As  fast  as  that  they  hadden  might. 
And  everich  cride,  **  What  thing  Is  that  f* 
And  some  said,  **  I  n*ot  never  what," 
And  whan  they  were  all  on  a  hcpe, 
Tho  behind  gone  up  lepe. 
And  clamben  up  on  other  faste. 
And  up  the  noyse  on  highen  caste. 
And  treden  fast  on  others  heles, 
And  stampe  as  men  done  after  eles. 

At  the  last  I  saw  a  man,         i 
Which  tliat  I  nought  ne  can, 
But  he  seemed  for  to  be 
A  man  of  great  auctorite. 

And  therewithal]  I  abraido 
Out  of  my  slepe  halfe  afraide, 
Remembring  well  what  I  had  sene. 
And  how  hie  and  ferre  I  had  bene 
In  my  gost,  and  had  great  wonder 
Of  that  the  god  of  thonder 
Had  let  me  knoweu,  and  began  to  ^Tii» 
Like  as  ye  have  herd  me  endite. 
Wherefore  to  study  and  rede  alway, 

1  purpose  to  do  day  by  day. 
Thus  in  dreaming  and  in  game, 

Endeth  this  litell  booko  of  Fame. 
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Whan  Flora  the  queene  of  pleasaunoei 
Had  whole  achieved  thobeisaunce 
Of  the  fresh  and  new  season, 
Thorow  out  every  region, 
And  with  her  mantle  whole  covert 
That  winter  made  had  discovert 
Of  aventure,  withoute  light, 
In  May,  I  lay  upon  a  night 
Alone,  and  on  my  lady  thought. 
And  how  the  lord  that  her  wrought^ 
Couth  well  entaile  in  imagery 
And  shewed  had  great  maisiry, 
Whan  he  in  so  little  space 
Made  such  a  body  and  a  face. 
So  great  beaute  with  swiche  features 
More  than  in  other  creatures  ; 
And  in  my  thoughtes  as  I  lay 
In  a  lodge  out  of  the  way, 
Beside  a  well  in  a  forest, 
Where  after  hunting  I  tooke  rest, 
Nature  and  kuid  so  in  me  wrought, 
That  halfe  on  sleepe  they  me  brought, 
And  gan  to  dreame  to  my  thinking, 
With  mind  of  knowliche  like  making. 
For  what  I  dreamed,  as  me  thought, 
I  saw  it,  and  I  slept  nought ; 
Wherefore  is  yet  my  full  beleeve^ 
That  some  good  spirit  that  eve, 
By  meane  of  sorao  curious  port. 
Bare  me,  where  I  saw  paine  and  sport  | 
But  whetlier  it  were  I  woke  or  slept, 
Well  wot  I  of,  I  lough  and  wept, 
Wherefore  I  woll  in  remembraunoe. 
Put  whole  the  paine,  and  the  pleasaunee, 
Which  was  to  me  axen  and  hele, 
Would  Grod  ye  wist  it  every  dele. 
Or  at  the  least,  ye  might  o  night 
Of  such  another  have  a  sight. 
Although  it  were  to  you  a  paine. 
Yet  on  the  morow  ye  would  be  faine, 
And  wish  it  might  lunge  dure  ; 
Tlian  might  ye  say  ye  had  good  cure,, 
For  he  that  dreames  and  weues  he  see, 
Much  the  better  yet  may  hee 
Wite  what,  and  of  whom,  snd  where. 
And  eke  the  lasse  it  woll  hindere 
To  thinke  I  see  this  with  mine  eene, 
Ywis  this  may  not  dreame  kene. 
But  signe  or  siguifiaunce 
Of  hasty  thing  souning  pleasaunoe. 
For  on  this  wise  upon  a  night, 
j2    Aa  ye  have  heard,  without  light, 
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Not  all  waking,  ne  full  on  sleepe. 
About  such  houre  as  lovers  weepe 
And  cry  after  their  ladies  grace. 
Befell  me  this  wonder  cace. 
Which  ye  shall  heare  and  all  the  wise, 
So  wholly  as  I  can  devise. 
In  plaine  English  evill  written. 
For  sleepe  writer,  well  ye  witten. 
Excused  is,  though  he  do  mis. 
More  than  one  that  waking  is. 
Wherefore  here  of  your  gentilnesse, 
I  yon  require  my  boistousnesse 
Ye  let  passe,  as  thinge  rude, 
And  heareth  what  I  woll  conclude  ; 
And  of  the  enditing  taketh  no  heed, 
Ne  of  the  teamies,  so  God  you  speed. 
But  let  all  passe  as  nothing  were. 
For  thus  befell,  as  you  shall  here. 

Within  an  yle  me  thought  I  was, 
Where  wall  and  yate  waji  all  of  glasse. 
And  so  was  dosea  round  about 
That  leavelesse  none  come  in  ne  out, 
UncouUi  and  straunge  to  behold. 
For  every  yate  of  fine  gold 
A  thousand  fanes,  aie  turning, 
Entuned  had,  and  briddes  sin^ng^ 
Divers,  and  on  each  fane  a  paire. 
With  open  mouth  again  thaire  ; 
And  of  a  sute  were  all  the  toures, 
Subtily  corven  after  floures, 
Of  uncouth  colours  during  aye. 
That  never  been  none  scene  in  May, 
Witli  many  a  small  turret  hie. 
But  man  on  live  could  I  non  sie, 
Ne  creatures,  save  ladies  play. 
Which  were  such  of  their  array 
That,  as  me  thought,  of  goodlihead 
They  passeden  all  and  womanhead  ; 
For  to  behold  them  daunce  and  sing. 
It  seemed  like  none  earthly  thing, 
Such  was  their  uncouth  countinaunce 
In  every  play  of  right  usaunce  ; 
And  of  one  age  evei-ichone 
They  seemed  all,  save  onely  one, 
Which  had  of  yeeres  sufiisaunce. 
For  she  might  neither  sing  ne  daunce. 
But  yet  her  oountenannce  was  so  glad. 
As  site  so  fewe  yeeres  had  had 
As  any  lady  that  was  there. 
And  as  little  it  did  her  dere 
Of  lustines  to  laugli  and  tale 
As  slie  had  full  stuffed  a  male 
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Of  disports  and  new  playes : 
Fsire  nad  she  been  in  her  daies, 
And  maistresse  seemed  well  to  be 
Of  all  that  lusty  companie  ; 
And  so  she  might,  I  you  ensure, 
For  one  the  eonningest  creature 
She  waSy  and  so  said  everichone, 
That  ever  her  knew,  there  failed  none, 
For  she  was  sober  and  well  avised, 
And  from  every  fault  disguised. 
And  nothing  used  but  faith  and  truth  ; 
That  she  n*as  young  it  was  great  ruth, 
For  every  where  and  in  ech  place. 
She  governed  her,  that  in  grace 
She  stode  alway  with  poore  and  riehe, 
That,  at  a  word,  was  none  her  liche, 
Ne  halfe  so  able  maistres  to  be 
To  such  a  lusty  companie. 

Befell  me  so,  when  I  avised 
Had  the  vie  that  me  suffised. 
And  whole  the  state  every  where, 
That  in  that  lusty  yle  was  there. 
Which  was  more  wonder  to  devise 
Than  the  joienx  paradise, 
I  dare  well  say,  for  floure  ne  tree, 
Ne  thing  wherein  pleasaunce  might  bee 
There  failed  none,  for  every  wiglit 
Had  they  desired,  day  and  night, 
Riches,'  heale,  beauty,  and  ease. 
With  every  thing  that  them  might  please, 
Thinke  and  have,  it  cost  no  more ; 
In  such  a  country  there  before. 
Had  I  not  bene,  ne  heard  tell 
That  lives  creature  might  dwell. 
And  when  I  liad  thus  all  about 
The  yle  avised  throughout 
The  state,  and  how  they  were  arayed. 
In  mv  hourt  1  were  well  payed. 
And  m  my  selfe  I  me  assured 
That  in  my  body  I  was  well  ured, 
Sith  I  might  have  such  a  grace 
To  see  the  ladies  and  the  place, 
Which  were  so  faire,  I  you  ensure, 
That  to  my  dome,  though  that  nature 
Would  ever  strive  and  do  her  paine. 
She  should  not  con  ne  mow  attaine 
The  least  feature  to  amend, 
Though  she  would  all  her  conning  spend. 
That  to  beauty  might  availe, 
It  were  but  paine  and  lost  travaile. 
Such  part  in  their  nativity 
Was  them  alarged  of  beauty. 
And  eke  they  had  a  tiling  notable 
Unto  their  death,  ay  durable, 
And  was,  that  their  beauty  should  dure. 
Which  was  never  scene  in  creature, 
Save  onely  there  (as  I  trow) 
It  hath  not  be  wist  ne  know, 
Wherefore  I  praise  with  their  conning, 
That  during  beauty,  rich  thing, 
Had  they  been  of  their  lives  certaine, 
They  had  been  quite  of  every  paine. 

And  when  I  wende  thus  all  have  seene. 
The  state,  the  riches,  that  might  beene. 
That  me  thought  impossible  were 
To  see  one  thing  more  than  was  there, 
That  to  beauty  or  glad  conning 
Serve  or  availe  mi;;ht  any  thing  ; 
All  sodainly,  as  I  there  stood. 
This  lady  that  couth  so  much  good. 


Unto  me  came  with  smiling  chere, 
And  said,  <<  Benedidie,  tliis  yero 
Saw  I  never  man  here  but  yon. 
Tell  me  how  ye  come  hider  now  f 
And  yoor  name,  and  where  ye  dvall  t 
And  whom  ye  seeke  eke  mote  ye  tell. 
And  how  ye  come  be  to  this  place. 
The  soth  well  told  may  cause  yon  graee. 
And  else  ve  mote  prisoner  be 
Unto  the  ladies  here,  and  me. 
That  have  the  govemaunce  of  this  yle  :** 
And  with  that  word  she  gan  to  smile. 
And  so  did  all  the  Insty  root 
Of  ladies  that  stood  her  about. 
•*  Madame^**  (qnod  I)  « this  night  past. 
Lodged  I  was  and  slept  fast 
In  a  forest  beside  a  well. 
And  now  am  here,  how  should  I  tril  I 
Wot  I  not  by  whose  ordinanoe. 
But  onely  Fortunes  purveiaiMe^ 
Which  puts  many,  as  I  geese. 
To  travaile,  paine,  and  bnaiDeMe, 
And  lettes  nothins  for  their  tmth. 
But  some  sleeth  Ae,  and  that  is  rath^ 
Wherefore,  I  doubt  her  brittilnea^ 
Her  variance  and  unstead&stnefl^ 
So  that  I  am  as  yet  afraid, 
,  And  of  ray  being  here  amaid. 
For  wonder  thing  seoneth  me. 
Thus  many  fresh  ladies  to  aee^ 
So  faire,  so  cunnings  and  so  yong. 
And  no  man  dwelling  them  amoog  : 
N'ot  I  not  how  I  hider  oome, 
Madame,"  (quod  I)  *<  this  all  and  aome^ 
What  should  I  faine  a  long  proecie 
To  you  that  seeme  such  a  prinecnae  t 
What  please  you  commaund  or  say. 
Here  1  am  you  to  obay. 
To  my  power,  and  all  fulfill. 
And  prisoner  bide  at  your  will. 
Till  you  duly  enformed  be 
Of  every  thing  ye  aske  me." 

This  lady  there^  right  well  apaid. 
Me  by  the  hand  tooke,  and  said, 
**  Welcome  prisoner  adventurous. 
Right  glad  am  I  ye  have  said  thusy 
And  for  ye  doubt  me  to  displease, 
I  will  assay  to  do  yon  ease :" 
And  with  that  word,  ye  anon. 
She,  and  the  ladies  everichon 
Assembled,  and  to  counsaile  weat^ 
And  after  that  soone  for  me  sent. 
And  to  me  said  on  this  manere. 
Word  for  word,  as  ye  shall  here. 

"  To  see  you  here  us  thinke  marraile^ 
And  how  without  bote  or  sails. 
By  any  subtilty  or  wyle. 
Ye  get  have  entre  in  this  yle ; 
But  not  for  that,  yet  shall  ye  see 
That  we  ^entill  women  bee. 
Loth  to  displease  any  wight, 
Notwithstanding  our  great  right. 
And  for  ye  shall  well  understond 
The  old  custome  of  this  lond. 
Which  hath  continued  manv  yer^ 
Ye  shall  well  wete  that  with  us  here 
Ye  may  not  bide,  for  causes  twaine. 
Which  we  be  purposed  you  to  saine. 

<<  Th*one  is  this,  our  ordinance. 
Which  is  or  long  coutiuuance^ 
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Woll  not,  sothly  we  you  tell. 
That  no  man  here  among  us  dwell, 
Wherefore  ye  mote  needs  retoume. 
In  no  wise  may  you  here  sojoume. 

<'  Th*otber  is  eke,  that  our  queene 
Out  of  the  realme^  as  ye  may  seene,    ' 
Is,  and  may  be  to  us  a  charge. 
If  we  let  you  goe  here  at  la^e, 
For  which  cause  the  more  we  doubt, 
To  doe  a  fault  while  she  is  out. 
Or  suffer  that  may  be  noysaunee^ 
Againe  our  old  acoustomaunoe." 

And  whan  I  had  these  causes  twaine 
Heard,  O  God  I  what  a  paine 
All  sodainly  about  mine  herte 
There  came  at  ones  and  how  smarts 
In  creeping  soft  as  who  should  steale. 
Or  doe  me  robbe  of  all  mine  beale, 
And  made  me  in  my  thought  so  fraid. 
That  in  courage  I  stode  dismaid. 
And  standing  thus^  as  was  my  grace, 
A  lady  came  more  than  apace. 
With  huge  preaae  her  about, 
And  told  how  the  queene  without 
Was  arired  and  would  come  in, 
Well  were  they  that  thider  miffht  twin. 
They  hied  so  they  would  not  abide 
The  bridling  their  horse  to  ride. 
By  five,  by  sixe,  by  two,  by  three, 
There  was  not  one  abode  with  me, 
The  queene  to  meet  ererichone, 
They  went,  and  bode  with  me  not  one : 
And  I,  after  a  soft  paae, 
Imagining  how  to  purchase 
Grace  of  the  queene,  there  to  bide. 
Till  good  fortune  some  happy  guide 
Me  send  might,  that  would  me  bring 
Where  I  was  borne  to  my  wonning. 
For  way  ne  foot  knew  I  none, 
Ne  witherward  I  n'ist  to  gone. 
For  all  was  sea  about  tlie  yle, 
No  wonder  though  me  list  not  smile. 
Seeing  the  case  uncouth  and  straunge. 
And  so  in  like  a  perilous  chaunge  ; 
Imagining  thus  walking  alone, 
I  saw  the  ladies  evericbone, 
So  that  I  might  somwhat  offer, 
Sune  after  that  I  drew  me  nere. 
And  tho  I  was  ware  of  the  queene. 
And  how  the  ladies  on  their  kneene. 
With  joyous  words,  gladly  advised. 
Her  welcomed  so  that  it  suflRsed, 
Though  she  princes  hole  had  be 
Of  all  environed  is  with  see  : 
And  thus  avising,  with  chore  sad. 
All  sodainly  I  was  glad, 
That  greater  joy,  as  mote  I  thrive, 
I  trow  had  never  man  on  live, 
Than  I  tho,  ne  heart  more  light. 
Whan  of  my  lady  I  had  sight. 
Which  with  the  queene  come  was  there. 
And  in  one  clothing  both  they  were, 
A  knight  alsc*  there  well  beseene, 
I  saw  that  come  was  with  the  queene. 
Of  whome  the  ladies  of  that  \\e 
Had  huge  wonder  longe  while, 
Till  at  the  hist  right  soUriy, 
The  queene  her  selfe  full  cunningly, 
With  soft  words  in  good  wise, 
>  /;,  Said  to  the  Udies  young  and  nise. 


^  My  sisters,  how  it  hath  befall, 

I  trow  ye  know  it  one  and  all. 

That  of  long  time  here  have  I  beene. 

Within  this  yle  biding  as  queene. 

Living  at  ease,  that  never  wight 

More  parfit  joy  have  ne  might. 

And  to  you  been  of  governance, 

Such  as  you  found  in  whole  pleasanoe. 

In  every  thing  as  ye  know. 

After  our  custome  and  our  low, 

Which  how  they  first  found  were, 

I  trow  ye  wote  all  the  mancre, 

And  who  queene  is  of  this  yle. 

As  I  have  been  long  while, 

Ech  seven  yeeres  not  of  usage, 

Visit  the  heavenly  armitage, 

Which  on  a  rocke  so  high  stonds. 

In  strange  sea  out  from  all  lends, 

That  to  make  the  pilgrimage 

Is  called  a  long  perillous  viage. 

For  if  the  wind  be  not  good  fi-end. 

The  ionmey  dures  to  the  end 

Of  lum  that  it  undertakes. 

Of  twenty  thousand  one  not  scapes  ; 

Upon  which  rock  growth  a  ti*ce, 

That  certaine  yeeres  beares  apples  thrc«^ 

Which  three  apples  who  may  have. 

Been  from  all  oispleasaunoe  save, 

That  in  the  seven  yeere  may  fall. 

This  wote  you  well  one  and  all. 

For  the  first  apple  and  the  hext, 

Which  growth  unto  you  next. 

Hath  three  vertues  notable, 

And  keepeth  youth  aie  durable. 

Beauty  and  looke,  ever  in  one, 

And  is  the  best  in  evericlione. 

**  The  second  apple  red  and  grene, 
Onely  with  lookes  of  your  yene, 
Yoo  nourishes  in  pleasaunce 
Better  than  partridge  or  fesaunce^ 
And  feeds  every  lives  wight 
Pleasantly  with  the  sight. 

«  The  thurd  apple  of  the  three, 
Which  groweth  lowest  on  the  tree. 
Who  it  beares  may  not  failo 
That  to  his  pleasaunce  may  availe. 
So  your  pleasure  and  beauty  rich. 
Your  during  youth  ever  liclie, 
Your  truth,  your  cunning,  and  your  weak^ 
Hath  aye  floured,  and  your  good  heale. 
Without  sicknes  or  displeasaunce, 
Or  thing  that  to  you  was  noyeaunce. 
So  that  you  have  as  goddesses. 
Lived  above  all  princesses  : 
Now  is  befall,  as  ye  may  see  ; 
To  gather  these  said  apples  three, 
I  have  not  failed  againe  the  day. 
Thitherward  to  take  the  way, 
Wening  to  speed  as  I  had  oft. 
But  whan  I  come,  I  find  aloft 
My  sister  which  that  here  stands, 
Having  those  apples  in  her  hands, 
Avising  them  and  nothing  said, 
But  looked  as  she  were  well  paid  : 
And  as  I  stood  her  to  behold. 
Thinking  how  my  joyes  were  cold, 
Sith  I  those  apples  have  ne  might. 
Even  with  that  so  came  this  knight. 
And  in  his  armes  of  me  aware, 
•/ .  Me  tooke,  and  to  his  ship  me  bare. 


And  Nud,  though  him  I  never  had  seen^ 

Yet  had  I  Ions  his  lad^  been, 

Wherefore  I  mould  with  him  wend. 

And  he  would  to  his  lives  end 

My  servant  be,  and  gan  to  sing 

As  one  that  had  wonne  a  rich  thing  ; 

The  were  my  spirits  fro  me  gone^ 

So  sodainly  everichone, 

That  in  me  appeared  but  death, 

For  I  felt  neither  life  ne  breath, 

Ne  good  ne  harme  none  I  knew, 

The  sodaiiie  paine  me  was  so  new. 

That  had  not  the  hasty  grace  be 

Of  this  lady,  that  fro  the  tree 

Of  her  gentilnesse  so  hied 

Me  to  comfort,  I  had  died. 

And  of  her  three  apples,  one 

In  mine  hand  there  put  anone. 

Which  brought  againe  mind  and  breatfa| 

And  me  recovered  from  the  death, 

Wherefore,  to  her  so  am  I  hold. 

That  for  her  all  things  do  I  wold. 

For  she  was  lech  of  all  my  smart. 

And  from  great  paine  so  quite  mine  hart, 

And,  as  G^  wote,  right  as  ye  heare. 

Me  to  comfort  with  friendly  cheare 

She  did  her  prowesse  and  her  might. 

And  truly  eke  so  did  this  knight, 

In  that  he  couth,  and  oft  said. 

That  of  my  wo  he  was  ill  paid. 

And  cursed  the  ship  tliat  them  there  brovght 

The  mast,  the  master  that  it  wrought ; 

And  as  ecli  thing  mote  have  an  end. 

My  sister  here  your  brother  frend, 

Con  with  her  words  so  womanly 

This  knight  entreat,  and  conningly. 

For  mine  honour  and  his  also. 

And  said  that  with  her  we  should  go 

Both  in  her  ship,  where  she  war  brought. 

Which  was  so  wonderfully  wrought. 

So  cleane,  so  rich,  and  so  araid. 

That  we  were  both  content  and  paid, 

And  me  to  comfort  and  to  please. 

And  mine  herte  to  put  at  ease. 

She  toke  great  paine  in  little  while. 

And  thus  hath  brought  us  to  this  yle. 

As  ye  may  see,  wherefore  echone, 

I  pray  you  thanke  her,  one  and  one. 

As  heartily  as  ye  can  devise, 

Or  imagine  in  any  wise." 

At  once  there  tho  men  might  seen 

A  world  of  ladies  fall  on  kneen 

Before  my  lady,  that  there  about 

Was  left  none  standing  in  the  rout. 

But  altogither  they  went  at  ones 

To  kneele,  they  spared  not  for  the  stones, 

Ne  for  estate,  ne  for  their  blood, 

Well  shewed  there  they  couth  much  good. 

For  to  my  lady  they  made  such  feast, 

With  such  words,  that  the  least. 

So  friendly  and  so  faithfully 

Said  was,  and  so  cunningly, 

That  wonder  was,  seing  their  youth, 

To  here  the  language  they  couth, 

And  wholly  how  they  governed  were. 

In  thanking  of  my  lady  there. 

And  said  by  will  and  maundement, 

Thev  were  at  her  commaundement, 

Which  was  to  me  as  great  a  joy, 

As  winning  of  the  towne  of  Ti*oy 


Was  to  the  hardy  Greekes  ttroi^ 

Whan  they  it  wan  with  siege  long^ 

To  see  my  lady  in  such  a  puce 

So  received  as  she  was : 

And  whan  they  talked  had  a  whOe 

Of  this  and  that,  and  of  the  yle^ 

My  buiy,  and  the  bdies  there^ 

Altogeuier  as  they  wer^ 

The  qneene  her  selfe  b^an  to  plajy 

And  to  the  aged  lady  say : 

"  Now  seemeth  yon  not  good  it  were^ 

Sith  we  be  altogither  here. 

To  ordaine  and  devise  the  best. 

To  set  this  knight  and  me  at  rest  f 

For  woman  is  a  feble  wight 

To  rere  a  warre  against  a  knight. 

And  sith  he  here  is  in  this  place. 

At  my  list,  danger  or  grace. 

It  were  to  me  great  viUany 

To  do  him  any  tiranny. 

But  faine  I  would,  now  will  ye  here. 

In  his  owne  country  that  he  were. 

And  I  in  peace,  and  he  at  ease. 

This  were  a  way  us  both  to  please. 

If  it  mi^ht  be;  I  you  beseech. 

With  bun  hereof  you  Call  in  speech." 

This  lady  tho  began  to  smile, 

Avising  her  a  little  wuile. 

And  with  glad  chore  she  said  anone, 

^  Madam,  I  will  unto  him  gone. 

And  with  hiip  speake,  and  of  him  fele 

What  he  desires  every  dele  :" 

And  soberly  this  lady  tho. 

Her  selfe  and  other  ladies  two 

She  tooke  with  her,  and  v^-ith  sad  chere^ 

Said  to  the  knight  on  this  mauere, 

**  Sir,  the  princes  of  this  yle, 

Whom  for  your  pleasance  many  mile 

Ye  sought  have,  as  I  understond. 

Till  at  the  last  ye  have  her  fond. 

Me  sent  hath  here,  and  ladies  twaine. 

To  heare  all  thing  that  ye  saine. 

And  for  what  cause  ye  have  her  sought, 

Faine  would  she  wote,  and  whol  your  tlionghtg 

And  why  you  do  her  ail  this  wo. 

And  for  what  cause  you  be  her  fo  ! 

And  why,  of  everj'  wight  unware, 

By  force  ye  to  your  ship  her  bare, 

Tliat  she  so  nigh  was  agone, 

Tliat  mind  ne  speech  had  she  noiic^ 

But  as  a  painfull  creature, 

Dying,  abode  her  adventure, 

That  her  to  see  iudure  that  paine. 

Here  well  say  unto  you  plaine, 

Right  on  your  selfe  ye  did  amisse. 

Seeing  how  she  a  princes  is." 

This  knight,  the  which  couth  his  ffood. 

Right  of  his  truth  moved  his  blood. 

That  pale  he  woxe  as  any  lead, 

And  lookt  as  he  would  be  dead, 

Blood  was  tliere  none  in  notlier  cheke^ 

Wordlesse  he  was  and  senied  sicke, 

And  so  it  proved  well  he  was. 

For  without  moving  any  paas. 

All  sodainely  as  thing  dying. 

He  fell  at  once  downe  frowning, 

That  for  his  wo  this  lady  fmid, 

Unto  the  queeue  her  hied  and  said, 

*'  Ck)meth  on  anon  as  have  you  blisse. 

But  ye  be  wise,  thing  is  aniioso. 
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This  knight  is  dead  or  will  be  sooue, 

Lo,  where  he  lyeth  in  a  swoone, 

Withoat  word,  or  answering 

To  that  1  have  said,  any  thing  : 

Wherefore,  I  doubt  that  the  blame 

Might  be  hindering  to  your  namey 

Which  floured  liath  so  many  yer^ 

So  long,  tliat  for  nothing  here, 

I  would  in  no  wise  he  died. 

Wherefore  good  were  that  ye  hied 

His  life  to  save  at  the  least, 

And  after  that  his  wo  be  eetai, 

Commaund  him  void,  or  dwell. 

For  in  no  wise  dare  I  more  mell 

Of  thing  wherein  such  perill  is, 

As  like  is  now  to  fall  of  this." 

This  queene  right  tho  full  of  great  fearSy 

With  all  the  k^ies  present  there. 

Unto  the  knieht  came  where  he  lay, 

And  made  a  Udy  to  him  say  : 

^  Lo,  here  the  queene,  awake  for  shame  1 

What  will  you  doe,  is  this  good  game  t 

Why  lye  you  here,  what  is  your  mind  f 

Now  is  well  seene  your  wit  is  bUnd, 

To  see  so  many  ladies  here. 

And  ye  to  make  none  othe(  chere. 

But  as  ye  set  them  all  at  nought; 

Arise,  for  his  lore  that  you  bought :" 

But  what  she  said,  a  word  not  one 

He  spake,  ne  answer  gave  her  none. 

The  queene  of  very  piity  tho. 

Her  worship,  and  his  like  also. 

To  save  there  she  did  her  paine. 

And  quoke  for  feare,  and  gan  to  saiue 

For  woe, "  Alas,  what  shall  I  doe  ! 

WluU  shall  I  say  this  man  unto  i 

If  he  die  here,  lost  is  my  name. 

How  shal  I  play  this  perillous  game  t 

If  any  thing  be  here  amisse, 

It  shall  be  said  it  risour  is. 

Whereby  my  name  impayre  might. 

And  like  to  die  eke  is  tliis  knight : " 

And  with  that  word  her  hand  she  laid 

Upon  his  brest,  and  to  him  said, 

**  Awake  my  knieht !  lo,  it  am  I 

That  to  you  speake,  now  tell  me  why 

Ye  fare  thus,  and  this  paine  endure. 

Seeing  ye  be  in  counti'y  sure. 

Among  such  friends  that  would  you  heale, 

Your  hertes  ease  eke  and  your  weale. 

And  if  I  wist  what  you  might  ease. 

Or  know  the  thing  that  you  might  please, 

I  you  ensure  it  should  not  faile, 

That  to  your  heale  you  might  availe  : 

Wherefore,  with  all  my  herte  I  pray 

Ye  rise,  and  let  us  talke  and  play ; 

And  seel  how  many  ladies  hera 

Be  comen  for  to  make  good  chere.*' 

All  was  for  nought,  for  still  as  stone 

He  lay,  and  wonl  spoke  none. 

Long  while  was  or  ne  might  braid. 

And  of  all  that  the  queene  had  said, 

He  wist  no  word,  but  ti  the  last, 

*'  Mercy,"  twise  he  cried  fast. 

That  pitty  was  his  voice  to  heare. 

Or  to  behold  his  painefull  cheare. 

Which  was  not  fained  well  was  to  sein. 

Both  by  his  visage  and  bis  eyn. 

Which  on  the  queene  at  once  he  casti 

Aud  flighed  as  be  would  to  brast, 
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And  after  that  he  shright  so 

That  wonder  was  to  see  his  wo, 

For  sith  that  paine  was  first  named. 

Was  never  more  wofull  paine  attained. 

For  with  voice  dead  he  gan  to  ))laine. 

And  to  himselfe  these  words  saine, 

"  I  wofull  wight  full  of  malure. 

Am  worse  than  dead,  and  yet  dui*e, 

Maugro  any  paine  or  death, 

Asainst  my  will  I  fell  my  breath  : 

Why  n'am  1  dead  sith  I  ne  serve. 

And  sith  my  lady  will  me  stcrve  ! 

Where  art  thou  Death,  art  thou  agast  t 

Well,  shall  we  meete  yet  at  the  last. 

Though  thou  thee  hide,  it  is  for  nought. 

For  where  thou  dwelst  thou  shalt  be  sought ; 

Maugre  thy  subtill  double  face. 

Here  will  I  die  right  in  this  place. 

To  thy  dbhonour  and  mine  ease ; 

Thy  manner  is  no  wight  to  please. 

What  needs  thee,  sitli  1  thee  seche. 

So  thee  to  hide  my  paine  to  echo ! 

And  well  west  thou  I  will  not  live, 

Who  would  me  all  this  world  here  give. 

For  I  have  with  my  cowardise, 

Lost  joy,  and  heale,  and  my  servise. 

And  made  my  soveraigue  lady  so, 

That  while  she  lives  1  trow  my  fo 

She  will  be  ever  to  her  end, 

Thus  have  I  neither  joy  ne  frend  ; 

Wote  I  not  whether  hast  or  sloth 

Hath  caused  this  now  by  my  troth. 

For  at  the  hermitage  full  hie. 

Whan  I  her  saw  first  witli  mine  eye, 

I  hied  till  I  was  aloft. 

And  made  my  pace  small  and  soft. 

Till  in  mine  armes  I  liad  her  fast. 

And  to  my  ship  bare  at  the  last. 

Whereof  she  was  displeased  so,  ' 

That  endlesse  there  seemed  her  wo. 

And  I  thereof  had  so  great  fei*e, 

That  me  repent  that  1  come  there. 

Which  hast  I  trow  gan  her  displease, 

And  is  the  cause  of  my  disease  : " 

And  with  that  word  he  gau  to  cry, 

'*  Now  Death,  Death  !  twy  or  thi*y, 

And  motred  wot  1  not  wluit  of  sloutli. 

And  even  with  that  the  queene,  of  routh. 

Him  in  her  armes  tooke  and  said, 

**  Now  mine  owne  knight,  be  not  evill  apaid 

That  I  a  lady  to  you  sent 

To  have  knowledge  of  your  en  tent. 

For,  in  good  faith,  I  meant  but  well. 

And  would  ye  wist  it  every  dele. 

Nor  will  not  do  to  you  ywis  ;" 

And  with  that  word  she  gan  him  kisse. 

And  prayed  him  nse,  and  said  she  would 

His  welfare,  by  her  truth,  aud  told 

Him  how  she  was  for  his  disease 

Right  sory,  and  faine  would  him  please, 

His  life  to  save  :  these  words  tho 

She  said  to  him,  and  many  mo 

In  comforting,  for  fram  the  paine 

She  would  he  were  delivered  faine. 

The  knight  tho  up  cast  his  een. 

And  whan  he  saw  it  was  the  qaeeOy 

That  to  him  had  these  wordw  said. 

Right  in  his  wo  he  gan  to  braid. 

And  him  up  dresses  for  to  knele. 

The  queene  avinng  wander  wela  i 
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Bat  as  he  rose  he  orerthrew, 

Wherefore  the  qaeene,  yet  eft  anew. 

Him  in  her  amies  anon  tooke, 

And  pitiously  gan  on  him  looke, 

But  lor  all  Uiat  nothing  she  said, 

Ne  spdse  not  like  she  were  well  paid, 

Ne  no  chere  made,  nor  sad  ne  light, 

Bat  all  in  one  to  every  wight 

There  was  seene  conning,  with  estate^ 

In  her  without  noise  or  debate, 

For  sare  onely  a  looke  piteous. 

Of  womanhead  undispiteous. 

That  she  showed  in  eonntenanoe, 

For  seemed  her  herte  from  obeisance. 

And  not  for  that  she  did  her  reine 

Him  to  recure  from  the  peine. 

And  his  herte  to  put  at  large. 

For  her  entent  was  to  his  barge 

Him  to  bring  against  the  eve. 

With  certaine  ladies  and  take  levt^ 

And  pray  him  of  his  gentilnesse. 

To  suffer  her  thenceforth  in  peace^ 

As  other  princes  had  before. 

And  from  thenceforth  for  evermore^ 

She  would  him  worship  in  all  wije. 

That  gentilnesse  might  deviso^ 

And  paine  her  wholly  to  fulfill. 

In  honour,  his  pleasure  and  'rill. 

And  during  thus  this  knighti  wo. 

Present  the  queene  and  otl/er  mo, 

My  lady,  and  many  anoth«ir  wight. 

Ten  thousand  ships  at  a  Mght, 

I  saw  oome  over  the  ws  ay  flood, 

With  aule  and  ore,  that  as  I  stood 

Them  to  behold,  I  gafi  marvaile 

From  whom  might  oome  so  many  a  salle^ 

For  sith  the  time  that  I  was  bore, 

Such  a  navy  there  before 

Had  I  not  seene,  ne  so  arayed. 

That  for  the  sigl/t  my  herte  played 

To  and  fro  witljin  my  breet 

For  joy,  long  was  or  it  would  rest, 

For  there  W93  sailes  full  of  flourea^ 

After  castelj  with  huge  toures, 

Seeming  f'^U  of  armes  bright. 

That  won  ier  lusty  was  the  sight. 

With  la^ge  toppes,  and  mastes  long, 

Richly  depeint,  and  rear  among 

At  certain  times  gan  repaire 

Small  birds  downe  from  th*aire, 

An'i  on  the  ships  bounds  about 

Sp.te  and  song  with  voice  full  oat, 

Ballades  and  layes  right  joyously. 

As  they  couth  in  their  harmony. 

That  you  to  write  that  I  tliere  see, 

Mine  excuse  is  it  may  not  be. 

For  why  !  the  matter  were  to  long 

To  name  the  birds  and  write  their  song : 

Whereof,  anon,  the  tidings  there 

Unto  the  queene  soone  brought  were, 

With  many  alas,  and  many  a  doubt, 

Shewing  the  ships  there  without. 

Tho  gan  the  aged  lady  weepe, 

And  said,  **  Alas,  our  joy  on  sleepe 

Soone  shall  be  brought,  ye,  long  or  night. 

For  we  descried  been  by  this  knight. 

For  certes,  it  may  none  other  be. 

But  he  is  of  yond  companie, 

And  thev  be  come  him  here  to  seche,** 

Aod  witfl  that  word  her  failed  specke 
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<*  Without  remedy  we  be  destroid/ 

Full  oft  said  all,  and  gan  conclude. 

Holy  at  once  at  the  last. 

That  best  was  shit  their  yates  fast. 

And  arms  them  all  in  good  langage. 

As  thev  had  done  of  old  usage. 

And  of  faire  wordes  make  their  shot, 

Tbb  was  their  eounsaile  and  the  knoty 

And  other  purpose  tooke  they  none. 

But  armed  thus  forth  they  gone 

Toward  the  walles  of  the  yle. 

But  or  they  oome  there  long  while^ 

They  met  the  grsat  lord  of  bove. 

That  called  is  the  god  of  love. 

That  them  avised  with  such  diere, 

Right  as  he  with  them  angry  were  : 

Availed  them  not  their  walls  of  ghtna. 

This  mighty  lord  let  not  to  passe. 

The  shuttioff  of  their  yates  &st. 

All  they  had  ordaind  was  but  wast. 

For  whan  his  ships  had  found  land. 

This  lord  anon,  with  bow  in  hand. 

Into  this  yle  with  huge  prease 

Hied  last,  and  would  not  cease 

Till  he  came  there  the  knight  laj  ; 

Of  queene  ne  ladv  by  the  way 

Tooke  he  no  heed  but  forth  past. 

And  yet  all  followed  at  the  last ; 

And  whan  he  came  where  lay  the  knigfal^ 

Well  shewed  he  he  had  great  might, 

And  forth  the  aueene  cmled  anone. 

And  all  the  ladies  everidiODe, 

And  to  them  said,  **  Is  not  thus  roath. 

To  see  my  servaunt  for  his  troath. 

Thus  leane,  thus  sicke,  and  in  this  paioc^ 

And  wot  not  unto  whom  to  plaine. 

Save  onely  one  without  mo. 

Which  might  him  him  heale  and  is  his  fol* 

And  with  that  word  his  heavy  brow 

He  shewed  the  queene  and  looked  row  ; 

This  miffhty  lord  forth  tho  anone. 

With  o  Tooke  her  faults  echone 

He  can  her  shew  in  little  speech, 

Commaunding  her  to  be  his  leech, 

Withouten  more,  shortly  to  say. 

He  thought  the  queene  soone  should  obay. 

And  in  his  bond  he  shoke  his  bow. 

And  said  right  soone  he  would  be  know. 

And  for  she  had  so  long  refused 

His  service,  and  his  lawes  not  used. 

He  let  her  wit  that  he  was  wroth. 

And  bent  hb  bow  and  forth  he  goth 

A  pace  or  two,  and  even  there 

A  large  draught,  up  to  his  eare. 

He  drew,  and  with  an  arrow  ground 

Sharpe  and  new,  tho  queene  a  wound 

He  gave,  that  piersed  unto  the  herto. 

Which  afterward  full  sore  gan  smart. 

And  was  not  whole  of  many  a  yeare  ; 

And  even  with  tliat,    *<  Be  of  good  cheara, 

My  knight,**  (quod  he)  ^  I  will  thee  hole, 

And  thee  restore  to  parfite  wele. 

And  for  each  paine  thou  hast  endured. 

To  have  two  joys  thou  art  cured  : " 

And  forth  he  past  by  the  rout, 

With  sober  cheare  walking  about. 

And  what  he  said  I  thought  to  heare. 

Well  wist  he  which  his  servaunts  were. 

And  as  he  passed  anon  he  fond. 

My  lady,  and  her  tooke  by  the  bond. 
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And  made  her  chere  as  a  goddea, 

And  of  beaute  called  her  princes, 

Of  bounte  eke  gave  her  the  name, 

And  said  there  was  nothing  blame 

In  her,  but  she  was  vertuous. 

Saving  she  would  no  pity  use. 

Which  was  the  cause  that  he  her  soughty 

To  put  that  far  out  of  her  thouglit. 

And  sith  she  had  whole  richeaee 

Of  womanhead,  and  friendlinesse, 

He  said  it  was  nothing  fitting 

To  void  pity  his  owne  legging. 

And  gan  her  preach  and  with  her  play, 

And  of  her  hwiiy  told  her  aie, 

And  said  she  was  a  creature 

Of  whom  the  name  should  endure^ 

And  in  bookes  full  of  pleasannce 

Be  put  for  ever  in  remembraunce. 

Ana,  as  me  thought,  more  friendly 

Unto  my  lady,  and  goodlely 

He  spake,  than  any  that  was  there. 

And  for  Ui'  apples  I  trow  it  were. 

That  she  had  in  possession; 

Wherefore,  long  m  procession. 

Many  a  pace,  arme  under  other. 

He  welke,  and  so  did  with  none  other. 

But  what  be  would  eommaund  or  say. 

Forthwith  needs  all  must  obay. 

And  what  he  desired  at  the  les% 

Of  my  lady,  was  by  request ; 

And  whan  they  long  together  had  beece^ 

Ho  brought  my  lady  to  the  quecne. 

And  to  her  said,  **  So  God  you  speed. 

Shew  grace,  consent,  that  is  need.** 

My  lady  tho,  full  conningly. 

Right  well  avised  and  womanly 

Downe  gan  to  kneele  upon  the  floures. 

Which  April  nourished  had  with  shoures, 

And  to  this  mighty  lord  gan  say, 

**  That  pleaseth  you,  I  woU  obay. 

And  me  restraine  from  other  Uiought, 

As  ve  woU  all  thing  shall  be  wrought.** 

And  with  that  wora  kneeling  she  quoke; 

That  miriity  lord  in  armes  her  tooke. 

And  said,  **  Yoa  have  a  servaunt  one. 

That  truer  livine  is  there  none. 

Wherefore,  good  were,  seeing  hb  trouth. 

That  on  his  paines  ye  liad  routh. 

And  purpose  you  to  heare  his  speech. 

Fully  avised  him  to  leech. 

For  of  one  thyng  ye  mav  be  sure. 

He  will  be  yours  while  he  may  dure.*' 

And  with  that  word,  right  on  hb  game. 

Me  thought  he  lough,  and  told  my  name. 

Which  was  to  me  marvaile  and  fere. 

That  what  to  do  I  n'ist  there, 

Ne  whether  was  me  bet  or  none, 

There  to  abide,  or  thus  to  gone. 

For  well  wend  I  my  bdy  wold 

Iroagen  or  deme  tliat  I  had  told 

My  counsaile  whole,  or  made  complaint 

Unto  that  lord,  that  mighty  saint, 

So  verily  each  thing  unsought 

He  said,  as  he  had Icnowne  my  thought, 

And  told  my  trouth  and  mine  uncase 

Bet  than  I  couth  have  for  mine  ease. 

Though  I  had  studied  all  a  weeke, 

Well  wist  that  lord  Uut  I  was  seeks, 

And  would  be  leched  wonder  faine. 

No  man  me  bhune,  mine  was  the  pains  t 


And  whan  this  lord  had  all  said. 
And  long  with  my  lady  plaid. 
She  gan  to  smile  with  spirit  glade, 
This  was  the  answere  that  she  nude. 
Which  put  me  there  in  double  peine. 
That  what  to  do,  ne  what  to  seme 
Wist  I  not,  ne  what  was  the  best, 
Ferre  was  my  herte  than  fro  his  ix^s^ 
For,  as  I  thought,  tliat  smiling  signo 
Was  token  that  the  herte  endine 
Would  to  requests  reasonable, 
Because  smiling  is  favorable 
To  every  thins  that  shall  thrive. 
So  thought  1  tho  ;  anon,  blive. 
That  worldlesse  answere  in  no  toun 
Was  tane  for  obligatioun, 
Ne  called  surety  in  no  wise^ 
Amongst  them  that  called  been  wise. 
Thus  was  I  in  a  joyous  dout, 
Sure  and  unsurest  of  that  rout. 
Right  as  mine  herte  thought  it  were, 
So  more  or  lease  wexe  my  fere, 
Tlwt  if  one  thought  made  it  wele 
Another  shent  it  every  dele, 
Till,  at  the  last,  I  couth  no  more, 
But  purposed,  as  I  did  before. 
To  serve  truly  my  lives  space. 
Awaiting  ever  Um  yeare  of  graces 
Which  may  fall  yet  or  I  sterve. 
If  it  please  her  that  I  serve, 
And  served  have,  and  woU  do  ever. 
For  ^hing  is  none  that  me  is  lever 
Than  her  service,  whose  presence 
Mine  Heaven  is  whole,  and  her  absence 
An  Hell,  full*  of  divers  paines. 
Which  to  the  death  full  oft  me  straines. 
Thus  in  my  thoughts  as  I  stood. 
That  unneth  felt  I  harme  ne  good, 
I  saw  the  queene  a  little  paas 
Come  where  this  mighty  lord  was, 
And  kneeled  downe  m  presence  there 
Of  all  the  ladies  that  there  were, 
'   With  sober  oountenaunce  avised. 
In  few  words  that  well  suffised. 
And  to  this  lord,  anon,  present 
A  bill,  wherein  whole  her  entent 
Was  written,  and  bow  she  besought. 
As  he  knew  every  will  and  thought. 
That  of  hk  godhead  and  his  grace 
He  would  forgive  all  old  trespace^ 
And  undispleased  be  of  time  past. 
For  she  would  ever  be  stedfast. 
And  in  his  service  to  the  death 
Use  every  thought  while  she  had  breath  l 
And  sight  and  wept,  and  said  no  more  ; 
Within  was  written  all  tlie  sore, 
At  which  bill  the  lord  gan  smile. 
And  said  he  would  within  that  yle 
Be  lord  and  sire,  both  east  and  west. 
And  cald  it  there  his  new  conquest. 
And  in  great  councell  tooke  the  queene^ 
Long  were  the  tales  them  betweene, 
And  over  her  bill  he  read  thrise. 
And  wonder  gladly  gan  devise 
Her  features  fairs  and  her  visage. 
And  bad  good  thrift  on  that  image. 
And  sayd  he  trowed  her  compleint 
Should  after  cause  ber  be  corseint. 
And  in  his  sleeve  he  put  the  biil, 
I      Was  there  none  that  Knew  his  wili. 
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And  forth  lie  walke  apace  about 

Beholding  all  the  lusty  rout, 

Halfe  in  a  thought  witli  smiling  chere. 

Till  at  the  last,  as  ye  shall  here. 

He  turned  unto  the  queene  ageine, 

And  said,  ^  To  mome.  here  in  this  pin  e^ 

I  woll  ye  be,  and  all  yours. 

That  purposed  ben  to  weat^e  floors^ 

Or  of  my  lusty  colour  use, 

It  may  not  be  to  you  excuse, 

Ne  none  of  yours  in  no  wiee^ 

That  able  be  to  my  servise^ 

For  as  I  said  haye  here  before, 

I  will  be  lord  for  evermore 

Of  you,  and  of  this  yle,  and  all. 

And  of  all  yours,  that  have  sliall 

Joy,  peace,  ease,  or  in  pleasaunee 

Your  lives  use  without  noysaunoe  ; 

Here  will  I  in  state  be  seene," 

And  turned  his  visage  to  the  queene, 

**  And  you  give  knowledge  of  mv  will. 

And  a  full  answers  of  your  bill. 

Was  there  no  nay,  ne  words  none. 

But  very  obeisaunt  seemed  echone, 

Queene  and  other  that  were  there, 

Well  seemed  it  they  had  great  fere, 

And  there  tooke  lodging  every  night. 

Was  none  departed  of  that  night. 

And  some  to  read  old  romances. 

Them  occupied  for  their  pleasauces. 

Some  to  make  verelaies  and  laies. 

And  some  to  other  diverse  plaies : 

And  I  to  me  a  romance  tooke, 

And  as  I  reading  was  the  booke, 

Me  thought  the  sphere  had  so  run, 

That  it  was  ming  of  the  Sun, 

And  such  a  prees  into  the  plaine 

Assemble  gone,  that  with  gi*eat  paine 

One  might  for  other  go  ne  stand, 

Ne  none  take  other  by  the  hand, 

Withouten  they  distourbcd  were. 

So  huge  and  great  the  pixies  was  there. 

And  after  that  within  two  hourcs. 
This  mighty  lord  all  in  floures 
Of  divers  colours  many  a  paire, 
In  his  estate  up  in  (he  aire. 
Well  two  fathom,  as  his  bight. 
He  set  him  tliere  in  all  tlieir  sight, 
And  for  the  queene  and  for  the  knight, 
And  for  my  lady,  and  every  wight 
In  hast  he  sent,  so  that  never  one 
Was  there  absent,  but  come  eclione  : 
And  whan  they  thus  assembled  were. 
As  ye  have  heard  me  say  you  here. 
Without  more  taiTying,  on  higlit. 
There  to  be  scene  of  every  wight, 
Up  stood  among  (he  prees  above 
A  counsayler,  servaunt  of  Love, 
Which  seemed  well  of  great  estate, 
And  shewed  there  how  no  debate 
Owe  ne  goodly  might  be  used 
In  gentilnesse,  and  be  excused. 
Wherefore,  he  said,  his  lordes  will 
Was  every  wight  there  should  be  still, 
And  in  pees,  and  one  accord, 
And  thus  comniaunded  at  a  word, 
And  can  his  tongue  to  swiche  language 
Tume,  that  yet  in  all  mine  age 
Ifearvl  I  never  so  conningly 
Man  speakc,  ne  halfe  so  faithfully. 


For  every  thing  he  said  there 

Seemed  as  it  insealed  were. 

Or  approved  for  very  trew  : 

Swicne  was  his  cunning  language  new. 

And  well  according  to  nis  cnere. 

That  where  I  be,  me  thinke  I  here 

Him  yet  alway,  whan  I  mine  one 

In  any  place  may  be  ak>ne  : 

First  con  he  of  the  lusty  yle 

All  th'astate  in  little  while 

Rehearse,  and  wholly  every  tiling 

That  caused  there  his  lordes  comming. 

And  every  wele  and  every  wo. 

And  for  what  cause  ech  thing  was  so. 

Well  shewed  he  there  in  easie  speech. 

And  how  the  sicke  had  need  of  leech  : 

And  that  whole  was,  and  in  grace. 

He  told  plainly  why  each  thing  was. 

And  at  the  last  he  eon  conclude. 

Voided  every  language  rude. 

And  said,  "  That  prinee,  that  mighty  lord. 

Or  his  departing,  would  accord 

All  the  parties  Uiere  present. 

And  was  tlie  fine  of  his  entent, 

Witnesse  his  presence  in  vour  sight. 

Which  sits  among  you  in  his  miglit :" 

And  kneeled  downe  withouten  more^ 

And  not  o  word  spake  he  nun^e. 

Tho  pan  thb  mighty  lord  him  dresse. 
With  cheare  avised,  to  do  largesse. 
And  said  unto  this  knight  and  me, 
**  Ye  shall  to  joy  restored  be^ 
And  for  ye  have  ben  true,  ye  twaine, 
I  graunt  you  here  for  every  paine 
A  thousand  joys  every  weeke, 
And  looke  ye  be  no  lenger  seeke. 
And  both  your  ladies,  lo,  hem  here 
Take  ech  his  own,  beetli  of  good  chere. 
Your  happy  day  is  new  begun, 
Sith  it  was  rising  of  the  Sun, 
And  to  all  other  in  tliis  place 
I  graunt  wholly  to  stand  in  grace, 
That  serveth  truely,  without  slouth. 
And  to  avaunced  be  by  trouth.*' 
Tho  can  this  kuiglit  and  I  downe  kneele, 
Wening  to  doe  wonder  wele, 
**  Seeing,  0  Lord,  your  great  mercy, 
Us  hath  enriched  so  openly. 
That  wc  deserve  may  never  more 
The  least  part,  but  evermore 
With  soule  and   body  truely  serve 
You  and  yours  till  we  sterve." 
And  to  their  ladies  there  they  stood, 
This  knight  that  couth  so  mikel  good. 
Went  in  hast,  and  I  also. 
Joyous,  and  glad  were  we  tho, 
And  also  rich  in  every  thought. 
As  he  that  all  hath  and  ought  nought. 
And  them  besought  in  humble  wise. 
Us  t'accept  to  their  service. 
And  shew  us  of  their  friendly  cheares. 
Which  in  their  treasure  many  yeares. 
They  kept  had,  us  to  great  paine. 
And  told  how  their  servants  twaine. 
Were  and  would  be,  and  so  had  ever, 
And  to  the  death  chaunge  would  we  never, 
Ne  doe  offence,  ne  thinke  like  ill. 
But  fill  their  ordinance  and  will : 
And  made  our  othes  fresh  new. 
Our  old  service  to  renew. 
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And  wholly  thein  for  evermore, 
We  there  become,  what  might  we  more  1 
And  well  awaiting,  that  in  slouth 
We  made  ne  fault,  ne  in  our  troutli, 
Ne  thought  not  do,  I  you  ensure, 
With  our  will,  where  we  may  dure. 

This  Feason  past,  againe  an  eve, 
This  lord  of  the  queene  tooke  leve. 
And  said  he  would  hastely  retume. 
And  at  good  leisure  there  soioume. 
Both  for  his  honour  and  for  his  ease, 
Commaunding  fast  the  knight  to  please, 
And  gave  his  statutes  in  papers. 
And  ordent  divers  officers, 
And  forth  to  ship  the  same  night 
He  went,  and  soone  was  ont  of  sight. 
And  on  tiie  morrow,  whan  the  aire 
Attempred  was  and  wonder  faire. 
Early  at  rising  of  the  Sun, 
After  the  night  away  was  run. 
Playing  us  on  the  rivage. 
My  lady  spake  of  her  voyage. 
And  said  she  made  small  joumies. 
And  held  her  in  straunge  countries. 
And  forthwith  to  the  queene  went. 
And  shewed  her  iii^holly  her  entent. 
And  tooke  her  leave  with  cheare  weeping, 
That  pitty  was  to  see  that  parting : 
For  to  the  queene  it  was  a  paine, 
As  to  a  martyr  new  yslaine. 
That  for  her  woe,  and  she  so  tender. 
Yet  I  weepe  oft  whan  I  remember ; 
She  olTerd  there  to  resigne, 
To  my  lady  eight  times  or  nine, 
Tli*astate,  the  yie,  shortly  to  tell. 
If  it  might  please  her  there  to  dwell. 
And  said  for  ever  her  linage 
Should  to  my  lady  doe  homage, 
And  hers  be  hole  withouten  moi'e. 
Ye,  and  all  theirs  for  evermore : 
*  Nay,  God  forbid,"  my  lady  oft. 
With  many  conning  word  and  soft, 
Seid,  ^  that  ever  such  thing  should  beene. 
That  I  consent  should,  that  a  queene 
Of  your  estate,  and  so  well  named, 
In  any  wise  should  be  attamed  ; 
But  would  be  faiiie  with  all  my  herte. 
What  80  befell,  or  how  me  smert. 
To  doe  thing  that  you  might  please. 
In  any  wise,  or  be  your  ease  :  " 
And  kissed  there,  and  bad  good  night. 
For  which  leve  wept  many  a  wight ; 
There  might  men  here  my  laily  praised. 
And  such  a  name  of  her  araised. 
What  of  cunning  and  friendlinesse. 
What  of  beauty  with  gentilnese^ 
What  of  glad  and  friendly  chearea, 
That  she  used  in  all  her  yeares. 
That  wonder  was  here  every  wight. 
To  say  well  how  they  did  their  might ; 
And  with  a  prees,  upon  the  morrow, 
To  ship  her  brought,  and  what  a  sorrow 
They  made,  whan  she  should  under  saile, 
That,  and  ye  wist,  ye  would  mervaile. 
Forth  goeth  the  ship,  out  goeth  the  sond. 
And  I  as  a  wood  man  unbend. 
For  doubt  to  be  behind  there. 
Into  the  sea  withouten  fere. 
Anon  I  ran,  till  with  a  waw. 
All  sodenly  I  was  overthraw. 


And  with  the  water  to  and  fro. 

Backward  and  forward  travailed  so. 

That  mind  and  breath  nigh  was  gone 

For  good  ne  harme  knew  I  none, 

Til  at  the  last  with  hookes  tweiu?. 

Men  of  the  ship  with  mikel  peine, 

To  save  my  life,  did  such  travatle, 

That,  and  ye  wist,  ye  would  mervaile. 

And  in  the  ship  me  drew  on  hie. 

And  saiden  all  that  I  would  die, 

And  laid  me  long  downe  by  the  mast. 

And  of  their  clothes  on  me  cast. 

And  there  I  made  my  testament. 

And  wist  my  selfe  not  what  I  ment. 

But  whan  I  said  had  wlmt  I  would. 

And  to  the  mast  my  wo  all  told, 

And  tane  my  leave  of  every  wight. 

And  closed  mine  eyen,  and  lost  my  sighty 

Avised  to  die,  without  more  speech. 

Or  any  remedy  to  «eech 

Of  grace  new,  as  was  great  need  : 

My  lady  of  my  paine  tooke  heed. 

And  her  bethought  how  tliat  for  trouth 

To  see  me  die  it  were  great  routb. 

And  to  me  came  in  sober  wise. 

And  softly  said,  **  1  pray  you  rise. 

Come  on  with  me,  let  be  this  fare. 

All  shall  be  wel,  have  ye  no  care, 

I  will  obey  ye  and  fulfil 

Holy  in  all  that  lords  will. 

That  you  and  roe  not  long  ago. 

After  his  list  commaund^  so. 

That  there  againe  no  resistence 

May  be  without  great  offence. 

And,  therefore,  now  loke  what  I  say, 

I  am  imd  will  be  friendly  aye. 

Rise  up,  behold  this  avauutage, 

I  graunt  you  inheritage. 

Peaceably  without  strive. 

During  the  dales  of  your  live." 

And  of  her  apples  in  my  sieve 

One  she  put,«nd  took  her  leve 

In  words  few  and  said,  "  Good  hele. 

He  that  all  made,  you  send  and  wele  :" 

Wherewith  my  paines,  ail  at  ones, 

Tooke  such  leave,  that  all  my  bones. 

For  the  new  dnranse  pleasaunce, 

So  as  they  couth,  desired  to  daunce, 

And  I  as  whole  as  any  wight. 

Up  rose,  with  joyous  herte  and  light. 

Hole  and  unsicke,  right  wele  at  ease. 

And  all  forget  had  my  disease. 

And  to  my  lady,  where  she  plaid, 

I  went  anone,  and  to  her  said  : 

^  Ho  that  all  ioies  persons  to  please 

First  ordained  with  parfite  ease. 

And  every  pleasure  can  depart. 

Send  you  madame,  as  large  a  part. 

And  of  his  goods  such  plenty. 

As  he  has  done  you  of  beauty. 

With  hele  and  all  that  may  be  thought. 

He  send  you  all  as  he  all  wrought : 

Madame,"  (ouoth  I)  ''your  servaunt  ti*ewy 

Have  I  ben  long,  and  yet  will  new. 

Without  chaunge  or  repentaunce. 

In  any  wise  or  variaunce. 

And  so  will  do,  as  thrive  I  ever. 

For  thing  is  none  that  me  is  lever 

Than  von  to  please,  how  ever  I  fiue^ 

Mine  hortes  lady  and  my  welfare^ 
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My  life,  mine  hele,  my  lech  mlso, 

Of  every  thing  that  doth  me  wo, 

My  heipe  at  need,  and  my  surete 

Of  every  joy  that  longs  to  roe, 

My  succours  whole  m  all  wise, 

That  may  be  thought  or  man  devise, 

Your  grace,  mada^e,  such  have  I  found. 

Now  in  my  need  that  I  am  bound 

To  you  for  ever,  so  Christ  me  save. 

For  heale  and  live  of  you  I  have. 

Wherefore  is  reasoun  I  you  berve. 

With  due  obeisaunee  till  I  sterve, 

And  dead  and  quieke  be  ever  yours, 

Late,  early,  and  at  all  hours." 

Tho  came  my  lady  small  alite. 

And  in  plaine  English  con  eonsite 

In  words  few,  whole  her  entent 

She  shewed  me  there,  and  how  she  ment 

To  meward  in  every  wise. 

Wholly  she  came  at  their  tlevise. 

Without  processe  or  long  travell. 

Charging  me  to  keepe  eounsell. 

As  I  would  to  her  grace  attaine. 

Of  which  commaund^ment  I  was  fiune. 

Wherefore  I  passe  over  at  this  time^ 

For  counsell  cords  not  well  in  rime. 

And  eke  the  oth  that  I  have  swore. 

To  breake  me  were  better  unbore. 

Why  for  untrue  for  evermore 

I  should  be  hold,  that  nevermore 

Of  me  in  pUce  should  be  report 

Thing  that  availe  might,  or  comfort 

To  mewards  in  any  wise. 

And  ech  wight  would  me  dispise 

In  that  they  couth,  and  me  repreeve, 

Which  were  a  thing  sore  for  to  greeve. 

Wherefore  hereof  more  mencion 

Make  I  not  now  ne  long  sermon, 

But  shortly  thus  I  me  excuse. 

To  rime  a  councell  I  refuse. 

Sailing  thus  two  dayes  or  three, 

My  lady  towards  her  countree. 

Over  the  waves  high  and  grecne. 

Which  were  large  and  deepe  betweene. 

Upon  a  time  me  called,  and  said 

That  of  my  hele  she  was  well  paid. 

And  of  the  queene  and  of  the  yle, 

She  talked  with  me  long  while, 

And  of  all  that  she  there  had  scene. 

And  of  the  state,  and  of  the  queene. 

And  of  the  ladies  name  by  name. 

Two  lioures  or  mo,  this  was  her  game, 

Till  at  the  last  the  wind  gan  rise, 

And  blew  so  fast,  and  in  such  wise. 

The  ship  that  every  wight  can  say, 

**  Madame,  er  eve  be  of  this  day. 

And  God  tofore,  ye  shall  be  tliere 

As  ye  would  fainest  that  ye  were, 

And  doubt  not  within  sixe  hours. 

Ye  shall  be  there,  as  all  is  yours." 

At  which  words  she  gan  to  smile. 

And  said  that  was  no  long  while. 

That  they  her  set,  and  up  she  rose. 

And  all  about  the  ship  she  gose, 

And  made  good  cheare  to  every  wight, 

Till  of  the  land  she  had  a  sight, 

Of  which  sight  glad,  God  it  wote. 

She  was  abashed  and  abotc, 

And  forth  goeth,  shortly  you  to  tell, 

Where  she  accustomed  was  to  dwell. 


And  received  was,  as  good  right. 

With  Joyous  cheere  and  liertes  lights 

And  as  a  glad  new  aventure, 

Pleaaaunt  to  every  creature. 

With  which  landing  tho  I  woke, 

And  found  my  chamber  full  of  smoke. 

My  cbeekes  eke  unto  the  earea. 

And  all  my  body  wet  with  teaive. 

And  all  so  feeble  and  in  such  wise^ 

I  was,  that  unneth  might  I  riae^ 

So  fare  travailed  and  so  faint, 

That  neither  knew  I  kii*ke  ne  saint, 

Ne  what  was  what,  ne  who  was  who, 

Ne  avised  what  way  I  would  go. 

But  by  a  venturous  grace, 

I  rise  and  walkt,  sought  pace  and  pace^ 

Till  I  a  winding  staire  found. 

And  held  the  vice  aye  in  my  hond. 

And  upward  softly  so  gan  ereepe. 

Till  I  came  where  I  tliought  to  sleepe 

More  at  mine  ease,  and  out  of  preaosi. 

At  my  good  leisure,  and  in  peace. 

Till  somewhat  I  recomfort  were 

Of  the  travell  and  great  feare 

That  I  endured  haS  before, 

This  was  my  thought  without  more, 

And  as  a  wight  witlesse  and  faint. 

Without  more,  in  a  ehamber  paint 

Full  of  stories  old  and  divers, 

More  than  I  can  now  rehearse. 

Unto  a  bed  full  soberly. 

So  as  I  might  full  sothly. 

Pace  after  other,  and  nothing  said. 

Till  at  the  Ust  downe  I  me  laid. 

And  as  my  mind  would  give  me  lere. 

All  that  I  dreamed  had  that  eve. 

Before  all  I  can  rehearse. 

Right  as  a  child  at  schoole  his  verse 

Doth  after  that  he  thinketh  to  thrive, 

Risht  so  did  I  for  all  my  live, 

I  thought  to  have  in  remembraunee. 

Both  the  paine  and  the  pleasaunce. 

The  dreame  whole,  as  it  me  befell. 

Which  was  as  ye  here  me  tell. 

Thus  in  my  thoughts  as  I  lay. 

That  happy  or  unhappy  day. 

Wot  I  not,  so  have  I  blame. 

Of  the  two  which  is  the  name : 

Befell  me  so,  that  there  a  thought. 

By  processe  new  on  sleepe  me  brought 

And  me  governed  so  in  a  while. 

That  agame  within  the  yle, 

Methought  I  was,  whereof  the  knight. 

And  of  the  ladies  I  had  a  sight. 

And  were  assembled  on  a  greene. 

Knight  and  lady,  with  the  queene. 

At  which  assembly  there  was  said, 

How  they  all  content  and  paid 

Were  wholly  as  in  that  thing, 

That  the  knight  there  should  be  king. 

And  they  would  all  for  sure  wituesse 

Wedded  be  both  more  and  lesse. 

In  remembraunee  without  more. 

Thus  they  consent  for  evermore. 

And  was  concluded  that  the  knight 

Depart  should  the  same  night. 

And  forthwith  there  tooke  his  voinge. 

To  journey  for  his  marriage, 

And  retume  with  such  an  host. 

That  wedded  might  be  least  and  most. 
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This  was  concluded,  written  and  sealed. 

That  it  might  not  be  repealed 

In  no  wise,  but  aie  be  firroe, 

And  all  should  be  within  a  tearme. 

Without  more  excusation, 

Both  feast  and  coronation. 

This  knight  which  had  thereof  the  ehargey 

Anon  into  a  little  barge 

Brought  was  late  against  an  eye. 

Where  of  all  he  to(»[e  his  leave  ; 

Which  barge  was  as  a  mans  thought. 

Alter  his  pleasare  to  him  brought, 

The  queene  her  selfe  accustomed  aye 

In  the  same  barge  to  play. 

It  needeth  neither  mast  ne  rother, 

I  have  not  heard  of  such  another, 

No  maister  for  the  govemaunce, 

Hie  sayled  by  thought  and  pleasannee, 

Without  labour,  east  and  west. 

All  was  one,  ealme  or  tempest. 

And  I  went  with  at  his  request. 

And  was  the  first  prayed  to  the  fest. 

Whan  he  came  in  his  countree, 

And  passed  bad  the  wavy  see, 

In  an  haven  deepe  and  large 

He  left  his  rich  and  noble  baree, 

And  to  the  court,  shortly  to  td. 

He  went,  where  he  wont  was  to  dwell, 

And  was  received  as  good  right. 

As  heire,  and  for  a  worthy  uiight, 

With  all  the  states  of  the  lend, 

Which  came  anon  at  his  first  sond, 

With  glad  spirits  full  of  trouth. 

Loth  to  do  ukult  or  with  a  slouth, 

Attunt  be  in  any  wise ; 

Their  riches  was  their  old  servise. 

Which  ever  trew  had  be  fond, 

Sith  first  inhabit  was  the  lend. 

And  so  received  there  hir  king. 

That  forgotten  was  no  thing, 

That  owe  to  be  done  ne  might  please, 

Ne  their  soveraine  lord  do  ease. 

And  with  them,  so  shortly  to  say. 

As  they  of  eustome  had  done  aye. 

For  seven  yere  past  was  and  more. 

The  father,  the  old  wise  and  hore 

King  of  the  land  tooke  his  leve 

Of  ul  his  barons  on  an  eve, 

Ajid  told  them  how  his  dayes  past 

Were  all,  and  oomen  was  the  last. 

And  hertily  praved  hem  to  remember 

His  Sonne,  which  yong  was  and  tender. 

That  borne  was  their  prince  to  be, 

If  he  retume  to  that  countree 

Might,  by  adventure  or  grace. 

Within  any  time  or  space. 

And  to  be  true  and  friendly  aye. 

As  they  to  him  had  bene  alway : 

Thus  he  them  prayd,  without  more. 

And  tooke  his  leave  for  evermore. 

Knowen  was  how,  tender  in  age, 

This  young  prince  a  gretLt  viage 

Uncouth  and  straunge,  honours  to  seeefae, 

Tooke  in  bond  with  little  speeche. 

Which  was  to  seeke  a  princes 

That  he  desired  more  than  richee. 

For  her  great  name  that  floured  so, 

That  in  that  time  there  was  no  mo 

Of  her  estate  no  so  well  named. 

For  borne  was  none  that  ever  her  blamed : 


Of  which  princes  somewhat  before. 

Here  have  I  spoke,  and  some  will  more. 

So  thus  befell  as  ye  shall  heare, 

Unto  their  lord  they  made  such  cheATi^ 

That  joy  was  there  to  be  present 

To  see  their  troth  and  how  they  ment. 

So  very  glad  they  were  ech  one. 

That  them  among  there  was  no  one. 

That  desired  more  riches. 

Than  for  their  lord  such  a  princes, 

That  they  might  please,  and  that  were  faire, 

For  fast  desired  they  an  hdre. 

And  said  great  surety  were  ywis. 

And  as  they  were  speaking  of  this. 

The  prince  himselfe  him  avised, 

And  in  plaine  English  undisguised, 

Them  shewed  hole  his  journey. 

And  of  their  counaell  gan  them  prey. 

And  told  how  he  ensured  was. 

And  how  his  day  he  might  not  posee^ 

Without  diffame  and  great  blarney 

And  to  him  fur  ever  shame, 

And  of  their  counsell  and  avise. 

There  he  prayth  them  once  or  twise, 

And  that  they  would  within  ten  daies, 

Avise  and  ordaine  him  such  waies, 

So  that  it  were  no  displeasaunce, 

Ne  to  this  realms  over  great  grievaunee^ 

And  that  he  have  might  to  his  feast. 

Sixty  thousand  at  the  least, 

For  his  intent  within  short  while 

Was  to  retume  unto  his  yle 

That  fae  came  fro,  and  kepe  his  day, 

For  nothing  would  he  be  away. 

To  counsaile  tho  the  lords  anon. 

Into  a  chamber  everychone, 

Togither  went,  them  to  devise, 

How  they  might  best  and  in  what  wise, 

Purvey  for  their  lords  pleasaunoe 

And  the  realmes  continuaunce 

Of  honor,  which  in  it  before 

Had  continued  evermore. 

So,  at  the  last,  they  found  the  waies. 

How  within  the  next  ten  dales. 

All  might  with  paine  and  diligence 

Be  done,  and  cast  what  the  dispenoe 

Might  draw,  and  in  conclusion, 

MiSle  for  ech  thing  provision. 

Whan  this  was  done,  wholly  tofore 

The  prince,  the  lords  all  bdfore 

Come,  and  shewed  what  they  had  done. 

And  how  they  couth  by  no  reason 

Find  that  within  the  ten  daies. 

He  might  depart  by  no  waies. 

But  would  be  fifteene,  at  the  least, 

Or  he  retume  might  to  his  feast : 

And  shewed  him  every  reason  why 

It  might  not  be  so  hastily. 

As  he  desired,  ne  his  day 

He  might  not  keepe  by  no  way. 

For  divers  causes  wonder  great : 

Which,  whan  he  heard,  in  such  an  heat 

tie  fell,  for  sorow  and  was  seke. 

Still  in  his  bed  whole  that  weke, 

And  nigh  the  tother  for  the  shame. 

And  for  the  doubt,  and  for  the  blame 

That  might  on  him  be  aret. 

And  oft  upon  his  brest  he  bet. 

And  said,  **  Alas,  mine  honour  for  aye. 

Have  I  here  lost  deane  this  day. 
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Dead  would  I  be  I  alas,  my  name 
Shall  aye  be  more  henceforth  in  shamey 
And  I  dishonoured  and  repreved. 
And  never  more  shall  be  beleeved  :" 
And  made  swich  sorow,  that  in  trouthy 
Him  to  behold  it  was  great  routh : 
And  so  endured  the  dayes  fiftene, 
Till  that  the  lords  on  an  even 
Him  come,  and  told  they  ready  were. 
And  shewed  in  few  words  there. 
How  and  what  wise  they  had  pnrveyd 
For  his  estate,  and  to  him  said. 
That  twenty  thousand  knights  of  name. 
And  fourty  thousand  without  blame. 
All  come  of  noble  lignee, 
Togider  in  a  companee. 
Were  lodged  on  a  rivers  side, 
Him  and  bis  pleasure  there  t'abide. 
The  prince  tho  for  joy  up  rose. 
And  where  they  lodged  were,  he  goes 
Without  more  that  same  night. 
And  tliese  his  supper  made  to  dight. 
And  with  them  bode  till  it  was  dey. 
And  forthwith  to  take  his  journey, 
Leving  the  streight,  holding  the  large. 
Till  he  came  to  his  noble  burge  ; 
And  when  this  prince,  this  lusty  knight, 
With  his  people  in  armes  bright. 
Was  comen  where  he  thought  to  pas, 
And  knew  well  none  abiding  was 
Behind,  but  all  were  there  present. 
Forthwith  anon  all  his  intent 
He  told  them  there,  and  made  his  cries 
Throngh  his  hoste  that  day  twise, 
Commaunding  every  lives  wight. 
There  being  present  in  his  sigh^ 
To  be  the  morow  on  the  rivage. 
Where  he  begin  would  his  viage. 
The  morrow  come,  the  cry  was  kept. 
Few  was  there  that  night  that  slept, 
But  trussed  and  purveied  for  the  morrow. 
For  fault  of  ships  was  all  their  sorrow. 
For  sAve  the  barge,  and  other  two. 
Of  ships  there  saw  I  no  mo  : 
Thus  in  their  doubts  as  they  stood, 
Waxing  the  sea,  comming  the  flood, 
Was  cried,  •*  To  ship  goe  every  wight," 
Than  was  but  hie,  that  hie  might. 
And  to  the  barge  me  thought  echone 
They  went,  without  was  left  not  one. 
Horse,  male,  trusse,  ne  bagage, 
Salade,  speare,  gard-brace,  ne  page. 
But  was  lodged  and  roome  ynough. 
At  which  shipping  me  thought  I  lough, 
And  gan  to  marvaile  in  my  thought. 
How  ever  such  a  ship  was  wrought. 
For  what  people  that  can  encrease, 
Ne  never  so  thicke  might  be  the  prease. 
But  all  had  nvome  at  their  will. 
There  was  not  one  was  lodged  ill. 
Fur  as  1  trow,  my  selfe  the  last 
Was  one,  and  lodged  by  the  mast. 
And  where  I  looked  I  saw  such  rome. 
As  all  were  lodged  in  a  towne. 
Forth  goth  the  ship,  said  was  the  creed. 
And  on  their  knees  for  their  good  speed, 
Downe  kneeled  every  wight  a  while. 
And  praied  fast  tliat  to  the  yle 
They  might  come  in  safety, 
The  prince  and  all  tlie  company. 


With  wofship  and  witliout  blame. 

Or  diaclannder  of  his  name. 

Of  the  promise  he  should  retonrse. 

Within  the  time  he  did  sojonme« 

In  his  loud  biding  his  host. 

This  was  their  prayer  of  least  and  most ; 

To  keepe  the  day  it  might  not  been. 

That  he  appointed  had  with  the  queen. 

To  retume  without  sleuth.^ 

And  so  assured  had  his  tiouth. 

For  which  fault  this  prince,  this  kniglit. 

During  the  time  slept  not  a  night. 

Such  was  his  wo  and  his  disease. 

For  doubt  he  should  the  queene  displeeaew 

Forth  goeth  the  ship  with  such  speed. 

Right  as  the  prince  for  his  great  need 

D<«iro  would  after  his  thought. 

Till  it  unto  the  yle  him  brought. 

Where  in  hast  upon  the  sand. 

He  and  his  people  tooke  the  land. 

With  hertes  glad,  and  chore  light. 

Weening  to  be  in  Heaven  that  night : 

But  or  tney  passed  a  while, 

Entring  in  toward  that  yle. 

All  dad  in  bkcke  with  chore  piteous^ 

A  lady  which  never  dispiteous 

Had  be  in  all  her  life  tofore. 

With  sory  chore,  and  herte  to  tore. 

Unto  this  ])rince  where  he  gan  ride. 

Come  and  said,  ^  Abide,  abide. 

And  have  no  hast,  but  fast  retouruev 

No  reason  is  ye  here  sojoume. 

For  your  untruth  hatii  us  discried. 

Wo  woi*th  the  time  we  us  allied 

With  you,  that  are  so  soone  unti*cw, 

Alas,  the  day  that  wc  you  knew  ! 

Alas,  the  i'lnrn  that  ye  were  bore. 

For  all  thiii  lond  by  you  is  lore  ! 

Accursed  bo  ho  you  hider  brought. 

For  all  you  I*  joy  is  turud  to  nought. 

Your  acquaintance  we  may  complaine. 

Which  is  tilt!  cause  of  all  our  paine." 

'^  Alas,  madame,"  quoth  tho  this  knight. 

And  with  that  fruni  his  horse  he  light, 

Willi  colour  pale,  and  cheekes  lene, 

"  Alas,  what  is  this  for  to  mene  ? 

What  have  ye  said,  why  be  ye  wroth  ! 

You  to  displease  I  would  be  loth. 

Know  ye  not  well  the  promesse 

I  made  have  to  your  princesse, 

Which  to  perfoumie  is  mine  intent, 

So  mote  1  speed,  as  I  have  ment, 

And  as  I  am  her  very  trew. 

Without  change  or  thought  new, 

And  also  fully  her  servand, 

As  creature  or  man  livand 

May  be  to  lady  or  princesse, 

For  she  mine  Heaven  and  whole  richeese 

Is,  and  the  lady  of  mine  hcale. 

My  worlds  joy  and  all  my  weale, 

What  may  this  be,  whence  coms  thb  specdi 

Tell  me,  madame,  I  you  Ix-'seech, 

For  sith  the  first  of  my  living. 

Was  I  so  fearfuU  of  nothing. 

As  I  am  now  to  Iteare  you  speake ; 

For  dout  I  feele  mine  herte  breake  ; 

Say  on,  madame,  tell  me  your  will, 

The  remeuaunt  is  it  good  or  ill ! " 

"  Alas,"  (quod  she)  "  tliat  ye  were  bore. 

For,  for  your  love  this  land  is  lore  I 
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The  queeno  is  dead,  and  thnt  is  ruth, 

For  sorrow  of  your  great  untruth  ; 

Of  two  partes  of  the  lusty  rout 

Of  kdies  that  were  there  about. 

That  wont  were  to  talke  and  play. 

Now  are  dead  and  cleane  away, 

And  under  eartli  tane  lodging  new  ; 

Alas,  that  ever  ye  were  untrew  I 

For  whan  the  time  ye  set  was  past. 

The  queeoc  to  counaaile  sone  in  hast, 

What  was  to  doe,  and  said  great  blame 

Your  acquaintaunce  cause  would  and  shame, 

And  the  ladies  of  their  aviso 

Prayed,  for  need  was  to  be  wise, 

In  eschewing  talcs  and  songs. 

That  by  them  make  would  ill  tongs. 

And  sey  they  were  lightly  conquest. 

And  prayed  to  a  poore  fea^t, 

And  foule  had  tlieir  worship  weived. 

Whan  so  unwisely  they  conceived. 

Their  rich  treasour,  and  their  heale. 

Their  famous  name,  and  their  weale. 

To  put  in  such  an  aventure. 

Of  which  the  sclaundor  ever  dure 

Was  like,  without  helpe  of  ap|>ele, 

Wherefore  they  need  had  of  counsele. 

For  every  wight  of  them  would  say 

Their  clo«ed  yie  an  open  way 

Was  become  to  every  wight, 

And  well  approved  by  a  knight. 

Which  he  alas,  without  paysaunce. 

Had  soone  acheved  thobeisaunce : 

All  this  was  moved  at  counsel]  thrise. 

And  concluded  daily  twise, 

That  bet  was  die  without  blame 

Than  lose  the  riches  of  their  name, 

Wherefore,  the  deaths  acquaintaunee 

They  chese,  and  left  ha%  e  their  pleasauncey 

For  doubt  to  live  as  repreved. 

In  that  they  you  so  souue  beleeved. 

And  made  their  othes  with  one  accord, 

That  eat,  ne  drinke,  ne  speake  word. 

They  should  never,  but  ever  weping 

Bide  in  a  place  without  parting. 

And  use  their  dayes  in  penaunce. 

Without  desire  of  allegeaunce, 

Of  which  the  truth,  anon,  con  prcve. 

For  why  !  the  queen  forthwith  her  leve 

Toke  at  them  all  that  were  present. 

Of  her  defauts  fully  repent, 

And  died  there  withouten  more : 

Thus  are  we  lost  for  evermore  ; 

What  should  I  more  hereof  reherse  ! 

Comen  within,  come  see  her  horse, 

Where  ye  shall  see  the  piteous  sight. 

That  ever  yet  was  shcwen  to  knight. 

For  ye  shall  see  ladies  stond, 

Ech  with  a  great  rod  in  bond. 

Clad  in  bhu:k,  with  visage  white, 

Ready  each  other  for  to  smite. 

If  anv  be  that  will  not  wepe. 

Or  who  that  makes  countenaunce  to  slope  ; 

They  be  so  bet,  that  all  so  blew 

They  be  as  cloth  that  died  is  new. 

Such  ia  their  parfite  repentance  ; 

And  thus  they  kepe  their  ordinance. 

And  will  do  ever  to  the  death. 

While  them  endures  any  breath." 

This  knight  tho  in  armes  twaine, 
'^'his  lady  tooke  and  gan  her  saiuc. 


**  AUs,  my  birth  !  wo  worth  my  life  !" 

And  even  with  that  he  drew  a  knife, 

And  through  gowne,  doublet,  and  short, 

He  made  ue  blood  come  from  his  herte, 

And  set  him  dqwne  upon  the  greene. 

And  full  repent  closea  his  eene, 

And  save  that  ones  he  drew  his  breath, 

Without  more  thus  hb  tooke  his  death. 

For  which  cause  the  lusty  hoast, 

Which  in  a  battaile  on  the  coast. 

At  once  for  sorrow  such  a  cry 

Gan  rere  thorow  the  company. 

That  to  the  Heaven  heard  was  the  sowne, 

And  under  thertli  als  fer  adowue. 

That  wild  beasts  for  the  feare 

So  sodainly  afrayed  were. 

That  for  the  doubt,  while  tliey  might  dun.*, 

They  ran  as  of  their  lives  unsure. 

From  the  woods  unto  the  plaine. 

And  from  the  valleys  the  high  roountaino 

They  sought,  and  ran  as  beastes  blind, 

That  cleane  forgotten  had  their  kind. 

This  wo  not  ceitfed,  to  counsaile  went 

These  lords,  and  for  that  lady  sent. 

And  of  avise  what  was  to  done. 

They  her  besought  she  say  would  sone. 

Weeping  full  sore,  all  clad  in  blake, 

Thb  ladv  softly  to  them  spake. 

And  said,  **  My  lords,  by  my  trouth. 

This  misehiefe  it  is  of  your  sleuth. 

And  if  ye  had  that  judge  would  right, 

A  prince  that  were  a  very  knight. 

Ye  that  ben  of  astate,  echone. 

Die  for  his  fault  should  one  and  one  ; 

And  if  he  hold  had  the  promesse. 

And  done  that  longs  to  gentilnessc. 

And  fulfilled  the  princes  behest. 

This  hasty  farme  had  bene  a  feast. 

And  now  is  imrecoverable. 

And  us  a  slaunder  aye  durable  ; 

Wherefore,  I  say,  as  of  counsaile. 

In  me  is  none  that  may  availe. 

But,  if  ye  list,  for  remembi-aunce 

Purvev  and  make  such  ordinaunce. 

That  the  queene,  that  was  so  meke. 

With  all  her  women,  dede  or  seke. 

Might  in  your  land  a  chappell  have. 

With  some  remembraunce  of  her  graven 

Shewing  her  end  with  the  pity. 

In  some  notable  old  city, 

Niffh  unto  an  high  way. 

Where  every  wight  might  for  her  pray. 

And  for  all  hers  that  have  ben  trew  ;'' 

And  even  with  that  she  changed  how. 

And  twise  wbhed  after  the  death. 

And  sight,  and  thus  passed  her  breath. 

Than  said  the  lords  of  the  host. 

And  so  conclude  least  and  most, 

That  they  would  ever  in  houses  of  thnrke 

Their  lives  lead,  and  weare  but  blacke. 

And  forsake  all  their  pleasaunoes, 

And  turn  all  joy  to  penaunoes, 

And  beare  the  dead  prince  to  the  barge. 

And  named  them  should  have  the  cha^v*; 

And  to  the  hearse  where  lay  the  qu«eii. 

The  remenaunt  went,  and  down  on  kiieen, 

Holding  their  bonds  on  high,  gon  etm^ 

*'  Mercgr,  merey,*'  everich  tliriiv 

And  cursed  the  time  tliat  ever  skmtii;' 

Should  have  sach  masterdoOM  ai  tmuth. 
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And  to  the  barse  a  long  mile, 

They  bare  her  forth,  and  in  a  while 

All  the  ladies  one  and  one. 

By  companies  were  brought  echone. 

And  past  the  sea  and  tooke  the  land. 

And  in  new  herses  on  a  sand, 

Pat  and  brought  were  all  anon. 

Unto  a  city  closed  with  'stone, 

Where  it  had  been  osed  aye 

The  kings  of  the  land  to  lay. 

After  they  raigned  in  honoura, 

And  writ  was  which  were  conqnerours, 

In  an  abbey  of  nunnee  which  were  blake. 

Which  accustomed  were  to  wake^ 

And  of  usage  rise  ech  a  ni^^ht 

To  pray  for  every  lives  wight ; 

And  so  befell  as  m  the  guiae, 

Ordeint  and  said  was  the  scrvise, 

Of  the  prince  and  of  the  queen, 

So  devoutly  as  might  been, 

And  after  that  about  the  herses, 

Many  orisons  and  verses. 

Without  note  full  softely. 

Said  were  and  that  full  heartily. 

That  all  the  night  till  it  was  day. 

The  people  in  tne  church  con  pray 

Unto  the  holy  Trinity, 

Of  these  soulee  to  have  pity. 

And  whan  the  nieht  past  and  ronne 
Was,  and  the  new  day  begonne, 
The  yong  morrow  wiui  rayes  red, 
Which  from  the  Sunne  over  all  con  ipfftKl} 
Atempered  dere  was  and  faire. 
And  made  a  time  of  wholsome  aire, 
Befell  a  wonder  case  and  strange, 
Among  the  people  and  gan  change 
Soone  the  word  and  every  woo 
Unto  a  joy,  and  some  to  two : 
A  bird,  all  fedred  blew  and  greene, 
With  bright  rayes  like  gold  betweene. 
As  small  thred  over  every  joynt. 
All  full  of  colour  strange  and  coiiit, 
Uncouth  and  wonderful!  to  sight, 
Upon  the  queens  herse  con  light. 
And  song  full  low  and  softely, 
Three  songs  in  her  harmony, 
Unletted  of  every  wight. 
Till,  at  the  last,  an  aged  knight 
Which  seemed  a  man  in  great  thought 
Like  as  he  set  all  thing  at  nought. 
With  visage  and  even  all  forwppt 
And  pale,  as  man  long  unslept. 
By  the  herses  as  he  stood 
With  hasty  hondling  of  his  hood 
Unto  a  prince  that  by  him  past 
Made  the  bridde  somewhat  acast. 
Wherefore  he  rose  and  left  his  song. 
And  depart  from  us  among, 
And  spread  his  wings  for  to  passe 
By  the  place  he  entrod  was, 
And  in  his  hast,  shortly  to  tell, 
Him  hurt,  that  backeward  downo  he  fell, 
From  a  window  richly  peint 
With  lives  of  many  divers  seinf. 
And  bet  his  wings  and  bled  fast, 
And  of  the  hurt  thus  died  and  past. 
And  lay  there  well  an  houre  and  more. 
Till,  at  the  last,  of  briddes  a  8coi*e 
Come  and  sembled  at  the  plaeo 
Where  the  window  brakeu  wan, 


And  made  swiche  wannentackmii, 

That  pity  was  to  heare  the  soan, 

And  the  warbles  of  their  throtes, 

And  the  complaint  of  theur  notes, 

Which  from  joy  cleane  was  reversed, 

And  of  them  one  the  glas  soone  perscd. 

And  in  his  beke  of  colours  nine, 

An  herbe  he  brought  flourelesse,  all  grwne^ 

Full  of  small  leaves  and  plaine. 

Swart  and  long  with  many  a  vaine. 

And  where  his  fellow  lay  thus  dede. 

This  hearbe  down  laid  by  his  hede. 

And  dressed  it  full  softily, 

And  hong  his  head  and  stood  thereby. 

Which  hearb.  in  lease  than  halfe  an  boave. 

Gan  over  all  knit,  and  after  floore 

Full  out  and  wexe  ripe  the  seed. 

And  right  as  one  another  feed 

Would,  in  his  beake  he  tooke  the  graiiM^ 

And  in  his  fellowes  beake  certaine 

It  put,  and  Ahos,  within  the  third. 

Up  stood  and  pruned  him  the  bird. 

Which  dead  had  be  in  all  our  siglit. 

And  botli  togither  forth  their  flight 

Tooke  singing  from  us,  and  their  leve. 

Was  none  disturb  hem  would  ne  greve  ; 

And  whan  they  parted  were  and  gone 

Th'abbeese  the  seeds  soone  echone 

Gadred  had,  and  in  her  hand 

The  herb  she  tooke,  well  aviaand 

The  leafe,  the  seed,  the  stalkc,  the  floore^ 

And  said  it  had  a  good  savour, 

And  was  no  common  herb  to  find. 

And  well  approved  of  uneouth  kind. 

And  than  oUier  more  vertuouse. 

Who  so  have  it  might  for  to  use 

In  his  need,  flowre,  leafe,  or  graine. 

Of  their  heale  might  be  certaine  ; 

And  laid  it  dovme  upon  the  herse 

Where  lay  the  queene,  and  gan  reherae^ 

Echone  to  other  that  they  had  seene. 

And  taling  thus  the  sede  wex  greene. 

And  on  the  dry  herse  gan  spring. 

Which  me  thought  a  wondrous  tiling. 

And  after  that  noure  and  new  seed. 

Of  which  the  people  all  tooke  heed, 

And  said,  it  was  some  great  miracle. 

Or  medicine  fiue  m^pre  than  triade. 

And  were  well  done  there  to  assay. 

If  it  might  ease  in  any  way 

The  eorses,  which  wiUi  torch  light, 

They  waked  had  there  all  that  night. 

Soone  did  the  lords  there  consent, 

And  all  the  people  thereto  content. 

With  easie  words  and  little  fare. 

And  made  the  queenes  visage  bare. 

Which  shewed  was  to  all  about, 

Wherefoi-o  in  swoone  fell  whole  tlie  ront 

And  were  so  sory,  most  and  least. 

That  long  of  weeping  they  not  ceast. 

Fur  of  their  lord  the  reinembraunce 

Unto  them  was  such  displeasaunce. 

That  for  to  live  they  called  a  paiiie. 

So  were  they  very  true  and  plaine ; 

And  after  this,  the  good  abbesse 

Of  the  graine  gan  chese  and  dresse 

Three,  with  her  fingers  cleane  and  small. 

And  in  the  queenes  mouth  by  tale. 

One  after  other  full  easily, 

She  put  and  full  conningly. 
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Wliicii  shewed  soone  sach  ycrtue, 
That  preved  was  the  medicine  true. 
For  with  a  smiling  ooontenaunce 
The  queene  nprose,  and  of  usaunce, 
As  she  was  wont,  to  every  wight 
She  made  good  cheere,  for  which  sight 
The  people  kneeling  on  the  stones, 
Thought  they  in  Heaven  were  soule  and  bones: 
And  to  the  prince  where  he  lay. 
They  went  to  make  the  same  assay  ; 
And  whan  the  queene  it  understood, 
And  how  the  medicine  was  good, 
She  prayed  she  might  have  the  graines 
To  releve  him  from  the  paines 
Which  she  and  he  had  both  endured. 
And  to  him  went,  and  so  him  cured, 
That  within  a  little  space^ 
Lusty  and  fresh  on  live  he  was 
And  in  good  hele,  and  hole  of  speech, 
And  lough,  and  said, "  Gramercy  leech,'* 
For  which  the  joy  throughout  the  toun. 
So  g^reat  was  tlutt  the  bels  sown 
Afraied  the  people,  a  joumay 
About  the  city  every  way. 
And  come  and  asked  cause  and  why. 
They  rongen  were  so  stately  ! 
And  after  that  the  queene,  th'abbesse 
Made  diligence,  or  tney  would  cesse. 
Such,  that  of  ladies  soone  a  rout 
Shewinff  the  queene  was  all  about, 
And  called  by  name  echone  and  told, 
Was  none  forgotten  young  ne  old ; 
There  might  men  see  joyes  new. 
Whan  the  medicine  fine  and  trew, 
Thus  restored  had  every  wight, 
So  well  the  queene  as  the  knight, 
Unto  perfit  joy  and  hele. 
That  Acting  they  were  in  such  wele 
As  folke  that  would  in  no  wise, 
Desire  more  perfit  paradise. 
And  thus,  whan  passed  was  the  sorrow, 
With  mikel  joy  soone  on  the  morrow, 
Tlie  king,  the  queene,  and  every  lord. 
With  all  the  ladies  by  one  accord, 
A  generall  assembly 
Great  cry  through  the  country. 
The  which  after  as  their  intent 
Was  turned  to  a  parliament. 
Where  was  ordained  and  aviaed 
Every  thing  and  devised. 
That  please  might  to  most  and  leasty 
And  there  conduded  was  the  feast, 
Within  the  yle  to  be  hold 
With  full  consent  of  young  and  old. 
In  the  same  wise  as  before. 
As  thing  should  be  withonten  more ; 
And  shipped  and  thither  went, 
-  And  into  straunge  realmes  sent 
To  kings,  queenes,  and  duchesses, 
To  divers  princes  and  princesses^ 
Of  their  linage,  and  can  pray 
Tliat  it  might  like  them  at  that  day 
Of  manage,  for  their  sport. 
Come  see  the  yle  and  them  disport. 
Where  should  be  jousts  and  tumaiesi 
And  armes  done  in  other  waies. 
Signifying  over  all  the  day. 
Alter  Aprill  within  May  ; 
And  was  avised  that  ladies  tweine, 
Of  good  estate  and  well  beaeine. 


With  certaine  knights  and  squid's. 

And  of  the  queenes  officers. 

In  manner  of  an  embassade. 

With  certain  letters  closed  and  made, 

Should  take  the  barge  and  depart. 

And  seeke  my  lady  every  part. 

Till  they  her  found  for  any  thine. 

Both  charged  have  queene  and  King, 

And  as  their  lady  and  maistres, 

Her  to  beseke  of  gentilnes. 

At  the  day  there  for  to  been. 

And  oft  her  recommaund  the  queen, 

And  prayes  for  all  loves  to  hast, 

For,  but  she  come,  all  woU  be  wast. 

And  the  feast  a  businesse 

Without  joy  or  lustinesse  : 

And  tooke  them  tokens  and  good  speed 

Praid  God  send,  after  their  nc«d. 

Forth  went  the  ladies  and  the  knights. 

And  were  out  fourteene  dales  and  nights, 

And  brought  my  lady  in  their  barge. 

And  had  well  sped  and  done  their  charge  | 

Whereof  the  queene  so  hartily  glad 

Was,  that,  in  soth,  such  joy  she  had 

Whan  the  ship  approched  loud, 

That  she  my  lady  on  the  send 

Met,  and  in  armes  so  constraine. 

That  wonder  was  behold  them  twaine, 

Which  to  mv  dome  during  twelve  hoursi^ 

Neither  for  heat  ne  watry  shoures, 

DefMurted  not  no  company, 

Saving  themselfe  but  none  them  by. 

But  gave  them  leisour  at  their  ease. 

To  rehearse  joy  and  disease. 

After  the  pleasure  and  courages 

Of  their  youns  and  tender  ages  : 

And  after  wiu  many  a  knight 

Brought  were,  where,  as  for  that  night, 

They  parted  not,  for  to  pleasaunce. 

Content  was  hcrte  and  couutemmnce 

Both  of  the  queene  and  my  maistresse, 

This  was  that  night  their  businesse  : 

And  on  the  morrow  with  huge  rout, 

This  prince  of  lords  him  about. 

Come  and  to  my  lady  said 

That  of  her  comming  glad  and  well  apaid 

He  WAS,  and  full  conningly 

Her  thanked  and  full  h^trtily. 

And  lough  and  smiled,  and  said,  ''ywis, 

That  was  in  doubt  in  safety  is  :" 

And  commaunded  do  diligence. 

And  spare  for  neither  gold  ne  spence, 

But  make  ready,  for  on  the  morow 

Wedded,  with  saint  John  to  borrow. 

He  would  be,  withonten  more, 

And  let  Uiem  wite  this  lesse  and  moreu 

The  morow  come,  and  the  service 

Of  manage,  in  such  a  wuie 

Said  was,  that  with  more  honoi^ 

Was  never  prince  ne  conquerour 

Wedde,  ne  with  such  company 

Of  gentilnesse  in  chivalr}*, 

Ne  of  ladies  so  great  routa^ 

Ne  so  beseen,  as  all  iU>outs 

They  were  there^  I  oertifie 

You  on  my  life  withouten  lie. 

And  the  feast  hold  was  in  teutin, 
As  to  tell  you  mine  entent  is. 
In  a  rome,  a  large  plaine 
Under  a  wood  in  a  champaine, 
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Betwixt  a  river  and  a  welle, 
Where  never  had  abbay,  ne  selle 
Ben,  ne  kirke,  lioiue,  ne  Tillage, 
In  time  of  any  mans  aee  : 
And  dored  three  months  the  feast, 
In  one  estate  and  never  oeast. 
From  early  the  rising  of  the  Sonne, 
Till  the  day  spent  was  and  yronne, 
In  justing,  dauncing,  and  lustiuesse. 
And  all  wat  sowned  to  gentilncssi*. 

And,  as  me  thought,  the  second  mori'cw, 
Whan  ended  was  all  old  sorrow, 
And  in  surety  every  wight 
Had  with  his  lady  slept  a  uiglif. 
The  prince,  the  queene,  and  all  tlie  rest. 
Unto  my  lady  made  request. 
And  her  besought  oft  and  praicd 
To  mewards  to  be  well  apaied, 
And  consider  mine  old  trontli, 
And  on  my  paines  hare  routli. 
And  me  accept  to  her  servise. 
In  such  forme  and  in  such  wise. 
That  wo  both  might  be  as  one, 
Thu»  prayed  the  queene^  and  evericlione  : 
And,  for  there  should  be  no  nay. 
They  stint  justing  all  a  day, 
To  pray  my  lady  and  requere 
Be  content  and  out  of  fere. 
And  with  good  herte  make  friendly  cheare. 
And  said  it  was  a  happy  yearo  : 
At  which  she  smiled  and  said,  y  wis, 
**  I  trow  well  he  my  servauut  is. 
And  would  my  welfare,  as  I  trist. 
So  would  I  his,  and  would  he  wist 
How,  and  I  knew  that  his  tn>iith 
Continue  would  without  sleuth. 
And  be  such  as  ye  here  report, 
Restraiuiog  both  courage  and  8[»oTt, 
I  couth  consent  at  your  request, 
To  be  named  of  your  fest. 
And  do  after  your  usaunee, 
In  obeying  your  plcasaunce  ; 
At  your  request  this  I  consent. 
To  please  you  in  your  cntent, 
And  eke  the  soverainc  above 
Commanded  hath  me  for  to  love, 
And  before  other  liim  prefer. 
Against  which  prince  may  be  no  wer, 
For  his  power  over  all  raignetli, 
That  other  would  for  nought  htm  paiiicth, 
And  sith  his  will  and  yours  is  one. 
Contrary  in  me  shall  be  none/' 
Tho  (as  me  thought)  the  promise 
Of  marriage  before  the  niese 
Desired  was  of  every  vnght 
To  be  made  the  same  night. 
To  put  away  atlmaner  douts 
Of  every  wight  thereabouts, 
And  so  was  do;  and  on  the  morrow, 
Whan  every  thought  and  every  Mirrow 
Dislodged  was  out  of  mine  herte. 
With  every  wo  and  every  smei  f , 
Unto  a  tent  prince  and  prinees, 
Me  thought,  brought  me  and  my  inaihti*es, 
And  said  we  were  at  full  age 
There  to  conclude  our  marriage, 
With  ladies,  knights,  and  squiei-s. 
And  a  great  hosfr  of  ministera, 
With  instruments  and  sounes  diverse. 
That  long  were  here  to  rehearse, 


Which  tent  wis  church  pemchiaU, 

Ordaint  was  in  especiall. 

For  the^  feast  and  for  the  sacre. 

Where  archbishop,  and  archdiacre 

Song  full  out  the  servise. 

After  the  eustome  and  the  guise, 

And  the  cfaorches  ordinaunee  ; 

And  after  that  to  dine  and  daunoe 

Brought  were  we,  and  to  divers  playr^y 

And  for  our  speed  ech  with  prayes. 

And  merry  was  most  and  least. 

And  said  amended  was  the  feast. 

And  were  right  glad  hidy  and  lord. 

Of  the  marriage  and  tiraccord. 

And  wished  us  hertes  pleasaunce, 

Joy,  hele,  and  continuance. 

And  to  the  ministrils  made  request. 

That  in  encreasing  of  the  feat, 

They  would  touch  their  cords. 

And  with  some  new  joyeux  accords, 

Moove  the  people  to  gUdnease, 

And  praiden  of  all  gentilnease, 

Ech  to  paino  them  for  the  day. 

To  shew  his  cunning  and  his  play. 

Tho  begaa  sownes  mervelous 

Rntuned  with  accords  joyous, 

Round  about  all  the  tents, 

With  thoQsaDds  of  instruments. 

That  every  wight  to  daunoe  them  pained^ 

To  be  merry  was  none  that  fained. 

Which  sowne  me  troubled  in  my  aleepc^ 

That  fro  mv  bed  forth  I  lepe^ 

Wening  to  be  at  the  feast, 

But  whan  I  woke  all  was  ceast. 

For  there  n'as  lady  ne  creature. 

Save  on  the  wals  old  portraiture 

Of  horsmcn,  hankes,  and  hounds. 

And  hurt  deere  full  of  wounds. 

Some  like  bitten,  some  hurt  with  shot. 

And,  as  my  dreame,  seemed  that  was  not  ; 

And  whan  I  wake,  and  knew  the  trouth. 

And  )*e  had  seen,  of  very  routh, 

I  trow  ye  would  have  wept  a  weke, 

For  never  man  yet  halfe  so  seke ; 

I  went  escaped  with  the  life, 

And  was  for  fault  that  sword  ne  knife 

I  find  ne  might  my  life  t'abridge, 

Ne  thing  that  kerved,  ne  had  edge. 

Wherewith  I  might  my  woful  painH 

Have  voided  with  bleeding  of  my  vaina. 

Lo,  here  my  blisse,  lo,  here  my  pnine. 

Which  to  my  lady  I  do  complaiiie. 

And  grace  and  mercy  her  requere. 

To  end  my  wo  and  busic  fere. 

And  me  accept  to  her  servise. 

After  her  service  in  such  avise. 

That  of  my  dreame  the  substaunce 

Might  tume  once  to  cognisaunce, 

And  cognisaunee  to  very  preve 

By  full  consent  and  good  Icve, 

Or  els  without  more  I  pray. 

That  this  night,  or  it  be  djiy, 

I  mote  unto  my  di-eamc  return*-. 

And  sleeping  so,  forth  aie  pojounie 

About  the  vie  of  pleasaunce, 

Under  my  ladies  obeisaunee, 

In  her  servise,  and  in  such  wise, 

As  it  please  her  may  to  devise. 

And  grace  ones  to  be  aeeep% 

Like  as  I  dreamed  whan  1  slept. 
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And  dure  a  thousand  ycare  and  tcu^ 
In  her  good  will,  amen,  amen. 


Fairest  of  faire,  and  goodliest  on  live, 

All  my  secret  to  you  1  plaine  and  shrive, 

Requiring  grace  and  of  compUiinty 

To  be  heided  or  martyred  as  a  saint, 

For  by  my  trouth  I  s wears,  and  by  this  booke. 

Ye  may  both  heale  and  slee  me  with  a  looke. 

Go  forUi  mine  owne  true  herte  innocent. 

And  with  humblesse,  do  tliine  observauuce. 

And  to  thy  lady  on  thy  knees  present 

Thy  serrise  new,  and  think  how  great  pleasauce 

It  18  to  live  under  th'obeisance 

Of  her  that  may  with  her  looks  soft 

Gire  thee  the  blisse  that  thou  desirest  otU 


Be  diligent,  awake,  obey,  and  drede. 
And  not  too  wild  of  thy  countenauncc, 
But  meeke  and  glad,  and  thy  nature  feed. 
To  do  each  thing  that  may  her  pleasance. 
Whan  thou  shalt  sleep,  have  aie  in  remembrance 
Th'image  of  her  which  may  with  lookes  soft 
Gire  thee  the  blisse  that  thou  desirest  oft 

And  if  so  be  that  thou  her  name  find 
Written  in  booke,  or  els  upon  wall, 
Looke  that  thou,  as  servaunt  true  and  kind, 
Thine  obeisannce,  as  she  were  there  withall  | 
Faining  in  love  is  breeding  of  a  fall 
From  ue  grace  of  her,  whose  lookes  soft 
May  give  uie  blisse  that  thou  desirest  ofU 

Ye  that  this  ballade  read  shall, 
I  I  pray  you  keepe  you  from  the  fall. 


THE  FLOWER  AND  THE  LEAF.     /W  -^^^^ 


-t^^^-r 


A  gentlewoman  out  of  an  arbonr  in  a  groves  aeeth  a  great  eompanle  of  knights  and  ladies  In  a  dauuoe  npon  the 
groene  graase :  the  which  heing  ended,  they  all  knerie  downe,  and  do  hoooor  to  the  dalele,  »ome  to  the  flowo-,  aud 
some  to  the  leafe^  Afterward  this  gentlewoman  leameth  by  one  of  theae  ladies  the  meaning  hereof,  which  it  this : 
They  which  honour  the  flower,  a  thing  fading  with  every  hlaat,  are  such  as  looke  after  beautie  and  worldly  pleaaurak 
Uut  they  that  honour  tlie  leafe,  which  abideth  with  the  root,  notwithatanding  the  froata  and  winter  atormes,  ara 
they  which  follow  vertue  and  during  qualities,  without  regard  of  worldly  reapecta. 
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WoA!!  that  Phebus  his  chair  of  gold  so  hie 
Had  whirled  up  the  sterry  sky  Mofl, 
And  in  the  Boole  was  entred  certainly, 
When  shoures  sweet  of  raine  descended  soft, 
Causing  the  ground  fele  times  and  oft. 
Up  for  to  give  many  an  wholsome  aire. 
And  every  plaine  was  clothed  fiiire 

With  new  greene,  and  maketh  small  floures 
To  springen  here  and  tliere  in  field  and  iu  mede, 
So  very  good  and  wholsome  be  the  shoures, 
That  it  renueth  that  was  old  and  dede. 
In  winter  time  ;  and  out  of  every  sede 
Springeth  the  hearbe,  so  tliat  everv  wight 
Of  this  season  wexeth  glad  and  light. 

And  I  so  glad  of  the  season  swete. 

Was  hapiwd  thus  upon  a  oertaine  nighty 

As  I  lay  in  my  bed,  sleepe  full  unmete 

Was  unto  me,  but  whv  that  I  ne  might 

Rest,  I  ne  wist :  for  tiiere  n'as  earthly  wight 

As  I  suppose  had  more  herts  ease 

Than  1  ;  for  I  n'ud  sicknesse  nor  disease. 

Wherefore  I  mervaile  greatly  of  my  selfe. 
That  I  so  long  withouten  sleepe  lay, 
And  up  1  rose  three  honres  after  twelfe, 
About  the  springing  of  the  day. 
And  on  I  put  my  geare  and  mine  an*ay, 
And  to  a  pleasaunt  grove  I  gan  passe. 
Long  or  the  bright  Sonne  up  risen  was. 


In  which  were  okes  great,  straight  as  a  line, 
Under  the  whidi  the  grasee  so  fresh  of  hew. 
Was  newly  sprong,  and  an  eight  foot  or  nine 
Every  tree  well  fro  his  fellow  grew. 
With  branches  brode,  laden  with  levee  new. 
That  sprongen  out  aj^n  the  sunne-shene. 
Some  very  red,  and  some  a  glad  light  greue. 

Which  as  me  thought  was  right  a  pleasant  sight| 
And  eke  the  briddes  songe  for  to  here, 
Would  have  rejoiced  any  earthly  wight. 
And  I  that  couth  not  yet  in  no  manere 
Heare  the  nightingale  of  all  the  yeare, 
Ful  busily  herkened  with  herte  and  with  eare, 
If  I  her  voice  perceive  coud  any  where. 

And,  at  the  lasl^  a  path  of  little  brede 

I  found,  that  greatly  had  not  used  be« 

For  it  forgrowen  was  witli  grasee  and  weede. 

That  well  nnneth  a  wighte  might  it  se  : 

Thought  I,  this  path  some  whider  gotb,  parde  ; 

And  so  I  followed,  till  it  me  brought 

To  right  a  pleasannt  herber  well  ywrought. 

That  benched  was,  and  with  tnrfes  new 
Freshly  turved,  whereof  tlie  grene  sras. 
So  small,  so  thicke,  so  short,  so  fresh  of  hew. 
That  most  like  unto  green  wool  wot  1  it  was : 
The  hegge  also  that  yede  in  compas, 
And  cloMd  in  all  the  greene  herbere, 
With  sicamonr  waa  eie^asA  «^aiX«c«  \ 
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Wrethen  in  fere  so  well  and  cunningly, 

'IMiat  every  branch  and  leafe  grew  by  mefturey 

iMaine  as  a  bord,  of  an  height  by  and  by, 

1  sie  never  tiling  I  yon  ensure. 

So  well  done  ;  for  he  that  tooke  the  cure 

It  to  make  ytrow,  did  ail  his  peine 

To  make  it  passe  all  tlio  that  men  have  seine. 

And  shapen  was  this  herber  roofe  and  all 
As  a  prety  parlour  ;  and  also 
The  heffge  as  thicke  as  a  castle  wall, 
That  who  that  list  without  to  stond  or  go. 
Though  he  would  all  day  prien  to  and  fro, 
He  should  not  see  if  there  were  any  wisfat 
Within  or  no ;  but  one  within  well  might 

Perceive  all  tho  that  yedcn  there  without 

In  tho  field,  that  was  on  every  side 

Covered  with  com  and  grasse,  that  out  of  doubt. 

Though  one  would  seeke  all  the  world  wide, 

So  rich  a  fielde  coud  not  be  espide 

On  no  otast,  as  of  the  quantity, 

For  of  all  good  thing  there  was  plenty. 

And  I  that  all  tliis  pleasaunt  sight  sie. 
Thought  sodainly  I  felt  so  sweet  an  aire 
Of  the  eglentere,  that  certainely 
There  is  no  hert,  I  deme,  in  such  di^paire, 
Ne  with  thoughts  froward  and  contraire. 
So  overlaid,  but  it  should  soone  have  bote. 
If  it  had  ones  felt  this  savour  sote. 

And  as  I  stood  and  cast  aside  mine  eie, 

I  was  ware  of  the  fairest  medler  tree, 

That  ever  yet  in  all  my  life  I  sie. 

As  full  of  blossoraes  as  it  might  be. 

Therein  a  goldfinch  leaping  pretile 

Fro  bough  to  bough  ;  and,  as  him  list,  he  eet 

Here  and  there  of  buds  and  floures  sweet. 

And  to  the  herber  side  was  joyniug 
This  faire  tree,  of  which  I  have  you  told. 
And  at  the  last  the  brid  began  to  sing, 
Whan  he  had  eaten  what  he  eat  wold  ; 
So  passing  sweetly,  tluit  by  manifold 
It  was  more  pleasaunt  tluiu  I  coud  devise. 
And  whan  his  song  was  ended  in  this  wise, 

Tlie  nightingale  with  so  merry  a  note 

Answered  him,  that  all  the  wood  rong 

So  sodainly,  that  as  it  were  a  sote, 

I  stood  ostonied,  so  was  I  with  the  song 

Thorow  ravished,  that  tilt  late  and  long, 

I  ne  wist  in  what  place  I  was,  ne  where  ; 

And  ayen,  me  thought,  she  song  ever  by  mine  ere. 

Wherefore  I  waited  about  busily 
On  every  side,  if  I  her  might  see  ; 
And,  at  the  last,  I  gan  full  well  aspy 
Where  she  sat  in  a  fresh  grene  laurer  tree. 
On  the  fuKher  side  even  right  by  me. 
That  gave  su  passing  a  delicious  smell. 
According  to  the  eglentere  full  well. 

Whereof  I  had  so  inly  great  pleasure, 
That,  as  me  thought,  I  suroly  ravished  was 
Into  Paradise,  whore  my  desire 
Was  for  to  be,  and  no  ferther  passe 
As  for  that  day,  and  on  tlie  sote  grasse 
/     i  sat  me  downe,  for  as  for  mine  entent. 
The  bitdcB  aoitg  was  more  oonYeuient^ 


And  more  pleasaunt  to  me  by  many  fold. 
Than  meat  or  drioke,  or  any  other  thing. 
Thereto  the  herber  was  so  fresh  and  col<^ 
The  wholesome  sayourt  eke  so  eomfontiqg. 
That,  as  I  demed,  sith  the  beginning 
Of  the  world  was  never  aeene  er  than 
So  pleasaunt  a  ground  of  none  earthly  man. 

And  as  I  tat  the  birds  barkening  thus. 
Me  thought  that  I  heard  voices  sodainly. 
The  most  sweetest  and  most  d^cioua 
That  ever  anv  wight  I  trow  truly 
Heard  in  their  life,  for  the  armony 
And  sweet  accord  was  in  so  good  musiks^ 
That  the  yoice  to  aagels  most  was  like. 

At  the  last,  out  of  a  grove  even  bjr» 

That  was  right  goodly  and  pleasaont  to  ^glt^ 

I  sie  where  there  came  singing  lustily 

A  world  of  bdies  ;  but,  to  telfarigfat 

Tlieir  ^reat  beauty,  it  lieth  not  in  mjr  mighty 

Ne  their  array  ;  nevertbelesse  I  shall 

Tell  you  a  part,  though  I  speake  not  of  alL 

The  snreotes  white  of  yelret  wele  sittinf^ 

They  were  in  dadde ;  and  the  semes  edsHM^ 

As  it  were  a  iflanere  garnishing. 

Was  set  with  emerauds  one  and  one. 

By  and  by ;  but  many  a  riche  stone 

Was  set  on  the  purfiles,  out  of  dout. 

Of  oolon,  sieves,  and  trainee  round  aboal. 

As  great  pearles  roond  and  orienty 
Diamonds  fine,  and  rubies  red. 
And  many  another  stone  of  which  T  went 
The  names  now  ;  and  everich  on  her  head 
A  rich  fret  of  gold,  which  without  dread 
Was  full  of  stately  riche  stones  set. 
And  every  lady  had  a  cbapelet 

On  her  head  of  [branches]  fresh  and  grene^ 

So  wele  wrought  and  so  mervelousSy, 

That  it  was  a  noble  sight  to  sene. 

Some  of  hiurer,  and  some  full  pleasauntly 

Had  chapelets  of  woodbind,  and  sadly 

Some  of  agnut  eastuM  were  also 

Chapelets  fresh  ;  but  there  were  nuiny  of  tli» 

That  daunced,  and  eke  song  full  soberly. 
But  all  they  yede  in  manner  of  compace^ 
But  one  there  yede  in  mid  the  company, 
Sote  by  her  selfe,  but  all  followed  Uie  pace 
That  she  kepte,  whose  heavenly  figured  face 
So  pleasaunt  was,  and  her  wele  sliape  persouy 
That  of  beauty  she  past  hem  evericnon. 

And  more  richly  beseene,  by  many  fold 
She  was  also  in  every  maner  things 
On  her  head  full  pleasaunt  to  behold, 
A  crowne  of  golde  rich  for  any  king, 
A  braunch  of  agnut  casius  eke  bearinjj^ 
In  her  hand  ;  and  to  my  sight  truly. 
She  lady  was  of  the  company. 

And  she  began  a  roundell  Iust(>ly, 
That  *'  Suse  U  foyU^  devers  mog,**  men  call, 
"  Siene  el  mon  jolg  eouer  est  endormy^^ 
A  nd  than  the  company  answered  all. 
With  voices  sweet  entuned,  and  so  small. 
That  me  thought  it  the  sweetest  melody 
That  ever  I  heard  in  my  life  sooth^y. 
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And  thus  they  came,  daunciug  aud  singing' 
Into  the  middes  of  the  mede  echone, 
Before  the  herber  where  I  was  sitting 
And,  God  wot,  me  thought  I  was  wel  bigone, 
For  than  I  might  aviso  hem  one  by  one, 
Who  fairest  was,  who  coud  best  dance  or  sing, 
Or  who  most  womanly  was  in  all  thing. 

They  had  not  daunced  but  a  little  throw, 
Wiian  that  I  hearde  ferre  off  sodainly^  ^ 

So  great  a  noise  of  timndering  trumpes  blow. 
As  though  it  should  have  departed  oie  skie  ; 
And  after  that  within  a  while  I  sie, 
From  the  same  grove  where  the  ladies  come  out^ 
Of  men  of  armes  comming  such  a  rout. 

As  all  the  men  on  earth  had  been  assembled 
In  that  place,  wele  horsed  for  the  nones, 
Storing  so  fast,  that  all  the  earth  trembled : 
But  for  to  speake  of  riches  and  [of]  stones,  - 
And  men  and  horse,  I  trow  the  large  woaes. 
Of  Pretir  John,  ne  nil  his  tresory. 
Might  not  unneth  have  boght  the  tenth  party 

Of  their  array :  who  so  list  heare  more, 
I  shiill  rehearse,  so  as  I  can,  a  lite. 
Out  of  the  grove,  that  I  spake  of  before, 
I  sie  come  nrst  all  in  their  dokes  whitOi 
A  company,  that  ware  for  their  delite, 
Chapelets  ii«Bh  of  okes  seriall. 
Newly  sprong,  and  trumpets  they  were  all. 

On  eveiy  trumpe  hanging  a  broad  banere 
Of  fine  tartarium  were  full  richely  bete. 
Every  trumpet  his  lords  armes  here. 
About  their  neckes  with  great  pearles  sete 
CoUers  brode,  for  cost  they  would  not  lete. 
As  it  would  seem,  for  their  schochoncs  echone. 
Were  set  about  with  many  a  precious  stone. 

Their  horse  hameis  was  all  white  also. 
And  after  tliem  next  in  one  company, 
Came  kings  of  armes,  and  no  mo. 
In  clokes  of  white  cloth  of  gol'd  richly  ; 
Chapelets  of  greene  on  their  lieads  on  hie. 
The  crowns  tiiat  they  on  their  scoeltones  bere^ 
Were  set  with  pearle,  ruby,  and  saphere. 

And  eke  great  diamondes  many  one ; 

But  all  their  horse  harneis  and  other  geare 

Was  in  a  snte  according  everichone. 

As  ye  have  heard  the  foresaid  trumpets  were ; 

And  by  seeming  they  were  nothing  to  lere,    * 

And  their  guiding  they  did  so  manerly, 

And  after  hem  came  a  great  company 

Of  heraudes  and  pursevauntes  eke, 
Arraied  in  clothes  of  white  velvet. 
And  lutrdily  they  were  no  thins  to  sekc. 
How  they  on  them  should  tlie  Iianieis  act ; 
And  every  man  had  on  a  chapelet ; 
Scochones  and  eke  horse  hameb  indede. 
They  had  in-  sute  of  hem  that  'fore  hem  yede. 

Next  after  hem  came  in  annour  bright 
All  save  their  heades,  soeniel^  kiiightes  nine, 
And  every  daspe  and  naile,  as  to  my  sight. 
Of  their  harneis  were  of  red  p  oldc  fine. 
With  cloth  of  gold,  nnd  furred  with  ermine 
Were  the  trappoures  of  tlieir  stedes  strong, 
Wide  and  Urgt,  that  to  the  ground  did  hong 


And  every  bosse  of  bridle  and  paitrell 
That  they  liad,  was  worth,  as  1  would  wene, 
A  thousand  pound  ;  and  on  their  heades  well 
Dressed  were  orownes  of  laurer  grene. 
The  best  made  that  ever  I  had  sene. 
And  every  knight  had  after  him  riding 
Three  henchemen  on  him  awaiting. 

Of  which  ever}-  [first]  on  a  short  trondioun 
His  lordes  helme  bare,  so  richly  dight, 
That  the  worst  was  worthe  the  ransoun 
Of  [any]  king ;  the  second  a  shield  bright 
Bare  at  his  backe ;  the  thred  bare  upright 
A  mighty  spere,  full  sharpe  ground  and  kcne, 
And  every  childe  ware  of  leaves  grene 

A  fresh  chapelet  upon  his  haires  bright ; 
And  clokes  white  of  fine  velvet  they  ware. 
Their  steeds  trapped  and  raied  right 
Without  difference  as  their  lordes  were. 
And  after  hem  on  many  a  fresh  corsere. 
There  came  of  armed  knights  siich  a  rout. 
That  they  bespread  the  Urge  field  about. 

And  all  they  ware  after  their  degrees 

Chapelets  newe  made  of  laurer  grene^  ^ 

Some  of  [the]  oke,  and  some  of  other  trees, 

Some  in  their  bonds  bare  boughes  shene. 

Some  of  laurer,  aud  some  of  <»es  kene, 

Some  of  hauthome,  and  some  of  [the]  woodbind, 

And  many  mo  which  I  had  not  in  mind. 

And  80  they  came,  their  horses  freshly  stenng, 
With  bloody  sownes  of  hir  trompes  loud  ; 
There  sie  I  many  an  uncouth  disguising 
In  the  array  of  these  knightes  proud. 
And  at  the  last  as  evenly  as  they  coud. 
They  took  their  places  in  middes  of  the  mede. 
And  every  knight  turned  his  horses  hede 

To  his  fellow,  and  lightly  laid  a  spei*e 

In  the  rest ;  und  so  justes  began 

On  every  part  about  here  and  there ; 

Some  brake  his  spere,  some  drew  down  hors  and 

About  the  field  astray  the  steedes  ran  ;        [niab, 

And  to  behold  their  rule  and  govemaunce, 

I  you  ensure  it  was  a  great  pleasaunce. 

And  so  the  justes  last  nn  houre  and  more  ; 
But  tho,  tliat  crowned  were  in  laurer  grene, 
Wan  the  prise  ;  their  dints  were  so  sore, 
That  there  was  none  ayenst  hem  might  susteue, 
And  the  justing  all  was  left  off  dene. 
And  fro  their  horse  the  ninth  alight  anone. 
And  so  did  all  the  remnant  everichone. 

And  forth  they  yede  togider,  twain  and  twain. 

That  to  behold  it  was  a  worthy  sight. 

Toward  the  ladies  on  the  greene  plain. 

That  song  and  daunced  ns  I  said  now  right : 

The  ladies  as  soone  as  they  goodly  might, 

They  brake  of  both  the  song  and  dance 

And  yede  to  meet  hem  with  ful  glad  semblarnCAi' 

And  every  lady  tooko  full  womanly 
By  the  bond  a  knight,  and  forth  they  yede 
Unto  a  faire  laurer  that  stood  fast  by. 
With  leves  lade  the  boughes  of  great  brede  : 
And  to  my  dome  there  never  was  indede 
Man,  that  liad  seene  halfe  so  faire  a  tre  ; 
For  underneath  there  mig!tilv\^^>B6K«^^>A 
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An  hundred  persons  at  their  owne  plesaunee 
Sliadowed  fro  tlie  heat  of  Phebus  bright. 
So  that  they  should  have  felt  no  grevauncc 
Of  raine  ne  haile  that  hem  hurte  might, 
The  savour,  eke,  rejoice  would  any  wight 
That  had  be  sicke  or  meUincolious ; 
It  was  so  very  good  and  vertuous. 

And  with  great  reverence  they  encliued  low 
To  the  tree  so  soot  and  faire  of  hew  ; 
And  after  tliat,  within  a  little  throw, 
They  began  to  sing  and  daunce  of  new, 
Some  song  of  love,  some  plaining  of  uutrcw, 
Environing  the  tree  that  stood  upright ; 
And  ever  yede  a  lady  and  a  kniglit. 

And  at  the  last  I  cast  mine  eye  aside. 
And  was  ware  of  a  lusty  company 
Tliat  came  roming  out  of  the  field  wide, 
Hond  in  bond  a  knight  and  a  lady  ; 
The  ladies  all  in  surootes,  that  richely 
Purfiled  were  with  many  a  rich  stone, 
And  every  knight  of  green  vmre  mantles  on, 

Embrouded  well  so  as  the  surcotes  were, 
And  everich  had  a  chapelet  on  her  bed, 
Which  did  right  well  upon  the  shining  Itere, 
Made  of  goodly  floures  white  and  red, 
The  knightes  eke,  that  they  in  bonde  led, 
In  sute  of  hem  ware  chapelets  everichone^ 
And  before  hem  went  minstrels  many  one. 

As  harpcA,  pipes,  lutes,  and  sautry 

Alle  in  greeiie  ;  and  uii  their  headcs  bare 

Of  divers  floures  made  full  craftely, 

All  in  a  sute  goodly  chapelets  they  ware  ; 

And  80  (iuuncing  into  the  niede  they  fare, 

In  mid  the  which  they  found  a  tuft  that  was 

All  oversprad  with  floures  in  compas. 

Whereto  they  enclined  everichone 

With  great  reverence,  and  that  full  humbly  ; 

And,  at  the  last,  there  began,  anone, 

A  lady  for  to  sing  right  womanly, 

A  bargaret  in  pi'aisiiig  the  da'mie  ; 

For  as  me  thought  among  her  notes  kwcIc, 

She  said  "  A'l  douce  est  la  MargaretrJ" 

Than  they  alle  answei'ed  her  in  fere. 
So  passingly  well,  and  so  pleasauntlv, 
That  it  was  a  blisfut  noise  to  here. 
But  I  n'ut  how  it  Impped,  suddaiiily, 
As  about  noone,  the  Sunne  so  fervenilv 
Waxe  bote,  that  the  prety  tender  flonrt-s 
Had  lost  the  beauty  of  hir  fre»h  eoloniv*^. 

Forshronke  with  he:it,  the  ladien  eke  tu  hi'ctiU 

That  they  ne  wist  where  they  hem  nii^ht  In  st«Mv 

The  knightes  swell  for  lack  of  shade  n'u:  >Uvut, 

And  after  that,  within  a  little  thraw, 

The  wind  began  so  sturdi'v  to  blow, 

That  down  goeth  all  the  floures  everichone*, 

So  that  in  all  the  mede  there  left  not  one  ; 

Save  such  as  succoured  were  among  tlie  Icvrs 
Fro  every  stormc  that  might  hem  astuiile, 
Growing  under  [the]  hegges  and  thicke  gi-eves  ; 
And  after  that,  there  came  a  stormc  of  haile. 
And  raine  in  fere,  so  that  withouten  faile, 
The  ladies  ne  the  knightes  n*ade  o  three«l 
Ihrio  on  them,  so  dropping  was  hir  weed. 


And  whan  the  storm  was  deane  passed  awsy 
Tho  in  white  that  stood  under  the  tree. 
They  felt  nothing  of  the  great  affray, 
That  they  in  greene  without  had  in  ybc. 
To  them  they  yede  for  routh  and  pite. 
Them  to  comfort  after  their  great 
So  faine  they  were  the  helplesse  for  to 


Than  I  was  ware  how  one  of  hem  in  grene 
Had  on  a  crowne  rich  and  well  aittingy 
therefore  I  domed  well  she 


And  tho  in  greene  on  her  were  awaiting 
The  ladies  wen  in  white  that 


Toward  them,  and  the  knights  in  fere 

Began  to  comfort  hem,  and  make  licni  cberb. 

The  queen  in  white,  tliat  vims  of  great  beauty. 
Took  by  the  hond  the  queen  that  was  in  gr 
And  said,  *<  Suster,  I  have  right  great  pity 
Of  your  annoy,  and  of  tlie  troublous  tene. 
Wherein  ye  and  your  company  have  bene 
So  long,  alas !  and  if  that  it  yon  pleaae 
To  go  with  me,  I  shall  do  you  the 


'^  In  all  the  pleasure  that  I  can  or  may  f 

Whereof  the  otlier  humbly  as  she  might. 

Thanked  her  ;  for  in  right  ill  amy 

She  was  with  storm  and  heat  I  you  behiglity 

And  every  lady  then  anone  right 

That  were  in  white,  one  of  them  took  in  grene 

By  the  hond,  which  whan  the  knights  bad 


In  like  wise  ech  of  them  tnokc  a  knight 
Cladde  in  greene,  and  forth  with  hem  they 
To  an  hegge,  where  they  anon  right. 
To  make  their  justs  they  would  not  spare 
Boughes  to  hew  down,  and  eke  trees  square, 
Wherwith  they  made  hem  stately  fires  great, 
To  dry  their  clothes  that  were  wringing  wcat. 

And  after  that  of  hearbes  that  there  grew. 
They  made  for  blisters  of  the  Sunne  brenuing. 
Very  good  and  wholesome  ointments  new. 
Where  that  tluy  yede  the  sick  fast  anointing  ; 
And  after  that  they  yede  about  gadering 
Pleasaunt  salades  which  they  made  hem  eat. 
For  to  refi-esh  their  gi'eat  unkindly  h  at. 

The  lady  of  the  Lcafe  thau  beg:in  to  pray 
Her  of  the  Floure  (for  so  to  my  seeming 
They  should  be  as  by  their  ari-ay) 
To  soupe  with  her,  and  eke  for  any  thin?. 
That  she  should  with  her  all  her  {people  bring  ; 
And  she  ay  en  in  right  goodly  nianerc, 
Thanketh  her  of  her  m(»st  friendly  eheare. 

Saying  plainely,  that  she  would  obny 

With  all  her  hcrt  all  her  commaundenicnt ; 

And  then,  anon,  without  lenger  delay 

The  lady  of  the  Leafe  hath  one  ysent 

For  a  palfray,  after  her  intent. 

Arrayed  wel'  and  faire  in  harneis  of  gold, 

For  nothing  acked,  that  to  him  long  sliold. 

And  after  that  to  all  her  company 
She  made  to  pui*\ey  hoi-se  and  ever}-  tlimg 
That  they  needed,  and  than  full  lustily, 
Even  by  tho  lierber  whei'e  I  »*«s  sitting 
They  passed  all  so  plen&antly  singing. 
That  it  would  luive  comforted  any  wight  ; 
But  tlien  1  sie  a  passing  wonder  sight. 
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For  then  the  nightingale,  that  all  the  day 
Had  in  the  Uarer  aate,  and  did  her  mieht 
The  whole  service  to  sing  longing  to  MMy, 
All  sodainly  began  to  take  her  flight ; 
And  to  the  lady  of  the  Leafe  fortliright 
She  flew,  and  set  her  on  her  hond  softly, 
Which  was  a  thing  I  marveled  of  greatly. 

The  goKlfinch  eke,  that  fro  the  medler  tree 
Was  fled  for  heat  into  the  bushes  cold. 
Unto  the  lady  of  Uie  Flower  gan  flee, 
And  on  her  bond  he  set  him  as  he  wold. 
And  pleasauntly  his  winges  gan  to  fold  ; 
And  for  to  sing  they  paineil  hem  botli  as  sore. 
As  they  had  do  of  lUl  the  diiy  before. 

And  so  these  ladies  rode  forth  a  great  pace, 
And  all  the  rout  of  knighces  eke  in  fere  ; 
And  I  tliat  had  seen  alt  tliis  wonder  case. 
Thought  I  would  assay  in  some  inanere, 
To  know  folly  the  ti-outh  of  this  matere  ; 
And  wliat  they  were  that  rode  so  pleasantly: 
And  whan  they  were  tlie  herber  passed  by, 

I  drest  me  forth,  and  Iiapped  to  mete,  anune. 
Right  a  faire  lady,  I  do  yon  ensure  ; 
And  she  came  riding  by  herselfe  alone, 
AUe  in  white,  with  semblance  ful  demure  ; 
I  salued  her,  and  bad  good  aventure 
Might  her  befall,  as  I  coud  most  humbly  ; 
And  she  answered,  '<  My  doughter,  granicrcy  !** 

**  Madame,'*  quoth  I,  **  if  tlmt  I  durst  enquere 

Of  you,  1  would  faine  of  that  company 

Witc  what  they  be  tliat  past  by  this  arbei*e  V* 

And  she  ayen  answered  right  friendly  ; 

**  My  faire  doughter,  all  tlio  that  passed  here  by 

In  white  dotliing,  be  servauiits  everidione 

Unto  tlie  Leafe,  and  I  my  selfe  am  one. 

**  See  ye  not  her  that  ci-owncd  is,"  quoth  she, 
"  All  in  white  T— **  Madame,"  quoth  1, "  yes  :* 
*'  That  is  Diane,  goddesse  of  chastite. 
And  for  because  that  she  a  maiden  is. 
In  her  hond  the  brannch  slie  beareth  tliin, 
That  agnuM  caiius  men  call  properly  ; 
And  all  tlie  ladies  in  her  company, 

**  Which  ye  se  of  tliat  hearbe  chapelets  \vcai*c. 
Be  such  as  ban  kept  nlway  hir  niaidcnhoed  : 
And  all  they  that  of  laurer  cha|i€tets  beare, 
Be  such  as  liaixiy  were  and  manly  in  deed. 
Victorious  name  which  never  may  be  di^tle  1 
And  all  they  were  so  worthy  of  hir  hond, 
In  hir  time  that  none  might  hem  witlislond. 

*<  And  tho  that  weare  chapelets  on  tlieir  h«.'de 
Of  fresh  woodbind,  be  such  as  never  were 
To  love  untrue  in  word,  thought,  ne  de<Ie, 
But  aye  stedfast,  ne  for  pleasaunce,  ne  fere, 
Though  that  they  should  their  hertes  all  to-teiT, 
Would  never  flit  but  ever  were  Ktedfast, 
Till  that  their  lives  there  asunder  brast.** 

•'  'Sow  faire  madarae,** quoth  T,  "yet  I  txuiildpray 

Your  ladiship,  if  that  it  miglite  be, 

Tliat  I  might  knowo  by  some  maner  way, 

Sitli  that  it  hath  liked  your  beaute. 

The  trouth  of  these  ladies  for  to  tell  mo, 

What  that  tliebe  knightes  be  in  rich  armour. 

And  what  tho  bo  in  grene  and  weare  the  flour  I 


*  And  why  i.hat  some  did  reverence  to  that  tre^ 

And  some  unto  the  plot  of  floures  faire  ! " 

**  With  right  good  will  my  fair  doughter,*'  quoth  fhe. 

**  Sith  your  desire  is  good  and  debonnire  : 

Tho  nine  crowned  be  very  exemphure. 

Of  all  honour  longing  to  chivalry. 

And  those  certaiue  be  called  the  Nine  Worthy, 

"  Which  ye  may  see  [now]  riding  all  before^ 
Tliat  in  hir  time  did  many  a  noble  dede, 
And  for  their  wortliines  full  oft  have  bore 
The  crowne  of  laurer  leaves  on  their  hede. 
As  ye  may  in  your  old  bookes  rede  ; 
And  how  that  he  that  was  a  conquerour. 
Had  by  laurer  alway  his  most  honour. 

**  And  tho  that  beare  bowes  in  their  hond 
Of  the  precious  laurer  so  notable, 
Be  snch  as  were,  I  well  ye  understond. 
Noble  knightes  of  the  round  table. 
And  eke  the  Douseperis  honourable, 
Which  they  beare  m  signe  of  victory; 
It  is  witncsse  of  their  deeds  mightily. 

^  Eke  tliere  be  knightes  old  of  the  garter. 
That  in  hir  time  did  right  wortliily, 
And  the  honour  they  did  to  the  laurer, 
Is  for  by  it  they  have  tlieir  laud  wholly. 
Their  tnumpli  eke,  and  nuurtiall  glory  ; 
Which  unto  them  is  more  parfite  richesse, 
Than  any  wight  imagine  can  or  gesse. 

"  For  one  leafe  given  of  that  noble  tree 
To  any  wight  that  hath  done  worthily. 
And  it  be  done  so  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Is*  more  honour  than  any  thing  earthly  ; 
Witnes  of  Rome  that  founder  was  truly 
Of  all  knighthood  and  deeds  marvelousy 
Record  I  take  of  Titus  Livius. 

*'  And  as  for  her  tliat  crowned  is  in  greene, 

It  is  Flora,  of  tliesc  floures  goddesse, 

And  all  that  liere  on  her  awaiting  beene, 

It  are  such  folk  that  loved  idlenesacy 

And  not  delite  in  no  businesse. 

But  for  to  hunt  and  liauke,  and  pley  in  mcdes. 

And  many  other  suchlike  idle  dedes. 

And  for  the  gi'eat  delite  and  pleasaunce 
They  have  to  the  floure,  and  so  reverently 
They  unto  it  do  such  obeisaunce 
As  ve  may  se." — **  Now  (aire  Madame,"  quoth  I^ 
''  If  I  durst  aske  what  is  the  cause  and  w-liy, 
Tliat  knightes  have  the  ensigns  of  honour. 
Rather  by  the  leafe  than  the  flour !" 

<*Soothly  doughter,"  quod  she,  ^  this  is  the  trouth; 

For  knightes  ever  should  be  persevering, 

To  seeke  honour  without  feintise  or  sloutli ; 

Fro  wele  to  better  in  all  manner  thing  ; 

In  signe  of  which  with  leaves  aye  lasting. 

They  be  rewarded  after  their  degre, 

WlioHC  lusty  gi-cen  May  may  not  appaired  lie, 

"  But  aie  keping  tlieir  beautie  frosh  and  greene;^ 
For  there  n'ls  storme  that  may  hem  deface, 
Haile  nor  snow,  winde  nor  frosts  kene, 
Wherfore  they  have  this  property  and  grace; 
And  for  the  floure,  within  a  little  space 
WoU  be  [alll  lost,  so  simple  of  nature 
They  be,  that  they  no  greevance  may  endure. 
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**  And  every  storme  will  blow  tliem  soone  away, 
Nc  they  lost  not  but  for  a  season  ; 
That  is  the  caune,  the  very  trouth  to  say. 
That  they  inay  not  by  no  way  of  reason 
Be  put  to  no  such  occupation." 
<*  Madame,^*  quotli  I,  '<  with  all  mine  whole  serrise 
I  tbauke  you  now,  in  my  most  humble  wise, 
• 

"  For  now  I  am  ascertained  througldy, 

Of  every  thing  [that]  I  desired  to  know." 

'<  I  uni  riglit  glad  that  I  have  said  sothly, 

Ought  to  your  pleasure,  if  ye  will  me  trow," 

Quod  she  ayen,  **  but  to  whom  do  ye  owe 

Your  service  1  and  which  will  ye  honour, 

Tel  me  I  pray,  this  yere  1  the  Leafe  or  the  Flourl " 

*  Madame,"  quoth  I,  *<  though  I  least  worthy^ 
Unto  the  Leafe  I  owe  mine  observaunce  : " 
*<  That  is,"  quod  she, "  right  well  done  certainly  ; 
And  I  pray  God  to  honour  you  avaunce. 


And  kepo  you  fro  tlie  wicked  remembraunoe 

Of  Malebouch,  and  all  his  crueltie, 

Aod  all  that  good  and  wdl  conditioned  be. 

*  For  here  may  I  no  knger  now  abide, 

I  must  follow  the  great  company, 

That  ve  may  see  yonder  before  yon  ride.* 

And  forth  as  I  eonth  most  humbly, 

I  tooke  my  leve  of  her,  as  she  gan  hie. 

After  them  as  fast  as  ever  site  might. 

And  I  drow  homeward,  for  it  was  nigh  night. 

And  put  all  that  I  had  scene  in  writing. 
Under  support  of  them  that  Inst  it  to  rede. 
O  little  booke,  thou  art  so  unoonning. 
How  darst  thou  put  thy  self  in  prees  for  dredct 
It  is  wonder  that  thou  wezest  not  rede  1 
Sith  tliat  thou  wuet  full  lite  who  shall  liehold 
Thy  rude  langage,  full  boistoosly  unfold. 
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PROLOGUE. 

A  THOUSAND  times  I  have  heard  men  tell, 
That  there  is  joy  in  Heaven,  and  pain  in  Hell, 
And  I  accord  it  wele  that  it  is  so, 
But  nathelesse  yet  wote  I  wele  also. 
That  there  n*is  non  dwelling  in  this  counti*e. 
That  either  hath  in  Heaven  or  in  Hell  ybe, 
Ne  may  of  it  none  other  waies  witten, 
But  as  he  heard  sayd,  or  found  it  written, 
For  by  assay  there  may  no  man  it  prove. 

But  God  forbede  but  men  should  leve 
Wei  more  thing  than  they  have  seen  \iith  eye, 
Men  shall  nat  wenen  every  thing  a  lie 
But  if  himself  he  seeth,  or  cIs  it  dooth. 
For,  God  wote,  thing  is  never  the  lesse  soth. 
Though  every  wight  ne  may  it  not  ysee. 
Bemiu^e  the  monke  ne  saugh  all,  parde. 
Than  mote  we  to  bookes  that  we  find, 
(Through  which  tlutt  old  thbgs  ben  in  mind) 
And  to  the  doctrine  of  tlie  old  wise, 
Yeve  credence,  in  every  skilful  wise. 
That  tellen  of  the  old  appreved  stories. 
Of  holines,  of  rcignes,  of  victories. 
Of  love,  of  hate,  and  other  sundry  things, 
Of  which  I  may  not  make  rehearsings : 
And  if  that  old  bookes  were  away, 
Yld^nio  were  of  all  remcmbraunce  the  kay. 

Well  ought  us  than,  honourcn  and  belevc 
These  bookes,  there  we  lian  none  other  preve. 

And  as  for  me,  thou^^h  that  I  can  but  lite. 
On  bookes  for  to  rede  I  me  delite. 
And  to  hem  yeve  I  fuith  and  full  credence, 
And  in  mine  hei*te  have  hem  in  revei*ence 
So  hertely,  that  there  is  game  none, 
That  (to  my  bookes  maketh  mc  to  gone. 


But  it  be  seldome  on  the  holy  daie^ 
Save  certainly,  whan  that  the  montli  of  May 
Is  comen,  and  that  I  heare  the  foules  sing. 
And  that  the  floures  ginnen  for  to  spring, 
Farwell  my  booke,  and  my  devotion. 

Now  have  I  than  eke  this  condition. 
That  of  al^he  floures  in  tlie  mode. 
Than  love  I  most  these  floures  white  and  Kde^ 
Soch  that  men  callen  daisies  in  our  toui^ 
To  hem  I  have  so  great  affectioun. 
As  I  sayd  erst,  whan  comen  b  the  May, 
That  in  my  bedde  there  daweth  me  no  day, 
That  I  nam  up  and  walking  in  the  niede. 
To  seen  this  floure  ayenst  the  Sunn^  sprede. 
Whan  it  up  riseth  early  by  the  morrow. 
That  blisfull  sight  softeneth  all  my  sorow. 
So  glad  am  I,  whan  that  I  luive  presence 
Of  it,  to  done  it  all  reverence. 
As  she  that  is  of  all  floures  the  floure. 
Fulfilled  of  all  vertue  and  honourc. 
And  every  ylike  faire,  and  freeh  of  hewe^ 
And  ever  I  love  it,  and  ever  ylike  newe. 
And  ever  shall,  till  that  mine  herte  die. 
All  sweare  I  not,  of  this  I  well  not  lie. 

There  loved  no  wight  hotter  in  his  life. 
And  whan  that  it  is  eve  I  renne  blithe. 
As  sone  as  ever  the  Sunne  ginneth  west. 
To  seen  this  floure,  how  it  woU  go  to  rest. 
For  feare  of  night,  so  hateth  she  derkenesse, 
Her  chere  is  plainly  spred  in  the  bnghtnesae 
Of  the  Sunne,  for  there  it  woll  unclose : 
Alas,  tliat  I  ne  had  English  rime,  or  prose 
Sufiisaunt  this  floure  to  praite  aright. 
But  helpeth  ye,  that  ban  conning  and  m  ght. 
Ye  lovers,  tliat  can  make  of  senteniei  t. 
In  this  case  onght^e  be  diligent. 
To  forthren  me  somewhat  in  my  labour. 
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Whether  ye  becu  with  the  lefe  or  with  the  flour. 

For  well  I  wote,  that  ye  han  her^beforne 

Of  makiug  rope%  and  ^ad  i^ay  the  coruf",  '^a/T^ 

And  I  come  after,  glcuing  here  and  thei'e,  '^ 

And  am  full  glad  if  I  may  find  an  eare, 

Of  any  goodi  v  worde  tlmt  ye  han  left. 

And  though  it  happen  me  fi  rehearsen  eft, 

That  ye  mm  in  your  freshe  jBong^s  aayd, 

Forbeareth  me,  and  beth  uot  evill  apayd, 

Sith  tliat  ye  se,  I  doe  it  in  the  honour 

Of  love,  aud  eke  ff  service  of  the  flour, 

Whom  that  I  nerve,  as  I  have  wit  or  might. 

She  is  the  clerenesse  and  the  very  light, 

That  in  this  derke  world  me  wint  and  Icdeth  ; 

The  herte  witliin  my  sorowfull  brest  you  dredeth. 

And  loveth  so  sore,  that  ye  ben  verily 

The  maistres  of  my  wit,  and  nothing  I, 

My  word,  my  workes,  is  knit  so  in  your  boude  - 

That  as  an  harpe  obeieth  to  the  honde, 

And  make  it  soune  after  his  fingering, 

Right  so  mowe  ye  out  of  mine  nerte  bring, 

Soch  voice,  right  as  you  list,  to  laugh  or  pain  ; 

Be  ye  my  guide,  and  lady  soverain  ! 

As  to  mine  yearthly  Goo,  to  you  I  eaU, 

Botli  in  this  werke,  and  my  sorowes  aU. 

But  wherefore  that  I  spake  to  yeve  eredenee 

To  old  stories,  and  done  hem  reverenee. 

And  that  men  musten  more  thing  bileve 

That  men  may  seen  at  eye  or  els  prove. 

That  shall  I  sein,  wluui  that  I  see  my  time, 

1  may  nat  all  atones  speake  in  rime ; 

My  busie  ghost,  that  thursteth  alway  new. 

To  seen  this  flour  so  yong,  so  fresh  of  hew, 

Constrained  me,  with  so  gredy  desire, 

Tliat  in  my  herte  I  fele  yet  the  fire. 

That  made  me  rise  ere  it  were  day, 

And  thb  was  now  the  first  morow  of  May, 

With  dreadfuU  herte  and  glad  devotion 

For  to  been  at  the  resurrection 

Of  this  floure,  whan  that  it  sliould  urielose 

Again  the  Sunne,  that  rose  as  redde  as  n»8e, 

Thnt  in  the  brest  was  of  the  beast  tliat  day. 

That  Angenorcs  daughter  Udde  away : 

And  doune  on  knees,  anon,  right  I  roe  sette. 

And  as  I  could,  tliis  freeli  flouro  1  grette. 

Kneeling  alway,  till  it  unclosed  was. 

Upon  the  small,  soft,  swete  gras. 

That  was  with  floures  swete  embrouded  all, 

Of  such  swetenesse,  and  soch  odour  over  all. 

That  for  to  speake  of  gomme,  herbe,  or  tree. 

Comparison  may  not  vmaked  be. 

For  it  surmounteth  plainly  all  odoores. 

And  of  riclie  beaute  of  floures  : 

Ft>rgotten  had  the  yearth  liis  poore  estate 

Of  Winter,  that  him  naked  made  and  maite. 

And  with  his  sword  of  cold  so  soi*e  grevvd  ; 

Now  hath  tlie  attemprc  »unne  al  that  releved 

That  naked  was,  and  cind  it  new  agaiu  ; 

The  small  foules  of  the  season  fuin. 

That  of  the  panter  and  the  net  been  Rcn|>et1, 

Upon  the  fouler,  that  hem  made  awhsptfil 

In  Winter,  and  debtroied  had  hir  br«>Jd, 

lu  his  dispite  hem  thought  it  did  hem  g<M>d 

To  srng  of  him,  and  in  hir  song  dispise 

The  fuule  cliorle,  tiiat  for  his  covetise. 

Had  hem  betraicd  with  his  sophistrie. 

This  was  hir  song,  **  The  fouler  wo  defie. 

And  all  his  craft  f '  and  some  songcn  clere, 

Laies  of  love,  that  icy  it  was  to  here. 

In  worshipping  and  pra^-sing  of  hir  make. 


And  for  the  now  blisfull  Somers  sake, 

Upon  the  braunches  full  of  blosmes  soft. 

In  hir  dilite,  they  toumed  hem  ful  oft, 

And  songen,  *<  Blissed  be  Suiuct  Valentine, 

For  on  his  day  I  chese  you  to  be  mine, 

Withouten  repenting  mine  herte  swete  f* 

And  therewithall  hir  bekes  gonnen  mete, 

Yelding  honour,  and  humble  obeisaunc<9 

To  love,  and  didden  hir  other  observaunoe 

That  longeth  unto  love,  and  unto  nature, 

Constrewe  that  as  you  list,  I  do  no  cure  : 

And  tho  that  had  done  unkindnesso. 

As  doeth  the  tidife,  for  new  fanglenesse. 

Besought  mercy  of  hir  trespasing. 

And  humbly  sons  hir  i-epenting. 

And  sworen  on  tne  blosines  to  be  true. 

So  that  hir  mitkes  would  upon  hem  rue, 

And  at  the  last  maden  hir  acorde. 

All  found  they  Daunger  for  the  thue  a  lord. 

Yet  Pite,  through  his  strong  gcntill  might, 

Foryave,  and  made  Mercy  passcn  right 

Through  Innocence,  and  ruled  Curtusie  : 

But  I  ne  deape  it  npt  innocence  folie, 

Ne  false  pite,  for  vertue  is  the  meane, 

As  eticke  saytb,  in  soch  maner  I  meane. 

And  thus  these  foule,  voide  of  all  malioe, 

Acordeden  to  love,  and  laften  vice 

Of  hate,  and  song  all  of  one  acorde, 

"  Welcome  Somnier,  our  guveniour  aud  lorde.* 

And  Zephirus,  and  Flora  gentelly, 

Yave  to  the  floures  soft  and  tenderly, 

Hir  swote  breth,  and  made  hem  for  to  spredo. 

As  god  and  goddesse  of  the  flourie  mcde, 

In  which  me  thoughte  I  might  day  by  day, 

Dwellen  alway,  the  joly  month  of  Mav, 

Withouten  slope,  withouten  meat  or  (urinke  : 

Adowne  full  softly  I  gan  to  sinke, 

And  leaning  on  my  elbow  and  my  side. 

The  long  day  I  shope  me  for  to  abide, 

For  nothing  eb,  and  (  shall  nat  lie. 

But  for  to  looke  upon  the  daisie, 

That  well  by  reason  men  it  call  may 

The  daisie,  or  els  the  eye  of  the  day. 

The  emprise,  and  floure  of  floures  all, 

I  pray  to  God  tluit  iaire  mote  slie  fall. 

And  all  that  loven  floures,  for  her  sake  : 

But  nathelease,  ne  wene  nat  that  I  make 

In  pratsins  of  the  floure  againe  the  lefe. 

No  more  wan  of  the  come  againe  tlie  sliefe  : 

For  as  to  me  n'ts  lever  none  ne  lother, 

I  n*am  witbolden  yet  with  never  notlier, 

Ne  I  not  who  serveth  lefe,  ne  who  the  floure, 

Well  brouken  they  bir  service  or  lahoure, 

For  this  thing  is  all  of  another  tonne. 

Of  old  storie,  cr  soch  thing  was  beeonne. 

Whan  that  the  Sunne  out  the  south  gan  west. 

And  that  this  floui^e  gan  close,  and  gan  to  rest. 

For  derkncs  of  the  night,  the  which  she  dred. 

Home  to  mine  house  full  swiftly  I  me  sped 

To  gone  to  resi,  and  earcly  for  to  rise. 

To  scene  this  floure  to  sprede,  as  1  devise. 

And  in  a  little  lierber  that  I  have. 

That  bendied  was  on  turves  fresh  ygrave, 

I  bad  men  shoulde  me  my  e<>uehe  make. 

For  deintie  of  the  newe  Sommers  sake, 

I  bad  hero  strawen  floures  on  my  beddo  ; 

Whan  I  was  laid,  and  had  mine  eyen  hedd«, 

I  fell  a  slope,  and  slept  an  houre  or  two. 

Me  met  how  I  lay  in  the  niedow  tho. 

To  Man  ihb  floure,  that  I  love  so  and  drede, 
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And  from  a  ferre  came  walking  in  tlie  mede 

The  god  of  love,  and  in  his  hand  a  queene, 

And  she  was  dad  iu  royall  habite  grene, 

A  fret  of  golde  she  had  next  her  lieerc. 

And  upon  that  a  white  croune  she  beare. 

With  flouromis  small,  and  I  shall  not  lie, 

For  all  the  world  right  as  a  daisie 

Ycrouned  is,  with  white  leaves  lite, 

So  were  the  florouns  of  her  crouue  white, 

For  of  o  perle  fine  orientall. 

Her  white  croune  was  ymaked  all. 

For  which  the  white  croune  above  the  grene 

Made  her  Uke  a  daisie  for  to  seme, 

Considred  eke  her  fret  of  gold  above  : 

Yclothed  was  this  mighty  god  of  love 

In  silke,  embroided  full  of  grene  grevcs. 

In  which  a  frefof  redde  rose  leves, 

The  freshest  sens  the  world  was  first  begun  ; 

His  gilt  heere  was  crouned  with  a  sun, 

In  stede  of  gold,  for  hevinesse  and  weight, 

Therwith,  mo  thought,  his  face  slioue  so  bright 

That  well  unnethes  might  I  him  beliold. 

And  in  his  hand,  me  thought,  I  saw  hiui  hold 

Two  fine  dartes,  as  the  glederrede. 

And  angelike  his  winges  saw  I  sprede  : 

And  all  be  that  men  sain  that  blinde  is  he, 

Algate,  me  thought,  that  he  might  se. 

For  stemely  on  me  he  gan  behold. 

So  that  his  loking  doeth  mine  herte  cold. 

And  by  the  hand  he  held  this  noble  queene, 

Crouned  with  white,  and  clothed  al  in  greene. 

So  womanly,  so  benigne,  and  so  meke. 

That  in  this  woride  uough  that  men  wold  seke, 

Halfe  her  bcaute  should  they  not  finde 

In  creature  that  formed  is  by  kinde. 

And  therfore  may  I  sain  as  tliinketh  mc, 

Thi»  song  in  praising  of  this  lady  fre. 

**  Hide,  Absolon,  thy  gilte  tresses  clerc, 
Hester  lay  thou  thy  mekenesse  all  adoun. 
Hide,  Jooatlias,  all  thy  frendly  manere, 
Peneiopee,  and  Marcia  Catoun, 
Make  of  your  wifehode  no  eom})ar:'V>un, 
Hide  your  beauties,  Isoude  and  Helcin, 
My  lady  cometh,  that  all  this  may  distain. 

•*  Thy  faire  body  let  it  not  appere, 
Lavine,  and  thou  Lucrece  of  Rome  toun. 
And  Polixcne,  that  boughten  love  so  den>, 
And  Cleopatras,  with  all  thy  passioun, 
Hide  your  trouthe  of  love,  and  your  renouii, 
And  thou  TLsbe,  that  hast  of  love  such  pain, 
Hy  Udy  commeth,  that  all  this  may  distain. 

•*  Hero,  Dido,  Laodomia,  al  yfere. 

And  Phillis,  hanging  for  Demophoun, 

And  Canace,  espied  by  thy  chere, 

Hipsiphile  betrayed  with  Jasoun, 

Maketh  of  your  trouth  neither  boste  ne  sttun, 

Nor  Hiperraistre,  or  Ariadne,  ye  twain. 

My  lady  cometh,  tliat  all  this  may  distain.'* 

This  balade  may  full  well  ysongeu  be. 
As  1  have  sayd  erst,  by  ray  lady  fi-c, 
For  certainly,  all  these  mowc  not  suffice. 
To  apperen  with  my  lady  in  no  wise, 
For  as  the  Sunne  well  the  fire  distain, 
So  passeth  all  ray  lady  soverain. 
That  is  so  good,  so  faire,  so  debonair*^, 
I  pi*ay  to  God  that  ever  fall  her  fairo, 
For  uad  eoniforte  oen  of  her  presence. 


I  had  ben  dead,  witlioutcn  any  defence^ 
For  drede  of  Loves  wordes,  and  his  diere. 
As  whan  time  is,  hereafter  ye  shall  here. 

Behind  this  god  of  love  upon  the  grene, 
I  saw  coming  of  ladies  ninetene. 
In  roiall  habit,  a  full  easie  pace. 
And  after  hem  came  of  women  such  a  trace. 
That  sens  that  God  Adam  had  made  of  yertb. 
The  third  part  of  mankinde,  or  tlie  ferth, 
Ne  wende  I  nat  by  possibilite. 
Had  ever  in  this  wide  world  ybe, 
And  true  of  love,  these  women  were  echou  : 
Now,  whether  was  that  a  wonder  thing  or  noa^ 
That  right  anon,  as  that  they  gonne  esp\-e 
This  flonie,  which  that  I  depe  the  dayaie. 
Full  sodainly  they  stinten  all  at  oues^ 
And  kneled  doune,  as  it  were  for  the  nones. 
And  soneen  with  o  voice,  ^  Heale  and  hooou 
To  trouth  of  womanhede,  and  to  this  flour. 
That  beareth  oar  alderprise  in  ficnriBg, 
Her  white  croune  beareth  the  witnessing.** 
And  with  that  word,  a  coropas  enviroan. 
They  sitten  hem  ful  softely  adoun : 
First  sat  the  god  of  love^  and  sith  his  queue, 
With  the  white  croune,  clad  all  in  greue^ 
And  sithen  al  the  remnannt  by  and  by. 
As  they  were  of  estate,  full  curtesly, 
Ne  nat  a  worde  was  spoken  in  the  plaee 
The  mountecance  of  a  furlong  way  of  spaeeu 

I,  kneling  by  this  floure,  in  good  entent 
Abode  to  knowen  what  this  people  ment. 
As  still  as  any  stone,  till,  a^  the  bst, 
This  god  of  love,  on  me  his  eyen  cast. 
And  said,  "  Who  kneleth  there  !**  and  I  aosweriW 
Unto  his  asking,  whan  that  I  it  herde. 
And  sayd,  **  Sir,  it  am  I,*'  and  come  him  nere^ 
And  salued  him  :  quod  he,  **  What  docst  tliua  here 
So  nigh  mine  owne  floure,  so  boldly  i 
It  were  better  worthy  truely, 
A  worme  to  nighen  nere  my  floure  than  ihrku.'^ 

"  And  why  sir,"  quod  I,  **  and  it  like  ynu  ! " 
**  For  thou,"  quod  he,  "  art  iherto  notliing  able. 
It  is  my  relike,  digne  and  delitable, 
And  thou  my  ft),  and  all  my  foike  werriest. 
And  of  mine  old  servaunts  thou  niissaiost. 
And  hindrest  hem  with  thy  translation. 
And  lettest  folke  from  hir  devocion. 
To  serve  me,  and  boldest  it  folic 
To  serve  Love,  thou  niayst  it  nat  denic, 
For  in  plain  text,  wiUiouten  nede  of  glosc. 
Thou  hast  translated  the  Romaunt  of  the  Roee, 
That  is  an  lieresie  ayenst  ray  law, 
And  makest  wise  folke  fro  me  witlidraw  ; 
And  of  Creseide,  thou  hast  said  as  the  list, 
Tliat  maketh  men  to  women  lesse  trist. 
That  ben  as  trewe  as  ever  was  any  stelo  : 
Of  thine  answere  aviso  thee  right  wele. 
For  though  thou  renied  hast  my  lay, 
As  other  wretches  have  done  many  a  day. 
By  seint  Venus,  that  my  mother  is. 
If  that  thou  live,  thou  shalt  repenten  this. 
So  cruelly,  that  it  shall  well  be  sene.** 

Tho  spake  this  lady,  clothed  all  in  j^'eiio, 
And  faied,  *•  God,  right  of  your  curtesio. 
Ye  mote  lierken  if  he  can  replie 
Ayenst  all  this  that  ye  have  to  him  me\  i>d ; 
A  God  ne  shulde  nat  be  thus  a;;revcd. 
But  of  his  deite  he  shni  be  stable, 
And  there  gracious  and  mcrciable  : 
And  if  yc  n*ere  a  God  that  knowen  all. 
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Andy  at  the  last,  unto  her  snster  Anne 

She  made  her  mone,  and  right  thus  spake  site  tlian. 

«  Now  dere  suster  mine,  what  may  it  be 
That  me  agasteth  in  my  dreme,"  quod  alie, 
^  This  iike  new  Trojan  is  so  in  my  thought, 
For  that  me  thinketh  he  is  so  wel  iwrought. 
And  eke  so  likely  to  ben  a  man. 
And  therwith  so  mikell  good  he  can, 
That  all  my  love  and  life  lieth  in  his  cure  ; 
Have  ye  nat  heard  him  tell  his  aventure  I 

**  Now  certes,  Anne,  if  that  ye  rede  me, 
I  woU  faine  to  him  ywedded  be. 
This  is  the  effect,  what  should  I  more  seine ! 
In  him  lieth  all,  to  do  me  live  or  deine." 

Her  suster  Anne,  as  she  tliat  coud  her  good, 
Said  as  her  thought,  and  somdele  it  withstood, 
But  hereof  was  so  long  a  sermoning. 
It  were  to  long  to  make  rehearsing : 
But,  finally,  it  may  not  be  withstonde, 
Love  well  love,  for  no  wight  well  it  wonde. 
The  dawning  uprist  out  of  the  see,  ^  ^-> 

This  amorous  queue  chargeth  her  meine  { 
The  nettes  dresse,  and  speres  brode  and  heue. 
In  hunting  woll  thb  lustie  fresh  queue. 
So  pricketh  her  this  new  jolly  wo. 
To  horse  is  all  her  lustie  folke  ygo. 
Unto  the  court  the  houndes  ben  ybrought. 
And  up  on  courser,  swift  as  any  thought, 
Her  yong  knights  heven  all  about, 
And  of  her  women  eke  an  huge  rout. 
Upon  a  thicke  palfrmy,  paper  white. 
With  saddle  redde,  embrouded  with  delite. 
Of  gold  the  barres,  up  enbossed  high. 
Sate  Dido,  all  in  gold  and  perrie  wrigh. 
And  she  is  faire  as  is  the  bright  morrow. 
That  healeth  sicke  folkes  of  nights  sorrow ; 
Upon  a  courser,  startling  as  the  fire. 
Men  might  toume  him  with  a  little  wire. 

But  Eneas,  like  Phebus  to  devise. 
So  was  he  fresh  arrayed  in  his  wise. 
The  fomie  bridle,  with  the  bitte  of  gold, 
Govemeth  he  right  as  himselfe  liam  would  ; 
And  forth  thb  noble  queene,  this  lady  ride 
On  hunting,  with  this  Trojan  by  her  side. 
The  herd  of  hartes  founden  is  anon. 
With  **  Hey,  go  bet,  pricke  thou,  let  gon,  let  gnn. 
Why  n'ill  the  lion  comen  or  the  beare. 
That  I  might  him  ones  meten  with  this  spear  V* 
Thus  saine  this  yong  folke,  and  up  they  kill 
The  wild  hartes,  and  have  hem  at  hir  will. 

Emong  all  this,  to  romblen  gan  the  Heven, 
The  thunder  rored  with  a  grisly  Steven, 
Doun  come  the  rain,  with  haile  and  sleet  so  fast. 
With  Heavens  fire,  that  made  so  sore  agast 
This  noble  queene,  and  also  her  meine. 
That  eche  of  hem  was  glad  away  to  flie, 
And  shortly,  fro  the  tempest  her  to  save, 
She  fled  her  selfe  into  a  little  cave. 
And  with  her  went  this  Eneas  also, 
I  n'ot  with  hem  if  there  went  any  mo, 
The  authour  maketh  of  it  no  mention : 
And  here  began  the  deepe  affection 
Betwixt  hem  two,  this  was  the  first  morrow 
Of  her  gladnesse,  and  ginning  of  her  sorrow, 
For  there  hath  Eneas  ykneled  so, 
And  told  her  all  his  hurt  and  all  his  wo. 
And  swome  so  deepe  to  her  to  be  true. 
For  wele  or  wo,  and  chaunge  for  no  new. 
And  as  a  false  lover  so  weircai\,plaine. 
That  selj  Dido  rewed  on  his  paine. 


And  toke  him  for  husbond,  and  became  his  wife 

For  evermore,  while  that  hem  last  life  ; 

And  after  this,  whan  that  the  tempest  stent, 

With  mirth  out  as  tliey  came,  home  tliey  went. 

The  wicked  fame  up  rose,  and  that  anon, 

How  Eneas  hath  with  the  queene  ygon 

Into  the  cave,  and  demed  ns  hem  list : 

And  whan  the  king  (that  Yarbas  bight)  it  wist, 

As  he  that  had  her  loved  ever  his  life. 

And  woed  her  to  have  her  to  his  wife. 

Such  sorrow  as  he  hath  maked,  and  such  chere. 

It  is  a  routh  and  pitie  for  to  here. 

But  as  in  love,  alday  it  happeth  so, 

That  one  shall  laughen  at  anothers  wo, 

Now  laughed  Eneas,  and  is  in  joy. 

And  more  richesse  than  ever  was  in  Troy. 

O  sely  woman,  full  of  innocence. 
Full  of  pitie,  of  truth,  and  continence. 
What  maked  you  to  men  to  tnisten  so  t 
Have  ye  such  routh  upon  hir  fained  wo. 
And  have  such  old  ensamples  you  befome  t 
See  ye  nat  all  how  they  ben  forswome ! 
Where  see  ye  one,  that  lie  ne  hath  laft  his  lefe^ 
Or  ben  unkind,  or  done  her  some  mischefe, 
Or  pilled  her  or  hosted  of  his  dede ! 
Ye  may  as  well  it  seene,  as  ye  may  rede. 
Take  hede  now  of  this  great  gentilman. 
This  Trojan,  that  so  well  her  please  can. 
That  faineth  him  so  true  and  obevsing. 
So  gentill,  and  so  privie  of  his  domg. 
And  can  so  well  done  all  his  obe}'8aunce 
To  her,  at  feastes  and  at  daunce. 
And  whan  she  goeth  to  temple,  and  home  agayiiy 
And  fasten  till  he  hath  hb  lady  seyn. 
And  bearen  in  hb  devises  for  her  sake, 
N'ot  I  nat  what,  and  songes  would  he  make, 
Justen,  and  done  of  annes  many  things. 
Send  her  letters,  tokens,  brooches,  and  rings. 

Now  herkneth  how  he  shal  his  lady  serve : 
There  as  he  was  in  perill  for  to  sterve 
For  hunger  and  for  misehefe  in  the  see. 
And  desolate,  and  fled  fro  hb  countree, 
And  all  hb  folke  witli  tempest  all  to  driven. 
She  hath  her  body  and  eke  her  realme  yeven 
Into  hb  bond,  there  she  might  have  been 
Of  other  land  than  of  Cartage  a  queen. 
And  lived  in  joy  inough,  what  would  ye  more  t 

Thb  Eneas,  that  h^  thus  deepe  }'8wore. 
Is  wearie  of  hb  craft  within  a  throw. 
The  bote  earnest  is  all  overblow. 
And  prively  he  dothe  hb  ships  dight. 
And  shapeth  him  to  steale  away  bpr  night. 

This  Dido  hath  suspection  of  this, 
And  thought  well  that  it  was  al  amis. 
For  in  hb  bed  he  lieth  a  niffht  and  siketh. 
She  askeUi  him  anon,  what  him  misliketh, 
**  My  dere  herte,  which  that  I  love  most.** 

**  Certes,"  quod  he,  **  thb  night  my  fathers  ghost 
Hath  in  my  slepe  me  so  sore  tourmented. 
And  eke  Mercury  hb  message  hath  presented, 
That  needee  to  the  conquest  of  Itaile 
My  destinie  b  soone  for  to  saile. 
For  which,  me  thinketh,  broeten  b  mine  hcrtc  :  ** 
Therwith  hb  false  teares  out  they  start, 
And  taketh  her  within  hb  armee  two. 

^  Is  that  in  earnest,"  quod  she,  *<  woll  yc  so  ^ 
Have  ye  nat  swome  to  wife  me  to  take  ! 
Alas,  what  woman  woll  ye  of  me  make  I 
I  am  a  gentyl  woman,  and  a  queen. 
Ye  woll  not  fro  your  wife  Uiua  <<QraiAf«M^ 
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For  in  your  world  that  is  now  hold  a  gMne : 

Aud  tliough  thee  like  uat  a  lover  be, 

Si>eke  wel  of  love,  this  penance  yeve  I  the«^ 

And  to  the  god  of  love  1  ahal  so  pray. 

That  he  sh  J  charge  his  servaunts  by  anpr  way, 

To  forthren  thee,  and  wel  thy  labour  quite. 

Go  now  tliy  wale,  this  penaunoe  is  but  lite : 

And  whan  this  boke  is  made,  yeve  it  the  qoeoe 

On  my  behalfe,  at  Rltham,  or  at  Shene." 

The  god  of  love  gan  smile,  and  than  he  said : 

'<  West  thou,"  quod  he,  ''where  this  be  wife  or  maid, 

Or  queene,  or  countesse,  or  of  what  degree. 

That  hath  so  littell  penaunce  yeven  thee. 

That  hast  deserved  sore  for  to  smai-t. 

But  pite  renneth  sone  in  gentle  herte  : 

That  maist  thou  sene,  she  kitheth  what  she  ii." 

And  I  answerde, "  Naie,  sir,  so  have  I  bli^ 

No  more,  but  that  I  see  well  she  is  good." 

«  That  is  a  trewe  tale,  by  mine  hood," 
Quod  Love,  **  and  thou  knowest  wel,  pai'de. 
If  it  be  so  that  thou  aviae  tlic  : 
Hast  thou  nat  in  a  books  in  thy  cheste, 
The  great  goodnesse  of  the  queue  Alceste, 
That  tumra  was  into  a  dayesie^ 
She  tliat  for  her  husband  chese  to  die. 
And  eke  to  gone  to  Hell,  rather  than  he. 
And  Hercules  rescued  her,  parde. 
And  brought  her  out  of  Hel  againo  to  blis  t" 

And  I  answerde  affsine,  and  said  <'  Yes, 
Now  know  I  her,  and  is  this  good  Alceste, 
The  dayesie,  and  mine  owne  hertes  reste ! 
Now  fele  I  well  the  eoodnesse  of  this  wife. 
That  both  after  her  death,  and  in  her  life. 
Her  great  bounte  doubleth  her  renoun, 
Wel  hath  i^e  quit  me  mine  affeotioun, 
That  I  have  to  her  lloure  the  dayesie. 
No  wonder  is  though  Jove  her  stellifie. 
As  telleth  Agaton,'  for  her  grtat  goodnesse. 
Her  white  corowne  bearetli  of  it  witnesse  : 
For  all  so  many  vertues  had  she. 
As  smal  florounes  in  her  corowne  be, 
In  rcmcmbraunce  of  her,  and  in  honour, 
Cibylla  made  the  dayesie  aud  the  fioure, 
Ycrowned  al  with  white,  as  men  may  se. 
And  Mars  yave  to  her  a  corowne  rt'ed,  parde, 
In  stede  of  rubies  set  among  the  white  : " 
Therewith  this  queue  woxe  i*ed  for  shame  alite. 
Whan  she  was  praysed  so  in  her  presence. 
Than  said  Love,  "  A  full  great  negligence 
Was  it  to  thee,  that  ilke  time  Uiou  made, 
<  Hide  Absolon  thy  tresses,*  in  balade, 
That  thou  forget  in  thy  songe  to  sctte, 
Sith  that  thou  art  so  greatly  in  her  Uetto, 
And  west  well  that  kalender  is  she 
To  any  woman,  that  woll  lover  be  : 
For  she  taught  all  the  craft  of  trewe  loving, 
And  namely  of  wifehode  the  living, 
Aad  all  the  bondcs  that  she  ought  kcepe  ; 
Thy  litel  witte  was  thilke  time  asleepe  : 
But  now  I  charge  thee  upon  thy  life. 
That  in  thy  legcnde  thou  make  of  this  wife. 
Whan  thou  hast  other  smalc  ymade  before  : 
And  fare  now  well,  I  charge  thee  no  more, 
But  er  I  go,  thus  much  I  will  the  tell, 
No  slial  no  trewe  lover  come  in  Hell. 

"  These  other  ladi^^s  sitting  here  a  rowe, 
Ben  in  thy  balade,  if  thou  const  hem  know. 
And  in  thy  bokes  al  thou  shalt  li<Mn  find. 
Have  hem  now  in  thy  legende  ul  in  mind, 
I  mnane  of  hem  tlmt  ben  in  thy  knovviug, 


For  here  ben  twenty  thousand  mo  sitting 
Than  thou  knowest,  good  women  all. 
And  trewe  of  love,  for  ought  tliat  may  bcftUl : 
Make  the  metres  of  hem  as  thee  lest, 
I  mote  gone  home,  the  Sunne  drawetb^west. 
To  Paradis,  with  all  this  oompanie, 
And  serve  alway  the  fresh  dayesie. 
At  Cleopatras  I  woll  that  thon  begin. 
And  so  forth,  and  my  love  so  ahalt  thon  win; 
For  let  see  now,  what  roan,  that  lover  be, 
Wol  done  so  strong  a  paine  for  love  as  she. 
I  wote  well  that  thou  maist  nat  all  it  rime, 
That  suche  lovers  did  in  hir  time  : 
It  were  too  long  to  reden  and  to  here, 
Suffiseth  me  thou  make  in  this  maoere. 
That  thou  reh^rce  of  al  her  life  the  great. 
After  these  old  authonrs  listen  for  to  treat. 
For  who  so  shall  so  many  a  story  tell, 
Sey  shortelv  or  he  shall  too  longe  dwell  :** 
And  with  that  worde  my  bookes  gan  I  takc^ 
And  right  thus  on  my  legende  gan  I  make. 

moB  nromi  ras  nioLoeea. 
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After  the  death  of  Ptholome  the  king^ 
That  all  Egypt  had  in  his  governing. 
Reigned  his  queene  Cleopataraa^ 
Till  on  a  time  bifel  there  such  a  eaaa. 
That  out  of  Rome  was  sent  a  senatoor. 
For  to  conqueren  realmes  and  honour. 
Unto  the  toune  of  Rome,  as  was  usaunoe^ 
To  have  the  world  at  her  obeisaunce. 
And  soth  to  say,  Antonius  was  his  name. 
So  fil  it,  as  fortune  him  ought  a  shame. 
Whan  he  was  fallen  in  prosperite, 
Rebel  unto  the  toune  or  Rome  is  be. 
And  over  al  this,  the  suster  of  Cesare 
He  left  her  falsely,  er  that  she  was  ware. 
And  would  algates  ban  another  wife. 
For  which  he  toke  with  Rome  and  Cesar  strife 

Natlielesse,  forsoth,  this  ilke  senatour, 
Was  a  full  worthy  gentill  werriour. 
And  of  his  deth  it  was  ful  great  damage. 
But  Love  had  brought  this  man  in  sneh  a  rage 
And  him  so  narow  bounden  in  his  kas, 
And  all  for  the  love  of  Cleopatras, 
That  al  the  world  he  set  at  no  value. 
Him  thought  there  was  nothing  to  him  so  due. 
As  Cleopatras  for  to  love  and  serve  ; 
Him  thought  that  in  armes  for  to  sterve 
In  the  defence  of  her,  and  of  her  right. 

This  noble  queue,  eke  loved  so  this  kniglit. 
Through  his  desert,  and  for  his  chevalrie. 
As  certainly,  but  if  that  bokes  lie, 
He  was  of  person,  and  of  gentilnesse. 
And  of  discretion,  and  of  bardineaso. 
Worthy  to  any  wight  that  liven  may. 
And  she  was  faire,  as  is  the  rose  in  May  ^ 
And,  for  to  maken  shorte  is  the  best. 
She  woxe  his  wife,  and  had  him  as  licr  Itssti 

The  wedding  and  the  feast  to  deviso. 
To  me  that  have  ytake  such  emprise. 
And  so  many  a  storie  for  to  make. 
It  were  to  longe,  lest  that  I  should  Hhtke 
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Of  thing  that  beareth'more  effect  and  charge. 
For  men  may  overlade  a  ship  or  barge, 
And  forthy,  to  effect  than  woll  I  skippe, 
And  al  tlie  remnaunt  I  woll  let  it  slippe. 

Octavian,  that  wood  was  of  this  dede, 
Shope  bim  an  hooste  on  Antony  to  lede, 
Al  utterly  for  his  destruction, 
With  stoute  Romaines,  cruell  as  lion  ; 
To  ship  they  went,  and  thus  I  let  hem  sailc. 

Antonius  was  ware,  and  woll  nat  falle     * 
To  meten  with  these  Romaines,  if  he  may, 
Toke  eke  his  rede,  and  both  upon  a  day. 
His  wife  and  be,  4nd  all  his  host  fortli  went 
To  ship  anone,  no  lenger  they  ne  stent. 
And  in  the  see  it  happed  hem  to  mete  ; 
Up  goeth  the  trumpe,  and  for  to  shoute  and  shetc, 
And  painen  hem  to  set  on  with  the  Sunne, 
With  grisly  sown  out  goeth  the  great  gunne, 
And  hertely  they  hurtlen  in  all  at  ones, 
And  fro  the  top  doune  coineth  tlie  great  stones. 
In  goeth  the  grapenel  so  full  of  crokes, 
Among  the  ropes  ran  the  shering  hokes, 
In  with  the  polaxe  preasetli  he  and  he, 
Behind  the  maste  beginneth  he  to  flee. 
And  out  againe,  and  driveth  him  over  borde, 
He  sticketh  him  upon  hb  speares  orde. 
He  rent  the  saile  with  hookes  like  a  sith. 
He  bringeth  the  cup,  and  biddeth  hem  be  blith. 
He  poureth  peesen  upon  the  hatches  slider. 
With  pottes  full  of  lime,  they  gone  togider. 
And  thus  the  longe  day  in  fight  they  spend. 
Till  at  the  Ust,  as  every  thing  hath  end, 
Antonv  is  shent,  and  put  him  to  the  flight. 
And  all  his  folke  to  go,  that  best  go  might, 
Fleeth  eke  the  queue,  with  all  her  purple  saile. 
For  strokes  which  that  went  as  tbicke  as  Italic, 
No  wonder  was,  she  might  it  nat  endure  : 
And  whan  that  Antony  saw  that  aventuix>, 
"  Alas,"  quod  he,  '<  the  day  that  I  was  borne. 
My  worship  in  this  day  thus  have  I  lome," 
Ai}d  for  dispaire  out  of  his  wit  he  start, 
And  rofe  hiroselfe,  anon,  throughout  the  herte. 
Ere  that  he  ferther  went  out  of  the  place  : 
His  wife,  that  could  of  Cesar  have  no  grace, 
To  Egipt  is  fled,  for  drede  and  for  distressc, 
But  herkeneth  ye  that  speken  of  kindnesse. 

Ye  men  that  falsely  swearen  many  an  oth. 
That  ye  woll  die  if  that  your  love  be  wroth. 
Here  may  ye  scene  of  women  such  a  trouth. 
This  woful  Cleopatra  bad  made  such  routU, 
That  there  n*is  tonge  none  tluit  may  it  tell. 
But  on  the  morow  she  woll  no  leuser  dwell. 
But  made  lier  subtill  werkmen  make  a  shrine 
Of  all  the  rubies  and  the  stones  fine 
In  all  £«gipt  that  she  ooulde  espie, 
And  put  full  the  shrine  of  spicerie. 
And  let  the  corse  enbaume,  and  forth  she  fette 
This  dead  corse,  and  in  the  shnne  it  shette, 
And  next  the  shrine  a  pit  than  doth  slie  grave, 
And  all  the  serpentes  that  she  might  have. 
She  put  hem  in  that  grave,  and  thus  she  seid : 
**  Now  love,  to  whom  my  sorowfuU  herte  obeid, 
So  ferforthly,  that  fro  tliat  blisfull  hour 
That  I  you  swoi-e  to  ben  all  freely  your, 
I  meaoe  you,  Antonius  my  knight. 
That  never  wakins  in  the  day  or  night. 
Ye  n*ere  out  of  mme  hertes  remembraunce, 
For  wele  or  wo,  for  carole,  or  for  daunce. 
And  in  my  selfe  this  covenaunt  made  I  tho. 
That  right  such  as  ye  felten  wele  or  wo. 


As  ferforth  as  it  in  my  power  lay, 
Unreprovable  unto  my  wifehood  aye. 
The  same  would  I  felen,  life  or  death. 
And  thilke  covenaunt  while  me  lasteth  bi'eath 
I  woll  fulfill,  and  that  shall  well  be  seene, 
Was  never  unto  her  love  a  truer  queene  : " 
And  with  tliat  word,  naked,  with  full  good  herte, 
Among  the  serpents  in  the  pit  she  start. 
And  there  she  chese  to  have  her  burying. 
Anone  the  neders  gonne  her  for  to  sting, 
And  she  her  death  receiveth  witli  good  chere, 
For  love  of  Antonv  that  was  her  so  dere. 
And  tills  is  storiall,  sooth  it  is  no  fable : 
Now  ere  I  find  a  man  thus  true  and  stable. 
And  woll  for  love  his  death  so  freely  take, 
I  pray  God  let  our  hedes  never  ake. 
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At  Babiloine  whylome  fill  it  thus. 

The  whiche  toun  the  queen  Simiramus 

Let  dichen  al  about,  and  walles  make 

Full  hie,  of  harde  tiles  well  ybake  : 

There  were  dwelling  in  this  noble  toun. 

Two  lordes,  which  that  were  of  great  reuoun. 

And  woneden  so  nigh  upon  a  grene, 

That  there  nas  but  a  stone  wal  hem  between. 

As  oft  in  great  tonnes  is  the  wonne : 

And  sothe  to  saine,  that  one  man  had  a  sonue^ 

Of  all  that  lond  one  of  the  lustiest. 

That  other  had  a  doughter,  the  fairest 

Tluit  estward  in  the  world  was  tho  dwelling  ; 

The  name  of  everiche  gan  to  other  spring, 

By  women  that  were  neighbours  aboute. 

For  in  that  countre  yet  withouten  doute, 

Maidenes  ben  ykept  for  jelousie 

Ful  straite,  lest  they  didden  some  folic. 

This  vonge  man  was  cleped  Ptramus, 
Thisbe  night  tlie  maide,  (Naso  saitli  thus)       j       A         ^    ^ 
And  thus  by  report  was  hir  name  yshoye,      X**^^  '^  ^  /"• 
That  as  they  woxe  in  age,  so  woxe  hir  love : 
And  certaine,  as  by  reason  of  hir  age, 
Ther  might  have  ben  betwixt  hem  marii^. 
But  that  hir  fathers  n'olde  it  nat  assent. 
And  bothe  in  love  ylike  soi-e  they  biftnt. 
That  none  of  all  hir  friendes  might  it  lette^ 
But  prively  sometime  yet  they  mette 
By  sleight,  and  spaken  some  of  hir  desire. 
As  wrie  the  glede  and  hotter  is  the  fire. 
Forbid  a  love,  and  it  is  ten  times  so  wode. 

This  wal,  which  that  betwixt  hem  both  stode, 
Was  cloven  atwo,  right  fro  the  top  adouii. 
Of  old  time,  of  his  foundatioun. 
But  yet  this  clift  was  so  narrow  and  lite 
It  was  nat  seene,  dere  inough  a  mite. 
But  what  is  that,  (Rat  love  cannot  espie  i 
Ye  lovers  two,  if  that  T  sliall  not  lie. 
Ye  founden  first  this  little  narrow  clift. 
And  with  a  sound,  as  soft  as  any  shrift. 
They  let  hir  wordee  through  the  difte  pace. 
And  tolden,  while  that  they  stoden  in  the  place. 
All  hir  complaint  of  love,  and  all  hir  wo. 
At  every  time  whan  they  durst  so. 

On  that  one  side  of  the  wall  stood  he. 
And  on  that  other  side  stood  Tisbe, 
The  sweet  soune  of  other  to  receive. 
And  tlius  hir  warde**  js  ironld  they  disceive^ 
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And  every  daie  ibis  wall  they  would  threte, 
And  wish  to  God  that  it  were  doun  ybete. 
Thus  wold  they  sain,  **  Alas,  thou  wicked  wall. 
Through  thine  enyie  thou  us  Wttest  all. 
Why  nilt  thou  cleave,  or  fallen  all  atwo, 
Or  at  the  least,  but  thou  wouMcst  so, 
Yet  wouldest  thou  but  ones  let  us  mete, 
Or  ones  that  we  might  kiasen  bwete. 
Than  were  we  cured  of  our  cares  cold, 
Bat  nathelesse^  yet  be  we  to  thee  hoKI, 
In  as  much  as  thou  suffrest  for  to  gone. 
Our  words  through  thy  lime  and  eke  thy  stone, 
Yet  ought  we  with  thee  ben  well  apaid.** 

And  whan  these  idle  wonles  weren  said, 
The  cold  wall  they  woulden  kisse  of  stone. 
And  take  hir  leave,  and  forth  thev  wolden  gone. 
And  this  was  gladly  in  the  eventide. 
Or  wonder  erly,  least  men  it  espide. 
And  long  time  they  wrought  in  this  manere, 
Till  OD  a  day,  wlian  Phebus  gan  to  clei-e, 
Aurora  with  the  stremes  of  her  hete. 
Had  dried  up  the  dew  of  herbes  wete, 
Unto  this  cUft,  as  it  was  wont  to  be. 
Come  Piramus,  and  after  come  Tisbe, 
And  plighten  trouthe  fully  in  hir  fay. 
That  ilke  same  night  to  steale  away. 
And  to  beguile  hir  wardeins  everychone. 
And  forth  out  of  the  citie  for  to  gone. 
And  for  the  fieldes  ben  so  brode  and  wide, 
For  to  mete  in  o  place  at  o  tide. 
They  set  markes,  hir  meetings  should  be 
There  king  Ninus  was  graven,  under  a  tree, 
For  old  paynims,  that  idolles  beried, 
Uaeden  tho  in  fields  to  ben  buried, 
And  fast  by  his  grave  was  a  well, 
And  shortely  of  this  tale  for  to  tell. 
This  covenaunt  was  affirmed  wonder  fast. 
And  long  hem  thought  that  the  Sunne  hist, 
That  it  nere  gone  under  the  see  adoun. 

This  Tisbe  hath  so  great  affectioun, 
And  so  great  liking  Piramus  to  see. 
That  whan  she  saw  her  time  might  be, 
At  night  she  stale  away  full  prively. 
With  her  face  iwimpled  subtelly. 
For  all  her  friends  (for  to  save  her  trouth) 
She  hath  forsake  alas,  and  that  is  routh. 
That  ever  woman  woulde  be  so  trew, 
To  trusten  man,  but  she  the  bet  him  knew  : 
And  to  the  tree  she  goetli  a  full  good  pace, 
For  love  made  her  so  hardy  in  this  case, 
And  by  the  well  aduun  she  gan  her  dresse, 
Alas,  thaa  commeth  a  wild  lionesse 
Out  of  the  wood,  withouten  more  arrest, 
With  bloody  mouth,  strangling  of  a  beast, 
To  drinken  of  the  well  there  as  she  sat, 
And  whan  that  Tisbe  had  espied  that, 
She  rist  her  up  with  a  full  drery  herte. 
And  in  a  cave,  with  dreadfull  foot  she  start, 
For  by  the  Moone  she  saw  it  well  witliall. 
And  as  she  ran,  her  wimple  let  she  full. 
And  toke  none  hede,  so  8oi*e  she  was  awliaped, 
And  eke  so  glad  that  she  was  escaped, 
And  that  she  sat,  and  lurketh  wonder  still : 
Whan  that  this  lionesse  hath  dronke  her  till, 
About  the  well  gan  she  for  to  wind, 
And  right  anon  the  wimple  gan  she  find. 
And  with  her  bloody  mouth  it  all  to  rent. 
Whan  this  was  done,  no  lenger  she  ne  stent. 
But  to  vhe  wood  her  way  than  hath  she  nome. 

Aadf  at  tho  last,  this  riramus  is  come. 


^»»»-»^<t  V 


I  But  all  too  long,  alas,  at  home  was  hoe, 
I  The  Moone  shone^  men  might  well  ^'see. 
And  in  his  way,  as  tliat  he  come  full  fast. 
His  eycn  to  the  ground  adoun  he  casit, 
And  in  the  sonde,  as  he  beheld  adoun. 
Ho  saw  the  steppes  brode  of  a  lioun. 
And  in  his  herte  he  suddainly  agroec. 
And  pale  he  wext,  therwith  his  Ticiie  i 
And  nere  he  came,  and  found  the  wiriiple  tome, 
**  Alaa^  quod  he,  **  the  day  that  I  was  borue  i 
This  o  night  woU  both  us  lovers  sleo  ; 
1  low  should  I  askeu  mercy  of  Tisboe, 
Whan  I  am  he  that  have  yon  shiine  t  tuu  I 
My  bidding  hath  you  slaine  in  this  cams. 
Alas,  to  bidde  a  woman  gone  by  night 
In  place  thereas  perill  fallen  might. 
And  I  so  slow,  alas,  I  ne  had  be 
Here  in  this  place  a  furlong  way  ere  ye  ! 
Now,  what  lion  that  is  in  this  forrest. 
My  body  mote  he  rente,  or  what  beast 
That  wild  is,  gnawcn  mote  he  mine  herte." 
And  with  tluit  woi*d  he  to  tlie  wimple  start. 
And  kist  it  oft,  and  wept  on  it  full  sure. 
And  said,  **  Wimpie,  alas,  there  n*is  no  more. 
But  thou  shall  feele  as  well  the  blood  uf  me. 
As  thou  hast. felt  the  bleeding  of  Tisbe  :** 
And  with  that  word  he  smote  him  to  the  herte. 
The  blood  out  of  the  wound  as  broad  start, 
As  water,  whan  the  conduit  broken  is. 

Now  Tisbe,  which  that  wist  nat  this. 
But  sittine  in  her  drede,  she  thought  thus, 
^  If  it  so  uill  out  that  my  Piramus 
Be  comen  hither,  and  may  me  nat  yfind. 
He  may  me  holdcn  false,  and  eke  unkind :" 
And  out  she  commeth,  and  after  him  gan  cspieny 
Both  with  her  herte  and  with  her  eien. 
And  thought,  **  I  woll  him  tellen  of  my  drede, 
Both  of  the  lionesso  and  of  my  dede." 
And,  at  the  last,  her  love  than  liatli  she  found, 
Beating  with  his  heeles  on  the  ground. 
All  bloody,  and  there withall  abacke  she  start. 
And  like  the  wawes,  q nappe  gan  hop  herte,      «i**^  -^"^ 
And  mde  as  boxe  she  woxe,  and  in  a  throw  p^J' 
Avise^er,  and  gan  him  well  to  know,  ^^^ 

That  it  was  Piramus  her  herte  dere. 

Who  could  write  whielie  a  deadly  chero 
llath  Tisbe  now,  and  how  her  haire  she  rent, 
And  how  she  gan  her  aclfe  to  turment. 
And  how  she  lieth  and  swouneth  on  the  ground, 
And  how  she  wept  of  teares  full  his  wound. 
How  medlcth  she  his  blood  with  her  complaint. 
How  with  her  blood  her  selven  gan  she  paint. 
How  clippeth  she  the  red  corse,  alas  I 
How  doth  this  wofuU  Tisbe  in  this  caas  ! 
How  kisseth  she  his  frosty  mouth  so  cold  ! 
**  Who  hath  don  this  1  and  who  Imth  beii  so  bold 
To  sleen  my  lefe  !  o  speakc  Piramus, 
I  am  thy  Tisbe,  that  thee  calleth  thus," 
And  thcnvithall  she  lifteth  up  his  head. 

This  wofull  man  tliat  was  nat  fully  dead. 
Whan  that  he  herd  the  name  of  Tiabe  crteii. 
On  her  he  cast  his  heavy  deadly  eyen. 
And  doun  againc,  and  yeeldeth  up  the  ghost. 

Tisbe  rist  up,  without  noise  or  host. 
And  saw  her  wimple  and  his  empty  sheath. 
And  eke  his  swerd,  that  him  hath  done  to  death, 
Than  spake  she  thus,  "  My  woful  hand,"  qnod  sh«^ 
"  Is  strong  ynough  in  such  a  werke  to  me. 
For  love  shall  yeve  me  strength  and  hardineflse- 
To  make  my  wound  large  ynough  I  gesae. 
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I  woU  thee  followen  dead,  and  I  woll  be 
Fel&w,  and  cause  eke  of  Uiy  deatli,**  qnod  she, 
«  And  though  that  nothing  save  the  death  only, 
Might  thee  fro  me  depart,  trewly 
Thou  shalt  no  more  departe  now  fro  me 
Tlian  fro  the  death,  for  I  woll  go  with  tlieo. 

**  And  now  ye  wretched  ielous  fathers  our. 
We  that  weren  whylome  children  your. 
We  praten  you,  withouten  more  envie. 
That  in  o  grave  we  moten  lie. 
Sens  love  bath  brought  us  to  tliis  pitous  end  ; 
And  right  wise  God,  to  every  lover  send, 
That  loveth  trewly,  more  proeperite 
Than  ever  had  Piramus  and  Tisbe, 
And  let  no  gentill  woman  her  assure 
To  putten  her  in  such  an  a  venture. 
But  God  forbid  but  that  a  wonun  can 
Ben  as  true  and  loving  as  a  man,  , 

\nd,  for  my  part,  I  shall  anon  it  kithe  x^^JrU-rr 
And  with  that  word,  his  swerde  s6e  tooke  qwithcj 
Tliat  warmo  was  of  her  loves  blood,  and  bote, 
And  to  tlie  herte  she  her  selven  smote. 

And  thus  are  Tisbe  and  Piramus  ago  ; 
or  true  men  I  find  but  few  mo 
1  n  all  my  bookes,  save  this  Piramus, 
And  therefore  have  I  spoken  of  him  thus  ; 
For  it  is  j^intie  to  us  men  to  find      /*  #ve.4^>*^ 
A  man  that  eao  in  love  be  true  and  kind. 

Here  may  ye  seene,  what  lover  so  he  be, 
A  woman  dare  and  ean  as  well  as  he. 


THE  LEGEND  OP  DIDO, 
QortRt  o(  (Sartiat. 


Glokt  and  honour,  Virgile  Mantuan, 

Be  to  thy  name,  and  I  shall  as  I  can 

Follow  thy  lanteme,  as  thou  goest  befome. 

How  Eneas  to  Dido  was  forswornc. 

In  thine  Eneide,  and  Naso  woll  I  tako 

The  tenour  and  the  great  effects  make. 

Whan  Troy  brought  was  to  destruction 

By  Grekee  sleight,  and  namely  by  Sinon, 

Paining  the  horse  offred  unto  Mi  nerve, 

Through  which  that  many  a  Trojan  must  stervc, 

And  Hector  had  after  his  death  apered, 

And  lire  so  wood  it  might  nat  ben  stered, 

In  all  Che  noble  toure  of  llion. 

That  of  the  citie  was  the  cheefe  dungeon. 

And  all  the  country  was  so  low  ybrought. 

And  Priamus  tlie  king  fordone  and  nought, 

And  Eneas  was  charged  by  Venus 

To  flien  away,  he  tooke  Ascanius 

Tliat  was  his  son,  in  his  right  liand  and  fled. 

And  on  his  backe  he  bare  and  with  him  led 

His  old  father,  cleped  Anchises, 

And  by  the  way  his  wife  Creusa  he  lees. 

And  mokell  sorrow  had  he  in  his  mind, 

Ere  that  he  coulde  his  fellawsliip  find  : 

But,  at  the  last,  whan  he  had  hem  found, 

He  made  hem  redy  in  a  certaino  stound. 

And  to  the  sea  full  fast  lie  sau  him  hie. 

And  saileth  forth  with  all  his  taoxffuAiu 

Towards  Itaile,  as  would  destinec  : 

But  of  his  aventures  in  the  see, 

N'is  nat  to  purpose  fur  to  speke  of  hero. 

For  it  acoordeth  nat  to  my  matere^ 


But,  as  I  said,  of  him  and  of  Dido 
Shall  be  my  tale,  till  that  I  liave  do. 

So  long  he  sailed  in  tlie  salt  see, 
Till  in  Libie  unneth  arrived  he. 
So  was  he  with  the  tempest  all  to  shake, 
And  whan  that  he  the  haven  had  ytakc. 
He  had  a  knight  was  called  Achatees, 
And  him  of  all  his  fellowship  he  chees. 
To  gone  with  him  the  country  for  t'eepie. 
He  tooke  with  him  no  more  compauie. 
But  forth  they  gon,  and  left  his  ships  ride,   . 
His  feere  and  he,  withouten  any  guide. 

So  long  he  walketh  in  this  wildernesso. 
Till  at  the  last  he  met  an  huuteresse, 
A  bow  in  bond,  and  arrowes  had  she. 
Her  clothes  cutted  were  unto  the  knee. 
But  she  was  yet  the  fairest  creatura 
That  ever  was  yformed  by  nature, 
And  Eneas  and  Achates  she  gret, 
And  thus  she  to  hem  spake,  whan  she  hem  met. 
^  Saw  ye,"  quod  she,  '<  as  ye  ban  walked  wmW, 
Any  of  my  sustren  walke  you  beside^ 
With  any  wild  bore  or  other  beast. 
That  they  have  hunted  into  this  forrest, 
Ytocked  up  with  arrowes  in  her  caas  1" 
^  Nay,  sothly,  lady,"  quod  this  Eneas, 
«  But  by  thy  beautie,  as  it  tliinketh  me, 
Thou  mightest  never  yearthly  woman  be. 
But  Phebus  suster  art  thou,  as  I  gesse. 
And  if  so  be  that  thou  be  a  goddease. 
Have  mercy  on  our  kibour  and  our  wo." 

*^  I  n'am  no  goddesse  soothly,"  quod  she  thoy 
For  maidens  walken  in  this  country  hei'e, 
With  arrows  and  with  bow,  in  this  manere : 
Tliis  is  the  realme  of  Libie  there  ye  been. 
Of  which  that  Dido  lady  is  and  queen," 
And  shortly  told  all  the  occasion 
Why  Dido  came  into  that  region. 
Of  which  as  now  me  listeth  nat  to  rime, 
It  nedeth  nat,  it  nere  but  losse  of  time. 
For  this  is  all  and  some,  it  was  Venus, 
His  owne  mother,  that  spake  with  him  thuH, 
And  to  Cartage  she  bade  he  should  him  dighty 
And  vanished  anon  out  of  his  sight. 
I  could  follow  word  for  word  Vergile, 
But  it  would  lasten  all  to  longe  while. 

This  noble  queen  that  deped  was  Dido, 
That  whylom  was  the  wife  of  Sicheo, 
That  fairer  was  than  the  bright  Sonne, 
This  noble  toun  of  Carthage  hath  begun  ne. 
In  which  she  reigneth  in  so  great  honour, 
That  she  was  hold  of  all  queues  flour. 
Of  gentillesse,  of  freedome,  and  of  beaute, 
That  well  was  him  that  might  her  ones  ^% 
Of  kings  and  lordes  so  desired, 
That  all  the  world  her  beautie  had  yfired. 
She  stood  so  well  in  every  wights  grace. 

Whan  Eneas  was  come  unto  the  place. 
Unto  the  maister  temple  of  all  the  toun. 
There  Dido  was  in  her  devotioun. 
Full  prively  his  way  lluin  hath  he  nome  . 
Whan  he  was  in  the  largo  temple  come, 
I  cannot  saine  if  that  it  be  possible. 
But  Venus  had  him  maked  invisible. 
Thus  sayth  the  booke,  withouten  any  Ices. 

And  whan  this  Eneas  and  Achates 
lladden  in  this  temple  ben  over  all, 
Than  found  they  depaiiited  on  a  wall. 
How  Tmy  and  all  the  l.ind  destroyed  wan 
^  Alatp  that  I  was  borne  1"  quod  Eneaa, 
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**  Through  the  world  our  shame  is  kid  so  wide, 

Now  it  is  painted  upon  every  side  : 

We  that  weren  in  proeperite, 

Uen  now  disclaundred,  and  in  such  degre, 

No  lenger  for  to  liven  I  ne  kepe ;" 

And  with  that  word  he  brast  out  for  to  wene. 

So  tenderly  Uiat  routh  it  was  to  seene. 

This  fresh  Udy,  of  the  citie  queen. 
Stood  in  the  temple,  in  her  estate  roiall,* 
So  richely,  and  eke  so  faire  withall. 
So  yong,  so  lustie,  with  her  eyen  glade. 
That  if  that  God  that  Heaven  and  yearth  made, 
Would  have  a  love,  for  beauty  and  ^^oodnesse. 
And  womanhede,  trouth,  and  semelmesse. 
Whom  should  he  loven  but  this  lady  swete  I 
There  n'is  no  woman  to  him  halfe  so  mete  : 
Fortune,  that  hath  the  world  in  govemaunce. 
Hath  sodainly  brought  in  so  new  a  chaunce. 
That  never  was  there  yet  so  fremed  a  caas. 
For  all  the  company  of  Eneas, 
Which  that  we  wend  have  lome  in  the  see, 
Arrived  is  nought  ferre  fro  that  citee, 
For  which  the  greatest  of  his  lords,  some, 
By  aventure  ben  to  the  citie  come 
Unto  that  same  temple  for  to  seke 
The  queene,  and  of  fiir  socour  her  beseke. 
Such  renome  was  ther  sprung  of  her  goodnes. 

And  whan  they  luid  toldo  ail  hir  dtstresse, 
And  all  hir  tempest  and  all  hir  hard  caas, 
(Into  the  queene  appeared  Eneas, 
And  openly  beknew  that  it  was  he  ; 
Who  had  ioy  than,  but  his  meine. 
That  hadden  found  hir  lord,  hir  govemour  t 

The  quene  saw  they  did  him  such  honour. 
And  had  heard  of  Eneas,  ere  tlio. 
And  ill  her  herte  had  routli  and  wo. 
That  ever  such  a  noble  man  as  he 
Shall  ben  disherited  in  sucli  (le<;;re, 
And  saw  the  man,  tliat  he  was  like  a  knight. 
And  suftisaunt  of  person  and  of  might. 
And  like  to  ben  a  very  gentilman. 
And  well  his  wordes  he  besette  can, 
A  lid  had  a  noble  visage  for  the  nones. 
And  formed  well  of  brawne  and  of  bones, 
A  nd  after  Venus  had  such  fairenesse 
That  no  man  might  be  halfe  so  faire  I  gcsse, 
And  well  a  lord  him  semed  for  to  be. 
And  for  he  was  a  straunger,  somewhat  she 
Liked  him  the  bet,  as  God  do  boote. 
To  some  folke  often  new  thin?  is  soote  ; 
Anon  her  hei*te  hath  pitee  of  his  wo. 
And  with  pitie  love  came  also, 
And  thus  for  pitie  and  for  gentilnesse, 
llefreshed  must  he  ben  of  his  distresse. 

She  said,  certes,  that  she  sorry  was, 
Tliat  he  hatli  had  such  perill  and  such  caas. 
And  in  her  friendly  speech,  in  this  manere 
She  to  him  spake,  and  sayd  as  ve  may  here. 

«  Be  ye  nat  Venus  soime  ana  Anchises  I 
In  good  faith,  all  tlie  worship  and  encrees 
That  I  may  goodly  done  you,  yc  shall  have, 
Your  shippes  and  your  meine  shall  I  save  f 
And  many  a  gentle  word  she  spake  him  to. 
And  commaunded  her  messengers  to  go 
The  same  day,  withouten  any  faile, 
His  shippes  for  to  seeke  and  hem  vitaile  ; 
Full  many  a  beast  she  to  the  ships  sent, 
And  with  the  wine  she  gan  hem  to  present. 
And  to  her  roiall  paleis  she  her  sped. 
And  Eneas  she  alway  with  her  led. 


What  nedeth  you  the  feastes  to  discrive, 
He  never  better  at  ease  was  in  his  live. 
Full  was  the  feast  of  deinties  and  richeiise. 
Of  instruments,  of  song,  and  of  gUdnesse, 
And  many  an  amorous  looking  and  derise. 

This  Eneas  is  come  to  Paradiae 
Out  of  the  swolowe  of  Hell,  and  tltua  in  joy 
Ilemembreth  him  of  his  estate  in  Troy, 
To  dauncing  chambers  full  of  paramcnts. 
Of  rich  beds,  and  of  pavements. 
This  Eneas  is  ledde  after  the  meat. 
And  with  the  queene  whan  that  he  had  seat. 
And  spices  parted,  and  the  wine  agon. 
Unto  his  chamber  was  he  lad  anon. 
To  take  his  ease,  and  for  to  have  his  rest 
With  all  his  folke,  to  done  what  so  him  lest. 

Ther  nas  coarser  well  ybridled  none, 
Ne  stede  for  the  justing  well  to  gone, 
Ne  large  palfrey,  easie  for  the  nonets, 
Ne  Jewell  fret  full  of  rich  stones, 
Ne  sackes  full  of  gold,  of  large  wight, 
Ne  ruble  none  that  shineth  by  night, 
Ne  gentill  hautein  faukon  heronere, 
Ne  hound  for  hart,  wild  bore,  or  dcic<, 
Ne  cup  of  gold,  with  floreiim  new  ybett#. 
That  in  the  lend  of  Libie  may  ben  gette. 
That  Dido  ne  hath  Eneas  it  }-aent. 
And  all  is  psyed  what  that  he  hath  spent. 
Thus  can  this  honorable  quene  her  gestes  eall. 
As  she  that  can  in  freedome  paasea  ail. 

Eneas  sothly  eke,  without  lees. 
Hath  sent  to  his  shippe  by  Achates 
After  his  sonne,  and  after  rich  things. 
Both  scepter,  clothes,  broches,  and  eke  rings. 
Some  for  to  weare,  and  some  to  present 
To  her,  that  all  these  noble  things  him  sent. 
And  bad  his  sonne  how  that  he  should  make 
The  presenting,  and  to  the  queue  it  take. 

Repaired  is  this  Achates  aeaine. 
And  Eneas  full  blisfull  is  ana  faine 
To  seene  his  yong  sonne  Ascanius, 
For  to  him  it  was  reported  thus. 
That  Cupido,  that  is  the  eod  of  love. 
At  prayer  of  his  mother  nigh  above, 
Had  the  likenesse  of  the  child  ytake, 
This  noble  queene  enamoured  for  to  make 
On  Eneas  ;  but  of  that  scripture 
Be  as  he  may,  I  make  of  it  no  cure  ; 
But  soth  is  this,  the  queen  hath  made  such  cherc 
Unto  this  child,  that  wonder  was  to  here, 
And  of  the  present  that  his  father  sent, 
She  thanked  him  oft  in  good  entent. 

Thus  is  this  queen  in  pleasaunoe  and  joy. 
With  all  these  new  lustie  folke  of  Troy, 
And  of  the  deeds  hath  she  more  enquired 
Of  Eneas,  and  all  the  story  lered 
Of  Troy,  and  all  the  long  day  they  tway 
Eutendeden  for  to  speake  and  for  to  play. 
Of  which  there  gan  to  breden  such  a  fire. 
That  sely  Dido  hath  now  such  desire 
With  Eneas  her  new  guest  to  deale, 
That  she  lost  her  hew  and  eke  her  heale. 

Now  to  th'effect,  now  to  the  fruit  of  all. 
Why  I  have  told  tliis  story,  and  tellen  shalL 

Thus  I  begin  ;  it  fell  upon  a  night. 
Whan  that  the  Mone  upreised  had  her  light. 
This  noble  queene  unto  her  rest  went. 
She  sighed  sore,  and  gon  her  selfe  toumient. 
She  walketh,  waloweth,  and  made  many  braide, 
As  done  these  lovers,  as  I  have  heard  aaide. 
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And,  at  the  last,  unto  her  BQster  Anne 

She  made  her  mone,  and  right  thus  spake  she  than. 

«  Now  dere  raster  mine,  what  may  it  be 
That  me  agasteth  in  my  dreme,"  quod  she, 
^  This  ilke  new  Trojan  is  so  in  my  thought, 
For  that  me  thinketh  he  is  so  wel  i wrought. 
And  eke  so  likely  to  ben  a  man. 
And  therwitli  so  roikell  good  he  can. 
That  all  my  love  and  life  lieth  in  his  cure  ; 
Have  ye  nat  heard  him  tell  his  aventure  I 

**  Now  certes,  Anne,  if  that  ye  rede  me, 
I  woU  faine  to  him  ywedded  be. 
This  b  the  effect,  what  should  I  more  seine ! 
In  him  lieth  all,  to  do  me  live  or  deine." 

Her  suster  Anne,  as  she  that  coud  her  good. 
Said  as  her  thought,  and  somdele  it  withstood, 
But  hereof  was  so  long  a  sermoning, 
It  were  to  long  to  make  rehearsing : 
But,  finally,  it  may  not  be  withstonde, 
LoTe  woll  love,  for  no  wight  woll  it  wonde. 
The  dawning  uprist  out  of  the  see,  ^  ^-) 

This  amorous  queue  chargeth  her  meine  { 
The  nettes  dresse,  and  speres  brode  and  keue, 
In  huntinff  woll  thb  lustie  fresh  quene. 
So  prickeUi  her  this  new  jolly  wo, 
To  Iiorse  is  all  her  lustie  folke  ygo. 
Unto  the  court  the  houndee  ben  ybrouehty 
And  up  on  courser,  swift  as  any  tliought, 
Her  yong  knights  heven  all  about, 
And  of  her  women  eke  an  huge  rout. 
Upon  a  thicke  palfray,  paper  white. 
With  saddle  redde,  embrouded  with  delite^ 
Of  gold  the  barres,  up  enbossed  high, 
Sate  Dido,  all  in  gold  and  perrie  wrigh, 
And  she  is  faire  as  is  the  bright  morrow, 
That  healeth  sicke  folkes  of  nights  sorrow ; 
Upon  a  courser,  startling  as  the  fire, 
Men  might  toume  him  with  a  little  wire. 

But  Eneas,  like  Phebus  to  devise. 
So  was  he  fresh  arrayed  in  his  wise. 
The  fomie  bridle,  with  the  bitte  of  gold, 
Govemeth  he  right  as  himselfe  haUi  would  ; 
And  forth  this  noble  queene,  this  lady  ride 
On  hunting,  with  this  Trojan  by  her  side. 
The  herd  of  hartes  founden  is  anon. 
With  *'  Hey,  go  bet,  pricke  thou,  let  gon,  let  gnn. 
Why  n*ill  the  lion  comen  or  the  beare. 
That  I  might  him  ones  meten  with  this  spear  V* 
Tlius  saine  tliis  yong  folke,  and  up  they  kill 
The  wild  hartes,  and  have  hem  at  hir  will. 

Emong  all  this,  to  romblen  gan  the  Heven, 
The  thunder  rored  with  a  grisly  Steven, 
Doun  come  the  rain,  with  naile  and  sleet  so  fast. 
With  Heavens  fire,  that  made  so  sore  agast 
This  noble  queene,  and  also  her  meine. 
That  eche  of  hem  was  glad  away  to  flie. 
And  shortly,  fro  the  tempest  her  to  save. 
She  fled  her  selfe  into  a  little  cave. 
And  with  her  went  this  Eneas  also, 
I  n'ot  with  hem  if  there  went  any  mo. 
The  authour  maketh  of  it  no  mention : 
And  here  began  the  deepe  affection 
Betwixt  hem  two,  this  was  the  first  morrow 
Of  her  gladnesse,  and  ginning  of  her  sorrow, 
For  there  hath  Eneas  yknelc^  so. 
And  told  her  all  his  hurt  and  all  his  wo. 
And  swome  so  deepe  to  her  to  be  true, 
For  wele  or  wo,  and  chaunge  for  no  new. 
And  as  a  false  lover  so  well  caix  plaine. 
That  sclj  Dido  rewed  on  his  paine. 


And  toke  him  for  husbond,  and  became  his  wife 

For  evermore,  while  that  hem  last  life  ; 

And  after  this,  whan  that  the  tempest  stent, 

With  mirth  out  as  they  came,  home  tliey  went. 

The  wicked  fame  up  rose,  and  that  anon. 

How  Eneas  hath  with  the  queene  ygon 

Into  the  cave,  and  domed  as  hem  list : 

And  whan  the  king  (that  Yarbas  hight)  it  wist, 

As  he  that  had  her  loved  ever  his  life. 

And  weed  her  to  have  her  to  his  wife. 

Such  sorrow  as  he  hath  maked,  and  such  chere. 

It  is  a  routh  and  pi  tie  for  to  here. 

But  as  in  love,  alday  it  happeth  so. 

That  one  shall  laughen  at  anothers  wo. 

Now  laughed  Eneas,  and  is  in  joy. 

And  more  richesse  than  ever  was  in  Troy. 

O  sely  woman,  full  of  innocence. 
Full  of  pitie,  of  truth,  and  continence. 
What  niaked  you  to  men  to  tnisten  so  t 
Have  ye  such  routh  upon  hir  fained  wo. 
And  have  such  old  ensamples  you  beforne  t 
See  ye  nat  all  how  they  ben  forswome  t 
Where  see  ye  one,  that  he  ne  hath  laft  his  lefe. 
Or  ben  unkmd,  or  done  her  some  misohefe, 
Or  pilled  her  or  hosted  of  his  dede ! 
Ye  may  as  well  it  seene,  as  ye  may  rede. 
Take  hede  now  of  this  great  gentilman. 
This  Trojan,  that  so  well  her  please  can. 
That  faineth  him  so  true  and  obeysingy 
So  gentill,  and  so  privie  of  his  doing. 
And  can  so  well  done  all  his  obe}'8aunce 
To  her,  at  feastes  and  at  dannce. 
And  whan  she  goeth  to  temple,  and  home  agayiiy 
And  fasten  till  he  luith  his  ladv  seyn. 
And  bearen  in  his  devises  for  her  sake, 
N'ot  I  nat  what,  and  songes  would  he  make, 
Justen,  and  done  of  annes  many  things, 
Send  her  letters,  tokens,  brooches,  aira  rings. 

Now  herkneth  how  he  shal  his  lady  serve : 
There  as  he  was  in  perill  for  to  sterve 
For  hunger  and  for  miseliefe  in  the  see, 
And  desolate,  and  fled  fro  his  countree, 
And  all  his  folke  witli  tempest  all  to  driven. 
She  hath  her  body  and  eke  her  realme  yeven 
Into  his  bond,  there  she  might  have  been 
Of  other  land  than  of  Cartage  a  queen, 
And  lived  in  joy  inough,  what  would  ye  more  t 

This  EIneas,  that  hiOh  thus  deepe  ytwore. 
Is  wearie  of  his  craft  within  a  throw. 
The  bote  earnest  is  all  overblow. 
And  prively  he  dothe  his  ships  dight. 
And  shapeth  him  to  steale  awur  hv  night. 

This  Dido  hath  suspeetion  of  this. 
And  thought  well  that  it  was  al  amis. 
For  in  his  bed  he  lieth  a  night  and  siketh. 
She  asketh  him  anon,  what  liim  mtsliketh, 
**  My  dere  herte,  which  that  I  love  moat.** 

^  Certesy"  quod  he,  **  this  night  my  fathers  gboal 
Hath  in  my  slope  me  so  sore  tonrmented. 
And  eke  Mercury  his  message  hath  presented, 
That  needee  to  the  conquest  of  Itaile 
My  destinie  is  soone  for  to  saile. 
For  which,  me  thinketh,  broaten  is  mine  hertc  :  ** 
Therwith  his  false  teares  out  they  start. 
And  taketh  her  within  his  annes  two. 

^  Is  that  in  earnest,"  ^uod  she,  *<  woll  ye  so  * 
Have  ye  nat  swome  to  wife  me  to  take  ! 
Alas,  what  woman  woll  ye  of  me  make  I 
I  am  a  geniyl  woman,  and  a  queen. 
Ye  woll  not  fro  your  wife  tfnw  foul*  Hbsb 
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Tb*t  I  was  bomo,  alas  !  what  shall  I  do  V* 
To  tellen  in  shorty  this  noble  queen  Dido 
She  seeketh  halowes,  and  doth  sacrifise, 
She  kneelethy  crieth,  that  i-outh  is  to  devise, 
Gonjureth  him,  and  profereth  him  to  be 
His  thrall,  his  servaunt^  in  the  best  degre. 
She  falleth  him  to  foot,  and  sowneth  there, 
Discheyile  with  her  bright  gtit  heere. 
And  sayth,  <'  Have  mercy,  let  me  with  you  ride, 
These  lordes,  which  that  wonnen  me  beside, 
Woll  me  destroyen,  only  for  your  sake  : 
And  ye  woll  me  now  to  wife  take. 
As  ye  have  swome,  than  woU  I  yeve  you  leve 
To  sleen  me  witli  your  swerd  now  sone  at  eve, 
For  than  yet  shall  I  dien  as  your  wife  ; 
1  am  with  child,  and  yeve  my  child  hb  life  ! 
Mercy  lord,  have  pitie  in  your  thought  1" 
But  all  this  thing  availeth  her  right  nought ! 
And  as  a  traitour  fortbe  gan  to  saile 
Toward  the  large  countrey  of  Italic, 
And  thus  hath  be  laft  Dido  in  wo  and  pine. 
And  wedded  there  a  ladie  hight  La  vine. 
A  cloth  he  laft,  and  eke  his  sword  standing, 
Whan  he  fro  Dido  stale  in  her  sleeping, 
Right  at  her  beds  head,  so  gan  he  hie. 
Whan  that  he  stale  away  to  his  navie. 

Which  doth,  whan  selie  Dido  gan  awake. 
She  hath  it  kist  full  oft  for  his  sake, 
And  said,  '^  O  sweet  cloth,  while  Jupiter  it  lest. 
Take  my  soule,  unbind  me  of  this  unrest, 
I  have  fulfilled  of  fortune  all  the  course." 
And  thus,  alas,  withouten  his  socourse, 
Twentie  time  yswouned  hath  she  than. 
And  whan  that  she  unto  her  suster  Anne 
Complained  had,  of  which  I  may  not  write 
So  great  routh  I  have  it  for  to  endite. 
And  bad  her  norice  and  her  sustren  gone 
To  fetchen  fire,  and  other  tilings  nnone, 
And  sayd  that  she  would  sacrifie, 
And  whan  she  might  her  time  well  aspiC; 
Upon  the  fire  of  sacrifice  she  start, 
And  with  his  sword  she  rofe  her  to  the  licrto  : 
But  as  mine  authuur  saith,  yet  this  she  seide, 
Or  she  was  hurt,  befome  or  she  deide, 
She  wrote  a  letter  anon,  and  thus  began. 

**  Right  so,**  quod  she,  **  as  the  white  swan 
Ayenst  his  death  beginneth  for  to  sing, 
Right  so  to  you  I  make  my  complaining, 
Not  that  I  trow  to  getten  you  againe. 
For  well  I  wote  it  is  all  in  vaine, 
Sens  that  the  gods  ben  contrarious  to  me. 
But  sin  my  name  is  lost  through  you,"  quotl  she, 
"  I  may  well  lese  a  word  on  you  or  letter. 
Albeit!  shall  be  never  the  letter. 
For  thiike  wuid  that  blew  your  ship  awny. 
The  same  wind  hath  blow  away  your  fay:  " 
But  who  so  woll  all  this  letter  have  in  mind. 
Rode  Ovide,  and  in  him  he  shall  it  find. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  HIP8IPH1LE  AND  MKDEA. 

Thou  root  of  false  lovers,  duice  Jason. 
Thou  sleer,  devourer,  and  confusion 
Of  gentyl  women,  gentle  creatures. 
Thou  madest  thy  reclaiming  and  thy  Inrus 
To  ladies  of  thy  scathliche  apparaunce. 
And  of  thy  wcrdea  farsed  with  pleasaunce. 


And  of  thy  fained  trontli,  and  thy  manere. 
With  thine  obeysaunoe  and  humble  chere. 
And  with  thine  counterfeited  paine  and  wo. 
There  other  falsen  one,  thou  iialaed  two, 
O  oft  swore  thou  that  tliou  wiMildest  die 
For  love,  whan  thou  ne  feltest  maladis, 
Save  foule  delite,  which  thou  callest  lovo  ; 
If  that  I  live,  t)iy  name  shall  be  shove 
In  English,  that  tliy  deceit  shall  be  know. 
Have  at  thee  Jason,  now  thine  honor  ia  blow. 
But  certes,  it  is  both  routh  and  wo. 
That  love  with  false  lovers  werketh  so, 
For  they  shall  have  well  better  love  and  cbere 
Than  he  that  hath  bought  love  full  dere. 
Or  Imd  in  armes  many  a  bloodie  boxe, 
For  ever  as  tender  a  capon  eateth  the  foxe. 
Though  he  be  ials,  and  hath  the  foule  betmie*!. 
As  shall  the  good  roan  that  therefore  paietl. 
Although  he  have  to  the  capon  skill  and  right. 
The  false  foxe  woll  liave  his  pax-t  at  nigbL 
On  Jason  this  ensample  is  well  yseene. 
By  Hipsiphile  and  Medea  tlie  queene. 

In  Tbeissalie,  as  Ovide  telleth  us, 
There  was  a  knight,  that  hight  Peleoa, 
Tluit  had  a  brother,  which  tliat  hisht  Eaon, 
And  whan  for  age  he  might  unnethea  gon. 
He  jrave  to  Feleus  the  governing 
Of  ii  his  reign,  and  nude  him  lord  and  king. 
Of  which  EMon,  this  Jason  getten  was. 
That  in  his  time  in  all  tliat  land  there  nas 
Nat  such  a  funous  knight  of  gentillesae. 
Of  freedome,  of  strengtli,  and  of  lustinene  ; 
After  his  fathers  death  he  bare  him  so. 
That  there  nas  none  tliat  list  ben  his  fo. 
But  did  him  all  honour  and  companie. 
Of  which  this  Peleus  hath  great  envie. 
Imagining  that  Jason  might  be 
Enhauused  so,  and  put  in  such  degre. 
With  love  of  lordes  of  his  regioun, 
That  from  his  I'eigne  he  may  be  put  adoun. 
And  iu  his  wit  a  night  compassed  he 
How  Jason  might  best  destroyed  be, 
Withouten  slaunder  of  his  compasment ; 
And,  at  the  last,  he  tooke  avisement. 
That  to  send  him  into  some  fcrre  cuunti-e. 
There  as  this  Jason  may  destroyed  be  ; 
This  was  his  wit,  all  made  he  to  Jason 
Great  chere  of  looke,  and  of  affection. 
For  drede  least  his  lords  it  espide. 
So  fell  it,  as  fame  ronneth  wide, 
Thei*e  was  such  tiding  over  all,  and  such  looi^ 
That  in  an  i&le,  that  called  was  Colcos, 
Beyond  Troy  eastward  in  the  see, 
That  there  was  a  ram,  that  m^n  might  see. 
That  had  a  flees  of  gold  tliat  shone  so  bright. 
That  no  where  was  thei'e  such  another  siglit-; 
But  it  was  kept  alway  with  a  dragoun, 
And  many  other  mervailcs  up  and  doun. 
And  with  two  bulles  maked  all  of  bras. 
That  spitten  fire,  and  much  thing  there  was. 
But  tliis  was  eke  the  tale  nathelees. 
That  who  so  would  winnen  thiike  flees, 
He  must  both,  or  he  it  winnen  might. 
With  the  buls  and  the  dragon  fight. 

And  king  Otes  lord  was  of  that  isle  : 
This  Feleus  bethought  upon  this  wile. 
That  he  his  nephew  Jason  would  exhort 
To  sailen  to  that  lond,  him  to  disport. 
And  sayd,  **  Nephew,  if  it  might  be^. 
That  such  worship  mig^t  fall  thee« 
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That  thou  this  famous  treasure  might  win, 

And  bring  it  my  region  within, 

It  were  to  me  great  pleasaunce  and  honour, 

Than  were  I  hold  to  quite  thy  kbour, 

And  all  thy  oostes  I  woll  my  selfe  make. 

And  cboee  what  foike  thou  wolt  with  thee  take, 

Let  see  now,  darste  thou  taken  this  voyage  t'* 

Jason  was  yonge,  and  lustie  of  corage, 
And  undertooke  to  done  this  iike  emprise  ; 
Anon,  Argus  his  ships  gan  devise. 

With  Jason  went  the  strong  Hercules, 
And  many  another,  that  he  with  him  ches, 
But  who  so  asketh  who  is  with  him  gou, 
Let  him  rede  Argonauticon, 
For  he  woll  tell  a  tale  long  ynough. 
Philoctetes  anon  the  saile  up  drough, 
Whan  the  wind  was  good,  and  gan  him  hie 
Out  of  his  oountrey,  called  Thessalie. 
So  long  tlicy  sayled  in  tlie  salt  see, 
Till  in  the  isle  of  Lemnon  an'ived  hee. 
All  be  this  nat  rehearsed  of  Guido, 
Yet  saieth  Ovide  in  his  Epistles  so. 
And  of  this  isle  lady  was  and  quene, 
The  faire  yong  Hipsiphile  the  sliene, 
TluU  whilom  Thoas  doughter  was,  tlie  king. 

Hipsiphile  was  gone  in  her  playing, 
And,  roming  on  the  clevis  by  the  see. 
Under  a  banke,  anone,  espied  she 
Where  lay  the  ship  that  Jason  gan  ai*rive : 
Of  her  goodnesse  adoune  she  sendeth  blive, 
To  weten  if  that  any  straunge  wight 
With  tempest  thider  were  yblow  anight, 
To  done  him  succour,  as  was  her  usaunce. 
To  furtheren  every  wieht,  and  done  pleasaunoe 
Of  very  bountie  and  of  courtesie. 

This  messenger  adoune  him  gan  to  hie. 
And  found  Jason  and  Hercules  also. 
That  in  a  cogge  to  lond  were  yeo. 
Hem  to  refreshen  and  to  take  the  aire. 
The  morning  atterapre  was  and  faire. 
And  in  hir  way  this  messenger  hem  mette ; 
Full  cunningly  these  lordes  two  he  grette. 
And  did  hb  message,  asking  hem  anon, 
If  that  they  were  broken,  or  aught  wo  begon. 
Or  had  need  of  lodesmen,  or  vitaile. 
For  BoCoure  thev  shoulde  nothing  faile. 
For  it  was  utteiiy  the  queenes  will. 

Jason  answerde  meekely  and  still : 
«  My  lady,"  quod  he,  <<  thanke  I  hertely 
Of  her  goodnesse ;  us  needeth  truly 
Nothing  as  now,  but  that  we  weary  be. 
And  come  for  to  play  out  of  the  see. 
Till  that  the  wind  be  better  in  our  way." 

This  lady  rometh  by  the  diffe  to  play 
With  her  nieinie,  endlong  the  strond, 
And  findeth  this  Jason  and  this  otlier  stond 
In  speaking  of  this  thing,  as  I  you  told. 

This  Hercules  and  Jason  gan  behold 
Howe  that  the  queene  it  was,  and  faire  her  gretc, 
Anone,  right  as  tliey  with  thb  lady  mete. 
And  she  tooke  heed,  and  knew  by  hir  nianer«, 
Bv  hir  array,  by  wordes,  and  by  chere. 
That  it  were  gentyl  men  of  great  deme. 
And  to  the  castle  with  her  leadeth  she 
These  straunge  folk,  and  dotli  hem  great  honour^ 
And  asketh  hem  of  travaile  and  of  labour 
That  they  have  snfifred  in  the  salte  see^ 
So  that  within  a  day,  two  or  three, 
She  knew  by  the  folke  that  in  his  shippes  be. 
That  it  was  Jasoo,  f  ill  of  renomce. 


And  Hercules,  that  had  the  great  loos. 
That  souzhten  the  aventures  of  Colcos, 
And  did  hem  honour  more  than  before. 
And  with  hem  dealed  ever  longer  the  more. 
For  they  ben  worthy  folkc,  witiiouteii  lees, 
And  namely  most  she  spake  with  Hercules, 
To  him  her  herte  bare,  he  shoulde  be 
Sadde,  wise,  and  true,  of  words  avisee, 
Witliouten  any  other  affection 
Of  love,  or  any  otlier  imagination. 

This  Hercules  hath  this  Jason  praised. 
That  to  the  Sunne  he  hath  it  up  rais^, 
That  halfe  so  true  a  man  there  u*as  of  love 
Under  the  cope  of  Heaven  that  is  above, 
And  he  was  wise,  bardie,  secrete,  and  riche. 
Of  these  thi*ee  pointli  there  nas  none  liim  liche. 
Of  freedome  parsed  he,  and  lustyhcad, 
All  tlio  that  liven,  or  ben  dead  ; 
Thereto,  so  great  a  gentvl  man  was  he. 
And  of  Themalye  likely  king  to  be, 
Ther  n'as  no  lacke,  but  that  he  was  agast 
To  love,  and  for  to  speake  shamefast. 
Him  had  lever  himselfo  to  murder  and  die, 
Tlutn  tliat  men  should  a  lover  him  espie. 
As  would  God  that  I  had  iyevo 
My  blood  and  flesh,  so  that  I  might  live 
With  the  bones,  that  he  had  aught  where  a  wife 
For  his  estate,  for  such  a  lustio  life 
She  shoulden  lede  with  this  lustie  knight 
And  all  this  was  compassed  on  the  night 
Betwixe  him  Jason,  and  this  Hercules, 
Of  these  two  here  was  a  shreud  lees. 
To  come  to  house  upon  an  innocent, 
For  to  bedote  this  queene  was  hir  entent : 
And  Jason  is  as  coy  as  is  a  maid. 
He  looketh  pitously,  but  naught  he  sayd, 
But  freely  yave  he  to  her  counsailers 
Yeftes  great,  and  to  her  officers. 
As  wouTde  God  that  I  leyser  had  and  time, 
By  proeesse  all  his  wrong  for  to  rime : 
But  in  this  house,  if  any  false  lover  be. 
Right  as  himselfe  now  doth,  right  so  did  he, 
With  faining,  and  with  every  t»ubtill  dede. 
Ye  get  no  mora  of  me,  but  ye  woll  rede 
Th'origiiuil,  that  telleth  all  the  caas, 

Tlie  sooth  is  this,  that  Jason  wedded  was 
Unto  this  queene,  and  tooke  of  her  substauncc 
What  so  him  list  unto  his  purveyaunce. 
And  upon  her  begate  children  two, 
And  drough  his  saile,  and  saw  her  never  mo  : 
A  letter  sent  she  him  certaiiie, 
Which  were  too  long  to  writen  and  to  saine, 
And  him  reproveth  of  his  great  untrouth, 
And  praietli  him  on  her  to  have  some  routli. 
And  on  his  children  two,  she  sayd  him  this. 
That  they  be  like  of  all  thing  ywis 
To  Jason,  save  they  couth  nat  beguile. 
And  prayd  God,  or  it  were  long  while. 
That  she  that  had  his  herte  yreft  her  fro. 
Must  finden  him  untrue  also : 
And  tliat  she  must  both  her  children  spill^ 
And  all  tho  that  sufTratli  him  his  will : 
And  true  to  Jason  was  she  all  her  life. 
And  ever  kept  her  chast,  as  for  his  wife, 
Ne  never  liad  she  joy  at  her  hart. 
But  died  for  his  love  of  sorrowes  smart. 

To  Colcoa  come  is  this  duke  Jason, 
That  is  of  love  devourer  and  dragon. 
As  matire  appeteth  forme  alway. 
And  from  forme  to  forme  it  \MMKXk.x^igK<\^ 
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Or  as  a  well  that  were  bottomlesy 
Right  so  can  Jason  hare  no  peas. 
For  to  desiren  through  his  appetite 
To  done  with  gentyl  women  his  delite  ; 
Thb  is  his  lost,  and  his  felicitie, 
Jason  is  romed  forth  to  the  citie, 
That  whylome  cleped  was  Jasonioos, 
That  was  the  master  toune  of  all  Colcos, 
And  hath  ytold  the  cause  of  his  comiiitng 
Unto  Otes,  of  that  countrey  kiiig, 
Praying  him  that  he  must  done  his  assay 
To  get  the  fleese  of  gold,  if  that  he  may  ; 
Of  which  the  king  assenteth  to  his  booiie, 
And  doth  hira  honoar,  as  it  is  doone. 
So  ferforth  tliat  his  doughter  and  his  heire, 
Medea,  which  that  was  so  wise  and  faire, 
That  fairer  saw  there  never  man  with  eio, 
He  made  her  done  to  Jason  companie 
At  mesty  and  sitte  by  him  in  the  hall. 

Now  was  Jason  a  seemely  man  withall, 
And  like  a  lord,  and  had  a  great  reuouii, 
And  of  his  looke  as  royall  as  a  lioun, 
And  godly  of  his  speech,  and  famillere. 
And  coud  of  love  all  the  craft  and  art  plenere 
Withouten  booke,  with  everiche  obeervaunce, 
And  as  fortune  her  ought  a  foule  mischauuce, 
She  woxe  enamoured  upon  tliis  man. 

"  Jason,"  quod  she,  «  for  ought  I  see  or  can. 
As  of  this  thing,  the  which  ye  ben  about. 
Ye  and  your  selfe  ye  put  in  much  dout. 
For  who  so  woU  this  aventure  ateheve 
He  may  nat  wele  asterten,  as  I  leve, 
Withouten  death,  but  I  his  helps  be. 
But  natheleese,  it  is  my  will,"  quod  she, 
<<  To  forthren  you,  so  that  ye  shall  nat  die^ 
But  turnen  sound  home  to  your  Thessalie." 

**  My  right  lady,"  quod  this  Jason,  <*  tho 
That  ye  have  of  my  death  or  my  wo 
Any  regard,  and  done  me  thb  honour, 
I  wot  well  that  my  might,  ue  my  labour. 
May  nat  deserve  it  my  lives  day, 
God  thanke  you,  there  I  ne  cau  ne  may. 
Your  man  am  I,  and  lowly  you  beseecn 
To  ben  my  heipe,  withouten  more  speech. 
But  certes,  for  my  death  shall  I  not  spare." 

Tho  gaii  this  Medea  to  him  declare 
The  perill  of  this  case,  fro  pouit  to  point 
Of  his  batayle,  and  in  what  disjoint 
Ho  mote  stonde,  of  which  no  creature. 
Save  only  she,  ne  might  his  life  assure  : 
And  sliortely,  right  to  tlie  point  for  to  go, 
They  ben  accorded  fully  betwixe  hem  two, 
That  Jason  shall  her  wedde,  as  trewe  knight. 
And  terme  yset  to  come  soone  at  night 
Unto  her  chambre,  and  make  there  his  otlie 
Upon  the  goddes,  that  he  for  lefe  or  lothe 
Ne  shulde  her  never  falsen,  nieht  ne  day. 
To  ben  her  husband  whyle  he  live  may. 
As  she  that  from  his  deth  him  saved  here. 
And  here  upon  at  night  they  mete  yfere. 
And  doth  his  othe,  and  gothe  with  her  to  bedde, 
And  on  the  morow  upward  he  him  spedde, 
For  she  hath  taught  him  how  he  shall  nat  faile 
The  flees  to  wiune,  and  stinten  his  batailc. 
And  saved  him  his  life  and  his  honour, 
And  gate  him  a  name  as  a  conqucrour, 
Right  through  the  sleight  of  her  enchantment. 
Now  hath  Jason  the  fleese,  and  home  is  went 
With  Medea,  and  treasours  fell  great  wouue. 
But  unwiBi  of  her  lather  ahe  is  gonne 


To  Thessalie,  with  duke  Jason  her  lefe. 
That  afterward  hath  broght  her  to  mischetfc. 
For  as  a  traytour  be  is  from  her  go. 
And  with  her  left  yonge  children  two. 
And  falselv  hath  betraied  her,  alas ! 
And  ever  m  love  a  chefe  traytour  be  was. 
And  wedded  yet  the  thirde  wife  anon. 
That  was  the  doughter  of  lung  Croon 

This  is  the  meede  of  loving,  and  guerdon 
That  Medea  received  of  duke  Jason 
Right  for  her  trouth,  and  for  her  kindnesae. 
That  loved  him  better  than  her  selfe  I  gesse. 
And  left  her  father,  and  her  heritage. 
And  of  Jason  this  is  the  vassalage. 
That  in  his  dayes  nas  never  none  yfonnd 
So  false  a  lover  going  on  the  ground. 
And  therfore  in  her  letter  thus  she  said, 
First  wlum  she  of  his  falsenesse  him  upbraid : 
**  Why  liked  thee  my  yellow  haire  to  see. 
More  than  the  boundes  of  mine  bonestie  I 
Why  liked  me  thy  youth  and  thy  fiureoMse, 
And  of  thy  tong  the  infinite  graciousnease  t 
O  haddest  thou  in  thy  conquest  dead  ybe^ 
Ful  mikel  untrouth  had  there  died  with  thee." 

Well  can  Ovide  her  letter  in  verse  endite. 
Which  were,  as  now,  too  long  for  to  write. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  LUCRECE  OF  ROMK. 


Now  mote  I  saine  th'exiling  of  kings 

Of  Rome,  for  hir  horrible  doings 

Of  tlie  last  kinge  Tarquioius, 

As  saith  Ovid,  and  Titus  Livius, 

But  for  that  cause  tell  I  nat  this  storie. 

But  for  to  praysen,  and  drawen  in  meniorie 

The  very  wife,  the  very  Lucresse, 

That  for  her  wifehood,  and  her  stedfastnesse, 

Nat  only  that  these  paynims  her  commend. 

But  that  cleped  is  in  our  legend 

The  great  Austyn,  that  hath  compasMoun 

Of  this  Lucrece,  that  starfe  in  Rome  toun, 

And  in  what  wise  I  woU  but  shortly  treat. 

And  of  this  thing  1  touch  but  the  great. 

When  Ardea  besieged  was  about 
With  Romanes,  that  full  sterne  were  and  Mout, 
Full  long  lay  the  siege^  and  little  wroughtt-n. 
So  that  they  were  halfe  idle,  as  hem  thoughten, 
And  in  his  play  Tarquinius  the  yonge, 
Gan  for  to  vape,  for  he  was  light  of  tonge, 
And  said,  that  <<  it  was  an  idle  life^ 
No  man  did  there  no  more  than  his  wife. 
And  let  us  speke  of  wives  that  is  best. 
Praise  every  man  his  owne  as  him  lest^ 
And  with  our  speech  let  us  ease  our  herte.** 

A  knight  (tliat  bight  Colatin)  up  stert, 
And  sayd  thus,  "^  Nay,  sir,  it  is  no  node 
To  trowen  on  the  wotd,  but  on  the  dede : 
I  Iiave  a  wife,"  quod  he,  *'  that  as  I  trow 
Is  holden  good  of  all  Uiat  ever  her  know  ; 
Go  wo  to  Rome  to  night,  and  we  sliull  see.** 
Tarquinius  answerde,  <'  That  liketh  mee.*' 
To  Rome  they  be  comen,  and  fast  hem  dight 
To  Colatins  house,  and  downs  they  light, 
Tarquinius,  and  eke  this  Colatioe  ; 
The  husbood  knew  the  efters  well  and  fitie. 
And  full  prively  into  the  house  they  gone. 
Nor  at  the  gate  porter  was  tbera  none^ 
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And  at  the  chamber  dore  they  abide  : 
This  noble  wife  sate  by  her  beds  side 
Discheveledf  for  no  mallioe  she  ne  though  f, 
And  soft  woolly  sayth  Livie,  that  she  wrought. 
To  kepe  her  from  slouth  and  idlenesse, 
And  bad  her  servaunts  done  hir  businesse. 
And  asketh  hem,  '*  What  tidings  heren  ye ! 
How  sayth  men  of  the  siese,  how  shall  it  be  ! 
God  would  the  wals  were  fallen  adoun. 
Mine  husbond  is  too  long  out  of  this  toun. 
For  which  drede  doth  me  sore  to  smert, 
Right  as  a  sword  it  stingeth  to  mine  herte, 
Whan  I  thinke  on  this  or  of  that  place, 
God  save  my  lord,  I  pray  him  for  his  grace  :  '* 
And  therwlthall  so  tend^y  she  gan  weepo, 
And  of  her  werke  she  tooke  no  more  keepe, 
But  meekely  she  let  her  even  fall. 
And  thilke  semblant  sate  her  well  witball. 
And  eke  her  teares  full  of  heavinessey 
Embclessed  her  wifely  chastnesse. 
Her  countenaunce  is  to  her  herte  digne, 
For  they  aeordeden  in  deed  and  signe. 
And  with  that  word  her  husbond,  Colatin, 
Or  she  of  him  was  ware,  came  stertling  in, 
And  said,  **  Drede  thee  nat,  for  I  am  here  ;*' 
And  she  anone  up  rose,  with  blisfull  chere, 
And  kissed  him,  as  of  wives  is  the  woune. 

Tarquinius,  this  proud  kings  sonne. 
Conceived  hath  her  beautie  and  her  diere. 
Her  Yellow  haire,  her  bountie,  and  her  manere, 
Her  new,  her  words,  that  she  hath  complained, 
And  by  no  craft  her  beautie  was  nat  foined, 
And  caught  to  this  lady  such  desire, 
Tluit  in  his  herte  he  brent  as  any  fire, 
So  woodly  that  his  wit  was  all  forgotten. 
For  well  thought  he  she  should  nat  be  gotten, 
And  aye  the  more  he  was  in  dispaire. 
The  more  coveiteth,  and  thought  her  faire  ; 
His  blind  lust  was  all  his  coveiting. 
On  morrow,  whan  the  bird  besan  to  sing. 
Unto  the  siege  he  comnieth  full  prively, 
And  by  himselfe  he  walketh  soberly. 
The  image  of  her  recording  alway  new. 
Thus  lay  her  hair,  and  thus  fresh  was  her  hew. 
Thus  sate^  thus  span,  this  was  her  chere. 
Thus  fair  she  was,  and  this  was  her  manere  : 
All  tilts  conceit  his  herte  hath  new  ytake. 
And  as  the  see  with  tempest  all  to  shake. 
That  after  whan  tlie  storme  is  all  ago. 
Yet  woU  the  water  quappe  a  day  or  two. 
Right  so,  though  that  her  forme  were  absent. 
The  pleasaunce  of  her  forme  was  present, 
Rut  nathelesse,  nat  pleasaunce,  but  delitc. 
Or  an  unrightfull  talent  with  dispite : 
**  For,  mauffre  her,  she  shall  mv  lemman  be  ; 
Hap  helpeth  liardy  roan  alway,"  quod  he, 
«  What  end  that  I  make,  it  sliall  be  so," 
And  girt  him  with  his  sword,  and  gan  to  go. 
And  he  forthright,  till  to  Rome  he  come. 
And  all  alone  his  way  that  he  hath  nome 
Unto  the  house  of  Colatin  full  right ; 
Doun  was  the  Sunne,  and  day  hath  lost  his  light. 
And  in  he  come  unto  a  privie  halke, 
And  in  the  night  full  theefely  gan  he  staike. 
Whan  every  wight  was  to  his  rest  brought, 
Ne  no  wight  had  of  treason  such  a  tliought. 
Whether  by  window,  or  by  other  gin. 
With  swerd  ydraw,  shortlv  he  commeth  in 
There  as  aba  lay,  this  noble  wife  Lucresse, 
And  as  aba  wok^  h«r  bodda  the  felt  prease. 


"  What  beast  is  that,"  quod  she,  **  that  wayetli 
**  I  am  the  kings  sonne  Tarquinius,"       [thus  !'* 
Quod  he,  <<  but  and  thou  crie,  or  any  noise  make. 
Or  if  thou  any  creature  awake. 
By  thilke  God  tliat  formed  man  of  live. 
This  swerd  through  thine  herte  shall  I  rive  ; " 
And  therwithall  unto  her  throte  he  stert. 
And  set  the  swerd  all  sharpo  on  her  herte : 
No  word  slie  spake,  she  hath  no  might  therto. 
What  shall  she  saine !  her  wit  is  all  ago  ;        ] 
Right  as  whan  a  woIfe  findeth  a  lamb  alone,    I    w 
To  whom  shall  she  complaine  or  make  mono )  S    T 
What,  shall  she  light  with  an  liardy  knight  I     (     '^ 
Well  wote  men  a  woman  hath  no  might : 
What,  shall  she  eric,  or  how  shall  she  aster t. 
That  hath  her  by  the  throte,  with  swerd  at  herte  t 
She  asketh  grace,  and  said  uU  that  she  can. 

**  No  wolt  thou  nat,*'  quod  this  cruell  man, 
**  As  wisely  Jupiter  my  soule  save, 
I  sliall  in  thy  stable  slee  thy  knave. 
And  lay  him  in  thy  bed,  and  loud  eric. 
That  I  thee  find  in  such  avoutrie. 
And  thus  thou  slialt  be  dead,  and  also  lese 
Thy  name,  for  tliou  slialt  nat  chese." 
This  Romans  wives  loveden  so  her  name 
At  thilke  time,  and  dreden  so  the  shame, 
That  what  for  fere  of  slander,  and  drede  of  death 
She  lost  both  at  ones  wit  and  breatli, 
And  in  a  swongh  she  lay,  and  woxe  so  dead, 
Men  mighten  smite  off  her  arme  or  head. 
She  feleth  notliing,  neither  foule  ne  faire. 

Tarquinius,  that  art  a  kings  heire. 
And  shouldest,  as  by  linage  and  by  right, 
Done  as  a  lord  and  a  very  knight. 
Why  hast  thou  done  dispite  to  chivalrie  t 
Why  hast  thoa  done  this  lady  villanie  t 
AUi%  of  thee  this  was  a  vilUinous  dede. 
But  now  to  the  purpose  :  in  the  story  I  rede, 
Wlian  he  was  gon,  and  this  mischauuce  is  fall. 
This  lady  sent  after  her  friendes  all, 
Father,  mother,  and  husbond,  all  yfere. 
And  discheveled  with  her  haire  dere. 
In  habite  such  as  women  used  tho 
Unto  the  burying  of  hir  freiids  go. 
She  sate  in  hall,  with  a  sorowfull  sight ; 
Her  friends  asken  what  her  aylen  might. 
And  who  was  dead  I  and  she  sate  aye  weeping, 
A  word  for  shame  ne  may  she  forth  out  bring, 
Ne  upon  hem  she  durst  nat  behold. 
But,  at  the  last,  of  Tarquiny  she  hem  told 
This  rufuU  case,  and  all  this  thing  horrible^ 
The  wo  to  tell  were  impossible 
That  she  and  all  her  friends  make  at  ones ; 
All  had  folkes  hertes  ben  of  stones, 
It  might  have  maked  hem  upon  her  rew. 
Her  herte  was  so  wifely  and  so  trew  ; 
She  said,  that  for  her  gilt  ne  for  her  blame 
Her  husbond  should  nat  have  the  foule  name^ 
That  would  she  nat  suffren  by  no  way : 
And  they  answerde  all  unto  her  fay. 
That  they  foryave  it  her,  for  it  was  right, 
It  was  no  gilt,  it  lay  nat  in  her  might. 
And  saiden  her  ensamples  many  one. 
But  all  for  naught,  for  thus  she  said  anone  i 
**  Be  as  be  may,'*  quod  she,  ^  of  forgiving^ 
I  will  nat  have  no  forgift  for  nothing  ;" 
But  prively  slie  oought  forth  a  knife. 
And  therwithall  she  raft  her  selfe  her  life. 
And  as  she  fell  adowne  she  cast  her  looke. 
And  of  her  clothes  yet  heed  she  tooko« 
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For  ia  her  falling,  yet  Bhe  had  a  care 

Least  tiiat  her  feet  or  such  things  Uy  bare. 

So  well  sho  loTed  cleannesee,  and  eke  trouth  ; 

Of  her  had  all  the  towne  of  Rome  routli. 

And  Brutus  hath  by  her  chast  blood  swore 

That  Tarquin  should  ybanished  be  therfore. 

And  all  his  ktnne  ;  and  let  the  people  call. 

And  openly  the  tale  he  told  hem  all, 

And  openly  let  carry  her  on  a  here 

Through  all  the  town,  that  men  may  see  and  here 

The  horrible  deed  of  her  oppressioun, 

Ne  never  was  there  king  in  Rome  touu 

Sens  thilke  day,  and  she  was  holden  there 

A  saint,  and  ever  her  day  yhallowed  dere, 

As  in  hir  law :  and  thus  endeth  Lucresse, 

The  noble  wife,  Titus  beareth  witnesse : 

I  tell  it,  for  sho  was  of  love  so  trew, 

Ne  in  her  will  she  chaunged  for  no  new, 

And  in  her  stable  lierte,  sadde  and  kind. 

That  in  these  women  men  may  all  day  find 

There  as  they  cast  hir  herte,  there  it  dwelleth, 

For  well  1  wote,  tliat  Christ  himselfe  tclleth 

That  in  Israel,  as  wide  ns  is  the  lond. 

That  so  great  faiith  in  all  tlie  lond  he  ne  fond 

As  in  a  woman,  and  this  is  no  lie, 

And  as  for  men,  looke  ye,  such  tyrannic 

They  doen  all  day,  assay  hem  who  so  Ibt, 

The  truest  is  full  brotell  for  to  trist. 
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Judge  infemall,  Minos,  of  Crete  king, 

Now  commcth  thy  lot,  thou  conmiest  on  the  ring  ; 

Nat  for  thy  sake  only  writtvn  is  this  storie. 

But  for  to  clepe  ayen  unto  meniorie. 

Of  Theseus  the  great  untroutli  of  love. 

For  which  the  gods  of  Heaven  above 

Ben  wroth,  and  wrath  have  take  for  thy  sinne  ; 

Be  red  for  shame  !  now  I  thy  life  beginne. 

Minos,  that  was  the  mighty  king  of  Crete, 
That  had  an  luiiidred  cities  strong  and  gi*ete. 
To  schoole  hath  sent  his  sonne  Andi-ogeus 
To  Athens,  of  the  which  it  happed  thus. 
That  he  was  slaine,  learning  phylosopliie, 
Right  in  that  citie,  nat  but  for  envic. 

The  great  Minos,  of  the  which  I  speke. 
His  sonnes  death  is  come  for  to  wreke, 
Alcathoe  he  besieged  hard  and  long. 
But  nathelesse,  the  walles  be  so  strong, 
And  Nisus,  tliat  was  king  of  that  cite. 
So  chivalrous,  that  little  dredeth  he  ; 
Of  Minos  or  his  luMSt  tooke  he  no  cure, 
Till  on  a  day  befell  an  aventui*e. 
That  Nisus  dough  ter  stood  upon  the  wall, 
And  of  the  siege  saw  the  manner  all : 
So  happed  it,  that  at  scarniishiniv 
She  cast  her  herte  upon  Minos  the  king, 
For  his  beautie,  and  his  chevalrie. 
So  sore  that  she  wende  for  to  die. 
And  shortly  of  this  processe  for  to  pace, 
She  made  Minos  winnen  thilke  place, 
So  that  the  citie  was  all  at  his  will. 
To  saven  whom  him  list,  or  els  spill ; 
But  wickedly  he  quit  her  kindnesse. 
And  let  her  drench  in  sorrow  and  distrossc, 
N'ere  that  the  gods  had  of  her  pite. 
But  iiuU  talc  were  too  long  as  now  for  me. 


Atfaenes  wan  this  king  Minos  also, 

As  Alcathoe,  and  other  townes  mo. 

And  this  the  effect,  that  Minoahath  so  dxiTen 

Hem  of  Atlienes,  that  they  mote  him  yeren 

Fro  yere  to  yere  her  owne  children  dc^ 

For  to  be  slaine,  as  ye  sSiall  after  here. 

This  Minos  liath  a  monster,  a  wicked  best. 
That  was  so  cruell,  that  withoat  areeet^ 
Whan  that  a  man  was  bronffht  uito  his  preeencc. 
He  would  him  eat,  there  helpeth  no  deAmee : 
And  6very  tliird  yeare,  withouten  donty 
They  casten  lotte,  as  it  came  abon^ 
On  ridi  and  poors,  he  most  his  soone  take. 
And  of  his  childe  he  most  present  make 
To  Minos,  to  save  him  or  to  spi'L 
Or  let  his  beast  devour  htm  at  his  wilL 
And  this  hath  Minoe  done  right  in  dispite, 
To  wreke  his  sonne  was  set  ul  his  delite^ 
And  make  hem  of  Athenes  hia  thrall 
Fro  yere  to  yere,  while  he  liven  shall  $ 
And  home  he  saileth  whan  thb  toon  is  wonne 
This  wioked  custome  is  so  long  yronney 
Till  of  Athenes  king  Egeus 
Mote  senden  his  owne  sonne  Theseus, 
Sens  that  the  lotte  is  lallen  htm  upon 
To  ben  devoured,  for  grace  is  there  nan. 
And  forth  is  ladde  this  wofall  yonge  knight 
Unto  the  country  of  king  Minos  fnU  of  might. 
And  in  a  prison  fettred  fiist  is  he. 
Till  the  time  he  should  yfreten  be. 

Well  maist  thou  wepe,  O  wofuU  Theseus, 
Tiuit  art  a  kings  sonne,  and  damned  thus. 
Me  thinketh  this,  that  thou  art  depe  yhold 
To  whom  that  saved  thee  fro  cares  sold. 
And  now  if  any  woman  heipe  thee. 
Well  oughtest  thou  her  servaunt  for  to  bee, 
And  ben  her  true  lover,  yere  by  j^ere. 
But  now  to  come  ayen  to  my  nmtere. 

The  toure,  there  this  Theseus  is  tlirow, 
Down  in  the  bottome  dcrk,  and  wonder  low. 
Was  joyning  to  the  wall  of  a  foreine 
Longmg  unto  the  doughtren  tweine 
Of  Minos,  that  in  hir  chambers  grete 
Dwelten  above  the  maister  strete 
Of  the  towne,  in  joy  and  in  sollas : 
Not  I  n'at  how  it  happed,  pereaas. 
As  Theseus  complained  him  by  night. 
The  kings  dough  ter,  that  Ariadne  lii^f, 
And  eke  her  suster  Phedra,  herden  all 
His  complaint,  as  they  stood  on  the  wail 
And  looked  uiion  the  bright  Moone, 
Hem  list  nat  to  go  to  bed  so  soone : 
And  of  his  wo  they  had  compassion 
A  kings  sonne  to  be  in  such  prison. 
And  ben  devoured,  thought  hem  great  piti»  * 
Than  Ariadne  spake  to  her  suster  free. 
And  said :  **  Phedra,  lefe  snster  dere. 
This  wofull  lords  sonne  may  ye  nat  here. 
How  pitously  he  coniplaineth  his  kin. 
And  eke  his  poore  estate  that  he  is  in. 
And  puiltlesse,  certes,  now  it  is  routh. 
And  if  ye  woll  assent,  by  my  trontli. 
He  shall  ben  holpen,  how  so  that  we  do.'* 

Phedra  auswerdc,  ^  Ywis  me  is  as  ¥ro 
For  him  as  ever  I  was  for  any  man. 
And  to  his  hclpe  the  best  rede  I  can 
Is  that  we  done  the  gailer  prively 
To  come  and  speke  with  us  hastely. 
And  done  this  wofull  man  with  him  to  ccnue 
For  if  he  may  this  monster  overcome^ 
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Than  >vcre  he  quit,  there  is  none  otlier  boot, 

IiOt  us  well  taste  him  at  his  herte  root, 

That  if  SO  be  that  he  a  weapon  have, 

Where  that  he  his  life  dare  kepe  or  save, 

Fighten  with  this  fiend,  and  him  defend, 

For  in  the  prison,  here  as  he  shall  disceud, 

Ye  wote  well,  that  the  beast  is  in  a  place 

That  is  not  derke,  and  hath  roume  and  eke  space 

To  welde  an  axe  or  swerde,  staffe  or  knife, 

So  that  me  thinketh  he  should  save  his  life, 

If  that  he  be  a  man,  he  shall  do  so : 

And  we  shall  make  him  bailee  eke  also 

Of  wexe  and  towe,  that  whan  he  gapetli  fust. 

Into  the  beestes  throte  he  shall  hem  cast, 

To  sleke  his  honger,  and  encomber  his  teeth. 

And  right  anon,  whan  that  Theseus  seetli 

The  beest  acheked,  he  shall  on  him  leepe 

To  sleen  him,  or  they  comen  more  to  kei'i>e  ; 

This  weapon  sluil  the  gailer,  or  that  tide. 

Full  prively  within  the  prison  hide : 

And,  for  the  house  is  crencled  to  and  fro. 

And  hath  so  queint  waies  for  to  go. 

For  it  is  shapen  as  the  mase  is  wrought, 

Thereto  have  I  a  remedy  in  my  thought. 

That  by  a  clewe  of  twine,  as  he  hath  gtiii 

The  same  way  he  may  returue  anon, 

Folowing  nlway  the  thredc,  as  he  hath  conic. 

And  whan  this  beest  is  overcome, 

Than  may  he  flien  away  out  of  this  stedc. 

And  eke  the  gailer  may  ne  with  him  lede, 

And  him  avaunce  at  home  in  his  countiv, 

Sens  that  so  great  a  lordes  sonne  is  he  : 

This  is  my  r^e,  if  that  ye  dare  it  tuke.^ 

What  shold  I  longer  sermon  of  it  make  t 
The  gailer  cometh,  and  with  him  Theseus, 
Whan  tiiese  things  ben  accorded  thus. 

Downe  sate  Theseus  upon  his  knee, 
**  The  right  lady  of  my  lUe,"  quod  he, 
*<  I  sorowfull  man,  ydamned  to  the  detli, 
Fro  you,  whiles  that  me  lasteth  breth, 
1  wol  uat  twinne^  after  this  sventure, 
But  in  your  service  thus  I  woU  endure. 
That  as  a  wretch  unknow  I  woll  you  serve 
For  evermore,  till  that  mine  herte  sterve, 
Forsake  I  woll  at  home  mine  heritage. 
And,  as  I  said,  ben  of  your  court  a  page. 
If  tliat  ye  vouchsafe  that  in  thb  place 
Ye  graunt  me  to  have  soche  a  grace 
That  I  may  have  nat  but  my  meate  and  driiike, 
And  for  my  sustinaunoe  yet  woll  I  swiiik«*. 
Right  as  yoa  list,  that  Minos,  ne  no  wight. 
Sens  that  he  saw  me  never  with  eyen  sight, 
Ne  no  mau  else  shall  me  espie, 
So  slily  and  so  well  I  shal  me  grie, 
And  me  so  wel  disfigure,  and  so  low. 
That  in  this  world  there  shall  no  nnan  me  know, 
To  have  my  life,  and  to  have  presence 
Of  you,  that  done  to  me  this  excellence  ; 
And  to  my  fcther  shall  I  sonde  here 
This  worthy  man,  that  is  your  gaylere, 
And  him  so  guerdon  that  he  shall  well  lie 
One  of  the  greatest  men  of  my  countrc. 
And  if  I  durst  saine,  my  lady  bright, 
1  am  a  kings  sonne,  and  eke  a  knight, 
As  wokl  God,  if  that  it  might  be, 
Ye  wcren  in  my  countrey  all  thre. 
And  I  with  jrou,  to  beare  yoa  eompanie. 
Than  shuld  ye  sene  if  that  I  thereof  lie  ; 
And  if  that  I  prefer  jrou  in  lowe  manero 
To  ben  your  page,  and  aenren  you  right  hetv. 


But  I  you  serve  as  lowly  in  that  place, 
1  pray  to  Mars  to  yeve  me  suche  grace 
Tluit  shames  death  on  bm  there  mote  fall. 
And  death  and  poverte  to  my  frends  all. 
And  that  my  sprite  by  night  mote  go, 
After  my  deatli,  and  walke  to  and  Iro, 
That  I  mote  of  traitour  have  a  name. 
For  which  my  sprit  mote  go,  to  do  me  shame* 
And  if  I  clay  me  ever  other  degree. 
But  ye  vouchsafe  to  yeve  it  mee^ 
As  I  have  said,  of  shames  death  I  dey. 
And  mercy,  lady,  I  can  nau^t  else  sey." 

A  semely  knight  was  this  Theseus  to  see. 
And  yonge,  but  of  twenty  yere  and  three, 
But  who  so  had  ysene  his  countenance. 
He  wold  have  wept  for  routh  of  his  penance : 
For  which  this  Ariadne  in  tliis  manere, 
Answerde  to  hb  profre  and  to  hb  cherc; 

**  A  kings  sonne,  and  eke  a  knight,"  quod  «hc^ 
^*  To  ben  m  v  servaunt  in  so  lowe  degree, 
God  shilde  it,  for  the  shame  of  women  all, 
And  lene  me  never  soch  a  case  befall. 
And  sende  you  grace,  and  sleight  of  herte  also, 
You  to  defend,  and  knightly  to  sleen  your  foe. 
And  lene  hereafter  I  may  yei*  find 
To  me,  and  to  mysuster  here,  so  kind. 
That  I  ne  repent  nat  to  yeve  you  life. 
Yet  were  it  better  I  were  your  wife, 
Sitli  ye  ben  as  gen  till  borne  as  I, 
And  have  a  realme  nat  but  fast  by. 
Than  that  I  suffred  your  gentillesse  to  sterve. 
Or  that  I  let  you  as  a  page  serve ; 
It  b  no  profite,  as  unto  your  kini*ede. 
But  what  is  tliat,  that  man  woll  nat  do  fur  dred  ? 
And  to  my  suster,  sith  tliat  it  b  so. 
That  she  mote  gone  with  me,  if  that  I  go. 
Or  eb  suffre  death  as  wel  as  I, 
That  ye  unto  your  sonne  as  trewly, 
Done  ner  be  wedded,  at  your  home  eoming. 
This  b  the  finall  end  of  all  thb  thing, 
Ye  swere  it  here,  upon  all  that  may  be  sworne  t* 

**  Ye,  bdy  mine^*'  quod  he,  *<  or  eb  to  torne 
Mote  I  be  with  the  Minotaure  or  to  morrow. 
And  haveth  here  of  mine  herte  blood  to  burow, 
If  that  ye  woU,  if  1  had  knife  or  speare, 
I  would  it  letten  out,  and  thereon  sweare, 
For  than  at  erste,  I  wot  ye  would  me  leve. 
By  Mars,  that  b  chiefe  of  my  beleve, 
So  that  I  might  liven,  and  nat  iaile  . 
To  morow  for  to  taken  my  bataile, 
I  nolde  never  fro  thb  place  flie, 
Till  that  ye  should  the  very  profe  se. 
For  now,  if  that  the  soth  I  shall  you  say, 
I  have  loved  you  full  many  a  day. 
Though  ye  ne  wist  nat,  in  my  countre. 
And  aldermost  desired  you  to  see. 
Of  any  earthly  living  creature. 
Upon  my  truth  1  sweare  and  you  assure, 
Thb  seven  yere  I  have  your  servaunt  be. 
Now  have  I  you,  and  also  have  ye  me. 
My  dere  herte,  of  Athenes  duchesse/* 

Thb  bdy  smileth  at  hb  sted&stnesse. 
And  at  hb  hertely  wordes,  and  at  hb  cheiv^ 
And  to  her  suater  said  in  Uib  manere : 

"  And  sothly,  suster  mine^"  quod  slie, 
"  Now  be  we  duebessea,  both  I  and  ye. 
And  sikerde  to  the  regab  of  Athenes^ 
And  both  hereafter  likely  to  be  qneenea. 
And  saved  fro  hb  death  a  kinga  senna, 
As  ever  of  gentill  women  if  tha 
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To  mvc  A  gentU  man,  enforth  hir  might. 

In  honest  cause,  and,  namely,  in  his  right, 

Me  tliuiketh  no  wight  ought  us  herof  blame, 

Ne  bearen  us  therefore  an  yrel  name." 

And  shortly  of  this  mater  for  to  make, 

This  Theseus  of  her  hath  leave  ytake, 

And  every  point  was  performed  in  dede, 

As  ye  have  in  this  covenaant  herde  me  I'eJe, 

Jlis  wepen,  his  dewe,  his  thing  that  I  have  said. 

Was  by  the  gailer  in  the  house  yUid, 

There  as  the  Minotaure  hath  his  dwellings 

Right  fast  by  the  dore,  at  his  entring, 

And  Theseus  is  lad  unto  his  dethe, 

And  forth  unto  this  Minotaure  he  getlie. 

And  by  the  teaching:  of  this  Adriane, 

He  overcame  this  bvc»t,  and  was  hi^  bane. 

And  out  he  oometh  by  the  dewe  agaiue 

Fut  prively,  whan  he  this  beest  hath  slaine. 

And  Uie  piiler  gotten  hatli  a  barge, 

And  of  his  wives  treasure  gan  it  charge. 

And  toke  his  wife,  and  eke  her  suster  free. 

And  by  the  gailer,  and  with  hem  al  three 

Is  stole  away  out  of  the  lond  by  night. 

And  to  the  oountre  of  Enupie  him  dight. 

There  as  he  luul  a  frende  of  his  knowing. 

There  feesteu  they,  there  daunaen  they  and  sing, 

And  in  his  armes  hath  this  Adriane, 

That  of  the  beest  hath  kept  him  fro  his  banc. 

And  get  him  there  a  noble  barge  anonc. 

And  of  his  countrey  folke  a  ful  great  wone, 

And  taketh  his  leave,  and  homeward  saileth  hee. 

And  in  an  yle,  amidde  tlie  wilde  see. 

There  as  there  dwelt  creature  none. 

Save  wild  beestes,  and  that  full  many  one. 

He  made  his  shippe  a  londe  for  to  sette. 

And  in  that  yle  halfe  a  day  he  lette. 

And  said,  that  on  the  londe  he  must  him  re^it. 

His  mariners  have  done  right  as  him  lest. 

And  for  to  tell  shortlv  in  this  caas. 

Whan  Ariadne  his  wife  a  slepe  was. 

For  that  her  suster  fayrer  was  than  she, 

He  taketh  her  in  his  honde,  and  forth  goetli  ho 

To  ship,  and  as  a  traitour  stale  away, 

While  that  this  Ariadne  a  slepe  lay, 

And  to  his  countrey  warde  he  sailed  blive, 

A  twenty  divel  way  the  winde  him  drive. 

And  found  his  father  drenched  in  the  see. 

Me  list  no  more  to  speke  of  him,  parde, 

These  false  Jovers,  poison  be  hir  bane. 

But  I  wol  turne  againe  to  Adriane, 
That  is  with  slepe  for  werinesse  ytake, 
ful  sorowfuUy  her  herte  may  awake. 

Alas,  for  thee  mine  herte  hath  pite, 
Right  in  the  dawning  awaketh  she. 
And  grppeth  in  the  l)ed,  and  fond  right  nought : 

^  Alas,**  quod  she,  **  that  ever  I  was  wrought, 
i  am  betrayed,*'  and  her  heere  to  rent. 
And  to  the  stronde  barefote  fast  she  went. 
And  cried  :  <*  Theseus,  mine  herte  swete, 
Where  be  ye,  that  I  may  nat  with  you  mete  !** 
And  might  thus  with  beestes  ben  yslaine. 

The  holowe  rockes  answerde  her  againe, 
No  man  she  saw,  and  yet  shone  the  nioone. 
And  hio  upon  a  rocke  she  went  soone. 
And  sawe  his  barge  sayling  in  the  see. 
Cold  woxe  her  herte,  and  right  thus  said  she  : 

**  Meker  then  ye  find  I  the  beestes  wilde." 
Hath  he  nat  sinne,  tliat  he  her  thus  begiidc  ? 
She  cried,  **0  turne  againe  for  routheaud  sinne, 
7'iiy  hmrge  luith  imt  all  his  meinie  in  I" 


Her  kerehefe  on  a  pole  sticked  she, 
Ascannce  be  should  it  well  yae. 
And  him  remembre  that  she  was  behind. 
And  tome  againe,  and  on  the  stroade  her  find. 

But  all  for  naught,  his  way  be  is  gone. 
And  downe  she  fei  a  swowne  on  a  atone. 
And  up  she  riste,  and  kined  in  all  her  cans 
The  stenpesof  hisfeete,  there  he  hatli  far«*. 
And  to  her  bed  right  thus  she  speketh  tho : 

**  Thou  bed,"  quod  she, « that  bast  reeeived  two 
Thou  shalt  answers  of  two,  and  not  of  one, 
Where  is  the  greater  parte  away  gone  ! 
I      **  AUs,  wher  shal  I  wretched  «^it  beeome  t 
.  For  though  so  be  tluit  bote  none  l:ere  oonie, 
j  Home  to  my  countrey  dare  I  nat  for  drede, 
'  I  can  my  aelfe  in  this  case  nat  rede.*' 
,       Wliat  should  I  tell  more  her  eomplaining  t 
;  It  is  so  long,  it  were  an  heavy  thing  ; 
In  her  epiMle,  Naso  telleth  all. 
But  shortly  to  the  end  tell  I  shall, 
,  The  goddes  have  her  holpen  for  pite. 
And  in  the  eigne  of  Taunis  men  may  soe 
The  stones  of  her  erowne  shine  olere, 
I  will  no  more  speake  of  this  matere^ 
But  thus  this  false  lover  can  begUe 
His  trew  love,  the  divol  quite  him  his  wile. 
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Thou  yerer  of  the  formes,  that  hast  wrouglit 

The  fayre  world,  and  bare  it  in  tliy  thought 

Eternally,  er  thou  thy  werke  began. 

Why  niudest  thou  unto  the  slaunder  of  man. 

Or  all  be  that  it  was  not  thy  doing. 

As  for  that  end  to  make  suche  a  Uiing, 

Why  Kuffredest  thou  that  Tereus  wan  bore, 

That  i»  in  love  so  false  and  so  forswore, 

That  fro  this  world  up  to  the  fii-st  Hevcii, 

Comiinpeth,  whan  that  folke  his  name  ncvra  I 

And  as  to  me,  so  griMly  was  his  dede. 

That  whan  tliat  I  this  foule  storie  rede 

Mine  eyea  wexen  foule,  and  sore  also. 

Yet  lastetli  the  venime  of  so  louge  ago, 

Tliat  enfecteth  him  that  wolde  behold 

The  storie  of  Tereus,  of  which  I  told. 

Of  Trace  was  he  lord,  and  kin  to  Marte, 

The  cruel  god  that  stante  with  blody  dartr, 

And  wedded  had  he  with  bliitfull  cherc 

King  Pandionis  faire  doughter  dere. 

That  hight  Propane,  floure  of  her  countro. 

Though  Juno  lii»t  not  at  the  fenst  Ik*, 

Ne  HymeneuH,  that  god  of  wedding  in. 

But  at  the  feant  ready  ben,  ywis. 

The  furies  three,  with  all  hir  niortall  bropde, 

The  oule  all  night  above  the  balkes  woiidc^ 

That  prophete  is  of  wo  and  of  niischauiice  ; 

This  revell,  full  of  song  and  full  of  dauucr. 

Last  a  fourtenight,  or  little  lasse ; 

But  shortly  of  thw  storie  for  to  passe, 

(For  I  am  weary  of  him  for  to  tell) 

Five  yere  his  wife  and  he  togitlier  dwell. 

Till  on  a  day  she  gan  so  sore  long 

To  seeiie  her  suster,  that  slie  saw  not  long. 

That  for  desire  she  n*ist  what  to  say. 

But  to  her  husbond  gan  she  for  to  praj 

For  Gods  love,  that  she  mote  ones  gone 

Her  suster  for  to  seeue,  and  ooroo  ayeii  aiioiN^ 
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Or  else,  but  she  mote  to  her  wend, 
Slie  praied  him  that  he  would  after  her  send  : 
And  thb  was,  day  by  day,  all  her  prayere, 
With  al  humblesse  of  wifehood,  word  and  chere. 

This  Tereus  let  make  his  ships  yare. 
And  into  Greoe  himselfe  is  forth  yfare, 
Unto  his  father-in-Uw  gan  he  pray, 
To  vouchsafe,  that  for  a  monetii  or  tway. 
That  Philomene  his  wives  suster  might 
On  Prosne  his  wife  but  ones  have  a  sight, 
«  And  she  shall  come  to  you  again,  anon. 
My  selfe  with  her,  I  will  both  come  and  gon. 
And  as  my  hertes  life  I  will  her  kepe." 

This  old  Pandion,  this  king  gan  wepe 
For  tendemesse  of  herte,  for  to  leve 
His  dottghter  gon,  and  for  to  yeve  her  leve  ; 
Of  all  this  world  he  loved  nothing  so. 
Bat,  at  the  last,  leave  hnth  she  to  go. 
For  Philomene,  with  salt  teares  eke, 
Gran  of  her  father  grace  to  beseke 
To  seene  her  suster,  that  h^  U»ngeth  so, 
And  him  embraceth  with  her  annes  two  ; 
And  there  also  yong  and  fairs  was  she. 
That  whan  that  Tereus  saw  her  beaute. 
And  of  array,  that  there  was  none  her  liche, 
And  yet  of  beautie  was  she  to  so  riche. 
He  cast  his  iierie  herte  upon  her  so. 
That  he  well  have  her,  how  so  that  it  go. 
And  with  his  wiles  kneled,  and  so  praied. 
Till  at  the  last  Pandion  thus  saied. 

**  Now  Sonne,"  quod  he,  <*  that  art  to  me  so  dere, 
I  thee  betake  my  yong  dough  ter  dere, 
That  beareth  the  key  of  all  mine  hertes  life. 
And  grete  well  my  doughter  and  thy  wife. 
And  yeve  her  leave  sometime  for  to  pley. 
That  she  may  seen  me  ones,  or  I  deie  " 
And  sothly  he  hatli  made  him  riche  feast, 
And  to  his  folke,  the  most  and  eke  the  least. 
That  with  him  came :  and  yave  him  yefts  great, 
And  him  conveieth  through  the  master  streat 
Of  Athenes,  and  to  the  sea  him  brought. 
And  toumeth  home,  no  malice  he  ne  thought. 
The  ores  pulleth  forth  the  vessell  last. 
And  into  Trace  arriveth  at  the  last. 
And  up  in  to  a  forest  he  her  led. 
And  to  a  cave  privety  he  him  sped. 
And  in  this  darke  cave,  if  her  lest 
Or  list  nought,  he  had  her  for  to  rest. 
Of  which  her  herte  agrose,  and  saied  thus  : 

"  Where  is  my  suster,  brother  Tereus  f* 
And  therewithall  she  wept  tenderly. 
And  quoke  for  feare,  pale  and  pitiously, 
Right  as  the  lambe,  that  of  the  wolfc  is  bitten, 
Or  as  the  culver,  that  of  the  egte  is  smitten. 
And  is  out  of  his  clawes  forth  escaped. 
Yet  it  is  aferde,  and  awaped. 
Lest  it  be  heot  eftsones  :  so  sate  she. 
But  utterly  it  may  none  other  be, 
Bv  force  hath  this  traitour  doue  a  deede. 
That  he  hath  reft  her  of  her  maideuhwle, 
Maugre  her  head,  by  strength  and  by  his  might. 
Lo,  here  a  deedo  of  men,  and  tluit  aright. 
She  crieth,  **  Suster  I"  with  full  loude  Steven, 
And,  «  Father  dere  1    Helpe  me  God  in  Heven  I " 
All  helpeth  not,  and  yet  this  false  tbefe 
Hath  done  this  lady  yet  a  more  mischefe. 
For  feare  lest  she  should  his  shame  crie^ 
And  done  him  openly  a  villanie. 
And  with*his  sweard  her  tong  of  kerfe  he. 
And  in  a  castell  made  her  for  to  be^ 


Full  prively  in  prison  evermore. 
And  kept  her  to  hb  usage  and  to  hia  stoie^ 
So  that  she  ne  might  never  more  astarta. 
O  sely  Philomene,  wo  is  in  thine  herte. 
Huge  been  thy  sorowes,  and  wonder  smart ! 
God  wreke  thee,  and  sende  thee  thy  boone  I 
Now  is  time  I  make  an  end  soone. 

This  Tereus  is  to  his  wife  ycome. 
And  in  his  armes  hatli  his  wife  ynoroo. 
And  pitiously  he  wept,  and  shoke  his  hedde. 
And  swore  her  that  he  found  her  suster  dedde, 
For  which  thb  selie  Progne  hath  soch  wo. 
That  nigh  her  sorowfutl  lierte  brake  a  two. 
And  thus  in  teares  let  I  Progne  dwell. 
And  of  her  suster  forth  I  woll  you  telL 

Thb  wofull  lady  yleamed  had  in  youtli, 
So  that  she  worken  and  enbrauden  couth. 
And  weaven  in  stole  the  radevore. 
As  it  of  women  hath  be  woved  yore. 
And  sothly  for  to  f  aine,  she  hath  her  fill 
Of  meate  and  drinke,  of  clothing  at  her  will. 
And  couthe  eke  rede  well  ynough  aud  enditay 
But  with  a  penne  slie  could  not  write. 
But  letters  can  she  weave  to  and  fro. 
So  tlukt  by  the  yere  was  all  ago. 
She  had  woven  in  a  flamei  iM'ge, 
How  she  was  brought  fro  Athens  in  a  barge, 
And  in  a  cave  how  that  she  was  brought. 
And  all  the  thing  that  Tereus  wrought. 
She  wave  it  wel,  and  wrote  the  stone  abo^'e. 
How  she  was  served  for  her  sust(.*rs  love. 
And  to  a  man  a  ring  she  yave  anon. 
And  praied  him  by  signes  for  to  gon 
Unto  the  queene,  and  bearen  her  that  clothe. 
And  by  signe  swore  many  an  othe 
She  should  him  yeve  what  she  gotten  mijht. 

Thb  man,  anon,  unto  the  queene  him  dight. 
And  toke  it  her,  aud  all  the  manor  told, 
Aud  whan  that  Progne  hath  thb  tiling  behoM, 
No  worde  she  qpake,  for  sorow  and  eke  for  rage^ 
But  fained  her  to  gon  on  pilnimage 
To  Baccus  temple,  and  in  a  uttle  stound 
Her  dombe  suster  sittins  hath  she  lound 
Weeping  in  the  eastell,  her  selfe  aloue ; 
Abs,  the  wo,  constraint,  and  the  mone 
That  Progne  upon  her  dombe  suster  maketh. 
In  armes  everich  of  hem  other  taketh. 
And  thus  I  let  hem  in  hir  sorow  dwell ; 
The  remnaunt  b  no  charge  to  tell. 
For  thb  b  all  and  some,  Uius  was  she  served 
That  never  agilte,  ne  deserved 
Unto  thb  cruell  man,  tluit  she  of  wist. 
Ye  may  beware  of  men,  if  that  you  Ibt, 
For  all  be  that  he  woll  not  for  shame 
Doen  as  Tereus,  to  leee  hb  name, 
Ne  serve  you  as  a  murtherer  or  a  knave. 
Full  little  while  ahull  ye  trew  him  liave. 
That  wol  I  sain,  al  were  he  now  my  brother, 
But  it  so  be  that  ho  may  have  another. 


THE  LEGENDB  OP  PHILLI8. 


Bt  prove,  as  well  as  by  anetorite, 

That  wicked  fruite  commeth  of  a  wicked  tree^ 

That  may  ye  find,  if  that  it  liketh  you. 

But  for  thb  end,  I  speake  thb  as  now. 

To  tell  you  of  false  Demophon : 

In  love  a  falser  heard  I  never  non. 
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But  it  were  his  fkther,  Thesetu, 
God  for  Ilia  graee  Iro  soch  one  kepe  us, 
Thus  these  women  praien,  that  it  here, 
Now  to  the  effect  toume  I  of  my  matere. 

Destroied  is  of  Troie  the  citee, 
This  Demmhon  came  saylin^  in  the  see 
Toward  Athenes,  to  his  paleis  Urge, 
With  him  eame  many  a  ship  and  many  a  barge 
Foil  of  folke,  of  which  full  many  one 
Is  wounded  sore,  and  sicke  and  wo  begone, 
And  they  have  at  the  siege  long  yhtine. 
Behind  him  came  a  winde,  and  eke  a  raine. 
That  shofe  so  sore  his  saite  might  not  stonde. 
Him  were  lever  than  all  the  world  a  londe, 
So  banted  him  the  tempeet  to  and  fro^ 
So  darke  it  was  he  could  no  where  go^ 
And  with  a  wave  brusten  was  his  stere, 
His  ship  was  rent  so  lowe,  in  such  manerc, 
That  carpenter  could  it  not  amende^ 
Tlie  see  by  night  as  any  torche  brende 
For  wood,  and  posseth  him  up  and  doon. 
Till  Neptune  hath  of  him  compassioun. 
And  Thetu,  Choms,  Triton,  and  tliey  all, 
And  maden  him  up  a  londe  to  fall, 
Wherof  tliat  Phillis  lady  was  and  qneene^ 
Lycui*gus  dougliter,  fairer  unto  scene 
Than  is  the  floure  again  the  bright  Sonne. 
Unneth  is  Demophon  to  londe  ywonne, 
Weake  and  eke  werie,  and  his  folke  forpined 
Of  werinesse,  and  also  enfamined, 
And  to  the  death  he  was  almo«t  ydriven. 
His  wise  folke  consaile  have  him  yevcn. 
To  scken  helpe  and  succour  of  the  queene. 
And  loken  what  his  graee  might  bene. 
And  maken  in  that  Undo  some  chevesaunce, 
And  kepen  him  fro  wo,  and  fro  mischaunce. 
For  sicke  he  was,  and  almost  at  the  death, 
Unneth  might  he  speake,  or  drawo  breath, 
\nd  lieth  in  lUiodopeia  him  for  to  rest. 
Whan  he  may  walk,  him  thought  it  was  best 
Unto  the  countrey  to  seeken  for  succour. 
Men  knew  him  wele,  and  did  him  honour. 
For  at  Athenes  duko  and  lord  was  he, 
As  Theseus  his  father  hath  ybe, 
That  in  his  time  was  great  of  renoun. 
No  man  so  great  in  all  his  regiouii. 
And  like  his  father  of  face  and  of  stature. 
And  false  of  love,  it  came  him  of  nature, 
As  doth  the  foxe  Renarde,  the  foxes  sonne. 
Of  kinde  he  coulde  his  old  father  wonne 
Without  lore,  as  can  a  drake  swimme, 
Whan  it  is  caught  and  carried  to  the  brimme  : 
This  honorable  queen  Phillis  doth  him  chere. 
Her  liketh  well  his  sporte  and  his  manere, 
But  I  am  agroted  here  befornc, 
To  write  of  hem  that  in  love  been  forsworne. 
And  eke  to  haste  me  in  my  legende, 
Which  to  performe,  God  me  grace  sende  ; 
Therfore,  I  passe  shortly  in  this  wise, 
Ye  have  well  heard  of  Theseus  tlie  gisc, 
In  the  betraiyng  of  fa  ire  Adriane, 
Tliat  of  her  pitt^  kept  him  fro  his  banc  ; 
At  short  wordes,  right  so  Demophon, 
The  same  way,  and  the  same  pathe  hath  gon 
That  did  his  false  father  Theseus, 
For  unto  Phillis  hath  he  swome  thus, 
To  wedden  her,  and  her  his  troutli  plight. 
And  piked  of  her  all  the  good  he  might. 
Whan  he  was  hole  and  sound,  and  luid  his  rest, 
And  doth  with  Phillis  ^hat  so  that  him  lest, 


As  well  I  could,  if  that  me  Usl  so, 
Tellen  all  hb  doing  to  and  firo. 

He  sayd  to  his  countrey  mote  him 
For  there  ho  would  her  wedding  appantilc^ 
As  fill  to  her  honour,  and  his  ano. 
And  openly  he  tooke  his  leave  tlto. 
And  to  her  swore  he  would  not  eojoarDe^ 
But  in  a  month  again  be  would  retoamey 
And  in  that  kmde  let  make  his  ordinaimee^ 
As  very  lords,  and  tooke  the  obeieannee 
Well  and  hnmUy,  and  his  shlppee  diglit. 
And  home  he  ^oeih  the  next  way  he  might, 
For  unto  Phillis  yet  eame  he  noagfat. 
And  that  hath  she  so  harde  and  aore  yboqght, 
Alas,  as  the  storie  doth  us  record. 
She  was  her  owne  death  with  a  eorde. 
Whan  that  ahe  saw  that  D«iiophon  her  traied. 
But  first  wrote  she  to  him,  and  &at  him  praied 
He  would  come,  and  deliver  her  of  pain. 
As  I  rehearse  shall  a  worde  or  twain. 
Me  liste  not  vonchsale  on  him  to  swtnkc^ 
Dispenden  on  him  a  penne  fnll  of  ynke^ 
For  false  in  love  was  he,  right  aa  his  sire^ 
The  Devill  set  hir  soules  both  on  a  fire : 
But  of  the  letter  of  Phillis  woll  I  write, 
A  worde  or  twain,  althoosh  it  be  but  lite. 

«  Thine  hostesse,"  quod  she,  **  O  Demophon, 
Thy  Phillis,  which  that  is  so  wo  begon. 
Of  Rhodopeie,  upon  you  mote  complain. 
Over  the  terme  set  betwixt  us  twain. 
That  ye  ne  hokien  forward,  as  ye  sayd : 
Your  anere,  which  ye  in  onr  haven  layd, 
Hight  us,  that  ye  would  oomen  oat  of  doabt, 
Or  that  the  Moone  ones  went  about. 
But  times  fower  the  Moone  hath  hid  her  fibee 
Sens  thilke  day  ye  went  fro  this  place. 
And  fower  times  light  the  world  again. 
But  for  all  that,  yet  shall  I  sothly  sain, 
Yet  hath  the  streme  of  Scython  not  brought 
From  Athenes  the  ship,  yet  came  it  nought, 
And  if  that  ye  the  termo  reken  would. 
As  I  or  other  true  lovers  doe  should, 
I  plain  not,  God  wot,  before  my  day.* 
But  al  her  letter  writen  I  ne  may. 
By  order,  for  it  were  to  me  a  charge^ 
Her  letter  was  right  long,  and  thcrto  laife. 
But  here  and  there,  in  rime,  I  have  it  layd 
There  as  me  thought  that  she  hath  wel  savd. 

She  sayd, "  The  sailes  commeth  not  agam, 
Ne  to  the  word  there  n*is  no  fey  certain. 
But  I  wot  why  ye  come  not,"  quod  she, 
"  For  I  was  of  my  love  to  yoa  so  fre. 
And  of  the  goddes  that  ye  have  swore. 
That  hir  vengeaunce  fall  on  you  therfore. 
Ye  be  not  suffisaunt  to  beare  the  pain. 
Too  moche  tinisted  I,  well  may  I  sain. 
Upon  your  linage,  and  your  (aire  tong. 
And  on  your  teares  fabely  out  wrong. 
How  coud  ye  wcpe  so  by  craft  !**  quod  slic^ 
"  May  there  suche  teares  fained  be  t 

**  Now,  certes,  if  ye  would  have  in  memory f 
It  ought  be  to  you  but  little  glory. 
Tit  have  a  sely  maide  thus  betrayed. 
To  God,"  quod  she,  **  pray  I,  and  oft  have  prayed 
That  it  be  now  the  greatest  price  of  all. 
And  most  honour  t&t  ever  you  shall  befal^ 
And  whan  thine  old  auncetera  painted  bec^ 
In  which  men  may  hir  worthinesse  see. 
Than  pray  I  God,  thuu  painted  be  alst^ 
That  folke  may  rcden,  forth  by  as  ihoy  go. 
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« <Lo,  tliis  is  he,  tfiat  with  his  flattery 
betraied  hath,  and  done  her  villany. 
That  was  his  tme  lovo,  in  thought  and  drcde.' 

«  But  sothly,  of  o  point  yet  may  they  rede, 
That  ye  been  like  your  father,  as  in  tins. 
For  he  begiled  Ariadne,  ywis. 
With  such  an  arte,  and  such  subtelte. 
As  thou  thy  selven  hast  begilcd  me : 
As  in  that  poinct,  although  it  be  not  feire, 
Thou  folowest  certain,  and  art  his  heirc. 
But  sens  thus  sinfully  ye  ine  bcgilc. 
My  body  mote  ye  soiie,  within  a  while, 
lliffht  in  Uie  haven  uf  Atlienes  fleeting, . 
Withouten  sepulture  and  burning. 
Though  ye  been  harder  than  is  any  stone.** 

And  whan  this  letter  was  forth  sent,  anone, 
And  knew  how  brotell  and  how  fals  he  was, 
She  for  dispaire  fordid  her  selfe,  aUis  I 
Such  sorow  hath  she,  for  he  beset  her  so. 
Beware  ye  women  of  your  subtil  1  fo, 
Sens  yet  this  day  men  may  ensample  se, 
Aud  trusteth  now  in  love  no  man  but  nie. 


THE   LEOENDE  OP  IIYPERMESTRE. 

In  Grece,  whilom,  were  brethren  two 
Of  which  that  one  was  called  Danao, 
That  many  a  son  hath  of  his  body  wonne, 
As  such  false  lovers  ofte  eonnc. 

Einong  his  sonnes  all  there  was  one. 
That  aldermost  he  loved  of  everyohone, 
And  whan  this  child  was  borne,  this  Danao 
Shope  him  a  name,  and  called  him  Lino, 
That  other  brother  called  was  Egiste, 
That  was  of  love  as  false  as  ever  him  liste, 
And  many  a  daughter  gate  he  in  his  life, 
Of  which  he  gate  upon  his  right  wife, 
A  doughter  dere,  and  did  her  for  to  call, 
Hyi)ermestra,  yonzest  of  hem  all. 
The  which  child  or  her  nativite. 
To  all  good  thcwes  borne  was  she. 
As  lik^  to  the  goddes  or  she  was  bome^ 
That  of  the  shefe  she  should  be  the  come. 
The  werdes  that  wc  plepen  destine. 
Hath  shapcn  her,  that  she  must  nccdes  bo 
Fitous,  sad,  wise,  true  as  stele. 
And  to  this  woman  it  accordcth  wele. 
For  though  that  Venus  yave  her  great  benute. 
With  Jupiter  compowned  so  was  she. 
That  conscience,  trouth,  and  drede  of  shame. 
And  of  her  wifehode  for  to  kepe  her  name. 
This  thought  her  was  felicite  as  here. 
And  reed  Mars,  was  that  time  of  the  yere 
So  feble,  that  his  malice  is  him  raft. 
Repressed  hath  Venus  his  cruell  craft. 
And  what  with  Venus,  and  other  oppression 
Of  houses,  Mars  his  veniine  is  adon. 
That  Hypcrmestre  dare  not  handle  a  knife, 
In  malice,  though  she  should  leee  her  life  ; 
But  nathelesse,  as  Heaven  gan  tho  tame. 
Two  bad  aspectes  hath  she  of  Satume, 
That  made  her  to  die  in  prison. 
And  1  shall  after  make  mencion. 
Of  Danao  and  Egistes  also. 
And  though  so  be  that  they  were  brethren  two. 
For  thilke  tjrme  n'as  spar^  no  I'sage, 
H  liked  hem  «o  maken  mariaica 


Betwixt  Hypermeetre,  and  him  Lino^ 

And  casten  soch  a  day  it  shall  be  so. 

And  full  accorded  was  it  utterly. 

The  aray  is  wrought,  the  time  is  fast  by, 

Ajid  thus  Lino  hath  of  his  fathers  brother. 

The  douffhter  wedded,  and  ech  of  hom  hath  other 

The  torches  brennen,  and  the  lamps  bright, 

The  sacrifice  been  full  ready  dieht, 

Th'ensence  out  of  the  flre  rekeui  soote. 

The  floure,  the  leefe,  is  rent  up  by  the  roote. 

To  maken  garlandes  and  crounes  hie, 

Full  is  the  place  of  sound  of  minstralcie. 

Of  songes  amourous  of  mariage. 

As  thilke  tyme  was  the  plain  usage. 

And  this  was  in  the  paleis  of  Egbte^ 

That  in  his  lious  was  lord,  right  as  him  liste :  i 

And  thus  that  day  they  dnven  to  an  end, 

Tlie  frendes  taken  leve,  and  home  they  wend, 

The  night  is  come,  tlie  bride  shall  go  to  bed, 

J^iste  to  his  chamber  fast  him  spcMJ, 

And  prively  let  his  doughter  call. 

Whan  that  the  house  voided  was  of  hem  all. 

He  looked  on  his  doughter  witli  glad  chere, 

And  to  her  spake,  as  ye  shall  after  here. 

<*  My  right  doughter,  tresour  of  mine  herto, 
Sens  first  that  day  that  shapen  was  my  shert. 
Or  by  the  fatall  suster  had  my  dome. 
So  nie  mine  herte  never  thing  ne  come, 
As  thou,  Hypermestre,  doughter  dere. 
Take  hede  what  thy  father  saytli  thee  here. 
And  werke  after  thy  wiser  ever  mo. 
For  alderfirst  doughter  I  love  thee  so. 
That  all  the  world  to  me  n*is  halfe  so  lefe^ 
Ne  n'olde  rede  thee  to  thy  mischefe. 
For  all  the  good  under  tho  cold  Mone, 
And  what  I  mesne,  it  shall  be  said  right  sone. 
With  protestacion  as  sain  these  wise, 
That  but  thou  doe  as  I  shall  thee  devise. 
Thou  shalt  be  ded,  by  him  that  all  lutth  >%rougli^ 
At  short  wordes,  thou  ne  scapest  nought 
Out  of  my  paleis,  or  that  thou  be  deed. 
But  thou  consent,  and  werke  after  my  ree<1. 
Take  this  to  the  fearfull  conclusioun." 
This  Hypermestre  cast  her  eyen  doun. 
And  quoke  as  doth  the  leefe  of  ashe  grenc. 
Deed  wext  her  hew,  and  like  ashen  to  sent*, 
Aud  sayd :  **  Lord  and  father,  all  vour  will. 
After  my  might,  God  wote,  I  will  fulfill, 
So  it  be  to  me  no  confusion." 

**  I  n'ill,"  quod  he,  •*  have  none  excepcion," 
And  out  he  caught  a  knife,  as  rasour  kone, 
**  Hide  this,"  quod  he,  **  that  it  be  not  yscne. 
And  whan  thine  husbond  is  to  bed  go. 
While  that  he  slepeth,  cut  his  throte  atwo. 
For  in  my  dreme  it  is  warned  me. 
How  that  my  nevewe  shall  my  bane  be, 
But  which  I  n'ot,  wherfore  I  well  bo  siker. 
If  thou  say  nay,  we  two  slmll  have  a  biker. 
As  I  have  said,  by  him  that  I  luive  sworn.** 
This  Hipermestre  hath  nigh  her  wit  forlorn. 
And  for  to  passen  harmelesso  out  of  that  )'Iacr, 
She  graunted  him,  there  was  none  other  grace  : 
And  withall  a  costrell  taketh  he  tho^ 
And  sayd,  <*  Hereof  a  draught  or  two, 
Yeve  him  drinke,  whan  he  goeth  to  n^st, 
And  he  shal  slope  as  kmg  as  ever  thee  lest. 
The  narcotikes  and  apies  bean  so  strong. 
And  go  thy  way,  lest  that  hUn  tliinke  t<»  long.** 
Out  oometh  the  bride,  and  with  full  sobn*  cnara^ 
Ab  IS  of  maidens  oft  the  raaiMra^ 
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To  chamber  brought  with  revel  and  with  aong. 
And  shortly,  teste  th»  tale  be  to  long. 
This  Lino  and  she  beth  broaght  to  bed, 
And  erery  wight  out  at  the  doorc  him  sped. 
The  night  is  wasted,  and  he  fell  aslepe. 
Full  tenderly  beginnetli  she  to  weepe. 
She  rist  her  up,  and  dredfully  she  quaketh. 
As  doth  the  braunch  that  Zephirus  shaketh. 
And  husht  were  all  in  Argone  that  cite^ 
As  cold  as  any  frost  now  wexeth  shee^ 
For  pite  by  the  herte  strained  her  so. 
And  drede  of  death  doth  her  so  raoche  wo^ 
Tliat  tlirise  doune  she  fill,  in  suche  a  were, 
She  rist©  her  up,  and  stakereth  here  and  there, 
And  on  her  handes  fast  looketh  she, 
**  Alas,  shall  mine  hands  bloudie  be  i 
I  am  a  maide,  and  as  by  my  nature. 
And  by  my  sembhmnt,  and  by  my  vesture. 
Mine  hands  been  not  shapen  for  a  knife. 
As  for  to  reve  no  man  fro  his  life. 
What  derill  have  I  with  the  knife  to  do ! 
And  shall  I  have  my  throte  corve  a  two  I 
Than  shall  I  blede,  aks,  and  be  sliende. 
And  nedes  this  thine  mote  have  an  ende. 
Or  be  or  I  mote  nedes  lose  our  life. 
Now  certea,"  quod  she,  "  sens  I  am  his  wue^ 


And  hath  my  faith,  yet  is  bette  for  me 
For  to  be  dedde  in  wifely  honeste. 
Than  be  a  traitour  living  in  my  shame. 
Be  as  be  may,  for  earnest  or  for  game. 
He  sluUl  awake,  and  rise  and  go  his  way 
Out  at  this  gutter  er  that  it  be  day:" 
And  wept  full  tenderly  upon  his  &cc. 
And  in  her  armes  gan  him  to  embrace. 
And  him  die  joggeth,  and  awaketh  sofl^ 
And  at  the  wmdow  lepe  he  fro  the  lofl. 
Whan  she  hath  warned  him,  and  done  him 
This  Lino  swift  was  and  light  of  foote. 
And  from  her  ran  a  full  good  paas. 
This  sely  woman  is  so  wMike,  alan^ 
And  helplesse,  so  that  er  she  ferre  went. 
Her  cmell  father  did  her  for  to  bent. 
Alas,  Lino  I  why  art  thou  so  unkind  t 
Why  ne  hast  thou  remembred  in  thy  mind. 
And  taken  her,  and  led  her  forth  with  thee  f 
For  whan  ahe  saw  that  gone  away  was  bee. 
And  that  she  might  not  so  &8t  go, 
Ne  folowen  him,  she  sate  doune  right  tho, 
Untill  she  was  caught,  and  fettred  in  priaoo ; 
This  tale  is  sayd  for  this  oonelusion. 
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Oladetii  ye  lovers  m  the  morowe  graie, 

Lo,  Venus  risen  among  yon  rowes  rede. 

And  floures  freshe  honour  ye  tliis  daic, 

For  whan  the  Sun  uprist  than  wold  they  sprede. 

But  ye  lovers  that  lie  in  any  drede, 

Flieth,  least  wicked  tongues  you  aspie, 

Lo,  yonde  the  Sun,  the  candell  of  jelousie. 

With  tears  blew,  and  with  a  wounded  herte 
Taketh  your  leve,  and,  with  saint  John  tu  borow, 
Apeseth  somewhat  of  your  paiiies  smert, 
Time  cometh  eft,  that  cessen  shall  your  sorrow. 
The  glad  night  is  worth  an  heavy  morow, 
Saint  Valentine,  a  foule  tlms  heard  I  sing. 
Upon  thy  day,  or  Sunne  gan  up  spring. 

Yet  sang  this  foule,  "  I  rede  you  all  awake, 
And  ye  that  have  not  chosen,  in  humble  wise, 
Without  repenting,  cheseth  your  make. 
Yet  at  the  least,  renoveleth  your  service  : 
And  ye  that  have  full  chosen,  as  I  devise, 
Confermeth  it  perpetually  to  dure. 
And  paciently  taketh  your  aventure." 

And  for  the  worship  of  this  high  feast. 

Yet  woU  I  in  my  bii*des  wise  sing. 

The  sentence  of  the  compkint  at  the  least. 

That  wufull  Mars  made  at  the  departing 

Fix)  fresh  Venus  in  a  morowning. 

Whan  Phebus  with  his  firie  torches  rede, 

Rausaked  hath  every  lorcr  in  bis  drede. 


Whilome,  the  three  Heavens  lorde  above. 
As  wU  by  hcavenlich  revolucion. 
As  by  Jesert,  hath  wonne  Venus  his  luve. 
And  she  hath  take  him  in  subjection. 
And  as  a  maistresse  taught  him  his  lesson, 
Commaunding  him  never  in  her  service. 
He  were  so  bold  no  lover  to  dispise. 

For  she  forbade  him  jealousie  at  all. 

And  cruelty,  and  boste,  and  tyranny. 

She  made  him  at  her  lust  so  humble  and  tall. 

That  when  she  dained  to  cast  on  him  her  eye^ 

He  tooke  in  patience  to  live  or  die. 

And  thus  she  bridleth  him  in  her  maner. 

With  nothing  but  with  scorning  of  her  diereu 

Who  reij^neth  now  in  blisse  but  Venus, 
That  hath  this  worthy  knight  in  governance  t 
Who  singeth  now  but  Mars,  that  serveth  thus 
The  faire  Venus,  causer  of  pleaaaunce  ! 
He  bint  him  to  per|)etuel  obe}*iaiunce. 
And  she  binte  her  to  love  him  for  ever, 
But  so  be  that  his  trespace  it  discever. 

Thus  he  they  knit,  and  reignen  as  in  Hevcn, 

By  loking  most,  as  it  fell  on  a  tide. 

That  by  hir  both  assent  was  set  a  steven 

That  Mars  shall  enter,  as  fast  as  he  may  g7ide| 

In  to  her  next  palais  to  abide^ 

Walking  his  course  till  she  had  him  ytako. 

And  he  prayed  her  to  hast  her  for  his  sake. 
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Than  said  he  thua,  **  Mine  hertes  Udy  sweete. 
Ye  know  well  my  mischief  in  that  plaee. 
For  sikerly,  till  that  I  with  you  roeete, 
My  life  stant  there  in  aventure  and  graee, 
But  whan  I  see  the  beaute  of  your  face^ 
There  is  no  drede  of  death  may  do  me  smert, 
For  all  your  luste  is  ease  to  mine  herte." 

She  hath  so  great  compassion  of  her  knight. 
That  dwelleth  in  solitude  till  she  come. 
For  it  stode  so,  that  ilke  time,  no  wight 
Counsailed  him,  ne  said  to  him  welcome, 
Ttukt  nigh  her  wit  for  sorow  was  overcome, 
Wherefore,  she  spedded  as  fast  in  her  way, 
Almost  in  one  day  as  he  did  in  tway. 

The  great  joy  tliat  was  betwix  hem  two. 
Whan  they  be  mette,  there  may  no  tong  tel. 
There  is  no  more  but  unto  bedde  they  go, 
And  thus  in  j<^  and  blisse  I  let  hem  dwell, 
This  worthy  Alars,  that  is  of  knighthood  well, 
The  floure  of  fairnesse  happeth  in  hb  armi^ 
And  Venus  kisseth  Mars,  the  god  of  arms. 

Sojourned  hath  this  Mars,  of  which  I  rede. 

In  chambre  amidde  the  palais  prively, 

A  certaine  time,  till  him  fell  a  drede 

Through  Phebus,  that  was  common  hastely. 

Within  tlie  palais  yates  sturdely. 

With  torch  in  bond,  of  which  the  stremes  bright 

On  Venus  chambre  knockeden  ful  light. 

The  chambre  there  as  lay  this  fresh  quoeiip, 

Depainted  was  with  white  boles  grete, 

And  by  the  light  she  knew  that  shon  so  slieno, 

That  Phebus  cam  to  bren  hem  with  his  lu*tc  ; 

This  sely  Venus,  ny  dreint  in  teares  wete, 

Enbraseth  Mars,  and  said,  *■  Alas,  I  die. 

The  torch  is  come  that  al  this  world  wol  wrie." 

I'd  sterte  Mars,  him  list  not  to  slecpe. 
Whan  he  his  lady  herde  so  complaine. 
But  for  his  nature  was  not  for  to  weepe, 
Instede  of  teares,  from  his  eyen  twaine 
The  firy  sparcles  sprongen  out  for  paine. 
And  hente  his  hauberke  that  lay  him  besiile^ 
Flie  wold  he  nought,  ne  might  himself  hide. 

He  throweth  on  his  helme  of  huge  weight. 
And  girt  him  with  hb  swerde,  and  in  his  honde 
His  mighty  speare^  as  he  was  wont  to  feiglit, 
He  shaketli  so,  that  it  almost  to  wonde. 
Full  bevy  was  he  to  walken  over  londe. 
He  may  not  hold  with  Venus  company. 
But  bad  her  flie  least  Phebus  her  espy. 

O  woful  Mars,  alas  !  what  maist  thou  sain. 

That  iu  the  palais  of  thy  disturbaunoe 

Art  left  behind  in  peril  to  be  slain  t 

And  yet  there  to  is  double  thy  penaunee, 

For  she  that  hath  thine  herte  in  goremanoe^ 

Is  passed  halfe  the  stremes  of  thine  eyen. 

That  thou  nere  swift,  wel  maist  thou  wepe  and  cricn. 

Now  flietli  Venus  in  to  Cidinius  tour. 
With  void  corse,  for  fear  of  Phebus  light, 
Alas,  and  there  hath  she  no  socour. 
For  she  ne  found  ne  sey  no  maner  wight. 
And  eke  as  there  she  had  but  littel  might, 
Wherefore  her  selven  for  to  hide  and  nr^ 
Witiiin  the  gate  she  fledde  in  to  a  care. 


Darke  was  this  care,  and  smoking  as  tlie  hell, 
Nat  but  two  paas  within  the  yate  it  stood  ; 
A  naturel  day  in  darke  I  let  her  dwell ; 
Now  wol  I  speake  of  Mars,  furious  and  wood, 
For  sorow  he  wold  have  seeno  his  herte  bloo<1, 
Sith  that  he  might  have  done  her  no  company, 
He  no  rought  not  a  mite  for  to  die. 

So  feble  he  wext  for  bete,  and  for  his  wo, 
Tiuit  nigh  he  swelt,  he  might  unneth  endure,  ' 
He  passeth  but  a  sterre  in  dales  two. 
But  nevertheles,  for  al  his  bevy  armure. 
He  foloweth  her  that  is  his  lives  cure, 
For  whose  departing  he  tooke  greater  ire, 
Than  for  his  brenning  in  the  fire. 

After  he  walketh  softly  a  paas. 
Complaining  that  it  pitie  was  to  here. 
He  saide,  "  O  lady  bright,  Venus,  alas. 
That  ever  so  wide  a  eompas  is  my  sphere^ 
Alas,  whan  shall  I  mete  you  herte  dere  I 
This  twelve  dayes  of  April  I  endure, 
I  Through  jelous  Phebus  this  misaventure." 

,  Now  God  helpe  sely  Venus  alone. 
But,  as  God  wold,  it  happed  for  to  be, 

I  That  while  the  weping  Venus  made  her  mone, 

I  Ciclinius,  riding  in  his  chivachee, 

I  Fro  Venus  Valanus  might  this  palais  see. 
And  Venus  he  salveth,  and  maketh  chere. 
And  her  reoeiveth  as  his  frende  full  dere. 

Mars  dwelleth  forth  in  his  adversite, 

Complaining  ever  in  her  departing. 

And  what  his  complaint  was  rcmembreth  me. 

And  therefore  in  this  lusty  morowning. 

As  I  best  can,  I  well  it  same  and  sing. 

And  after  that  I  woll  my  leave  take. 

And  God  yeve  erery  wight  joy  of  his  make. 

Cl^e  CampUint  of  fiUxi. 

The  order  of  complaint  requireth  skilfully. 

That  if  a  wisht  shal  plaine  pitously. 

There  mote  oe  cause  wherfore  that  he  him  plain^ 

Or  men  may  deme  he  plaineth  folily. 

And  causeles  :  alas,  that  do  not  I. 

Wherfore  the  ground  and  cause  of  al  my  pain. 

So  as  mv  troubled  witte  may  it  attain, 

I  wol  reherse,  not  for  to  have  redresse. 

But  to  declare  my  ground  of  hevinc 


The  first  time,  alas,  that  I  was  wronght. 
And  for  certain  effects  hider  brough^ 
By  him  that  lorded  each  intelligence, 
I  yave  my  trew  service  and  my  thought. 
For  evermo,  how  dere  I  have  it  bought. 
To  her  that  is  of  so  great  excellence. 
That  what  wight  that  sheweth  first  her  offence. 
Whan  she  is  wroth  and  taketh  of  him  no  cure, 
He  may  not  long  in  joy  of  love  endurew 

This  is  no  faincd  mater  that  I  tell. 

My  lady  is  the  very  sours  and  well 

Of  beaute,  luste,  fredome,  and  gentilnesse^ 

Of  rich  aiTay,  how  dere  men  it  sell. 

Of  all  disport  in  which  men  frendly  dwell. 

Of  love  and  play,  and  of  beniene  humblesMV 

Of  sowne  of  instruments  of  aTsweetneste, 

And  thereto  so  well  fortuned  and  thewed. 

Thai  through  the  world  her  goodnes  Is  showed 


What  wonder  Is  than  though  that  I  be  set 
Mjr  senriee  on  Boch  one  that  may  me  knet 
To  wele  or  wo,  sith  it  lithe  in  her  might, 
Therfore  mine  herte  for  ever  I  to  her  hette, 
No  trewly,  for  my  death  shall  I  not  lette 
To  ben  her  trewest  servaunt  and  her  knight, 
I  flatter  not,  that  may  wete  every  wight. 
For  this  day  in  her  service  shall  I  dye. 
But  grace  be,  I  see  her  never  with  eye. 

To  whom  shall  I  plaiue  of  my  dbtresse. 

Who  may  me  help,  who  may  my  lieart  redresso  ! 

Shall  I  complaine  unto  my  lady  free  ! 

Nay,  certes,  for  she  hath  such  heaviness^. 

For  feare  and  eke  for  wo,  that,  as  I  gesM.*, 

In  littel  time  it  would  her  bane  bee. 

But  were  she  safe,  it  were  no  force  of  nice, 

Alai^  that  ever  lovers  mote  endure 

For  knre,  so  many  perilous  aventura. 

For  though  so  be  that  lovers  be  as  trewe. 

As  any  metal  that  is  forged  newe. 

In  many  a  case  him  tideth  oft  sorowe  ; 

Somtime  hir  ladies  woll  nat  on  hem  rewe  ; 

Soratime,  if  that  ielousie  it  knewe. 

They  might  lightly  lay  hir  heed  to  borowe ; 

Somtime  envious  folke  with  tongca  horowe, 

Depraven  hem  ;  alas  1  whom  may  they  please  t 

But  he  be  false,  no  lover  hath  his  ease. 

But  what  availeth  such  a  long  sermoun 

Of  aventures  of  love  up  and  doun  t 

I  wol  retourne  and  speaken  of  my  paiue  ; 

The  point  is  this,  of  my  distrudtion. 

My  right  lady,  my  salvncioun. 

Is  in  affi-ay,  aud  not  to  whom  to  plaine  ; 

O  herte  swete,  0  lady  soveruine. 

For  your  disease  I  ought  wcl  swoun  and  swolty 

Though  I  none  other  harme  nc  drede  felt. 

To  what  fine  made  the  God  that  sit  so  hie, 
Beneth  him  love  [or]  other  conipanie, 
Aud  straineth  folke  to  love  mauger  hir  heed  ? 
And  than  hir  joy,  for  aught  I  can  espic, 
Nu  lastetli  not  the  twiiickling  of  an  eye. 
And  Fonie  have  never  joy  till  they  be  deed  : 
What  nieaneth  this  !  what  is  this  miKtiheed  ! 
Wherto  constraincth  he  his  folke  so  fust. 
Thing  to  desire,  but  it  should  hist  ] 

And  though  he  made  a  lover  love  a  thing, 
And  maketh  it  seem  stedfast  and  during, 
Yet  putteth  he  in  it  soch  misa venture. 
That  rest  n'is  there  in  his  yeving. 
And  that  is  wonder,  that  so  just  a  king 
Doth  such  hardnesse  to  his  creature ; 
Thus,  whether  love  break  or  els  dure, 
Algatcs  he  that  hath  with  love  to  doou. 
Hath  ofter  wo  than  chaunged  is  the  Moon. 

It  seemeth  he  hath  to  lovers  enmite, 
And,  like  a'  fisher,  as  men  may  all  day  se, 
Baited  his  angle  hoke  with  some  plensaiice. 
Til  many  a  fisli  is  wood,  till  that  he  be 
Ceased  therwith,  and  than  at  erst  hath  he 
!     All  his  desire,  and  therwith  all  mischaunce, 
And  though  the  line  breke  he  hath  penauuco, 
For  with  that  hoke  he  wounded  is  so  sorc^ 
ThMi  be  hia  wages  hath  for  evermore. 


The  broche  of  Thebes  was  of  soch  kindo. 
So  full  of  rabies  and  of  stones  of  Inde, 
That  every  wight  that  set  on  it  an  eye. 
He  wende,  anone^  to  worth  out  of  his  mind. 
So  sore  the  beaute  wold  his  lierte  bind. 
Till  he  it  had,  him  thought  be  must  die. 
And  whan  that  it  was  his,  than  should  he  drie 
Soch  wo  for  drede,  aye  while  that  he  it  had. 
That  welnigh  for  the  feare  he  should  £bej  mad 

And  whan  it  was  fro  his  poesessiciii. 
Than  had  he  double  wo  and  passuun, 
Tliat  he  so  faire  a  Jewell  hatli  forgo. 
But  yet  this  broche^  as  in  conclusioD, 
Was  not  the  cause  of  his  coDfusaon, 
But  he  that  wrought  it  enfortuned  it  so. 
That  every  wight  that  had  It  shold  have  wo^ 
And  therfore  in  the  woreher  was  the  viee. 
And  in  the  coveitour  that  was  so  nice. 

So  fai-eth  it  by  lovers,  and  by  me. 
For  though  my  lady  have  s«>  great  beaute. 
That  I  was  mad  till  I  had  gettc  lier  grtoo, 
She  was  not  cause  of  mine  adversite. 
But  he  that  wrought  her,  as  mote  I  tlie. 
That  put  soch  a  beaute  in  lier  face. 
That  made  me  ooveiten  and  purchase 
Mine  owne  death,  him  wite  1,  tliat  I  die. 
And  mine  unwit  that  ever  I  clambc  so  hie. 

But  to  you,  hardy  knightes  of  renouue, 
Sith  that  ye  be  of  my  devisioune, 
Albe  I  not  worthy  to  so  great  a  nanoe. 
Yet  saine  these  clerkes  I  am  your  patrouse^ 
Therfore  ye  ought  have  some  compassion 
Of  my  disease,  and  take  it  nat  a  game. 
The  proudest  of  you  may  be  made  ful  tame, 
Wherfore  I  pray  you,  of  your  gentilesee, 
That  ye  compUine  for  mine  heaviiiesse. 

And  ye,  my  ladies,  that  be  true  and  stable, 
By  way  of  kind  ye  ought  to  ben  able 
To  have  pite  of  folke  that  been  in  paine. 
Now  have  ye  cause  to  cloth  you  in  sable, 
Sith  that  your  empresse,  the  honorable. 
Is  desolate,  wel  ought  you  to  plaine. 
Now  8hould  your  holy  teares  fall  and  rainc ; 
Alas,  your  honour  and  your  emprise. 
Nigh  dead  for  drede,  ne  can  her  not  chevise. 

G>mplaiiietli  eke  ye  lovera,  all  in  fere. 
For  her  that  with  unfaiiied  humble  chere. 
Was  ever  redy  to  do  you  socour, 
Complaineth  her  tliat  ever  hath  be  you  dcre, 
Complaineth  beaute,  freedome,  and  manen.*, 
Com])laAeth  her  that  ciideth  your  labour, 
Complaineth  thiike  ensample  of  al  honour. 
That  never  did  but  gentilnesse, 
Kitheth  therfore  in  her  some  kindnesse. 

iHl^e  Complatiit  af  Wtnui. 

There  n*is  so  high  comfort  to  my  pleasanoc. 
Whan  that  I  am  in  any  lieavinefise. 
As  to  have  leiser  of  remeinbraunce. 
Upon  the  manhood  and  the  worthinesac. 
Upon  the  ti'outh,  and  on  the  stedfastnetme). 
Of  him  whose  J  am  all,  while  I  may  dure. 
There  ought  to  blame  me  no  creature^ 
For  every  wight  praiseth  his  gentiilene. 
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In  him  is  bounte,  wiadoxne,  and  goTemaoncey 
Wei  more  than  any  mans  witte  can  geaee, 
For  grace  hath  wolde  so  ferforth  hun  airanoe, 
That  of  knighthood  he  his  parfite  richeeee^ 
Honour  honoureth  him  for  nis  noblesse, 
Thereto  so  well  hath  fonrmed  him  nature. 
That  I  am  his  for  ever  I  him  ensure, 
For  erery  wight  praiseth  hif>  gentilli 


And  nat  withstanding  aU  his  suffisaunce^ 
His  gentil  herte  is  of  so  great  humblesse 
To  me  in  word,  in  werke,  and  in  countenance, 
And  me  to  serve  Is  all  hb  besinesse. 
That  I  am  sette  in  very  sikemesse  ; 
Thus  ought  I  blisse  well  mine  aventottr, 
Sith  that  him  list  me  serven  and  honour. 
For  every  wight  praiseth  his  gentillessc. 

Now  ecrtaa,  Love^  it  is  right  covenable 
That  men  fhl  dere  abie  thy  noUe  things. 
As  wake  a  bedde,  and  ftsten  at  the  table, 
Weping  to  laugh,  and  sing  in  complainings, 
And  downe  to  cast  visage  and  lockings. 
Often  to  chaunge  visage  and  countenaunce. 
Play  in  sleeping,  and  dremen  at  the  daunce, 
All  the  revers  of  any  glad  feeling. 

Jelonsie  he  hanged  by  a  cable, 
She  wold  al  know  throuch  her  espying, 
There  doth  no  wight  notning  so  reasonable. 
That  al  n'is  harme  in  her  imagining, 
Thus  dere  about  is  Love  in  yeviug, 
Which  oft  he  yeveth  without  ordinaunce. 
As  sorow  ynough,  and  little  of  pleasaunce, 
All  the  revers  of  any  gUd  feling. 

A  little  time  hi^eft  b  agreable, 
But  full  accombrous  is  the  using, 
Forsubtel  Jebusie,  the  deoeivable, 
Full  often  time  causeth  distourbing. 
Thus  ben  we  ever  in  drede  and  suffring, 
In  no  oertaine,  we  langubhen  in  penaunee, 


And  have  well  oft  many  au  hard  mischance. 
All  the  revers  of  any  gUd  feling. 

But  ccrtes.  Love,  I  say  not  in  soch  wise. 
That  for  to  sci^  out  of  ^our  lace  I  men^ 
For  I  so  long  have  been  in  your  service, 
Tliat  for  to  lete,  of  will,  I  never  assent. 
No  force,  though  Jelousie  me  tourmenty 
SoflBseth  me  to  see  him  whan  I  may. 
And  therefore,  certes,  to  my  ending  day. 
To  love  him  best  shall  me  never  repent. 

And  certes.  Love,  whan  I  me  well  advise. 

Of  any  estate  that  man  may  represent, 

Than  have  ye  made  me,  through  your  franchise, 

Thefe  the  best  that  ever  in  earth  went ; 

Now  love  well  herte,  and  look  thou  never  stent, 

And  let  the  jealous  put  it  in  assay. 

That  for  no  paine  woU  I  not  say  nay. 

To  love  him  best  shall  I  never  repent. 

Harte,  to  thee  it  ought  ynoogh  suiBee, 
That  Love  so  high  a  grace  to  you  sent. 
To  chose  the  worthies  in  all  wise. 
And  most  aereable  unto  mine  entent. 
Seek  no  feruer,  neither  way  ne  went, 
Sith  ye  have  suiBsannce  unto  my  pay ; 
Thus  wol  I  end  this  complaining  or  this  lay, 
To  love  him  best  shall  I  never  repents 

LKNVOT. 

Princes,  receiveth  this  complaining  in  greci 

Unto  your  excellent  benigmte, 

Direct  after  my  litel  suiBsaunce, 

For  elde,  that  in  my  npirite  duUeth  mee, 

Hath  of  enditing  all  the  subtclte 

Welnigh  berafte  out  of  my  remembraunce : 

And  eke  to  me  it  is  a  great  penaunee, 

Sith  rime  in  English  hath  soch  scardte. 

To  folow,  word  by  word,  the  euriosito 

Of  Graunson,  flour  of  hem  that  nsakc  in  Fn  cnos 
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Thb  god  of  love,  and  benedieite, 
How  mighty  and  how  great  a  lord  is  he  ! 
For  he  can  make  of  low  hertes  hie," 
And  of  high  low,  and  like  for  to  die. 
And  hard  nertes  he  can  maken  free. 

He  can  make  within  a  little  stonnd. 
Of  sieke  folke  hole,  fresh,  and  sound. 
And  of  hole  he  can  make  seke. 
He  can  bind  and  nnbinden  eke. 
That  be  woU  have  bonnden  or  unbound. 


To  tell  his  might  my  wit  may  not  suffice. 
For  ho  can  make  of  wise  folke  full  nice, 
For  he  may  do  all  that  he  woU  devise. 
And  lither  folke  to  destroyen  vice. 
And  proud  hertes  he  can  make  a^rise. 

Shortly,  ail  that  ever  he  well  he  may. 
Against  him  dare  no  wight  say  nay. 
For  he  can  glad  and  greve  whom  him  liketh^ 
And  who  that  be  woUhs  feugheth  or  siketti. 
And  most  his  might  ho  shedeth  ever  in  Ma^ 
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Fur  everj  true  gentlo  heiie  free, 
That  with  him  is  or  thinketh  for  to  be, 
Againe  May  now  shall  have  some  stering 
Or  to  joy  or  eb  to  some  mourning, 
lu  no  season  so  much,  as  thinketh  rac. 

For  whan  they  may  here  the  birds  sinjr. 
And  see  the  floures  and  the  leaves  spring. 
That  bringeth  into  hir  remembraunoo 
A  manner  ease,  medled  with  grevaunee. 
And  lustie  thoughts  ftill  of  great  longing. 

And  of  that  longing  eommeth  bevinesse, 
And  thereof  groweth  of  great  sicknesse, 
And  for  lackc  of  that  that  they  desire, 
And  thus  in  May  ben  hertes  set  on  fire. 
So  tliat  they  brennen  forth  in  great  distreese. 

I  speake  this  of  feeling  truly 

If  I  be  old  and  unlusty, 

Yet  I  have  felt  of  the  sicknesse  through  May^ 

Both  bote  and  cold,  and  accesse  every  day^ 

How  sore  ywis  there  wote  no  wight  but  I. 

I  am  so  shaken  with  the  /evers  white, 

Of  all  this  May  steepe  I  but  a  litsb 

And  also  it  is  not  like  to  me 

That  any  herte  should  sleepy  he 

In  whom  that  Love  his  firy  dart  woll  smite. 

But  as  I  lay  this  other  night  waking, 
I  thought  how  lovera  had  a  tokening. 
And  among  hem  it  was  a  commune  tale 
That  it  were  good  to  here  the  nightingale 
Rather  tlian  the  lend  cuckow  sing. 

And  than  I  thought,  anon,  as  it  was  day, 
I  would  go  some  where  to  assay 
If  that  I  might  a  nightingale  here, 
For  yet  had  I  none  heard  of  all  that  yere, 
And  it  was  tho  the  third  night  of  May. 

And  anonc,  as  I  the  day  aspide, 

No  Icnger  would  I  in  my  bed  abide, 

But  unto  a  wood  that  was  fast  by, 

I  went  forth  alone  boldely, 

And  held  the  way  downe  by  a  brooke  side^ 

Till  I  came  to  a  laund  of  white  and  green. 

So  faire  one  had  I  never  in  been, 

The  ground  was  green,  ypoudred  with  daisie, 

The  floures  and  the  greves  like  hie, 

All  greene  and  white,  was  nothing  els  secne. 

There  sate  I  downe  among  the  faire  flours, 
And  saw  the  birds  trip  out  of  hir  hours. 
There  as  they  rested  hem  all  the  night, 
They  were  so  joyfuU  of  the  dayes  light. 
They  began  of  May  for  to  done  honours. 

They  coud  that  service  all  by  rote. 
There  was  many  a  lovely  note, 
Some  song  loud,  as  they  had  plained. 
And  some  in  other  manner  voice  yfaiued, 
And  some  all  out  with  the  fuU  throte. 

They  proyned  hem  and  made  hem  right  gay, 
And  dauncedeu  and  lepten  on  the  spray, 
And  evennoi'e  two  and  two  in  fere, 
Right  so  as  they  had  chosen  hem  to  yere 
In  Ft'verere  upon  saint  Valentines  djyr. 


And  the  river  that  I  sate  upoa. 
It  made  such  a  noise  as  it  ron, 
Aocordaont  with  the  birdes  armony. 
Me  thought  it  was  the  best  melody 
That  might  ben  yheard  of  any  mon. 

And  for  delite,  I  wote  never  how, 

I  fell  in  such  a  slomber  and  a  swow, 

Nat  all  asleepe,  ne  fully  wakings 

And  in  that  swow,  me  thought,  I  liearde  sing 

The  sorry  bird,  the  lend  cuckow. 

And  tluit  was  on  a  tree  right  fisst  by. 

But  who  was  than  evill  apaid  but  I ! 

**  Now  God,"  quod  I,  "  that  died  on  the  crots, 

Yeve  sorrow  on  thee,  and  on  thy  lend  voia, 

Full  little  joy  have  I  now  of  thy  cry.'" 


ft 


And  as  I  with  the  cuckow  thus  gan  chide, 

I  heard  in  the  next  bush  beside 

A  nightingale  so  lustely  sing 

That  with  her  dere  voice  she  made  ring 

Thrpugh  all  the  greene  wood  wide. 

"  Ah,  good  nightingale,''  quod  I  then, 
*  A  little  hast  thou  ben  too  lone  hen. 
For  here  hath  ben  the  lend  cudcow, 
And  songen  songs  rather  than  hast  thoo, 
I  pray  to  Grod  evill  fire  ber  bren." 

But  now  I  woll  you  tell  a  wonder  thing. 
As  long  as  I  lay  in  that  swouning. 
Me  thought  I  wist  what  the  birds  naont. 
And  what  they  said,  and  what  was  hir  entent. 
And  of  hir  speech  I  had  good  knowing. 

There  heard  I  the  nightingale  say, 
'*  Now  good  cuckow,  go  somewhere  away. 
And  let  us  that  can  singen  dwellen  here. 
For  every  wight  escheweth  thee  to  here. 
Thy  songs  be  so  elenge,  in  good  f:  y." 

**  What,'*  quod  she,  '<  what  may  tliee  aylen  now  1 
It  thinketh  me,  1  sing  as  well  as  thou,  * 
For  my  song  is  both  true  and  plaine. 
And  though  1  cannot  crakell  so  in  vaiue. 
As  thou  dost  in  thy  throte,  I  wot  never  hctr. 

''And  every  wight  may  understande  mee, 
But,  nightingale,  so  may  they  not  done  thee. 
For  thou  host  many  a  nice  queint  cry, 
I  have  thee  heard  saine,"*ocy,  ocy. 
How  might  I  know  what  that  should  bo  !  " 

**  Ah  foole,"  quod  she,  "  west  tbou  not  what  it  ii| 

Whan  that  I  say,  ocy,  ocy  I  ywis. 

Than  meane  I  that  I  would  wonder  faine. 

That  all  they  were  shamefully  yslaine. 

That  meanen  ought  againe  love  amis. 

"  And  also  I  would  tliat  all  tho  were  dede 
That  thinke  not  in  love  hir  life  to  lede. 
For  who  so  that  wol  not  the  god  of  love  serve, 
■  I  dare  well  say  he  is  worthy  to  sterve. 
And  for  that  skill,  ocy,  ocy,  I  grede." 

"  Eye,*'  quod  the  cuckow,  « this  is  a  queint  law, 

That  every  wight  shall  love  or  be  to  draw. 

But  I  forsake  all  such  companie, 

For  mine  entent  is  not  for  to  die, 

Ne  never  while  I  live  v«i  Loves  yoke  to  draw ; 
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"  For  lovers  beu  the  folke  that  ben  on  live 
That  most  disease  have,  and  most  nnthrire, 
And  most  endure  sorrow,  wo,  and  care, 
And  least  feelen  of  welfare, 
What  needeth  it  ayenst  tronth  to  strive  \ " 

«  What !  '*  quod  she,  '<  thou  art  out  of  thy  mind  ; 
How  might  thou  in  thy  churlenesse  find 
To  speake  of  Loves  servaunts  in  this  wise. 
For  m  this  world  is  none  so  good  servise 
To  every  wight  that  gentle  is  of  kind. 

^  For  thereof  truly  commeth  all  goodnease, 
All  honour  and  all  gentlenesse, 
Wors^iip,  ease,  and  all  hertes  lust, 
Parfite  joy,  and  full  assured  trust, 
Jolitie,  pleasaunee,  and  freshnesses 

''  Lowlyhead,  largesse,  and  curtesie, 
Semelyhead,  and  true  companie, 
Drede  of  shame  for  to  done  amis  : 
For  he  that  truly  Loves  servaunt  is, 
Were  lother  be  shamed  tliaii  to  die. 

"  And  that  this  is  soth  that  I  sey. 

In  that  beleeve  I  will  live  and  dey. 

And  cuckow,  so  I  rede  that  thou  do  ywis  : " 

"  Than,"  quod  he,  "let  me  never  have  blisse, 

If  ever  I  unto  that  counsaile  obey. 

'*  Nightingale,  thou  speakest  wonder  faire, 
But  for  aXi  that  is  the  sooth  contraire, 
For  love  is  in  yong  folke  but  rage. 
And  in  old  folke  a  gre%t  dotace. 
Who  most  it  useth,  most  shall  enpaire. 

"  For  thereof  cometh  disease  and  hevinesse, 
So  sorow  and  care,  and  many  a  great  sicknesse, 
Despite,  debate,  anger,  and  envie. 
Depraving,  shame,  untrust,  and  jelouae. 
Pride,  mischeefe,  poverty,  and  woodnessc  : 

"  Loving  is  an  office  of  despaire, 
And  one  thing  is  therein  that  is  not  faire. 
For  who  that  getteth  of  love  a  little  blisse, 
But  if  he  be  uway  therewith,  ywis. 
He  may  full  soone  of  age  have  his  haire. 

"  And  nightingale,  therefore  hold  thee  nie, 
For  leve  me  well,  for  all  thy  queint  crie. 
If  thou  be  ferre  or  long  fro  thy  make. 
Thou  shalt  be  as  other  that  been  forsake. 
And  than  thou  shalt  hoten  as  doe  I." 

"  Fie,*'  quod  she,  "  on  tliy  name,  and  on  tlice  ! 
The  god  of  love  ne  let  thee  never  ythe. 
For  wou  art  worse  a  thousand  fold  than  wood. 
For  many  a  one  is  full  worthy  and  full  good. 
That  had  be  naught  ne  had  love  ybe. 

"  For  evermore  Love  his  servants  amendeth. 
And  from  all  evill  taches  hem  defeudeth. 
And  maketh  hem  to  brenne  right  in  a  fire. 
In  trouth  and  in  worshipfull  desire, 
And  whan  him  liketh,  joy  inough  him  sendeth.** 

<<  Thou  nightingale,"  he  said,  «  be  still, 
For  Love  hath  no  reason,  but  it  is  will. 
For  oft  time  untrue  folke  he  easetli,     - 
And  true  folke  so  biterly  he  displeaseth. 
That  for  default  of  courage  he  let  hem  spill. 


"  With  suche  a  lord  wuUe  I  never  be, 

For  he  is  blinde  and  may  not  se  ; 

And  when  he  liethe  he  not  ne  when  he  fayletho  ; 

In  his  courte  full  seld  trouthe  availethe  ; 

So  dyverse  and  so  wilful]  ys  he  " 

Than  tooke  I  of  the  nightingale  keepe. 

How  she  cast  a  sigh  out  of  her  deepe. 

And  said,  ^  Alas,  that  ever  I  was  bore, 

I  can  for  tene  not  say  one  word  more," 

And  right  with  that  word  she  brast  out  to  weepeu 

**  Alas,"  quod  she,  **  my  herte  well  to  breake. 
To  hearen  thus  this  lend  bird  speake 
Of  Love,  and  of  his  worshipfull  servise. 
Now  God  of  love,  thou  help  me  in  some  wise, 
That  I  may  on  this  cuckow  been  awreake." 

Me  thoght  then  that  I  stert  out  anon, 
And  to  the  broke  I  ran  and  gate  a  ston. 
And  at  the  Cuckow  hertely  I  cast ; 
And  he  for  drede  flie  awey  full  fast, 
And  glad  was  I  when  that  he  was  gon. 

And  evermore  the  Cuckow,  as  he  fley. 
He  seid,  **  farewell,  farewell,  papyngay  !" 
As  thogh  he  had  skorryd  thoght  of  me  : 
But  ay  I  himted  him  fi^  tre  to  tre 
Till  he  was  fer  all  out  of  sight  awey. 

And  than  came  the  nightingale  to  mee. 
And  said, "  Friend,  forsooth  I  thanke  thee. 
That  thou  hast  Bked  me  to  rescow. 
And  one  avow  to  Love  make  I  now. 
That  all  thb  May  I  woU  thy  singer  be." 

I  thanked  her,  and  was  right  well  apaied  : 
"  Ye,"  quod  she,  "  and  be  thou  not  dismaied, 
Tho  thou  have  herd  the  cuckow  erst  than  me, 
For,  if  I  live,  it  shall  amended  be 
The  next  May,  if  I  be  not  aifraied. 

"  And  one  thing  I  well  rede  thee  also, 

Ne  leve  thou  not  the  cuckow,  ne  his  loves  so, 

For  all  that  he  hath  said  is  strong  lesiug  :" 

"  Nav,"  quod  I,  **  thereto  shall  nothing  mc  bring, 

For  love,  and  it  hath  doe  me  much  wo. 

"  Ye,  use,"  quod  she, "  tiiis  medicine 

Every  day  this  May  or  thou  dine. 

Go  looke  upon  the  fresh  da«sie, 

And  thouen  thou  be  for  wo  in  point  to  die, 

That  shall  full  greatly  lessen  thee  of  thy  pirse. 

"  And  looke  alway  Uiat  thou  be  good  and  trew. 

And  I  woU  sing  one  of  the  songes  new 

For  love  of  thee,  as  loud  as  I  may  crie  :" 

And  than  she  began  tiiis  song  full  hie, 

"  I  shrew  all  hem  that  been  of  love  untrue." 

And  when  she  had  song  it  to  the  end, 

"  Now  farewell,"  auod  she,  **  for  I  mote  wend. 

And  god  of  love,  mat  can  right  weU,  and  may, 

As  much  joy  send  thee  this  day. 

As  any  lover  yet  he  ever  send." 

Thus  taketh  the  nightingale  her  leave  of  me, 
I  pray  to  God  alway  witli  her  be. 
And  joy  of  love  he  send  her  evermore. 
And  shilde  us' fro  the  cuckow  and  his  lorsy 
For  there  is  not  so  false  a  bird  as  ho. 

Ft  1 
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Tobroken  been  the  statutes  hie  in  HeaTen, 
That  create  were  eternally  t*endare, 
Sithe  that  I  see  the  bright  goddes  seven 
Mowe  wepe  and  waile,  and  passion  endure. 
As  may  in  vearth  a  mortall  creature : 
Alas,  fro  whens  may  this  thing  precede, 
Of  iR^di  errour  I  oie  almost  for  dr&de  ! 

By  word  eteme,  whilom,  was  it  shape. 
That  fro  the  fifth  cerclc,  in  no  manere, 
Ne  might  of  teares  doone  escape. 
But  now  so  weepeth  Venus  in  her  sphere. 
That  with  her  teares  she  wol  drench  us  here. 
Alas,  Scogan,  this  is  for  thine  o£Renoe, 
Thou  causost  tins  deluge  of  pestilence. 

Hast  ilioo  not  said,  in  blaspheme  of  the  goddis, 
Throu<^h  pride,  or  through  thy  gret  rek^nes. 
Such  tilings  as  in  the  law  of  love  forbode  is. 
That  for  thy  lady  saw  not  thy  distresse, 
Therfore  thou  yave  her  up  at  Mighelmesee ! 
Alas,  Scogan,  of  olde  folke  ne  yong, 
Was  nerer  erst  Scogan  blamed  for  his  tong. 

Thou  drew  in  scome  Cupide  eke  to  record. 
Of  thilke  rebell  word  that  thou  hast  spoken. 
For  which  he  woU  no  lenger  be  thy  lord. 
And  Scogan,  though  his  bow  be  not  broken. 
He  woU  not  with  his  arowes  be  ywroken 
On  thee  ne  me,  ne  none  of  our  figure. 
We  shall  of  him  have  neither  hurte  ne  cure. 

Now  cei*tcs,  freud,  I  drede  of  thine  unhape, 
I^est  for  thy  gilte  the  wreche  of  love  precede 
On  all  hem  that  been  here  and  round  of  sliape, 
That  be  so  likely  folke  to  spede, 
Than  we  shall  of  our  labour  have  our  mede, 
Dut  well  I  wot,  thou  wolt  answere  and  say, 
Lo,  old  Grisell  list  to  renne  and  play. 

Nay,  Scogan,  say  not  so,  for  I  me  excuse, 
God  helpe  me  so,  in  no  rime  doubtles, 
Ne  thinke  I  never  of  sleepe  wake  my  muse. 
That  rusteth  in  my  sheath  still  in  pees, 
While  I  was  yong  I  put  her  forth  in  prees. 
But  all  shall  passe  that  men  prose  or  rime. 
Take  every  man  hb  toume  as  for  his  time. 

Scogan,  thou  knelest  at  the  stremes  hedde 
Of  grace,  of  all  honour,  and  of  worthiness. 
In  th*ende  of  which  I  am  dull  as  dedde. 
Forgotten  in  solitary  wildeniesse, 
Yet,  Scogan,  thinke  on  Tullius'  kindness. 
Mind  thy  frende  there  it  may  fnictifie, 
Farewel,  and  looke  thou  never  eft  love  defie. 


TO  HIS  EMPTY  PURSE. 


wight 


To  you,  my  purse,  and  to  none  otb«r 
CompUtfne  I,  for  ye  be  my  lady  dere, 
I  am  sorry  now  that  ye  be  light. 
For,  certes,  ve  now  nmke  me  hc^vy 
Me  were  as  lefe  laid  upon  a  here. 
For  which  nnto  your  mercy  thus  I  cris. 
Be  heavy  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

Now  vouchsafe  this  day  or  it  be  night. 
That  I  of  yon  the  Uis^  sowne  may  here. 
Or  see  your  colour  like  the  Sunne  bri^t. 
That  of  yelowness  had  never  pere. 
Ye  be  my  life^  ye  be  my  hertes  store, 
Qneene  of  comfort  and  of  good  compaoiBy 
Be  heavy  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

Now  purse,  that  art  to  me  my  lives  light. 
And  saviour,  as  downe  in  this  world  hesv^ 
Out  of  this  towne  helpe  me  by  your  migfaty 
Sith  that  you  well  not  be  my  treasorey 
For  I  am  shave  as  nere  as  any  frere. 
But  I  pray  unto  your  curtesie. 
Be  heavy  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

KxTLicrr. 


A  BALLAD 

MAOS  BY  CMAUCKR,  TKACHIXG  WHAT  IS  OCSmurK 
WHOM   18  WORTHY  TO  BB  CALLKO  OUCTIU. 


Kxrucn. 


The  first  stocke  father  of  gentilnes. 

What  man  desireth  gen  til  for  to  bee, 

Must  followe  his  trace,  and  all  his  wittes  dres 

Vertue  to  love  and  vices  for  to  flee. 

For  unto  vertue  longeth  dignitee, 

And  not  the  revers  falsly,  dare  I  deme. 

All  weare  he  miter,  crowne,  or  diademe. 

This  first  stocke  wrs  full  of  rightii-isnes, 
Trewe  of  his  worde,  sober,  pitous  and  frec^ 
Clene  of  his  goste,  and  loved  besinesse, 
Against  the  vice  of  sleuth  in  honeste. 
And,  but  his  heire  love  vertue  as  did  he. 
He  is  not  gentill,  though  he  rich  seme. 
All  weare  he  miter,  crowne,  or  diademe. 

Viceste  may  well  be  heir  to  old  richesse. 

But  there  may  no  man,  as  men  may  wel  see, 

Beqnethe  his  heire  his  vertues  noblenesse. 

That  is  appropried  unto  no  degree. 

But  to  the  first  father  in  majestee. 

That  maketh  his  heires  them  that  him  queme. 

All  weare  he  miter,  crowne,  or  diademe. 

i*mptrxr. 


GOOD  COUNSAIL  OF  CHAUCER. 

Flt  fro  the  prease,  and  dwell  with  soothfastnefiae, 
Suffiee  unto  thy  good  though  it  be  small, 
For  horde  hath  hate,  and  dimbing  tikelnesse, 
Preaae  hath  envy,  and  wele  is  blent  over  all. 
Savour  no  more  than  thee  behove  shall, 
Rede  well  thv  si^e  that  other  folke  canst  rede. 
And  trooth  thee  ihall  deliver,  it  is  no  drede. 

Paine  thee  not  ech  crooked  to  redresse 
In  tmst  of  her  that  tonmeth  as  a  ball, 
Great  rest  standeth  in  little  businesse. 
Beware  also  to  smxme  aeaane  a  nail, 
Strive  not  as  dotn  a  crocke  with  a  wall, 
Deme  thy  scdfe  that  demest  others  dede, 
And  tronth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drcde. 

Tliat  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buxomnesse, 
The  wrastling  of  this  world  asketh  m  iaU, 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wildemesse. 
Forth,  pilgrime  I  forth,  beast,  out  of  thy  stall  1 
Lboke  up  on  high,  and  thanke  Grod  of  all  I 
Weive  thy  lusts,  and  let  thy  ghost  thee  lede. 
And  trouth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drcde. 

SZFUCIT. 


A  BALLADE  OF  THB  VILLAGE  WITHOUT 
PAINTINO. 

FLAXIVTITB  TO  FOBTUHB. 

Tats  wretched  worldes  transmutation, 
As  wele  and  wo,  now  poor,  and  now  honour. 
Without  order  or  due  discretion. 
Governed  is  by  Fortunes  errour. 
But  natheless,  the  lacke  of  her  favour 
Ne  may  not  doe  me  sing,  though  that  I  die^ 
Tay  t€fUiperd»,  mon  temps  et  mtm  labour^ 
For  fioidly  Fortune  I  dcdie. 

Yet  is  me  left  the  sight  of  my  reasoun. 

To  know  friend  fro  foe  in'tfa^  mirrour. 

So  much  hath  yet  thy  touming  up  and  donn 

Ytaught  me  to  knowen  in  an  hour. 

But  teiily,  no  fcnroe  of  thy  reddonr 

To  him  that  over  himselfe  hath  nudstrie. 

My  snffisaimce  shall  bo  my  saceour, 

For  finally  Fortune  I  defie. 

0  Socrates,  thou  stedfast  champion. 
She  might  never  be  thy  tnrmentour. 
Thou  never  dredest  her  oppression, 
Ne  in  her  chere  found  thou  no  favour, 
Thoo  Imew  the  decdt  of  her  colour. 
And  that  her  moste  worship  is  for  to  lie, 

1  know  her  eke  a  fiUse  dissimulonr. 
For  finally  Fortune  I  defie. 


THB  AimWBBB  OF  FOBTUHB. 


Why  saist  thou  than  I  am  to  thee  so  kene. 
That  hast  thy  selfe  out  of  roy  governance ! 
Say  thus,  graont  mercy  of  thine  habundanoe 
That  ^ou  hast  lent,  or  this,  thou  shalt  not  strive, 
What  west  thou  yet  how  I  thee  well  avanoe  1 
And  eke  thou  liast  thy  best  friend  alive. 

I  have  thee  taught  devision  betweene 
Friend  ^effect,  and  friend  of  coimtenannce, 
Thee  needeth  nat  the  gall  of  an  hine. 
That  cureth  eyen  darke  for  her  pennaunce. 
Now  seest  thou  dere  that  were  m  ignoraunoe. 
Yet  holt  thine  anker,  and  yeX  thou  maist  arrive 
There  bounty  beareth  the  key  of  my  substance, 
And  eke  thou  hast  thy  be^t  friend  alive. 

How  many  havo  I  refused  to  susiene, 
Sith  I  have  thee  fostred  in  thy  pleasaunoe  1 
Wdt  thou  than  make  a  statute  on  thy  queue. 
That  I  shall  be  aye  at  thine  ordinannoe  1 
Thou  bom  art  in  my  reiene  of  variannoe, 
About  Uie  whole  with  other  must  thou  drive. 
My  lore  is  bet  than  wicke  is  thy  grevaunce. 
And  eke  thou  hast  thy  best  friend  alive. 


YBB  ANSWEBB  TO  FOBTUHB. 

Thy  lore  I  dampne,  it  is  adversity. 
My  frend  maist  thou  not  reve,  bhnd  goddesw. 
That  I  thy  friends  know,  I  thanke  it  thee. 
Take  hem  againe,  let  hem  go  lie  a  presse. 
The  niggardes  in  keeping  mr  richesse, 
Pronostike  is,  thou  woltnir  toure  assaOe, 
Wicke  appetite  oommeth  aye  before  sicknesse. 
In  general  tlius  rule  may  not  faile. 


POBTUNE. 

ThoQ  pinchest  at  my  mutability. 
For  1  thee  lent  a  dzoppe  of  my  richesse, 
And  now  me  liketh  to  withdraw  me. 
Why  diouldest  thou  my  royalty  oppresse  1 
Hie  sea  may  ebbe  and  flow  more  and  lesse. 
The  welken  hath  might  to  shine,  rain,  and  hnil| 
Bight  so  must  I  kithe  my  brotihiesie. 
In  generall  this  rule  may  not  fail. 


THE  PLAIKTIFB. 

Lo,  the  execution  of  the  majesty. 
That  all  purveigheth  of  his  rigfatwisenesse. 
That  same  thing  Fortune  depen  ye, 
Ye  blind  beasts,  full  of  leandnesse. 
The  Heaven  hath  property  of  sikemessn, 
This  worid  hadi  ever  restlesse  travaile, 
The  last  day  is  end  of  mine  entresse, 
In  generall  this  rule  may  not  faile. 


TU'BNVOTB  OF  FOBTUHB. 


No  BMui  is  wretched,  but  himselfe  it  wene, 
Ne  that  hath  in  himselfe  soffisaonce. 


Princes,  I  pray  you  of  your  gentihi4 
Let  not  this  man  and  me  thus  cry  and  plain. 
And  I  shall  quite  yon  this  businesse. 
And  if  ye  liste  releve  him  of  his  pain. 
Pray  ye  his  best  frende,  of  his  nobksssc. 
That  to  some  better  state  he  iums  «XVMXt. 
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Tobroken  been  the  sUtiites  hie  in  Hearen, 
That  create  were  eternally  t'endure, 
Sithe  that  I  see  the  bright  goddes  eeven 
Mowe  wepe  and  waile,  and  passion  endure. 
As  may  in  vearth  a  mortall  creature : 
Alas,  fro  whens  mar  this  thine  precede. 
Of  whidi  errour  I  oie  almost  for  drede  t 

Br  word  eteme,  whilom,  was  it  shape. 
That  fro  the  fifth  cerclc,  in  no  manere, 
Ne  might  of  teai^es  doune  escape. 
But  now  so  weepeth  Venus  in  her  spliere. 
That  with  her  teares  she  wol  drench  us  here. 
Alas,  Scogan,  this  is  for  thine  oflTenoe, 
Thou  cauaost  tins  deluge  of  pestilence. 

Hast  ilioo  not  said,  in  blaspheme  of  the  goddis, 
Tlirou^h  pride,  or  through  thy  gret  rekelnes. 
Such  tilings  as  in  the  law  of  love  forbode  is, 
Tliat  for  thy  lady  saw  not  thy  distresse, 
Thei*fore  tliou  yave  her  up  at  Mighelmesee  I 
Alas,  Scogan,  of  olde  folke  ne  yong, 
Was  never  erst  Scogan  blamed  for  his  tong. 

Thou  drew  in  scome  Cupide  eke  to  record. 
Of  thilke  rebell  word  that  thou  hast  spokeOf 
For  which  he  woU  no  longer  be  tliy  lord. 
And  Scogan,  though  his  bow  be  not  broken. 
Fie  woll  not  with  his  arowes  be  y^^Token 
On  thee  ne  me,  ne  none  of  our  figure. 
We  shall  of  him  have  neither  hurte  no  cure. 

Now  cei*te8,  frend,  I  drede  of  thine  unhape, 
I..e8t  for  thy  gilte  the  wreche  of  love  precede 
On  all  hem  that  been  here  and  round  of  shape. 
That  be  so  likely  folke  to  spede, 
Than  we  shall  of  our  labour  have  our  mede. 
But  well  I  wot,  thou  wolt  answerc  and  say, 
IjO,  old  Grisetl  list  to  renne  and  play. 

Nay,  Scogan,  say  not  so,  for  I  me  excuse, 
God  helpe  me  so,  in  no  rime  donbtles, 
Ne  thinke  I  never  of  sleepe  wake  my  muse. 
That  rusteth  in  my  sheath  still  in  pees, 
While  I  was  yong  I  put  her  forth  m  prees. 
But  all  shall  passe  that  men  prose  or  rime, 
Take  every  man  his  toume  as  for  his  time. 

Scogan,  thou  knelest  at  the  stremes  hedde 
Of  grace,  of  all  honour,  and  of  worthiness, 
In  th'ende  of  which  I  am  dull  as  dedde. 
Forgotten  in  solitary  wildcniesse, 
Yet,  Scogan,  thinke  on  TuUius'  kindness. 
Mind  thy  frende  there  it  may  fnictifie, 
Farewel,  and  looke  thou  never  eft  love  defie. 


japucrr. 


TO  HIS  EMPTY  PURSE. 

To  yon,  my  parse,  and  to  none  oihtr  wight 

Complfline  I,  for  ve  be  my  lady  den, 

I  am  sorry  now  that  ye  be  light. 

For,  certes,  ve  now  make  me  heavy  eheve. 

Me  were  as  lefe  hud  upon  a  here. 

For  which  nnto  year  mercy  thus  I  cria. 

Be  heavy  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

Now  vouchsafe  this  day  or  it  be  night. 
That  I  of  you  the  Uisnhl  sowne  may  here^ 
Or  see  vour  colour  like  the  Sunne  bright. 
That  of  yelowness  had  never  pere. 
Ye  be  my  life,  ye  be  my  hertes  atere, 
Qneene  of  comfort  and  of  good  companie. 
Be  heavy  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

Now  purse,  that  art  to  me  my  lives  light. 
And  saviour,  as  downe  in  this  worid  here. 
Out  of  this  towne  helpe  me  by  your  mighty 
Sith  that  you  woll  not  be  my  treasure. 
For  I  am  shave  as  nere  as  any  frere. 
But  I  pray  onto  your  curteaie. 
Be  heavy  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

Kzn.lCIT. 


A  BALLAD 

MAOS  BY  CMAUCBR,  TEACH (XO  WHAT  I&  OKJVTTLime* 
WHOM   18  WORTH V  TO  BB  CALLBO  OBITTtLL. 


The  first  stocke  father  of  gentilnes. 

What  man  desireth  gentil  for  to  bee. 

Must  followe  his  trace,  and  all  his  wittes  dres 

Vertue  to  love  and  vices  for  to  flee. 

For  unto  vertue  longeth  dienitee. 

And  not  the  revers  falsly,  dare  I  deme. 

All  weare  he  miter,  croiKne,  or  diademe. 

This  first  stocke  wr;s  full  of  right wisnes, 
Trewe  of  his  worde,  sober,  pitous  uid  free^ 
Clone  of  his  goste,  and  loved  besinesse. 
Against  the  vice  of  slouth  in  honeste. 
And,  but  his  heire  love  vertue  as  did  he. 
He  is  not  gentill,  though  he  rich  seme. 
All  weare  ne  miter,  crowne,  or  diademe. 

Viceste  may  well  be  heir  to  old  richeese. 

But  there  mav  no  man,  as  men  may  wel  see, 

Bequethe  his  heire  his  vertues  noblenessc. 

That  is  appropried  unto  no  degree. 

But  to  the  first  father  in  majestee. 

That  maketh  his  heires  them  that  him  qaems. 

All  weare  he  miter,  crowne,  or  diademe. 

rxnj^ar. 
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PROYERBES 

ABkUKt  OOTraSB  AND  KEOUQBlKab 


What  shall  these  clothes  manifold, 
Lo,  this  hote  somen  day  I 
Aft«r  great  heat  oommeth  cold. 
No  man  cast  his  pilche  away. 
Of  all  this  world  the  large  compaase 
It  will  not  in  mine  armes  twaine ; 
Who  so  mokel  woU  embrace, 
Litel  hereof  he  shall  distraine. 


OHAUCBR'S  WORDS  UNTO  HIS  OWN  SCRirENBR. 


Adam  Scrivener,  if  cTer  it  thee  belaU 

Boece  or  Troilns  for  to  write  new, 

Under  thy  long  locks  thou  nuust  have  the  soall, 

Bat  after  my  making  thou  write  more  trew, 

So  oft  a  day  I  mote  thy  werke  renew. 

It  to  correct  and  eke  to  rubbe  and  scrape, 

4nd  all  is  thorow  thy  negligence  and  rape. 


VIRELAI. 


Alone  walking. 
In  thought  plaim'ng. 
And  sore  sighing, 
AUdMo 


latot 


Me  remembring 
Of  my  livinff, 
My  death  wishing. 

Both  early  and  late  f 

Infortunaie 
Is  so  my  fate 
That  wotc  ye  what ! 

Out  of  measure 

My  Ufe  I  hate  : 
Thus  desperate, 
In  such  poor  estate 

Do  1  endure. 

Of  other  cure 
Am  I  not  sure. 
Thus  to  endure 

Is  hard  certain. 

Such  is  my  ure, 
I  YOU  ensure, 
Wliat  creature 

May  haTe  moM  pain  I 

My  truth  so  plain 
Is  taken  in  vain. 
And  great  disdain 

In  remembrannoe, 

Yet  I  full  fain. 
Would  me  complain. 
Me  to  abstain 

From  this  penaimco 

But  in  substaunce. 
None  allegeaunce 
Of  my  grevaunce 

Can  I  not  find. 

Bight  so  my  channce 
With  displesaunce 
Dotii  me  aTaunoe, 

And  tiius  an  end. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Glossary  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  Chaucer,  oy  explaining,  ia 
oar  present  language,  such  of  his  words  and  phrases  as  are  now  become  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood, either  from  a  total  disuse,  or  from  any  smaller  alterations  of  orthography  or  inflexion. 
Many  of  these  words  and  phrases  having  been  already  explained  in  the  Notes  of  this  edition, 
it  has  been  thought  sufficient  in  that  case  to  refer  the  reader  to  those  Notes.  For  the  rest,  it 
is  hoped  that  this  work  may  be  of  use  in  removing  some  of  the  most  material  difficulties,  which 
occur,  not  only  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  but  also  in  the  other  ^iitntf '  compositions  of  Chaucer, 
as  far  as  the  present  state  of  their  text  makes  it  safe  to  attempt  any  explanation  of  them. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  the  learned  author  of  the  Glossary  to  Mr.  Urry's  edition  *,  not  to 
acknowledge,  that  I  have  built  upon  his  foundations,  and  often  with  his  materials.  In  particu- 
lar, I  have  followed,  and  have  endeavoured  to  improve  upon,  his  example,  by  constantly  citing 
one  or  more  places,  in  which  the  word  or  phrase  explained  is  to  be  found  '.  Where  the  places 
cited  by  him  were  apposite  and  satisfactory,  I  have  generally  spared  myself  the  trouble  of 
hunting  for  others,  with  this  caution  however,  that  I  have  not  made  use  of  any  one  of  his  refer- 
ences without  having  first  verified  it  by  actual  inspection ;  a  caution  which  every  compiler 
ought  to  take  in  all  cases,  and  which  in  the  present  case  was  indispensably  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  and  gross  errors  in  the  text  of  that  edition  « to  which  Mr.  Thomases  Glossary 
was  adapted. 

For  the  further  prevention  of  uncertainty  and  confusion,  care  has  been  taken  to  mark  the 
part  of  speech  to  which  each  word  belongs,  and  to  distribute  all  homonymous  words  into 
separate  articles  i.  The  numbers,  cases,  modes,  times,  and  other  inflexions  of  the  declinable 
parts  of  speech  are  also  marked,  whenever  they  are  expressed  in  a  manner  differing  from 
modem  usage. 

Etymology  is  so  clearly  not  a  necessary  branch  of  the  duty  of  a  Glossarist,  that,  I  trust,  I 
shall  be  easily  excused  for  not  having  troubled  the  reader  with  longer  or  more  frequent 
digressions  of  that  sort.  In  general,  I  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  mark  shortly  the  original 
language  from  which  each  word  is  probably  to  be  derived,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  which  has 


>  At  the  Old  of  this  adrertiaement  I  shall  add  a  short  Account  </ what  I  conosive  to  be  fXtgtnuint  works  q/"  Chaucer, 
and  of  those  which  have  been  either  falsely  ascribed  to  him,  or  improperly  mixed  with  his,  in  the  Bditiooa  Those 
under  the  two  latter  descriptions  may  be  of  use  to  illustrate  the  worics  of  Chaucer,  but  should  not  be  oonfounded  with 
them. 

*  Mr'.  Timothy  Thomas.    See  App.  to  the  Frefaoe.  A  note". 

*  The  expediency  of  this  practice  is  obTious.  It  enables  the  reader  to  apprehend  more  dearly  the  interpretation  of 
the  Gloesarist,  when  right ;  and  it  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  oorreotiuf  those  mistakes,  to  which  we  are  all  so 
exceedingly  liablsu 

*  Bee  App.  to  the  Preface.  A.  p.  vlii. 

*  The  neglect  of  this  prscautlon,  and  of  that  Just  mentioned,  has  made  Mr.  Heame's  Oloasarles  to  Jlo6s«i  ofQUmeotter 
and  Robert  ^Brunne  of  Tsry  little  use.  Who  would  place  any  conUdcnoe  in  sooh  interpretations  as  the  foUowiaf  f— 
R.  O.  at*  at,  ci/Ur,  Ufvr;  en,  ttU,  htt*  better,  bid,  bad,  desired,  praped,  be,  art.^P.  L.  HUU*  aim,  esteem,  love, 
desire,  reekom'd,  aim*d,  fathom.  Ml,  IbCtfOU.  biting,  abiding,  tarrpimg,  bidding,  praping,  bidden,  beit^  biddm,  Mng 
duirod,  eontimualif,  eomma9uied,Jv^^fed,  a^fudged,  readttg. 
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been  more  fiilly  explained  in  the  Emat,  &e.  Part  tk§  teeotidf  that  the  Ncrmam-Saxon  dialect 
in  which  Chancer  wrote,  wai  almost  entirely  oompo«ed  of  words  derived  from  the  Somm  atd 
French  languages  *. 

As  every  author  mnst  be  allowed  to  be  the  best  ei^ositor  of  his  own  meaning,  I  have  always 
endeavonrod  to  establish  the  true  import  of  any  doubtful  word  or  phrase  by  the  usage  of 
Chancer  himself  in  some  other  similar  passage.  Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  in  foreign 
assistance,  recourse  has  been  chiefly  had  to  such  authors  as  wrote  before  him,  or  at  least  were 
contemporary  with  him  in  some  part  of  his  life  '. 

The  proper  names  of  persons  and  places,  as  they  occur  in  Chancer,  are  often  either  so 
obscure  in  themselves,  or  so  disguised  by  a  vitious  orthography,  that  they  stand  in  as  much 
need  of  an  interpreter  as  the  most  obsolete  appellative.  Some  other  proper  names,  particularly 
of  authors  quoted,  though  sufficiently  known  and  clear,  have  been  inserted  in  this  Glossary,  in 
order  to  make  it,  in  that  respect,  answer  the  purposes  of  an  Index. 

As  there  are  several  passages,  of  which,  after  all  my  researches,  I  am  unable  to  give  any 
probable  explanation,  I  shall  follow  the  laudable  example  of  the  learned  Editor  ofAncUni 
Seoitiak  Poemt  from  ths  MS.  of  Gwrge  Banmatyne.  Edinb.  1770."  by  subjoining  a  list  of  such  words 
and  phrases  as  I  profess  not  to  understand.  I  only  wish  the  reader  may  not  find  occasion 
to  think,  tliat  I  ought  to  have  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number. 

I  will  just  add,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  make  use  of  this  Glossary  in 
reading  the  works  of  Chaucer  not  contained  in  this  edition,  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  almost 
equally  well  adapted  to  every  edition  of  those  works,  except  Mr.  Uny's.  Mr.  Urry's 
edition  should  never  be  opened  by  any  one  for  the  purpose  of  reading  Chaucer. 

177a  T.  TYBWHITT. 


•  Afewwoi^aronutrkeduluiTliiglMealslnBlmiiMdlstalyfiramtbelal/fi  langiuito.  Th«  nmntar  has  iaerMaed 
rtrj  ooDiidenbly  ilnoe  the  time  of  Ohsnoer.  It  to  obterrftble,  that  the  verht  d  this  aort  are  genenlly  fonned  fran 
the  partleiple  past,  whereas  those  which  hsTO  come  to  us  through  France  are  as  fenerally  fonaed  from  the  inJlnUive 
wMde. 

In  referring  words  to  the  other  two  great  dasirw  a  precise  acouraey  has  not  been  attempted.  The  small  ronains  of 
the  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  language,  which  our  ]exioogn4>hers  have  been  able  to  collect,  do  not  famish  anthoritiss  for 
a  multitude  of  words,  which  howerer  may  be  fairly  derired  from  tliat  source,  because  th^  are  to  be  found  with  litth 
Tariation  in  the  other  collateral  languages  desoended  from  the  Gothic  The  term  Saxon  therrfore  is  here  used  with 
such  a  latitude  as  to  include  the  Oothte,  and  all  iU  branches.  At  the  same  time^  as  the  FrancSe  part  of  the  Frtndk 
language  had  a  common  original  with  the  AngUhSaxon,  it  happens  that  some  words  may  be  denominated  either 
FasNCH  or  Saxon  with  almost  equal  probability.  In  all  such  cases,  the  final  Judgement  Is  left  to  thoecb  who  hare 
leisure  and  inclination  (according  to  our  author's  phrase  ver.  15348.)  to  bouH  the  matter  to  the  kren. 

1  Some  of  these  authors  liave  been  pointed  ou  in  the  Essay,  Ike.  (.  tiii.  n.  24.  Of  the  others  the  most  eonalderalils 
arc,  the  author  of  the  Vitlom  t^f  Pierce  Ploughmant  Gowbr,  Oocurva,  and  Lvogatb. 

In  the  EfiSAY,  J^c.  n.  fi7*  a  circumstance  is  mentioned,  which  shews  that  the  Vietone  (^fPUree  Piomgkman  wen 
written  after  13S0.  I  have  since  taken  notice  of  a  passsge  which  will  prove,  I  think,  that  they  were  written  alter 
1362.    The  great  storm  of  wind,  alluded  to  in  fuL  XX.  b.  1.14 

And  the  Southweeterne  winde  on  Satterdaie  at  even,  Ac.  is  probably  the  stovm  recorded  by  Thorn,  infsr  z  SerifiL 
a  2122.  Walsingham,  p.  178.  and  most  particularly  by  the  Continuator  of  Adam  Murlmuth,  p.  lU 

A  J).  M.CCC.LXIL— XV.  die  Jsnuaril,  drea  horam  tteeperarum,  Tcntus  Tehtmens  netue  Amefralle  4/Hch§  tantl 
rabio  erupit,  &e. 

The  ir>th  0/  Januaiy  in  the  year  1.V2,  N.  S.  was  a  Saturdan 


AN  ACCOUNT 


or  Tnc 


WORKS    OF    CHAUCER 


TO  WHICH 


THIS  GLOSSARY  IS  ADAPTED; 

AMD  OF  TROSK  OTHER  PIECES  WHICH  BATE  BEEN  IMPROrBRLY  INTERMIXED  WITH  BIS  IN  THE  EClTfOMB. 


Op  the  Caxterbuht  Tales,  the  greatest  work  of  Chaucer,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what 
has  been  said  in  different  parts  of  this  Edition  ;  particularly  in  the  App,  to  the  Preface^  A.  and 
in  the  Introductory  ])i$eour9e.    One  of  the  earliest  of  his  other  Korks  was  probably 

I.  The  Bomaunt  of  the  Rose.  He  speaks  of  it  himself  in  L.W.  329  and  441.  It  is 
professedly  a  translation  of  the  French  Bdman  d€  la  BotCy  and  many  gross  blunders  in  the 
printed  text  may  be  corrected  by  comparing  it  with  the  original.  Dr.  Hunter  was  so  obliging 
as  to  lend  me  a  MS.  of  this  poem,  the  only  one  that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  which  has  occasionally 
been  consulted  to  good  advantage ;  but  it  does  not  supply  any  of  the  most  material  defects  of 
the  printed  Editions.    See  page  209. 

II.  Tegilus  and  Ceeseide,  in  v.  Books.  This  Poem  is  also  mentioned  by  our  author  in 
L.W.  332  and  441.  It  is  for  the  most  pnrt  a  translation  of  the  FUodrato  of  Boccace  ;  but  with 
many  variations,  and  such  large  additions,  that  it  contains  above  2700  lines  more  than  its 
originaL    See  the  Essay,  &c.  n.  62.  and  page  209. 

There  are  several  BiSS.  of  this  poem  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  in  the  Museum,  which  have 
been  occasionally  consulted. 

III.  The  Court  op  Love  was  first  printed  among  the  additions  made  to  Chaucer's  works 
by  John  Stowe,  in  the  Edition  of  1561.  One  might  reasonably  have  expected  to  find  it 
mentioned  in  L.W.  loe,  cit.  but  notwithstanding  the  want  of  that  testimony  in  its  favour,  I  am 
induced  by  the  internal  evidence  to  consider  it  as  one  of  Chaucer's  genuine  productions.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  MS:  of  this  poem. 

IV.  The  Complaint  of  Pitee.  So  this  Poem  is  entitled  in  MS.  Harl.  78.  It  is  extant 
also  in  MS.  BotU,  Fairf.  16.    The  subject  is  alluded  to  in  the  Court  of  Lone,  ver.  700.  seq. 

V.  Or  QuENX  Annelida  and  False  Arcite,  with  the  Complaint  of  Annelida. 
The  story  of  this  poem  is  said  in  ver.  10.  to  have  been  originally  in  Latin ;  and  in  ver.  21. 
Chancer  names  the  authors  whom  he  professes  to  follow.  '^  Firtts  folwe  I  Stage  and  after  him 
CoRiNNE."  As  the  opening  only  is  taken  from  Statins,  L.  IV.  v.  519,  we  must  suppose  that 
CbrJHiM  furnished  the  remainder ;  but  who  Corinns  wbb  is  not  easy  to  guess.  See  the  Gloss,  in  v. 
CoRiNNE.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  AreiU,  whose  infidelity  is  here  complained  of,  is 
quite  a  different  person  from  the  ArcUe  of  the  Knigkta  taU ;  from  which  circumstance  we  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  infer,  that  this  poem  was  written  before  Chaucer  had  met  with  the 


It  Is  extant  in  MSa  HaH.  372.  and  Bodl.  Fairf.  16. 
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VI.  The  Assemblee  op  Foules  is  mentioned  bj  Cliaucer  himself  in  L.W.  419.  under  the 
title  of  «  The  Parkment  o//(>ii/m.*'  In  Ma  Bodl.  Fairf.  le.  it  is  entitled  *"  Tk€  Pariement  of 
Brlddetr 

The  opening  of  this  poem  is  built  upon  the  Somnivm  SeipioHti  of  Cicero,  as  it  appears  at  the 
head  of  Macrobiuses  commentary.  The  description  of  a  GtuyJUn  and  TempU^  from  ver.  183  to 
ver.  287,  is  almost  entirely  taken  from  Boccaces  description  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  in  the  vii 
book  of  the  Theseida.  See  the  note  on  ver.  1020.  I  have  found  no  reason  to  retract  the 
suspicion  there  intimated  as  to  the  date  of  this  poem  ;  nor  can  !  confirm  it  by  any  external 
evidence. 

VII.  Toe  CoMPLAiiTT  or  the  Black  Kstioht,  in  MS8.  Bodl,  Fairf.  16.  and  Bod.  83a  is 
entitled  **  Complmni  of  a  lorei^t  lifa.'^  I  do  not  wish  much  confidence  to  be  given  to  the 
eonjecture,  in  App.  to  the  Pref.  C.  n.*  that  this  poem  relates  to  John  of  Gaunt. 

VIII.  Chaucee's  A.  B.  C.  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Speght's  2d  Edit,  in  1802.  It  is  said,  in 
the  title,  to  have  been  composed  at  Ike  requed  of  the  Duehtme  Blanche,  If  that  be  truot  it  ought  to 
be  placed  before 

IX.  The  Booke  of  the  Duchesse,  which  Chaucer  himself  has  mentioned  by  the  title 
of  ^  The  d€th  of  Blauncke  the  Iheheate,**  L.W.  418.  See  an  account  of  this  poem  in  the  n.  on  ver. 
4467.  and  page  209. 

X.  The  House  op  Fame  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  himself  in  L.W.  417.  It  was  probibly 
written  while  he  was  comptroller  of  the  custom  of  wools,  and  consequently  not  earlier  than 
1374.  See  the  passage  from  B.  II.  quoted  in  the  App.  to  the  Pref.  C.  n.  «.  It  is  extant  in 
M8S.  Bodl.  Fairf.  16.  and  Bod.  638. 

XI.  Chaucer's  Dreme  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Spcght's  Edit,  of  his  works  in  lfi97.  Bale 
seems  to  speak  of  it  under  the  title, "  Be  eaatdlo  douUnarum.  Lib.  i.*'  The  supposed  plan  of  this 
poem,  prefixed  to  it  by  Mr.  Speght,  is  a  mere  fancy  ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  the 
authenticity  of  the  poem  itself. 

When  I  imagined  that  a  passage  in  this  Dreme,  ver.  1820 — 1926,  was  probably  copied  from 
the  Lay  of  Elidut  (Discourse,  &c  n.  24.)  I  did  not  recollect,  that  the  incident  there  related  is 
very  similar  to  one  in  the  Grecian  fabulous  history  (See  Hyginus,  fab.  CXXXVI.  de  Polyido,) 
and  therefore  might  easily  have  come  to  Chaucer  through  some  other  channel. 

XII.  The  Flour  and  the  Lefe  was  also  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  E^it.  of  1597; 
but  I  do  not  think  its  authenticity  so  clear  as  that  of  the  preceding  poem.  The  subject,  at 
least,  is  alluded  to  by  Chaucer  in  L.W.  188 — 194. 

XIII.  The  Leoekde  or  Goode  Women  is  extant  in  MS8.  Bodl,  Arch.  Seld.  B.  24.  and 
Fairf.  16.  For  the  time  of  its  composition  see  the  Discourse,  &c.  n.  3.  See  also  the  n.  on  ver. 
4481.  An  additional  argument,  for  believing  that  the  number  intended  was  niH€tee»f  may  bo 
drawn  from  the  Court  of  Low,  ver.  108.  where,  speaking  of  Alcette,  Chaucer  says — 

**  To  Avliom  obeyed  the  ladiee  gode  ninetene." 

XIV.  The  Complaint  of  Mars  and  Vewus  is  said,  in  the  conclusion,  to  have  been 
translated  from  the  French  of  Graunton ;  probably  that  Otho  de  Grautuon,  who  was  retained 
in  the  military  service  of  Richard  II,  with  an  annuity  of  200  marks.  Pat.  17.  R.  II.  p.  1.  m.  6. 
ap.  Rymcr.  Mr.  Speght  mentions  a  tradition,  if  I  understand  him  right,  that  this  poem  was 
originally  made  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  John  of  Gaunt,  whom  he  calls  King  of  Spaine, 
and  her  husband  the  Lord  John  HoUand,  half-brother  to  Richard  II.  I  cannot  see  any  thing  in 
the  poem  itself  that  countenances  this  ])articular  notion,  though  I  have  little  doubt,  that  it  was 
intended  to  describe  the  situation  of  Bo^ne  two  lovers  under  a  veil  of  mystical  all^ory. 

This  poem  is  extant  in  MSS.  Bodl.  Arch.  Seld.  B.  24.  and  Fairf.  16.    In  MS.  Hati.  7.333  it  is 
evkWilQd,  ^^  I'he  hroche  of  Thebes  at  of  the  lore  of  Mars  and  Venus  i^^  which  inclines  me  to  believe, 
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that  it  18  the  poem,  mentioned  by  Lydgate,  and  from  him  by  Bale,  which  has  of  late  been 
supposed  to  be  lost.    Lydgate's  vords  are — 

Of  jtnnelida  and  of  &lie  AreUe 
He  made  a  eompiaytU  doleful!  and  futeout, 
And  of  the  broche  which  that  Vukanue 
At  ThebeM  wrought,  full  diren  of  nature. 

Prol.  to  Traff,  Sign.  A.  U.  h. 

From  this  passage  Bale,  as  I  suppose,  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the  word  hroeke,  has 
attributed  to  Chaucer  a  poem  '^Ik  VuUani  veru ;  **  of  Vulcan's  gpk.  He  should  have  said  ^  De 
Vvlcani  gemmA^  or  monUi."  See  Bboche  in  the  Glossary. 

This  Iffoehe  of  Theb€$,  from,  which  the  whole  poem  is  here  supposed  to  have  taken  its  title,  is 
described  at  large  in  the  Comffiaint  of  Man,  ver.  93 — 109.  The  Jint  idea  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  what  Statins  hat  said  of  the  fatal  neeUaee  made  by  VuUan  for  Harmonia. 
Theb.  II.  265 — 30A.  Lydgate  refers  ns  to  (hide  ;  but  I  cannot  find  anything  in  him  upon  the 
subject. 

XV.  The  Cuckow  and  the  Niohtinoale  in  MS.  Fairf.  16.  is  entitled  ^  Tkehcke of  Capidt 
God  of  LoteP  It  is  extant  also  in  MS.  Bod.  638.  and  as  far  as  ver.  235.  in  Arch.  Seld.  B.  24. 
and  might  be  much  improved  and  augmented  with  some  lines  from  those  MSS.  The  Ballade 
of  three  Stanxas  with  an  Enroye,  which  seems  to  belong  to  this  poem  in  the  Editt.  does  not 
appear  at  all  in  MS.  Bod.  638.  In  MS.  Fairf.  16.  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  Botihe  of  tke  DuAem, 
I  cannot  believe  that  it  was  written  by  Chaucer. 

Beside  these  more  considerable  works,  it  appears  from  L.W.  422.  430.  that  our  author  had 
composed  many  "  baladety  rounddsy  tirdaya ; "  that  he  had  **made  manjf  a  lay  and  many  a  tkingj* 
A  few  pieces  of  this  sort  are  still  extant,  but  hardly  any,  I  think,  of  so  early  a  date  as  the 
Legende.    I  will  set  them  down  here  as  they  stand  in  the  Editt. 

1.  UEntoy  de  Ckaueer  ik  Bukton,    Beginning, 
My  maitUr  BtikUm,  wkan  ofCkritt,  &c. 

So  this  little  poem  is  entitled  in  MS.  Fairf.  10.  It  has  always  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Booke  of  the  Duclutte,  with  an  &c.  in  the  first  line  instead  of  the  name  of  Bnktan ;  and  in 
Mr.  Urry's  Edit,  the  following  most  unaccountable  note  is  prefixed  to  it.  ^  This  seems  an 
Envoy  to  the  Duke  of  Laneatter  after  his  loss  of  Blanch,^' 

From  the  reference  to  the  Wife  of  Bathe,  ver.  29.  I  should  suppose  this  to  have  been  one  of 
our  author's  later  compositions,  and  I  find  that  there  was  a  Peter  de  Biduton,  the  King's  Escheator 
for  the  County  of  York,  in  1397,  (Pat.  20  R.  II.  p.  2.  m.  3.  ap.  Rymer.)  to  whom  this  poem, 
from  the  familiar  style  of  it,  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  addressed  than  to  the  Duko  of 
Lancaster. 

2.  Balade  $ent  to  King  Richard. 
Beginn.  Sometime  the  world,  &c. 

So  this  poem  is  entitled  in  MS.  Harl.  E.  It  is  extant  also  in  Fairf.  10.  and  in  Cotton.  Otho. 
A.  XVIII. 

3.  Balade  beginning — Fie  fro  the  preee,  Ac. 

In  MS.  Cotton.  Otho.  A.  XVIII.  this  balade  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Chaucer  ''upon  ki$ 
deathrhed  lying  in  hie  angniah ; "  but  of  such  a  circumstance  some  further  proof  should  be  required. 
It  is  found,  without  any  such  note,  in  MS.  Arch.  Seld.  B.  24.  and  Fairf.  16. 

4.  Balade  of  the  fUlage. 
Beginn.  Tkis  wretched  woridei,  &c. 

It  is  extant  in  MS.  Fairf.  16.  and  Bod.  638.  In  MS.  AshmoL  59.  it  is  said  to  have  been 
irandated  from  the  French,    Tanner,  in  v.  Cu auger. 

5.  VEnxoy  de  Chancer  k  Skogan, 
Beginn.  TobnJceu  ben  the  Statutet,  &o. 

So  this  poem  is  entitled  in  MS.  Fairf.  16.    Among  a  number  of  people  of  all  sorts,  who  Iiad 
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letters  of  protection  to  attend  Richard  IL  upon  his  expedition  to  Ireland  in  1300,  is  Htwncm% 
Soogauy  Arwiger,  This  jocose  expostulation  was  probably  addressed  to  him  hy  oor  antbor  some 
years  before,  when  8cogan*s  interest  at  court  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  better  than 
his  own. 

6.  Chaucer  to  JMempHejmrM, 
Beginn.  To  you^  my  pune^  Ac, 

This  balade  is  extant  in  MS.  Fairf.  16.  and  in  Cotton.  Otho.  A.  XYIII.  The  Emwy  appears 
to  be  addressed  to  Henry  the  4th. 

7.  Balade  beginning — The/rtU  dock,  &c. 

These  three  stanzas  have  been  preserved  in  a  **  Moral  Balado  by  Honry  Seogan ;  *'  of  which 
some  notice  will  be  taken  below. 

8.  Proverha  hy  Ckameer, 
Beginn.  What  tkal  tkae  etoAa,  &c 

8o  this  little  piece  is  entitled  in  MS.  Harl.  7578.  It  evidently  containi  im  distinct  PfcvtrU 
or  Moral  AdmoniHom, 

9.  Chaaeej^t  wordtt  to  kii  Serivonere, 
Beginn.  Adam  Serwenere,  &c. 

A  proof  of  his  attention  to  the  correctness  of  his  writingB.    See  also  T.  V.  1794, 6. 

The  works  of  Chaucer  in  prose  are, 

L  A  TxAKSLATiox  OP  BoETHius  di  eonMolaUofM  PkilotofkUBfyrhitk  be  has  mentioned  Idmaelf 
in  L.W.  ver.  425. 

II.  A  Treatise  ox  the  Astrolabe,  addressed  to  his  son  Lowu,  in  1391.  It  is  plain  finom 
what  is  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  treatise,  that  the  printed  copies  do  not  contain  more  than 
two  of  the  five  parts,  of  which  it  was  intended  to  consist. 

ni.  The  Testament  op  Love  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  Boethios  do  oonoolaHono  PkUo' 
sophuB,  It  seems  to  have  been  begun  by  our  author  after  his  troubles,  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  II,  and  to  have  been  finished  about  the  time  that  Gower  published  his 
Coi^eaio  Amantis,  in  the  16th  year  of  that  reign.  At  least  it  must  then  have  been  far  advanced, 
as  Grower  mentions  it  by  its  title.  Conf,  Am,  190.  b. 

The  foregoing  I  consider  as  the  genuine  works  of  Chancer.  Of  those,  which  have  been 
improperly  intermixed  with  his  in  the  Editions,  the  following  are  known  to  be  the  works  of 
other  authors. 

1.  The  Teetanient  and  Complaint  of  Creteide  appears  from  ver.  41.  not  to  have  been  written  by 
Chaucer  ;  and  Mr.  Urry  was  informed  **  by  Sir  James  Ereskin,  late  Earl  of  Kelly,  and  diverse 
aged  scholars  of  the  Scottish  nation,"  that  the  true  author  was  "  Mr.  Robert  Hendersov, 
chief  School-master  of  Dumferlin,  a  little  time  before  Chaucer  was  first  printed,  and  dedicated  to 
King  Henry  VIIL  by  Mr.  Thynne."  I  suppose,  the  same  person  is  meant  that  is  called  Robert 
Henrtsone  in  '^  Ancient  Scottieh  Poeme,**  where  several  of  his  compositions  may  be  seen,  from 
p.  98  to  p.  138. 

2.  The  FUmre  ofCouriene  is  said,  in  the  title,  to  have  been  %nade  hy  John  Ltdgate. 

3.  La  Belle  Dame  tane  mercie,  a  translation  from  Alain  Chartier,  is  attributed  in  MS.  IlaH. 
372.  to  Sir  Richard  Ros.  See  App.  to  the  Pref.  C.  note  ".  Upon  looking  further  into  Alain's 
works  I  find  a  Balade  upon  the  taking  of  Fougieres  by  the  English  in  1448  (fieuvreo  d^Af. 
Chartier,  p.  717.)  >  so  ^^^^  he  was  certainly  living  near  fifty  years  after  Chaucer's  death  ;  which 
makes  it  quite  incredible  that  the  latter  should  have  translated  any  thing  of  his. 

4.  The  LeUer  of  Cupide  is  dated  in  1402,  two  years  after  Chaucer's  death.  It  was  written  by 
Thomas  Occleve,  who  mentions  it  himself,  as  one  of  his  own  compositions,  in  a  Dialog, 
which  follows  his  Complaint,  MS.  Bodl,  1504. 

"  Yc«,  Thomas,  yet,  in  the  episilo  ofCupido 
Thou  hart  of  hem  lo  largelioh  ieid.** 
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5.  John  Gower  unto  the  noble  King  Uenry  ike  4fA,  with  somo  Latin  veraefl  of  the  same  author. 

6.  Saifingi  of  Dav  John  (Lydoate). 

7.  ScooAN  unto  the  lordei  and  genUemem  of  the  Kyngee  hou$e. 

So  the  title  of  this  poem  is  expressed  in  the  old  Editt.  but,  according  to  Mr.  Speght,  in  tk$ 
written  copiet  it  is  thus  ;  **  Here  followeth  a  moral  balade  to  the  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  tho  Duke  of  Gloce$ter,  the  King's  sonnes ;  by  Henry  Scopan,  at  a  supper  among 
the  Marchants  in  the  Viotry  at  London  in  the  house  of  Lewie  John,**  This  cannot  be  quite 
accurate ;  as  neither  of  the  two  younger  sons  of  Henry  IT.  had  the  title  of  Duke  while  their 
eldest  brother  was  Prince ;  but  I  find  that  there  was,  about  that  time,  a  Lewie  John,  a  Welsh* 
man,  who  was  naturalized  by  act  of  Parliament,  2  H.  V.  and  who  was  concerned  with  Thomas 
Chaucer  in  the  execution  of  the  office  of  Chief  Butler.  Hot.  Pari,  2  H.  V.  n.  18.  The  same 
person,  probably,  was  appointed  Remitter  of  all  monies  that  should  be  sent  to  Rome  for  three 
years.   Ap.  Rymer.  an,  eodein. 

The  article  concerning  Skogan  in  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit,  is  a  heap  of  confusion.  He  is  there 
called  John ;  is  said  to  have  been  2^  Matter  of  Arte  of  Oxford  and  j«rf«rto  K.Edward  VI.  (perhaps 
a  misprint  for  IV)  ;  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  and  famous  in  the  year  1480. 
In  a  collection  of  foolish  stories,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  published  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Borde,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  under  the  title  of  Seogan'e  jeelt,  he  is  called  Thomas  ,•  and 
there  too  he  is  represented  as  a  Graduate,  I  think^  of  Oxford,  and  as  jester  to  some  King^ 
but  without  any  circumstances  sufficient  to  determine  what  King  is  meant. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Scogan,  wlio  wrote  this  poem,  is  rightly  named  Henry  in 
Mr.  Speght's  MS.  As  to  the  two  circumstances  of  his  having  been  a  Matter  of  Arte  of  Oxford 
and  jetter  to  a  King,  I  can  find  no  older  authority  for  either  than  Dr.  Borde's  book.  That  he 
was  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  but  so  as  to  survive  him  for  several  years,  perhaps  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  V,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  this  poem. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  followed  the  jest-book,  in  considering  Scogan  as  a  mere  buffoon, 
when  he  mentions,  as  one  of  Falstaff's  boyish  exploits,  that  he  **  broke  Scogan's  head  at  the 
Court-gate ; "  (2d  Part  of  Henry  IV.  A.  3.)  but  Jonson  has  given  a  more  dignified,  and,  probably, 
a  juster  account  of  his  situation  and  character.  Matque  of  the  Fortunate  Ida,  Vol.  vi.  p.  192. 

Mere  fool,  Skogftn?  what  wu  he? 

Johphiel,  O,  a  fine  gentleman  and  matter  of  arts 
Of  Henry  the  fonrlh't  time,  that  made  diiguiset 
For  the  king*t  tons,  aud  writ  in  ballad-rojal 
Daintily  well. 

Mere-fool,  But  wrote  he  like  a  gentleman  ! 

Johphiel,    In  rhime,  fine  tinkling  rhime  and  flowand  vene. 
With  now  and  then  tome  lense ;  and  he  waa  paid  for 't. 
Regarded  and  rewarded ;  which  few  poets 
Are  now  a-days. 

This  description  of  Skogan  corresponds  very  well  with  the  ideas  which  would  naturally  be 
suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  poem  before  us,  and  of  that  addressed  to  him  by  Chaucer.  See 
above,  p.  447.  And  indeed  I  question  whether  Jonson  had  any  other  good  foundation  fof 
what  he  has  said  of  him. 

8.  A  balade  ofgoode  counteU,  tranelated  out  of  Latin  tertee  into  Engtuik,  by  Dan  Jouk  Ltdoate. 

9.  A  balade  made  in  the  preiee,  or  rather  ditpreise,  of  women  for  their  doublenem  ;  by  Lydoate, 
according  to  MS.  Ashmol.  6943. 

10.  ^  balade  warning  men  to  beware  of  deceitful  women  ;  by  Ltdgate,  according  to  MS.  Harl. 
2251. 

To  these,  which  are  known  to  be  the  works  of  other  authors,  we  should  perhaps  add  an  1 1th, 
viz.  Balade  in  commendation  of  our  Ladie ;  as  a  poem  with  the  same  beginning  is  ascribed  to 
Ltdgati,  under  the  title  of*InmcaHom  to  our  Lady!*  Tanner,  in  v.  Litdoatk. 
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The  anonjmoiit  compositions,  which  have  been  /Tom  time  to  time  added  to  ChaaoePs  in  the 
several  Editt.  seem  to  have  been  received,  for  the  most  part,  without  any  external  evidence 
whatever,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  strongest  internal  evidence.  Of  this  sort  are 
•*  The  PUmmanU  taU^  first  printed  in  1542  :  See  the  Discourse^  &o.  §.  xl.  n.  32.  <*  J%e  Story  tf 
Gauidyn^  and  ^  The  ContimuOkm  of  the  Canterbury  TaUe^l'  first  printed  in  Mr.  Urry's  Editien  : 
^  JaA  Upland^  first  produced  by  Mr.  Speght  in  IG02.  I  have  declared  my  suspicion,  in  the 
Gloss.  V.  Obioekes,  that  the  **  LamaUatxon  of  Mane  Maydalene'*  was  not  written  by  Chancer ; 
and  I  am  still  dearer  that  the  **  AteembUe  ofLadiea,"  ^A  Praiee  of  Women,"  and  the  "  liemedie  cf 
Lote^  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  him.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  sift  accurately  the  heap 
of  rubbish,  which  was  added,  by  John  Stowc,  to  the  Edit,  of  1561.  Though  we  might  perhaps 
be  able  to  pick  out  two  or  three  genuine  fragments  of  Chaucer,  we  should  probably  fijid  them 

so  soiled  and  mangled  *,  that  he  would  not  thank  us  for  asserting  his  daim  to  them. 

I 
■ — I 

*  As  a  q>oelmen  of  the  eare  and  dlsoerniiMnt,  with  which  Mr.  Stoweli  ooUeotiaiis  w«n  made,  I  wenld  i«fer  tJbe     ' 
curloiu  reader  to  what  is  called  a  Batade,  tci.  324.  h.  Ed.  i^. 

Begiim.  0  merei/iU  and  o  mtereiabU, 

The  four  first  stanas  are  found  in  different  parts  of  an  imperfeot  poem  upon  the  FaU  qflian.  MB.  HarL  S8S1.  a.  UL 
The  11th  stansa  makes  part  of  an  Envop,  which  in  the  same  M&  n.  ^.  is  annexed  to  the  poem  entitled  *"  Tfte  Crtf/t  ^    • 
Lovert,"  among  the  Additions  to  Chaucer's  worlcs,  by  J.  Stowe ;  which  poem,  by  the  way,  thoqgfa  printed  with  a  date 
of  1347*  and  ascribed  to  Chancer,  has  in  the  M&  a  much  more  probable  date  of  14S9,  near  sizly  years  after  Cbaaoer^     I 

death. 

I 

There  is  one  little  piece,  perhape  by  Chaucer,  fol.  i2i.  Bd.  Sp.  i 

m 

Besbm.  Atene  walkinfft  In  tKeuj^plminb^rdie* 

which  cames  nearer  to  the  deseription  of  a  FJr«la|r,tlxanaoythinff  else  of  hit  that  has  beapTCserTBd.    Saafbe 
quoted  in  the  Gloss,  t.  Firetofe. 
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BY  WHICH  TBfi  WORKS  OF  CHAUCER  ANJ  SOMR  OTHRR  BOOKS   ARE   GENERALLY   CITBD   IN   TUK 

FOLLOWING   OLOSBART. 


fie  ArtMan  auMcraJ^  mithoui  anjf  letter  pr^ed,  txfer  to  the  vertet  qftke  Canterbury  Talei  im  tkie  Edition, 

Baiv  4  p.  ices. 
A.  B.  C.  —Chaucer's  A.  B.  C,  •  .  «      .    foU  S47 

A.  F.  — Anemblee  of  Fonles,  •....••  933 

An.  — AniMlidaand  Areite,      •  .  .  .      .  M3^ 

Astr.  —Treatise  on  the  AttroUbe,  ....  •940 

BaLTO.  — Balade  of  the  TUlage.  .  .  .      •  Stfh. 

Ber.  —The  History  of  Beryn,  Edit  Urr.  p.  000. 

B.K.  —Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,  .  .       ,  07  h. 

Bo.  —Translation  of  Boethlus,  5  Books,  .  .  .  197  h. 

CD.  -Chaucer's  Dreme,  .  .  .  •  ....  384 

C.  Ifc  —Court  of  Love,         ........  387 

O.  H.  —Complaint  of  Mars,  300  b. 

O.  H.  Y.  —Complaint  of  Mars  and  Venus,  .  306  hi 

C.N.  —Cuckow  and  Nightingale,  .       •  3i6bb 

Ootf.  — CotgraTo's  Fr.  and  Eng.  Dictionary. 

C'oV.  Am.       — Oower*8  Cmsfteeio  Amantie,  Edit  1399. 

G.  v.  —Complaint  of  Tenus,  •  .  •  •  .  ,  319 

Ihi.  —The  Book  of  the  Duchesse,  comnuMdy  oaUsd,  The  Dreme  qf  Chaueer,       «  99? 

F.  —The  House  of  Fame,  3  Books,  ...  ...  989 

F.  L.  —The  Flour  and  Leaf ,  •  .  .  .  ,344 

Gael.  —The  Tale  of  Oamelyn,  Edit.  Urr.  p.  36. 

Jun.  Btymol.  — Junii  Etymologloun  Ling.  AngL  by  Lye. 

KillsB.  — Kiliani  Etymologloum  Ling.  Teuton. 

1.^.  —Lrgcnde  of  good  Women,  .  ....  188 

Lydg.  Trag.    — LydgateTs  Translation  of  Boceace  De  eaeibiu  virorum  iUuftrinm^  Edit. 

J.  WayUnd. 
M.  —The  Tale  of  McUbeni^  p.  106. 

Magd.  —Lamentatkm  of  Marie  Msgdalcne^  •  •      •  JQ8 

P.  —The  Fwsonee  Tale,  p.  146. 

P.  L.  —Translation  of  Peter  of  Langtoft,  by  Robert  of  Bmnna.  Ed.  HeanMu 

P.  P.  — Yiskms  of  Pierce  Ploughman.  Edit.  1A50. 

Pkompt  Parr.- PrMiptoHttM  Farvniorum  eiwt  Cleriearum.  MS.  Hart.  991.  A  dietknary,  la 
which  many  hundreds  of  EngliiJi  words  are  translated  info  Latin,  compiled  in 
i440,  by  n  Frier  Preacher,  a  Rcdose,  at  Lynne  in  Norfolk.  Bo  gfrca  notice  In 
hk  ifttiaot,  that  kU  Engtieh  la  that  spoken  in  the  East  c«wntrf  /  and  aeoord- 
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tagiy  hit  ortbofraphy  will  be  found  to  diffsr  Twy  much  from  Ctumeerli.  His 
name  waa  Jb'cJkanf  Fraun^i,  if  we  maj  beUerea  MS.  note  died  by  Beanie, 
tiloei.  to  P.  L.  ▼.  Xeukt  /  who  hae  there  alao  given  an  aoeoont  of  an  edition 
of  this  dictionary,  printed  by  Pyneon  in  1499.    Dr.  Iluntar  has  a  copy  of  it 

ProT.  — Pioyeibea  by  Ohaucw,        •  .  •  •  •  .  321 1 

R.  —The  Romannt  of  the  Roee^         .  .  •  •  •      •  ^CU 

R.  a.  —Robert  of  Glooeeter'e  Chronicle.  Ed.  Heame. 

6k.  — ^kinner^  Btpmoloffieon  Ling.  Arngk 

Sp.  — Speght,  the  Editor  of  Chanoer. 

T.  — Troflus  and  Greeeide,  5  Books,  •  •  «  •  •      •  i4S 

T.  U  — Teetamcnt  of  Lore,  3  Booksi  •  «  S7  1 

Ur,  ^Vrrj,  the  Editor  of  Chaneer. 
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A, 


is  oommonly  called  the  Jnd^niU  ArtieUt  ia 
raally  nothing  more  than  a  oomiptlon  of  the  Saxon 

Aiieetne  Aim,  or  Air,  before  a  SnbstantiTe  beginning 

with  a  ooDionant. 

It  is  sometimos  prefixed  to  another  Adjective ;  the 

Babstantive,  to  which  both  belong,  being  understood. 

▼w.  808. 

A  Frere  tibere  was,  a  wantoh  and  a  hbry.    See  Ter. 

10%  and  the  note. 

It  is  also  Joined  to  Nount  pturak  taken  collectively ; 

ai^  An  hundrtdfranket,  ret,  19901.  A  thoutand/irankes, 

▼er.  lam.— and  to  such  as  are  not  used  in  the  singular 

number;  as,  A  litUt,  Ter.  171  A*    See  the  Note.    So  the 

Latins  said*  Una  litera,  Cic.  ad  Att.  t.  9.  and  the 

French,  formerly,  unet  licet  t  unet  UUret  /  untt  trivet* 

Froissart  v.  L  c.  153. 837.  v.  iL  &  78. 
A,  Tprep*  before  a  Qtrundt  is  a  corruption  of  ow.    To  go  a 

BBOonro.  11884.    R.  67I9L  L  e.  on  begffimg.    The  prep.  Is 

often  expressed  at  length.   Oh  Huirmro  ben  they  ridden. 

1880.    To  ride  out  mawkiko.  13667* 

In  the  same  manner,  before  a  noun  it  is  generaUy  a 

corruption  of  Ow  or  Ik.    Ated*  5089, 6500.    A'fire,  6306. 

A*aoddet  name,  17867.    A*morwe.  824.    A*nipht  5784. 

A*werke,  4335, 5797.  though  in  some  of  these  instances 

perhaps  it  may  as  wdl  be  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 

At. 

A  In  oompositian.  In  mrd§  of  Saxon  original,  is  an 

abbreriation  of  Ar,  or  Or ;  of  At  ;  of  Ow,  or  Ik  ;  and 

often  only  a  corruption  of  the  prepoeitiTe  pwtiole  oa,  or 

y.    In  words  of  French  original,  it  is  generally  to  be  de> 

duced  from  the  Latin  As,  Ao,  sjid  sometimes  Ex. 
k.Interj,    Ah!    1080.9109^ 
AiBACKa,  adv.  Sax.    Backwaids.    1^  W.  864. 
Abaist,  pari.  pa.    Fa.    Abashed,  ashamed.    8193.8887. 
Abate,  v.  Fa.    To  beat  down. 
Abawxd^  part.  pa.  Fa.    EAakL    Astonished.    R  8846. 

/  iMu  ABAWKD  foT  marvtUe.    Orig.  Moult  M'aaaAHT  de 

ta  merveiUe. 
Abboob,  Abbyb,  Abib,  v.  Sax.   To  suffer  for.  3036. 11034. 

16162. 
Abbt,  n.  Sax.    Helpw    T.  IL  357* 
Abiob,  v.  Sax.    To  stay.  31 31 A 

ABIDDBK.  )         ^^  C  T.  it  935. 

Abidbk,    f  1^  ^-P^     \  2984.  9782. 

Abit  for  Abidbth.  1664&    R.4977. 
Ablb,  adfj.  Fb.    Fit,  proper.  167.    R-  986. 
AaoTS,  part  pa.  of  Abatx.    C.  Dl  1890l 
Abougrt,  part.  pa.  of  Arboob.  2305. 
Aboutbk,  prep.  Sax.    On- bucan.  About.    tl9L414A. 
Abmaidb,  v.  Sax.    To  awake ;  to  start.  4188.    See  BaAmn, 

pa.  L    Awaked,  started.  8037.  10791*  15014 

Abbsdb,  adv.  Sax.    Abroad.  R.  SS63. 
Abbbob,  ».  Fb.    To  shortoi,  to  abridge.  0S31. 

I,  V.  Fb.    To  tap,  to  set  abroach  s  spoken  of  a 


sel  of  liquor.  575ft 
Abosiok,  fi.  Fn.    Abuser  impropriety.    T.  iy.  900. 
AccBssB,  R.  Fn.    Properly,  the  approach  of  a  ferar;  A 

fever.    B.K.136. 
Acama,  n.  Fa.  from  Ax>i^m»  Or.    Negligence;  arisiag 

from  discontent,  mrianoholy,  *o.  P.  161,  cd  8,  Lfli.  asq. 


Accoan,  n.  Fa.   Agreement.  84u 
—  «.  Fa.    To  agree.  83S. 

ACCORDBDBK,  po.  C  pf.  L.*  W.  168. 

AoooanAKT,  i  f  10417. 

AocoaDmo,    |      ^^^  ^'      \  6S08. . 

AocmB,  V.  Fb.    To  discover.    R*  I50I. 

AcHATB,  n.  Fb.    Purchase.  573. 

AcHAToua,  n.  Fb.    A  purchaser ;  a  caterer.  570i 

AcHBKBD.  part  pa.  Sax    Choaked.  L.  W.  8006. 

AcuBTB,  V.  Fb.    To  aooompUsh.    R.  8049.  46ua 

AcKBLB  (Akele),  v.  Sax.  To  cool.    C.  L.  1078. 

Acu>YB,  V.  A.  F.  517.  may  perhape  mean  To  cloy ;  H 
embarrass  with  superfluity. 

AooiB,  V.  Fb.  To  make  quiet  R.  3564. 

AooMBBBA.  part  pa.  Fb.    Encumbered.  5ia 

AotoKB,  atU'  Fb.  Crooked,  aukward.    C.  L.  378. 

Adawb,  v.  Sax.  To  awake.    10874    T.  iiL  1186. 

Aoo,  V.  Sax.  To  do.  It  is  used  to  exprsss  the  Fb.  d  /aire. 
To  have  Ana  R.  3036.  To  have  to  do.  And  don  alt 
that  Ikep  han  Ano.  R.  5080L  Et/aeent  ce  qu'ilt  doivent 
vaibb.    Orig.  4801. 

AnoK  (corruption  of  Of-dok),  part.  pa.  Bax.  Done  away. 
L.W.8588: 

Adok,  pr.  n.    Adonis.  8886. 

AnouK,  adv.  Sax.  Downward.  8417.— Bdow.  17A54. 

Adbad,  Adbaodb,  part  pa.  of  Adbbdb,  v.  Sax.  AfrakU 
607, 3425. 

Adriakx  for  Abiadkb,  pr.  n.  4487* 

Adtbbtbkcb,  fi.  Fb.    Attmtian,  T.  It.  608. 

AovocAaxa,  n.  pt  Fa.  Law-suits,  T.  it  1469. 

Advocas,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Lawyers.  adTOcatcs.  18825. 

Araaanb  ArxBOB,  part  pa.  Sax.  Afraid,  frightened. 
18818.    T.1L606. 

Affbctb,  n.  Lat.  AflRoctlon.    R.5486.    T.  lit  1307. 

AFrBBMsn,  part  pa.  Fb.    Confinned.  8351.    L.W.  7M>. 

Arnx,  CI.  Fb.  To  trust    R.  3155^ 

ArrBAT,  V.  Fa.    To  affright  8331. 
fi.  Fb.    Disturbance,  5A57^Fear.  R.  4397. 

ArrancAK,  pr.  m.    The  elder  Seipio  A/rieanut.    A.  F.  41. 

AriLB,  V.  Fb.  To  file^  pollnh,  714. 

Afobbk,  Afmwb,  An»x,  adv.  et  prep.  Sax.  JEc-popaii* 
Before^ 

AoAiK,  pr«p.  Sax.  On- jean*  Against  8453. 10456.  To- 
ward. 4811.  5419l^-«tfv.  999.  10156. 

AoAtr,  for  Aoastbo,  part  pa.    Terriiled.  8343L 

AoASTS,  V.  Sax.    Tb  terrifle.    1500. 

Aoathok,  pr.  n.  L.  W.  586.  I  hsTe  nothing  to  say  concern- 
ing  this  writer,  except  that  one  of  the  same  name  ia 
quoted  in  the  ProL  to  the  Trapedie  of  Cambitet,  by 
Thomas  Preston.  There  is  no  ground  fSor  supposing, 
with  Oloss.  Ur.  that  a  pkUotopktr  iifSamot  is  meant*  or 
any  of  the  Agathoes  of  antiquity. 

AoBiKS,  prep.  WSJ,  as  Aoaik. 

Aobn,  adv.  803»  as  Aoaik. 

Amltx,  v.  Sax.  Toofhnd,  to  sin  against  P.  l7l|O0LI,L8y. 

'~-^~.  tor  AoiLxxn,  pa.  t    Sinned.  5674 

Aoo,  AooK,  for  Yook,  part  pa.  Sax.  <Kmm;  past  83aii 
6445. 

AoBBB,  Fb.  d  gri.   In  good  part.  R.  4SI0. 

Aonmwn,  (A'gr^eJ.   In  grist    MOOOT  T.ULl 


\ 


Joaisir,  ■.  Fk.    To>((nnl»    M.  »} .  mL  t.  L  «fc 
AouTis.  part  iw.  Fk.  tnjund.  Kfrigrtd.  4in.  L.  W.  MS. 
Agiuu.  >•  Six.    Ta  diiiMar.    MIM.— Ta  mklw  la  ■hwlda'. 


>n  ohisiH.    C  L.  IIW    Ts 
I  lank  9671.  ]  IWOl  TlH  vbota 


With  mrj  tblDf  nqiririla. 
AuiH.  )*r.  H.  A.  F.  SIS.  s  p«i  and  didna  sf  tha  xm 
Catiirir.     Ba^da  b[a  PUnctmi  SiLttnm,  or  fltini 

Latin    Tstaa.  aiVUA    AnUdamiltnii.   to    wbloh  <» 
aalboT  allBilH  Id  P.  [F.  47t-    For  ttia  nat  of  hl>  wurl 
aaa  Fotric  SfN.  Vrd.  .SL  Ib  t.  Auiiw  »■  Innn. 
Aldbs.  Aixai,  ftn.  ta.  ft.    Of  all.  101.  aa.    Il  ii  tr 
qimtlT  jDlnail  in  oampoalUoa  with  ad}e«tTM  of  tl 


Alktaf.1S79-    KnII 

ISM*.  T.  tr.  ll««.  Solely,  IdsilJ.  II  ta  vniallmH 
DHl  slilptlaUj  Hit  afMaii«*,  ar  atl  bt  11  Ual.  WW. 
Alt  (/H  /  not  u  nw  »li  •Umnaerf.  •OT-  Au.  I«  f* 

AUKBaii,fairLpa.Fi<.  JMoiyf.  Glnalaritlit. C.IX  lat. 
Auvn.  ■■  pL  A  ipaplM  of  Dii(.    Sea  tlw  n.  as  nr.  IIML 

eanJr.  di  mjlamma.  lap.  Muralor.  Anllq.  Mad.  M.t.11. 
p.  3S4.)  oomtnenda  the  idrvnin  nf  Milan.  fRgd  fgiriw 

prdta  JkateffHr.    Itaoi  Cxaaa  AuHoa  alU  llalum  tt 

AuTi.n.  Fa.    Allay!  amlatanoTtuantetsI.  WU. 

,n.EdT.  A  Cbamlcal  tami  for  making  wliltb 

Lua.    A  CliMBloal  tarn  fW  ■  qiecica  of  Balk 

ICSTft 


■L  Fa.  AUntattia.  O.  D.  M 
u  .«1h.  T1ieLot»<na.  R.  I 
n.pl.Fa.    TawdatucdUflUi 


ALar^a.FlL     AnalltT.  IM«1. 


■    Alwafi.   TtmU^Mt.  Fa. 


lEitjIaEupLSL 
iT.fir.  ii.«7n.TliaAnibaaaUedthaH(>s<.i  Ti  n{i 


Mn,p{.P.  171,  col-l, 


Alvats,  pr.  H-  The  An£  alar  In  Ih  _ 

tlic  ISrat  manriDD  of  tbe  D«o  takblEt  naiB&  Btl  luia 

Au^ioa,  (J'lMidt)  J  Ob  land.  I.  W.  tlM.  Ma>. 

Atuao,  jirqi.  Bax.  Oq-IiMIJ,  IKM.  ITAarMa  II  bh 
a(aa^  Uy  what  It  waa  OMilMid.  T.U.1IM1.  O^miU 
■oapllaliiaf  UlM(*<f/br(.n;IUfB»laiutooiiMiM< 

Au>un,fK>r(pa.Fa.    prakad.  B.  HH. 
AuKra,a.FB.    Ts  allow,  to  annn.  MMk.    ttiittttm* 
UtUfltm/arUllUrilfimat.    P.L.HI.    7>(rtAa«tor* 


1073. 
AuuLK,  a 


^Af  waa  perhapa  I 


m  fcr  mUlnt  t<  QwlduOMt 


D,  JWl.    Dn.  tM.    Ewtr  aawy.   H. 

■ametima.    Cnv'-'^aa.  114.  h. 

.    Atunf*'^.VM.    SaaUw^aa 


r^tctatHlMm  tntntntibvi^  Quitmi  viaii, . 


iJ-OBngnuMn-    I  A^.foTDil.prvTi.  IIMI.     R.  127(1. 
of  Iha  ■hoi.       Alic.i4.a.n.lj,T.     A  Kiald^erraiit.    A.  &  C.  lU 

(iivy™,p»a.  I  Aan,ftmAS*i.    If.    TU.  IdWT.  IB«l3t  Wl«. 


■a.  n.au.    An  ancliorlte,  or  hermit^  RSHa. 

DHrUT.'rmrl.  pii.  Lat.     FSreUlld.  IWI. 
B,n.Pa.     Uurt,  Iniifala.     R.  UOt.     JjoCC 
-  >.  Td  burl,  ta  Inniblr.    H.  IM;  col.  1, 1.  » 
rui.,ii4f.  Uurlfull  unplaaKnL     U.  lUkaiL  ]  ,1. 1. 

t  AimcuiiDUH.  P.  U.  «B.    Tha  UU*  ar  a  LaUa  po« 

'      AUiHta  lUlHviii.    SaaAuiM. 


OL06SARY. 


4Aa 


ANnLBOim*  pr.  n.    AntUoohiu.    Du.  1004. 
Antiphonbrs,  n.  Lat.  Gr.     A  book  of  AnUphooM,  or 

Anthem*.  13449. 
Anvklt,  n.  Sax.    AnanvU.    Do.  1165. 
Any.  atiU'  Sax.    Either ;  Om  f^ftwo.  71IA.— It  nsnallj  lig- 

nifies  one  of  mump. 
Apaidb.  part.  pa.  Fn.    Paid,  BAiiflfi«d.  1870,  M3B. 

Apairb,  r.  Fiu    See  Apkirb.  

Ap«>  11.  Sax.  Metaphorically,  a  fooL  3389,  I878L  The 
wonkeput  in  the  wutnnee  hode  an  ape.  And  in  hit  wife"* 
eke.  13370U  The  monk  made  a  fool  of  the  man,  and  of 
hlB  wife  too*— ITtni/ ape.  1099&  See  the  note. 
APBias,  «.  Fr.  To  impair ;  to  detract  from.  3140.  Our 
elate  it  apxirm.  P.  L.  290l— To  be  impaired ;  to  go  to 
ruin.  T.iL389.  /b..t<7 
Apsar,  a<^  Fa.    Open.    P.  161,  ooL  1,  L  39.    PHve  and 

aperU  66B6.    In  private  and  in  publick.    toS^J' 
Apin  for  Opin,  n.  p/.  Fa.    Opiates.    L.  W.  8650. 
Appallbd.  part.  pa.  Fa.    Made  pale.  10679,  ISOSsi. 
Appabailb,  r.  Fa.    To  prepare.    L.'W.  9462. 
Apparbncb,  n.  Fa.    An  appearance.  11577* 
AppsacBiTB,  V.  Fa.    To  peroeire.  8476> 
AppBacBiYiifos  n.  pL    Perceptiona.  10600. 
Appbtitb,  v.  Fa.    To  desire,  to  covet    L.  W.  1580. 
Apposb,  v.  Fr.    To  object  to ;  to  question.  7179, 1S83L    It 

seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Oppcee. 
Afpbovbb,  n.  Fa.    An  informer.  6925w 
Appaaims^  m.  pL  Fa.    Apprentices,  novices.    R.  687* 
IQUBIMTABLB,  a^Hf.  Fr.  Essj  to  be  acquainted  with.  R.  8213. 

AqviTB,  V,  Fa.    To  pay  for.  6748.  

ABAcib  «•  Fa.    To  draw  away  by  force.  897^ 
AaAHDB,  fi.  Sax.    A  message.   T.  IL  78. 
Aratb,  h.  Fa.    Order.  8138:— SUaatioo.  6484,  13900.— 
Clothing.  6&09.— Equipage.  8881. 

-,  V.  Fa.    To  dress.  3689.— To  dispose.  8837. 

Arrlastbrs,  n.  pL  Ftu     ArbaUtiret.     Bnglnss  to  oast 

darts,  ftc.    R.  4196. 
Archanobl.  a.  R.  915.   The  herti  so  called ;  a  dead  nettle 
Otoee.  Urr^ln  the  Orig.  it  is  Mesanpe,  the  bird  which 
we  call  a  Titmouse. 
Archrbishop,  n.  Sax.  Lat.    An  Archbishop.  70B4. 
AacHBOBKBN,  fi.  Sax.  Lat.    An  Archdeacon.  6884. 
AaCHBOiAcaB,  n.  Fa.    Archdeacon.    C.  D.  2136. 
AacHBWiVBS,  9071.    Wives  of  a  superior  order. 
AanuBB,  9U  Fa.    Burning.    P.  168,  col.  1, 1. 17- 
Abrdb,  v.  Sax.    To  interpret    Dn.  889.    See  Rede. 
Arkraob,  n.  Fa.    Arrear.  604. 
AasMB,  V.  Sax.    To  raine.    P.  159,  ooL  1,  L  93. 
AaasoMB,  V.  Fa.    Arraitanner,    To  reason  with.    11.6880. 
AacHTB,  11.  Fa.  Arrest,  constraint  9158.  Delay.  L.  W.  80& 

•  V.  Fa.    To  stop.  89ft 

Aarm,  v.  Fa.    To  impute  to.  788.    P.  150,  ool.  1,  L  Oft 

AaooiL,  It.  Fa.    Potter's  clay.  16981. 

AaiBTK,  pr.  R.  Aries,  one  of  the  signs  in  the  Zodiac  T.  Iv. 

1508.    T.  ▼.118ft 
ARiBityrLB,  pr.  n.  10547-    A  trsatlse  on  Perepeetive,  onder 
his  name,  is  mentioned  by  Tlnoent  of  Beauvais^  in  the 
xtiL  osotuiy.    Spec.  Histor.  L.  liL  o.  84.    Bxtat  etiam 
Uber,  qiti  dieUur  Perspectiva  Aristotelia. 
AaivAOB,  n.  Fa.  F.  i.  893.  as  Arivaite. 
AaiTAiLR,  fi.  Fa.    ArrivaL    F.  451. 
Amc.  n.  Lat.  A  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  4492. 
Arms,  ».  T.  it  165ft  may  perhaps  be  put  fur  d^enee, 

eecurilp. 
Abmlbs,  a4l.  Sax.    Without  an  arm.  149n9. 
AaM-OBBTR,  a4f.  Sax.    As  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  2147. 
AxMiroTBMT,  aiU.  Lat.    Mighty  in  arms.  1964. 
Arbiorikr,  pr.  n.  Basse  Bretagne,  in  France,  called  aa- 

tiently  Britani^a  Armoriea,  1104L 
AaMQaB,  n.  Fa.    Armour.    M.  1 13»  col.  1, 1. 95. 
Arm,  pi.  n.  of  Am.  v.  Sax.    Are.  4706, 881& 
Aaxou»B  OP  TBB  HBWB  TOWKB,  pT. ».  of  B  PhysJcisn 
Chemist  of  the  xin.  Century.  16896.    See  Fabric  BibL 
Med,  Ml.  in.  v.  Abnaldds  ViiXAROVAinia. 
Arounb,  F.  it  39.  seems  to  signify  At  large,    Arowmb  «m 
MDBB  vrnm.    Remote,  deprope.  eeortum.  Prompt  Panr. 
A*RO«r;  in  a  row;  probably  from  th«  Fa.  Rm. 
BlvBly.  683&    R.  TfiOt 


Absmbiiukb,  II.  Laiu    Artthmrtkfc.  190ft   8m  Hm  aotSb 
Artb,  v.  Lat.    To  constrain.    T.  L  38ft    C.  L.  46. 
ABTBi.aiB8,  n.pl.  Fr.    Artillerie.    M.  113,  coL  1,  L  85. 
As,  adv.  Sax.  Alf.    Al  so.    Omnino  sie.    As  ftisU    T.  v. 

164ft    Very  fast    As  swilh.  fOS;,  IWA.    Very  quickly; 

immediately.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3172. 
AscAUBCB.  See  the  n.  on  Ter.  7387. 
ASHBir,  fi.  pL  Sax.    Ashes.  1304.    T.  ii.  539. 
AsLAKB,  V.  Sax.    To  slacken ;  to  abate.  1762. 3S5.\ 
Abpb,  n.  Sax.    A  sort  of  poplar.  2993.  L.  W.  9637. 
AsPBir,  adj.    Of  an  asp.  794ft 
AsPiK,  V.  Fb.    To  espie.  13S81. 

AaPBB,  a(U.  Fb.    Rough,  sharp.    T.  !▼.  887.  Bo.  iv.  pr.  7. 
AspRBNBSBB,  ».  Sharpness.  Bo.  iv.  pr.  4. 
AsBAUT,  n.  Fr.    Assault  991. 
AesBOB,  n.  Fr.    Siege.  1068ft 
AsBBTH.  R.  560ft    Sufficient,  enough.     Asset.  Orig.  P.  P. 

foLOtb.    And^fit9^glcenotM^^^lnH. 
AseiBB,  fi.  Fr.    Situatkm.   R.  123ft 
AssoiLB,  V.  Fa.    To  absolve ;  to  answer.  9598.  C.  L.  1284. 

AssoOeth.  Imp.  m.  2.  praf.  pL  998ft 
AssoMONBD,  part,  pa*  Summoned.    C  L.  17ft 
AssuRB,v.  Fa.    Toconilde.    T.  L68I. 
Abtrbtb,  v.  Sax.    To  ssoape.  1507. 65fift— To  release.  61196. 

AsttrU  for  AsUrttd.  parU  pa.  liI94. 
ABnnfBO,8192,  AsTOBiBi*.  11651.|Nirt  pa.  Fa.  Confounded, 

astoni^ed. 
AsrBBUiBBB,  a.  Fa.    Astndabe.  390ft 
Abtbolooibn,  fi.  Fa.    Astrolcger.  Ast. 
AawBTBD,  part  pa.  Sax.  StupUled,  as  in  a  dream.  F.  IL  41. 
AswouNB.    In  a  swoon.     3821.6.    1078ft  T     iiL    1086. 

Adoun  he/ell  all  sodenfg  in  awouicB. 
At,  attb,  prep.  S^x.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  12548.  At  after 

toHper.  10616,  11531.    As  soon  as  supper  was  finished. 

At  dap.  1316ft    At  break  of  day.    At  on.  4195,  8313.  Of 

one  mind. 
Attakb,  9,  Sab.    To  overtake.  16094. 

^  for  Atakbk.  part,  pa,  6908. 

A^HBB ;  In  three  part&  8985. 

Attambo,  part,  pa.  Pa.  Sntami,  Opened ;  Begun.  14894 

—Tasted,  felt    C.  IX  50ft- Disgraced.    C.  D.  112ft 
ATTBMPaB,a4/.  Fa.  Temperate.  14844.  M.  107,  cd.  1.1.34. 
ArraupaaLY,  ckfv.  Fa.    Temperately.    13192. 
ArrouR,fi.FR.    Headdress.  R.  371ft 
Attrv,  ATTBai.T,  adif.  Sax.    Poisonous,  pemfckms.  P.  15a 

coU  2,  L  ft 
A'rwiNNB,35eft  A'nvo.P.167,coLl,1.46.Intwo,asunder. 

Atvbab.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  4785. 

AvALB, «.  Pa.  To  lower ;  to  let  down.  3124^To  fuU  dowib 

T.  iiL  687. 
AvANCB,  V.  Fa.    To  advance ;  to  profit  24ft  T.  v.  434. 

AvAMT,  B.FB.    Boast    227. 
AvAMTAOB,  fi.  Fa.  Advantage.  244ft 
AvANTB,  V.  Pa.    To  boast    5085. 
AvAUirr,  a<f v.  Fa.    Forward.    R  305ft  479ft 
ADCTtNUTBB,  B.  Lat.    A  tsxt  of  Scrfpture :  or  of  some 
respectable  writer.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  685ft-and  ver. 

55113.679ft  ^^ 

Aucioua,B.LAT.    A  writer  of  credit  67W. 
AvBNAUNT,  ad(J.  Fa.    Becoming.    R.  128ft 
AvBirrxiLB,  n.  Fr.    See  n.  on  ver.  908ft 
AvBMTOBB,  n.  Fa.    Adventure.  84&  «.„.^ 

AvBHROis,  pr.  n.  435.    Ebn  Roscbd,  an  Arabian  Physician 

of  the  xiL  century.    See  D'Hcrbelot  In  l^  Roscbd,  and 

the  authors  mentioned  in  n.  on  ver.  433. 
AuoHT,  n.  Sax.    ApipC.    Any  thing.    T.  iiL  46ft    It  la 

sometimes  used  as  an  ailrcrfr.    J/  that  the  childes  mother 

v}ereAWWtshe.    5454.    Canheo/oawttOlamerrp  laUoT 

tweie  f  16065. 
Aooirr,  pa.  ^  of  Owa.    T.  lil.  1801.  Bs  Ooobt. 
Auoiir-wuBRB,  a4f«.  Sax.    AnywherSb    L.W.  1538. 
AuoRiM,  a  oorruptioa  of  Algorithm.    See  n.  on  ver.  381ft 
AvicBN.  pr.  n.  434. 1888ft   Bbn  Sina,  an  Arabisn  ph3^ 

sician  of  the  X.  century.    See  IVHerbelot,  in  v.  Sima,  aB« 

tha  authors  mentioned  m  n.  on  ver.  483. 
AVIS,  a.  Fa.    Advice.  187ft    The  king  at  his  Arta  $mt 

wioeoimgere  Ikre.   P.  L.  20ft 


Athass,  pmrt  pr,  Obearvfa^  CL  D.  1882. 
Ati8%  •.  Pr.    To  obMrre.   T.  fl.  178.    AvUdk  fom,  Imjk 
M.  S  ycr/.  jrf.   Look  to  yoatmtrmi  tako  oare  of  Toar. 

ATunur,  ».  Fb.    Vtakm.    15190,91 
AtmmLM,n.Fu.    An  ambling  poos.    19814. 
AmnrBB,  N.  Pa.    Awm^miert.    Apnnob    R.9Qe7> 
A<niBM^  N.  R.  9971.    Aimtr§  of  aOke.    Bmine  de  top, 

Ori|^   It  ■iiiimi  to  be  a  omimiUoM  of  Ammrsa. 
Ammta^vLFa.   Ooffraptkm  of  AraiiToaa.    To  adventiirei 

4907. 

Amcniom,  a4f'    AdT«iitiiroii&    19837. 

AvovTaBBa,ATOOTBBa,ii.Fa.  An  adulterer.  P.  167t  ooL  1, 
L7.  8BM. 

AvouTsais,  ATooraiB,  a.    Adolterk^   6888.9309. 

A^oir,  a.  Pa.    Tow.    9938.  9419. 

AuaeaA.  Bo.  116B.  The  title  of  a  Latin  metrical  renlon 
of  several  partoof  the  Bible Iqr  P«<ni«d«  ilipa.  Canon  of 
Rheima,  in  the  xii.  oottuy.  Lejaer.  in  his  HisU  PatL 
Med.  JB»t,  p.  099— 796.  haa  given  large  extracta  from 
this  work,  and  among  others  the  passage  which  Chancer 
itohaTebadinhis^yc^    See  p.  728. 


Am«  Jobal  Tarios  IbrramenU  notat  ictus. 

rondera  librat  in  his.    Consona  qvcqne  &dt. 
Doc  inTsnta  mode  prius  est  ars  modca,  qvamTis 

Fjrthagonun  dieuit  bane  docnisse  prius. 

Ao«,fi.Pa.     Altar.    9994. 

AwArra,  a.  Pa.    Watch.    7939^  17088. 

AwAmae,  part  pr.    Keeping  watch.    7634. 

AwAFBO,  part.  jMk  Sax.    Coofoonded,  stupified.    T.  L3I6. 

L.  W.  814. 
AwATWAan,  oilri.  Sax.    Away.    17911. 
Awaaxa,  a.  Sax.    Tb  reTsnge.    10768.  R.  S78. 
Axa,  vlSax.    To  ask.    3S&7* 
AxiNO,!!.    ReqoesL    1898. 
Av,a<fv.  Sax.    Brer.    7406. 
Atkl.  a.  Pa.    Grandfather.    9479. 
Avaiff,  adv.  S[  prep,    P.  106,  ooL  I,  L  Mb  as  Agaik. 
AvawsT,  prep.    P.  169,  ool.  1,  L  I&.  as  Aoaiit. 
ATBirwAao,  adv.  Sax.    Back.  T.  iiL  7AI. 


Ba  ,  V.  6015,  seems  to  be  formed  from  Bassb,  r.  Fa.    To  kiss. 
BAruauta,  n.  Fa.    An  mmiarried  man.  9120. — A  Knight : 

3087.  3465.-006  who  has  taken  his  first  degree  in  an 

Unirersity.    11438. 
BAciiKLKaiB,  n.  Fa.    Knightliood;  17074.    The  BacXdcrU. 

8146.    The  Knights. 
Badb,  pa.  t.  of  Bbdb.    6706.  7449. 
B.touBB,  eomp.  d.  of  Bad.  ailj.  Sax.    Worse.    10538. 
Baoob,  r.    To  swell ;  to  disdain.    Sk.    Rather,  perhaps, 

to  squint.    Du.  6i4. 
Bagoinolv,  adr.  R  992.  seems  to  be  the  translation  of  en 

lorgnopani  ;  squintiogly. 
Baillib,  n.  Fa.    Custody,  government    R.  431)2.  7574. 
BArrs,  V.  Sax.  To  feed ;  to  stop  to  feed.  T.  i.  192.  C.  L.  la**. 
Balancb,  n.  Fa.    Doubt,  suspense.    R.  4667 — /  dare  lay 

IN  BALAifca  Att  that  I  have.  16079L  I  dare  teager  all  1. 1,  b. 
Balb,  n.  Sax.    Mischief,  sorrow.  16949. 
Baijcs,  C.  I*  80.  r.  Balais.  pr.  n.  Fa.    A  sort  of  bastard 

Ruby. 
Balkbs,  a.  j4.  Sax.    The  timbers  of  the  roof.    3626. 
Ballbd,  adif.    Smooth  as  a  ball;  bal«L    IW.  3520. 
BAinxRr,  fl.  Fa.    See  Du  Cange.  in  v.    A  ka noons.    To  h,T 

bandon.    R.  1163.    To  her  disposal.   A  ton  bandon.  Orig. 
Baitb,  n.  Sax.    Destruction.    1099. 
Barbb,  n.    A  hood,  or  muflBer,  which  covered  the  lower 

part  of  the  face,  and  the  shoulders.    T.  iL  lia    See  Da 

Cange,  in  v.  Babbota. 
Babbv,  pa.  t  p<.  of  Bbbb.  r.  Sax.    Bore.  723. 
Babgaimb,  n.  Fa.    Contention.    R.  2551. 
BAaoABBT,  n.  Fa.    Bergerette.    A  sort  of  song.    F.  L.348. 
Babmb,  n.  Sax.    The  lap.    10946.   1475a    Barmb-cloth, 

.1236.    An  apron. 
^aaa.  n.  Fa.    A  bar  of  a  door.    668.— A  stripe^    331. 


BAaaanra,  m^f.  Max. 

BAaiuooK.n.    A  Basilisk.    P.  168. ooL  1, L OOl 
BAaaB,».Pa.    A  Kissi    C.  L.  797. 
BAan]ra,jMri.pr.    Sewing  slightly.    R.  IM. 
BATAium^jMri.jMkPa.    Embattled.    R.4169. 
Batm  for  Botbb.   408&  41891 

V.  Sax.    16973.  We  should  rather  «j  to  hmtk. 

BAm>B,  adJ.  Pa.    Joyons.  R.  667^ 
BAm>aaiB,  BAonaia,  n.  Pimping.  198&  T.  ilL ; 

a  bawdyohouesk  6887. 
Baudt,  a4f.  Dirty.  16103.    WilM  aAVor  etie.  Lydg. 

B.  ix.  1 36.  bb 
Bavabo,  pr.  n.  Pa.    Originally,  a  Bagr.lMrse;  a 

general,  16881.  T.  L  918. 
Bat-wimdow,  C  L.  10S8.  A  large  window ;  peobnkly 

called,  beeanse  it  occupied  a  whole  bap,  L  e.  the 

between  two  cross  beama 
Ba,  prep.  Sax.    By.  9577. 
Da  for  BxBir,  part  pa.  Sax.    00.  7611.  99IS. 
Bbau  axMBLAinr,  Pa.    Fair  appearance.  C  L.  KSS. 
Bbau  aiax.  Fa.    Pair  Sir ;  a  mode  of  addressi    R. 
Bbblbdob,  part  pa.  Sax.    Covered  with  blood.  S0G4. 
BaaunTB,  r.  Sax.    To  stain.  T.  U.  1097. 
BacKB,  V.  Pa.    To  nod.  19330. 17999^ 
BacLAPPB,  V.  Sax.    Tocatob.  15477. 
BanArrao,  part  pa.  Sax.    Made  a  fool  oL  9M7. 

DAPra. 
BxoB,  r.  Sax.  To  order,  to  bid.— To  offer.  823&  965&  T.  ▼. 

185<— To  pray.  R.  7374.    To  bede  kU  mecke.  T.  ir.  IIOS. 

To  offer  his  nedc  for  execntiun. 
BxooTB,  r.  Sax.  To  make  todoto ;  to  deceive   L.  W.  iMSw 

See  Dora. 
BaDaaoB,  a4f.  Sax.    Confined  to  bed.  7381.  916& 
Baoaaarra,  port  pa.    Drenched,  thoroogfaly  wetted.  CL  L. 

677. 
Baaw,  a.  pt  Sax.    Bees.  10518. 
BariLL  for  Baraix,  pa.  t  of  BarAu.  v.  Sax.  IOO117. 
BaroRBN,  Baroawa,  adv.  et  prep.  Sax.    Before. 
Bboilbo,  part  pa.  Fa.    Beguiled.  12206. 
ilEooN,  part  pa.  of  Bboo.  r.  Sax.     Gone.     If'<l  hepem. 

6188.  R.  5533.    In  a  good  way.     If'o  begon.  5338.  11618. 

Far  gone  in  woe.     Wone  began.  1'.  v.  13^.    In  a  worse 

way.     With  gold  betfon.  R.  943.  Painted  over  with  gold; 

d  or  paintee.    Orig. 
Bboonnb,  jxirt  pa.  of  Bbginnb,  v.  Sax.    Begun.  11341. 
Bkhalvb,  n.  Sax.    Half ;  side,  or  part.  T.  iv.  945. 
Bkhxstb,  n.  Sax.    Promise.  4461,  2. 
Bkhbtb,  v.  Sax.    To  promine.  1856. 
Bbhbwb,  part.  pa.  Sax.     Coloured.   T.  iii.    216.     See 

IIbwb. 
Bbhiohtb,  v.  Sax.    To  promise.  P.  154,  coL  2,  L  42. 

part.  pa.     Promised.  Ill ua 

Bbhiohtxk,  pa.  t  ;</.    Promised.  11639. 

Bbhotb.  m.  Sax.    Behoof,  sdvAntage.  R.  h'OO. 

Bbjapbo,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Tricked.    19863.     Laughed  at 

T.  i.  532. 
Bbknowb,  r.  Sax.    To  confess.  1558.  5306. 
Bbl  amy,  Fb.    Good  friend.  12252. 
Bblbvx,  n.  Sax.    Belief.    His  brieve.  3456.    His  creed. 
BxLLB,  adj.  fern.  Fa.    Fair.  T.  ii.  2«l. 
Bbixb  chbrb,  Fb.    Good  cheer.  13339. 
Bbixbchosb,  Fa.    6029.6092. 
Bkllb  Isaudb,  F.  iii.  707.    The  fair  Isaude :  the  mlstrcsi 

of  1  ristan.     She  is  called  Uoude.  L.  W.  254. 
Bbllb,  v.  Sax.    To  roar.  F.  iii.  713. 
Bkuiarib,  pr.  n.    Sec  n.  on  rer.  57. 
Bblous,  n.  Sax.    Bellows.  P.  154.  coL  1,  L  & 
Bbmes,  n.  p/.  Sax.    Trumpets.  MAH^.  \K.  76i>5. 
Bbn.  iryf.  m.  Sax.    To  be.  141.  167. 

pr.  «.  pi.    Are.  764-  890.  945. 

part.  pa.    Been.  361.  465. 

Bbnchbo,  part.  pa.    Furnished  with  benches.  L.  W.  904. 
Bb.vdb,  n.  Fb.    A  band  ;  or  horizcmtal  stripe.  K.  1079^ 
BBNDiito.n.  Striping;    makingof  bands,  or  stripes.  P.  156, 

col.  2,  L  SOL 
Bemb,  a.  Sax.    A  bean.  9798.    And  al  n'as  tcurtk  m  amrs. 

R.  0.497. 
BaxBoicra !  Lat.     An  cxclamatico,  answering  to  om 
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BUM  M  '     It  was  often  pronounced  as  a  Triqrilable, 

BeneiU  !  lUOa  T.  L  781.  UL  7».«iS. 
BnnaNB,  a  <^.  Fa.    Kind.  897S. 
BiunvB,  V.  Sax.    To  take  away.  P.  158,  col.  2,  L  8& 
Baifnoir,  tu  Fa.    Benediction.  9230i 
Dhmom^,  peart,  pa.  of  Bbximb.    Tttken  away.  R.  1509. 
Bairr, ».  Bax.    The  bending,  or  deolirity  of  a  hilL  19U3. 
BmAiirsD,  part,  pa.  Sax.    Rained  upon.  T.  iv.  1172. 
BsaoB,  n.  Sax.  Beard.  To  make  any  one's  berde  /  to  cheat 

him.    See  n.  on  ver.  4094. 
Bxas,  II.  Sax.    A  bear.  2000.  - 

y.  Sax.    To  bear;  to  carry.    Tohere  iAttxt  cn\and  t 

To  aocnae  falsely.  504a  5975w    To  psrsaade  falsely.  5814, 

5982i^ro  here  Ou  belle.  T.  UL  199.    To  carry  the  prise. 
.^—  n.  Sax.    A  bier.  2906.— A  pillow-bear.  Da.  254. 
BaaiwQ,  n.  Sax.    Behavloar.  P.  155,  ooL  1, 1. 4a 
Bbrmb,  n.SAx.    Yest.  16281. 
BaaiTAKo.  pr.  n.  436.  a  Physician  of  Montpeller  In  tiie 

xnith  Century.   See  the  authors  mentioned  in  n.  on  ver. 

433. 
— pr.  n.  L.  W.  la  St.  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux 

in  the  xiith  Century.  Our  author  alludes  to  a  proverbial 

saying  concerning  him.    Bernardue  ipee  nan  vidit  cm- 

n/a.    See  Hofftaian,  in  r. 
Bbxnb,  n.  Sax.    A  bam.  3258. 
BkaAKT,  n.  Fa.    A  piece  of  gold,  so  called  because  first 

coined  at  Byiantlum.  now  Constantinople.  Sk.  It.  lioa 
Bbsbkb,  r.  Sax.    To  beseech.  92a 
Bbskt,  BxairrrB,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Placed,  employed.  3299. 

7534. 
BxsBY,  part  pa.  of  Bbbbb,  v.  Sax.    Beseen.    Evil  heeep, 

8841.    lU-beseen ;  of  a  bad  appearance.    Rtckelp  beeep, 

8860,  of  a  rich  appearano&    ^  •  '^^^ 
Bbshkt.  part,  pa.  Sax.    Shut  up.  R.  4488:  T.  ill.  603. 
Bbshrbitb,  v.  Sax.    To  curse.  6426, 7* 
Bbstob,  prep.  Sax.    By  the  side  of.  5597.  6002. 
BaaMOTaxD,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Smutted.  7a 
Bkspxt,  part,  pa.  Sax.    Spit  upon.  P.  152,  ool.  I,  L  381 
Bkstaddb,  Bxbtad,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Situated.  506a    It  is 

sometimes  used  in  an  ill  sense,  for  Dletreseed,  R.  1227* 
BasTB,  fi.  Fa.   A  beast  1978. 

• a4f,eup.SAx,    Best  180&  11843. 

BasT,  a4f.  Sax.    Busy.  2855. 
Bxr.  Bnrx,  adv,  camp,  for  nxTTBit.  7533. 13362. 
Bbtakb,  v.  Sax.    To  give.  374a    To  recommend  to.  8037. 
Bktadoht,  pa.  t   Recommended  to.  R.  443a    See  the  n. 

on  ver.  13852. 
Bktb,  V,  Sax.    To  prepare,  make  ready.    To  bete  Jtree, 

225&  2294.    To  make  fires.— To  mend ;  to  heal.     To  bete 

nette*.  3925.    To  mend  nets.    To  bete  eorwe,  T.  L  6Ga 

To  heal  sorrow. 

V.  Fa.    To  beat  420a 

Bbtkchb,  v.  as  Bbtakk.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  13852. 
BaTB,  imp.  ••.  ipere.  pL  Sax.    Be  ye.  76561  17259. 
Bbtus  Bbtiddk,  pa,  t,  ^  part,  of  Bktidb,  v.  Sax.    Hap- 

pened.  7773.  T.  ii.  55. 
Bbtosb,  pa.  t  of  Bbtakb.    Recommended.  IGOOa 
BwraAisKD,  part  JMI.  Fa.  Betrayed.   Thei  have  nKnLA.\%KD 

thee,  P.  L.  25& 
Bhtwix,  BxrwixBir,  prep.  Sax.    Between.  2134. 
Bbwbpb,  9,  Sax.    To  wepe  over.  T.  L  763. 
Bbwrbt,  BBWRfB,v.SAx.  Todlsoovor.  5193. 9747*  T.  ii.537. 
Bkyb,  v.  Sax.    To  buy.  16782.    See  Abbvb. 
Hsyara,  part  pa.  Sax.    Begotten.  T.  t  97a 
Bf  ALAOOiL,  pr,  n.  Fa.    Bel-aeeudL    Courteous  reception. 

R.  2984.  4*  at    The  same  person  is  afterwards  called 

Faire  weUoming,  R.  585a 
BiBBBD,  part  pa,  Lat.    Drunk.  416a 
Birlb,  fi.  Fa.    Any  great  book.  16325.  F.  iiL  244. 
Biocasx.  BoNaa.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  ISSOa 
Bmofl,  V.  as  Bbdb.  3641. 
Bib,  v.  Sax.    To  fulTer.  5749.    See  Abbtb. 
BiofiTB,  pr.  fi.  Fa.    Beffuine,    A  nun,  of  a  certain  order. 

R.  6861 ,  736a    See  Du  Cange,  in  r.  Beghmm, 
B«RB,  n.  Sax.    A  quarreL  L.  W.  265a 
Bfu>Ka,  n.  Sax.    A  builder.    The  bUder  Oct.  A.  F.  W 

The  nak  used  in  buildinf^ 
du..  N.    i  letter.  9811. 


BiMBinB,  9,  Sax.    To  bemoan.  R.  2867* 
BiiffT,  for  BiiroBTii.    C  M.  T.  47.  a 
BiBOB  for  BaiDB,  n.  Sax.    R.  1014. 

JSKre  ekere  woe  eimple,  at  birdk  in  bomr.  L  e.  as  bride  ta 
chamber. 

Bimj^/ut  eomme  une  BapousKi.    Orig. 

BiSMARB,  M.  Sax.    Abusive  speech.  386a    And  bold,  and 

abiding,  bi81iarb8  to  evffer,  P.  P.  loa  b. 
Bit,  for  Biddkth,  187*  10605. 
Brorb,  n.  Fa.    a  bittern.  6554. 
BiraxifT,  part  pa»  Twisted ;  carried  round.  T.  lit  1237 

ir.  87a    Perhaps  from  the  Sax.     BetJiyOQian.  Cir- 

euwtdare, 

BiwoPBw,  part  pa,  of  Bbwbpb.  Drowned  in  tears.  T.  iv. 
91a 

BLANCMAifOBn,  fi.  Fb.  989,  seems  to  hare  been  a  very  dif- 
ferent dish  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  from  that  which  U 
now  called  by  the  same  name.  There  is  a  receipt  fur 
making  it  In  Ms-  ffart  n.  40ia  One  of  the  ingredients 
is,  '*  the  bratme  ^a  capon  t  teted  email,'* 

Blakdisb,  r.  Fa.    To  flatter.  P.  154,  coL  2,  L  34. 

Blakcmb  rBTxaa,  T.  L  917*  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  *'  Fievre* 
blanche*.  The  agues  wherewith  maidens  that  have  the 
greenesickness  are  troubled ;  and  hence ;  II  a  leejlevres 
blanches :  Either  he  is  in  love,  or  sick  of  wantonnese" 
0.  N.  41.    lam  so  shaken  with  tmb  riETKRs  wHrrc. 

Blb,  n.  Sax.    Colour.  Magd.  391. 

Blkb.  pr.  n,  16024. 16952.    A  forest  in  Kent.  Ur. 

Blbiitk.  ft.  Sax.    A  pustule.  R.  55a 

Blbitd,  v.  Sax.    To  blind,  to  deceives  T.  ii.  149a 

Bi.Birr,  pa,  t.  of  Blbnd.  T.  t.  1194. 

part  pa.  9987.  16545. 

pa,  t  of  Blbnch,  v.  Sax.   Shrinked,  started  aside. 

1060.    And  so  perhaps  it  should  be  understood  in  ver. 
3751.  and  T.  UL  1352. 

BtsBBD^  part  pa.  Sax.  In  its  literal  sense  is  used  to  de- 
scribe a  particular  disorder  of  the  eye,  attended  with 
soreness  and  dimness  of  sight :  and  so  perhaps  it  is  to  be 
understood  in  ver.  1619a  But  more  commonly,  in 
Chauoer,  a  man's  epe  is  said  to  be  blered  metaphorically, 
when  he  is  any  way  imposed  upon,  17201.  It.  3912.  See 
also  ver.  385a 

Blbtb,  v.  Sax.    To  stay.  T.  ir.  1357. 

Bum.  r.  Sax.    To  cease.  166Sa 

Buses,  V.  Sax.    To  bless.  842a 

BuvB,  Bblivb,  adv.  Sax.    Quickly.  597a  7102. 

Blosmb,  n.  Sax.    Blossom.  3324. 

— — —  V.    To  blossom.  993a 

BuMMY,  a<(^.    Full  of  bloswms.  9337. 

Boa  UP  AND  DOWN,  pr,  ft.  of  a  town  in  the  road  to  Canter- 
bury. 16951.    It  is  not  marked  in  the  common  maps^ 

BoBANCB,  n.  Fa.    Boosting.  6151. 

BocHB,  n.  Fa.  Boue,  A  swelling ;  a  wen  or  boiL  Do.  ill. 
pr.  4. 

BoDx,  BoDBN,  part  pa,  of  Bbdb,  v.  Sax.  Bidden,  com- 
manded. 6612. 

BoDB,  pa.  t.  of  Biob,  V,  Sax.    Remained.  T.  v.  2a 

^—-  n.  Sax.    A  stay,  or  delay.  An.  I2a 

'^—-  An  omen.  A.  F.  34a 

BoDBKiN,  n.  Sax.    A  dagger.  306a 

BoBCB,  pr.  n,  675a  1524a  Boethiu&  Ilis  most  popular 
work  De  eonsolatiane  Philosophia  was  translated  by 
Chaucer  certainly  before  1381,  (See  L.  W.  425.)  and  pro. 
bably  much  earlier.  The  reflections  on  Predestination,  in 
T.  iv.  966—1078.  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
Filoetrato,  are  alimwt  entirely  taken  from  Ba  v.  pr.  S. 
Several  other  passages  of  the  same  work,  whicdi  our 
author  haa  coined,  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  boIm 
on  ver.  74a  292a 

BoisTB.  n.  Fa.    A  box.  12241. 

Boiarora,  a<(/.  Sax.    Boisterous;  rough.  1716a 

BoiSTOusLT,  adv.  Roughly.  8667. 

BoKBfcBB,  n.  Fb.   A  buckler,  lia 

BoKBuna,  part  pr.  Fa.    Buckling.  250a 

BoKBT,  M.  Sax.    A  backet  1535. 

BoLAs,  n,    Bttllace ;  a  sort  of  plumb,  or  sloe.  R.  13)7. 

BotJi  Abjionuc*.  10256.    Armenian  earth*   Fr.Q».     - 


va 
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Swollen.  BlK.101. 
BoU-mprifkL  13846. 
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BoLLSir,  jMrl.  pm.  of  Btum,  «.  Sax. 
Bolt,  n.  Sax.     An  arroir.   3364. 

8tn»Ight  as  an  arrow. 
BoitB,  N.  Sax.    A  boon,  petiOoo.  9671.    B«  hadt  JUm  aU 

a  boHC.  9*92.    He  made  a  request  to  them  alL 
BoXAB,  n.  Fa.    Borax.  632. 162S8L 
BoRo,  n.  Fa.    A  border;  th«  idde  of  a  ihip.  3585.    Ovtr 

bord.  5342. 
BoROB,  M.  Sax.    A  table.  62. 
OoROBi.,   n.  Fa.     A  brotheL— Bprdel-iMM^ii.    P.  169, 

ooL  S.  1.  96L    WhoreflL 
BdtoBLLsas.  n.  pi.    Keepers  of  bawdy-hooses.  R.  7064. 
BoaxL,  M.  Pa.    BHreati,    Coarse  clotli  of  a  brown  colour. 

See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Buasixos.    In  Ter.  K«38,  it  seems  to 

•ignifie  Ootking  In  generaL 
adj.  made  of  plain,  coarse  stuiT.  1 10S8.— Borr/  /oik. 

7454,  6.    Bitrel  wuh.  13961.    Laymen.     So  in  P.  P.  50. 

Burel  eUrks  is  probably  pot  for  Lap  Oerki, 
BoawB,  M.  Sax.    A  pledgcw     Uatk  laid  to  borwf.  1624. 

Hath  pledged.    Have  kere  mp  fdtk  to  bartee.   11546. 

Have  here  my  faith  for  a  pledge.    Seint  John  to  borwe. 

10910.    St  John  being  my  security. 
BosAao,  n.  Fa.    A  bussard ;  a  qwoies  of  Hawk,  unfit  for 

sporUng.  R409Si 
BossB,  n.  Fa.    A  protabwanoe.  3966. 
Boot.  n.  Sax.    Pride,  boasting.  1410& 
■  adv.  Aloud.    He  cracked  wngt.  39001  He  tpake  tkise 

teortleg  aoer.  P.  L.  272. 
BoTB,  n.  Sax.    Remedy ;  Help ;  Profit  498. 133B6. 

».  Sax.   To  help.  P.  155,  col.  2, 1. 46. 

pa.  (.  of  BiTB.  «.  Sax.    Bit  14518.    Bis  awtrd  best 

norm.  P.  L.  9i3. 

BoTBLBs,  a*tj.  Sax.    Bootless ;  rsmediless.  T.  i  V61 

BoTBL.  BoTUXB,  N.  Fb.    BottlCL  7513. 12820. 

BnTBBFUB,  n.  Sax.    A  butterflie.  15280. 

BoTBB,  a*^  Sax.  Two  together.  Omr  boHU  loA^Mr.  T.  I. 
973w  The  labour  of  us  two  together.  No$tmm  amborvm 
iabor.  In  T.  iv.  168.  Ed.  Cm.  reads  pour  botker  loof,  which 
might  lead  one  to  suspect  that  botker  was  the  ancient 
genitiTc  case  of  Bothb,  as  AUer  was  of  Alle.  See  the 
Essay,  Aco.  n.  27. 

eonj.  is  generally  used  to  copulate  ttro  members  of 

a  sentence :  but  sometimes  more.   Seo  Ter.  998. 

And  rent  adoun  bothe  wall,  and  sparre,  and  rafter. — 
And  ver.  Saw. 

To  whom  6o(A  heren,  and  erthe,  and  see  is  sene. 
8u  the  Greeks  sometimes  used  Ayu^i^M. 

Od.  /.  78.  A/«^if«v  «i4«(  rt,  *mj  myXMtiit  mms  •9%im.». 

BorruvM.  n.  Fr.    Botiton.    A  bud,  particularly  of  a  rose. 

R.  1721.  et  aL 
Bovoaaoit,  n.  Fa.    A  sodomite.  R.  7072. 
BouGHTON  UNDBR  BLXB,  pr.  II.  of  a  town  in  Kent  16024. 
BouKB,  N.  Sax.    The  body.  :>748. 
BocLTX,  r.  Sax.    To  sift,  to  separate  the  flour  of  wheat 

from  the  bran.  15246.  i 

Boi'W.  adf.  Sax.     Ready.  11807.    And  bade  kem  all  to  be  j 

BovrNB.  P.  P.  10.  b.  I 

BouNTBB.  n.  Fa.    Goodness.  8033,  10163. 
BouROB,  R.  Fa.    A  Jest  17030. 
BouROB.  r.  Fa.    To  Jest  12712. 
Ik>uaooN,  n.  Fa.    A  sUff.  R.  3401.  4092. 
BouRB,  N.  Sax.    A  house ;  a  chamber.  3367. 13672* 
BowB.  N.  Sax.    A  bow,  108.    A  dogge/or  tke  bove.  6951. 

9688.    A  dog  used  in  shooting. 
RoxB,  n.    A  blow.  L.  W.  1386. 
Bracbr,  n.  Pr.    Armour  for  the  arm.  111. 
Bradwaroin,  pr.  n.  15248.    Thomas  Bradwardfne,  Arch- 

bisliop  of  Canterbury  in  1349.    His  book  De  causa  Dei, 

to  which  our  author  allades,  iA  in  print    See  Tanner,  in 

Y.  URAOOWARniNm. 

Bratdb.  fi.  Sax.  A  start  L.  W.  1164.  At  a  bbaiob.  R. 
1336.     Tantost.  Orig. 

V.   Sax.      To  awake;   to  start   4289L  6381.     See 

Abraiob.  Out  qfkis  trit  ke  braide.  1133a  14456L  He  ran 
out  of  his  sense?.  In  vcr.  5257,  it  signifies  to  take  of.  See 
aUo  F.  ui.  588. 

Bbakbt,  n.  BatT.    Bragod.    A  sweet  drink  made  of  the 


wurtofaledMoey.  andsplea  am.    It  is  stiU  in  «ae  fai 
Wales.  Richards,  In  r.  Brapod. 

Brasil,  n.  A  wood  used  in  dyeing,  to  glv«  a  red  eoloar. 
1546l^— This  pissBge  of  Chaoosr  is  a  dcoisiTe  psooi;  that 
the  Braxil-wood  was  kmg  known  by  that 
the  discorery  of  the  country  so  called  in 
JiuetiaHo,  p.  268.  In  the  inventory  of  the  cflbda  of 
Henry  V.  BoL  Pari.  2  IL  VI.  m.  20l  ia  the  fbUo»ii« 
article.  *'  ii  Graundet  peeet  du  Bracile,  prla  ti.  a.  Tin  d.* 

Bbatt,  n.  Sax.    A  coarse  mantle.  16348i 

Brbcm,  n.SAX.    Breeches.    12882. 

Bbbdb,  ».  Sax.    Breadth.  1972.    In  brode,  T.  L  ItL    ▲ 
broad.    In  F.  iiL  132.  it  seems  to  be  pat  for  brlds* 

Brxmb,  oi^  Sax.     Furious.  1701.  /uU  odtarplp  mmd  /kU 
BRiai.  P.  L.  244. 

Brbnnb,  v.  Sax.    To  bora.  9333L 

BRB.VT,  pa.  t.  4  part.    Burnt  2427.  29S0. 

Brbmniitolv,  ado.  Sax.    Hotly.  1506. 

Brbhbs,  n.  pL  Fr.    Briara.  1534. 

Bhbstb,  r.  Sax.    To  burst  1982.  11071. 

BaxT-ruL,  o/'/  689i    The  sense  is  modi 
the  etymology. 

BaiBB,  n.  Fa.    Properly,  what  is  given  to  a 
is  aioen  to  an  extortioner,  or  ekooL  6060. 

BaiBSir,  in/,  m.  Fb.    To  b«g.  4415.  or  perhapa.  To 
See  Mot.  Part.  22  B.  lY.  n.  3a    Have  otoleM  astd 
SignetU  (C^-gnets).    And  so  la  P.  P.  115.  h.  a  I 
seems  to  signifie  a  tki^;  as  brikorg^  Filers,  eittd , 
neis,  are  daased  together;  and  stiU  naora  plalaljr 
Lydg.  Trap.  152. 

Who  SBTeth  a  !*</%,  whan  lbs  rope  is  IomC,— 
With  some  Cdse  tune  the  bribomr  wffl  kia 


See  also  Antient  SeoUitk  Poeau,  p.  171.  st.  7- 1. 3^ 
BaruouBBS.  6949i    Upon  second  thought^  I  believa  that  I 
was  wrong  in  adopting  this  word  fironi  Ifik  C  i.  and  tkal 
we  should  rather  read  with  other  If  sa 

*'  Certain  he  knew  of  briberies 


See  the  n.  on  ver.  2469i 

ItRioALB,  n.  Sax.    A  marriage-feast  4373^ 

llRiDDBS,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Birds.  10925. 

Briob,  n.  Fr.    Contention.  M.  118,coLl,L4. 

Brikb,  n.  Sax.    Breach ;  Ruin.  14700. 

liRiHMR,  o^.    R.  1836.  T.  iv.  1H4.  as  Bbbmb. 

ItRociOB,  fi.    A  treaty  by  a  broker  or  agent  3375.  R.  6971' 

Brochb.  n.  Fr.  Seems  to  have  signified  originally  tko 
tongue  of  a  buckle  or  clasp  ;  and  from  thence  the  tuckis 
or  cUisp  ititelf.  3265.  8131.  T.  v.  1660.  But  see  ver.  16L 
It  probably  cune  by  dcfcrees  to  signifie  anp  sort  t^fjewei. 
Brochk  jubll.    ifoHile,  armiUa.    Prompt   Parr. 

NUUCHB. 

BnoroBO,  part.  pa.  Fa.    Braided ;  woven.  1051. 
Brokki.vo,  |Nir/.pr.     Throbbing;  quavering.  3377. 
Bro-vkholmb,  pr.  n.   A  priory  in  Norfolk.  4264.    The 

qf  Brumkolme  is  mentioned  in  P.  P.  2^ 
ItRo.voB.  n.  Fa.    A  toroh.  9651. 
Brootk.v,  part.  pa.  of  Brkvtr.  3827. 
JlROTKL,  adj.  Sax.    Brittle.  9155.  Bf.  1 14,  coL  2,  L  45. 
Brotbtjvbssb,  n.    Brittlenesa.  9155. 
Brothbrhko,  n.  Sax.    Brotherly  Rlfeotloa.  12972. 
Brouobo,  part,  p<i.  Fr.    Brodi.     Kmbroidered.  14387. 
Brokbn,  in/,  ta.  Sax.    To  brook  ;  enjoy ;  nse.  10182.  i536ft 
Bl'Ckbs  HOR.VK.    A  buck's  horn.  3387.    To  biow  Iks  bmckea 

kome  is  put  for  anp  useless  emplopmenL 
BurrBTTK.  n.  Fa.     A.  blow.  P.  151,  coL  2,  L  46. 
BuoLB-HoRx,  ft.    A  drinking-vessel  made  of  horn.  1136Sb 

Gloss.  Ur.  derives  it  from  Buculer  comu.    The  Glosa  to 

Anc.  Scott.  Po.  explains  Botcgle  to  mean  a  B^ato.    I 

have  been  t«)ld  that  in  some  parts  of  the  North  a  Bull  is 

now  called  a  Bocgle. 
BvMBuc,  V.  Sax.    To  make  a  humming  nolsa.    In  ver. 

6554.  it  is  used  to  describe  the  noise  made  by  a  blctcm. 
Buaooc.f ,  n.  Fa.    Bourdon.    A  humming  noiae ;  the  bass 

in  musick.  675^  4163. 
Bl'riki.s,  r.  pi.  Sax.    Burying-placcs.  15654. 
BuBN-Bo,  pari.  pa.  Fr.    Burnished.  1985. 
Bt-RsiBL  ruB  AssB.    15318.    See  the  noto.    Tlie  story  sop* 

pooea,  that  the  priest's  son,  when  he  was  to  be  ordained. 
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dlreeied  his  sonrMit  to  ooll  him  at  oock-crowing,  and  | 
that  the  cock,  whoM  leg  he  had  formerly  broken,  having 
overheard  this,  purposely  refrained  from  crowing  at  his 
ttsual  time ;  by  which  artifice  the  young  man  was  suf- 
fered to  sleep  till  the  ordinatl<m  was  ortr. 

VuaNSTTX,  n.  Fa.  Brunettt,  Cloth  dyed  of  a  brovn 
colour.  R.  896.  4758.    See  Du  Cange  In  v.  BuaKsruM. 

Hun.  a.  Fa.    A  bush.  R.  54.  iOS. 

BuTTB,  Bor,  advm  4  con).  Sax.  But;  Bed,  48M.— Unless ; 
JfUL  I311&  i  n*er€  but  loii,  Hon  tuem  nisi  peritita. 
15M8.  16069.— Only.  1134a  vhich  that  am  but  Ivrne. 

But,  prep.  Sax.  Without.  Gloss.  Ur.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  myself  observed  this  prapoeition  in  Chaucer,  but 
I  may  have  overlooked  it.  The  Saxons  used  it  very  fre- 
quently ;  and  how  long  the  Scottish  writers  have  laid  it 
aside,  I  am  duubtfuU  It  occurs  repeattdly  in  Dp.  Doug- 
lasL   BuT«p0<or/ali.p.3. 1.53.  Pocte  but  prrc.  p.  9. 1. 10. 

But  and  bkn.  p.  123.  L  4a  Without  and  within  ;  Bucau 

anb  binnan;  originally,  I  suppose,  Bi  ucan  anb  bi 

innan.    By  and  %cith  are  often  synonymous. 

BuxoMB,  04).  Sax.    Obedient ;  dvil.  13107.  13178* 

BuxoMLV,  adv.  Sax.    Obediently.  8U62. 

fiv,  prep.  Sax.  lias  sometimes  the  signification  of  in.  i)y 
th*  imonee.  16065.  In  the  morning,  or  day-tlmo.  See 
the  noteb  Bf  his  life.  R.  5955.  In  his  life-tlmo^It  is 
■ometlmea  used  adverbially.  Bf  and  bp,  1013.  4141. 
lYear,  hard  by.  Bv  Aito  by.  SlffiUatim.  Prompt  Parv. 
See  R.  4581.  Thtte  were  hi$  wordee  by  and  by.  L  e.  Sevt- 
ralijft  dietinetip.  And  so  periuips  this  phraae  ahould  be 
understood  in  the  passage  above  quoted* 

BvroaifK.    See  BBroairB. 

Btuevk,  v.  Sax.    To  stay.  I08B7>  T.  liL  C34. 

BTBAffT,  parL  pa.  of  Bvasn^  «.  Sax.  Bereved ;  taken 
away.  1363. 

Bvwoao,  n.  Sax.    A  proverb.  T.  iv.  769. 

C. 

Caochb,  r.    To  catch.  P.  188;  col.  1,  L  57. 

Caobwcb,  fi.  Fa.    F.  il.  114.    See  the  n.  on  v«r.  173M.  and 

Jnn.  Btptmolog.  in  r.  /^^  T-o  & 

CAiaauD,  pr.  n.  of  a  city  in  Bretagne.  Ilisa 
CAmr,  n.  4  a4).  Fa.    Cheti/.    A  wretch ;  wretdied.  1719. 

1948. 
CAJxnrATioif ,  n.  Fa.  A  chemical  process,  by  which  bodies 

are  redaoed  to  a  calx.  1^2. 
Cauximd,  pa.  C  Fa.    Calculated.  11506. 
Calbwbu,  R.  7003.  is  probably  mis-written.    The  Orig. 

has  La  poire  du  Cauxoubl.  12468.    Cotgrave  says,  that 

CaiUomlt  Is  the  nawu  of  a  verp  tweet  pear, 
Causonb,  pr,  fi.  18530.    It  should  be  Laecdomie.    See  ti«e 

n.  on  ver.  18537* 
Cauopbia,  pr.  n.   F.  iii.  188.     We  should  rather  read 

Calypba,  with  the  two  BodL  BI8S.  for  Calppeo. 
Callb,  n.  Fa.    A  species  of  cap.  660a  T.  iii.  775^ 
Camaiixb,  a.  Fa.    A  cameL  9(^8. 
Cambubb,  n.  Fa.    A  stuff  made  of  comers  hair.    R.  7967 
CAMoaa.  a4).  Fa.    FUt  3932.  3972. 
Cam,  v.  Sax.    To  know.  4467.  5638.    See  Conkb. 
CAJtANBa,  a4f.  Fa.    Cananeaii.  15527. 
Caini,  pr.  a.   Gena  in  Qalilee.  5503. 
Cambl,  a.  Fa.    Canot    ChanneL  Du.  943. 
CAmnjJi,  a.  Fa.    Cinnamon.  R.  137a 
Cawbtab,  n,  Fb.    Canvas.  16407. 
..  CAamr,  18884.    The  title  of  Avicenna's  great  work.    See 

B'Herbelot,  in  v.  Canun. 
Cantbl,  a.  Sax.    A  fragment.  3nia 
Cafbl,  a.  Lat.    a  horse.  17UI3, 4.    And  pave  him  CAttMB 

to  hit  carte,  P.  P.  108. 
CAPfTAf MB,  a.  Fa.    A  captain.  18516. 
CArrrouB,  a.  Lat.  The  Capitol  at  Rome.  14621,  & 
Capfb,  a.  Lat.    A  cap*  or  hood.    To  set  a  man**  cap,  508. 

814&    To  make  a  fool  of  bins. 
CAFTtr,  a4f.  Fa.   Captive.  T.  liL  383* 
Cabwacmi,  a.  Fa.  Qa.    A  pain  about  the  heart.  18S47> 
CAmaBraa,  n.  pi,  Lat.  Qa.    Charaotars.  P.  P.  fl. 
CMMwa,  pa,  U  td  CAMrMf  w.  Bax,  Cat  145ia 


Cablb.  a.  Sax.   A  churl ;  a  hardy  cocntry  fellow.  M7> 
Carmk*.  II.  pi.  Fa.   Camielito  Friara  It  74<i2. 
Carols,  n.  Fr.    A  sort  of  dnnce.  1933. 
V.  Fa.    To  dance.  2204.    Jn  caroling,  16813.    In 

dancing. 
CAaFx,r.    To  talk.  476.   Bp  CAnritia  <^ toi^fe ;  By  Bpccch- 

P.P.  56& 
Carrainb,  m.  Fa.    A  carrion;  dead  or  puttified  flesh. 

2015.  14548. 

•  

Cabrikb,  n.  Fa.    A  large  ship.  7870. 

CAara,  n.  Sax.    A  chariot  8084. 

CABTxa,  a.  Sax.    A  charioteer.  8024. 

Cas,  n.  Fa.   Cas.   Chanoe.  846.    Upon  cas.  3661.  T.  i.  271. 

By  chance. 

n.  Fr.   Casse,    A  case ;  quiver.  23Ga 

CASUOOoaa,  pr,  n.  M.  Ill,  coL  1, 1.  8     Cassiodoru« ;  .1  Ro* 

man  Senator  and  Consul.  A.  C.  513.  Severul  of  bin  works 

are  extant.    Bee  Fabric.  Bibl,  Lat.  and  Bidl.  Mcii,  JBt, 
Cast,  n.  Sax.    A  contrivance.  3605.  247a 
Casts,  v.    To  throw.  T.  iii.  718.  L.  W.  1931  .—To  contrive. 

BI.  18a  coL  1,  L  23. 
CAsraiiOiuNB,  pr,  n.    Catalonia,  in  Spain.  F.  ill.  158. 
Casubi.,  ailj.  Fa.    AccidcntaL  T.  iv.  419. 
Catapucb,  n.  Fa.    A  species  of  spurge.  14071* 
Catxl,  11.  Fa.    Goods;  valuable  things  of  all  sorts.  548. 

3877-  4447. 
CATaawAWBD.  5036.    To  gon  a  caterwawed  seems  to  sig- 
nify the  same  aetogoa  caterwatrinp  ;  or  caterwawling, 

as  it  has  been  called  by  later  writers. 
Caton,  pr.  a.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3287. 
Cauout,  pa.  t,  et  part  of  Catch.  8086.  11824. 
Catilatkhtn,  a.  Fa.    Cavit  7718. 
Ckcilb,  Cbciub,  pr,  n,    Cecilia.  15664.  15686. 
Cbisb,  R.  7888L     CasB.    A.  F.  481*  are  miqtrinted  for 

Saiaa,  v.  Fa.    To  seise ;  to  lay  hold  of. 
CBLBasa,  a.  Lat.    CeUrarius,    The  officer  in  a  monastery 

who  had  the  care  of  the  provisiona  13M2. 
CBU.B,  a.  Lat.    A  religious  house.  172.    It  seems  to  1m 

put  for  a  man's  head.  13078.    See  also  1378. 
Cblsitudb,  n.  Fa.    Highness.  C.  L.  611. 
Cbnbbr,  m.  Fb.    An  lncense.pot.  334a 
CxaaiNO,  part  pr.  Fa.    Fumigating  with  incense.  3341. 
CsmrAvaia,  pr.  n.  of  an  herb.  14060L 
CsRCLB,  V.  Fa.    To  surround.  R.  1610. 
CaacLKB,  a.  pL  Fa.    Cirdea  9090. 
CsaiAL,  adj.  Fa.    Beioogiof  to  the  speeies  of  oak  oalled 

Cerrue.  Lat.    Cerro.  Ital.    Cerre.  Fa.  8800. 
CaaTAiir,  a4).  Fa.  is  used  sometlnMB  as  a  sobslaotive.    Of 

uncet  a  certain.  16944.    A  certain  qfgold,  164itt.  i.  e.  A 

certain  number  of  ounces;  a  ocrtain  ^aali<f  of  gold. 
Cbbtain,  CsBTsa,  adv.    Certainly.  3405.  670a 
Caauas,  n.  Fa.    White  lead.  630. 
Cbsbj>,  part.  pa.  for  Saisao.  C.  M.  87.  Ib  ttmd  In  a  legal 

senses    To  that  he  be  eootd  therewith  /  TiU  that  be  ba 

posseesed  thereof;  TIU  be  have  eeieem  thersot 
Cbssb,  v.  Fa.    To  cease.  T.  it  483b 
Chack,  v.  Fa.    To  diase ;  to  pursue.  8817.  896a 
CiiAra,  V.  Fa.  To  grow  warm  or  angry.  P.  161,  ool.  1*  1. 64» 
CHAKFAax,  n.  Sax.    Merchandise.  4558.  13815. 
— —  r.  Sax.    To  merchandise.  45S0L 
CHAixaa,  a.  Fa.    A  chair.  14531.    The  chair,  or  pulpi*,  of 

a  professor  or  preacher.  710a 
Cbajx>ns.  4138.    See  the  note. 
CHAMaaaBaB,  n.  Fa.    A  chamber-maid.  5888.  8005. 
Champa arta,  n  Fn.    A  share  of  land ;  A  partneraihip  in 

power.  1951.    Lydgate  has  the  same  expression.    Trag, 

13a  B.  viii.  17. 
CHAirraPLBuaa,  a.  Fa.  A  sort  of  prorerbial  expression  for 

tinging  and  weeping  successively.  An.  383.    Si-eLydg. 

Trag.  St  the  Ust;  where  be  aajathat  his  book  is 

"  Lyke  Chantepleure,  now  staigfaig  now  weping." 

In  M&  Harl.  4333.  is  a  BaUad.  whloh  turns  upon  this 
expression.  It  begins ;  MouU  vaut  mieux  pleure  ebante 
que  nefait  chante  pleura. 
CHATraaiB,  a.  Fa.  An  eodowmeot  for  the  payment  of  a 
priest,  to  sing  mass  agreeably  to  the  appointment  of  tha 
Ml.   Thecawiia  thlrtj-flTe  of  these  CbanteriBB 
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MUMklMd  At  fit  VvaV%  whJoh 

PrtoaU.    Xhipri.  I7l«f.  pref.  p.  41. 
Cmapmam.  n.  8A3C    A  nMrohant  or  tradar.  13I84,  & 
CaAniAitiiBOB,  n.  Bajc    Th«  oondlUon  of  %  cbapoum  or 

tnidMnuui.  ISim. 
Omar,  ».  Pb.    A  obariot.  S140.  14388. 
CHARBoociJi,  n,  Pr.    a  oarbonoie.  1380QL 
Craimk,  n.  Fit.    a  kMd,  burtbcn ;  bmlneii  of  wviglit    It 

n*€rt  n»  charge.  8989.   It  wart  no  barm.   Qfwkiek  Ikert 

U  no  charge.  10673^  Prom  whiditharaisiioooaaaqiMiioe 

to  be  axpaotod.    C/  that  nc  charge.  18917.    No  matter 

fortbat 
I       ,     ».  Fa.    Toweiffa,toineliiieonaeoouBtof  weiflit. 

P.  IL  m^Whick  ehargeth  net  to  sag.  T.  lU.  1889.  Wbich 

ft  is  of  no  Iroportanoe  to  mj. 
CMAMMAirr,  partieip.  pr.    BnrtlMnnme.  M.  Ill,  ooL  % 

L49.    P.  109,  ooL  1.  L  86. 
CsAaiomaaBa,  n.  Fa.    An  encbantrew.  P.  til.  171. 
Chastblainb.  n.  Pa.    Tbe  wife  of  a  ChatUlafm,  or  lord  of 

a  oaatle,  R.  S74a 
CMAsna,  V.  Fa.    To  cbaatlae.  R.  8068. 
CfiAuirracLaaB,  pr.  ».  of  a  oock.  148?& 
Chbkbbb,  w.  Pa.    a  obeae-board.  Du.  88QL 
Chbbb,  pa.  I.  of  Chbsb,  w.  Sax.    Chonei  9471.  10090. 
CMBrria.    R.  7091.    We  shottld  read  Cheeet,    Tbe  Orlg. 

hme/iromages. 
CvBKB.    Du.  <S59l    a  term  at  obets,  to  gire  notloe  to  tbe 

opposite  party,  tbat  bis  king,  if  not  remoTed,  or  fuarded 

by  tbe  interposition  of  some  otber  pieoe,  will  be  made 

prisoner.     It  is  derived  originally  from   tbe  Persian 

SftdA,  L  e.  King  /  and  means.  Take  care  qf  gomr  king. 

See  Hyde.  HieL  SkakUud,  p.  3.  4. 
Cbbkxlatoob,  13684.    See  the  note. 
Chbkbmatb,  or  dmply  M  atb,  is  a  term  used  at  obesi^  wben 

tbe  king  is  actually  made  prisoner,  and  tbe  game  ooose- 

quently  finisbed.    Tbe  Persian  phrase  is  Sk4k  auU,  i.  e. 

The  King  is  ccnquered.  T.  iL  7M.   Du.  6fi0L  680.    See 

Hyde,  Hist.  Skakilud,  p.  1JS8. 
Ohblaundbb.  n.  Pr.    A  goldfinch.  R.  81. 
Chbpb,  v.  Sax.    To  cheapen  {  to  buy.  58S0. 
—  n.   Cheapness.  6105.  P.  iii.  B84. 
■  pr.  n.    Chsapaide  In  London.  7^^  437Ab 

Chbrchk.  n.  Sax.    A  church.  97C2. 
Chbrb,  ft.  Fa.    Ck)untenanoe ;  appearance.  8114.  9117' — 

Entertainment ;  good  cheer.  13^7* 
Chbricb,  v.  Fa.    To  cherish.  14438. 
CuBaiSANCB,  n.  Fa.    Comfort  It  3337. 
Chkbl.  n.  Sax.    A  man  of  mean  birth  and  ooodition.  6740. 

7764. 
Chxrush.  act/.    Illiberal.  11827. 
Chbs,  n.  Fr.    The  game  of  chesik  1 1212. 
Chbsk,  r.  Bax.    To  choose.  6480.  11398. 

■   '  for  Chrskth.  6497. 
Chbstr,  n.  Lat.    A  coffin.  7905. 

u.    Debate.    P.  158.  col  2. 1. 57. 

Chrstbinr,  n.  Fa.    The  ohesnut  tree.  2924.— Tbe  chesnut 

fruit  K.  1375w 
Chktachik.  n.  Fr.    An  expedition.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  85. 

and  ver.  16999. 
Chkvalrib.  n.'pR.    Knighthood  ;  the  manners,  exercises, 

and  valiant  exploiU,  of  a  knight  45.  2108.  2186. 
Chxvalroits.  atij.    Valiant  T.  v.  802. 
Chbvb,  tf.  Fa.    To  come  to  an  agreement,  or  conclusion. 

Yvel  mote  he  chbvb.  16693.    Ill  may  he  end.    See  ver. 

4172*     Ytt  theg  thai  have  thejtour  qfvr kl  bnoinu. 
Chbvbsailx,  n.  Fa.     A  necklace.     It  1(IH2.     The  word 

does  not  occur  in  the  Orig.  in  this  place,  but  it  is  used  in 

Tor.  2  J  897* 

Et  pour  tenir  la  CHBVB&sArLLK 
Deux/ermeaux  d'or  au  col  lugbaiUc. 
Chbtbtaib.  n.  Pa.    Chieftain.  2557. 
Ch  BviaAMCB,  n.  Fa.  An  agreement  for  borrowing  of  money. 

13259.  13277.  13321. 
Chichk,  atiJ.  Fa.    Niggardly,  sparing.  R.  558& 
CHicHavACHB.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  9064. 
Cmiorrbssb.  n.  Sax.    A  femole  scold.  R.  42':6. 
Chidbstbr,  r.  Sax.    A  female  scold.  9400. 
Gribrtbr.  Fr.    Tendemeas;  alfeotkm    M78.  K 


Orirr,  m.  Bax.    A  ehfeken.  R.  ML 

CHmRR^  R.  Sax.   The  prominent  part  of  thRslRTeRl 
the  head  of  A  barrtt  a809L 

Crimrr,  ff,   TO  aoond  in  oonaonanoe^  llk»  bella.  a0B4 

CkmaiffRT,  r«  Pr.    A  tAhaatj.    T.  lit  1147. 

Croicrr,  a4f,  em  Chkhr.  R.  8908.  Conf.  Amu  lOBi  K 

CRtMOHRRiR,  R.    Niggardliness.  M.  1 16.  ooL  9,  L  63l 

CiURCHR,  n.  Sax.    A  cburdu  11983. 

Crircrrrrvr,  n.  Sax.    A  cbureh-warden.  6880. 

Cbircrhartr,  m.  Sax.    A  cbaroh-yard.  1*.  100,  ooL  1, 1  S4 

Crirr:,  9.  Sax.    To  chirp,  aa  a  sparrow.  7386. 

CRmxiRV,  R.    A  disagreeable  sound.  S006L  F.  lU.  853. 

Crit  for  Criortr.  1638a 

Critacrrr,  n.  aa  Crrtacrir.  168081 

CRnrRR,  V.  Sax.    To  shiver.  R.  1739.  B.  K.  931. 

CiRRRRS, ».  pL  Fa.    Wax-tapen^  R.  6948.' 

CrpfouN,  pr.  n,  Sdpfo.  R.  la 

CiPRiR,  pr,  R.    Veoua.  F*  it  lOl 

CiRCRa,  pr.  R.  for  CiacR,  194& 

CtTRm  R.  Pa.    A  dty.  94L 

OnoLR,  R.  Pr.  A  muaioal  inatnmient  1961.  Sir  ^dha 
Hawkins,  In  bia  very  eurloaa  Historg  n^  Muslek,  ▼.  2. 
p.  106.  n.  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  aort  of  JHdeimer, 
And  tbAt  tbe  nnme  is  a  oorruptkm  of  tbe  Lat.  CesteUm. 
Beside  tbe  passage  which  he  has  qootad  intm  Gowtf. 
Col^f,  Amu  178.  it  is  mentkmed  again  in  foL  IOOl  among 
tbe  instrumente  whidi  sawned  tame.  Bee  nlao  Du  Omge, 
in  T.  GrroLA,  and  If.  de  la  Ravallere,  Poieiee  dm  Bogde 
Navarre,    T.  L  p.  948. 

CiTRiR,  atU*  Pr.    Of  a  pale  yeUow,  or  dtroo-ookmr.  2M9l 

Ciram ATioR,  r.  A  chemical  term.  Amoldua  in  Roaario 
MS.  L  I.  a  &  dtrinaeio  niha  aliud  est  qnam  cmmpleU 
aOedinis  digestia,  nee  aibedo  est  aliud  qmeun  nigredimU 
abiatio,    GkMs.  Oarpent  in  ▼. 

Clambbr,  pa.  (.  pt  of  CuMB,  m.  Sax.    P.  lit  1061. 

Clapbrs,  r.  pt  Fb.    Rabbet-burrows  R.  I4uik 

CLAmt,  V.  Sax.  To  knock  repeatedly.  7163,  6w— To  talk 
fast  9076. 

CLArrBTH,  imp.  m.  9  pers.  pi.  907& 

Clappinu,  n.    Noisy  talking.  887& 

Clapsbo.    Clasped.  275. 

Clarrk.  r.  Pa.  Wine  mixed  with  honey  and  apices,  and 
afterwards  strained  till  it  is  clear,  1473.  9717.  It  was 
otherwise  called  Piment ,-  as  appears  from  the  title  of 
the  following  receipt,  in  the  Medulla  Cirurgia  Rotamdi. 
M&  Bod,  761.  fol.  86.  *'  Claretum  bonum,  sive  pfgrnentum. 
—Aocipe  nucem  moschatamt  cariojUos,  ginpebas,  maris, 
cituimomumt  galangums  qu»  omnia  in  pulverem  redacts 
distempera  cum  bono  vino  cum  tertid  parte  wuUis :  post 
cola  per  saceulum,  et  da  ad  bibendnm.  Bt  nota.  quod 
illud  idem  potest  fieri  de  eerevisid."  And  so  in  It  067. 
Clarri  is  the  transUtlon  of  Piment  Orig.  11459L 

Ci.ATTBaBnBN,  pa.  t,  pi.  of  Clattkr.  v.  Sax.    9425. 

CLAUDfAir,  pr.  R.  His  poem  De  rapfu  Proserpinst  £• 
alluded  to  in  v.  10106.    See  also  F.  L  44&  ilL  419. 

Clausb.  n.  Fa.    An  end,  or  conclusion.  T.  ii.  7i8. 

Claw,  r.  Sax.  To  stroke;  T.  iv.  798.  He  <xawbo  */si  ea 
the  back.  4324.  He  stroked  him  on  the  back,  to  eneoor* 
age  him.  To  claw  on  thegaU,  6522.  signifies  tbe  same  as 
To  rub  on  a  sore  place, 

Clbo  for  Clau  T.  iii.  1527. 

CLXNBNBasB.  ft.  Sax.    PuHty.  7465.  7499. 

Clbpb,  V.  Sax.    To  calL  3432.— To  name.  4611. 

Clxroib,  u.  Fa.    The  clerical  profession.  6856i. 

Clbsoial,  adj.    lH»med.  lG22a 

Clbroion,  n,    A  young  clerk.  13433. 

Clbrk,  n.  Fa.  A  person  in  holy  orders.  P.  169,  ctd.  1, 1 44 
—A  man  of  learning.  482.— A  student  nt  the  university 
319%  610a  Tub  Clkrk  or  Oxbnporob.  See  his  Cra 
RACTBR.  ver.  287—310. 

Clbvbs,  n.  pL  Sax.    Rocks.  L.  W.  146&    See  Clipps. 

CuppB,  n.  Sax.    A  rock.  L.  W.  )49Si. 

CLfPTB.  R.  Sax.    a  cleft  7727- 

Clikbt.  n.  Fa.    A  key.  99!)1,  5.  7. 

Clinkb.  V,  Fr.    To  ring.  12!l2& 

r.  neuL    To  tinkle  12598. 

CuppB,  r.  Sax.    To  out  hair,  3.12t— To  cmbracR.  10817. 

CUPBV,  a^    As  if  ecUpeed.  It  fi34& 
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C&oBBBD»  a<U>  f^AX-    Like  a  club.  13904. 

Ciotvnut,  N.  Fm.    A  cloister.  7681.— An  Inolotiirab  1A5I1. 

CiMttBMM,  pa.LpLot  CUMB,  9.  Sax.  3638. 

Closu,  ».  Fr.    An  inckwure.  R.  4OS0. 

Clotb-lsfb.    a  leaf  of  the  bnr-dook,  or  dote  bur.  ld<M& 

Cun-BRBiMKirl.  pa.  Sax.    Clotted.  2747. 

CLouB-oiuNnui.    See  the  note  on  tw.  136S8i 

Ciovm,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Small  pteoca.  9627* 

Clum,  36301  This  word  Mems  to  be  formed  fi  xn  the  Sax. 
«.  Clomian.  Mustitartt  mupmurare;  to  exprese  the 
mumbling  noise,  whioh  Is  made  by  a  congregation  In 
accompanjing  prayera*  whioh  they  cannot  perfectly 
repeat. 

CoAOULAT,  part,  pa,  Lat.    Cordled.  16S79. 

CocKKa  BDNBa.  1G058.  17340>  A  corruption  of  a  familiar 
oath,  whioh  appears  undisguised  in  ver.  18689i 

Cod,  n.  Bax.    A  bag.  18468. 

CoKRK.  N.  pR.    A  chest.  300.  8461. 

CoooB.  n.  Sax.  A  cock-boat  L.  W.  1470^  See  Du  Caage^ 
InT.  Cooa 

CoiLoita,  ii.pl.  Fb.    Testicles.  1S886. 

CoiBK,  b.  Fb.    a  piece  of  money.  9044. 

-»•—  A  quince.    R.  1373. 

CoiNT,a4^.  Fb.    Neat;  trim.  aiX  1834. 

CoKB,  B.  Lat.    A  oook.    See  his  Cuabagtbb,  tot.  3tt,  9. 

OoKBinnr.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  4206. 

CoKKWOLO,  n.  A  cuckold.  How  this  word  has  been 
formed  la  dilBcult  to  say,  but  probably  it  has  some  rela- 
tion to  the  Fb.  Co€u.  In  the  beet  IfSSl  of  the  Caittbb- 
BURT  Talbb  it  is  c(mstantly  q»eUed  as  aboTo;  and  la 
always,  I  belieTe.  to  be  pronounced  as  a  trUpUabU.  See 
▼er.  3164.  3U6.  6796.  7196.  1O130L  1831&  The  author  of 
the  RewudU  i^fLovt,  ver.  288.  seq.  pretends*  that  the 
true  orOkographie  of  this  word  is  eokedd,  according  to  a 
most  absurd  etpmoiogU^  which  be  has  there  given  of  it ; 
an  additional  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  the  Bom- 
die  dfLavt  was  not  written  by  Chaucec 

CoL.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  16221. 

Colo,  v.  Sax.    To  grow  cold.  6290. 

CoLBB,  n.  Fr.    A  collar.  3230.  T.  T.  1680L 

CoLKBRO.  parL  pa>    Collared ;  wearing  ooUarRi  2164. 

CoLLATioB,  M.  Fr.    A  conferencB.  SWI. 

CoLUNOBB,!!.  pi.  Fa.  Embraoee  round  theneck.T.L.iL  340. 

CoLTiHH,  adli^  Sax.    Playful  as  a  otdt  9721. 

CoLUMBivB,  adj»  Lat.  Belonging  to  a  dore;  dorelike. 
10016. 

•yOMBBB- WORLD.  B.  An  Ineombranoe  to  the  world.  T.iv.  270. 

Combust,  a4i'  Lat.  Burnt.  16270.  A  term  in  astrology, 
when  a  planet  is  not  more  than  8*  30^  distant  from  the 
sun.  T.  ill.  718. 

^MB  for  Combth,  15710. 

'k>MMBMaAi.,  n.  Fr.    A  companion  at  table.  T.  L.  L  319i 

'k>MMVNB,  B.  Fb.    Commonalty.  7046. 

CoMMUBBB,  ».  pi.    Commoners;  common  people.  &61I. 

UoMPAiONABLB,  <t<(^  Fr.    Sociable.  12984. 

CoMPABB  for  CoMPAONB.  37091    See  the  note. 

Com  PAS,  B.  Fr.  A  compass ;  a  circle.  The  trine  eompat, 
1&61&  The  Trinity ;  an  appellation  borrowed,  as  It 
seems,  from  the  common  emblem  of  that  myilery,  a 
cirde  circumscribing  a  triangle.— Contriranoe.  F.  L  461. 
Ui.80 

Compasxxnt,  n.  L.  W.  1414.  > 

ConpAsaiNo,  B.  199H.  J  ContrlTaace. 

CuMPAsa,  V.  To  contrive.  L.  W.  1412.  He  compasbkd  Me 
thought,  6011.    He  contrived  in  bis  thought. 

CiMPBiTABiJi.  atHf,  Fr.  14878.  as  Compaibbablb. 

CoMPXBK,  r.  Fb.    a  gossip ;  a  near  friend.  672.  4417. 

C  iMPUN,  B.  Fr.  Complie,  Even>aong ;  the  last  service  of 
the  day.  P.  16t,  col.  2,  L  68.— Singing,  in  general.  4100. 

CoupowNKD,  part,  pa.  Composed;  put  together.  L.  W. 
2574.  F.  IL  521. 

CotfPTB,  ;i.  Fa.    Account  R.  6086. 

CoMCBTB,  n.  Fb.  Conception;  appiehenslon.  Bo. 111. pr.  10. 

Coxdrbcbndb,  v.  Fb.    To  yield.  10721. 

CoBMSB,  B.  pL  Fr.    Conduits.  R.  1414. 

CoBFBCTURB.  B.  Fr.    Composition.  12796. 

CoBroaB,  a4j.  Fr.  Confounded.  2232.  IfiOSL  ffektcame 
90  oamwmat,  he  comneth  not  Mu,  P.  P.  47*  b 


CoNjBCTB,  V.  Fb.    To  project  R.  6028. 

CoKiSAUNCB,  B.  Fb.    Understanding.  It  646BL 

Con JUBB,  V.  Fb.    To  abjure.  13574. 

Co.MBB,  V.  Sax.  To  know  ;  to  be  ableb  /  ehai  nel  cnmB 
anewere*  M.  118,  col.  1,  L  66b  I  shall  not  know  how,  or  be 
B6le,  to  answer.  Thou  ehalt  never— Con  knowen,  R.  713fii 
Thou  Shalt  never  be  able  to  know.— Te  conne  thank  / 
to  be  pleased,  or  obliged ;  Sfavoir  gri.  Fb.  1810.  3U6lb 
To  eonne  maugri,  it  465A  To  be  di^eaaed ;  SgetvolT 
mal  gri,    Orig. 

CoNhBfL,  M.  Fb.    Counad.  0237. 

Conbbntant,  part  pr.  Fb.  CoB«rBlaBl  qftkie  eurudneeeo^ 
122ia    Conaenting  to  t  o. 

CoNBBRVB,  V.  Fb.    To  preeerve.  15856. 

CkmaisTORV,  b.  Fb.  signifies  usually  an  Ecclesiastical  Court ; 
but  In  V.  1208&  12101.  any  court  of  Justices 

OoNBTABunuB,  B.  Fb.  A  ward,  or  division  of  a  casU^ 
under  the  care  of  a  constable.    R.  4218.    See  Da  Cange, 

in  T.  COBBTABVLABroa  CABTBI. 

Cobbtabtibb.  pr.  b.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  9684. 

OoMTBKX,  B.  Sax.'   Contentkm.  9006.  T.  T.  1478.    /^  J-^^ 

OoBTBBABCB,  B.  Fb.    Appearance ;  pretencew  4410.  167a& 

CoBTBACT,  part  pa.  Lat.    Contracted.  P.  153;  col.  2,  L  18. 

CoirTBABiADBTBs,  pari,  pr,  is  used  in  the  plural  number, 
according  to  the  French  custom.  T.  L.  L  318.  b.  Oppos- 
ing; contradicting. 

CONTBABIB,  V.  Fb.    To  ooDtmdfot.  8698. 

CoBTBABBNiB,  ad{f.  Fb.    Opposite.  6880.    Perverse.  6362. 

Cqibtbabv,  b.  Fb.    Adversary.  1861. 

CoirrBBrxrB,  V.  Fa.    To  counterfeit ;  imIUte.  130.  16327 

CoBTBOVB,  «.  Fb.    To  invent  R.  4240.  7647. 

CoBTOBBBBtAL,  a4f.  Lat.    FamUiar.  P.  163,  col.  2, 1. 60. 

OoBTUBB  for  OmmiruB.  R.  4354.  6806.  6332.  Thia  la  one 
of  thoae  lioenoee>br  the  eake  of  rime,  of  which  aee  the  n. 
oo  V.  8016.  Our  author  eeema  to  have  been  aahamed  of 
it,  aa  I  do  not  leoolleot  to  have  met  with  it  in  the  Cab- 
TBRBOBT  Talbb.  Lydgate  haa  been  leaa  acmpulous.  See 
Trag,  8.  b.  14.  bw  24.  bw 

OoPB,  B.  Fb.    Ciape.    A  doak;  13056. 

CoppB,  B.  Sax.    The  top  of  any  thing.  656.  F.  ill.  76. 

CoBAOB,  B.  Fb.  Heart  29>-Ineliiiatlon.  OlSQi— Spirit ; 
courage.  1047.  8006^ 

OoBBBTTsa,  B.  pi.  Fb.    Nichea  for  statoea.    F.  lit  214. 

COBDBTR  for  AOOOBDBTH.     T.  it  I048w 

Oordbwabb,b.Fb.  Cordouan,  Spaolali  leather,  ao  called 
from  Corduba.  13082. 

CoBDiLBBBa,  B.  pi.  Fb.    Cordetiere.    An  order  of  Friars,  ao 

called  from  their  wearing  a  cord  for  a  girdle.  R.  7461. 
X>oBiBNB,  pr,  B.  An.  21.  What  author  la  meant,  I  cannot 
say.  One  can  hardly  BoppoBB  that  Chanoer  had  met 
with  that  poem  of  the  antient  Corinna,  the  eonteoBpo- 
rary  of  Pindar,  which  waa  entitied  'firm  tm  OnCmr 
{Fragwu  ex  Apollonio  Dgecolo,  api  Malttair.  da  Dialect 
p.  4201 1. 4.)  nor  do  I  know  that  any  fictitloua  work  uptm 
the  War  of  Thebee  haa  ever  been  aet  forth  under  her 
name.  She  is  mentioned  by  Propertiua  (2  EL  &  v.  21.) 
and  by  Stotioa  (Sylv.  V.  Carm.  &  v.  I5&)  but  ndther  of 
them  takea  notice  of  her  having  written  on  the  aifaira  of 
Thebee. 

OoBBBWAiu^  pr.  B.    Comouaille,  in  Bretagne.  R.  42S0i 

CoBBicuLRRB,  B.  Lat.  Ab  officcr  iu  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment 15637.  See  Pitiee,  Lex,  Ant.  Ronu  in  v.  Camlcw- 
lariuM. 

OoBBMUBB.  B.  Fb.    A  bagpipe.  F.  lit  128. 

CoBBT,  a4^  Sax.    Strong  of  the  com,  or  malt.  12040>  1219a 

CoROOBB,  B.  Fr.    a  crown,  or  gaiiand.  2202.  156091 

CoBfB,  B.  Fa.    Body.  1223&  ^3838, 

CoRPUB,  B.  Lat.  Body.  Corpue  DominL  13S06w  God's 
body.    Corpue  Madrian*  13898. 

CoRBiOB,  V.  Fb.    To  correct  Bo.  iv.  pr.  4.  pr.  7- 

CoBBtiupABLB,  adj.  Fb.    Corruptible.  8018. 

CoBBUMPB,  V.  Fb.    To  corrupt  9748. 

CoRBB,  V.  SAac    To  curse.  T.  Hi,  1707. 

OoasBmr.  b.  Fb.  A  hdy  body ;  a  Saint  a  D.  04a  Us 
coBBAVBT  aB<f  the  kirke*  P.  L.  44. 

Gobtbb.  part.  pa.  of  Cabvb,  v.  S\x.    Cut  0608. 

CoatB,  B.  Fb.    a  cousin,  or  kinsman.    It  is 
used  o^M'Mfy.  744  17180.   AlUad;  leUited. 
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OouiiA«»,  n.  Fr.    Kindred.  13339. 
Oo«rA0B,  N.  pR.    Coat,  expeace.  510].  9008. 

OtMTBtB.  V.  Fr.    To  go  by  the  coast.  B.  K  38. 

CiMnjEWB,  adi.    Costly.  P.  155,  ooL  fl;  1.  83. 

CosTRBLL,  M.  A  drinkiof-voMeL  I*  W.  9655  See  Ba 
Cadge,  in  v.  CosnuuLOa. 

Cora,  n.  Sax.    A  oottaga.  8874. 

.  n.  Pa.  A  coat  8788L— Cora-AaMnaa ;  A  cnatwom 
orer  armour ;  npon  which  ths  armorial  ouifns  of  the 
wearer  were  usually  embroidered.  1018.  9148. 

CoTiDiaiff,  adj.  Fa.  Daily.  It  is  used  as  a  fatetaaCfoe  for 
A  qttoUdien  ague.  R.  8401. 

OoocMB,  V.  Fa.    To  lay.  1668a 

Cotx»BD,  pari.  pa.  Laid.  16668.  CoocBaD  with  p€fie$, 
8163.    Laid,  or  trimmed  with  pearifc 

CouD,  CouDB,  pa.  U  oi  CoHif a.     Knew ;  was  able.  fM»  5. 

.  Bee  the  Essay.  &o.  n.  35.  It  is  used  as  a  partkipU  pa, 
P.  171t  ooL  1,  L  46.  Bo  that  Instead  of  alwa^t  la  the 
note,  I  should  bsTO  said  generaUp. 

Corarnt,  v.  Fa.    To  covet  R.  6173. 

CoTBKABLa,  a4^  Pa.  CooYenient  t  eoltable.  P.  148»  ooL  1, 
L18. 

CoracRiara,  a.  pi.  Fa.    Head-oloaths.  458b 

Covaacta,  n.  Fa.    A  pot-lid.  P.  U.  884. 

CoTBiiT,  ainf.  Fa.    Secret ;  oorered.  R.  614a 

Conaa,  n.  Pa.    Secret  contrlTances.  606.  R.  3780L 

GooLPa,  n.  Fa.    A  fault  P.  163,  ooL  8,  L  88L 

Count,  ».  Fa.    To  account ;  to  esteem.  4054.  41901 

CoimTBRPRisa,  n.  Fr.  A  counterpoise ;  a  wtfght  wUeh 
balances  another.  T.  iiL  1413. 

a.  Pa.    To  countarpoiso.  F.  III.  080. 

Coinmtapi.aTa,  a.  Fa.    To  plead  a^lnst  L.  W.  490. 

CooaraawAiTa,  v.  Fa.  To  watch  against  If.  IM,  xiL  i, 
L  65. 

CavNToua,  n.  Fa.  Camptoir.  A  compting  house.  13143.— 
Compteur.    An  arithmetician.  Du.  435. 

'  361.    See  the  note. 

OotnrraBTAiLLa,  n.  Fa.  A  tolly  anawering  cxaelly  to 
another.  Hence  echo  is  said  to  answer  «l  the  ctumtrt- 
tatlU.  9066. 

Coima,  V.  Fa.  To  sit  crouching,  like  a  t»tx)ding  hen. 
R.  465. 

Courtkpy.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  998. 

CouRT-MAN.  9366.    A  courtier.    Homme  de  Cour.  Fa. 

Couth,  Coutuk,  pa,  L  of  CoKNa.    Knew ;  was  ablfr  308. 
R.753L 
■-  part,  pa.    Known.  14.  8818. 

CowARonR,  N.  Fr.  Want  of  courage.  Cowarditt  8738. 
R.  8490.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the  adj.  from  which 
this  word  has  been  formed,  I  think  the  opinion  of 
Twysden  and  Soraner.  Gloss,  ad  X.  Script  t.  PridwiU, 
much  the  most  probable,  who  derire  it  from  the  Babb. 
Lat.  Culum  verteret  to  turn  toil,  or  run  away.  8oo 
Du  Cange,  In  r.  Cultbrta,  and  CuLTBarAOiUM,  who 
njecto  the  opinion  abore  mentioned,  but  without  sug- 
gesting any  thing  so  plausible.  C%dvert,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  oldest  and  bott  French  MBS.  that  I  have  seen, 
might  easily  be  corrupted,  according  to  the  French  mode 
of  pronunciation,  into  Couart  and  Cauard. 

I  haTe  somewhere  seen  the  French  langusge  seriously 
charged  with  indelicacy  for  Ito  frequent  and  wanton  use 
of  the  word  cut  in  composition ;  nor  can  the  charge  bo 
said  to  be  groundless.  Beside  tlie  numerous  instances 
which  will  occur  to  every  body,  I  suspect  that  this  mono- 
syllable makes  part  of  a  common  and  solemn  term  in  our 
Law.  imported  originally  from  Prance.  Culpriet  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  a  vulgar  name  for  a  prisoner  /  a  person 
taken  by  that  part  which  is  most  exposed  in  running 
away.  Hollnshed  has  expressed  the  same  idea  more 
delicately.  Vol.  iiL  p.  848.  The  prentitis  were  caught  by 
TUB  BACKS  and  had  to  prison.  And  so  it  is  expremed 
in  '*  Ancient  Scottish  Poemst"  p.  189.  ver.  15. 

Tet  deid  [death]  sal  tak  him  bb  thx  bak. 

Oovx,  V.  Fr.    To  quiet,  to  sooth.  T.  iL  801. 
CRAPrBSMAN,  n.  Sax.    A  man  of  skilL  1899. 
Chakk,  v.  Fa.    To  crack.  3999. 

Crakbl,  v.  Sax.    To  quaver  hoarsely  in  singing. 

STSi.  an.  119. 


CaaiiKMi,  V.  Pa.   To  oontnei  rUkaXlj,  aa  tha 
doea.    An.  170. 

CkAicaiiro,  a.  Sax.    Hcratchtog.  9836L 

OsASBD,  part  pa.  Pa.    Berasd.    Brokoa.  IMA, 

CaaAMca,  n.  Fa.    Fklth  ;  beiieL  5338. 

— ~—  a.  Fa.    To  borrow  money*  13819k  33.  96. 

CasATB,  pari.  pa.  Lat.    Created.  P.  150^  coL  9,  L  63w 

CaaacLBO,  part  peu    Crlnded ;  elrcnlariy  formed.  L.  W 
90ia  Perhaps  from  the  laLAmk  Krynga.  Ciretmot  gpra, 

CaariL,  a.  Sax.    A  erippick  T.  It.  1488. 

CaBTABSB, «.  Fa.    A  cUnk,  or  ererloe.    F.  IIL  998. 

CaiAMOB.  j»ar<.  jn*.  of  Caia,  V.  Fr.    Ckying.  R.3iail. 

CaiPB.    P.  lit  996.  as  Caisra. 

Canippos,  pr.  n.  ftasi  I  find  the  title  of  a  work  In  Moat 
fauoon,  Bibl.  p.  51&  to  whieh  Chaaoer  may  poesihly 
allude.  ChrpsippUdiselpmUBmikpmiUinJ^ammemenf' 
aiium.— anda9Blnp.l314.  CkrpHppi PrestpUrilamdatic 
&  Joannis  Baptistee.  It  Is  not  Ukdy  that  a  Ptanti^yriet 
on  the  Baptist  might  be  led  by  Ua  rage  against  Horodiaa 
to  say  scmie  harsh  things  of  women  in  gensraL 

CatsPB,  (fdj.  Lat.    Curled.  588S. 

CnocB,  n.  Sax.    A  cross.  6088. 

Caocs,  a.  Fa.    A  croM.  19885. 

CaoHBa,  a.  pL  Sax.    Crumbs.  15688. 

Ommimbd.  part.  pa.  Sax.    BtnfflBd,  erammed.  P.  in.  lOOBi 

CMMffB,  n.  Sax.  An  old  woman.  48S8.  Kronle ;  0»i«  svfala. 
Klllan. 

Oaopa,  CaopBi,  part  pa.  of  Cbbpb,  v.  BAx.  CnpL  4857. 
11918. 

CaoppBs,  n.  pi.  Sax.  The  extremities  of  tlM  riiooto  of 
vegetoblea.  7>  Now  in  the  er&p.  1834.  Now  at  tbe  top. 
Croppe  and  rote.  T.  U.  348.  Jloel omI  *r«jB«ft  /.the  whole 
of  a  thing. 

CaosBBUBT,  n.  Fa.    Acmoibla.  16R8b 

CaovxaiB,  r.  Bax.    To  sign  with  tbeoroeB.  9681. 

CaooDB,  V.  Sax.    To  shove  togethar.  47ML 

CaooKB,  n.  Sax.    An  earthen  pitcher.  4188. 

CnooN,  n.  Fr.  signifies  Head.  48881  4087. 

CBoupB.  a.  Fa.    The  ridge  of  the  baek.  7141. 

Caowxs  FBBT.  T.  IL  40t  The  wrinkles  which  s|uead  finnn 
the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes.  Bpeneer  describee  ttik 
mark  of  old  age  in  the  same  manner,  EcL  19. 

And  bp mhte de  tXe  crow hUdaw  doik  wrtakL 

CaowNBD,  part  |M.  Wearing  a  erown.  Cramntd  ma/ice. 
10840.    Sovereign  malice. 

CauLL,  adj.  Sax.    Curied.  81.  3314. 

CucuRBiTB,  n.  Lat.  A  gourd;  a  Teasel*  thapfil  like  a 
gourd,  used  in  distillation.  16869. 

CvLroif  s,  R.  pU  Fa.    Shreds.  681.    Logs.  SMB. 

Ci'LVBR,  n.  Sax.    A  dove.  L.  W.  8307- 

CuppB,  R.  Fa.  A  cup.  Wilkouten  cuppe  he  drank  all  his 
penance.  l]25t  He  took  large  dranghto  of  grief;  he 
made  no  use  of  a  cup,  but  drank  out  of  the  pot 

CuRATio.v,  n.  Fa.    Cure ;  healing.  T.  i.  792.  Bo.  1.  pr.  & 

Curb,  n.  Fa.  Care.  /  do  no  ewre.  L.  W.  158. 1  toko  no  caiek 

CtmPBWTiifB,  3645.  according  to  the  Conqueror'e  edict.  Is 
said  to  have  been  8  h.  P.  IC.  Walsingham,  speaking  of 
an  event  on  the  8d  of  September,  131\  mentiooa  9  h.  as 
the  hora  ignitegii.  It  probsbly  varied  with  the  Sfissnns 
of  the  year. 

Curious,  a^j.  Fr.    CarefuL  13156.  R.  6578. 

CuRTBis,  a4).  Fa.    Courteous.  99.  6868. 

CusTOMBB,  adj.  Fa.    Accustomed.  R.  4938. 

CuTTB,  Cut.  837.  847.  12797*  leq.    Bee  the  n.  on  T«r.  837. 


D. 

Dappb,  n.  Bax.    A  fool.  4906.    TKou  dotett,  hawwu,  quod 

she,  dull  are  thp  wittes.  P.  P.  8.  b. 
Daoob,  n.    A  slip,  or  shred.  R.  7912. 
Daoobo,  part,  pa.   Cut  into  slips.  P.  155,  coL  9,  44. 
Daooino,  n.  slitting ;  cutting  Into  sUpa.  P.  155,  coL  9,  S3 
Daoon,  n.    A  slip,  or  piece.  7333. 

Dama«cbnb,  pr.  n.    The  country  about  Damasctis.  14013L 
pr.  n.  43Sw    Joannes  Meeue  Dnmasdenus,  an 

Arabian  Physician,  in  the  viuth  and  ixth  century.    See 

Fabric.  BibL  Or.  t  xilL  p.  25& 
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lUm.  n.  F».  Lat.  l>amina.   MlfltresB,  Lady.  7387<  7451. 

—Mother.  3800. 
DAMPifB,  V.  Pr.    To  condemn.  A530.  M52. 
DtAW,  n.  Fr.  Lat.    Dominu*,    Lord ;  was  a  Utie  commonly 

given  to  Monks.  18973.  13935,  6.     See  the  n.  on  ver. 

9684.    It  la  alao  prefixed  by  Chancer  to  the  names  of 

other  persona  of  all  8ort8i    ItanArciU*  2893»    Dan  Bur- 

ntU,  IsaiS.    DanCatan.  14Sfn- 
Bancs,  n.  Pa.    The  olde  dance.  478. 1S013.    The  old  game. 

See  R.  43U0.  T.  iii.  098.    The  French  have  the  same 

phrase.    EUt  tfait  auex  de  la  vMlle  dante.  Cutgrave. 
'DaJiOKa,  n.  Pa.    A  dangerous  situation.    In  danger.  665. 

See  the  note ;  and  R.  1470i— Coyness ;  sparlngness.  R. 

1147.  T.  U.  384.    With  danger.  610a    Sparingly. 
DANoaaoTO,  adj.    Difficult ;  sparing.  519.  5733. 
Daittb,  pr.  n.  670&  14771.  K  W.  36U.  F.  L  450.    See  the  n. 

on  ver.  67I0>  and  Gloss,  in  v.  LATaNDaa. 
DAPPLa-OaAY.  13813.    The  colour  which  is  called  In  Fik 

Pommele,    See  ver.  618. 
DAaa,  V.  Sax.    To  stare.  13033L 
DAJias,  pr.  n.  of  a  euppoeed  Historian  of  the  Trojan  war. 

F.  iiL  379.  Du.  t07a 
DAaasiira,  v.  Fa.  J>esrener.  Lat.  DeratUmare*   To  con- 

test  1611.  1633. 
Dart,  n.  Sax.    A  spear,  or  Jarelin.    The  dart  it  eette  up 

for  virpiniiee.  5657.    There  is  an  allusion  to  the  same 

cuatom  in  Lydg.  Trap.  96. 

And  oft  it  happeneth,  he,  that  hath  bestron. 
Doth  not  Iheepere  like  hit  desert  possede. 

DAsaw,  pr.  (   pi.  of  DAaa,  v.  Sax.    Grow  dim-sighted. 

16880. 
Daunt,  v.  Fr.    To  conquer.  P.  152,  coL  1,  1.  la  R.  4764. 

That  ne  with  love  map  daunted  be.    Grig.  4444.   Qui  par 

amours  ne  toit  domptes. 
Dawr,  9.  Sax.    To  dawn.  1678.  9716. 
Dawbruio,  n.  Sax.    Day-break.  14888.  L.  W.  2183. 

DAWMa,  N.  pi.  for  Datxr.  11492.  The  Saxon  ^  is  frequently 

expressed  by  le  aa  well  as  by  jb 
Datb,  n.  Sax.    Day ;  Time.  9012.    At  mp  dap.  16495.    At 

the  day  appointed  to  me.    To  praunt  Mm  dapee  </  the 

remenanL  118791    To  permit  him  to  pay  the  remainder 

at  certain  days^  by  instalments. 
DxAuaAT,  part,  pa,  Lat.   Gilded.  B.  K.  508. 
Drbatr,  «.  Fr.    To  fight    13797. 
DsaoNAnui,  ad{f,  Fr.     Coorteoua.  H.  118,  coL  2^  L  37. 

Gentle.  Do.  L  m.  5i. 
DjBOoran,  part  pa.  Pr.    Cat  down.  R.  843. 
DacoRATB,  pr.  n.    Deooratna.  Bob  iii.  pr.  4. 
DxDB,  9.  Sax.    To  grow  dead.  F.  iL  44. 

part  pa.    Dead.  7090. 
Dbolxt,  a4f.  Sax.   Devoted  to  death.  11392:  Bo^  v.  pr.  6L 
DxouiT,  r.  Fr.    Pleaaure.  217a 
DjBVArr,  DarAiTRO,  part.  pa.  Fr.   Wasted.  T.  V.  618. 
DavAMX,  11.  Fr.   Infamy.  14467. 

V.  Fr.    To  make  infamona.  3149. 

DBTAura,  11.  Fr.    Want  Bo.  UL  pr.  3.    Drpautxb,  pL 

Defecte.  7392. 
DaPBjroR,  «u  Fr.    To  forbid.  74I6L  16938.-.TO  ransom.  R. 

7088. 
DBrBNCx,  n.  Fr.    Prohibition.  T.  IiL  138L 
DBninsHR,  V.  Fr.   Tb  define ;  to  make  a  definition  of. 

Bo.  T.  pr.  1. 
Drorrb,  fi.  Fr.  a  stair,  or  aet  of  steps.  R.  45.— Rank  in 

lifa  9001. 
DaiDBM,  pa.  t  pi.  of  Drtb,«.  Sax.    Died.  74S3L 
DaiNB  for  DsiRir,  it^.  m.  of  Dxtr,  «.  Sax.    To  dia.  L.  W. 

117& 
Daiaoos,  a^f.  Fr.    DladalnfiiL  3930. 
DsniTKB.  n.  Fa.    Talne ;  a  thing  of  valua    Hath  deintee. 

4550.    Values  highly.    Told  no  deintee  of.  5790.    Set  no 

valne  upon.    It  wae  deintee.  8988.    It  waa  a  valuable 

thing.    See  also  T.IL  164. 
DfijfTaom, a<^   Choice;  valnable.  8141. 
A>sia,  M.  Fr.    See  the  n.  oo  ver.  372. 
Dai,  n.  Sax.  A  part  Never  a  dO.  3066   Not  a  bit.  Everp 

dei.3a&f.    Every  part    p,  S/'J 
DaLB,VLfUx.    TbdIvida788L     ^ 


DxLiBBRB,  V.  Fa.    To  leliberata.  M.  118,  ooL  9, 1.  I2L  Y*. 

iv.  lea 
Dblicacib,  r.  Pr.    Pleasure.  14397. 
Deucrs,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Delights  15471. 
Dbub,  attj.  Fr.    DW/VL    Thin ;  slender.  Ba  i.  pr.  1. 
Dblit,  r.  Fr.    Delight.  7457. 
Dklttabix,  adj.  Fr.    Delectable.  7938.  8075w 
Dblivbr,  tuij.  Fa.    Nimble.  84.    Conf.  Am.  177.  Ix 
Dblivbrly,  adv.    Quickly.  15422. 
Dblivkrkxss,  m.  Fr.    Agilit}-.  M.  110,  col.  I,  L  66. 
Dbltb,  r.  Sax.    To  dig.  538. 
DsLirvy,  n.  Lat.    Deluge.  Bo.  ii.  pr.  6. 
Dbmainb.  v.  Fr.    To  manage.  P.  ii.  451. 

n.  Fr.    Management  14583. 

Dbmb,  V.  Sax.    To  Judge.  1353. 

Dbmoniak,  n.  Fr.    One  possest  by  a  devil.  7822. 

DBNT,.n.  Sax.    A  stroke.  P.  iL  26.    See  Dint. 

DaNWBRX,  R.  Doubt  Sk.    This  interpretation  suits  well 

enough  with  the  only  passage  in  which  I  have  found 

tliii  word.    T.  L.  L  323.  b.  but  I  should  be  glad  to  sec 

some  other  instance  of  the  use  of  it 
De  par  dieuxjeo  aesente.  4468.    In  God's  name  I  agree. 
Dbpart,  v.  Fr.    To  part ;  to  distribute.  7796. 
Dbpxint,  part  pa.  Fa.    Painted.  12884. 
Dbquacb,  «.  To  shake  down,  q?  T.  L.  ii.  327.  b. 
Dbrb,  v.  Sax.    To  hurt  1894.  10564.  14007. 

a4f.  Sax.    Dear.  2455b 

Dkrbuno,  n.  Sax.    Darling.  3791. 

Dbrbwobth,  ad(^  Sax.    Precious ;  valued  at  a  high  rate^ 

Bo.  iL  pr.  1. 
Dbrnb,  adj.  Sax.    Secret  320a  3297. 
Dbrrx,  eomp.  of  Dbrb.    Dearer.  145a  T.  L  174. 
DBS,  P.  iiL  270.    As  Dan. 
Dbscbnsorir,  r.  Pr.    A  vessel  used  In  Chemistry  for  tlis 

extraction  of  oils  per  defCtfRnifR.  16260. 
Dbscritbn.  it\f.  m.  Fr.    To  describe.  1U354. 
DaaiRooa,  mlj.  Pa.    Eager.  10837. 
Dbbolat,  part  pa.  Lat.    Abandoned ;  distressed.  6285. 
DasprTB,  n.  Pa.    Malicious  anger.  949. 
DBsnTona,  ad{f.    Angry  to  exceM.  634a 
DBSPrroosLY,  adv.    Angrily.  8411. 
Dbspoilb.  v.  Fa.    To  undress.  8250. 
DasTRBiNR,  V.  Fr.    To  vex;  to  constrain.  1818.  17110. 
Dbstrxr,  n.  Fr.    A  war-horse.    Lat.  Dextrarivt.  1 384 1. 
Db6TI|ib,  DBsmuiB,  v.  Fa.    To  destroy.  1338.  17110.— C.  D 

1605.  HcMTied  should  be  Peffrieif. 
Dbtxrmdtat,  part.  pa.  Lat.    Fixed ;  determined.  7041. 
DBTTBLaa,  adj.    Frse  fhnn  debt  564. 
Dbvb,  adj.  Sax.    Deal  15764. 
Dbvinino,  R.  Fr.    Divination.  2SSS. 
DaviaR,  n.  Fr.    DireotiOD.  818.  R.  1974. 
V.  Fr.    To  direct ;  to  order.  141&  1427.— To  relata 

748a  7928^^1  peiR<  devUe.  3689.    A  point  devtsd.  Fa 

With  the  greatest  exactness. 
Drvoir,  r.  Fr.    Duty.  260a    Weie  tkei  etode  and  did  thef 

DBYBRR.  P.  L.  331. 
Dry,  r.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  14882. 
Drvb,  v.  Sax.    To  die.  6987.  72ia 
Dbybr,  n.  Bax.    a  Dyer.  364. 
Df APRBD,  part.  pa.  PR.    Dlverslfled  with  flourishes^  &c 

210a  R.  934. 
DicHB, «.  Sax.  To  dig ;  to  sorroond  with  a  dJtdi.  L.W.  70a 
DiDX  for  DiBOB.  6547. 

~— pa.  C.  of  Do.  r.  Sax.  3421.  Dmsir,  pa.  f.  pi.  7073^  12901 
DiB,  V.  Sax.    To  tinge.  R.  1705. 
DiBTB,  n.  Fa.    Daily  food.  437. 

DiPPAMB,  R.  Fr.  Bad  reputation.  8416.  8606L  See  Dxpamb 
DiOBSTABLB,  «<^  Lat.    Basy  to  be  digested.  439. 
DiORSTivxs,  M.  pi.  Fr.    Things  to  help  digestion.  14967. 
DioiiT,  V.  Sax.    To  dispose.  14447— To  dress.  634a  17i01. 

SeoTer.  10235. 
DioNB,  a4f.  Fr.  Worthy.  S2ia  5190— Prood;  disdsinful.  5ia 
DrxB,  V.  Sax.    To  dig ;  to  make  ditchesi  53a 
Dilatation,  r.  Fr.    Enlargement  4652. 
Dint,  n.  Sax.    as  Dbnt.    Tkonder^int.  5858  T.  V.  1504. 

A  stroke  of  thunder. 
DuMcoRmxa.  pr.n.  of  a  Greek  writer  on  Plantsb  wImmt 

work  is  extant  439. 
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DfBAMUT,  n.  Fr.    DiMrder.  P.  168,  ooL  1,  L  68. 

DraATADNCS,  V.  F«.    To  drive  back.  T.  ii.  Ml. 

DnATBNTUKB,  M.  Fr.  BlUfortuna  T.  ir.  897. 

DiSBLAMB,  r.  Fr.    To  dear  from  blame.  T.  U.  17. 

DnooMrrruRc.fi.  Fr.    Defeat.  lOia 

DwcoMvoitT,  R.  Fr.    Displeaaure  liaos. 

DreooMVORTCif ,  V.  Fr.    To  diaoonnge.  8706. 

I>nooTRRTs,  a4f,  Fr.    At  dUcovtrU.  P.  168*  coL  8, 1.  AJ. 
UncoTered.    A  deteouvtrU 

DoDRiNoim,  a^  Fr.    DiitdainlU.  R.  7418. 

DnsiTGRBas,  m.  Fr.    Diminution.  B.  K.  803. 

«.  neuU  Fr.    To  decreaae.  Ba  r.  pr.  6. 

DnneDRB,  n.  Fr.    Deformity.  6548. 

Di8usRiTRD»  part  pm.  Fr.    Dittiuhcrited ;  atripped  of  poa- 
Maalnna.  S988.  L.  W.  1063L 

VtammrmLm,parU  pa.¥n.    With  hair  hanging  looaew  685. 
Desckepeid, 

DiajoiiffT,  n.  Fr.    A  difficult  dtuation.  8964. 13341. 

DnioBBiBAifT,  parU  pa.  Fr.    Diaobedlaot.  A.  F.  489. 

DuoROBursD,  parL  pa.  Fr.  Disorderly.  P.  165,  ooL  8.  L  & 

DiaoRDiN ATB,  a<(^  Lat.    Diaorderiy.  P.  168.  coL  1,  L  14. 
DiaoRom AUiffCB,  fi.  Fr.    Irregularity.  F.  L  87. 
DuPARAttB,  n.  Fr.    A  disparagement  8784. 
DispsNCR,  n.  Fr.    Expenoe.  44&  6845. 
DiapSRANcs,  n.  Fr.    Despair.  T.  IL  530l 
Diamooa.  aii^   Angry  to  ezoeas^  518.  See  Daarrrom. 
DtaruaARCR,  n.  Fa.   Dfspleasoreb  R.  3436. 
DiSfoirR,  V.  Lat.    To  dispose.    Bo.  It.  pr.  6. 
Disport, n. Fr.    Depart    Sport;  diversion.  777. 

».    To  divert.    T.  til.  113a 

DisrRBisiNO.  part  pa.  Fr.  Undervaluing.  M.1  16,  ooL1,L  34. 
DisPOTisoif,  r.  Fr.    Dispute.  9918.  11802.    Tk4  cUrjfU  ^ 

the  south  wMtU  a  disputrsovtn.  P.  I*  30a 
DiSROULy,  a<f r.  Irregularly.  R.  4900. 
DtaaiMULB,  a.  Fr.    To  disaemble.  1789& 
DnauiuuKos,  n.  pt  Fr.    Diaaemblinga.  lOS09i 
DisaoNKo,  part  pa,  Fr.    DIasonant  H.  484& 
DisTAiRR,  V.  Fr.    To  discolour ;  to  take  away  the  cokMir. 

T.  ii.  84a  L.  W.  274. 
DisnwcT,  V.  Lat.    To  distinguish.    R.  6199. 
DisniffouBD,  part  pa,  Fr.    Distinguished.  Bo,  it  pr.  6. 
Distourblbd,  pa.  t.  Fa.    Disturbed.   R.  1713. 
DisTRKYNK,  n.  Fr.    To  constrain.  P.  148,  ooL  8,  L  81.  Hee 

Drstrkinr. 
DiSTRouRu,  V.  Fr.  To  disturb.  P.  148,  col.  1,  L  88.  Do.  524. 
DisTURiTB.  r.  Fr.    To  turn  aside.    T.  iit  719. 
DiTR,  9.  Fr.    To  dictate ;  to  write.    R,  6786. 
DiTBs,  H.pl.  Fr.    Sayings,  ditties.  F.  ii.  114. 
DiTus,  pr.  n.    Dictys  Cretensis.  F.  iiL  379. 
Divrrsr.  adj,  Fr.    Different  4631. 

,  r.  To  diversify.    T.  iiL  1758. 

DiTiNR,  n.  for  Divinity.    R.  6488. 

DiviNiSTRB,  n.  Fr.    A  divine.  S813. 

Do,  V.  Sax.    See  the  Essay,  dec  n.  37. 

—  for  Dos,  part.  pa.  M.  120,  col.  1, 1.  34. 

DoANO,  part  pr.    Doing.  R.  8708. 

DooKRRL,  a<(/.derired,  I  suppose, from  Dog,-  so  that  Rimt- 

doptrel  in  ver.  13853.  may  be  understood  to  mean  what 

in  French  might  be  called  Rimt  de  ckien.    See  CotgraTe, 

in  v.  Chirm.    ••  Chau  dt  ckien  /  A  paultrie  thing ;  a 

trifle;  trash,  trumperie." 
DouoR  POR  THR  BowR.  6951,  9888.  A  dog  used  in  sliooting. 
IXmcb,  n.  Sax.    A  duck.  357& 
DoLR,  ti.  Sax.  as  Dbl.  R.  2364. 

,  n.  Fr.    Grief,  mourning.    R,  2959. 

DoLv  BN.  part  pa,  of  Dblvr,  r.  Sax.  Buried.  4070. 

DuMBR,  adj.  Sax.    Dumb.  776. 

DoMB,  n.  Sax.    Judgement,  opinion.  10989. 

l>OMRSMAif,  n.  Sax.    A  Judge.  14408. 

DoitBT,  n.  A  grammar;  the  elements  of  any  art;  from 

.£lius  Donatus.  a  Roman  Grammnrian,  whose  introduc- 
tion to  the  Latin  language  {inter  Gramm,  YeL  Putsch,  p. 

1735.)  was  commonly  read  in  schools.    T.  L.  it  fol.  338. 

Then  drave  I  me  among  drapers,  mp  do.hbt  to  lerne. 

P.  P.  23.  bw 
Doimow,  pr.  n,  579ft    See  the  note ;  and  P.  P.  44.  b. 
Domhr.  Doir.  at^f.  Sax.    Of  a  brown  or  dun  colour.   T.  il. 

906  A.  F.  334. 


DoKMAMT.part  pr.  Fr.  Fixed  j  n^dy.  aii.  Ut  *% 

qui  Id  dormolaot  d  Vanere.    Fnriaaart,  ▼.  Itt. «  5flL 
Dortour,  n.  Fr.    A   dormitoiy,  or  *^»w«infln 

room.  7437. 
IHWRIN,  n.  Fr.    A  doaen.  580L 
DoaBBR,fi.FR.    A  basket  to  be  carried  on  «&• 

lit  850. 
DoTR.  V.  Sax.   To  be  foolish,  thitmgh  age  or  c 

9315.  16451. 
Dom,  imp.  m.  2per.  pt  of  Do.  6631.  Do  yew 
DoucRit.  F.  lit  131.  may  perhapabeacomiptianof  rsMfsfc^ 

which  la  the  name  of  a  musical  instramen^  Ia  a  pamOL 

of  Lydgato'fc  M&  BodL  Fairf.  16L 

"  There  were  trumpet  and  trumpets, 
"  Lowde  shaUpe  and  ooucRTRa.** 

DoiTORTRBH,  M.  pi.  Sax.    Daughters.  41835. 
DoDTANCR,  n.  Fr.    Doubt  T.  Iv.  963. 
Domn,  »,  Fr.    To  fear.  R.  1089. 

DouTButBa,  DoDTRLca,  adv.    Without  doubt  8a8i  45cl 
DovTOVs,  a4f.    Doubtful.  T.  Iv.  992. 
D'outre  mere.  Fr.    From  beyond  aea.  Do.  8S3L 
DowAiRB,  n.  Fr.    Dower.  8784. 

Draddb,  Dras^  pa.  t  4  part  of  Drsor,  r.  Sax.     Feaa 
1548a  7945w 

Draf,  n.  Sax.    Things  thrown  away,  aa  imilt  for  ««-«• 
food.  17346.  ■■^ 

Drapsak.  4204.    A  sack  full  of  dralTe. 

Drapty,  adif.  Sax.    Of  no  more  value  than  draffow  I3P 

Draooks,  n.  pL  Fr.    Drugs.  42a 

Drror,  n.  Sax.    Fear;  Doubt     Witkouten  drede.     $ 
Without  doubt    Out  ^ drede.  53ia    Out  of  doubt 

V,  Sax.  To  fear.  8595.    Drxd.  pa.  t  8Q96L  fur  D  ^x* 

Drrorpul,  a/(/.    Timorous.  1481.  11681. 

Drbdrlrs,  a<ftf.    Without  doubt  T.  1 1035w 

Drbhit,  pa.  t  4  part  of  DRxircHC.  Drowned.  11G9mu  nti, 

Drknchr,  v.  Sax.    To  drown.  3617. 

V.  neut.  Sax.    To  be  drowned.  3381.  5343. 

DnBRiirxasR,  n.  Sax.    Sorrow.  R.  4788. 

Drbry,  adj.  Sax.    SorrowfuL  T.  i.  13. 

Dkicadx,  r.  Fr.    To  address;  apply.  8883. 

DRrrcRB,  r.  act.  Sax.    To  vex  ;  to  trouble.  T.  il.  1471 

Drktchbo,  part  pa.    Oppressed  ;  troubled.  USUX         ... 
Avfi.  79.  ^ 

Drbtchb,  r.  neut.  Sax.    To  delay.  T.  ii.  1964.  Iv.  1    ;c 

Can/'  Am,  178. 
Drktchino,  n.   Delay.  T.  ill.  VA. 
Drik,  v.  Sax.    To  suffer.  It  4390.  7484.  T.  v.  2C4.  296. 
Dripk,  v.  Sax.    To  drive.  R.  1874. 
Drimkblbs,  ad^j,  Sax.    Without  drink.  T.  iL  71& 
DnoifKBLBW,  adj.  Sax.  Given  to  drink.  7625. 12429.  P.  P.  41 
Dronkbn,  part  pa,  of  Drink,  r.  Sax.    Drunk.  748 1 
Drouoh,  pa.  t.  of  Draw,  v.  Sax.    Drew.  T.  V.  1557-      .  W 

1457. 
Dhow,  adj.  Sax.    Dirty.  P.  165.  c«l.  1, 1.  63. 
Drubrik,  m.  Fr.    Courtship  ;  gallantry.  13883.  R.   Mt— 

A  mUtress.  IL  506t    See  Du  Cange.  in  v.  Drl-oari 
The  reader  may  perhaps  be  not  displeased  to  see  ths  fd 

lowing  description  of  a  Drwt  or  Lovrr,  by  Ga     ca 

Aesmar  a  Provencal  poet  MS.  Crofts,  fbl.  ocxviii. 

Ben  paoc  ama  drut^  qi  non  es  gelos, 
Et  paoc  ama,  qi  non  est  airos, 
Et  paoc  ama,  qi  non  es  solettis, 
Et  paoc  ama,  qi  non  fa  trados ; 
M^  vaut  d  amor  qi  ben  est  enveios 
Un  dolz  plorar  non  fait  qatorze  ris. 

Qant  eu  Ii  quier  meroe  en  genoilloa, 
E  la  mi  colpa  et  mi  met  ochaiaos, 
Et  I  aigua  m  cur  aval  per  mer  lo  vis, 
Kt  ela  m  fai  un  regard  amoros, 
Et  en  Ii  bais  la  bucha  els  ols  amdoa, 
A  done  mi  par  un  ioi  de  paradis. 

Druoor,  r.  Sax.    To  drag.  1418. 

DuBBBO,  part  pa.  Sax.  Created  a  knight  P.  64>  OGL  I. 
L  24.  The  phrase  is  derived  from  the  stroke,  with  a 
sword  or  otherwise,  which  was  always  a  princiifnl  cere- 
mony at  the  creation  of  a  knight  At  Djbba  ,  Island, 
eignlfies  to  strike.  This  stroke  in  French  was  ailed  La 
eoUe.    See  L'Ordene  de  Chevaierie,  per  Hue  d«  Tabar&Bk 
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▼er.  244.  wq.  published  by  M.  Borbaan.  1790.  and  Du 

Cange,  in  v.  Ala rA  MiUTAiufli 
DuKTKB,  n.  Fm.    Duty ;  what  Is  due  Uf  any  0D6b  0994. 6079^ 
DuuJB,  r.  act.  Sax.    To  mak«  dulL  16191. 

V.  tuut.  Sax.    To  grow  dull.  R.  4799^ 

IhiH  is  in  the  mire.  1G954.    See  Rap'*  Proverbial  StanUiet, 

p.  810.   A$  dull  at  Jhtn  in  the  mire,    I  suppoM  Bum  was 

a  nickname  given  to  the  Am,  from  hla  ookmr,  aa  well  as 

BumeU,    See  the  n.  on  ver.  15318. 
Duas.  r.  Fa.    To  endure.  1368.  I114& 
DuBKsaB,  n.  Fa.    Hardship ;  severity.  R.  3547* 
Dt*SKBi>,  pa,  U  Sax.    Grew  dark,  or  dim.  88U8: 
DinrvB.  3U62.  as  DucTsa. 

DwALS,  n.  Sax.    A  sleepingpotkm.  4150.  C. L. 908. 
DwaixiNoa,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Delays.  Ba  L  m.  1.  Moras.  Orig. 
DwiNXO,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Wasted.  R.  900. 


Earso.  part,  pa.    Ploughed.  P.  i.  485.    See  Ea& 

Ebraikb.  adj.    Hebrew.  4909L 

EccLURAar,  n.  An  ecclesiastical  person.  710.— The  book 
uf  Ecclesiastes,  or  Ecclesiastlcus.  6839L 

EcHm^adj.  Sax.  Alee.  Each  one,  every  one,  of  any  num- 
ber. 391  668.  1134. 

r.  Sax.  To  add.  F.  iii.  075.— To  add  to ;  to  encrease 

T.  i.  708. 

BoiFMC,  pr.  n.  (Edipus.  T.  Iv.  300. 

Evrxcr,  n.  Fa.    Substance.  7033L  0878. 

Err,  adv.  Sax.    Again.  1671.  5813.  10045^ 

BrrsoMB,  Errsoitaa,  odr.  Sax.  Soon  after;  presently. 
3489.  6329.  6390. 

EoAUTBB.  fi.  Fa.    Equality.  P.  169.  col.  I,  L  & 

EoBR,  EoRB,  a<0.  Pa.    Sharp.  P.  148.  col.  8,  L  00.  R.  817- 

Boob.  r.  Sax.    To  incite.  P.  160.  coL  1,  L  6& 

GooBMBNT,  n.  Sax.    Incitement  5863. 

EoofNo.  fi.  lOUOO.  as  EooBMBirr. 

EoaBMOiNB,  n.  Fa.    Agrimony.  10808. 

Eiaa  for  Araa.  3473. 

GfsBL.  fi.  Sax.  Vinegar.  R.  817.  But  see  Br.  Ro.  cxiv. 
Vpnrffar  aystU  other  alegar.^Aad  cxv.  Vpnegar  other 
ajfull. 

Elat.  part.  pa.  Lat.    Elated.  14173. 

Ejj>b,  n.  Sax.    Old  age.  6797.  10054. 

—  r.  Sax.  To  make  old.  R.  301 ,  S.— v.  neut*  To  grow 
old.  R.39aw 

Blbxob,  adj.  Strange.  6781.  See  the  note;  but  I  much 
diKtrust  the  etymology  there  proposed  from  Gloss.  Ur. 
In  ver.  13158,  It  seems  to  signify  JhtUt  Ckcarleess  &•  in 
P.  P.  111.  b.  Hevjhchered  I  ptde,  and  SLBivaB  in  herte. 
And  so  perhaps  it  should  be  understood  In  the  paissgcis 
quoted  from  C.  N.  1 15.  and  P.  P.  3  b.  and  46  K 

Elbnobnbsbb,  n.  R.  7406.  in  the  Orlg.  Soucp/  Care; 
trouble. 

Elvb.  ft.  Sax.    A  witch.  5174^A  faery.  6455. 

Elk  quBXB.  n.    Queen  of  eWcs  or  faeries.  6448.  13720,  4. 

Eli,  pr.  n.  7472.  seems  to  be  put  for  Eua.  See  1  Kings,  c.  lOi 

Elik.  pr.  n.  Elijah.  76'J8.  The  Carmelites  pretend  that 
Elijah  was  the  founder  of  their  order. 

EusBB.  pr.  ft.    Ellftha,  the  it^iple  of  Elijah.  7098. 

El?."*  adv.  Sax.  Else.  ST..  i:'>3.  ElUs  what.  F.  Hi.  651. 
Any  thing  else.    Ellttwhcr.  ilI5w  13520.    Elsewhere. 

L.v:4H,  ar(/.  Sax.  Facr>-like;  fanUstiok.  162ia  16310.— 
In  ver.  13633.  it  sccmn  to  signifie  #Ajf.  reserved. 

Embblisb.  r.  Fr.    To  b<rautifle.  L.  W.  1735. 

F.mooldb.  r.  Fr.     To  make  bold.  C.  L.  1147. 

Emboyssrmbnt,  n.  Fa.    Ambush.  M.  118,  col.  2. 1. 65. 

Embnouukd,  port.  pa.  Fa.    Embroidered.  89.  L.  W.  119. 

Emk,  n.  Sax.     Uncle.  T.  11  168. 

EMroRTM,  prep.  Sax.  Even  with.  EMroRTH  my  mfghU 
2237.  Eycn  with  my  might ;  with  all  my  power.  Em- 
roRTH  my  teit.  T.  ii.  243.  To  the  utmost  af  my  under- 
standing. It  is  a  corruption  of  epenpopSi  which  occurs 
at  length  in  1*.  P.  66L  b.  KVawroRTH  wit^  thpselfe,  and 
tOH.  b.    lie  did  equitie/or  all,  BVBNroam  his  power, 

EtrvBiRB,  V.  Fr.    To  impair ;  hurt  10072. 

RsiPBRicB.  II.  Fa.    Empress.  G888.  11300. 


EMPLAsrraa,  v.  Fa.    To  plaister  over  10171* 

Empur.  r.    To  infold ;  to  involve.  Ba  v.  m.  1.    iwpUcMt 
Orig. 

EMPOisoNBa,  n.  Fr.    A  poisoner.  12828. 

EJIPRB8SB,  V.  neut.  Fr.    To  crowd.  9458.  1C539. 

Emprisb,  n.  Fa.    Undertaking.  2548. 

Emptb,  v.  Sax.    To  empty.  16209. 

EifBATTBLLBD,  part,  po,  Fb.  Indented,  like  a  battlement 
14866. 

Enbibino.  part  pr.  Lat.    Imbibing.  10282. 

Embosbd,  part  pa.  Fa.  Embosqu^.  Sheltered  in  a  wood 
Du.353. 

Enbombo,  part  pa.  Fa.    Emboss^.    Raised.  L.  W.  1196. 

Embbacb.  v.  Fa.    To  take  hold  of.  8288. 

Embbai'db,  r.  Fr.    To  embroider.  L.  W.  8340. 

Emcbnsb,  n.  Fr.    Incense.  2279. 

. r.  Fa.  To  bum  incense.  15863^  To  bum  incense 

to.  15680. 

BNcuAUPiita,  M.  Fa.    Heat  P.  168.  col.  1. 1. 17* 

EitCHBBOif,  n.  Fr.  Cause ;  txwasion.  10770. 31. 1 16.  col.  8,  L  48 

ENOORroaiNO,  part  pr.  Fa.    Incorporating.  16283^ 

Bmdblo.mo.  pr«p.  Sax.  Along.  2680.  113M.— acfv.  Length- 
ways. 1903. 

EwDBTTBO,  part  pa.  Flu    Indebted.  16808. 

ENDtTB,  r.  Fa.    To  dicUte ;  relate.  8743. 

Elf DOim,  V.  Fa.    To  doubt ;  to  fear.  R.  1664. 

ENoaia,  V.  Sax.    To  suffer.  C.  L.  787.  941. 

Enbb,  pr.  n.    JSneas.  4484. 

Enbidos,  pr.  n.    Virgil's  ^neis.  I536SL 

EwrAJiiNBD,  part  pa.  Fa.    Hungry.  L.  W.  2418. 

Enpbctb,  v.  Fr.    To  infect  1G441. 

part  pa.    Infected.  C.  L.  817* 

ENroRCB.  r.  Fr.    To  strengthen.  5028. 

EirroacBu,  part  pa.  Ciinstrainedby  force.  P.  100,  col.  8. 1. 1ft 

EwroaTUifB,  r.  Fa.  To  endow  with  a  certain  fortune 
an  106. 

KiniBNoauaB,  n.  Fa.    Oenerati<m.  5716.  5719. 

Immmnbd.  part  pa.  Fa.    Racked ;  tortured.  15066. 

Knolutiwo.  16234.  Rather  ENLLTtNO.  Stopping  with  claj. 

Bsf  OBBOOB,  r.  Fa.    To  aggravate.  P.  169,  coL  8, 1.  32. 

ENoaBva.  r.  Fa.    To  hurt  R.  3444. 

ENHAimsB,  r.  Fa.    To  raise.  1436. 

BmiAinfaBO,  part  pn.    Raised.  9248. 

Enhort,  v.  Fr.    To  exhort.  2853. 

Eblacbd,  part  pa.  Fa.    Entangled.  Ba  r.  pr.  1. 

EivLANOouRBO,  part  pa.  Fa.  Faded  with  languor.  R.  790l^ 

Enlbvbit,  num.  Sax.    Eleven.  17317. 

Enluminb,  r.  Fr.    To  illuminate.  790QL 

Enoint,  part  pa.  Fa.    Anointed.  2963. 

EN8BLBO.  part  pa.  Fa.    Sealed  up ;  kept  secret  T.  v.  151. 

Enspirb,  v.  Fr.    To  Inspire.  6. 

Ensurb,  v.  Fa.    To  assure.  12077.  12971. 

Entailb.  n.  Fa.    Shape.  R.  168. 9711. 

Emtailbo,  part  pa.  Fa.    Carved.  R.  140. 

EwTAtajfTB,  r.  Fa.    To  excite.  Ba  v.  pr.  5. 

EiTTBfro,  r.  Fa.    To  attend.  5857.  11001. 

EivTBiroBMXirr,  n.  Fa.    Understanding.    T.  iy.  1696. 

Emtbntx,  n.  Fa.    Intention.  1480. 

BscTBMTir,  at{f.  Fa.    AttenUve.  9165. 

EMTBacHAnaaDBN.  pa.  t  pi.  Fa.    Exchanged.  T.  iii  1374 

KNTBaaiBnLBO,  part, pa.  Fa.    Intermixed.  R.  906. 

Entbrmbtb,  r.  Fa.    To  interpose.  6416.  R.  2966. 

ENTBaPAar.  r.  Fa.    To  share  T.  L  BOX 

Entbtchbo,  part  pa.  Fa.  Entaehd,  It  la  applied  indilTer* 
ently  to  things  and  pentons  aiarilred,  or  endowed^  with 
good  or  bad  qualities.  Entetcked  and  d^oukd  with  preL 
ho,  iv.  pr.  3L    Sulned  and  defiled  with  evit— r*«  tfetl 

"  enteteheil.  T.  v.  838.    Endowed  with  the  best  qualities. 

EirnucB,  n.  Fa.    Entry.  1985. 

EinaBMBBs,  N.  pi.  Fa.  *•  Choice  dishes  served  in  bet  w  ccn 
the  counes  at  a  feast.  Cotg."   R.6831. 

E.<«TaiXB,  r.  Fa.    To  deoelTeb  R.  1642. 

To  intangle.  A.  F.  403L 

Entvhbd,  part  pa.  Fa.    Toned.  129L 

EirrvNiia,  n.  pt  Fa.    Songs ;  tunes.  Du.  9Cr9l 

Envbnimb.  r.  Fa.    To  poison.  6056. 

EirvBiriJiiNO.  n.    Poisoning.  9994. 

Bntdi,  n  Fa.    To  vie ;  to  contend.  5724.  Da,  iH. 
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,  «f».  Fm.    About,  a  L.  1031.  Omf.  Am,  imb. 
-  V.  Fb.    To  MUTDund.  R.  7067- 


EiffvoLUPSO.  fMrt  JM.  Fr.    Wrapt  up.  1S878> 

EifvvNBD.    8e«  the  n.  on  ver.  344. 

EpittolU,  Lat.    Epfstlos.  447& 

EquiPOLKMCBs,  M.  pf.  Fb.    Kqulvaloits.  R.  7I86L 

Rn,  adv.  Sax.    Before.  37K7.— Ueforo  thiit.  4193.  26391 

Rrandb,  n.  Sax.    A  meetagc ;  an  emnd.  Do.  134. 

Ean,  V.  Fn.    To  plough.  888. 

Bnxos  for  Emw,  pr.  n,  Gr.    Lovew  1378. 

EiucB,  <uU>  Sax.    Weary;  Kick.  R.  4887* 

Brlv,  adp.  Sax.    Early.  811.  2491. 

Ermb,  v.  Sax.    To  grieve.  12246. 

Rrmbpul.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  18236. 

Brmiiv,  ad(f.    Armenian.  14344. 

Ernbst,  n.  Sax.    Zeal ;  stodioua  ponnit  of  any  thingi 

L.  W.  1285. 
EawBsrpoL,  a^J.    Serious.  9051.  T.  IL  1797. 
Erratikb,  a4f.  Pr.    Wandering ;  applied  to  the  Planets, 

T.  T.  1811. 
Erraubt,  part.  pr*.  Fr.    Strolling;  applied  to  a  fk^f. 

17173. 
Rro,  Ersb,  n.  Sax.    The  fundament-  3732.  7272. 
Erst.  adv.  superi.  of  Br.    First  778.    At  trsU    At  trst; 

for  the  first  time.  8861.  15732.  13624.— It  is  iometimea 

redundant.    Long  erst  or.  12596.    Long  before. 
Erthkubb,  a4f.  Sax.    Without  earth.  T.  Iv.  770i 
KscHAUBOB,  n.  Fr.    Exchange.  T.  ir.  146. 
Eschbtb.  EacHUB,  v.  Fr.    To  shun;    to  decline.  9tU, 

C.  N.  1 14. 
EacuLAPiL-s,  fr.  n.  431.     A  book  .of  Medicine,  untUr  hi* 

name^  is  mentioned  by  Fabric.  Bibl.  Or.  t.  i.  p.  5S.  n.  *. 
Ebb,  h.  Fr.    Pleasure.  57<)a 
— —  r.    To  accommodate.  2196. 
EsBO.  part.  pa.  2672.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  29. 
BsKMBNT,  n.    Relief.  4177.  4184. 
EaiR,  c'lj.    Gentle;  light    Esie  siphei.  T.  iii.  1309.  which 

p-iKSiige  Lord  Surry  has  copied.  Songe$t  Ace.  p.  12.  •*  And 

*asp  gighei,  such  as  folkes  draw  in  lore." 
EaiKR,  comp.  d.     Lighter.    0/  ester  avail.  C.  L.  116.    Of 

lighter,  or  less  value. 
EstLicH,  adv.    Gently.  T.  i.  317. 
Esi'Kiics,  pr.  n.    Hesperus  ;  a  name  of  the  Planet  Venus. 

\\.K.  G13. 
EspiAii.LB,  n.  Fr.  Spying:  private  watching.  6905.  M.112, 

c<il.  2. 1.  6S. 
K8PIRITUBLL,  Oitj.  Fr.    Spiritual ;  heavenly.  R.  650-  672. 
Kti!H>iNK,  n.  Fr.    A  legal  excuse.  P.  149,  col.  2.  L  -15. 
EsTAT,  EsTATB,  ti.  pR.    State ;   condition.  203.  624.— Ad- 
ministration of  government.  76<)0. 
EsTATKLicH,  adj.    Stately.  140. 
Ektrrs.  n.  ;)/.  Fr.    The  inward  parts  of  a  building.  1971 

AiiO.  R.  dc  la.  R.  UK?.    Car  it  tfrt  de  V  Hostel  Us  estres. 
Etrrnr,  adj.  Lat.    Everlasting,  l.'inn. 
Ethr,  adj.  Sax.    Easy.  R.  3955.  T.  v.  850. 
EvANGiLBS,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Gospels.  5006. 
EvRN,  adj.  Sax.    Equal.    An  evencristen.  P.  155,  col.  1, 

1.  30.  159,  col.  2, 1.  57.    A  fcUowchristian. 
EvxjfLiKB,  adj.  Sax.    Equal.  Bo.  iv.  m.  G. 
— — —  adv.    Equally.  Bo.  iv.  pr.  2. 
EvKR,  a4f.  Sax.    Always.    Ever  in  on.  1773.  3878.    Conti- 

niudly  in  the  same  manner.     Ever  lenger  the  more. 

10718.  11772-   See  P.  170,  col.  1, 1.  3(i.  where  this  elliptical 

phrase  is  expressed  at  length. 
EvKRicH,  adj.  Sax.    Every  one  ofmang.  373.  2194. 

Each  o/two.  1188.  2098.  2101.  6986. 

Bw,  n.  Sax.    Yew.  29S5. 

Ex  ALT  AT,  part.  pa.  Lat.    Exalted.  6286. 

BxAMBTRON.  13065.  is  explained  by  the  context  to  signiile 

a  verse  of  six  feet.    It  usually  signifies  the  Heroic  verse, 

but  here,  I  suppose,  must  be  understood  to  mean  the 

Iambic,  in  which  the  antient  Tragedies  were  **  communlp 

Vt'rsijled.*' 
RxKcirrouR,  n.  Fr.    Executioner.  7592. 
ExBcuTRicB,  n.  Fr.    A  female  executioner.  T.  iii.  618. 
ExoRcisATioNS,   n.   pi.   Fr.      Exorcisms;    oonJnrationB. 

F.  iii.  173. 
BxpANS  TBRB8.  11687.    **  In  this  and  the  following  verses. 


the  Poet  deeoribes  the  Alphooaino  Aalronomloal  tnMM 
by  the  eeveral  parts  of  them,  wherein  aome  tc^micBl 
terms  occur,  whfch  wan  need  by  the  old  astronoinfln* 
and  continued  by  the  compilers  of  thoae  tables.  Collect 
ycora  are  certain  sums  of  years^  with  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  corresp<niding  to  tliem,  as  of  SO,  40,  flO. 
Ac  disposed  into  tables;  and  Expant  yc^ra  at«  the 
•Ingle  years,  with  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
answering  to  them,  beginning  at  1,  and  continued  on  to 
the  smallest  CoUeet  sum,  as  20,  ttc  A  Root^  or  Radix, 
is  any  certain  time  taken  at  pleasure,  from  which,  aa  an 
era,  the  cdeatial  motiona  are  to  be  computed.  By  Pro- 
porcionel  eonvenientes  are  meant  tlie  Tables  of  Proper^ 
tional  parte.**  Gloea.  Ur,  **  Argument  in  aatmnomy  la 
an  ai-ch  whereby  we  seek  another  unknown  arcU  propor. 
tional  to  the  fint**    Chambers. 

ExPBCTAUNT,  parr.  pr.  Fr.    Waiting.  R.  4571. 

ExPLBTTB,  r.  Fr.    To  perform.  R.  6174. 

Ey.  fi.  Sax.  An  egg.  14851.  16274.   But  as  it  were  a  grypce 
eycw    Cvt\f.Awu  82. 

interj.  1016S. 

EvKif,  II.  pi.  Sax.    Byea.  152.  SOL 

Evrb  for  Air.  F.  ii.  41i). 

EvRiBH.  a4J.    Aerialf  belongftag  to  the  air.  F.  ii.  4S4.  457. 

F. 

Fablb,  II.  Fr.    Idle  discourse.  R.  143a  6603;. 
Facondb,  n.  Fr.    Eloquen^  A.  F.  568.  ^ 

adj.    Eloqueat/Pu.  9a6>A.F.  5gL       , 

Fabrib.  n.  Fr.    The  nation  of  Faeries.  6441.    Sec  the  note 

—Enchantment;  the  workofFaerlesu  9617.  ]«515.  Kittg 

of  Faerie.  13101,  8.    Quene  qf  Faerie,  10190.    Contree  qf 

Faerie.  13731. 
Faim,  H({f.  Sax.    Glad.  13241.    Than  teas  I  as  WAxnu  at 

foule  offoyre  morowe,  P.  P.  47.  b. 

adv.    Gladly.  9949. 

FAiNB.r.  Fr.   To  feign ;  to  dissemble.  R.  30fl9i   To  slinks 

and  travail  he  notfaineth.  R.  8685.    He  does  not  fetgn, 

or  pretcndt  only  to  labour ;  L  e.  he  laboura  scriunsly. 
Fairkhkdb,  n.  Sax.    Beauty.  R  241(4. 
Faitour,  n.  Fr.    A  lary,  idle  fellow.  P.  P.  32.  h.  33.  bw  Fai- 

tard^  Faiteor,  un  paresseux,  pigcr.    Lacombe. 
Falding,  n.   392.  3212.     *<  A  kind  of  coarse  clotli.    Fk." 

He  derives  it  from  the  A.  S.  Fealb,  plica.  Ilowever 
that  may  be,  Helmoldus  (Chron.  Slav.  1. 1,  c.  1,)  speaks 
of  indumenta  lanea,  probably  coarse  enough,  qua  n<^ 
appellamus  Fauwnbs  ;  and  Fallin  in  Irinh,  according  to 
Lhuyd,  signifies  a  mantle.  Giraldus  Cambr.  (Topig. 
Uibem.  dist  3,  c.  10.)  describes  the  Irish  as  clothed  in 
phalingis  laneis,  vice  palliorum.  **  Faldvxo  cloth. 
Amphihalus.  Birrvs."  Prompt.  Parv.  •«  Row  cijotb. 
as  Falov.vq  and  other  lyke.  Endromis.  Atnphibalat.' 
Ibid.    Sec  Du  Conge,  in  v.  Amphibalus. 

Fall  for  Fallbs,  port.  pa.  P.  149,  coL  1, 1.  44. 

Falsb.v,  v.  Vr.    To  falsifie.  3175.— To  deceive.  R.  *416. 

Falwb,  adj.  Sax.    Yellow.  1366. 

Falwks,  n.pl  Sax.    Harrowed  lands.  6238. 

Fa-mular,  adj.  Lat.    Domestick.  9G58. 

Fan,  n.  See  tlie  n.  on  ver.  16991. 

Fandb,  pa.  /.  of  FisroB,  v.  Sax.    Found.  R.  2707. 

Favb,  n.    A  weathercock.  JW72.    C.  D.  "a 

Fastahib,  n.  Fr.    Fancy.  9451. 

Fan'tomk,  n.  Fr.  Any  false  imagination.  5457.  Etdirent 
plusieurs  qu'ils  avoient  eli  bn  pasttosmb.  Froissart,  v.  i. 
c.  63. 

Fakcb,  f.  Fr.  Farder.    To- paint.  R,  2285. 

Fa  rub  L,  n.  Fr.    A  burthen.  \<.  u683. 

Farb.  v.  Sax.  To  go.  1397.  Iii9»i5.  To  fare  tctl ,-  To  speed; 
to  be  happy.  2437. 

Farrn,  Farb,  part.  pa.  7354.  73f4.  13129. 

Parks  for  Fareth,  4021. 

Farlno,  parf.  pr.  Ili>44.  13948. 

Fare,  n.  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  French  t. 
Faire ,  whenever  it  can  be  interpreted  by  the  word  Ado. 
See  ver.  1811.  This  hcte  farb.  ver.  3997-  -For  tehieh  tkt 
trardvin  ehidde  and  made  park.  ver.  4969.  What 
aiHounteth  all  this  pars?  ver.  13193.    Beticixt  us  tar0 
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ntdeth  HO  itrantft  farc.  T.  Iv.  S3S.    And  Uvt  thi$  nice 

FARB.    In  Other  instances  it  follows  the  sense  of  the 

Saxon  ▼.  Fartt  as  in  the  compound  words  Wtlfartt 

Thoroughfare,  dco. 
Parmk,  ft.  Sax.    Food ;  a  meal.  C.  D.  1750*    Bee  Spelman, 

in  V.  Firma, 
Farsb,  v.  Fr.  Farcir,    To  stuff.  231 
Paths,  n.  F.  iiL  1050.    See  Lathr. 
FAtTTK,  w.  Fr.    Want  10757. 
Fawb,  aitj.  Sax.    Glad.  6602.  as  Fain. 
Fay.  n.  Fr.    Faith.  3284. 
Favrr,  a(^.  Sax.    Fair.  801.  2.'U. 
— — ^  adv.  Fairly ;  gracefully.  94.  275. 
FRBLBstiB,  R.  Fr.    Weakness.  T.  ii.  fl63L 
Frcchk,  r.  Sax.    To  fetch.  6948:  71.10. 
Fkb,  n.  Sax.    Money.  G218.  In  R.  (HM4.  it  soems  to  signiflo 

inheritable  potseteion*  in  contradiBtinction  to  monejft  or 

woveablet. 
Fkffk,  v.  Fr.   To  infeoff ;  to  present.  T.  v.  1688.  C.  L.  932. 
Fkinr,  v.  Fr.    To  feign.  738i 
Fki.,  adj.  Sax.    Cruel ;  dcstrnctive.  7584.  13758. 
]''ki.aw,  n.  Sax.    Fellow ;  companion.  G067. 
Fklawship,  ft.  Sax.    Company.  476. 
Fklawshipr,  v.  To  accompany.  Bo.  iv.  m.  1.  pr.  & 
Fkldk,  n  Sax.    A  field.  1524. 
Fkldbiv,  pa,  U  pU  of  Fbllb,  v.  Sax.  Foiled ;  made  to  fall. 

R.  91 1. 
Fri.r,  adj.  Sax.    Many.  8793.  C.  L.  191. 
V.  Sax.    To  foel.  6068.    To  have  icnaai  11039.    To 

perceive.  15623. 
Frll,  n.  Sax.    Skin.  T.  i.  91. 

Fru>nib,  n.  Fr.    All  sorts  of  criminal  violence.  1998. 
Fklouit,  adj.  Fr.    Cruel.  IL  .125a 

Fk.v(nir,  pr.  n.  The  country  of  Amaxons.  868.  See  the  note. 
Frmininitbb,  n.  Fr.    Womanhood.  4780. 
Fbnd,  n.  Sax.    An  enemy ;  the  devil.  5200.  7030. 
Fknomchr,  adj.   Devilish.  5171.  5203. 
FKifNB,  n.  12824.    The  name  of  the  Sections  of  Avicenne't 

great  work,  entitled  Canun.  See  Canon. 
Frokfko,  part.  pa.  Fr.    Infeoffed.  9572. 
Fkr.  adv.  Sax.    Far.  4013. 5078. 
Fbrrb,  eomp.  48. 1852.  2062.  Further. 
Fkrrbst,  tuperl.  49&  Furthest 
Fbrd,  Fxrbd,  part.  pa.  of  Fbrb.    TerrLfie<L  15392.  16302. 

T.  Ii.  124. 

Fbrdx,  pa.  t  of  Farb.  1374.  3427*  10775. 

Pbrobn,  pa,t.pl  1649.  2119. 

Fbrr,  n.  Sax.    A  companion  ;  a  wife.  T.  ir.  791.  In  /ere* 

474a  4814.  Together ;  in  company. 

for  FiRB.  R.  2471.  T.  i.  229. 

n.  Sax.    Fear.  2346.  6004. 

. r.  Sax.    To  terrifle.  T.  iv.  1483. 

PxRvoRTH.  Fbrforthly,  adv.  Sax.   Far  forth.  962. 49B8. 

Fbrlv,  a^j.  Sax.    Strange.  4171. 

Fkrmacix  for  Pharmacib,  n.  Fr.    A  medicine.  2715. 

Fbrmb,  n.  Fr.    A  form.  853. 

Frrmxrbrb,  n.  Lat.    Injlrmariu*.     The  oflBcer,  in  m 

religious  house,  who  had  the  care  of  the  infirmary. 

7441.  Du  Cange,  in  v. 
Pbrnb,  adv.  Sax.  Before.  1057a  See  the  note. 
Fbrs,  a4j.  Fr.    Fierce.  1600. 
n.  Du.  654.  seq.    The  piece  at  chess  next  to  the 

king,  which  we  and  other  European  nations  call  the 

queen  ;  though  very  Improperly,  as  ITydo  has  observed. 

Pherz,  or  Pherzan,  which  is  the  Persian  name  for  the 

same  piece,  signifies  the  King's  Chi^  Connteltor,  or 

OeneraL  Hist  Shahilud.  p.  88,  9. 
Fkrthino,  n.  Sax.   A  farthing ;  any  very  small  thing.  No 

/erthinff—ufgreee.  134.  Not  the  smallest  spot  of  grease. 
Frst,  n.  Sax.    Fist.  12736. 
FxsTB.  n.  Fr.    Feast.  10375. 
FBtrrBviNO,  part,  pr.  Fr.  Feasting.  10659. 
Fkstlich,  ady.    Used  to  feasts.  10595.        if    /   ^     » 
Fkcchr,  n.  Sax.    A  vetch.  T.  UL  D38.      *  /-  //  '"*  ^>- 
Pbtb,  n.  Pr.    Work.  8305.  ' 

PmsB,  adj.    Well  made ;  neat.  157. 
Pktisrlv,  oAv,  Neatly ;  properly.  124.  320S. 
Fbtt  V,  Par,  jMirC.  pa.  of  Fbcchb.  621.  2529.  5087. 


Pbt.  ii.  P«.    Faith.  L.  W.  2606. 

Fbvrb,  n.  Fr.    a  fair,  or  market  6803. 

Fiauncb,  n.  Fa.    Trust  R.  6481. 

PiDBL.  n.  Sax.    A  fiddle.  298. 

Fill  for  Fbll,  pa.  t  of  Fall.  1106.  2668. 

Finch,  n.  Sax.    A  small  bird.    To  pufl  ajtneh.  664.  vras  • 

proyerbial  expression,  signifying.    To  ttrip  a  man,  Ip 

fraud,  tfhie  money,  tfc.  See  R.  6963: 

If  I  my  gripe  a  riche  man, 
I  shall  uopu/le  him,  if  I  can, 
That  he  shall  in  a  fewe  stoundes 
Lese  all  his  markes  and  his  poundes.— 
Our  maidens  shall  eke  vlueke  him  so. 
That  him  shall  neden /ethers  mo. — 

See  also  R.  6820. 

Withonte  scalding  th^  hem  puUe. 

F1.ND,  V.  Sax.    To  find ;  to  supply.  12471.  See  the  n. 
Pint  for  Findbth.  4069. 16686. 
F1N8,  Pin,  n.  Fa.    End.  4844.  998a 

V.  Fa.    To  cease.  6718.  R.  1797. 

at^f.  Fb.    Of ftne  force.   T.  v.  421.  Of  very  necessity 

Pit,  n.  Sax.    A  division,  or  short  portion  of  a  poem.  13816. 

See  Gloss.  Perep,  in  v. 
PiTTiNOBBT,  adj.  sup,  Sax.    Most  fitting.  A.  P.  5£1. 
Fixx,  adj,  Pr.    Fixed.  11594.  16247. 
Flair  for  Plxv,  pa,  t.  of  Plbb.    Flew.  C.  N.  213. 
PJ.AINB,  part,  pa.  of  PLArB,  v.  Sax.  Plaled,  or  flead.    P 

165.  coL  2, 1. 62. 
Flambb,  n.  Pr.    Flame.  T.  v.  302. 
Flatoub,  n.  Pr.    A  flatterer.  16331.  Conf.  Am.  154.  K 
Fla^vx,  adj.     Yellow;  from   the  Lat.    Flavus,  C.   h. 

782.  Gloss.  Ur. 
Plrcxbd,  adj.  Spotted.  9722. 16033. 
Flbckbrino,  part,  pr,  1964.  See  Flickkr. 
Flbb,  r.  neut.  Sax.    To  Fly.  6102.  10436. 
Flkbn,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Fleas.  16966. 
Flbmb,  V,  Sax.    To  banish.  17131.  R.  6781. 
Flrmbd,  part.  pa.  15S86, 
PLKMBR,  n.  Banisher.  488a 
Flbtb,  v.  Sax.    To  float ;  to  swim.  230a 

for  Plbtbth.  4883. 

Flbtino,  part,  pr.  1958. 

Plickbr,  r.  neul.  Sax.  To  flutter.  P.  166.  ooL  2, 1. 8.T.  iv.l281 

PLrr,  V.  neul.  Sax.    To  Fly.  P.  154,  coL  2.'  1.  X  R.  539» 

ElUfuiU  Orig. 

V.  act,  R.  1812.    To  remove.  8. 

Plittbo,  part,  pa.  Removed ;  shifted.  T.  v.  1643. 
Flittbrino.  part,  pr.    Floating.  Bo.  iii.  m.  9.  Fiuitan- 

lis.    Orig. 
Flo,  n.  Sax.    An  arrow.  17213.  Flonb.  pZ.  B.  K.  409. 
Flockmrl,  adv.  Sax.    In  a  flock.  7962. 
Florein,  pr.  n.    a  speeies  of  gold  coin.  12704. 
Flotkrv.  adj'  Sax.    Floating;  See  the  n.  on  v.  2885 
Flottb,  v.  Bo.  ill.  pr.  U.  as  Flbtb. 

V.  Fr.    To  float  Ba  Iii.  pr.  11. 

Pix>urxlx8,  adj.  Without  flower.  C.  D.  I86a 
FLouRBTra,  n.  Fr.    A  small  flower.  R.  891. 
Flovtino.  91.  4*laying  on  the  flute.     See  the  note. 
FoiNB,  V.  Pr.  To  make  a  pass  Id  fencing ;  to  push.  lUSt.  855& 
Poison,  n.  Fa.    Abundance.  3165.  4924. 
FoLBO,  part  pa.  Sax.    Foaled.  7127. 
FoLRHARDiNBSs,  n.  Fr.    RoAhness.  Bo.  1.  pr.  3. 
FoLB  LAROB.  adj.  M.  117,  col.  1, 1.  26.  P.  165.  coL  1.  L  ML 

Foolishly  liberaL 
FoLiB,  n.  Fr.    Folly.  3148.  180a 
PoMLY,  adv.    Foolishly.  9277- 15896. 
FoLWB,  V.  Sax.    To  follow.  530.  6165. 
FoLV,  adj.  Foolish.  R.  6006.  5066. 
Pond,  adi.  Sax.    Foolish.  R.  6366.. 

pa,  t.  of  Pino.  3819. 10121. 

FoNDB,  V.  Sax.    To  try.  4787-  9281  T.  iii  1161 
FoNO,  V.  Sax.    To  take.  4797* 
FoNNB,  tt.  Sax.    A  foot  4067* 

If.    To  be  foolish.  C.  L.  468. 

Pont-vtonb,  m.  Sax.    A  font  for  baptizing.  5 143: 

FbR,  prep.  Sax.    Pro.  Lat.  Pour,  Fr.    It  is  frequently 

preflxed  to  verbs  in  the  Infinitive  mode,  In  the  Preooh 
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manner.  For  to  Mien.  7&  For  to  don,  7&  Pour  dirt ; 
Pour  /aire.  For  to  han  ben.  754.  Pour  avoir  /<^.— It 
•otnetllnee  «ignifie»— Ag&insL  For  percing  <^fhii  herle. 
13791*  Against,  or  to  prevent,  piercing.  For  gteling  qf 
the  Rose.  R.  42i9.  Against  stealing.  See  P.  P.  31. 
Some  ehall  tow  the  seieke  for  sheding  <^f  the  tcheate.  I.  e. 
to  prevent  shedding. 

For,  conj.  Sax.  Quia.  Lat.  Pour  ee  que.  Fr.  Becanae 
that.  Fob  Aim  luete  to  ride  ao.  lUS.  Tarn,  she  ufotde 
virtue  pUse.  SnyS.    Fob  /  Uche.  1S374. 

in  composition,  has  rarions  powoa.  It  is  most  com- 
monly intensive  of  the  signiflcation  of  the  word  with 
which  it  is  Joined ;  as  in  Fordronken,  Fordrp,For/eredt 
dec.,  sometimes  privative,  as  in  Forboden,  Forpete  ;  and 
sometimes  only  communicative  t^fan  iU  sense,  as  in  For- 
/aite.  For/are,  Forjuged^  Ac. 

For,  Fr.  and  Ver,  BmiB.  have  similar  powers  in  com- 
position. 

FoasBRB,  V.  Sax.    To  abstain.  R.  475L 

FoRBoonr,  part.  pa.  of  FoRBsna,  r.  Sail  Forbidden.  P. 
ie6,col.  I.LS2.  R.  6616. 

FoRBRAKB.  pa.  t.  Broke  off.  Bo.  iv.  pr.  1.  Abrupi.    Orig: 

FoRBRUsBO,  part  pa.  Fb.    Sorely  bruised.  14532. 
.?*"£>  FoRCB,  «.  Fr.  No  force.  7771-  No  matter.  1  do  no  force. 

6816.  I  care  not  I  do  no  force  of  pour  divinitee.  7UM- 
I  care  not  for  your  divinity.  No  force  qf  detk.  8968. 
No  matter  for  death.  Thep  peve  no  force.  R.  4898b  They 
care  not.    **  De  fruit  avoir  ne  fait  force.**  Orlg. 

FoRcinTB,  V.  Sax.    To  cut  through.  17289l 

FoRoo  v.  Sax.    To  do  away ;  to  ruin.  13057. 

FoRooN,  FoRoo,  part.  pa.    Undone.  118G6>.  I7S39. 

FoRORiVB  {Fordriven),  part.  pa.  Sax.  Driven  away. 
R.  3783. 

FoRORONKBiv,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Toy  drunken.  3182. 12G06. 

FoRORV,  adj.  Sax.    Very  dry.  10723. 

FoRDWiNBO,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Wasted  away.  R.  366. 

FoRB,  (Foren),  part.  pa.  of  Farb,  v.  Sax.    Gone.  R.  2710. 
■  prep.  Sax.  is  seldom  used  by  itwlf.  In  composition 
it  has  the  power  of  Befttre. 

FoREiN,  n.  L.  W.  I960.  A  Jakes.  Gloss.  Vr.  from  Sk. 
The  context  seems  rather  to  require  that  it  should 
signifie  An  outward  court,  or  garden. 

FoREWKTi.vo,  n.  Sax.    Foreknowledge.  15249. 

I-'ORKWOTB,  FoRBWKTB,  r.  Sax.    To  fofcknow.  15240. 

FoRFAiTR.  V.  Fr.    To  misdo.  P.  152,  col.  1,  L  19. 

I  orkparb,  v.  Sax.    To  fare  ill.  R.  538H. 

FoKFRRBO,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Much  afniid.  10841.  T.  iv.  1411. 

FoRoirTK,  n.  Sax.    Forgiveness.  L.  W.  1H51. 

i'OROox,  in/.  V.  Sax.    To  omit ;  to  lose.  995ft  17244. 

FoRORowBN,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Overgrown.  F.  L.  45. 

FoRj CO KD,  par/,  pa,  Fr.    Wrongfully  judged.  B.  K.  275. 

FoRKERVK,  V.  Sax.    To  carve,  or  cut  through.  1728a 

FoRi^AFT,  parf.  pa.  Sax.    Left  off  entirely.  12017. 

I-^oRLESR,  r.  Sax.    To  lose  entirely.  P.  164,  col.  2, 1.  37. 

I'oRLBTB,  V.  Sax-  To  give  over ;  to  quit.  P.  148,  col.  1, 1,  49. 

FoRLORR  {Forloren),part.  pa.  Sax.    Utterly  lost.  3505. 

FoRLov.NB,  n.  Fr.  Forlonge.  A  term  of  the  chase,  which 
bignifies  that  the  game  is  far  off.  Du.  386. 

FoR.\iK,  adj.  Sax.  First  Adam  oure  formi  father.  >L  109, 
col.  2, 1.  2. 

Form  EST,  ailj.  sup.  Sax.    First.  Du.  890. 

FoRMKLL,  A.  F.  371.  is  put  for  the  female  of  any  fowl ; 
more  frequently  for  a  female  eagle.    See  vcr.  445.  535. 

roRPi.NED,  part.  pa.  Sax.  Wasted  away ;  tormented. 
205.  I455w 

Forsake,  v.  Sax.    To  denle.  Bo.  ii.  pr.  3,  4. 

FoRSHAPK.v,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Transformed-  T.  il.  66. 

FoRBiiKoxKR  {Forshronken),  part.  pa.  Sax.  Shrunk  up. 
F.  L.  358. 

FORSLEITHR,   FORSLOt  THB,    FOR&LUOOB,    V.     SaX-       To  lOSC 

throuKh  sloth.  15102.  P.  162,  col.  1,  1.  2a 
l\)R»j.NGEN,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Tired  with  singing.  R,  664. 
FoRSTBR,  n.  Fr.    A  forester.  II7. 
I'oRsTRAi-OHT,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Distracted.  I.30a>. 
I'ORTHBV,  adc.  Sax.    Forward  by.  13499.  13532. 
FoRTHER.  r.  Sax.    To  further;  to  advance.  T.  ii.  l.'Kfi. 
FoRTHimcB,  V.  Sax.    To  grieve  ;  to  vex.  9780.  T.  iL  1414. 

FoKTilCL'OHr,  pa.  t.  of  FoRTHIIfKB.   R    1671. 


I    FORTRRBlf,  i^f.  m.  of  FORTHSB.  T.  ▼.  I7(ML 

FoRTHv,  conj.  Sax.    Therefore.  1843L 
:  FoRTRooKN,  parL  pa.  of  Forvrbao,  v.  Sax.  Tkoddan  1 

P.  150,  ool.  I.  L  53. 
FoBTurr,  at^.  Fr.    AccidentaL  Ba  v.  pr.  1. 
FoRTUiTB,  r.  Fr.    To  make  fortunate.    418.    TogtvB  ^ooi 

or  bad  fortunes  23791 
FaaavitovB,  tuHf.  Proceeding  from  fortune.  Bo.  iL  pr.  3^  4. 
FoRWAKXD,  part.  pa.  Sax.    flaring  waked  loos.  50141. 
Fobwajtorbd,  part  pa.   Bax.    Ilaving  wandcted 

R.3336. 
FoRwmjcxo,  part  pa.  Sax.    Much  wrinkled.  R.  960. 
FoRWVPT,  part  pa.  Having  much  wept  C  D.  183X 
FoBWBRSD,  part  pa.  Sax.    Worn  out  R.  838^ 
FoRWBRix,  a4f.  Sax.    Tery  weary.  R.  3338L 
FbRwoRD,  {Foreieord),  n.  Sax.    A  promise,  or 

831.854. 
FoBwouNDxn,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Much  wounded.  Ic  U 
FoRWRArpBD,  part  pa.  Wrapped  up.  196S6L  P.  IfiS,  ooL  l.LaSL. 
FoRyBX.nB,  v.  Sax.    To  repay.  8707.  L.  W.  457. 
FoRYBTB.  r.  Sax.    To  forget.  1864. 
FoRYBTTxir,  part.  pa.  3055. 
FosTXR,  n.  Fr-    R.  63291  as  FoBsnoL 
FosTRBD,  part  pa*  of  Fostbr,  r.  Sax.    NonvUhcd.  flOIC,  SL 
FoanrRiivo,  n.  Nutrhnent  7427* 
Fotb-hot.  4858.  Immediately.  See  the  n.  axid  add  to  tb« 

instanoee  thefB  quoted.  Du-  S75. 
FoiB-MANTXL.  474.  meana,  I  suppose,  a  anrt  of  ridimf-ptUt- 

coat,  such  as  is  now  used  by  market-women. 
FoTHBR,  R.  Sax.    A  carriago-load ;  an  indeflnifta  larfc 

quanUty.  532.  191a 
Foci>RB,  n.  Fr.    Lightning.  F.  iL  i7. 
FouLB,  N.  Sax.    A  bird.  10463L 
Found,  pa.  t  of  Fikd.  Supplied.  1247L  See  the  a. 
Founds,  r.   An.  244.  as  Fonob. 
FouNDRBD,  pa.  t  of  FovNDBR,  V.  Fr.    Fell  down.  WBL 
FowBRTiB,  num.  Sax.    Forty.  R.  5733. 
FoxBRiB,  fi.  Foxitth  manners.  R.  6795. 
Fra  for  Fro,  prep.  Sax.    From.  It  is  sometimes  used 

adverbially.    Til  and  fra.  4037.    To  and  fnx  S850. 
Frainb,  r.  Sax.    To  ask.  T.  r.  1226. 
Fraknks,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Spots,  freckles.  2171. 
Franchise,  n.  Fr-    Frankness;  generoeity.  9861.  I18i& 
Frank,  n.    A  denomination  of  French  money ;  answering 

at  present  to  the  Livre  Toumoit.  13111. 
Frankbuci.n',  n.  Fr.  See  his  Charactbr.  rcr.  333-382.  and 

the  n.  on  ver.  333. 
Fraught,  r.  Sax.    To  freight,  load  a  ship.  4591. 
Fre,  adj.  Sax.    W^illing  ;  unconstrained.  854.— At  liberty. 

5631. ^Liberal,  bountiful.  13106. 13462. 
Frboom,  n.  Sax.  46  17075.  as  Franchisb. 
Frxeltbb,  n.  Fr.    Frailty.  5674.5. 
Frboius  for  Phrygius.  Du.  107a 
Fremdr,  Fremro,  adj.  Sax.    Strange.  10743.  T.  iL  24a   Tc 

frend  ne  to  krbmro.    P.  P.  79. 
Frenktikb,  a(tj.  Fr.    Frantick.    T-  v.  206. 
Frb.nseic,  n.  Fr.    A  frenxy.    T.  I.  728. 
Frerb,  n.  Fr.    A  Frier.    See  his  Charactbr.    ver.  SW« 

271.  and  P.  P.  12.  a.  b. 
Fresh b,  v.  Fr.    To  refresh.  R.  1513. 
Frbt,  n.  Fr.    A  band.  L.  W.  225,8.  F.  L.  152. 
Frbt,  Frxttb,  part  pa.  Fr.    Fraught,  filled.   R-  4705.   I» 

W,  1 1 15.  C.  L.  124.  or,  perhaps,  Wrought  in  a  kind  of  fret 

vork.    A  sort  of  Blazon  is  called  Fretti.    In  R.  ver 

4705.    And  through  the  fret  full  of  fals\ed«^'W9  should 

read— A  trouthe/r^t/wW  offalshcde. 
Frete,  v.  Sax.    To  eat,  devour.  207a 
Fretixo,  part,  pr,  2021. 
Frettb  (FretedJ,part.  pa.  4895. 
Frbvne,  r.  Sax.    13530.  15901.  as  Frahib. 
Frise,  pr.  n.  Friexland.  R.  1093. 
Fro  ye.  T.  i.  5.    From  you.    Ye  is  put  for  Tou,  that  Fro  pt 

may  rime,  in  appearance  at  least,  with  Jope  and  Trope. 

8«>  in  ver.  7038.  sajf  pe  rimes  to  praye.   See  more  of  theee 

double  rimes  in  the  n.  on  vcr.  674.  and  add  the  following 

patvsagen,  in  which  the  (thee),  being  the  eleventh  and 

last  syllable  of  the  verse,  is  to  be  pronounced  without 

any  acccat 
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Yer.  10987.  alcue  the  rimes  to  youtke. 

16131.  to  the      tothe. 

16762.  hU  the     Shcithe. 

Fnorrs.  v,  Fn.    To  rub.  374d.    T.  iiL  llSl. 

Frovncblbs,  cutj.  Fm.    Without  wrinkle.    R  860. 

Frowaro,  a^.  Sax.    Averse.  R.  4940. 

FRUcrvoua,  a^j.  Fr.    Fruitful.    17384. 

FRUiTKSTsnB,  n.  Sax.    A/emalt  seller  of  fruit.  t240t. 

FvLDRivB,  part.  pa.    Fully  driven,  completed.    12402. 

FuLKB  (f.  Folkk),  n.  Sax.    People.    F.  L  73. 

FuLsvMNRSSB,  fi.  Sax.    Satiety.  10719. 

FuMRTBRB,  pr.  ft.  of  R  plant ;  Fumitory.  14989.     Fdmaria 
-^purgat  bilcm  et  humares  aduttos,    Pay'n  Synopsis. 

FruosiTBB,  n.  Fr.    Fumes  arising  from  excessive  drink- 
ing. 1(1672. 12501. 

FrNOAMBNT,  n.  Fr.  Foundation.  7085. 

FuRiAi,  oi^.  Fr.    Raging.    10762. 

FcsiBLB,  a4f.  Fr.    Capable  of  being  melted.    163M. 

Fr,  intetj.  Fiu    7W9.    Itayfy,    4500.    Icrieshame. 

G. 

Oarbb.  v.  Fr.    To  talk  idly ;  to  lye.  9510.  15072.    OcXbe  I 

^thit  f    Bo.  il.  pr.  5.    Num  id  nuntior  9 
Gacidbs.  F.  Hi.  116b  Is  probably  a  misprint  for  Macidett 

though  I  do  not  know  that  Chiron  had  any  right  to  that 

title. 
Gaduno,  r.  Sax.  An  Idle  vagabond.  R.  938. 
Gaorko,  parL  pa.  Sax.    Gathered.  43791 
Gaiijir,  n.  Fr.    Gaoler.  1478L 
Gaillarb,  a4j.  Fr.  Brisk,  gay.  3336.  4f45. 
GAn-RB-BBRiBs.  14971.    Berrles  of  the  dog- wood  tree ;  Cmr- 

nui/amina. 
Gax.axib>  pr.  n.    The  milky  way ;  a  tract  In  the  heaven  so 

called.    F.ii.  428. 
Galb.  v.  Sax.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  6414. 
GALFRfDB,  pr.  n.     Geoffrey  of  Alonmouth.  F.  ilL    382. 

Geoffrey  Tinsauf.  C.  L.  11.    See  GAuraiDB. 
Gaucb,  pr.  n.    A  province  of  Spain.  468.     The  famous 

shrine  of  St.  James  at  ComposteUa  was  la  Galicla. 
Galutoalb,  pr,  tu    Sweet  cyperus.  383. 
Gaixibn.  GAUAN,pr.  n.  Galen.  433.  12240.   See  tlienotesi 
Galochb,  n.  Fr.    a  shoe.  10860. 
Galtb,  v.  Sax.    To  gape,  to  yawn.  16964. 
Galpino,  part,  pr.    Gaping,  yawning.  10664. 
Galwbs.  n.  pi.  Sax.    The  gallows.  624a  14652. 
Gam.  pa.  t.  of  Ginivb,  v.  Sax.    Began.  1 1 153.    Ganit bx,  pL 

T.  ii.  IM. 
Oar,  V,  Sax.    To  nuJce.  4130. 

Garobbracb,  n.  Fr.    Armour  for  the  arm.  C.  D.  1554. 
Gaboatb,  n.  Fr.    The  throaL  15341. 
Garisocn,  R.  3249L  Seems  to  be  used  as  a  v.  To  heaL   Tlte 

Grig,  has  Oarieon,  a  r.    Healing,  recovery. 
Garnbmbnt,  n.  Fr.    A  garment.    Mngd.  354. 
GiikirxR,  n.  Fr.    A  granary,  or  store-room.  R.  1148. 68I0i 
Garnison,  m.  Fr.    A  guard,  or  garrison.  M.  107.,  ouL  2, 

t.6&    R.  4204. 
Oabtnbbs.  n.  Sax.  Gastliness.  Ba  ilL  pr.  5. 
Gatb,  Gattb,  pa.  e.  of  Gbt,  r.  Sax.  Gate;  Begate^  R. 

2698  L.  W.  2561. 

<^—  ft.  Sax.  a  way.  Went  her  gate.  R.  3332.  Went  her  way. 
GATrsDKN,  pr.  n.  436     John  Gatesden,  author  of  a  medical 

work,  entitled  Rosa  Anglicana,  in  the  XlVth  Century. 

See  Tanner,  tn  v. 
Gat-tothbd.  4701  See  the  note. 
Gaudb,  n.  Fr.  Jest.  12323.  T  il.  .151. 
Gacdbs,  pi.    Ridiculous  tricks.  P.  161,  coL  1,  L  4& 
Gapdbo.  159.    Seetheniite. 
Gautridb,  pr.  n.  153531    See  the  note. 
Gavrb,  v.    To  stare.  3825.  5332.    For  them,  that  oalrso 

and  east  on  me  their  sight    Lydg.  Trag.  B.  Ix.  f.  22.  b. 
GAWAtir,  pr.  n.  nephew  to  King  Arthur,  by  his  sister, 

married  to  King  Lot     So  wys  the  British  History, 

which  goes  under  the  name  of  Oeojfrev  qf  Monmouth  ; 

and  I  believe  it  will  be  In  vain  to  look  for  any  mure 

anthentio  genealogist  of  all  that  family.    He  Is  there 

called  Waiganus.    The  French  Ronuuicers,  who  havo 

built  apoQ  Geoffrey's  foundations,  agree  In  describing 

Gawain  m  a  model  of  knfgkUg  eourtesg.    To  this  hi# 


established  cliaracter  our  author  alludes  in  ver.  I0409L 
and  In  R  2209. 

Gavlbr,  n.  Fr.    1472.  as  Gailbr. 

QmAJtr,  n.  Fr.  Giant    The  Crane  thegeant.  A.  F.  344. 

Grar.  n.  F.  L.  26.    See  Grrb. 

Gbrdb,  for  GRirr.  B.  K.  127. 

QusKion,  pr.  n.  of  one  of  Chartemaigne*s  oflBcers,  who,  by 
his  treachery,  was  the  cause  of  the  defeat  at  Roneevaur, 
the  death  of  Roland,  Uc.  for  which  he  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  horses.  This  at  least  is  the  account  of  the  autlior 
who  calls  himself  Archbishop  Turpin,  and  of  the  Riv 
mancers  who  followed  him ;  upon  whoso  credit  the  name 
of  CfeneJon,  or  Oanelon,  was  for  several  centuries  a 
synonymous  expression  for  the  worst  of  traitors.  Our 
author  alludes  to  his  treachery,  ver.  14699.  15233.  and  to 
his  punishment,  ver.  13124.    See  also  Du.  1121. 

GxHT,  a4f.  Fr.    Neat,  pretty.  3234  13645. 

Grrtbrib,  n.  Fr.    Gentility.    6728. 

GsNTit,  adlf.  Fr.  in  its  original  sense  means  Well-born  t 
of  a  noble  family.  6735.  R.  2194.  Il  y  avail  un  Cheva- 
lier, Capitaine  de  la  ville  ;— point  gentiihomme  n*estoit : 
—et  Vavoit  fait,  pour  sa  vaillanee,  le  Roy  Bdouard  Che- 
valier. Fruihsart,  v.  IL  c.  77.— It  commonly  put  fur 
Civil;  liberal;  gentlemanlike. 

GBirni.iJB8SK,  N.  Fr.  follows  the  slgniflcatlons  of  Grntil. 

Gromancib,  n.  Fa.  Divination  by  figures  made  on  the 
earth.  P.  16(n  coU  1,  L  27. 

GsRB,  n.  Sax.  All  sorts  of  instruments  ;  of  Cookery.  S54. 
of  War.  2182.  of  Apparel.  824a  of  Chemistry.  16:63L  Jn 
hir  quainte geres.  1533.    In  their  strange  fashions. 

Gbrik,  Gbrtul.  1538.  154a  Changosble.  l*robably  from 
the  Fr.  Qirer, '  To  turn  round.    Gibhful.  T.  Iv.  286. 

Gbrlond,  n.  Fr.  A  garland.  668.  Thenameof  a  dog.  15309 

GsasR,  V.  Sax.    To  guess.  2595.  SI67. 

Gbst,  n.  Sax.    A  guest  8214. 

Gbbtb,  v.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  17354. 

Gkbtbs,  m.  pL  Lat.  Actions;  adventures.  T.  11.  1349 
The  Roman  gestes.  10158.    See  the  note. 

Gbbtour,  n.    a  relator  of  gestes.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  1.17751. 

GxT,  n.  Fr.  Cteste.  Fashicm ;  behaviour.  GH4.  See  the 
note.  With  that  faUe  get.  16745.  With  Uiat  cheating 
contrivance. 

Grthb,  for  GoBTH.  L.  W.  2143: 

Gib,  V.  Sax.    To  guide.  15604.  15627. 

GiooBS,  n.  pi.  F.  IIL  852.  Irregular  sounds,  produced  by 
the  wind,  &c  Oigue,  Fa.  signified  a  musical  instrument, 
like  a  fiddle ;  and  from  thoice  a  sort  of  light  tune. 
Menage,  In  v.  It  is  probabbr  a  word  of  Teutonic  origi- 
nal.   See  Junius. 

Gilbbrtin,  pr.  n.  An  English  Physician  of  the  xinth 
Century.  See  Fabriclus  Bibt.  Med,  JEt.  In  v.  GiLRBRma 
DX  AquiLA. 

GuouR,  n.  Fb.    A  deceiver.  4319L 

Gilt,  part.  pa.  Sax.  Gilded;  of  the  colour  of  gold. 
L.-W.  230. 

Gilt,  n.  Sax.    Guilt  5960. 

GiLTB-Lxs,  a«(A  Sax.    Free  from  guilt  1312.  1314. 

GiLTir,  adj.  Sax.    Guilty.  5088.    Conf.  Am.  62.  K 

Gnt,  n.  Fa.    Engine ;  contrivance.  10442.  16633. 

GiRoiBBR,  n.  Fr.    Ginger.  R.  1369> 

GiRNB,  V.  Sax.    To  begin.  T.  v.  657. 

GiPCiBRB,  R.  Fr.    a  pouch  or  purse.  359. 

GiPK,  n.  Fr.    An  upper  frock,  or  cassock.  R.  7214. 

GiPON,  n.  Fr.    A  short  cassock.  75.  2122. 

GmoR,  V.  Sax.  To  strike;  to  smite.  14404.  This  word  Is 
perliaps  the  original  of  Qride,  in  Spenser.  See  Obs.  on 
Sp.  V.  IL  p.  68. 

GiRDxirfiTicoB,  n.  Sax.  The  waist ;  the  place  of  the  girdle. 
R826. 

GiRLBs,  n.  pi.  Sax.  Young  persons,  either  male  01 
female.  666. 

Girt,  part,  pa,  of  Girob.  T%urgh  girt.  1012.  Bmittca 
through. 

GisARMK,  R.  Fr.  a  battle-ax.  B.  5978.  See  Da  Cango^  In 
V.  Oisarma, 

GiSB.  n.  Fr.  Guise ;  fashion.  2127*  At  his  otncn  glse.  fl8i 
In  his  own  manner ;  as  he  would  wish. 

GiTB,  fi.  Fr.    A  gown.  aOM.  0141. 
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OtTBRNB.  N.  Fr.    a  guitar.  3333.  43M. 

OrrsRNiNO.  M.    Playing  on  a  Giterne.  .tSfO. 

Glaor.  V.  Sax.    To  make  glad.  11S80.  14817. 

Gladbr,  n.    One  that  makelh  glad.  2iS4. 

Glaimom,  adj.  Sax.    Pleaaant  14784. 

Glass  for  Glouc,  v.  T.  t.  468. 

— —  V.  Sax.    To  put  glaaa  into  windows.  Du.  383L 

Qi.Asiiroa,  n.    Glu»-work.  Du.  327. 

Olb,  n.  Sax.    »Iirth.  13789.— Musick.  T.  iL  1038.    Glbbs, 

pi.    Musical  instruments.  F.  ilL  119. 
Glkox.  n.  Sax.    ▲  burning  ooaL  3379i    Glkdbs,  pi,  3881. 

Sparks  of  fire. 
Glbirb,  M.  Fr.    The  white  of  an  egg.  16274. 
Glbnt.  pa.  t.    Glanced.  T.  iv.  1223. 
Glbvx,  n.  Fr.  Qtaiw,    A  lance.  C.  L.  544. 
GuMSiNO,  n.    Glimmering.  ]()257. 
Glitbrbn,  pr.  t.  pi.  of  Guttbr,  «.  Sax.  979i 
Gu>DB,  pa.  U  of  GuoB,  v.  Sax.  I0707.  13832.    She  ouu>b 

/ortht  at  an  adder  doth.    Con/.  Am.  JOS. 
GixtMBB,  V.  Sax.    To  look  gloomy.  R.  4356. 
GuMB.  n.  Fr.    A  oommentor  interpretation.  7374. 
I  «f.  To  cnnmient,  or  interpret.  A609.  &7OI.— To  speak 

tenderly.  1()88A.— To  flatter.  6091.  16983. 
Gloton,  n.  Fr.    A  glutton.  R.  4307* 
GuownvKM,  pa.  (.  pi.  of  Glow,  v.  Sax.  81S4. 
Gnarrx,  n.  Sax.    A  hard  knot  in  a  tree.  551. 
Gnat,  n.  Sax.  is  put  for  any  lUUt,  wortkUt*  thing.  8B89k 

17204. 
Gnioino,  part.  pr.  Sax.    Rubbing.  2506. 
GNorrR,  n.  3I8B.    "  An  old  cuff;  a  miser.**    Gloss.  Ur,    I 

know  not  upon  what  authority. 
Gnowk,  P€u  t,  of  Gnahtb,  v.  Sax.    14758. 
Go,  V.  Sax.  means  sometimes  To  walk,  in  contradistinction 

to  riding.  1353.  2254. 

(Oon),  part.  pa.  T.  iL  795. 

GoBBBT,  n.  Fr.    A  morsel ;  a  bit  696.  - 

Goo,  n.  Sax.    Ood  U^/ame,  R.  72iM.  T.  i.  1080.    God  going 

before.    Deo  favente^^-^oddet  armet  two.   84I&   12S88. 

OoddeM  bones,  19629.  12906.     Vulgar  oatha— ^   Ooddes 

kichfl.  7329.    See  the  note.    A'  Goddes  half.  SfS3i,    See 

IIalfb. 
Godr.  Good,  n.  Sax.    AVealth  ;  goods.  7534,  5. 
GoDBLXs.  OifJ.    Without  money  or  goods.  13220. 
GoDBLYHKDB.  fi.  Sax.    Gooduess.  R.  461)4.  T.  iil.  1736. 
GoDBNBSfS,  n.  Sax.    At  godenesi,  Ji,  \4S3.    Atadvantageb 

And  so  we  should  read  in  R.  3468.  where  the  Editt  ha%*e 

At  potte  me*.    The  Orig.  has  en  ban  point. 
GoDsiH,  n.  Sax.  A  go»ip ;  a  godfather.  P.  167i  col.  2, 1.  58. 
GoKisH.  aiij.  I'ooliiih.  T.  iii.  585.  from  the  Fb.  Ooffe  /  Dull, 

stupid. 
Gold,  w.    A  flower,  commonly  called  A  Turniol.  1931. 

Gower  says,  that  Leucothea  was  changed 

Into  ajtoure  teat  named  ooldb, 
Which  ttont  governed  qf  the  tonne. 

Conf.  Am.  121.  b. 

GoLD-HBWBN,  o^fj.  Sax.    Of  a  golden  hewe,  or  colour.  2502. 

GoLDSMiTHRiB,  n.  Sax.    Ooldsmith's  work.  2500. 

GoLBT,  n.  Fr.    The  throat,  or  gullet.  R.  70g& 

GoLiAROBis.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  562. 

GoAiMK,  n.  Fr.    Gum.  L.  W.  121. 

GoN,  in/,  m.  Sax.  To  go.  2512.  80  mote  I  gon.  31 16.  11089. 
So  mayl/ar«  welL  So  mote  I  ride  or  go.  IS^A,  So  may 
I  /are  well,  riding  or  walking,  i.  e.  in  all  my  proceedings. 
Sec  Go. 

,^—pr,  U  pi  771.  2604.  2965. 

^^  part,  pa.    Gone.  4437*  5137. 

GowrANON,  n.  Fr.    A  banner,  or  standard.    R.  1201.  20ia 

Go.no,  n.  Sax.    A  little-house ;  a  Jakes.  P.  I67>  col.  1,  L  36. 

GoNNX.  n.    A  gun.  L.  W.  637.  F.  iii.  553. 

GoNNXN,  GoNXK,  pa.  t,  pi,  of  GiNNB.  11230.  15065. 

GoRB,  n.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  32.37.  since  which  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  by  a  learned  person,  whom  I  have  not 
the  honour  to  know,  that  Oore  is  a  common  name  for  a 
tlip  of  cloth  or  linen,  which  is  inserted  in  order  to  widen 
a  garment  in  any  particular  place.  Goor  or  a  cloth. 
Lacinia,  Prompt.  Parv.  See  also  the  Glossary  to  Ken< 
aetlB  Puoch,  Antiq.  in  Y.  Gore.   This  sense  will  suit 


▼ery  well  with  the  context  of  Tcr.  3237*  but  hardly*  I 
think,  with  that  of  ver.  13719 ;  unless  we  suppoee.  that 
gore  is  there  put  for  thirty  because  tkirtt  have  usually 
goret  in  them.  The  expression  would  oertainlybe  very 
aukward,  and  unlike  Chaucer's  general  manner,  but  in 
this  place,  the  Rime  0/  Sire  Topat,  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  taken  it  purposely  frcmi  one  of  thoae  old  Bo* 
mances,  which  are  the  objects  of  his  ridicule.  See  the 
n  <m  rer.  1384.%. 

Gohb  for  Gobs.  C.  D.  1286.  Goeth. 

GottPBLLBRB,  N.  Sax.    Evaugellst.    R.  6887* 

GossoMBR,  11.  A  thin  cobweb-like  substance  which  flies 
about  in  the  air.  10573. 

GosT,  H.  Sax.    Spirit ;  mind.  5679. 

GuTH,  imp.  m,  2  pert,  pU  Qoye.  2560.  14S00. 

GovBRNAiLLB,  11.  Fr.    GovcmmMit,  steerage.  906ft. 

GouNB-CLOTH.  7829.  7834.  Cloth  enough  to  malM  a  gowik 

Gouao,  n.  A  vessel  to  carry  liquor ;  perhaps  so  called  fron 
its  shape.  17031, 40. 

GowBR,  pr.  e.  T.  v.  1855.  An  eminent  Rnglish  poet,  to 
whom  Chaucer  directt  his  Troilut  and  Creteide.  Some 
circumstances  rdating  to  him  are  touched  upon  in  the 
Essay,  Ac.  n.  55.  the  Discourse,  Sie,  {.  xir.  xv.  n.  15, 16 
and  in  the  notes,  p.  202. 

Oracb.  r.  Fr.  Favour.  3071.  Sorsf  grace,  6328.  llarde 
grace.  16133.    Bfisfortune.  T.  i.  713. 

So  ftUl  of  sorowe  am  I,  sothe  to  sayne. 

That  certainly  no  more  horde  grace 

May  sit  on  me,  for  why  ?  there  is  no  space.  • 

So  Hercnles*  ajB.  Enripid.  H(.  M.  1250. 

The  criticism  of  Longinus,  sect.  xjl.  Is  perliapa  equally 

applicable  to  both  passages. 

With  harde  grace.  781&  is  to  be  undentood  aa  spoken. 

In  a  parenthesis,  of  the  Chcri ;  Misfortune  aUemd  him  I 

See  With.    Save  powr  grace,    M.  106.  ooL  2, 1.  59.    With 

your  favour.  Sauve  voire  grtict. 
Gracious,  ad^  Fr.    Agreeable.  3693.  OraccfoL  8489L 
Gbamb,  n.  Sax.    Grief.  16871.  Anger.  T.  iU.  1030. 

Felle  it  to  gode  or  oramk.  P.  L.  337. 

Grammbrb,  n.  Fr.    Grammar.  13466. 

Grand  MBRaa,  Fr.    Great  thanks.  8964. 

Grank,  n.  Fr.    A  grain ;  a  single  seed.  T.  U.  1028. 

Granub,  n,  Fr.    A  Farm-house.  3668. 

Grapinbl,  n.  Fr.    A  gmppling-iron.  L.  W.  640. 

Gratchb,  R.  7368.  *'  is  perhaps  the  same  with  GraUAe,  il 

not  mistaken  for  it"     Gloss.  Ur.  See  GRxmiB.    The 

Orig.  has— a'AOURWB  comme  bcguyne. 
Gravb,  v.  Sax.  To  carve;  to  engrave.  T.  ii.  47.  T.  iiL  1468. 

(Graven),  part,  pa.    Buried.  6647.  11288. 

Graunson,  pr,  n.  C.  M.  V.  ver.  ult.  Sec  An  account  o/  On 

workt  qf  Chaucer,  5ec.  in  this  vol.  p.  446. 
Grb,  n.  Fr.    Pleasure ;  satisfaction,  from  Oratns,  Lat. 

To  receive  in  gre.  4679i  9027.  To  take  kindly.    The  grt, 

2735.    The  prixe.  See  the  note.— From  G^^adut,  Lat.  it 

signifies  A  step,  or  degree,  9249. 
Grbdb.  n.  Sax.    A  greedy  person.  R.  6002. 

V.  Barb.  Lat.    To  cry.   C.  N.  135. 

Grbin,  n.   Fr.    Grein  de  Parit.    R.  1369.   de  Paradit, 

Orig.  Grains  of  Paradise ;  a  sort  of  spice.    The  same  are 

meant  in  ver.  3600.— Grain  of  PortingaU,    15465.  A  sort 

of  scarlet-dye.  called  Kermet.  or  Vermillion. 
Grbithb,  v.  Sax.    To  prepare,  make  ready.  4307.  14512. 
Grrnkubd,  n.  Sax.    Childishness.  4583. 
Grbsb,  n.  Fr.    Grease.  135.  6069. 
Grbtb  for  Grbdb,  v.R.  4116. 

Grbttb,  pa.  t.  of  Grbtb,  v.  Sax.  Greeted;  saluted.  547!.  88S& 
Grbvbs,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Groves.  1497.  R.  3019. 
GRiLLB,a^^.  H.73>  f.  Horrible.  Grymm.  orvl  awo  HORRvmLX. 

Uorridut,  Prompt  Parv. 
Grint  for  Grindbtu.  5971 
Ghiittb,  pa.  t,  of  Grind,  v.  Sax.    Ground.    Orint  tritt 

hit  teeth,  7743.  Gnashed  with  h.  t 
GRtNTmu,  n.  Grinding;  gnashing.  P.  150, col.  2, 1.  37. 
Gris,  n.  Fr.    A  species  of  Furr.  Sec  the  n.  on  ver.  19L 
Grisly,  a<^f,  Sax     DreadfuL  1973.  6S1& 
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OnocRB,  V.  Sax.    To  grutcb ;  to  murmur.  3881.  0025. 

GRorr,  a((/.  Sax.    Flat  on  the  ground.  951.  136tt5.  R.  iSRl. 

Oroikk,  n.  Fr.  The  snowt  of  a  awine.  P.  149^  col.  2, 1.  29l 
A  banging  lip.  T.  L  3S0. 

V.  To  hang  the  lip,  in  discontent.  R.  7099. 

Gronb,  v.  Fr.    To  groan.    To  grunt.  7411. 

Grokt.  pa.  t.  14627-    Groaned. 

Gropk,  v.  Sax.  To  search;  to  examine  by  feeling. 
73D0.  7723. 

Grot,  n.    A  coin,  worth  four-pence.  6874.  7546. 

Grocnokn,  part  pa.  of  Grind.  16243. 

Grovnino,  n.  8463.    Discontent.    See  Groinb. 

GusROON,  n.  Fr.    Reward ;  Recompense.  7460. 8759. 

V.    To  reward.  P.  152,  col.  1, 1. 55. 

GcBROONLXis,  tu{f,  Without  reward.  B.  K.  400. 

Guico,  pr.  n.  L.  W.  1462.  Guioo  dje  Columpnis.  F.  iii. 
381 .  Ouido  dalle  Colonne,  of  Messina  in  Sicily,  a  lawyer 
and  poet,  died  about  129a  Quadrio,  vol.  IL  p.  160.  His 
Hittory  of  the  Trttfan  war,  to  which  our  author  refers, 
was  written  in  Latin,  and  finished  in  1287.  See  the  n. 
on  ver.  15147.  I  hare  there  intimated  my  suspicion, 
that  he  translated  it.  for  the  most  part,  from  a  French 
Romance  of  Be»{>it  de  Sainte  More,  Ilowevertbat  may 
have  been,  Guido's  work  is  certainly  the  original,  from 
which  the  later  writers  of  the  middle  ages  have  generally 
talcen  their  accounts  of  Tmjan  affairs.  It  was  tranalated 
into  Italian  in  1324  by  Filippo  Cfjfl,  a  Florentine^  Qua- 
drio, vol.  vi.  p.  475.  A  French  translation  U  also 
extant,  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  trantlatie  en  FranfoU 
premierement  du  commandement  du  Maire  de  la  citi  de 
Beauvais,  en  nom  et  en  honneur  de  Karles  U  rop  de 
France,  I'an  mil  ooc.  quatre  vlngts.  M&  Reg.  16^  F.  Ix. 
This  is  probably  the  French  translation  mentioned  by 
Lydgute  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Boke  of  Trope,  which  U 
a  mere  paraphrase  in  verse  of  Guido's  hiatory,  with 
some  digressions  and  additions  of  his  own.  Lyd- 
gate's  work  was  finished,  as  he  tells  us  himself  at 
the  end,  in  1490. 

n. 

llABBRttRoir.  11.  Fr.    a  diminutive  of  Hauherg,  a  ooat  of 

mail.  76.  13790. 
Babilitbk,  n.  Fr.    Ability.  O.  L.  1)44. 
Babitaclbs.  n.  pi.  Fr.    Places  of  habitation.  F.  tit  104. 
IIabitb,  v.  Fr.    To  dweU.    R  081*. 
HABimoANT,  parU  pr.  Fa.    Abundant.  7985. 
Uackbnaib,  n.  Fr.    An  ambling  horse,  or  pad.    R.  1137. 
Hacking,  n.  Fr.    Cutting  in  pieces.  F.  liL  213. 
Haooxn,  pa.  U  pi.  of  Havb.  S7&  762. 
Haf,  pa.  t.  of  HxvB.  V.  Sax.    Heaven,  raised.  243a 
Haib,  Hav,  n.  Fn.    A  hedge.  R.  M.  3007- 
Hailb,  fi.  Sax.    Health  ;  welfare.  44)87. 
Hailks,  pr.  n.  of  an  Abbey  in  Gloucestershire.    See  the  n. 

on  ver.  12587. 
Hairb,  n.  Fr.    A  hair -cloth.  15601.  R.  438. 
UAKmitMY,  n.  Fr.  16027.  as  Hackbnaib. 
Hakkton,  n.  Fr.    A  short  cassock,  without  sleeves.  13789L 
Halobn  for  Holdxn,  part.  pa.  of  Hold.  4206. 
Halpb,  n.  Sax.    A  side;  a  part.    A'  Goddet  hal/i  5632. 

Du.  370.    On  God's  part;  with  God's  favour.    A' thi* 

halfe  God.  T.  L.  1.  325.  b.    On  this  side  of  God.    Four 

halves.  3481.    Four  sides. 
Hau.  pr.  n.  433.    An  Arabian  Physician.  Fabric.  Bibl.  9r, 

t.  xiii.  p.  17. 
Balkb,  n.  Sax.    A  comer.  11433.  15779. 
Halpb.  pa.  &  of  Hblp,  v.  Sax.  14U52.  R.  1911. 
Hals.  n.  Sax.    The  neck.  4493. 
IIalsb,  v.  Sax.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  13575. 
Halt,  pa.  t.  of  HoLOt  v.  Sax.    Held,  or  kept  5141 . 
—  for  Holt,  L  e.  Holdeth.    Du.  621. 
Halts,  v.  Fr.    To  go  lamely.  Du.  622. 
Hamr  for  HOMB,  M.  Sax.  4030. 

Hamblx,  v.  Sax.    To  hamstring ;  to  cut  off.  T.  iL  964. 
Hambrs.  n.  pL  Sax.    Hammers.  Du.  1164. 
Han,  h^.  m.  of  Hatb,  v.  Sax.  754.  1048.  2109L 

pr.  f.  pi.  931.  1022.  7581. 

Hancklinmi  p.  \U,  col.  2. 1. 5a  appears  fr>m  the  context 

to  mean  a  swt  ^fkrteeke* 


Hafpb,  n.  Sax.    Chancsb  13168.  Bo.  t.  pr  X. 

r.    To  happen.  587.  6467. 

Hard,  adij.  Sax.  Hard.  Harde  praee.  7810.  16133^  MI» 
fortune.  See  Gracb.   It  is  used  adverbially.  9879.  13133 

Hardx,  v.  Sax.    To  make  hard.  10559. 

Haroxly  (HardUy),  adv.  Fr.  Boldly.  10147.  adv.  Sax. 
Certainly.  7867.  7901.  9186.  T.  v.  673L 

Harding,  n.  Sax.    Hardening.  10557. 

Harib,  v.  Fr.  To  hurry.  To  harie  and  dratee.  P.  149.  col. 
fi,  L64. 

Haribd,  part  pa.  Hurried.  2728.  lis  seroient  h  Aries  en 
grand  manere.    Froissart,  v.  i.  c.  225. 

Harlot,  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  649. 

IlAriLOTRiBS,  n.  pt.    Ribaldries.  563. 

IIarnbis,  n.  Fr.    Armour.  1615.    Furniture.  5718. 

Harnbisb,  v.  Fr.    To  dress.  It.  2648. 

Harow,  interj.  Fr.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3286. 

Harpour,  r.  Fr.  A  harper.  T.  ii.  1030.  In  the  Act  of 
Resumption,  28  H.  vi.  there  is  a  proviso  in  favour  of 
John  Turges,  Ilarpour  tcUh  the  Queen,  tor  the  reversion 
of  an  annuity  of  10  Marks,  after  the  death  of  William 
Langtim,  MinstrelL 

Harwbd,  p.  t,  of  HARtrs,  v.  Sax.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3512. 

Hasardour,  n.  Fr.  A  Player  at  Hasard ;  A  gamester.  12530. 

Hasarorib,  n.  Fr.    Gaming,  in  general.  12524. 

Habblwodb.  T.  ilL  892.  V.  585.  1174.  All  these  passages 
plainly  allude  to  the  ssme  proverbial  saying,  which 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  scorn  or  derision  of  any 
Improbable  hope^)r  expectation.  Why  it  was  so  used, 
is  beyond  my  reach  to  discover.  It  may  be  proper  how- 
ever to  mention  that  in  T.  iii.  892.  MS.  Harl.  3943.  reads— 
Uaseltvode  is  shaken ;— and  that  the  passage,  T.  v.  1174.' 
is  an  imitation  of  the  following  in  the  Filosirato,  See 
Essay,  dtc.  n.  68. 

Ma  pandero  seco  tacitamente 
Ride  de  do  che  Troylo  dioea — 
Chel  si  fUsse  sembiante  faoea 
Di  cred^o,  e  dicia,  di  mungibelo 
Atpetta  il  vento  qutsto  tapinello. 

Kumr,  adj.  Fr.    Hasty.  3545. 

Uastifly,  adv.    Hastily.  13546. 

Hats,  v.  Sax.    To  be  named.  R.  38L 

Haubkrk,  n.  Fr.    A  coat  of  mail.  13798. 

Havbn,  ii\f.  m.  of  Hats,  v.  Sax.    Bo.  iv.  pr.  2:    It  Is  mors 

commonly  abbreviated  into  Han. 
Hauncb,  v.  Fr.    To  raise,  to  enhance.  B.  K.  431. 
Haitnt,  n.  Fr.    Custom ;  practice.  449. 
Haunts,  v.  Fr.    To  practise.  P.  164.  col.  8. 1.  4. 
Hauntbdbn,  pa,  t.  pL  1839&    Practised,  frequented. 
Hautbin,  adj.  Fr.    Haughty.  3739.— Loud.  12264.— A  hau- 

tein/aveon.  L.  W.  11 1&    A  high-flying  hawk ;  Faulcon 

haultain,  Fr. 
HAvom  for  Avoir,  n.  Fr.    Wealth.  R.  4720. 
liAWB,  n.  Sax.    A  hawthorn-berry.  6241.   T.  Iii.  856  —A 

fann-yard.  18789.    A  churoh-yard.  P.  165,  coL  1, 1.  la 
Hawxbaks,  4515.    See  the  note. 
Hb,  jHTon.  Sax.  Is  often  prefixed  In  all  Its  cases  to  proper 

names  emphatically,  according  to  the  Saxon  usage.    He 

Motses.  10564.    He  Tityus.  T.  i.  787.    See  the  n.  on  ver. 

9094.— Hb  is  also  frequently  used  for  It  In  all  cases. 

7550.  7838.  9737.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  9594. 
HsD,  M.SAX.    Head.    Onhished.  1346.    On  pain  of  losing 

his  head.    See  the  note. 
HsoDs  for  HiDDS  (Hidden.)  L.  W.  206. 
Hsoass,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Hedges.  15884. 
Hbisiniob.  a.  F.  619.    Currueo,  •  Uttle  bird,  which  is 

supposed  to  hatch  the  Cuckow's  egg,  and  to  be  destmjM 

by  the  young  Cuokows.  8p. 
Bbls,  V.  Sax.    Helan.    To  hlda  6931.  R.  6888. 

V.  Sax.    H«lan.    To  heal ;  to  help.  1250.  lOOfiSi 

n.  Sax.    Health.  3104.  4237. 

HsLSLsa,  aclf.    Helpless.  T.  v.  1598. 


HsLiSB,  pr.  M.    Elysium.  CL.  lift 

HsLMBD,  part  pa.  Fr.    Armed  with  aa  helmet  X437eL 

T.  11.503. 
HsLOwiB,  pr.  n.  Gtaoi    Eloiss,  the  mistress  of  Abelard 

See  a  summary  of  their  history  in  JUnn.  de  la  Rose,  ver 

9178-9347. 
HsM,  oM.  e.pL  of  Hs.  Them..  ftwtlSana.s^aA^laRR-ix^^^^^"* 


nmmamLr,  Hvimsltb,  Hukbltbm.    Bao  Sblf. 
BufrfoiBir,  n.  pi,    PiagSA.  F.  L.  S5S.    See  a  note  on  the 

itidtvmwter  NighVt  Drum  of  Shakespeare.  Act  iL  8c.  S. 

Last  Edit 
Hbhdb,  Bmndt.  adj.  Sax.    Civil ;  oourteoaa  6868.  31S0L 
Hnrsjc.  4031.     IIknnb.  i3SB.  9887.     HsmrBs.   It  49SS. 

HBJta.  18621.  €idv.  Sax.    Hence. 
Hbno,  pa.  U  and  part,  of  Hano,  v.  Sax.  96(1. 678.  9757. 
HaNMBSfoaTH,  adv.  Sax.    Henceforth.  10672. 
HxifTB,  r.  Sax.    To  Uke  hold  of ;  to  catch.  906.  7062. 
HXNT.  pa.  t.  and  parU  70a  6890.  1583. 
HxPB,  ft.  Sax.   A  heaiv  To  hepe.  T.  flU  1770.  Bo.  iv.  pr.6. 

Tiigether ;  in  a  heap. — The  fruit  of  the  Dog-roes.  13Q7* 
Hkbaud,  n.  Fa.    A  herald.  i535. 
HaaBBBOAOB,  n.  Fa.    Lodging.  43>7. 
HaaBBaoBOuas,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Providers  of  lodgings;  Har- 
bingers. 5417. 
Haaaaawa,  n.  Sax.    An  inn ;  a  lodging.  767.  414&— The 

place  of  the  Sun.  11347.   In  ver.  405.  (see  the  note)  it 

rather  means,  I  think,  A  Aorfroitr.— I Ibbbbb.  T.  ii.  1705. 

F.  L.  49l    An  arbour. 

V.  Sax.    To  lodges  IL  CI45. 

Bsao,  IIiBBOB.  n.  Sax.    A  keeper.  605.  15660.— HBaos* 

oaoMBa.  F.  iii.  135b    Shepherd-boya 
HaaoBs,  a.  pj.    Coarse  flax.    //<r(fe,  fibra  linL  KiUan.  R. 

1833. 

That  net  t^kempe  ne  lieerdis  mm. 

Bo  this  ver.  is  written  in  Ms.  Hunter.     The  Orlg.  has 

only— c/to  ne/ut  de  bourrat. 
Hsaa  for  Hiaa,  pron.  205*1. 3091. 4880.  and  in  other  places, 

/br  the  take  qfthe  rime, 
IlBBB,  ad».  Sax.    In  this  place. 
.— — .  in  composition,  stgntfies  this,  without  Including  any 

ideaofp/are.    Hereagainet.  3041.    Against  this.    Here- 

bf/orn,  158&    Before  this. 

V.  Sax.    To  hear.  8347. 

Ilaan,  Hbbdb,  pa,  t,  and  part,  88i.  955.  1697. 

Hbrobn,  pa.  L  pi.  15388. 

Hbrb.  n.  Sax.    Hair.  677. 

HBBBir,  adj.    Hade  of  hair.  12670. 

Hbrkino,  part.  pr.  of  Hbrkb,  v.  Sax.    Hearkening.  10392. 

Hbrmbs,  pr.  M.  16902.  A  chemical  treatise  under  hit  name 

is  extant  in  the  neat.  Chemic  t  iv.    See  Fabric  BibU 

Gr.  L.  i.  c.  la  Hkrmbs  Ballbwus.  F.  iii.  183.  Whether  s 

different  pcracn  from  him  Ju»t  mentioned,  I  cannot  telL 
Hrrnr,  n.  Sax.    A  comer.  114.13.  16126. 
Hbronrrr,  n.  Fr.   A  hawk  made  to  flic  only  at  the  heron. 

T.  iv.  413.  L.  W.  1118. 
Hbronbbwxs,  n.  pL  Fa.    Young  Herons.  10388.    See  the 

note. 
Ubrtb  for  Hurt,  p.  Sax.    Du.  883. 
n.  Sax.    Heart    HerU-blood.  0300.  19836.    Heart's 

blood.    Herte-tpone.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  2606. 
HxaTBLBS,  a^.    Without  coiirage.  14914. 
Hbktlv,  adj.    Hearty.    iail9. 
Hbry,  v.  Sax.    To  praise.  M92.  13548. 
HaaviNO,  n.    Praise.  13389. 

Hbstb,  n.  Sax.  Command.  12574.— Promise.  R  4475. 7. 
Hrt,  Hbttb,  pa.  L  of  Hktb,  v.  Sax.  Heated.  A.  F.  145. 
Uktr,  v.  Sax.    To  promise.  840a  4/54.    To  be  called^  .dt 

200.    See  HiOHTB.  CLl^'  1 

Hrthknrssb,  n.  Sax.    Country  of  Heathena  40.  S53i. 
Hrthino,  n.  Sax.    Contempt  4108.    All  it  thy  hbthino 

fallen  upon  thee.  P.  L.  273. 
Hbvb,  r.  Sax.    To  heave,  to  raise  552.— t*.  neuL    To 

labour.  T.  ii.  12»n. 
Hbvbd,  n.  Sax.  Head.  F.  iL  42.  Every  vi-rtue  inmyheved. 

So  I  apprehend  this  line  should  be  read,  instead  of  in  me' 

heved. 
Hkvrn  QiTBNB,  n.  Sax.    The  queen  of  heaven ;  the  Virgin 

Mary.  16557. 
Hbw  or  LiMcoLif ,  pr.  n.  13614.  See  Discourse,  A:c  $.  xxxii. 
Hb<vb,  r.  Sax.    To  cut  1424. 
V.  neut,  C.  L.  980.  T.  L.  L  325.  b.    Fie  that  heweth  to 

hUi  with  chippet  he  may  lete  hit  tight.  So  Con/.  Anu  18.  b. 

FuU  oftt  he  keteelh  up  to  hye, 
Tkat  ehyppa/allen  in  hit  eye. 


Bbwb,  m.  Bax.    Coloar ;  appearanca.  lOOOL  T.  tt.  II. 

HBWxOkportfMb    Coloured.  11557. 

HaxT,  a4f.  tuperL  Sax.  Highest  C  DuMS.  Hegh,  Hegkea^ 

Uefiktt,  UexU  In  the  same  manner  Jf art  is  f«»med  from 

Kegh* 
Binoos,  endj.  Fa.    Dreadful.  368QL 
HinooBLT,  adv.    Terribly.  1709. 
Hi  a,  V.  Sax.    To  hasten.  10605.  C  D.  15S& 
—  n.  Haste;  diligenoe.    /a,  or  On  Ai«,  8981.  4669.  T.lt. 

1385.    In  haste. 
UiOHB,  a^  Sax.    High.    Im  Ugk  and  low,  819.  541& 

See  the  n.  on  ver.  819. 
BiaaoBBBS,  n.  Bax.    A  sfaepbetdesi.  T.  L  654.  See  HniMt. 
HroHBH,  F.  UL  1062.  Is  perhaps  miswritten  for  Higke. 
HioBT,  n.  Sax.    Highth.  1898.    On  kighL  lIK.  seema  t» 

signify— aloud ;  In  a  Ugh  voicei    En  hauL  Fa. 
Hioim,  V.  Bax.    Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  1016. 
Hoc,  oM.  c  of  Hb,  Is  often  need  akme  in  that  redproeal 

Bsnse.  which  is  generally  exprecBad  by  the  additkm  of 

the  a4i.  fi0(r.  8058.    Thatkhatkhid^n  hit /irettd,nc  him, 

MO  MoBM,  1.  e.  nor  hlmseUl    As  he  him  laid,  1880.   And 

clad  hbn.  1411.    And  bare  him.  I440L 

It  is  also  fkvqtnntlj  put  without  the  usual  preposltkBi. 

Htm  to  grete  tkame,  179091     To  great  shame  nf  him. 

8he/attetk  him  to  fete.  5524.    She  Cslleth  at  tba  feet  tf 

him.    She  iwore  him.  6543.    She  swore  to  him.    Hem 

and  Hire  are  used  In  the  etme  manner. 
BniSBLP,  BfHBBLVB,  HnoBLTBN.    Bee  SBi.r. 
HisroBaasr,  tuperL  d.  of  HiMn,  adv.  Sax.    Hindmoet  UL 
HiNB,  n.  Bax.    A  servant  in  husbandry ;  a  hind.  iOS. 
n.  BaL  TIL  85.  should  probably  be  tfi'cae.    Thepieff 

4if  an  hyena  was  used  to  cure  a  certain  disorder  of  the 

eye.  Plin.  N.  H.  L  89,  a  3& 
HiPPOcaAB,  pr.  n.    Hippocrates.  433.    Bee  the  note. 
Hia,  proM.  pott.  Bax.  Their.    Bee  Essay,  &e.  p.  xlvl . 
Hiaa,  obL  c  (tf  Sbb.  pron.  Sax.  is  often  put  for  Hertel/. 

139.  48601  and  without  the  usual  prepositioo.  11057.  See 

Him. 

pron.  pott.  Bax.    Her.    Bee  Eesay,  Ac  p.  xlvL 

HiRBSBLr,  BiaasBLVB,  HraasBLvaiv.    See  SxLr. 

HiRS, pron. pott.  Sax.  Theirs.  7508.  See  the Easay,  &c  n.  29. 

IlrsTORiAL,  a4J.  Fa.    HistorlcaL  18090. 

Ho,  interj.  Fa.  commanding  a  coeaation  of  any  acLion. 

See  the  n.  on  ver.  8535.  and  I  believe  o  in  that  verse  is  put 

for  Ho^  and  not  for  Oyex.    See  the  C.  L.  ver.  870. 
Hof^HKPOT,  n.  Fr.    a  mixture  of  various  things  thaken 

together  in  the  same  pot  M.  112.  col.  1, 1.  10.    Huttpet 

BCLG. 

HoKRR,  n.  Sax.    Frowardness.  .S717. 

UoKBBLv,  adv.   Frowardly.  P.  159.  coL  2,  L  1!. 

HoLn,  n.  Sax.    A  fort,  or  castle.  492?. 

r.  Sax.   To  keep.    To  hold  in  konde,  T.  V.  1370.   To 

keep  in  suspence.  T.  V.  1614.  1679.    To  amuse  in  order 

to  deceive. 

HOLDBN,  part.  pa.    Obliged.  5/17.  T.  iii.  1265. 

HoLB.  HoL,  a4J,  Sax.    Entire;  whole;  sound.  6952.  TGlik 
Hoi.LV,  adv.    Entirely ;  wholly.  5793. 
Hoix>na,  n.  Sax.   A  whoremonger.  5a%.  P.  1G6.  coL  2, 1.  i. 
Holt,  n.  Sax.    A  grove,  or  forest  6  T.  ill.  352. 

. for  HoLDBTH.  9224.  9986. 

HoMLY,  04/.  Sax.    Domestick.  9G06.— Plain ;  simple.  7425. 
HoMLiKVBSB,  n.  Sax.     Domestick   management  83U6.— 

Familiarity.  M.  118.  coL  1, 1.  10. 
HoNOB,  n.  Sax.    A  hand.     An  honde-lrede.   3809.    An 

hand's  breadth.     Withouten  honde.  T.  iii.  188.    Without 

being  pulled  by  any  hand — Hondbv,  pi.  R.  6(S3. 
H0NK8T,  adfj.  Fa.  means  generally,  according  to  the  Frenek 

usage.  Creditable :  honourable.  246.  13491.    Becoming  a 

person  of  rank.  8303.  9902. 
HoxKSTBTBB,  HoNRSTBR,  n.  Fr.    Tirtue.  8898.— Decency. 

14630.— Good  manners.  6849. 
IIoNO,  V.  Sax.    To  hang.  12724. 
HovT,  n.  Sax.    Du.  385.  as  Hc.vt. 
IIoNv-swBTB,  adj.  Sax.    Sweet  as  honey.  9270. 
HoPB,  V.  Sax.    To  expect  4027.    See  the  note. 
lioprssTRRBs,  n. })/.  Sax.    Danoera  2019.    Bee  the  note. 
HoRo,  n.  Sax.    Treasure.  13014.— A  private  place,  fit  foi 

the  keeping  of  treasure^  P.  165,  col.  2,  L  16. 
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HoMB,  HooR,  a4^  Sax.    Hoary ;  grey.  7764.  8835. 

HoRowB,  a4J*  Sax.    FouL  CU.  62, 

HoRRiBurra,  n.  Fb.    Horribleness.  R.  7285. 

HoRs,  n.  pL  Sax.    Hones.  5807.  7141.  13S63L^ 

UoRSR,  <»4J.  Sax.    Hoarse.  Du.  347. 

D<»sLy,  a4/.  10508.  U  applied  to  •  hone,  m  «MR/|f  it  to 

aman. 
fibarfTALBaa,  n.  pL  Lat.  ReUgioua  peraona,  of  both  aexef* 

who  attended  the  tick  in  hospitala.    P.  167t  ooL  1.  L  5& 

— Knighta  Hospitalen,  of  different  ordera  R.  08S3L    See 

Du  Cange,  in  ▼.  HospiUUariut, 
Hoar,  M.  Fa.    An  army.  14486. 
HoflTBLBBB,  n.  Fr.    An  inn-keeper.  4358.  15035^ 
BoBTBLRiB,  n.  Fr.    An  inn,  or  lodging-honae.  23. 
HoeriLBMBNTS,  M.  pi.    Household  furniture.  Bow  iL  pr.  5^ 
HoTB,  a4f.  Sax.    Hot.  7018. 
HoTB,  HoTBN,  part.  pa.  of  Hbtb.    Called.  3930i 
Hovx»  V.  Sax.    To  hover.  T.  iii.  1433.  T.  y.  33L 
HouxD-risu,  n.  Bax.    The  dog-flith.  9699. 
HouNB,  n.  for  Hou.vD.  T.  iY.  2ia    Thus  said  both  hert  and 

houne,  L  e.  bare  and  bound  ;  all  sorts  of  people. 
HoupBo,  pa.  f.  Fr.    Hooped,  or  hollowed.  15406. 
Bouaxi,  r.  Sax.    The  Eucharist.  R.  6306. 
~^—^  V.    To  administer  the  sacrament  R.  6437. 
^— — > — To  ben  hotueUd,    To  recvtive  the  tacrament. 

P.  170^  coL  8»  1. 60. 
HowTB,  n.  Sax.    A  cap*  or  hood.    Beo  the  n.  on  rer.  30091 
HuLTBRB,  n.  Sax.  .Holly.  B.  K.  isa 
HvLsTRBD,  part  pa.  Sax.    Hidden.  R.  G146. 
BoMBLBHBDB,  n.  Sax.    Humble  state.  14590. 
HuMBLBMB*  n.  Pb.    Humility.  4585. 
HuMBUNQ,  n.  A  humming.  F.  ii.  531.    JiommeUn  ;  Horn- 

bilarl,  bombum  edero.  Killan.  Hence  our  Humble-bet, 
Bunt,  n.  Sax.    A  huntsman.  1680.  SUSO. 
HuBTUE,  V.  Fr.    To  push.  a6ia  4717. 
BoaBANDRiR,  n.  Sax.  Thrift,  oecononilcal  mansgement  407&. 
HusBoiro  MAN,  N.  Sax.    The  master  of  the  family.  7350. 
Hi'MT,  aiHJ,  Sax.    Silent ;  whist.  lk>.  11.  m.  & 
UvLOB,  V.  Sax.    To  pour.  Do.  it.  m.  8. 
BvLLBD,  parL  pa.  Sax.    Hidden.  15<«1.    See  Hblb. 


I. 

I,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  in  the  common  Editt.  and 
even  in  the  MSS.  of  Chaucer,  is  often  used  to  express  a 

corruption  of  the  Saxon  prepositive  particle  !Ce;  which, 
in  this  Edit  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  (aa  has  been  said 
before  in  tlie  Essay,  he  p.  xlvL)  is  alwaya  expressed  by 
jf.  All  such  words,  therefore,  occurring  in  the  works  of 
Chauoer  not  contained  in  tliis  Edition,  should  bo  looked 
for  either  under  v,  or  under  their  second  letters^ 

Jaceb  or  DoTBB.  4345..  See  the  note. 

Jaceb  rooL.  3708.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  14816. 

Jacobin,  pr.  n.    A  gr^-f rier.  R.  6338. 

Jakkb  Straw,  pr,  n.  15400.  The  noise  made  by  the  foU 
lowen  of  thia  rebel,  to  which  our  author  alludea,  he  had 
probably  heard  himself.  It  is  called  by  Walsingham, 
p.  251.  clamor  horrenJistimut,  non  tlmiiis  elamoribut 
quos  edere  eolent  homines,  sed  qui  ultra  omuem  etstima- 
tionem  superaret  omnes  elamores  humauos,  et  majcime 
posset  assimulari  ululatibus  ii{fernalium  ineolarum. 
Many  Flemings  (Flandrenses)  were  beheaded  by  the 
rebels  eum  elamore  eonsueto.    Walsingham,  ibid, 

Jambbux.  n.  pL  Fb.    Boots ;  armour  for  the  legs.  13804. 

Janb,  n.  A  coin  of  (Janua)  Genoa.  It  is  put  for  any 
small  coin.  8875.  13065. 

Janolb,  v.  Fb.    To  prate ;  to  talk  much,  or  fast  10534. 

n.    Prate ;  babblcw  6989. 

Janolbb,  Janvlohb,  r.    A  prater.  17292, 7. 

Janolbabssb,  r.    a  female  prater.  6S20.  1018L 

Japb.  n.  Sax.    A  trick  ;  a  jest  4341.  16780. 

V.    To  Jest  laSiO— To  cheat ;  to  laugh  at  173L 

jAi'B- WORTHY,  adj.    RidiculouB.  Ho.  V.  pr.  a, 

Japbr.  n.  A  common  Jeater,  or  buffiion.  P.  161,  ooL  1,  L  431 

Japbmib,  n.    Buffoonerie.  P.  161.  ooL  1,  L  4ft. 

IcM,  Icmb;  pron.  Sax.  h  6o  the  ich.  liWl.  So  the  IcA* 
MaP7>   So  may  I  pcoipei; 


Inn,  a4f.  Sax.    Idle;  frniUeaa.    In  ideL  1U79.   P.  IflSk 

col.  2,  L  29.    In  vain. 
Idolastbb,  n.  Fr.    An  idolato*.  10172. 
Jboparj>,  V,  To  haxard ;  to  put  In  danger.  T.  Iv.  1560. 
JaoPABDiB,  n.    Danger.  T.  ii.  465.  T.  v.  158a   JaoPABoiaB. 

Du.  666. 
Jkbxmtb,  pr.  n.    Jeremiah.  12569. 
JxBOMB,  pr,  n.  6256.    Our  author  has  made  much  nse  of  n 

treatise  of  St  Jerome,  contra  Jovinianum.    See  the  n.  on 

rer.  9172,  and  ver.  1 1679,  and  the  Discourse^  &c.  n.  la 
Jbstbs,  n,jd.  T.  V.  15ia  F.  iiL  pauim.  as  Gbstbb. 
Jbwbbib,  n.  Fb.    a  district  inhabited  by  Jews.  134ia 
jBwi8B,n.    Judgement;  punislunent.  1741.  5215.   It  may 

have  been  formed  by  corruption  either  of  the  Lat. 

JudiciuMy  or  the  Fb.  Justice.  Coi\f,  Awn.  157.  bb  158. 
Ik,  pron.  Sax.    L  386?.  3865^    See  Ich. 
II.ION,  pr.  n.    The  citadel  of  Troy.  15362. 
Ilbb,  adj.  Sax.    Same.  64.  3035. 
Imaoinatip,  <u(^  Fa.    Suspicious.  11406. 
Impbo,  parU  pa.  Sax.    Planted.  R.  5137. 
Impxtbbn,  pr,  L  pL  Fa.    Obtain  by  pra>«r.  Bo.  v.  pr.  3. 
laipaa,  n.  pL  Sax.    Shoota  of  trees.  139K2.  R.  G3S3. 
Importablk,  a4f.  Fb.  Intolerable.  14520.  It  6902:— Impoa> 

Bible.  902a 
Importunb,  a4J»  Fb.    Troublesome.  R.  5632. 
iMPosaiBLX,  adj,  Fb.  need  aa  a  substantive.  627a  T.  iii.  525. 
In,  prep.  Sax.    Upon.  635a  1450a  1454&     In  with,  Mec. 

98ia    Within. 
iNOOMRBOoa,  a4f.  Fr.    Cumbersomcb  F.  it  354. 
Inoonstancb,  n.  Fr.    Inconstancy.  754a 
iNctJBUB.  6462.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  (Ml. 
Indb,  atlj.  Fa.    Aaure-culoured.  R.  67. 
Indionb,  a4f.  Fr.    Unworthy.  8235. 
Inbchbo,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Inserted.  T.  iiL  1335. 
Inbqdal,  a4f.  Fb.    UnequaL  2S7a 
Inpobtunat,  a4j,  Lat.    Unfortunate.  4722. 
Inportunb,  r.  Fr.    Misfortune.  R.  5551. 
Inoot,  n.    A  mould  for  casting  ingots.  1G674.  16701.  16782. 
Inhabit,  part.  pa.  Fa.    Inhabited.  C.  II.  14oa 
Inhildb,  v.  Sax.    To  pour  in.  T.  iii.  44.    See  Hvlob. 
Injubb,  n.  Fa.    Injury.  T.  iiL  lOM. 
Inly,  adv.  Sax.'  Inwardly,  deeply,  thoroughly.  6890.  R 

397.  T.  iU.  16ia  F.  L  31. 
Innb,  prep.  Sax.    In.  14009. 
In,  It.  Sax.  A  house,  habitation,  lodging.  3547.  5517 

13372. 
Innxo,  part.  pa.  8^  x.    Lodged.  2194. 
Innbrxstb,  euHf.  st.p.  Sax.    Inmost  Bo.  I  v.  pr.  6. 
Innocbnt,  a<(/.  Fts    Ignorant  8150.  1084a 
Insruc*,  parU  pa  Fa.    Attested  under  seaL  C.  D.  1014. 
Insbt,  iHirt  pa.  Sax.    Implanted.  Ho.  iL  pr.  3. 
Inticbminabiji,  a4f.  Fa.    Inllnite.  Bo.  v.  pr.  & 
iNwrrrs,  n.  Sax.    Understanding.  T.  L.  L  39a  b. 
JocB,  pr.  n.  606a    See  the  notfr 
JocoNDB,  a4f.  Fa.    Joyona ;  pleasant  16064. 
JooBix>UB,  n.  Fb.    A  Juggler.  704a 
JoiNANT,  part  pr.  Fa.    Joinhig.  1082. 
JoiNB,  r.  Fr.    To  enjoin.  R.  295a 
JoLiB  Robin.    The  name  of  a  dance.  R.  7455.  De  la  ttanu 

Ubeau  Bvbin.    Orig.  12864.~See  T.  v.  1174. 
JoLip.  a4J.  Fr.    Jolly ;  JoyfuL  3355.  415a 
JoMBBx,  «.    To  Jumble.  T.  iL  1037. 
JoNouBBix,  n.  T.  v.  75a  should  lather  be  Janglerie  j  IdU 

talk.    See  Janolb. 
JoBOANxa.  R.  pL  See  the  n.  on  ver.  1223a 
JoasA,  interj.  409a  seems  to  be  partly  formed  from  the  Fb. 

fat  Come  hither! 
Jovia,  pr.  n.  Jupiter.  T.  ill.  la  F.  L  2ia  F.  IiL  917. 
JouBNBB,  n.  Fa.   A  d^'s  Joumey..i74a  G.  IX  IMa 

A  day*a  work.  R.  57a 

JoOTTBs,  n.  pt.  Fa.  Justs.  C.  D.  1087* 
Jowblbs,  R.pt  Fb.  Jewela.  R.  649a 
JoTB,  r.  Fa.    To  cqjoy.  R.  502a 

Ipocbab,  n.  Fb.    Wfaie  mixed  with  spices  and  other  in- 
gredients; so  named,  because  it   is  strained  through 

a  woollen  cloth,  called  the  sleeve  of  Hippocrates.  96U. 

SeeCtABBB. 
IBS.  n.  Fb    Angv.  741& 


eoUlor.   US.  Cntu, 


1.BJ  iraiii  ID.  tnart.mt.  or  n»r~ 


[.  Trioiifod'Anian.il>.  «I.    A 
iHBffa  nlcbTBlliif  the  l4ve  of 


«  lord  id«E<«d  of  Mr 


Kuaiiv.  a^l.  Su.    Pull  Dtpnarm.  pc  kooti.  If79. 

I.UM^A  IbMR^iM.   «!».  aSKL    A  nulcclilld.— r 

buUk^avt.  R.384D-  Cffarfm-  Orig^ 
KiiD».  part.  pa.  of  Kkkdi,  w.  Bll.     Knnidrd.  It-M 
K-iMB.KsEni,  ll.pt  Bit     Knm.  a  D.  aU.  (36. 

KmoHT. H. Sax.    a  nmnli  teiKn1l;f.iirrvuit  la  wi 

"  1-31-  liSSl.— A  dobbol  knigbL 


Sh  till  CUi 


oni   Iltse.— Agmi 


Ji'mcDk.  Itnsi.    Tbc  t 


.    Jtopardlfr    See  tin 
.  K.  ail.  Tlie  lnw 


H.  i>L  Lat.    The  lint  ilar  oJ 


&<x.    To  look  Uedbetljr.  NU.  Kljctts.  Tucr. 


j;  ncglijenee.  P.  1IH.  rol 


'    KimiLi,  n.f.1.  Fa.    DaltltD) 

I         »r   »»1   a  *n-..  37M.     lie 
I       Chum  li  nBd,  In  Ihg  Hmi 


I,  pa.  C.     Klunl.  IDGM. 

HK.  B    T.IK.  IWl.  uClDCHl. 

iHi.  r.  PH.    To  CDTer.    In  T.  1.  SIB.  II  DifalBe*  (d 

Ekn.&n.    A  little  cake.  7399l  BcetheBole. 


KlXDLV,  d. 
Kl^ulDB. 


T  wtdc.   K.  778.     QkI  Mtuitnl  <!■   . 


Ciiiiae.parl  pa.  Ifi'.?^    ticeKrn. 


Ii«;4.    Till  prime  mu 
Luom,  uriv.    Fuiir.  i; 


;h  tnDiUtinn  of  U»  LatiB 
r.  which  kt  frfquentlj  d 
.    Ftbric.  BthL  Med.  Mx.  In 
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Lahmb.  Las,  adj.  eomp.  Sax.    Lets.  44V7. 13047  R.  3M& 
Laichb,  n.  It.  1624.  as  Las. 

Latkrbd.  parL  pa.  Sax.    Delayed.  P.  162,  coL  S,  L  62. 
Lathb,  fu  4006.    A  b-im.   **  It  is  still  used  in  Lincolnshire. 

SkT    In  F.  iii.  1050.  where  the  Editt  have  ratht  and 

/ciMtf,  the  MSS.  give  the  true  reading— totAe. 
Laton,  n.  Fa.    A  kind  of  mixed  metal.  701.  of  the  colour 

of  brass.  11557. 
LAUDBt  n.  Lat.    Praise.  1338& 
Laudss.  3655.     The  service  performed  in  the  fourth,  or 

lost  watch  of  the  night.    Dieuntur  autem  Laudes,  quod 

illud  officium  laudem  praeipue  tonat  divinamt  %e»    Do 

Cange  in  v.  Laus  8.    The  same  service  was  often  called 

Matins.    Idem  in  v.  MATunirr. 
La  van,  part,  pa.  Fa.    Drawn ;  spoken  of  water  taktn  ont 

of  a  welt.  Bo.  iil.  m.  12. 
LAVKNDxa,  n.  Fa.   A  washerwoman,  or  lanndress.    L.  W. 

358.    In  the  passage  of  Daxtb,  which  is  here  quoted, 

£nvp  is  called. 

La  mbrbtrics,  ehe  ntai  daW  ospiHo 
JH  Cetare  mm  torn  git  oc^i  pntti, 
Morte  comunCt  e  delU  c&rU  vixio. 

Inf.  xiiL  64. 

Latbrock,  n.  Sax.    A  lark.  R.  682. 

Launcboay,  n.    A  sort  of  lance.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  1.1682. 

Lavkcbujt  du  Lakb.  Ififfia  An  eminent  knight  of  the 
round  table,  whose  advoitares  were  the  subject  of  a  Ro- 
mance begun  by  Chrttiien  de  Troyu^  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Romance-poets,  and  finished  by  OodffroU  dt  LetgnL 
See  Fanchet  L.  ii.  c  10, 1 1.  They  have  been  repeatedly 
printed  in  French  prose,  and  make  a  considerable  part 
of  the  oompihition  called  *'  Mort  d' Arthur."  Bis  aocom- 
plishpents,  as  •  courtier  and  a  man  of  gallantry,  have 
been  alluded  to  before,  ver.  10601.  Bigasf  Vslpii  i»  his 
uite,  /y  ¥i  IBii  haa  mssl  Miaseiimutably 


wejWs  dot  Jt§  M A  ann     If .  thorm  be 
was  the  wife  sf  tUm§  Ai 


The  ata 


Bants,  which  is  the  osiauluii  uf  Oigaef  Yelpi's  aotei 
euifcww 


xnn. 


B4>  ssppto  d'Arimimo.' 


ri'altieem—ti. 


1683. 


tJiWDK,  n.  Fa.    A  plain  not  ploughed. 

LtAvouaas,  n.  pi.  Fa.   Lavers.  5860. 

I^URKAT,  adj.  Lat.    Crowned  with  InnreL  7807. 14614. 

Laurkolb,  fu  Fa.    Spurge-laurel.  14969i 
^<  ?J>m  lMVR>R>  n.  Fa.   LaureL  9340. 

Laub,  adj.  Sax.  Loose.  4062.  Laus.  Island.  Solutvs.  Tliis 
is  the  true  original  of  that  termination  of  adjectives,  so 
frequent  in  our  language,  in  Us  ot  less.  Ck)nsuetud.  de 
Beverley.  MS.  Hart.  560.  Ilujus  sacrilegii  emenda  non 
erat  determinata,  feed  dicebatur  ab  Anglls  Botalaus,  i.  e. 
sine  emendd.  So  Chaucer  uses  BoteltSt  and  other  words 
of  the  game  form  ;  as  Detteles,  Drinkeles,  OilleleSt  ^e. 

Laws.  adj.  for  Low.    R.  5046^ 

Laxatif,  n.  Fr.    A  purging  medicine.  8758. 14949. 

IaAV,  n.  Sax.    Law ;  religious  profession.  4796.  10332. 

Lay,  n.  Fa.  A  species  of  poem.  9755.  11850l  Sec  the  Dis* 
course,  Ac  n.  24. 

Lav,  pa.  f.  of  Lib,  or  Lioob.  972.    Laybn.  pi.  3210. 

Laxab,  n.  Fr.    A  leper.  84S. 

Lbchb,  n.  Sax.  A  physician.  3902.  Leeheert^/t  8747>  The 
skill  of  a  physician. 

V.  To  heal.  C.  D.  rs. 

LBCHBRom,  adj.   Provoking  lecheric.  12483. 

Lbcboor,  n.  Fa.    A  teacher.  6053. 

LBcriMurB,  n.  Lat/  A  reading-desk.  C.  L.  1383. 

Lansif ,  n.  Sax.    Languaga  10749.    See  the  note. 

LsnoB,  V.  C.  L.  1065.  as  Allbob. 

Lbbb,  b.  Fa.  A  leash,  by  which  dogs  are  held.  P.  155,  coL 
1.  L3. 

adf.  Sax.    Falser    Withoulen  lees.    R.  3904.    With- 
out lying;  truly. 

l^ra,  ai^.  Sax.    Ploashug,  agreeable.    At  be  him  UfTHm  or 
Tboogh  It  be  unpleasing  to  him,  or  pleasing 


For  LBFB  ne  txmttu  13062.  For  friend  nor  enemy.  H« 
turned  not— for  lbvb  ne  for  lotub.  P.  L.  286— It  some- 
times signifies,  Pleased.  /  n*am  not  lrfb  to  gal-be.  3510. 
I  am  not  pleased  to  prate ;  I  take  no  pleasure  in  prating. 
Lbkull,  adj.  LawfuL  5619. 9322. 
lAjtoan,  V  Sax.    To  lay.  3935. 

r.  Fa.    To  ease.    R.  5016.  as  Albob. 

LsrB,  V.  Sax.  To  lay.  T.  iii.  72. 

Lkisbr,  n.  Fa.    Leisure.  1  loa  9708.    Opportunity.  3293. 
LcrrB,  n.  Sax.  Light.  Tkondrr-Mte.  Bo.  i.  m.  4.  Lightning. 
Lbkb,  n.  Sax.   A  leek.  3877*  It  is  put  for  any  thing  of  very 

small  value.  1626a  R.  4830. 
Lbmbs,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Flames.  14936. 
Lbuman.  ft.  Sax.    A  lover,  or  gallant.  4238.  5337.— A  mis- 

tresb  14069. 
Lbnobs,  n.  pL  Sax.    The  loins.  3237. 
Lbnb,  adj.  Sax.  Lean.  289.  9727> 

V.  Sax.    To  lend.  6ia  3775.— To  grant  7226.  I36ia 

Lbnobr,  adv.  eomp.  Sax.    Longer.  14437. 
Lbxtb,  pa.  t.  of  Lbnb,  13284. 

LairroN,  n.  Sax.    Tlie  season  of  Lent.  P.  148,  col.  2, 1.  21. 
L'BivvoY.  Fr.  was  a  sort  of  postscript,  sent  with  poetical 
compositions,  and  aervlnor  either  to  recommend  them  tc 
the  attention  of  some  particular  person,  or  tct  enforce 
what  we  call  the  moral  of  them.    The  six  last  Stanzas 
of  the  CuERKBS  Talb  are  in  many  Mss.  entitled,  L'envop 
de   Chaueer  d  let  marix  de  noire  temps.    See  also  the 
Stanzas  at  the  end  of  the  Complaint  qfthe  Black  Knight, 
and  of  Chaucer's  Dreme. 
Lbon,  n.  Lat.    A  lion.  1600. 
LKoinNB,  eulj.  Belonging  to  a  lion.  14564. 
Lbopart,  Lbpard,  n.  Fr.    A  leopard.  2188.  14267* 
Laos,  n.  Or.    People-  15571, 4. 

Lbpandb.  part.  pr.  of  Lkpb,  v.  Sax.   Leaping.  R.  1928. 
LepB,  Lbp,  for  Lbpbth,  3  pers.  sing.  4226.  1028S. 

for  Lbpbd,  pa.  t.  2689.  C.  D.  2164. 

•^—  pr.  n.  A  town  in  Spain.  12504. 

Lkrb,  Lxrnb,  v.  Sax.    To  learn.  10002.  13468.^To  teach 

16312. 
Lbrbo,  jmi.  t,  and  part.  8T7-  13449. 
Lbrb,  n.  Sax.    The  skin.  13786.    See  the  note. 
Lbsb,  n.  Fr.  as  Lbbs.  In  lustie  Use,  T.  iL  752.    In  Love's 
leash.  - 

adj.  Sax.    as  Lbbb.  R.  85093. 

r.  Sax.    To  lose.  11672;  4. 

Lbsbtb,  2  pers.  pi,  imp.  m.  4439.  Lose  ye. 

Lbsino.  n.  Sax.  A  lie ;  a  falsity.  15847.  R.  4506.  Lbsiwobs. 

pi.  12525. 
Lkst,  List,  Lvsr,  n.  Sax.  Pleasure.  1.12.  192.  ^15b  11124. 
Lbbtb,  Lihtb,  Lottb,  r.  To  please.  It  is  generally  used, 
as  an  Impersonal,  In  the  third  person  only,  for  It 
pUaseth,  or  It  pleased.  Him  luste  to  ride  so.  102.  It 
pleased  him  t  r.  s.  }Fel  to  drink  us  teste.  752.  It  pleased 
us  well  t.  d.  l/'pou  UsU  830.  If  it  please  you.  Me  list 
not  plajf.    3865.    It  pleaseth  me  not  to  play. 

adj.  Sax.  super  I.  d.  Least  2200.    At  the  UsU  waif, 

1123.    At  the  UsU.  5432.  At  least 

for  Labt.  T.  il.  133a 

Lbt,  r.  Sax.    To  leave;  to  omit  1319.    To  leave;  to  pex^ 
mit.  1.125.    Let  thy  Japes  be.  5824.    Let  the  sompnour  be, 
6871^— To  causcw  2978.  5377  —To  hinder.  T.  iii.  726- 
Lbtb,  pr,  n.  The  river  Lotlie.  F.  i.  71. 
Lbtoamb,  n.  Sax.    A  hinderer  of  pleasure.  T.  UL  528. 
LsTTB,  n.  Delay ;  hindrance.  8176. 
Lbttoivb,  pr.  n,  Lithuania.  54. 
Lbttrbo,  adj.  Fa.    Learned.  R  7091. 
Lbttrurb,  LBTrsRCRB.  n.  Fr.    Literature.  14414.  1^14 
Lbttvabib,  n.  Fr.    An  electuary.  428, 9683. 
LbVb,  r.  for  Livb.  7114. 

n.  Sax.    Desire ;  inclination.  13S52. 

at(f.  Dear.  3132  See  Lxpb. 

V.  Sax.    To  believe.  10O79L 

Lrvbth,  imp,  m.  2  pers.  pL  3090.    tevelh  me.  Believe  m* 
In  R.  3519.    InretA  is  misprinted  for  Leseth, 

Be  Uuth  mom  than  jw  may  doa. 
So  this  verse  should  be  written. 

PIm«  |f  pert-il  91M  vous  nc/bider.  Ori|& 


/ 


In  T.  ilL  56.  Lett  Is  misprinted  for  Lene  s  and  al«t  in 

T.  il.  1212.  and  T.  r.  174JI. 
Lkvblks,  adj.  Sax.    Wlthuut  Irave.  C.  D.  74. 
Lbvkn,  n.  &AX.    Lightning.  6H.'tt. 
Lbtcr,  eowp.  d,  of  Lkfk.    More  agreeable.    It  ttert  me 

IcV'T,  10095.    /  haddt  Uver,  10037.    HiRic  Jkodtie  <tf«wr. 

5447.    See  also  ver.  16»44.  1697i. 
Lbtusix.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  4059.  though  I  am  by  no 

means  satisfied  with  the  explanation  there  gWen  of  this 

word.    The  interpretation  of  it  in  tlie  Prompt.  Parv. 

will  not  help  lu  much.    "  Lbvbcrl  BKroRN  a  wynoo^tb 

OR  OTHBR  placb.    UmbraculuiH.'*     My  coi^jecture  with 

reelect  to  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  Ooott  wine  tueds 

no  butkf  is  certainly  wrong.    That  refers  to  a  very  old 

practice  of  banging  up  a  bush,  or  bough,  where  wine  is 

to  be  sold.    The  Italians  have  the  same  proverb,  Al 

buon  vino  non  bintgna  /i'atca» 
Lbwbd,  Lbwdb,  adj.   Sax.    Ignorant;   unlearned.  G938. 

12370.— Lascivious.  1002.% 
Lbvb.  V,  Sax.  as  Lboob.    Tola^^R.  4]43.~To  lay  a  wager. 

1C064.  -^Bc^ 

Lbvbb,  pr.  n.  Layas,  in  Armenia.  58.  Sec  the  n  on  ver.  5L 
Lrttb,  n.  Sax.    Flame-  P.  169,  otU  1. 1.  21.    See  Lbitb. 
LiARo.  pr.  n.  belonged  originally  to  a  liurtio  of  a  grey 

colour.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  7145. 
LfCKNCiAT,  n.  Lat.  220.  seems  to  signify,  that  he 

Ucenstd  bp  the  Pojte  to  hear  confessions,  &c.  in  all  pli 

independently  of  tiie  local  ordinaries.  See  R. 
LicHB-wAKB.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  2960. 
LroB,  pr,  n.  Lydia.  14645. 
LiBoca,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Subjects.  7943. 
LiBN,  pr.  /.  pi.  of  Lib,  or  LrtMiR.  16247. 
part.  jto.  of  Lib,  or  LiotiS.  Lain.  P.  170,  <ol.  1»  L  ftSb 

P.  172,  col.  1,L20. 
Libs.  n.  pU  Fa.    Lees  of  wine,  &o.  F.  Ui.  104a 
LiBTH,  R.  414.3.  Is  misprinted  for  Lbvbth. 
LirLV,  adv.  Sax.    Like  the  life.  2060. 
LiOBANCB,  n.  Fa.    Allegiance.  5315. 
LiGOB,  Lib,  v.  neut.  Sax.    To  lye  down.  2207.  ISK^ 
LiooiNQ,  pari.  pr.    Lying.  1013. 
Light,  p.  Sax.  To  enlighten.  15539.  13401 To  make  light, 

or  pleasant.  10710. 

V.  neut.    To  descend ;  to  nlight.  5524.  1048.1 

LiOMX,  n.  Fr.  Lineage;  lineal  descent.  T.  v.  1480.  Lioi.vb. 

C  I).  1517.  should  probably  be  Lignce,  to  rime  to  Com- 

pagnce. 
LioNK  ALOK8.  T.  iv.  1137.  Lignum  aloes ;  a  very  bitter  drug. 
LiKK,  LiKKN,  V.  Sax.    To  compare.  5<)51.  3  5. 
r.  Sax.    To  please.  aT82.  T.  i.  432.    l/^ou  likcth.  7J% 

If  it  pleaseth  you.  It  likfth  hfm.  6079.  It  pleaseth  them. 
LiKKRous,  adj.  Sax.  Gluttonouf.  12473.— Lascivious.  604& 
Liking,  part.  pr.    Pleasing.  R.  vms. 

n.    Ploa&ure.  12380. 

LiMAiLX,  n.  Fr.    Filings  of  any  metal.  16321. 
Limb,  v.  Sax.    To  smear,  as  with  bird-lime.  T.  I.  354. 
LiMKD,  port.  pa.    Caught,  as  with  bird-lime.  6516. 

part.  pa.  Fr.    Polished,  as  with  a  file  F.  iii.  34. 

LiMRR,  n.  Fr.  Limitr.    A  blood-hound.  Du.  3G2.  5. 

Limb-roo.  14G94.    A  twig  with  bird-lime. 

LiMiTATiov,  n.  Lat.    A  certain  precinct  allowed  to  a  Limi- 

tour.  645a 
LiMiTouR,  n.    A  Fryer  licensed  to  beg  within  a  certain 

district  209.  253.  4. 
LiMMBs,  »i.  pi.  Sax.    Limba  P.  149.  col.  1, 1.  45. 
LiNAGK,  n.  Fn.    Family.  4270.  R.  258. 
LiNDK,  M.  Sax     The  lime  tree.  9087-  R-  1385. 
LrasB,  n  Sax.    Remission  ;  abatement  1 1550. 
■  r.  neut.  Sax.     To  grow  easy.  R.  975H.  4128. 

LibBKD,  part.  pa.  of  LiKB,  r.  Sax.  Eased  ;  relieved.  11488. 
Lists,  v.    Sec  LKt>TB. 
LisTBNKTH,  imp.  m.  2  ptrs.  pi.  of  LiSTSN,  v.  Sax.  Hearken 

ya.  13642. 
LiBTBs,  n.  pi  Fr.    LiMts ;  a  place  enclosed  for  combats,  6tc. 

See  the  n.  on  ver.  1715. 
L:tarok,  n.  Fr.    White  lead.  1624.3. 
Lite,  ndj  Sw\x.    Little.  1195   P.  162,  col.  1, 1.  47. 
Lrm,  n  Sax.    A  limb    I4K81. 
^_  Sor  LiKTH,  3653.  io:M9. 


LOOBMAITAOB.  405. 
LOOBBTBBHB.  9U61.  ' 


LiTHB,  04^  Sax.    Soft ;  flexible.  Da  i»3.  F.  L  11%. 

V.  Sax.    To  soften.  T.  iv.  754. 

Lithbr.  adj.  Sax.    Wicked.  C.  N.  14.    In  the  Editi.  U  Is 

Litkp.    LuTBKit  and  quede.  R.0. 414.    See  Quads. 
Litubrlt,  adv.  Sax.    Very  ilL  3299. 
LiTUico,  a4f.  Sax.    Very  litUe.  F.  iiL  133L 
Litano,  part.  pr.  Sax.    Living.  C.  D.  162tL 
LivB,  n.  Sax.    Life.    On  live.  3041'.  5622.    In  life ;  Alive. 

Lives  creature.  2307.  8779L   Living  creature.    Live*  bodf. 

F.iL555.    Living  body. 

r  See  the  note  on  vei^  40&.  and  the  sta- 
tute 3  Geo.  L  c.  13.  where  Load-manage 
is  used  repeatedly  in  the  seuao  of  Pi- 
lotage. 

LoDBBMBif,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Pilots.  L.  W.  1486. 
Lorr,  adv.  Sax.    On  Iqfl.  4697*    On  high  ;  A-loft. 
LooB,  n.  Fr.    A  lodge ;  habitation.  I48r9i. 
Loog  BO,  pari.  pa.  Fa.    Lodged.  15004. 
Loooiiffo,  n.    Lodging.  15001. 

LoKB,  r.  Sax.    To  see ;  to  look  upon.  Bol  iv.  pr.  8.  v.  pr.  JL 
LouEM,  LoKB,  part.  pa.  of  Lokb,  v.  Sax.    Locked.  148gL 

R.2O02.    Shut  dose.    Cots/i'Am.  S9u    JIU  one  epeanm 

Lou.BR,  n.  A  Lollard.  See  then,  on  ver.  18923.  and  rer.  12914 

Loixitia,  pr.  n.  of  a  writer,  from  whom  Chaucer  pcoreeses 
to  have  translated  his  poem  of  Troihu  and  Creuide.  8c« 
the  note  on  P.  178,  cul.  8, 1. 83.  I  have  not  be«n  able  ts 
find  any  further  account  of  him. 

LoMOB.  n.  Sax.    Land.  4806.  5383. 

LoxDBNOva.  A  Londoner ;  one  bom  in  Londoik  T.  I»  L  381 

LoifB,  u.  Sax.    A  loan ;  any  thing  lent  7441. 

Lojro,  V.  Sax.  To  belong.  8880.  Longing  ftr  kit  arU  attSi 
Belonging  to  bis  art  10SS3.— To  deaire.  L.  W.  8875. 

^'——  16390.    See  AxoNO. 

Looa,  Loa,  n.  Fr.  Praise.  16836^  M.  117,  coL  8.  L  L  Loses, 
pC  F.  IiL  506. 

Loan,  n.  Sax.  A  title  of  honour,  given  to  Mooki^  as  well 
as  to  other  persons  of  superior  rank.  ITS.  13930.— In  ver. 
830.  Lordei  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Lording*. 

LoRDiNOs,  n.  pL  Sirs ;  Masters.  763.  790.  A  diminutive 
of  Lord*. 

Lordship,  n.  Sax.    Supreme  power.  1627. 

LoRX,  II.  Sax.  Knowledge.  8664.— I>ootrine.  52&— Advioa 
3527. 

LoRKL,  n.  Sax.  A  good-for-nothing  fellow.  5855.  Ilo.  L  pr. 
4.  wlxere  it  is  the  translation  of  perditi**imum.  Skinner 
supposes  it  to'^be  derived  from  the  Lat.  Lurco  ;  and  hi 
the  Promptorium  Parvulommf  •*Lo8bl,  or  Lorrl,  or 
LuRDBK,"  is  rendered  ••  Lureo.**  But  Lurco,  I  apprvbend, 
signifies  on]y  tu  glutton,  which  falls  very  short  of  our 
idea  of  a  lorel ;  and  bet«ides  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
word  was  ever  sufllciently  common  in  Latin  to  give  rise 
to  a  derivative  in  English.  One  of  Skinner's  friends 
deduces  it  with  much  more  probability  from  the  Bbls. 
(rather  Sax.)  Loren  t  Lost;  Perditu*. 

LoRNB,  parL  pa.  of  Lbbb,  v.  Sax.  Lost  8947.  Undone. 
1094a  13959.  9 

Los,  n.  Sax.    Loss.  16477.  T.  iv.  87. 

LosBD.  part  pa.  Sax.    Loosed.  R.  451 1. 

part.  pa.  Fr.    Praised.  T.  L.  L  325. 

L08BNGB,  n.  Fr.  a  quadrilateral  figure^  of  equal  sideabut 
unequal  angles,  in  which  the  Arms  of  women  are  usually 
painted.  R.  893.  In  F.  iii.  227.  Lotynge*  seems  to  signify 
small  figures  of  the  same  form  in  the  fret-work  of  a 
crown. 

L06ENGBOUR,  R.  Fr.    a  flatterer.  15332. 

Lotbbv,  n.  R.  633&  In  the  Orig.  Compaigne.  A  private 
companion,  or  bed-fellow.  In  P.  P.  14.  the  concubines <A 
priests  are  called  their  Lold>ie*.  Perliapa  it  maj  bt 
derived  from  the  Sax.  Loute  ;  to  lurk. 

Loth,  a((/.  Sax.    Disagreeable;  odious.  339^ 

Lothkr,  comp.  (L    More  hateful.  L.  W.  191. 

LoTHK^T,  sujytrl.  d.    Most  unwilling.  1162& 

LoTHLV,  adj.    Loathsome.  6688. 

L0VB-DAVB8.  Sec  the  n.  on  ver.  800.  and  add  T.  L.  L  S19L 
•*  Miikod  I  nut  a  Love-dage  botweno  Uod  and  mankynde, 
and  chose  a  mayde  to  be  nompere,  to  p  it  tho  ouarcU  al 
endef 
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Lors-DRiNKK,  n.  Sax.    A  drink  to  excite  love.  8390L 

Ijovm-Lonoutn,  n.  Sax.    Desire  of  love.  3349.  3679L 

LovxsoMB,  aifj.  Sax.    Lovely.  T.  v.  46&. 

LocoH,  pa.  t.  at  Lauoh,  r.  Sax.    Laughed.  8254.  19410. 

LoDXB.  4413.  See  the  note.  In  P.  P.  SO.  Wrong  Is  called 
a  wicktd  luske;  and  I  learn  from  Cotgrave,  that  luike  is 
a  qmonymous  word  to  lowt,  loref,  &c.  so  that  perhaps 
Lonke  may  be  still  another  term  for  an  idle,  good-fov' 
nothing  ftUovo.  SeeCotg.  in  v.  XuiJkr,  Exo.  and  in  ▼. 
Loricard,  Falourdin.  Fa. 

LouRB,  V.  neuU  Sax.    To  look  discontented.  R.  7099. 

LotniNO,  TparU  pa.  6848. 

LouTB,  V.  Sax.    To  bow.  14188.  R.  4384.— To  lurk.  IflSM. 

Low,  n.  for  Law.  C.  D.  319. 

LowLYHKDB,  H.  Sax.    Humility.  B.K.  315. 

LvcAN,  pr.  n.    The  Roman  poet  14637. 

LucB,  ft.  Lat.    The  fish,  called  a  pike.  352. 

Lik:i!TA,  pr.  n.    The  Moon.  11357- 

LuixRD.  pa.  t.  of  Lull,  r.  Sax.    Invited  to  sleep.  8499. 

LvMBARDBi^  n.  pL    Bankers ;  Remitters  oi  mon^.  13897* 

LuwAai  B,  pr,  n.  of  a  herb ;  moon- wort.  16968. 

LiTRB,  fi.  Fr.  a  device  used  by  falconers  for  caUiag  their 
hawks.  6929.  17021. 

V.  Fa.    To  bring  to  the  lure.  5997* 

LvssHXBUBOHBs.    Scc  the  n.  on  ver.  13968. 

Lust,  n.    SeeLsar. 

LusTB,  V.    Bee  Lbstb. 

LusntUBDB,  n.  Sax.    Pleasure,  mirth.  17223:  L.  W.  1528. 

LtrximiB,  n.  Fr.    Leacherie.  5345. 

LvNiAif,  pr.  n.  7910.  See  the  note.  A  learned  correspon- 
dent, to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  other  nseful  hints,  has 
suggested  to  me.  that  Fabridus,  upon  the  authority  of 
Ghilini,  has  placed  the  death  cmT  Joannes  Lignanut  in 
1383.  BibL  Med.  .fit  in  v.  This  furnishes  an  additjtmal 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Canterbury  TalM  were 
composed,  or  at  least  collected  into  a  body,  after  that 
period. 


Macb,  n.  Fr.    A  club.  2196. 

Machabb,  pr.  n.  The  books  of  the  Maccabees.  14497. 14573. 

MACROBBa»  pr.n.  R.  7>  Macrokos.  151291  Du.  984.  A.  F. 
1 1 1.  The  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Somnium 
Scipionit  of  Cicero. 

AIadob,  v.  Sax.  .  To  be  mad.  3559.  R.  1072. 

Madriam.  13898.  See  the  note.  I  have  found  since  that 
the  French  have  a  Saint  called  Maitmt.  But  Mr. 
Steevens,  with  much  more  probability,  supposes,  that 
the  preeioui  bodpt  by  which  the  Host  swears,  was  that 
of  St.  Mathurin.  See  his  story  in  the  Goiden  Legende, 
Edit  1527.  by  Winkin  de  Wordc,  151.  b.  **Than  toke 
they  the  precious  body  and  enoynted  it  with  moche  reve- 
rence ;  and  when  they  had  layd  it  in  the  ertb,  on  the 
morowe  they  came  to  the  sepulture  and  founde  the  holy 
body  above  the  erth  nygh  unto  the  same  sepulture,  and 
than  were  they  all  abashed  and  wyst  not  what  to  do." 
It  seems,  the  knightcs,  who  had  brought  him  out  of 
France,  had  promised  that,  if  he  died  on  hb  journey,  he 
should  be  sent  back  and  buried  "  where  as  they  had  taken 
him ; "  and  therefore  his  body  would  not  stay  in  the 
ground,  till  it  was  deposited,  according  to  promise,  in 
France ;  where  it  afterwards  worked  many  miracles. 

Mafkib,  Fr.  Mafoy  !  by  my  faith.  T.  iil.  52. 

Maoicisn,  n.  Fr.    A  magician.  11553. 

Maokb,  n.  Fr.  Magick.  1)607.  ilagike  naturel.  41&  See 
the  note. 

Mahownd,  pr,  n.    Mahomet  4644.    See  Du  Cange,  in  v. 

Maillb,  n.  Fr.    A  coat  of  mail.  9078. 

MxxNTB,  part.  pa.  B.  K.  '230.  as  Msnrr. 

Maintsnancb,  n.  Fa.    Behaviour.  Du.  834. 

Maibo.sokwb.  Fr.    Maiton-dieu  /  a  hospitaL  R.  5619. 

Maistbr,  n.  Fr.  A  skilful  artist;  a  master.  11514.  11A32. 
Maiiterslrete.  29(>4.  The  chief  street  Maister-tempte, 
L.  W.  1014.  The  chief  temple.  Maistertour,  1054a  The 
principal  tower. 

BlAUtTBarL-L.  atlj.    Imperious.  T.  IL  756L 

MArsTBRiR,  Maistrib,  n.  Fa.  Skill ;  skilful  management 
3383.  6400^Puwcr }  superiority.  66^.  9D4&  11076. 


Love  wol  not  be  constrefned  by  roaistrie. 
Whan  maistrie  eonieth,  the  God  of  lore  anon 
Beteth  his  winges,  and,  farewel !  he  is  gon. 

I  cite  these  elegant  lines,  as  I  omitted  to  observe  before^ 
that  Spenser  has  inserted  them  in  his  Faery  Qiieen,  &  ^ 
C  1.  St  25.  with  very  little  alteration,  and  certainly 
without  any  improvement 

Ne  may  love  be  compel'd  my  mastery ; 

For,  soon  as  mastery  comes,  sweet  love  anona 

Taketh  his  nimble  wings,  and  soon  away  is  gone. 

Amaistrie.  16528.  A  masterly  operation ;  Un  coup  dt 
mattre. For  the  maistrU.  16ft.    Seethe  note. 

Maistrbbsb,  k.  Fr.    Mistress,  governess.  12040. 

Maistrisb,  n.  Fr.    Masterly  workmanship.  R.  4172. 

Makb,  n.  Sax.  A  fellow;  a  mate.  255&~A  husband. 
5667.  87I&  A  wifsb  9175b  9696.  Makb  or  Mbtchb.  Corn- 
par.  Prompt  Parv. 

V.  Sax.    To  compose,  or  make  verses.  L.  W.  69. 364. 

To  soiaci  him  sometime^  as  i  do  whan  I  makb.  P.  P.  60.— 
To  make  a  man's  berde  ,•  To  cheat  him.  See  the  n.  on 
ver.  4094. 

Makbo,  part.  pa.    Made.  2528L 

Makb.  Bo.  iv.  m.  7.  Why  makb  ye  your  baekfsf  We 
should  read— naAr«,  L  e.  make  naked.  Cur  inertes  terga 
nudatis  9  Orig. 

Makblbs,  o<^  Sax.  Peerless ;  without  a  fellow.  T.  L  172. 

Makiito,  n.  Poetry.  L.  W.  74.  Makinobs,  pL  Poetical 
compositions.  L.  W,  413.  And  thou  medUst  with  makings. 
P.  P.  60. 

Malapkrt,  adj.  Pert,  forward.  C.  L.  737*  And  so  we 
ahould  read  in  T.  lii.  87.  with  the  MSS.  J.  K.  instead  of 
til  all  apert.  The  word  seems  to  be  evidently  of  French 
original,  though  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  used 
by  any  French  writer.  Appert.  ad^  Fa.  signifies  Ex* 
pert,  *c.    Cotgrave. 

Malk,  n.  Fr.    A  budget,  or  portmanteau.  3117.  12854. 

Malkficb.  n.  Fr.    Enchantment  P.  153,  col.  2,  1. 47. 

MALB-TALEirr,  ft.  Fa.    Ill  will.  IL  274.  330. 

MALraoN,  n.  Fr.  Malediction,  curse.  1671&  P.  156,  col.  1, 
1.  £0.    Jpyve  it  my  mausoun.  P.  L.  318. 

Malt,  pa.  L  of  Mblt,  v.  Sax.    Melted.  T.  L  583. 

BIalvbsib,  pr.  n.    Malmsey-wine.   See  the  n.  on  ver.  9681. 

Malurb,  ft.  Fr.    Misfortune.  C.  D.  599. 

Maitacb,  n.  Fr.    A  threat  2005w 

r.    To  threaten.  7996.  9626. 

Manacino,  n.    Threatening.  2037. 

MANcirLB,  n.  An  officer,  who  has  the  care  of  purcha»{ng 
victuals  for  an  Inn  of  Court  See  his  Cuaractbr,  ver. 
56:^—588.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  tho  Lat. 
Manceps,  which  signified  particularly  <Ar  superintendant 
of  a  public  bakehouse,  and  from  thence  a  baker  in  generaL 
See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Manckpb.  2.  The  office  still  subsista 
in  several  Colleges  as  well  as  Inns  of  Court. 

MAifDEMB.Tr,  n.  Fr.    Mandate.  6928. 

Makbrb.  11.  Fr.  Carriage,  behaviour.  140.  lOQfiO.— Kind, 
or  sort  A  manere  Latin.  4930i  A  kind  of  Latin.  Steiche 
a  maner  love-drinkf.  6335.  Such  a  sort  of  )ove-potion. 
Swiche  maner  rime.  67oa 

Manoonbl.  fi.  Fr.  An  engine  used  to  batter  walls.  R.62791     | 

Manib,  ft.  Fr.  Gr.    Madness.  1378. 

Maitkish,  ady.  Sax.  Human ;  proper  to  the  hunum  species. 
M.  112,  ooU  1,1. 25. — Masculine ;  proper  to  man,  asdlAtin- 
guished  from  woman.  T.  i.  284.  In  this  last  sense,  when 
applied  to  a  woman,  it  is  a  strong  term  of  reproach.  5^02. 

Manor,  n.  Fa.    Dwelling.  Du.  1004. 

Mansubtb,  a4f-  Fr.    Gentle.  T.  ▼.  194. 

Mantblbt,  n.  Fr.    A  short  mantle.  216S. 

Marcian,  pr.  n,    Martianus  Capella.  S606L  F.  li.  477> 

^—~^-~  ailj.   Martial ;  under  the  influence  of  Mara,  f  0L 

Marbib,  n.  Fr.    A  marsh.  6559. 

MAROARrra,  n.  Fr.    A  pearl.  T.  L.  L  315.  b. 

Maris,  Mary.  n.  Sax.    Marrow.  19476.    Marivbonts. 


Marrow-bonce. 
Markbt-bbtbr.  3934.    See  the  note.    But  I  am  n<>w  more 
inclined  to  believe,  that  this  word  is  to  be  understood  in 
a  sense  similar  to  that,  in  which  the  French  phrases, 
Battre  les  nic«— and  BsUtw  ds  paveM  are  used.    BaUrt 
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Us  rutsi  To  rtmXt  Jet,  or  twagger  np  and  down  the 
•troeta  a*nlghta.  Batteur  de  paveg  ;  A  Jctter  abroad  in 
the  ttrc^ta.—A  paYcment  beater.  SeeCotgrave,  in  ▼. 
BattMr,  Batre,  Pari.  Bo  that  **  He  teat  a  mutrketF^ter 
tUU/itll  **  may  mean  perbapa ;— //e  w€u  used  to  swapper 
up  and  iloten  the  market,  tehen  it  was  fullest :  a  «lrcnm- 
stance,  which  auita  rery  well  with  the  reit  (^bU  charaC' 
ter.— MARKBTOAacRAM.  Cireuw^oraneus.  Prompt  Panr. 

iLuuua,  n.  Fa.    A  marqula.  794(1. 

-  for  Mamcism,  ffen.  ea,  sing.  8870L    In  the  Hune 

manner  Peneus  ia  put  for  Peneuses.  9008.  Theseus  for 
Theseuses.  S901.  8607.  Venus  for  Venuses.  iTJl.  10586. 
Ceres  fur  Cereses.  10139.  Melibeus  for  ilelibeuses.  13001. 
and  In  proae,  M,  119,  ooL  1.  L  sa  Perhape  it  might  hare 
been  proper  to  add  a  mark  of  Apocope  to  the  worda  ao 
abbreTiated.  Aa  to  the  preaent  method  of  ezpreasing  the 
genitive  oaaaa  of  nouns  ending  ias,hy  adding  another  /, 
with  a  mark  oi^n*eope,  as  Peneus's,  Tkeseus's,  Venue's, 
Ike.  it  seems  absurd,  whether  the  addition  be  intended 
to  be  pronounced,  or  not.  In  tho  first  case,  the  e  should 
not  be  cut  out ;  In  the  second,  the  s  is  quite  superfluous. 
But  the  absurdity  of  this  practice  is  most  striking,  when 
the  genitives  of  monosjfllable  nouns  are  thus  written  ; 
an  ox's  horns  /  an  aas's  ears  t  a  fish's  tail ;  6t  J*.ne(»'s 
park  :  notwithstanding  that  the  e,  which  is  thus  directed 
to  be  cut  out,  is  constantly  and  necessarily  to  be  pro- 
nounced, as  if  the  several  words  weA  written  at  length ; 
oxee^  asses,  Jlshes,  Jameses. 

MARKtsKssK,  n.  Fr.    The  wife  oi  a  J^jbrquls.  8159.  837^. 

Martk,  pr.  n.    Mara.  80S3. 

Martirk,  n.  Pr.    Martyrdom ;  torment  R.  2547. 

V.  Fr.    To  torment  15G4. 

Mary,  Maris,  pr.  n.  A  vulgar  oath  ;  B^  Alary.  13322.  lavi*. 

Mass,  m.    A  wild  fancy.  154)99.  T.  v.  468. 

V.  neuL    To  doubt ;  to  be  confounded.  I02R1. 

MAssoNsaas,  n.    Astonishment ;  confusion.  8f<37. 

Masblik,  n.  Rather  Mazerin.  13781.  A  drinking  cup. 
See  Du  Cange,  in  ▼.  Masbr. 

Mats,  part  pa.  of  Matr,  r.  Fr.  Dejected ;  struck  dead. 
957.  R.  173%    So/eble  and  mate.    ConA  Am.  127.  b. 

Matirb  for  Matkrb,  n.  Fr.    Matter.  T.  iv.  818. 

Maitors,  Malgrb,  Fr.  In  spite  of.  Maugre  all  thy  miflht. 
16(»a  Maugre  thin  eyen.  5897.  Maugre  hire  hed.  6469. 
P.  169,  col.  2.  1.  17- — The  original  of  this  expression 
appcoi-s  more  plainly  in  the  following  passages.  /  drede 
thou  canst  me  grete  maugre.  R.  4399. 

Carje  cuide,  que  me  scavex 

Malgri.  Orig.  4118. 

Malgre  his.  R.  2386.  5933.     With  his  ill  will ;  ogainst 

his  will;  Malgrilui. 
Mavis,  n.  Sax.    A  thrush.  R.  619. 
' R,  5590.  is  probably  a  mistake  for  Muis,  n.  pU  Fr. 

The  Orig.  has  Cent  muys  de/romcnUblV^.  Tlie  Paris  Muid 

contains  something  more  than  five  quarters  English. 
Maumst,  n.    An  idol.  P.  163,  coL  2, 1. 31. 
Mawmktrik,  n.   The  religion  of  Mahomet  4656.— Idolatj-ie. 

P.  163,  col.  2.  L  34. 
Mau'b,  ft.  Sax.    Tho  stomach.  12990. 
May,  v.  Sax.  To  be  able,  physically.  2314. 3045. 8.  morally. 

739.  2355.  6.    Sec  Mows. 
Mav,  n.  Sax.    A  virgin.  5271.    0/Mary,  moder  and  may. 

P.  L.  235.  307.— A  young  woman.  T.  v.  1719. 
Maydbvhxo,  n.  Sax.    Virginity.  2331. 
Maximian,  pr.  n.  C.  L.  798.    The  author  of  vi  Elegies, 

which  have  been  frequently  printed  under  the  name  of 

Callus.    He  is  said  by  Fabricius  (Bibl.  Lat.  T.  i.  p.  297. 

Ed.  Patav.)  to  have  lived  under  the  Emperour  Anasta- 

sius,  q.  I.  or  II.  ?    A  translation,  or  rather  abridgement, 

of  these  Elegies,  in  English  verse,  is  in  MS.  Ilarl.  2253. 
Mbankltchk,  adj.  Sax.    Moderate.  Do.  i.  pr.  6.    Mediocri- 

bus.  Orig. 
Mrrlss,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Moveable  goods.  9188.  1G00& 
Mbdk,  n.  Sax.     Reward.  Xm.   P.  164,  col.  2,  1.  Go.— A 

mesdow.  89. 
■  Mbthb,  Mbth,  n.  Barb.  Lat.     Mead;  a  liquor 

made  of  honey.  2281.  3378.  3261. 
Mbdlr,  v.  Fr.    To  mix.  P.  149.  col.  I,  1. 1. 
tf  xcLKB,  atHf,    Of  a  mixed  stuff,  or  colour.  330. 


Msmis,  m.  Fa.  HboMhold  attendanta.  ^^ 
army.  14348.  17177*  Hurlewapmes  mepne.  Oontin.  d 
Oanterb.  Tales,  L  &  This  obecore  phrase^  I  think,  may 
be  understood  to  relate  to  a  particular  aet  of  ghostly 
apparitions,  which  were  need  to  run  about  the  country 
at  night,  and  were  called  In  French  La  wuegtUe  de 
HelUfuin  or  Hertefuin,  The  fullest  apconnt  that  1 
have  seen  of  them  la  in  •*  Vkieioire  de  tUAard  tans 
paour.  Due  de  Normandte,  qui  Jut  Jilt  de  Robert  It 
JHabU,"  In  one  of  his  rides  he  meets  with  three  black 
Knights,  whom  he  engages.  **  Bt  qoand  les  Chevaliers 
reirent  le  Jeumai  party  pour  enx  lis  monterent  k  dieval 
et  s'enf uyrent ;— et  Richard— <;hevaacha  npna  enx ;  et 
ainsi  qu'il  chsvauchoit  n  apperceut  une  dance  de  gens 
noirs  qui  s'entretenoyent  Adono  luy  souvint  de  la 
mesgnie  de  Hellequin,  dont  n  avoit  autres  foys  ony  par- 
ler.  **  The  title  of  the  next  chapter  (4.)  is  «*  <>  diriu  de 
la  mesgnie  de  Hellequin  et  qui  ilestoil."  He  Is  there  ssM 
to  have  been  a  knight,  who,  having  spent  all  his  sub- 
stsnce  In  the  wars  of  Charles  Martel  against  the  Saia- 
oena,  lived  afterwarda  by plilagek  **  Adono  11  avintqall 
moumt  et  fut  en  danger  d'estre  damne,  mats  Diss  Isy 
fit  pardon,  ponroe  que  II  avolt  batallle  oontre  les  Ssm 
sins  et  exaulce  la  foy.  81  fut  oondamne  de  Dieu  qns 
pour  un  tems  determine  luy  et  ceux  de  son  lignage 
feroient  penitence  et  yroient  tonte  la  nult  parmyla  terre, 
pour  leurs  penitences  fisire  etendurer  plnsiears  manx  et 
calamites.**  The  belief  of  audi  apparitions  was  eertainlj 
of  great  antiquity  in  Normandy,  as  thej  ars  mentioned 
by  Ordericus  VitalU.  under  the  title  otfamiUa  Herleckini, 
in  a  most  extraordinary  story  related  by  him,  L.  viiL 
p  695.  ann.  1U91.  And  I  suspect  that  in  a  passage  quoted 
by  Du  Ganges  in  v.  Hbruitini.  from  Petr.  Blesems  Bp. 
14.  we  should  read  Herlikini  Instead  of  Berlimini. 

Gervase  of  Tilbery,  who  wrote  in  ISll,  mentionB  ano- 
ther set  of  apparitions,  which  were  called/ha«^/te  .^rf  sri. 
Ot  Imper.  Deo.  ii.  c  12.  **  In  sylvls  Britannia  majoris 
aut  minoris  consimilia  contlgiase  refemntur,  nanrantibns 
nemorum  custodibus,  quoB>^e#far<o»— vulgus  nominat, 
se  altemis  diebus  circa  horam  taerldianam,  et  In  primo 
noctium  oonticinio  sub  plenllunlo  lun&  luoentc,  ssrpiski. 
me  videre  niilitum  copiam  venantium  et  oanum  el 
comuum  strcpitum,  qui  scisdtantibus  se  de  soeietate  et 
Janiilid  Arturi  esse  aflSrmant."  lie  had  Just  said  that 
Arthur,  not  long  before,  had  been  seen  in  a  palace, 
**  miro  vpere  constructo,"  in  a  most  delicious  valley  in 
the  neigh buurhood  of  Mount  iEtna,  where  he  had  m^Ati, 
ever  since  tlie  time  of  his  supposed  deatli,  '*  vulneribui 
quotannis  recrudescentibus." 

Msi.sT,  part.   pa.  of  Mbngb,  r.  Sax.    Mixed,  mingled. 
R.2296. 

Mkxx,  a4f.  Sax.    Meek,  humble.  8017. 

V.    To  become  meek.    R.  3541.  3584. 

Mbles,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Meals ;  dinners,  &c.  Du.  612. 

Mkle-tiob,  n.  Sax.    Dinner-time.  T.  il.  1656. 

Mkllb,  V.  Fr.    To  meddle.  C.  D.  536. 

n.  for  Millk.  3921. 

Mbmorib,  n.  Fr.  Rcmembrano&  7o  be  drawen  to  memorie. 
3114.    To  be  recorded. 

And  for  to  dratee  in  to  tnemorjfe 
Her  names  bothe  and  her  historys. 

ConA  Am.  f.  76. 


V.    To  remember.  10118. 


Me.vdiants,  n.  pi.  Fa.     Fryers  of  the  Begging  orden. 

7488.    See  the  note. 
Mbnk,  r.  Sax.    To  mean ;  to  intend.  8063.  2i?ia. 
. n.  Fr.     Moyen.     A  mean,  or  inf»trument   9M5. 

T.  iii.  255.     Where  the  Orig.  has  mexzano;  a  procurer. 

MKNKB,p;.  7064.  3375. 
adj.  Middle.  7027.  17322.    But  see  tho  note  on  tho 

lattfr  verse. 
3IRNIVBRR,  n.  Fr.    a  sort  of  furr.  R.  227.    Sec  tho  n.  on 

ver.  193. 
Mbrck.vrikr,  pr.  n.    The  kingdom  of  Mercia.  15116. 
Mrrcia,  pr.  u.  F.  iii.  139.    Martyas  is  probably  meant; 

but  our  Poet,  I  know  not  upon  what  authority,  hu 

turned  him  into  a  female. 
MsRcrABLB.  af/i.  Fr.    Merciful.  13618.  .^6     ?^m.       t   ^   ' 
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Mbritoms,  a4^  Fb.    Meritoriona.  P.  16S,  ooL  i.  L  47. 
]lsiuu,n.SAx.    A  mark;  an  image.  11 19S.    AUthemertu 

qfAdam,  GS78>    All  the  images  of  Adam ;  aU  mankind. 

ae{f.  Sax.    Dark.  R.  £339. 

Maauoir,  n.  Fn.  EmeriUotu    A  merlin;  •  tort  of  hawk. 

A.  F.  339. 
Mbrvaillk,  n,  Fn.    Wonder,  manreU  10074. 
MsRv.  aJJ.  Sax.    Merry.  804.— Pleasant  1497S: 
Maa.  R.  3402.    Atgode  met  should  probably  be  ^<  gode- 

nesi.    The  Orig.  baa  en  bon  point.  See  GoosNEtB. 
Haas,  n.  for  Masea.  C.  D.  9I1& 
MaaaL,  n.  Fiu    A  leper.  P.  160,  col.  8,  L  19. 
MaaautiK,  n.  Fa.    Leproeie.  P.  IGO,  ooL  2, 1.  S4. 
MaaaAoa,  i».  Fa.    A  mesaenger.  8614.  8823. 
MasaAOKRia,  pr,  n.  A  ficUtioua  attendant  in  the  Temple 

of  ycnu&   A.   F.    228*    Boccaoe  calls  her  Ruffiania. 

Tbeaeida.  b.  vii. 
MaasB,  n.  Fa.    The  aervlce  of  the  Masa.  9768. 
Maara,  a<U.  Sax.    tuptrl.  d.  8006.  as  Moara. 
MxauitABLR,  ady.  Fa.    Moderate.  437.  10676. 
Maauaa,  fuFa,    Moderation.  11961. 
MsTAMORPHoeaoa.    4513.    MarAMoariioioaa.  O.   L.  ISriO. 

Ovid's  Metamorphosla.  See  Jddicitm. 
Mara,  adj.  Sax.    Fitting ;  convenient  1633. 
— .^  M.  Sax.    Meat  1617.    During  the  aute*  space*  5434. 

During  the  time  of  eating. 
MxTKnoaoa,  n.  Sax.    An  eating-table.  T.  L.  iL  326.  b. 
MarxLv,  adj.  Proportionable.  U.  822. 
Mara.  r.  Sax.    To  meet  12627.— To  dream.  T.  lit  135a 
Marra,  Mar,  pa.  t  Dreamed.  15089.  15118.    t  wutt€.  618a 

Me  mette.  14900.  4.  I  dreamed. 
MaraiciaNS,  n.  p/.  Writers  in  verae.  C.  L.  30. 
MavABLa,  eu^f.  Fa.    Moveable.  R.  4736. 
Mawa,   n.  Fa.    A  cage  for  hawks,  while  they  mue,  or 

change  their  feathers.   10957.— A  cage,  in  general,  or 

any  sort  of  confinement  R.  4778.  T.  liL  603L    In  mewe. 

T.  L  388.  In  secret 
MawcT,  at^f.  Fa.    Mute.    In  meweU  C.  L.  148.  Dumbly, 

speaking  inwardly. 
Micuaa.  n.  A  thief.  R.  6541.   Lierrei.  Orig.  12008.    Mv- 

CHvx  or   pavvaLV  sraLVN  smaui  thyngb.    Burripio. 

Prompt  Parv. 
MiOHT.  pa.   t  of  May,   v.  Sax.    Was  ablew    301.  1519. 

MiOHTaw.pr  7985. 
part.  pa.  T.  iil.  655.  1/  godelg  had  he  might.    If  he 

had  lieen  tU>U  with  propriety. 

n.  Sax.    Power ;  strength.  1152.  1858. 

Miucsop,  n.    An  effeminate  fellow.  13916. 
MiLwa-sroNas,  n.  pi.  Sax.    MiU-stones.  T.  IL  1384. 
MiNoa,  n.  Sax.    Remembrance.  1908.  Conf.  Am.  148.    At 

the  bokes  maken  mutdb. 
3fi!«K,  V.  Fa.    To  penetrate.  T.  iL  627. 
MiMisTRAixca,  n.  pL  Fa.    Minstrels.  10392. 
MiirisTaaa,   n.  pi.  Fa.    Officers  of  Justice.   15049.  15064. 

MixiarsRs.  C.  D.  2130.  Minstrela 
MiNORBssa,  n.  It  149.   A  nun,  under  the  rule  of  St  Clare. 

Du  Cange,  in  v.  Minorissa.  It  is  not  clear  however  why 

Chaucer  has  likened  Hate  to  a  Sister  of  this  order.    HIa 

original  gave  him  no  authority. 
MiNOUR,  n.  Fr.    a  miner.  i¥J7. 

MfNSTRALCia,  n.  Fa.    Muaiok.  2199L  10582.— Musical  in- 
struments. 1 721 6. 
MiRRouR,  n.  Fr.    a  looking-glass.  10446. 
Mirth  RLBs,  adj.  Sax.    Without  mirth.  A.  F.  592. 
Mia.  adv.    Dl ;  aroisa.    16467-  R.  3243.  T.  iv.  1267.    It  is 

often  to  be  supplied  to  a  second  verb,  having  been  ex- 
pressed in  composition  with  a  former.    If  that  I  mia- 

epeke  or  taff.  3141.    That  hire  mladoth  or  eaith.  i392& 

There  it  nothing  mluaide  nor  do.  Du.  528. 
—  n.  A  wrong.  17^26. 

M»-AoooMPTKD,  part.  pa.  Misreckoned.  T.  r.  1184. 
MisATaNTuaa,  n.  Misfortune.  6916. 
Mis-ATisB,  V.    To  advise  wrongly.  5812. 
M»  BODEir,  parL  pa.  of  Mia-Baoa.    Injured.  91 1. 
Mis-BORNB,  part.  pa.  of  Mia-aaaa.  Misbehaved.  M.  120, 

coL  2,  L  1ft 
UiacMANca,  n.  Fa.    Miafortune^    With  mitAanct.  6916. 

17148    See  Wm. 


MiacHxra,  n.  Fa.    Misfortuncb  R.  6741. 

MiscovBTiNo,  ft.  R.  196.  should  probably  be  Miaooairrma 

Meteompter.    Orig. 
Mia-OBPARTB,  V.  To  distribute  wrongly.  4527* 
MuBRiooaoB,  n.  Fr.    Mercy ;  pity.  7492. 
Mia  B8B,  n.  Uneasiness.  P.  150,  ooL  1, 1.  la 
Mia-roRYAVE,  pa.  t.  of  Mia-poayava.  Mis-gava  T.  hr.  1120. 
Mia-aiBO,  part.  pa.  of  Mia-oia.    Misguided.  14461. 
Mia-ooN,  MiB-oo^  part.  pa.  of  Mis-oa  Oono  wroof.  4fil6 

4253. 
Mia-HAPPiNO,  parUpr.  Falling  amisa.  R.  5543L 
Mis-j.aoB,  V.  To  conduct  amiaa.  T.  iv.  48. 
Mia-LivBD,  part.  pa.  Having  lived  to  a  bad  purpoei 

T.  iv.  330. 
Mis-MBTRB,  V.  To  spoil  the  metre  of  verses,  by  writing  of 

reading  them  UL    T.  v.  I795w 
Mia-BATB,  pa,  t.  of  Mia-siT.    Misbecame.  R.  1194. 
Mis  baydb,  part.  pa.  of  Mis  sa vb.    Ill  apoken  of.  R.  l^, 
Mia-sAYBR,  n.  An  evil  speaker.  R.  2831. 
MiBBB,  f.  Sax.    To  fail.  T.  Hi.  1630. 
Misaa-MBTRB,  V.    See  Mir-mbtrb. 
MiatAKB,  V.  To  take  a  wrong  part ;  to  tranagreaai  R.  i54a 

Metprendre.  Orig. 
MuTBRB,  n.  Fa.    Trade ;  occupation.  615. — Condition  of 

life.  1342.     What  mitUre  men  pe  ben.  1712.    What  kiuti 

of  men  ye  are. — Need.  R.  5614.  6078. 
MrsriHana,  n.  Sax.    Darkness.  C.  M.  71. 
MisriLv,  adv.  Sax.    Darkly.  16862. 
Mistrust,  t*.  for  Mistrust.  12303. 
Mis-WAiB,  n.  A  wrong  way.  R.  4766. 
Mis-wbnt,  part  pa.  of  Mis  wbndb.    Gone  amiss.  R.  7280 
Mia-WRiTB,  V.  To  write  wrong.  T.  v.  1794. 
MiTAiNB,  n.  Fr.    A  glove.  12307, 8. 
MiTCHB,  n.  Fr.    A  manohet ;  a  liiaf  of  fine  bread.  R.  5585. 
MiTB,  n.  Sax.    A  small  worm.  6142.  16166.     •/'^-  ^  ^'^ 
MixxN,  ft.  Sax.    A  dunghill.  P.  167,  coL  2, 1. 6^ 
Mo  for  Mb.  8915.    See  the  note. 
—^  for  Morb,  adj.   comp,   546.   810l   1937. — adv.  eomp. 

1354.  2073. 
MocHBL,   MocHX,  adj.   Sax.    Great,   in   quantity.  2354. 

7593.  in  number.  6586.  6855.  in  degree.  496.— «u/r.  Much, 

greatly.  1118.  2852.   /»•  ^/^ 
MoDxa,  MoDRB,  ft.  Sax.    Mother.  10139.  10291«— The  Ma- 
trix, or  principal  plate  of  the  Astrolabe.  Att. 
MofsoM,  fi.  Fr.    Harvest ;  growth.  R.  1677. 
Moist,  Moist v,  a((J.  Fr.    New.  45ft  18849. 17009.    See  the 

n.  on  ver.  45ft  . 

MoaxL,  n.  Du.  454.  861.  may  perhaps  signifie  eize,  magni- 
tude ;  as  Michil  seems  to  be  used  in  that  sense  in  P.  P. 

8ft  b.    Ct^on«  MiCfiBi.  afid  might.    P-^Tc  '-  A%#*^^ 
MoLBSTia,  n.  Fr.    Trouble.  Ba  iii.  pr.  ft 
MoLTx,  pa.  t.  of  Mbltb,  v.  Sax.    Melted.  F.  IL  414.— 

part.  pa.  T.  v.  lOL 
MoNCHB,  V.  To  chew.  T.  i.  915. 

Mo.vr,  n.  Sax.  The  Moon.  975ft— Lamentation.  5076. 1133?. 
Monbstb,  V.  Fa.    To  admonish.  R.  3579. 
MoNiovas,  n.  pL  Fa.    Coiners.  R.  6811.  In  the  Original  it 

is  Faulx  Monnopeurt. 
MoNSTRB,  n.  Fn.    A  monster,  or  prodigy.    11656. —  A 

pattern.  Du.  91'A 
Mood,  n.  Sax.    Anger.  17G2. 
MoRCBLS,  ft.  pi.  Fr.    Morsels.  R.  61791 
Morb,  adj.  comp.  Sax.    Greater,  tn  quantity.    705.  785. 

in  number.  10192.   in   degree.  1758.  6516.— a<f».  comp. 

1309. 274&    It  is  usimlly  Joined  to  adjectives  and  adverbs 

to  express  the  comparative  degree.  0023.  7551.  10786. 
3I0RMAL,  fi.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  388. 
MoRTBR.  n.  Fa.    A  sort  of  wax-light    T.  iv.  1245. 
3foRTiPiB,  V.  Fa.    To  kill  (speaking  of  QuicktUver).    16594. 
MoRTRBWBS,  ft.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  386. 
MoRWB,  fi.  Sax.    The  morning.  3493b  A'monee.  824.  617JL 

In  tlie  morning.  1623.  8491.  In  the  morning  of  the 
/vlloufing  day.— To-merirc,  I  believe,  always  meanK  (he 
/oUowingdap.  782.  1612.  2241.  S404.  and  it  includes  the 

whole  day.    To-morwe  at  night.  3S0X 
MoRwx.viNG,  n.  Sax.    The  morning.  4232.  15308.  Moawa- 

visoKA,  pL  6457. 
MosxL,  n.  Fa.    The  muaale ;  mouth  af  a  beast   2161. 
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Mosrs,  a4f.  tnperl.  Baji.  OreaUnt.  in  qnantitp,  305.  897* 
in  number.  10875.  in  degree,  831)0.  10614.— «ilr.  tvptrl. 
fi^  24001  It  is  usually  Jdincd  to  ndJectiYcs  and  adTerte 
to  exinvM  the  mipcrlative  d«Kree.  HOi,  94i5. 

V.  Sax.    Must.  734. 7.  Mostkn,  |>/.  dOM. 

Mots,  r.  Sax.  Must.  238.  1647. 8.— May.  834. 417&  Momr, 
p/.  1083018. 

II.SAX.    An  atom.  G4M.  T.  iU.  1809. 

3IoTHia»  N.  pt.  Sax.    Mutha  8148. 

Morir.  n.  Fa.    A  motive,  incitement.  5048.  9385. 

MOUOHT,  fM.  f.  of  MOMTK,  V.  Sax.     Might. 

Mot/LB,  r.  Sax.    To  grow  mouldy.  4408.  Mooun>,  part  pa, 

3068. 
MoL-N  for  Mowu,  pr.  LpL  of  Mowl^  v.  Sax.    May.  12888: 

131801 
MouNTAWca,  n.  Fa.    Amoimt;  In  Talnaw  1A7&— In  fuan- 

tity.  1<?J7.  ItotfuU  the  mountanoe  qf  •  miU.  Coat  Am. 

187. 
MouaoAifT,  n.  Fa.    The  tongue  of  a  bncktok  B.  1004. 
Mowa,  r.  Sax.  May ;  tu  be  abl&  UowEX,pL  13K7. 1614flL— 

It  issometimea u«cd  In  the  inf.  m.  M.  1 15,  coL  1 ,  L  A.  WkUh 

tMou  skait  mtt  iMtee  ntjf)re.    Which  thou  shalt  not  be  able 

to  endurew— T0  mo%cen  eueke  a  kn^t  done  Uwe  or  die,  T. 

IL  ia04.    To  be  able  to  make  raoh  a  knight  to  live  or  die. 

^She  should  %ot  con  ne  mow  attaine,  C  D.  150.    She 

should  not  know  nor  be  able  to  attain. 
Mows,  n.  Fa.    A  dbtortkm  of  the  mouth.  T.  It.  7*  F.  ill. 

71&     What  do  I  than  but  laugh  and  make  a  mowe? 

Lydg.  Trag,  137. 
Mowing,  a.    Ability.   Do.   Iv.  pr.  4.    In   the  following 

passage  it  seems  to  be  used  as  a  Gaavim.    T%al  threwee 

u*eren  dispoHed  of  wowing  to  don  yvel,    IbUL 
Mum,  MucHKL.    See  Mochk. 
Mucxaa.  r.  Sax.    To  heap.  T.  liL  1381. 
Mux,  V.  Fa.    To  change.  T.  li.  1258. 
Must,  adj.  Fa.    I>umb.  mute.  T.  r.  194. 
MuLi/K,  n.  Sax.    Dung ;  rubbish.  3871>  18408. 
MuLTiPLrcATioif,  N.  Fx.    The  art  of  making  gold  oml 

silver.    16317. 
MuLTiPLiB,  V.  Fa.    To  make  gold  and  silver.  183f>3. 
MiVAao,  u.  Fa.    A  mut«cr,  ordroumcr.  IL  32^.  M^.]A, 
Mraa,  r.  Fa.    Tu  gaze.  U.   1692. 
MvsjcLr,  MvaxLVB.  Mysklvcn.    See  Sblf. 

N. 

Na  for  Na  4174.    See  the  n.  on  vcr.  4021. 

N'ADDK  fur  >'b  haddr  ;  Had  not  10212. 

Nailb,  r..  Sax.  A  nail.  0.131.  By  nailei.  12222.  By  Ooddet 
naiUt.  12:4)5.  nn  oath.  See  tlie  n.  on  ver.  \iMiX. 

Nakbrks.  n.  pt.  Fa.    St-o  the  n.  on  ver.  2513. 

Nalk,  ?i.  Sax.  An  ale-house.  6931.  See  the  note.  But  I 
nm  now  Icnm  incliiicil  to  adopt  Sic inner's  explanation  of 
thlH  word,  because  I  ohiierve  that  Ale  alone  is  commonly 
put  for  on  Ale-house^  and  I  cannot  find  that  Hale  is  ever 
used,  except  where  it  follows  the  prepotkition  Atle.  In 
tiie  passage  quoted  from  P.  P.  32  b.  tho  Cotton  MS.  Vesp. 
I{.  xvi.  has  at  the  ale.    And  so  in  P.  P.  26  b.    With  idle 

tales  at  the  ale Ilobert   of   Biimne's   translation  of 

Manuel  dee  pecMt,    MS.  l^od/.. 2313.  ful.  1. 

In  garoys,  in  festj-s,  and  al  the  ale^ 
fol.  38.  Or  yf  thou  leddest  any  man  to  the  ale. 

1  suspect  therefore  that  Nale,  in  those  few  passages  in 
which  it  is  found,  should  be  considered  as  merely  n  cor- 
ruption, which  has  arisen  from  the  mispronunciatuin 
and  consequent  miswriting  of  atte  nale  for  atten  ale.  See 
the  n.  on  ver.  12.V12.  A  similar  corruption  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  name  of  that  celebrated  perbonngo 
In  our  law,  Mr.  John  anoke,  whose  original  appellation, 
I  believe,  was  John  alien  oke,  as  that  of  his  constant 
antagonist  was  John  alte  stile.  Sim.  atte  stile  is  a  name 
In  P.  P.  23  b.  and  there  are  many  others  of  the  s.ime 
form;  hh,  Atte  cl{f,  Atte  ley,  Attc-well,  Atte-wood,  Stc 
That  tho  letter  n  u  apt  to  puss  from  the  end  of  one  word 
to  the  b<*i(inning  of  another,  we  have  an  instance  in 
J^'ewtf  which  has  certainly  been  formed  by  corruption 
fioni  An  ewt,  or  e/l  ,•  and  perliaps  IfedJer^  n.  Sax.  may 
have  been  formed  in  the  same  way  from  An  adder.  The 


wntd  in  the  Tentooic  Is  Adder ,  as  we  write  It  now.  wllh. 

out  the  initial  n.    The  same  corruptions  have  happend 

in  other  languagea.    See  the  notes  of  Signor  Hedi  npw 

hia  Baeeo  in  Toeeana,  p.  13a  4.  S.  182. 3L 
N'am  for  Na  am  ;  Anq  not.  5730. 
Namb,  pa.  U  of  NiMB,  V.  Sax.    Took.  16765. 
NArra,  r.  Sax.    To  sleep.  ISMB.    See  Knap. 
NAMooTiKBa»  n.  pi.  Fa.  Ga.    Drugs  cauaing  slMp^  147L 

L.W.965& 
Nabwb,  a4^  Sax.    Close,  narrow.  3824.  14828.  Wham  they 

hem  nanee  arise.  9862.     Whaa  they  cloaely  trpiHtf 

their  conduct. 
Nab  for  Nb  wab  ;  Was  not  145a  1851. 
Naso,  pr.  n.  L.  W.  9i28. 8818.  P.  Ovidiua  Naao.  See  OriUB. 
Nat,  adv.  Sax.    Not.  58M9.  6551. 
Natal,  adU-  Lat.    Presiding  over  nativity.  T.  ill.  150. 
Natmblbsbb,  Nathbi^bb,  adv.  Sax.    Nut  the  U 

theleas.  847&.  96P& 
If  ATioir,  n.  Fa.  4701.    Nation.— Ffemily.  665a 
Naoobt,  Noubrti  n.  Sax.    Nothing.  758.  770. 
a<lr.    Not ;  not  at  alL  S07a  489a    It  may 


properly  perhaps  be  ounsidered  aa  •  noun  uaed  adverW* 

ally.    See  Nomiiro. 
Nay,  a<lr.  Sax.  8897.    It  seems  to  be  need  anmethnes  ■■  i 

noun.    /( is  HO  nay.  86B8.  9015w    It  oannot  be  denied. 

V.    To  denie.  P.  170,  coL  9,  L  sa 

Nb,  adv.  Sax.    Not.  9358.  1007a    Ke  had  he  ben  ko^ea. 

10980.    Had  he  not  been  helped. 

eot^  Sax.    Nor.  970, 1.  8847.  1179a 

Nbcb,  n.  Fa.    A  niece.— A  eonaln.  13030.  19WS.   />.  2SX 
NacxaaAaiB,  adj.  Fa     Necessary.  T.  iv.  1021.       ' 
Nbdb,  n.  Sax.    Need ;  necessity.  4523. 
V.  is  generally  used  as  an  ImpcraonaL    It  meMh 

thee  nought  teehe,  3999.     JSedeih  hem  no  dwaU.  41511 

Ifeded  no  more  to  hem  to  go  ne  ride,  9489. 
Nbobpul.  atlj.    Dbtreat,  indigent.  4532: 
Nboblv,  adv.  Necessarily.  655a 
Nbdbs.  Nbdb,  adv.  Necessarily.    It  is  usually  Joined  wllb 

must,  1171. 11475.17157. 
Nbdobb,  n.  Sax.  An  adder.  9090.    Nxoxaa,  pi.  L.  W.  88lt 
Nkiomb,  adj.  Sax.    Nigh.  3392. 

V.  To  approach  ;  to  como  near.  R.  17/5.  2006. 

Nkkkb,  n.  Sax.    Tlio  neck.  5860.    JSekkebtne.  6486. 

Nbmpnb,  r.  Sax.    To  name.  1(«!.12. 

Nkb,  adv.  Sax.    Near.  1U315.  12!Mia 

Nkrb,  comp.  d.  Nigher.     Kerer  the  nere.  161R9.  Nevet 

the  nigher.    I^ere  and  nere.    13450.  Nigher  and  nigher. 

Ferre  ne  nere.  1852    Later  nor  earlier.  , 

N'BRB  for  Nb  ukrk  ;  Were  not    17^22.    ITere  iL  MW. 

Were  it  not.  Ife're  Ihe/remlship.  l'*»K:ili. 
Nkrfb,  n.  Fr.  Nerve;  sinew.  T.  li.  W2. 
Nkhhk,  adj.  Sax.    Soft;  tender.  C.  L.  1U92.  Nbsch  ami 

hard.  l\  L.  242    .'WO. 
Nktb,  n.  Sax.    Neat-cattle.  509. 
Nethkr,  a///,  romp.  Sax.    Lower.  3850. 
Nkttlk  in.  Dock  out.  T.  iv.  461.    See  Hakbt. 
Nrvbv.  r.  Sax.    To  name.  H465.  1638a 
Nrvkw,  n.  Fr.    A  nephew.— A  grandM«n.  L.  W.  9648. 
Nrwk,  adj.  Sax.    New  ;  fresli.  459. 
adv.   Newly.    7879.    Ifewe  and  netre.  T.  ItL   116 

Again  and  again.     All   newe.   9700.    0/    neure.   8BI4. 

Newly  ;  lately.    All  newe.  13308.  Anew ;  afresh. 

V,  To  renew.  T.  ill.  306. 

Nkwkd,  part.  pa.  Renewed.  31.  iSO.  col.  1, 1.  a 
Nkwkfanubl,  at//  Deoirousof  new  things.  10938.  17148. 
NKwarANOKLNRMSR,  n.  Inconstancy.  109S4. 
Nkxtb,  superl.  d.    Nighest.     It  generally   signifiea  tlie 

nighet>t/o//(;irfn(7,  but  sometimes  the  nigheat  preceding. 

V.  ill.  665. 
N'hath  for  Nb  hath  ;  Iluth  not.  925. 
Nub,  <i<y.  Fb.    Foolish.  55<¥«.  6520.   /9SJ^ 
Nicrtkb.  n.  Folly.  4044.  17101.    Do  his  nicAee,  5994.   B$ 

the  French  use  Faire.folie. 
NirLKS,  n.  pi.  Trifles.  7342. 
NiOARO,  n.  A  stingy  fellow.  5915. 
NioARDiB,  R.  Stinpynchs.  13102. 
NfOHTBRTALX.  97.  Night-time.    See  the  note. 
NiGHT-sPBL,  n.  Sax.  A-night  charm.  See  the  n.  on  vcr  94I& 
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ITlu for  Vu  wiu.;  Wn\  not  87M.  07(BL 

Wm  tot  Vm  IS ;  It  not  978.  1679. 

"SCmn  forNn  wwn ;  Knew  not  ting.  1134a  3114.  ITnnir 
for  Mb  wnmr ;  Knew  not  pL  10948. 

KoMLConr.  jm.  t  S  ftrt*  Hng*  of  Noblb*  v.  Fr.  Ennobledtt 
1A508. 

VomLMMM,  n.  Fb.    Digni^,  splendonr.  8M4.  8S58. 
n.  8704.  1(081.  •»  Nobliwb. 
part  pa.    Notched.  R.  942. 

Kom,  n.  Fb.   Hart ;  trouble.  3772. 

V.  Fb.    To  hart ;  to  trouble.  R.  4418. 

Vonm,  9.  Fb.    To  make  a  noiae.  Bo.  iii.  m.  6. 

ITouw  for  Nb  wocab  ;  Would  not  Slfia  3188. 

KoMBBi^  B.  Fb.   Number.  718. 

Noaunr,  Nona,  jMirt  jm.  of  Nimb,  v.  Sax.  Taken.  T.  r. 
IMi  514.  L.  W.  1018. 

NoMrsBB,  n.  An  arbitrator.  T.  L.  f.  319.  See  the  paange 
qoDted  aho?e  in  t.  Lotbdaib.  The  sense  of  this  word  ie 
wtiMiahirtl  by  the  PrompU  Part,  •*  Nowupbr  or  owu- 
PSB.  ArM*r.  Sequetter,"  If  the  etymology  of  it  were  as 
otoBTt  we  ml^t  be  able  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
Biethode  of  writing  it  ia  the  beat  Custom  has  long 
daalBrod  liar  the  latter.  The  modem  word  ia  umpire  / 
and  In  P.  P.  85  b.  the  Editt  read  an  vmper  /  but  the 
CSoflon  MS.  Teaph  B.  zvL  baa  a  nyaiper.  I  cannot  find 
thBt  any  aoeh  word  ia  need,  in  the  aame  aenae,  in  any 
other  of  the  Qothio  or  Romance  languages.  It  has  been 
aBiipoaad  by  aome  to  be  a  corruption  of  tm  pere.  Fa. 
whldi  I  can  hardly  believe ;  and  perluipe  the  reader  will 
ba  aa  backward  to  admitof  a  deriYation  of  it  from  the  Fa. 
ManpaiTi  Aaodd,  or  U<rd parson ;  which  an  arbitrator 
fMierally  it,  Thia  however  ia  the  most  probable  ety- 
audogy  that  baa  occuned  to  me;  and  I  see  that  the 
oomjdler  of  the  Statntca  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(whoever  he  was)  had  the  same  idea,  fur  he  expresses  the 
word  umpirt,  in  hit  Latin,  by  Impar,  Tit  xv.  |.  14. 
IndeXtlMFAM,  aut  Arbitrator,  in  qudeunqut  eautd  eitetut. 

KoHt  M^L  Sax.    Not  one ;  none.  6S6,  882. 

—  adv.  Fb.  Not  13011.  Abtent  or  non,  8311.  Whtiktr 
pe  iMl  or  BOB.  11000. 

NoNB,  B.  Fb.  The  ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day ;  Nine 
o'clock  In  the  morning ;  the  hour  of  dinner.  9787.  T.  v. 
1114.99.30L 

NMIB8.  For  tkt  nonit.  See  the  n.  on  vcr.  381.  and  add. 
If  neceasary,  the  following  instances,  T.  L  S62.  iL  1381.  iv. 
488.  L.  W  SOB.  1088.  1114.  [There  seems  to  be  now  no 
doabt  that  t^e  original  form  was  the  Saxon  /ur  than 
antt.  Bee  Prioe'a  note  on  Warton'a  Hitt.  o/EngL  toet, 
it  408k  and  Sir  F.  Madden's  Olott.  to  8gr  Gawapnt,  &&] 

NoBMB,  n.FB.   A  nun.  1I& 

NoBBSB,  B.  Fa.  A  nuracu  5881.  Bo.  il.  pr.  4.  In  other 
paasagcab  Bo.  L  pr.  3.  lit  pr.  9.  it  is  printed  by  mistake,  I 
suppose,  for  Nobib,  n.    A  foster-child.    Alumnut, 

NoBTBUUB,  B.    Nurture ;  education.  3985. 

NoacTHiBLBa,  n.  pL  Sax.   Nostrils.  5aa  P.  150^  ooL  2,  L  38. 

Vat  for  Nb  wot;  Know  not  286.  3G64. 

NOTABiUTKB,  B.  Fb.  A  thing  worthy  of  observation.  15215. 

NoTB,  B.  Sax.    Need ;  busfaiess.  4006. 

—  B.  Fn.  A  musical  note.  To  cry  by  note.  T.  iv.  583. 
To  cry  aload,  in  a  high  Ume. 

NorBifL*aB,  B.    Nutmeg.  1.1893.  R.  1361. 

Noraa,  n.  pt.  Sax.    Nuts.  H.  1377. 

NoT-HBD ;  A  head  like  a  nut.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  1091 

NoTBBB,eei^  Sax.    Nor,  neither.  8796.  9951. 

N'loTBBB,  a4f.  Sax.  for  Na  OTHxa.  Neither  n*othtr.  L.  W. 
198.  Nor  one  nor  other.  He  n'it  in  neither  n'other  habite. 
Bo.  V.  m.  3.   NeuUro  ett  habitu,    Orig. 

NcTBiBO,  adv.  Sax.    Not ;  not  at  alL  17ML  8851. 

NoucBBi,  a.  pL  8888:  See  the  note.  It  is  probable.  I  think, 
'  /  that  Nomehe  Is  the  true  word,  and  that  Ouehe  has  been 
introduced  by  a  corruption,  the  reverse  of  that  which 
has  bean  taken  notice  of  in  Nalb.  See  Du  Csnpe.  in  v. 
Jfodiia,  and  Nutea/  and  Schilter,  Olott.  Teut.  in  v.  Ifuoteif 
from  whence  it  appears  that  Ifutchin,  Tbut.  signiflea 
Fibula  i  a  daap,  or  buckle  As  thcee  were  some  of  the 
most  uaefol  Inatraments  of  dress,  they  were  probably 
of  the  irst  that  were  ornamented  with  jewelt  t  by 
the  BBBM  by  dcgreca  may  have  been  ex- 


tended, 80  as  to  indude  sevoral  other  aerf«  qf  jewtU 
The  same  thing  may  hare  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
word  Bbocbb  (see  above) ;  which  indeed  aeema.  origin* 
ally,  to  have  been  a  French  expreesion  for  IfoudU, 

NovxuuBs,  n.  pi.  Fb.    Noveltlee.  F.  il.  178. 

Nooobt,  n.  ^  adv.  Sax.    See  Nauoht. 

NouTBB,  adv.  Sax.  Now.  464.  T.  i.  988.  See  the  n.  en 
Ter.  464. 

Now,  adv.  Sax.    Now  and  now.  10744.    Once  and  again.    / 
Now  adayet.  9040.  16884.    In  thcee  days. 

NowxL,  n.  Fa.    Christmas.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  11567. 

NovsAimcB,  n.  Fa.    Offence ;  trespass.  C.  D.  859. 

O. 

O  for  Ho.    2535.    See  How 

O,  adj.  for  On  ;  One.  740.  5555.  In  the  cnrioua  old  Ballad 
on  the  battle  of  Lewes  {AnU  Poet,  t.  it  pb  4.)  L  IOl 
Qferlyng  should  be  written,  I  believe,  o/erlyng,  I.  e.  one 
farthing. 

OBBvaABCB,  n.  Fb.    Obedience.  8378.  OBxraiNa  R.  3J80. 

OBBYaANT,  jNirt  pr.  Fa.  Obedient  7942.  OBBvaiMOi  L.  W. 
1864. 

OaaBquica,  n.  pL  Fa.    Funeral  ritea.  90S. 

OaacavANCB,  n.  Fa.    Respect  10630. 

Obsbhvb,  v.  Fa.    To  respect ;  to  pay  regard  ta    13880. 

OcaoKirr.  m.  Fr.    The  West  4717. 

OcTAViBN.  pr.  n,  Du.  368.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Augustna 
is  meant,  but  rather  the  fabuloua  emperour,  who  Is  a 
subject  of  a  Romance  entitled  **  Oetavian  imperator." 
BfS.  Ck>tton.  Calig.  A.  IL  See  Percy'ii  Catalogue,  n.  1& 
and  the  passaga  quoted  from  MS.  Reg.  17*  C.  viii.  in 
the  n.  on  ver.  13775.  The  same  Oetavian,  I  apprehend, 
was  celebrated  in  apiece  of  Arras  hangings^  which  made 
part  of  the  furniture  of  Henry  Y.  and  is  thus  described 
la  the  Inventory.  Rot.  Pari.  2.  Hen.  VI.  Item  i  autre 
peee  d  arrnt  D  or  q  eomenee  en  I  ettorie  "ho  Ootavion 
Roy  do  Rome." 

OcY,  Ocv.  C.  N.  124.    The  nightingale'a  notew 

Obbthrow  for  Ovbrtmbow,  part  pa.  Sax.  Overthrown 
CD.  1151. 

Oama,  pr.  n.    JEetea  L.  W.  1438. 

Or,  adv.  Sax.    Off.  552.  784.  2878. 

OrPBNDBO,  pari.  pa.  Fb.    Hurt  8306. 

OprxNsiuDN,  n.    Offence ;  damaffe.  8418. 

OrpaaxoaiB,  n.  Fa.    A  part  of  the  Mass.  718. 

OrrBiNO,  n.  Fb.    Offering  at  Mass.  458.  P.  156»  coL  i«  1. 83. 

Orx,  Orra,  adv.  Sax.  Often.  OriBBaiiH;  Oftentimes^ 
1879. 8109. 

OiNBMXNT,  n.  Fa.    Ointment.  633. 

OuPAiTNT,  n.  Fa.  Elephant  13739.  See  the  note,  and  A. 
de  la  Rote.  18()86L    Oliphant  tur  ta  haute  etehinr,  ftc 

Olivbrkm,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Olive-trees.  14048.  R.  1314. 

Ombr,  pr.  n.    Homer.  T.  i.  146.  F.  ill.  378. 

On.  prep.  Sax.  In.  On  live.  3U41.  In  life ;  Alive.  Of 
twelve.  7549L  In  twelve.  On  hunting,  1689.  On  hawking 
13667'  See  A.  prep.—Vpon.  On  to  tee.  3.>47.  To  look 
upon.  See  the  note;  and  add  L.  W.  8414.  Lycurgur 
daughter,  fairer  on  to  un€—6o  this  line  is  written  in 
M&  Bodl. 

adj.  bAx.    One.    After  on,  343.  1783.    Alike.    They 

were  at  on.  4195.  They  were  agreed.  See  R.  5817.  T.  ili. 
66&  Ever  in  on.  1773.  3878.  Continually.  /  mine  on. 
C.  D.  lOia  I  single ;  I  by  myMlf.  And  thut  I  went 
widewher  walking  mimb  obb.  P.  P.  40  b.  Non  taw  but 
na  ONB.  P.  L.  44.    All  him  onk.    Conf.  Am.  175. 

Onob,  91.  Sax.  Zeal ;  malice.  R.  148.  Ny  the  and  oxbb. 
P.  L.  249. 

Onso.  part.  pa.  Sax.  Made  one,  united.  7580.  P.  158^ 
col.  1.  L  62. 

Onbs,  pi.  of  On.  12C30.  JFe  three  ben  aUe  onet.  Wo  three 
are  all  one. 

— —  adv.  Sax.    Once.    At  onet.  767.    At  once;  at  the 

some  time.  3470. 
O^fHKO,  n.  8ax.    Unity.  T.L.  ii.  330. 
Omlv,  adv.  Sax.  At  only.  13385.  M.  115,  e6L  1,1. 10.  Solely 
Obv,  a4f.  Sax.    Any.  24ia 

OrsN-Baa,  n.  Sax.    The  fruit  of  the  Medlar^reCb  SECa 
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Opiivhbmcd.  a4f.   Baro-bMded.  CUB. 

OriK,  M.  Pik    Opium.  1474  * 

Opprrho,  v.  Fft.    To  imviah.  117SS.   OnrnttauD,  parL  pa. 

iie»7. 

OppRBflsnm,  M.   Rape.  6471.  L.  W.  IML 

Ob,  a<l«.  Sax.    Er,  beforcw  S7A>  1157. 

Oraioiub,  fk  Pr.    a  ohappl«.  1907.    A  do«t.  6?;^ 

Oroai.,  n.  Sax.  Judicial  trial.  T.  UL  1048.  See  Kilian.  In 
T.  Oor-deel,  and  Hickca.  DinerL  EpUL  p.  148l  It  is 
pOMible  however  that  Chaucer  maj  have  used  this  word 
In  its  more  confined  sense,  for  a  trial  bf  Jlrtt  or  wattr, 
without  considering  whether  such  trials  were  practised 
at  Troy. 

Ordk,  n.  Sax.    A  point  L.  W.  <M&. 

Ordkricd,  port.  pa.  Ordained,  in  holy  orders.  P.  164,  col. 
i.  1. 13. 

OnoBRfl  POUR,  210L    Tlie  four  orders  of  Mendicant  Friers. 

Ordlvanck,  h.  Fr.    Orderly  disposition.  8837.  1121A. 

Ordinat,  part,  pa,  Lat.    Orderly ;  regular.  9100. 

Ork,  n.  Sax.    Grace ;  favour.  3794.    See  the  note. 

ORXwrKLL,  pr.H.    A  sea-port  in  Easez.  279. 

Orprays,  n.  Fr.  Oold.embroidery.  R.  562.  868i  See  Du 
Cange,  in  v.  Auri/Hpia. 

Orisnt,  n.  Pa.    The  east.  143S0. 

Oriormrs,  pr.  n.  In  the  list  of  Chaucer's  works  in  L.  W. 
ver.  497.  he  says  of  himself,  that 

"  He  made  also,  gon  is  a  grete  while, 
OHffenet  upon  the  Maudeleine." 

meaning,  I  suppose,  a  translation,  into  prose  or  verse,  of 
the  Homily  de  Marid  MapdaUnd,  which  has  been  com- 
monly, though  falsely,  attributed  to  Origcn.  v.  Opp. 
Origenis.  T.  IL  p.  291.  Ed.  Paris.  1G04.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Poem,  entitled  •*  The  Lamentation  <of  Marie 
MagdaUiner  which  is  in  all  the  editions  of  Chaucer,  is 
really  that  work  of  his.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
•  translation,  or  even  imitation,  of  the  Homily ;  and 
the  composition,  in  every  respect,  is  infinitely  moaner 
than  the  worst  of  his  genuine  pieces. 

Orisont,  n.  Fr.    The  horizon.  9671* 

Orlook,  II.  Fr.    A  cluck,  or  dial.  14880. 

OKPrMBNT,  pr.  n.    A  miueral  m  called.  16291. 

Otiikr,  adj  Sax.  Alter.  Lat.  The  other  of  two.  1134. 
1137.  1277.    Others.  j7<:n,  cii.  27-16. 

adj.  Sax.    Alius.  Lat.  463.  1218. 

conj.  Sax.    Or,  either.  1714.  1814.  5556. 

OtM:MR,  n.  6325.  F.  iii.  260.    Sec  Nouchs. 

OvKR,  prep.  Sax.  Above.  2045.  Over  all.  In  every  case ; 
on  every  bide.  249.  6846.  8924. 

adj.  Sax.    Upper.  133. 

OvBRBST,  euperl.  d.    Uppermost.  29-2.  16101. 

OvBR  GRBT,  €uU.  Sax.    Too  great  1G116. 

OvKR-LAODB,  part.  pa.  Overbrrn.  13917.  Do  not  the  people 
oppreue,  nor  ovbrlkok.  Lydg.  Trag.  104. 

OvRR-LivB,  v.  Sax.    To  out-live.  6842. 

OvRR  MBHiLV,  odv.  Sax.    Too  merrily.  C.  L.  406. 

OvKR-MOCHR,  adj.  Sax.    Too  great  CL.  384. 

OvKK-NOMB,  part  pa.  of  Ovbr-ktms,  v.  Sax.  Overtaken. 
2802. 

Ovbr-sprmODR.  pa.  U  Sax.    Over-spread.  2873.  T.  li.  7tJ9. 

Ovbrtb,  adj.  Fr.    Open.  F.  ii.  210. 

OvKRTHRBW,  pa.  U  of  OvBRTHROW,  V.  neui.  Sax.  Fell 
down.  C.  D  663. 

Overthrowing,  part.  pr.  Sax.     Falling  headlong.     By 
overthrowing  way.  Bo.  i.  m.  6.    Pnecipiti  vid.   Orig. 
And  there/ore  clepelh  Catsiodore  poverte  the  moder  of 
ruine.  that  is  to  say,  the  moder  tif  overthrowing  or  falling 
doun.  M.  116,  col.  1, 1. 62. 

Over-thwart,  adv.  Sax.  Across.  IDOS.  Du.  863.— Over 
against  T.  iii.  086. 

OvER-TiMBLicHB,  odv.  S\x.    Too  early.  Bo.  i.  m.  1. 

OroHT,  n.  Sax.  OpillC  Any  thing,  r.158.  8471.  adv. 
.T017.  See  Auoht.  The  difference  has  arisen  merely 
from  the  different  usages  of  writing  A  or  0  for  One. 

»—  pa.  t.  of  Owe.  4331.  L.  W.  589.  1607- 

DvoHTfeN,  OUOHTX,  )}/.  M.  118.  col.  2.  I.  31.— From 
hence,  as  it  aoems,  has  been  formed  a  new  verb  Ought, 
which  Is  very  commonly  used  in  the  prttent  («ns«,  fur 


OiM.  in  both  numbers  SOSX  90401.  t.  IMBT.    M.  10 

COLLL38. 

Ought  ta  also  used  as  an  Impert.  In  th«  pr,  and  pa,  L 

Wei  ought  w  werke,  15489.  Well  bahoveth  it  ua  to  «tvk 

Uem  eughtt  have  gret  repentance,    M.  110,  ool.  9;  L  m 

It  behoved  them  to  have  g.  r. 
OviPR,  pr.  n,  4474  6534.  99Ba   M.  107,  ooi.  1.  L  &    Ov 

author  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  beat 

part  of  Ovid's  worksi  Most  of  the  hiatoriea  in  hia  Lepemde 

<ifgoad  women  are  taken  frum  the  Epieiaim  Heroidmm, 

or  the  Metamorphoses.    That  of  Lucrwee  abewa  that  he 

had  read  the  Fasti. 
OuNDiNO.  n.  Fr.    Waving;  Imitating  wrtcs.  P.  151,  eoL  2, 

1.29. 
OURBS,  pr.  pass.  Sax.    Ours.  1272a  13203L    Bee  the  Bswy, 

&c.  n.  29. 
Out,  interj.  Sax.    Away !  3023.  1094a 

eutv.  Sax.    Out  and  out  T.  it  7391    Tbroogfaont. 

OuTRBBB,  n. Lat.  Barb.    Outcry.  9U1 4.    Andbomialem- 

don  briggefttli  hie  oothbvb.  P.  L.  330l 
OinwAQB,  n.  Fr.    Violence.  2U14. 
OiTTRAiB,  V.  Fr.    To  fly  out ;  to  be  outraceons.  SS19i 
OuT-RBOB,  V.  Sax.    To  surpass  in  coonsoL  9451. 
OiTRBLv,  a<fr.  Fr.    Utterly.  1278% 
Otnr-RRNifR,  V.  Sax.    To  out-run.  9451. 
Oct  strauort,  peu  L  of  Oot-btrbtch,  r.  Sax.    StieCcbed 

out  R.  1515. 
OUT-TAKBJff.  parf.po.    Taken  out ;  excepted.    Oot-tabsb 

Crist  on  U^/L  4097.     Christ  in  heaven  beins  ezeeptod. 

OoTTAKB  Carlson,  thai  was  in  Arthurs  tpms.  P.I*.  S3L 
OwB, V. Sax.  Dcbea 3091.  Owbn,  pi.  7688.  M.  115. coL %\.l 
Owen.  Ownb,  part  pa.  8380.  9664.  1312^ 
On^BRB,  orfvw  Sax.  -Anywhere.  065i. 
OwwoMK,  a4f,  Fr.    Waving.  P.  lit  996L 
OxBRPmiBB,  pr.  n,    Oxford.  33S9. 
Ot8b,  pr.  r.    a  river  in  Pkau-die.  F.  lU.  838. 

P. 

Pace,  r.  Fr.    To  pass  away.  8968.  10808.— To  sorpRR^  570. 
Pagb,  n.  Fr.    A  boy -child.  3970.— A  boy-servant   12973^ 

L.W.  2035. 
Pair,  n.  Fr.    Liking  ;  natisfaction.  R.  5938. 

r.  Fr.  To  please;  to  sati&fie.  R..3599.— To  pay.  13191 

Paidb,  part.  pa.  Pleased.  6707-  C.  D.  426 — Payed.  13319, 8& 
Paillbt,  n.  Fr.    A  couch  (properly  of  straw).  T.  iii  230L 
Painobmainb.  13055     See  the  note. 
PArRR,  r.  Fr.    To  impair.  R.  61U3.    If  I  spdee  ought  to 

PAiRB  her  loos,  i.e.  to  impair  tlieir  credit  or  repntatioa. 

So  this  line  is  written  in  Editt  1542.  and  MS.  Hunter. 
Palamxdss.  pr.  n.  B.  K.  33t    Not  the  son  of  Nauplios, 

one  of  the  Grecian  commanders  at  the  war  of  Ttoy,  but 

a  knight  of  the  Round  table,  called  Paloiodbs  in  **  Mart 

d'  Arthur;'*  the  unsuccessful  rival  of  Tristan  for  the 

love  of  la  belle  Itoude.    See  Mort  d*  Arthur,  B.  it  which 

seems  to  be  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Roman  de  Tristan. 
pALAsms,  n.  pL  Fr.  R.  6062.  Ladies  Palasins  ;  Ladies  of 

the  court.    In  the  Orig.  Palatines,    See  Du  Cange^  in  v. 

Palatinl 
Palatib,  pr.  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  6ft. 
Pale.  n.    A  perpendicular  stripe,  in  Heraldry  F.  iii.  750. 

V.  Fr.    To  make  pale.  Bo.  ii.  m.  3. 

Faleis,  It.  Fr.    a  pahice.  2201.  10374. 

Palprbib,  tt.  pL  Fr.    Hordes  for  the  road.  2497«  where 

Stedet  are  horses  for  battl&   Ne  large  pal/rep,  espfor  the 

nofies.  L.W.  1114. 
Palixo,  n.  Fr.    Imitating  pales.  P.  165,  col-  2, 1.  29. 
rAi.T.ADioK,  n,  Gr.    The  image  of  Pallas  at  Troy.  T.  L  153. 
Pai.lrd.  part.  pa.  Fr.    Made  pale.  17004. 
Palmrrbs,  n.  pi.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  13. 
Pai.mrrie,  pr,  n.    Palmyra  in  Syria.  14253. 
Pamphilds,  pr.  n.  11422.    See  the  note. 
Pampred,  part.  pa.    Pampered ;  made  plump.  C.  I»  1"7- 

See/un.  Etymol.  who  derives  it  from  tbo  Fr.  Pampre, 

a  vine  branch,  full  (»f  leaves. 
Pa.v,  pr.  n.    The  heathen  deity.  Du.  512. 

n.  Sax.    The  skull ;  tbe  head.  1 167.  13938 

PaNYBR.  n.  Fr.    A  net  R.  1621.  L.  W.  131 
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Papslaus  n.  Fa.    A  hypocrite.  R.  7S33. 

pAFKUiKOiB,  n.  Fft.    Hypocrisie.  R.  67!J6^ 

PAPBR-vrBiTB,  a4^.    White  as  paper.  L.  W.  112X. 

Par,  |»r<p.  Fn.  Par  anumr.  1157.  With  love.  See  the 
note.  Par  eompagnie.  3U37.  For  company.  Par  ^ance. 
12540.  By  chance.  Par  euere.  R.  4796.  By  heart  Memo, 
ritfr.    So  this  line  should  he  written. 

PARABoLKSb  n.  pi.  Fb.  Parables ;  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
6261. 

Paraos,  n.  Fa.    Kindred.  5832. 

Paaaillk,  r.  Fr.    AppareL  6143.  JL,J^7 

Paramour,  Paramours,  n.  Fr.  Love;* gallantry.  3154. 
3754,  6.  13772.— A  lover,  of  either  aez.  6U36.  69i54.  See 
then,  on  ver.  1157. 

Pbravbnturb,  adv.  Fr.    Haply ;  by  chance.  647.^. 

rARAUNTSR,  oomiption  of  Peraventure.  Du.  656.  779L 

Parcs,  n  pi.  Lat.    The  Fates.    T.  v.  3. 

Parcrl-mrlb,  adv.  By  parcels,  or  parts.  P.  170,  col- 1 , 1. 61. 

Pardb,  Paroisdx.  7257.  9110.  T.  ii.  750.  A  common  Fr. 
oath,  which  most  of  the  personages  in  Chaucer  express 
very  frequently  in  English,  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
the  Greeks  used  their  nt  Amk  and  with  as  little  meaning 
too.    See  ver.  1812.  4024.  4033.  6168.  7432. 

Paroonkr,  tt.  Fr.  A  seller  of  pardons  or  indulgences 
See  hto  Charactrr,  ver.  671—716.  See  also  the  n.  on  ver. 
7ia  and  P.  P.  2. 

Parbmbntb,  n.  pU  Fr.  Ornamental  furniture^  or  olothesL 
See  the  n.  on  ver.  10583. 

Parbntxlb,  n.  Fr.    Kindred.  P.  167.  col.  i,  1. 53L 

Parpat.  Fr.  Par  fop.    By  my  faith.  3681. 

Parbru  R.  62S8.  as  Parbat. 

Parpit,  a<^  Fr.  Perfect  72.  5607. 

Parbitly,  €ut9.    Perfectly.  5093. 

Parbourmb,  v.  Fr.    To  perform.  784&  &9»6. 

Parishbns,  n.  pL  Fr.    Parishioners.  484. 

PARrroRTB.  n.  Fr.  Lat.  The  herb  ParUtaria,  or  FeUHorf 
Oflhewall.  10949. 

Parlbmbnt,  r.  Fr.  An  assembly  for  oonsoltatltn.  2S7>> 
T.  iv.  211 ^A  consultation.  R.  7358. 

PABTBir,  if\f,  Mf .  Fr.    To  Uke  part  9604.  L.  W.  465. 

Pa rtib,  n.  Fr.  A  part  3010. 4437.— A  party,  in  a  dUpuU-  7ti!*% 

Parvis,  n.  Fr.  A  portico  before  a  church.  I>u  Cange, 
in  V.  Paradisus,  1.  It  appears  from  R.  7158.  Orig.  12530. 
that  books  were  commonly  sold  Au  parvU  devant  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris.  At  London,  the  Parvi*  was  frequented 
by  Serjeants  at  Law.  See  ver.  312.  and  Fortescue  de  laud, 
leg.  Ang.  c.  u.  Post  meridiem  curiae  non  tenentur;  *(d 
placitante*  tunc  »e  divertunt  ad  Pervisum  et  alibi,  consu- 
lentei  cum  servientibus  ad  Legem  et  alii*  eonsiliariis 
suit.  There  Is  a  difference  of  opinion  where  the  Parvis 
at  London,  to  which  the  Lawyers  resorted,  was  idtuated. 
Stimner  supposes  it  to  have  been  in  Old  Palace-yard, 
before  Westminster-hall.  Gloss,  in  x  Script,  v.  Tri/orium. 
But  others,  with  more  probability,  think  it  was  what 
Dugdalc  calls  the  Pervpse  o/PawUs,  See  the  notes  upon 
Fi»rteseue.  loc  eit.  When  the  SeijeanU  had  dined  in 
any  of  the  Inns  of  Court  St  Pa^^B  lay  much  more  con- 
veniently for  an  afternoon  consultation  than  Westmin- 
stcr-halL 

Pas,  h.  Fr.  A  foot-paoe.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  827.  and  T.  iL 
6.7-    If  is  korte— On  which  he  rode  a  pas  ful  softely. 

Pass,  v.  Fr.  To  surpass ;  to  excell.  450.  L.  W.  1125.— To 
Judge ;  to  pass  sentence.  3091.  T.  iii.  1288.  L.  W.  162. 

Passaxt,  Pabbino,  part,  pr.    Excelling.  21Q9l  I6U82. 

Patrk.x,  in/,  m.  To  pray ;  properly,  to  repeat  the  Pater 
nosfer.  R.  7195.  6794. 

Pavaob,  n.  39^.    See  the  note. 

Paumbs,  n.  pi.  Fr.    The  palms  of  the  hands.  T.  ili.  1120. 

Pax.  To  kisse  the  Pax.  P.  155,  col.  1 , 1. 63.  For  an  account 
of  this  ceremony,  see  DuCungo,  in  v. 

Pavb.v,  o'IJ.  Fr.    Pntran.  2372. 

Payknrm,  n.  pL    Heathens.  49621 

Pavrai'ncb.  n.  C.  D.  I673L  <•  Pausing  or  stopping,  GloM. 
Ur:-  q  ? 

Pbcuwiai..  adj.    Pecuniary ;  paid  in  money.  6886. 

pKBf .  tt.  Fr.  Peace.  2319.  When  used  as  an  intevjeetton^ 
6420.  6432.  it  signifies  the  same  aa  Hold  thp  pees,  9670.  Be 
silert. 


PxritB,  n.FR.  Penalty.  Up  peine  of  deth.  saoii.  SeeVp.— 
Grief;  torment  1321.  83K5.— Labour.  11042. 

r.  Fr.   To  torture ;  to  put  to  pain.  1748.  <5%<  peined 

hire,  139.  4740.  She  took  great  pains. 

Pbisb,  v.  Fr.    To  poize ;  to  weigh.  T.  lit.  1413. 

PxLL,  n.  F.  iiL  22a  '<  A  bouse ;  a  cell.  Sp.  nad.Sk,  f.  • 
palace.  Gloss.  (V.**  q  ? 

Pbllkt.  n,  Fr.  Pelotte.    A  balL  F.  iiL  55? 

Pbnancb,  n.  Fr.  Repentance.  P.  148,  ooL  1,  L  ]5l— .Patct 
to  be  undergone  by  way  of  uitiiifactlon  for  sin.  8tt 
5411.— Pain  :  sorrou'.  475a  5824.  11050. 

Pbmamt,  n.  FiL    A  person  doing  pennnce.  13910. 

Pkncell,  m.  Fr.  Pennoncel.   A  smaH  streamer.  T.  ▼.  1043L 

PBWIBJ.B,  adj.  Fr.    Industrious ;  pains-taking.  7428.  8990. 

PsNiTBifcxR,  n,  Fr.  A  priest  who  enjoins  penance  ir 
extraordinary  cases.  P.  170,  ool.  1, 1. 68. 

PxiTMARK,  pr.  n.  A  place  in  Bretagne.  See  the  n.  on  ver. 
11113. 

Pbnnbr,  n.  9733.  A  pen- case.  In  the  Inventory  of  the 
goods  o!  Henry  V.  Rot.  Pari.  S  H.  &  n.  15.  m.  13  is  the 
folloMrlng  article :  **  Un  penner*  et  i  pnkhorn  d*  ar^  dor» 
rex,"  And  again,  m.  20.  **  i  pennere  et  i  eome  covert  du 
velvet  blotf." 

Pbnoit,  n  Fr.    A  streamer,  or  ensign.  960. 

Pbnb,  n.  pL  Sax.    Pennies.  12310.  Ii864. 

PBNSBI.I0  u.  R.  6280.  as  Prnckll. 

Pbnsipbhbd,  n.    Pensiveness.  B.  K  lOS. 

Pbpkr,  n.  Lat.  Pepper.  16230.  To  breve  peper,  R.  6028. 
seems  to  be  an  exprewion  for  the  preparation  of  a  hot, 
pungent  liquour,  which  should  bum  the  throats  of  the 
drinkera.  In  the  Orig.  it  la— Damef  les  briuuront  Uel 
poivre,  11514. 

Pbplb,  n.  Fr.    People.  2532, 6L 

Prpusv,  adj.    Vulgar.  T.  iv.  1677> 

Pbrchb,  n.  Fr.    A  pearch  for  birds.  14890. 

Pbrcbl.  adv.  B.  K.  225.  r.  Parcel.  Ed.  1542.  By  pareelB. 
or  parts. 

Pbrob.  F.  ii.  338.  aa  Parob. 

Pbrb,  v.    To  appear.  C.  L.  55. 

n.  Fr.    a  peer,  an  equal.  4024. 10900L 

Pbrboal.  adj.    EquaL  T.  v.  84a 

PBRBGRI2VB,  adj.  Fr.    Wandering.  10742.    See  the  notCk 

Pbrklbs,  attj.    Without  an  equaL  B.  K.  347* 

Pbrjrnbtb,  n.    A  young  pear.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3148. 

pRRWAso,  pr,  n.    Mount  Pamassusi  U033. 

Pbrrir,  n.  Fr.    Jewels ;  precious  stones.  2938. 5926. 

l*BRaAnNT.  part.  pr.  Fr.    Piercing.  R.  28991 

PBBSB,pr.  N.    PenJa.  14258. 

af{f,  Fr.    Skie-coloured  ;  of  a  blewish-grtj.  44L 

PxRBBLBB,  n.  Sax.  Lat.    Parscly.  4348. 

Person  B,  n.  Harb.  Lat  A  man ;  generally,  a  man  of 
dignity.  10339.— A  parson,  or  rector  of  a  church.  7590..^ 
See  his  CuARACTBR.  479— 53U.    Pbbbombr.  T.  L.  il.  SM. 

Pbrtblotb,  pr.  n,  of  a  hen.  14876^ 

PBRTimBB,  r.  Fr.    To  trouble.  906. 

Pbrturbino.  n.    Disturbance.  7836. 

Pbrvinkb.  r.  Sax.  I^t.    The  herb  periwinkle.  R.  903. 

Pbrv,  n.  Fa.    A  pear-tree.  10091. 

Pbbb.  n.  Fr.  R.  4703.  as  Pbbs. 

Pkbbit,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Peaa.  L.  W.  648. 

Pxsiblb,  adj.    Peaceable.  R.  7413. 

PBTBB  Alporsb.  M.  1 10,  col.  2,  L  60. 1 1 1,  coL  1, 1. 60i  Pi  brb 
ALroRSB.  M.  10e.col.  S,  L2  112,col.8,L42. 116.C01. 1,L63. 
See  the  note  on  M.  106,  eol.  2, 1.  S. 

Pbtrark,  pr,  n.  7907.  14331.  See  the  note  on  ver.  702! 
§nd  14253.  Our  author  has  Inserted  a  translatiim  of  the 
lOSd  Sonnet  of  Petrarch  into  his  TroUus  and  Creteide, 
B.  i.  ver.  391  iMt  It  Is  not  in  the  Filostrato.  Then 
•eems  to  be  no  sufBcient  reason  fbr  believing  that 
Chaucer  had  ever  seen  Petrarch.  See  the  I>iaooarse,  4ta. 
{.  XX.  n.  20. 

Pbvtrbl,  ft.  Fr.  The  breast-plate  of  a  horse.  1603±  P.  156k 
col.  1,  L  17. 

PHiaacB.  n.  Fr.  Medicine.  415.  2782.  DocUmr  of  Phisike, 
See  his  Cmaractbr.  413—446. 

pBisfouMUB,  pr.  n,  15277.  See  the  note.  There  was  a  larrnt 
work,  with  the  same  title.  In  proae,  which  is  frequeot^ 
quoted  by  Vincent  of  Beauvais. 
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ParaoN.  pr.  n.    The  wfpeat  Python.  ITBM.  77* 
PRITONBBSB,  n.  Barb.  Lat.  A  witoh.  70ftt>  F.  Ui- 171*  8m 

the  n.  on  rer.  7098. 
PiB,  n.  Fr.    a  maff^pifli  10g63.^A  pnting  go«f p,  or  tell- 
tale. T.  iiLfiSS.  F.iLigs. 
PiButiB,  n.  Fr.    Jewels;  precious  stooes.  14311. 
PlooBBiriB.    8oe  the  n.  on  ver.  3S68. 
PfOBT,  pa.  L  of  PiKB,  V.  Sax.    Pitched.  9B9U 
PiKB,  V.  Sax.    To  pitcli.    To  pick,  as  ft  hawk  does  bis 

feathers.  9885.   To  steal.  L.  W.  i4M.— To  peep.  T.  ill.  GO. 

R.  Sax.    a  flsh  so  called.  9293. 

PiKBRBL,  ft.  Sax.    a  yonng  pike.  9893. 

PiLCUB,  A.  84X.   A  ooftft,  or  cloak,  of  skins.  Prov.  4.  T^ga 

peUieea.  Junius  in  ▼. 
PiuiR.  n.  Fr.    a  pillar.  1990^  Dn.  739. 
PiiXB,  V.  Fr.  Pilter,    To  rob ;  to  plunder.  6044.  P.  164, 

col.  1,  L  9S. 
PiLLBO,  rather  Pixjbo.  part,  pa.  Fr.  Pdl.  Bald.  GS9L  3933L 
PiLU>uR«,  n.  pL  Fr.    Plunderers.  1009^  P.  164.  col.  1,  L  31. 
PiLWB,  n.  Sax.    A  pillow.  T.  r.  924. 
P11.WB  BBRB,  n.  Sax.    The  covering  of  a  pillow.  696. 
PiMBNr.  ft.  Barb.  Lat.  Spiced  wine.  R.  6087  .—Wine  mixed 

with  honey,  lla  iL  m.  A.    See  Cijirrb. 
PiifCMB,  V.  Fr.    To  aqueese.    Tfter  coudt  no  Wight  pincke 

at  his  writing.  328.    No  one  ooud  lay  bold  of  any  flaw 

in  his  writings. 
Pink,  91.  Sax.    Pain;  grief.  13^6369. 

r.  Sax.    To  torment.  R.  3511. 

PiNBo.  parr.  jNT.    Tortured.  15065. 

Pi PB.  p  Sax.    To  play  on  a  pipe.  3874.    Td  pipe  in  an  ivf 

If/e.  1840.  T.  L.  iii.  348.  is  put  for  any  useU*9  emplopment ; 

as  it  is  now  said  of  a  disappointed  man.  He  may  po 

wehistle.    See  Buckbs  horn. 
PiSTKix.  n.  Sax.  Lat.    An  epistle.  90301— A  short  lesson. 

G6U3. 
PiTANCB,  r.  Fr.    a  mess  of  victuals.   SS4.    It  properly 

means  an  extraordinary  allowance  of  victuals,  given  to 

Monastics,  in  addition  to  their  usual  commons.    Sec  Du 

Cange,  in  v.  Pictaktia. 
PfTH,  n.  Sax.    Marrow  ;  strength.  6057. 
PiTOi's,  adj,  Fr.    MercifuL   10334^— Compassionate.   8960. 

— Exciting  companion.  8962. 
PiTwusLV,  adv.    Pitifully.  5339.  8958. 
Plaor.  n.  Lat.    The  plague.  P.  I5il.  coL  3,  L  49. 
Plages,  n.  pi.  Lat.    The  divisions  of  the  globe.  Thepiagct 

o/Ihe  North.  41)63.    The  Northern  regions. 
PLAr!«,  n.  Fr.    A  plain.  4444.  11.510. 
adj.  Simple;  clear.  11032.    It  is  often  used  as  an 

adverb.  792.  53t)6.    See  Plat. 

r.  To  make  plain.  T.  v.  1229. 


Plains,  v.  Fr.    To  complain.  5069.  11629L 

Plainlichb,  adv.    Plainly.  T.  ii.  279. 

Plat,  Plattb.  ad(J.  Fr.  Flat;  plain.  1847.  12582.— The 
flat  of  a  sword.  10476.  T.  iv.  937.— It  is  often  used  as  an 
adverb.  12582.  AUplatt  i.  e.  Flatly.  Ful  plat  and  eke 
/til  plain.  14675. 

Platr,  n.  A  flat  piece  of  metaL  A  brett-platt.  2122. 
Armour  for  the  breast.  A  pair  qf  plate*.  2123.  Armour 
for  the  breast  and  back. 

Play,  n.  Sax.    Sport;  pleasure.  8906.  3047. 

r.  To   sport ;  to    take  pleasure.    12892.    12902.    To 

act  upon  a  stage.  3384.  To  play  upon  musical  instru- 
ments. 3306.  3333.  To  play  a  pilgrimage.  13163, 4.  To 
witlidraw  upon  pretence  of  going  on  a  pilgrimage. 

Plr,  II.  Fr.    An  argument,  or  pleading.  A  F.  485. 

Plkiv.  adj.  Fr.    Full  ;  perfect.  339.  8802. 

Plenbrb,  adj.  Fr.    Compleat  L.  W.  1605. 

Plb>ancb,  n.  Fr.    Pleasure.  93116.  9524. 

PLKsl^;oK8,  n.  pL  '^'leasures.  5131. 

Plkte.  r.  Fr.    To  plead.  T.  ii.  1468. 

Plkt:xo,  n.  Pleading.  P.  149.  col.  2, 1.  48. 

PuK,  V.  Fr.    To  bend,  or  mould.  9045.  9304. 

Pliuht,  n.  Condition.  P.  164,  c«il.  1,  L7* 

pa.  t  and  part,  of  Plix:k,  v.  Sax.  Pulled  ;  plucked. 

44.r>.  6.372.  14055.  R.  1^45. 

PuuHTE,  V.  Sax.    To  engage ;  to  promise.  6591.  13128. 
pa.  U  6633.  Pughtb.n,  pi,  11640. 

Flitb.  v.  To  plait,  or  fold.    T.  iL  69?.  1204.  See  Pub. 


Pun,  u.  Ocndiiioii ;  form.  IMSOi  See  Punn. 

PLmcoT,  atU.  Fb.    Wet ;  rainy.  Ba  ttL  nu  f . 

PbiLBia,  a4j.  Fr.    Of  Apulia,  antiently  cal!cd  PtutA.    S^ 

the  n.  on  vcr.  1O90O.    WiOamm^t  darter  Camvermmt  im 

PoTLB  la  wfve  he  nowu.  R.  0. 4131 
Point,  r.  Fr.    The  principal  busineas.  sg67«— A  atop^  or 

fuU  point.  16948.— /m  good  point.  iOd  In  good  caae.  or 

conditkin.    At  point  devite.  30B9i  10874.  R.  ISIS.    With 

the  greatest  exactnesa.    At  point  to  brest.  T.  Ir.  Ifian 

In  point  for  to  hrast.    R.  3186.  Ready  to  burst. 
Poi.Trai.,  n.  Fr.    A  style,  or  pencil,  for  writing.  7SM. 

Bo.  L  pr.  I.       * 
Pointbn,  {t^  m.  V.  Fr.    To  pride  Mritb  any  thing  pointed. 

R.  1U5& 
PoKB,  n.  Fb.  a  pocket.  3778.— A  bag.  4976.  Bee  Pot«aBB. 

St.  Fb.    To  thrust,  4167. 

PouvB.  R.  A  pullie.  10498. 

PoLLAx,  ff.  Sax.  A  halberd.  2546.  BipenniM.  PrompL  Ptsrr. 

PoMBL,  R.  Fr.    Any  ball,  or  round  thing.    The  top  of  tbo 

head.  2691. 
POMBLBB,  a4j.  Fb.    Spotted  with  round  spots  liko  applet 

dappled.    PomeUt  grit.  16087.    Of  a  dapple-grqr  eolDor. 
PoPKuyr,  R.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  S254. 
Popkt,  n.  TwL.  A  puppet.  13631. 
Pon!«GAY,   R.    A  parrot.    10196L     1S299I.    PsrprpoMf,   Fk 

Papegaep.  Bblo.  Papagallo.  Itau 
Pbf-PBO.  atfj.  Fa.  Nk*ely  dressed.  R.  1019L 
POFPBB,  R.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  3929. 
PbRB,  r.    To  look  earnestly.  5677«  7320. 

ad{j.  7518.  for  Pourb. 

PONBN.pr.  I.  pi.    16138. 

PoRJSMB,  R.  Or.  Bo.  iiL  pr.  10.  is  used  in  the  sense  of— A 

corollary ;  a  theorem  deduced  from  another. 
PoRPHURiB,  pr.  M.  of  a  qiecies  of  marUe ;  Porphyries  X6!243. 
Port,  n.  Fr.    Carriage  ;  behaviour.  69.  138. 
Portbcouhb,  r.  Fb.    A  falling  gate^  a  portcollis^  It.  416B. 
Portos,  n.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  1X61. 
PosiB,  n.    A  rheum,  or  defluxiim,  obstructing  the  voice. 

41541.  17011.  CatarruM.  Corito.  Prompt  Panr. 
V.  Fr.    To  suppose.  1164.  T.  iii.  .'>72.  I  posx,  /  had 

tinned  to.  P  P.  95.  b. 
P0S.S8,  r.  Fr.    To  pui>h.  L.  W.  2409. 
PossBis  part,  pa.  11.  4479. 
PosscaaiONBRS,  r.  pi.  Lat.    An  invidious  name  for  Mich 

religious  communities  as  were  endowed  with  land;}.  l;cw 

731^    The  Mendicant  orders  professed  to  live  entirely 

upon  alms. 
Post,  n.  Sax.    A  prop,  or  support  214.  T.  L  1001. 
Po!»tr,  r.  Fr.     Power.  R.  6484.  6533. 
Potkcary.  n.  Fr.  An  apothecary.  12786. 
Potrnt.  r.  Fr.    A  crutch.  R.  368.  7417-   A  wnlking  stick. 

7358. 
Pdtk.ntial,  a4f.  Fr.    Strong ;  powerful.  F.  iiL  5. 
PoTKbTAT,  R  Fr.    a  principal  magi&tratc  75ii9L 
PoL'CHB,  fi.  Fr.    Pocket ;  pouch.  3029. 
PouDRB,  n.  Fr.    Powder.  16228.  F.  iL  28. 

POUORKS,  pi.  I6275. 

PouoKB  MARCH  ANT.  383.  See  the  note. 

Povkrtb,  n.  Fr.  Poverty.  67591  €7(T[.  R  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced PovH-te  i  the  final  e  being  considered  as  an  « 
feminine. 

PouLCR,  n.  Fa.    The  pulse.  T.  iiL  1120. 

PovLK.  pr.  n.  St  Paul.  7229.  PouUt  windifvrc*.  S3IE 
See  the  note. 

PouNM>NBO.  parf.  pa.  Fr.  Punched  with  a  bodkin.  P 
155.  col.  2. 1.  44. 

PouPB.  r.  To  make  a  noise  with  a  horn.  15406.  ITOSG. 

rouRCMACB,  n.  Fr.  To  buy.  610.— To  provide.  5293L  T.  U 
1125. 

PtxiRCHAS,  n.  Fr.    Acquisition;  purchase.  258.  7C3X 

Poi'RB,  r.  K.  1640.  T.  iL  17(«.  as  Pdhb. 

a>tj.  Fb.    Poor.  6769.  6775. 

PoiRTRAiK,  r.  Fr.    To  draw  a  picture.  96. 

PoL'RTRArovR,  n.  A  drawer  of  pictures.  1901. 

Poi'KTRAiTiTRB,  R.  A  picturc.  Or  drawing.  1917.  19«ta 

pRAcrtCKK,  n.  Fr.    Practice  5769. 

Prkambuc,  n.  Fr.    Preface.  6413. 

Prbamuulatioi.'N,  n.  Preamble.  641<^ 
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pRSL'iotn,  atifj-  Fr.    Over-nice.  5730^  909S> 

pRBOBSTiivB,  It.  Fr.    Predestination.  T*  !▼. 

Prboication,  tu  Fr.    Preaching ;  a  lennoo.  IfiTS. 

Prbss,  n.  Fr.    A  pre8ti»  or  crowd.  5086.  6104. 

pRKra,  Pricvb,  n.  Fr.  Proof;  trial.  8063.  At  previ,  T.  ill. 
1004.  Upon  trial.  With  evil  prtft.  Aft29.  Evil  may  it 
prove !    See  Wrrir. 

Prskbct.  ft.  Fr.  Lat.  A  govemour,  or  principal  magla- 
tr&te.  15830. 

Prkhx,  r.  Fr.    Commendation.  8903. 

V.  Fr.  To  commend.  8896.  MM.— To  valne.  972^ 

pRRNTis,  n.  Fr.    An  apprentice.  43RS.  6883. 

PRKNTtsnoDK,  fi.    Apprenticeship.  4386. 

PRBPARAT,  Tpari,  pa,  Lat.    Prepared.  16278. 

Prbs,  ode.  Fr.  Near.  8o  I  suspect  this  word  is  to  be  un- 
derstood in  ver.  14143.  Qfprit.  i.e.  at  hand ;  cloeob  De 
prig.  Fa.  Or  perhaps  Qfpris  may  be  put  for  In  a  prut* 
SeePRKKs. 

Prjbss,  v.  Fr.    To  press,  or  crowd.  2582.  R.  4198L 

pRsssNT,  V.  Fr.  To  offer ;  to  mako  a  present  of.  12190. 
And  %eUh  tfie'ufine  the  gan  him  to  pUsskmt.  L.  W.  1093. 
And  emote  hie  hed  r/,  hie  fader  to  PRRsnrr.  P.  L.  I& 

Frbskntarix,  o^/w  Lat.    Presoit  Ba  v.  pr.  6. 

Frsbt,  adi,  Fr.    Ready.  T.  il.  785.  ilL  919. 

pRSTBNo,  r.  Fr.    To  lay  claim  Xo.  T.  iv.  922. 

Prstsrit,  a<^.  Fr.    Passed.  R.  5011. 

PRBTB,  V.  Fr.  To  try.  8575.  9US&— To  demonstrate  by 
triaL  10112. 

-    '    ■  V.  neuL    To  turn  out  upon  triaL  887& 

PRRX.  ti.  Sax.  a  point  Bo.  it  pr.  ^.  F.  iL  389.— A  pointed 
weapon.  2606. 

'  PRIKR,  V.  Sax.    To  wound.  8914. — To  spur  a  horse ; 

to  ride  hard.  16039.  R.  2314. 

PRICKASOUR,  n.    A  hard  rider.  189. 

PRiCKiiro,  n.    Hard  riding.  191. 

pRioBLBs,  adj.  Sax.    Without  prides  880GL 

Prib.  tiu    To  look  curiously.  S45a  7380. 

pRiKKR,  n.  5449.    See  Prick. 

Prtmx,  ad(j.  Fr.  Lat.  First.  At  prime  tempt,  R.  3373. 
At  the  first  time.  At  prime  face,  T.  iii.  921.  At  first 
appearance. 

• n.    The  first  quarter  of  the  artificial  day.  T.  ii. 

1095.  Ua{f  veay  prime,  3904.  Prime  half  Kpent.  See 
the  n.  on  ver.  9904.  Prime  large,  ](j674.  Prime  far  ad- 
vanced. In  ver.  10387.  it  seems  to  be  used  metapliori- 
cally  for  the  teaton  </  action  or  butiHett. 

Primbrolb,  n.  Fr.    K.  primrose.  3268.  Con/.  Am,  148.  b. 

PRfMXTBMPS.  M.  Fr.    Spring.  R.  4747- 

Pris,  n.  Fr.  Price.  817.— Praise.  67.  'OH,  T.  IL  181.  376.  Or 
it  be  prys»  or  it  be  blame.  Con/,  Am,  165. 

pRivB.  adj,  Fr.  Private.  Privi  and  apert,  6606.  Private 
and  publick.  Privi  man,  8395.  A  man  entrusted  with 
private  businesa. 

pRiTBLy,  adv.    Privately.  1445. 

Privxtbb,  h.    Private  businesa.  3454.  3G03. 

Procbssb,  n.  Lat.    Progress.  2969. 

PRorxssioiiy,  n.  Fr.  The  monastic  profession.  1308ft  R. 
4810. 

Prohbjib,  r.  Fr.  Gr.    A  preface.  7919. 

Proihtb,  v.  Fr.  Proviguer.  It  seems  to  have  signified, 
originally,  to  take  euttingt/rom  vinet^  in  order  to  plant 
them  out  From  hence  it  has  been  used  for  the  cutting 
•way  of  the  superfluous  shoots  of  all  trees ;  which  we 
BOW  call  pruning  /  and  for  that  operation,  which  birds, 
and  particularly  hawks,  perform  upon  theniselTes,  of 
picking  out  their  superfluous  or  damaged  feathers.  In 
allusion  to  this  laet  sense,  Damian  is  said  to  proine  and 
pike  himself.  9885.    Gower,  speaking  of  an  eagle,  says. 

For  there  hepruneth  him  and  piketh. 
As  doth  an  hanke,  whan  him  wel  likeih. 

Conf.  Am,  130. 

PROLLB,  V.    To  go  about  In  search  of  a  thing.  I688O1 
PROVA  BLB,  a<Hf,  Fr.  Capable  of  being  demonstrated.  R.  5414. 
Provbmob,  n,  Fr.    Prtrbenda,  Lat.    A  preboid ;  a  daily 
or  annual  allowance,  or  stipend.  R.  6931.  See  Du  Cange, 

in  V.  pRJBRBirDA. 

Protbndrb,  n.    A  prebendary.  T.  L.  ii.  326. 
pROTBam^  r.  Fr.  Lat.  A  prudential  maxim.  8233.  IM41. 


PROTBRBB,  r.  To  spcak  proverbially.    T.  ilL  294. 
Provostrv,  n.  Fa.  The  ofiice  of  PruTost,  or  Prefect  Pr<e- 

/eelura.  Bo.  iiL  pr.  4. 
pRowr,  11.  Fr.    Profit;  advantage.  12234.  13338. 
PRowxaaB,  n.  Fr.    Integrity.  Bo  Iv.  pr.  & 
Prucb,  pr.  n,    Prussia.  53. 

adj,    Prussian.  21S4. 

PRUNXD,  pa.  t.  C.  D.  1874.  as  Proinbo. 

Ptbolomkb,  pr,  tu  5764.  5906.    See  the  note  on  ver.  5764i 

and  17278.  and  Hom,  de  la  R.  7389.  19449. 
PUBLLA  and  RuBBUS.  2047.    **  The  names  of  two  figures  In 

Goomancie,  representing  two  constellations  in  heaven : 

Puella  signifieth  Mars  retrograde,  and  Rubeut   Mart 

direct**  8p, 
Puix;HRmn>B,  n.  Lat.    Beauty.  C  L.  613. 
PUI.LAIX.B,  n.  Fr.    Poultry.  R.  7094. 
PuLLBO  BBN.  177.    See  tlie  noto.    I  have  been  told  sinc^ 

that  a  hen  whose  feathers  are  pulled,  or  plucked  off,  will 

not  lay  any  eggs.    If  that  be  true,  there  is  more  force  in 

the  epithet  than  I  apprehended. 
PumcB, «.  Fr.    To  punish.  R.  7187*  T.  v.  17<j6. 
PuRX,  adj.  Fr.    Mere;  very.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  1281.  and 

add  these  instances.    Pure/ere.  Du.  1251.    Pure  kind, 

F.  ii.  316. 
Puaan,  part,  pa.    Purified.  5725b  11864. 
PuRnuBO,  part,  pa.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  193. 
PuRFOs,  n.  Fr.    Purpose ;  design.  6293.— Proposition  In 

disooursA.  T.  IL  897. 
PuRPRiSB,  n.  Fr.    An  indosure.  R.  3987- 
PuMvBYAitcB,  n.  Fr.     Forebight ;  Providence.  1254.  30131 

— l*rovision.  3566. 
PuRVBVB,  V.    To  foresee.  T.  I  v.  1066.— To  provide.  6173. 
Putbrix,  It.  Fr.    Whoredom.  P.  167.  col.  1, 1.  38. 
PuTouRS,  ft.  pL    Whoremongers.  P.  167»  coL  1, 1.  37* 
PvTH AOORAS,  pr.  fi.  Du.  1167*    See.tho  passago  quoted  In 

V.  Aurora. 


Quad,  Quaob,  adj,  Tbut.    Bad.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  4345. 

and  ver.  13368.  None  quad/  Nothingevil.  ConA  Am.  103, 
QuAiLx-pipn,  n.    A  pipe  used  to  call  quails.  R.  7213. 
QvAiRX,  n.  Fr.    A  quire  of  paper ;  a  book.  B.  K.  675. 
QuAKKB,  n.  4I5a  seems  tu  be  put  for  an  inartloulate  noiao« 

occasioned  by  any  obstruction  in  tlio  throat. 
QUAI.MB,  It.  Sax.    Sickness.  2016.— The  noise  made  by  a 

raven.  T.  v.  982. 
Quappx,  r.    To  tremble ;  to  quake.  T.  iii.  57.  L.  W.  865. 
QuARBJUB,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Square  arrowa  R.  1823. 
QuBiXT,  r.    See  Junii  Etgmolog.  in  v. 
Qi'BiNTB,  adJ,  Fr.    Strange.  2335.  10553.    /  made  o/  that 

l^/ull  queinU  R.3(r7a     Sec  ver.  11530.     He  made  it 

ifranpe.— Cunning ;    artful.    3605.   4049.— Trim  ;    neat 

R.2251. 
pa,  t.  %  part  of  Qubjich,  v.  Sax.     Quenched. 

2336.2338,9. 
QuxiNTiSB,  H.  Trimness ;  ncatnens.  R.  225a— Excessive  trim- 

ness.  P.  168,  coL  S.  1. 16.— Cunning.  P.  16.1,  col.  I,  1.  42. 
Quxu^B,  V.  Sax.    To  kill ;  to  destroy.  15396.  1G173. 
QuBMB.  r.  Sax.    To  please.  R.  7222.   T.  v.  695.     Wel  mm 

QCBMBTH.  Cotif.  Am,  68. 
Ql'bnb,  n.  Sax.    A  queen.  4581.— A  harlot  R.  7083. 
QuBRMB,  n.  Sax.    A  hand-mill.  H()80.  F.  iii.  706. 
QuxRROuR,  It.  Fr.  One  that  works  in  a  stone-quarry.  R.  4148L 
Qdkstb,  It.  Fr.    a  prayer  or  demnnd.  F.  ill  648. 
Qurst  uonobrs,  n.  pi.    Packers  tif  inquests,  or  juries.  P. 

164,  col.  2, 1.  67. 
QiTBTHK,  r.  Sax.    To  say ;  to  declare.    /  quelhe  htm  quite, 

R  6999L  is  a  translation  of  an  old  technical  term  In  the 

law  :  Clamo  illi  qitietum.    The  original  Fa.  has  only  Je 

quitte, 
Qu»,  adj.  Sax.    Alive.  1017.  R.  5050. 
QumxBsr.  tuperl.  d.     Speediest      The  quikkett  ttreU» 

1 1806.    The  most  expeditious  way. 
QuiKBW,  V.  Sax.    To  make  alive.  I5M9. 
QuiKRD,  part,  jta.    Made  alive.  11302. 
,  pa.  t.  of  the  same  v.  used  in  a  nevtral  bcnsc.  2337. 

Became  aliveu 
QvunBLB,  N.  S33S.  is  the  instrument,  I  aoppoae,  wbkh  It 
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called  In  Baiul  Lat.     QitiHUma  And  QufnlaHo. 

Da  Caofe,  and  Carpcntier,  in  r.  QuintemiMort  s  and 

Mebus,  Vita  d*  Ambr,  Camaid.  p.  323.     Ijrrd  liateli, 

quintaria.  H6eM,  aweiid,  tfbiisquc 
QurSHiit.  n.  Fa.    A  cushion.  T.  iii.  90& 
Qoianww,  ».  R  886.    A  beggar.  OL  Ur,   I  rather  believa 

it  aignifiea  a  SealUon ;  un  garftm  de  cuisint, 
Qvm;  a4^  Fa.    Free;  <|aiet.  U01& 
w.  Fb.  Tb  requite ;  to  pajr  for.  772.  SlSl^To  aoqnlt. 

B.306BI 
Qtnrra,  part  pa.    Requited.  R.  3146. 
Qcrnn.v,  atfv.    Fredy ;  at  liberty.  1794. 
Quod,  iMk  I.  of  QmrrHB.  Said.  790^830. 
QooKB,  pa.  t  of  QiUK%  V.  Sax.    Trembled ;  tbook.  1578. 

l4Sia 

R. 

Ra,  n.  Sax.    A  roe  deer.  4€e4. 

RACtitB,  M.  Fa.    A  root.  R.  48RI. 

Rao,  Radob,  pa.  I.  of  Raoo,  v.  8kx.    Adriaed.  A.  F.  flTSo— 

Explained.  Do.  881. 
RADXToaa,  L.  W.  8341.    Tapeatry.  ••  Itoi  in  Fa.  eignifles 

any  atttfr, at  Rms dt  CkaUnu,  Rmsdt  Oftmet,  Rmsde  V^re, 

or  Faair,  niay  be  a  stuff  made  at  socb  a  place.**  Oloae. 

Ur.    There  is  a  town  in  Langncdoe,  called  La  Vamr  / 

but  I  know  not  that  It  was  ever  famooa  fSor  tapestry. 
RArua.fi.pl.  Fa.    Pl«ys  with  dioe.  P.  184,  eoL  i,  L  ffl. 
Rarra,  pa.  I.  of  Rsrs,  v.  Sax.    Took  awaj.  I4104»  7* 
Raob,  9,  Fa.    To  toy  wantonly.  8S0l  3873^ 
RAoaan.  n.    Wantonnem.  8007.  971* 
RAOdtTMcaa.  R.  111?,  should  probably  be  Jaoqiich,  as  in 

the  Orlg.  Fa.    The  preoioas  sto«es,  called  Jacinths,  or 

Hyacinths. 
RADras,  pr.  n.    The  city  of  Rcnnes  in  Bretagne  Do.  85S. 
RAKB.«nuj^  n.  Sax.  ^  The  handle  of  a  rake.  8S31. 
Rakkl.  a4#;.    Hasty,  rash.  17887   T.  L  1088. 
RAKBurasBK,  N.    Raahnesa.  17838. 
Rakbt.    To  plap  raket ;  nettle  in,  dock  out  t  seems  to  be 

used  as  a  proverbial  expression,  signifying,  to  bf  incon- 
stant. T.  iv.  461.  T.  L.  L  S19L  b.   What  the  original  of  the 

phrase  may  hare  been  is  not  so  clear. 
Ramagr.  a4f.  Fa.    Wild.  R.  5384. 
Ramhibh,  a4f.  Sax.    Rank,  like  a  ram.  163&5. 
Rampb,  r.  Fa.     To  climb.    She  rampetk  in  mp/ace.  13910L 

She  rises  against  me :  flies  in  my  fsce. 
Ran.  pa,  t.  of  Rkhnb,  4)03.  6558.    RAWivsif .  pi.  8937. 
Rapb.  adv.    Quickly ;  speedUy.  R.  6516. 

fi.    Haatew    Ch.  teordes  to  hi*  Scrivener.  7. 

r.  Sax.   To  take  captiTe.   To  rape  and  renne.  18890. 

To  seise  and  plunder.    See  RKiv.<rB. 
Rasis,  pr.  n.  434.    An  Arabian  Physician  of  the  xth  Cen* 

tnry.  See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Or.  t.  xiir.  p.  46.  in  r.  ALBiraBCAa. 
Raskailb,  n.    A  pack  of  rascals.  T.  v.  18S2. 
Ratso,  part.  pa.    Chidden.  3463. 

Rathb.  adv.  Sax.  Soon  ;  early.  1 30S9L— Speedily.  T.  ii.  1088. 
Rathbb,  comp.  d.    Sooner.  1017& 
Rathbst.  tnperL  d.    Sooneet  B.  K.  488. 
Ratsbb,  a4f.  Sax.  cosip.  d.    Former.  T.  iii.  1348. 
Ratouns,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Ratsi  18788. 
Rauwht,  pa.  t.  of  R«can.  r.  Sax.    Reached.  136.  8917.    On 

his  wap  he  raughU  T.  ii.  447.  He  sprang  forth  on  hid  way. 

pa.  (.  of  Reooan,  r.  Sax.  Cared  ;  rekked.  3770. 1&346. 

Ratenbrs  (liavtneurtf),  n.  pi.    Plunderers.  Bo.  i.  pr.  3L 
RATnrR,  n.  Fa.  Rapine.  Foules  q/ravine.  A.F.  323.  Birds 

of  prey. 
RATraABi.B,  a<^  Fa.    Rarenons.  R.  7066. 
Ratibhino.  part.  pr.  Fa.  Rapid.   With  a  rarishing  stseigh. 

Bo.  i  m.  5.    Rapido  turbine.  Orig.    Sec  Svtboh. 
RAtnrsoH,  n.  Fa.    Ransom.  1178. 
Ratbo.  part  pa.  Fa.    Streaked,  or  striped.    Du.  2S2. 
Rbal.  atlj.  Pa.    Royal.  1499.  15190. 
Rrallrb.  eomp.  d.    Mora  royal.  4882. 
RsALLicH.  adv.    Royally.  380. 
Rbaltsk,  n.  Royalty.  4^8. 
Rkbkkkr,  pr.  n.    Rebeocah.  9578. 
N.  Fa.    A  musical  instrument    See  the  n.  on 

▼er.  fiQS9. 
Rbi  II ASKO,  pa.  I.  Fb.    a  term  in  hunting.  IHt.  «79^ 


RaocB,  fk  Sax.    To  cars^  047.  451^ 
Rbocbblbb,  a4f.    Cardcsa.  8364. 
RaecBBLBBBBsaB,  m,    Car«le«ness.  P.  188,  eoL  t.  L  at. 
Rbclaimb,  9,  Fb.    a  term  in  Falconry,  for  briafii^  tbt 

hawk  to  the  fist,  by  a  certain  oalL  17081. 
RBctAmiNB,  n.  Callinf ;  in  the  sense  of  RBCLAni&  I^  W. 

13891 
RBooMfoar.  r.  Fa.    To  comfort.  88M.  M.  117*  ooL  9;  L  St. 
Rtooao,  fi.  Fa.    Witness ;  testimony.  Dn.  934. 
Rboobdb;  9.  Fa.    To  remember.  Bo.  iii.  ra.  U^— la  vesw 

1747.  it  seems  to  be  need  in  a  technical  legal  sense.  fc« 

what  is  called  Is  ^Nlcrtrpea  reeenl  in  Judicial  proceediagik 
Rbcbbaboob.  n.Fb.  signifles  fear;  oowardioe; 

of  principle.  R.  8107.  4038. 
Rbcbbamt.  at^    One  who  yields  himeslf  to  his 

fai  single  oombaL  P.  188;  coL  8;  L  4.  R.  4088l    For  the 

full  import  of  these  two  words,  see  Du  Caaf«w  in  t. 

RBcasDBirnA. 
Rbcvbb,  n.  Fb.    Reoovcry.  B.  K.  682. 
RacvBBi*,  part  pa.  Fb.    Reoovered.    R.  483a  B.  K  898: 
Rboob,  Rbd, pa,  Lai Rbob,  v.  Sax.  8296.  630&  T.  ▼.  797. 
Rbodovb.  n.  Fb.    Strength ;  Tiolence.  Fert  UL 
Rana,  n.  Sax.    Advloe;  ooonseL  14487- 

T.  IL  1387. 
9.  Sax.  ToadTiseu  3073.  1847C^To 

—To  explain.  Dn.  8791 

a<^  Sax.    Red.  1971.  148St 


Rxnoors,  9.  Fb.    To  fear.  R.  9083L 

RBOoorrMO,  n.    Rererenee.  90fti. 

RBiiatssB,  SI.  Fa.  To  recover.  T.  it  989b— To  bbbIcbi 
for.  11748. 

I^racT,  pari.  pa.  Lat.    Rcoorered.  Bo.  ir.  pr.  6. 

RanovBiif0,  port  pr.  Fb.    Figuring  again.  T.  ▼.  472. 

RBTBAiir,  fi.  Fa.    The  burthen  of  a  song.  T.  ii.  XSSI. 

RBrBAiMiBa,  n.    The  singing  of  the  burthen  of  a 
R74.<li 

RsraBioB,  v.  Fa.    To  cooL  T.  IL  1343. 

Rantara,  n.  The  same  as  HspaAiif.  T.  L.  iiL  341.  b.  In 
Brr.  468.  It  Is  printed  ciMTuptly  Fre/reit* 

Rarra,  Kirra,  n.  Sax.    A  chink,  or  creTice.  R.  966L 

RapuTX,  n.  Fa.    Refuge.  5f78.  1554& 

Rkoals,  ft.  pi.  Fa.    Royalties.  L.  W.  8126. 

Rboabd,  n.  Fa.  At  regard  of.  P.  164,  col.  9,  L  34.  171. 
col.  8,  L  49L    With  respect  to ;  in  comparison  of. 

RaoNa,  n.  Fa.    A  kingd<»n.  868.  14190. 

RaHKTB,  r.  Fa.  Rehaiter.    To  rerire;  to  cheer.  R.  6509. 

Rbhbtiivo,  n.  T.  iiL  35a  according  to  sereral  M8S>.  •*  Amd 
all  the  reheting  of  his  sikes  sore."  *'  Some  MS8.  and  most 
of  the  printed  Editions  read  richesse  instead  of  reJUttrng." 
Gloss.  Ur.  Rtchesse,  though  alroottt  as  aukward  an  ex> 
preseion  as  the  other,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  corre- 
spondiog  poMsge  in  the  Filostrato— 

'*  E  sospir  eke  gli  avra  a  gran  dorida" — 
and  one  csn  hardly  conoeire  that  it  could  come  from  any 
hand  hut  that  of  the  author.    I  can  make  no  sense  of 
reheting  .>  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  allow  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  hare  been  inserted  by  way  of  a  gloaa. 

Raii.K.  r.  neut.    To  roU.  Reiletk  diverstp.   Bo.  i.  m.  7. 
Vagatur.  Orig. 

RaiNBs.  pr.  n.  R.  3896.    See  RAiiraa. 

RajoiB,  V.  Fa.    To  rejoice.  T.  v.  395. 

Rjcxa,  V.  Sax.    To  exhale.  L.  W.  8601. 

RxKBH,  V.  Sax.  To  reckon.  3198. — To  come  to  a  reckctting. 
4^10. 

Raaxa,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Ricks  (of  com).  T.  L.  Prc^ 

Rai.AiBs,  N.  pi.  Fa.    Fresh  sets  of  hounds.  Du.  382. 

RaLBKB,  n.  Fa.  Release.  B.  K.  333.  See  the  n.  on  ver. 
15514. 

RsLBra,  n.  Sax.    What  is  left  T.  L.  Prol. 

R  KueioosiTB,  n.  Fa.  Persons  of  a  religious  professioa ;  tha 
Clergy.  C.  L.  6Bri. 

RauKB,  a.  Fa.    A  relick.  128K3.    Rauxra.  pi.  7KL 

Rbmsnant,  n.  Fa.  A  remnant;  a  remaining  part.  1571. 
3166. 

Rbmbs.  n.  pi.  Fa.    Realms.  15148. 

RBMTsaAiLSb  a.  p/.  Fa.    Oris ;  leavingau  T.  L.  Prol. 

ItKMvaDB.  r.  Fa.  To  cause  remorse.  T.  ir.  491.  To  alllici 
Do.  iv.  pr.  6. 
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RsMVABLK,  a^f*  Fk.    Moveable ;  inoonetant  T.  hr.  lIBft 
RsMVB,  RBMBvirB,  Rbmsvb,  v.  Fk.    To  remoTew  USOb 

11532.  Con/:  Am.  164.  !>. 
Rbmubd,  pa,  U  11517.  R.  7432. 
RBifAiu.v,  adv,  Fr.    Reaaonably.  7091. 
Rbmboatb,  n.  Fm.    An  apostate  from  Cbriatianlty.  S353. 
Rbnkik,  v.  Fr.    To  renounce ;  to  abjure.  4700.  479& 
Rbnobs,  n.  pL  Fa.    Ranks.  S59&— Tbe  steps  of  a  ladder. 

3625.    See  the  notcb 
RsinfB,  V.  Sax.    To  run.  SBR8.  4063.— To  rend,  q  ?  MHBOL 
Rbhombk,  n.  Fb.    Renown.  0741.  L.  W.  1511. 
Rbnotblauncb,  n.  Fa.    A  renewing;  F.  ii.  18& 
Rbnotbllb,  r.  Fm.    To  renew.  M.  190,  col.  1,  L4.  P.  170, 

coL  2. 1.  70. 
Rbnt,  v.  Sax.    To  tear,  or  rend.  R.  324. 
Rbpaibb,  fi.  Fa.    Resort.  6M& 

.  r.  Fa.    To  return.  10903. 
RBPBifTAirr,  part  pr.  Fa.    Repenting.  2S8-  10609. 


RBpasra,  RanuryB,  n.  Fa.    Reproof.  lOOOOi  10137. 
RBntBBBioH,  n.  T.  iii.  1040l  seems  to  be  pat  for  jwwrr  «^f 

repressing. 
Rbqubbb^  r.  Fn.    To  require.  0593: 
Rbbb,  9,  Sax.    To  raise.  C.  D.  40B. 
Rbsom*,  n.  Fa.    Rescue.  9045. 
Rbbooitb,  V-  Fb.    To  rescue.  T.  r.  231. 
Rbsoit,  n.  Fa.    Reason.  9592.    Proportioa.  Bo.  U.  pr.  7* 
RBaom,  n.  pi,  Fb.    Discourses.  T.  iiL  90. 
RsarrrB,  n.  T.  t.  137.  niay.  perhaps,  be  put  for  Bespect. 
RBsrrrBN,  inf.  m,   Fb.    To  grant  a  respite.    11880*— To 

excuse.  R.  0084. 
RaspORT,  n.  T.  It.  850.  Is  probably  pot  for  Respect. 
Rbstb,  n.  Sax.    Repose.  9729. 

»-—  V.  Sax.    To  repose ;  to  cease  from  labonr.  9629. 
RxTxifUB,  N.  Fb.    Retinue.  8140.    At  his  retenue.  0B97* 

ttetained  by  him. 
RBTHoa,  n.  Fb.  Lat.    An  orator,  or  rbetoriolan.  103S8. 
Rbtb,  n.  Sax.    A  steward,  or  bailiff.  See  his  CHABAcrsa, 

rer.  689-624. 

V.  Sax.    To  take  away.  400a  P.  159,  coL  1,  L  4. 

Rbtbl,  n.  Fa.   BnterUinment,  properly  4nrinff  the  might. 

2719.    Sport;  festivity.  4400.  L.W.924S. 
RavBLOtn,  n.    A  reveller.  4389. 
Rkvblbib,  ft.    Pleasure.  R.  790u 
Rbtbbs,  a4f.  Fb.    Contrary.  TOaa  14983. 
Rbvbbbb,  v.  Fb.    To  overturn.  R.  5408. 
Rkvbrt,  v.  Fb.    To  turn  back.  R.  7984. 
Rbvbst,  v.  Fb.    To  cloath  again.  T.  iiL  354. 
Raw,  n.    A  row,  or  Hue.  On  a  rew.  9868.  In  a  line.  AU  fty 

rets.  0088.    See  A' bow. 
Rbwakr,  v.  Sax.    To  waken  again.  T.  iii.  1194. 
Rbwabd.  n.  Fa.    Regard ;  respect.    TeJte  reward  9f  thin 

owen  value.  P.  149^  ooL  2,  1.  lOL    Have  regard  to  t.  o.  v. 

In  reward  nf.    R.  a?54.     In  comparison  with.     See 

Rboabo. 
Rbwb.  v.  Sax.    To  have  compasston.  186Sw— To  smffer ;  to 

have  cause  to  repent  3590. 
RKWSLBoirB.  13n^.    Scethenoteu 
Bbvbs,  n.  p/.  F.  iii.  140.   Dances,  in  use  among  the  Datdk 

KtT/e.  Bblo.  Chorea  eelerior,  dhorea  in  longam  seriem. 

Kilisn. 
Rbvsbo.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  54.    •■  £<t  Oandois  Jtrent  triis 

reee  sur  Us  marches  de  llapnaultt  et  dedans  Is  paps  pO- 

lerent,  bruslerent,  etjlrent  matiH  de  matuc."  Mem.  de  1b 

Marclie,p.aB4.  >Miere  a  note  in  the  margin  says,  **X<yM 

en  has  Alemand  signifie  un  vopage  on  course.** 
RiBAimroBS,  n.  pi.  R.  1077.  seems  to  signifle  Borders. 
RiBAin>B,  n.    A  poor  labourer.  R.  5073^    Bat  the  word 

generally  implies  profligacy  of  mannors  as  well  as  mean- 

ness  of  condition.    See  I>u  Cange,  in  v.  Ribai«»ob. 
RfBAuDRiB,  M.     Ribaldry  ;  indecent  words*  or  aotioiiB. 

3804.  122S8. 
RiBiBB.  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  09SOL 
RisiBLR,  n.    A  small  ribibe.  3331.  4394. 
RiCHABD,  pr.  n.  153S4.    In  the  Essay,  fte.  n.  00.  I  have 

vindicated  the  character  of  this  heroic  prince  from  mn 

aspMvion,  which  was  first  cast  upon  him,  1  find,  by  Mr. 

Rymer,  in  conseqoenoe  of  a  mistaken  conskmotioD  of  a 

pouage  in  Hoveiftn.    T  am  tempted  to  add  hero  tiM  to- 


ginning  of  a  poem,  which  having  been  composed  after 
his  death  by  Anselm  Fapdit,  must  stand  clear  of  all  sus* 
plcion  of  having  been  either  begged  or  bought. 

For  cfaausa  es  et  tot  lo  maior  dan. 
El  maior  dol,  las !  q  eu  ane  mais  agues, 
Et  so,  don  dei  tos  temps  plaigner  plorsn, 
M  aven  a  dir  en  dumtar  et  retralre, 
De  eel  q  era  de  valon  caps  et  pairs. 
Li  reis  valenz  Risard,  m  des  Engles, 
Es  mors ;  ai  deus  I  cals  perda  et  cals  daai  es  < 
Can  sstraing  mos  et  qan  greu  per  audir ! 
Ben  a  dur  cor  tos  hom  co  po  sofrir. 

Mors  es  U  rsis,  et  son  paasat  mil  an 
Qane  tan  pros  bora  no  fo  ne  nol  vit  res, 
Ne  la  male  hom  noa  er  del  sen  senblant. 
Tan  lares,  tan  pros,  tan  ardix,  tals  donairs  j 
Q  Alixandrss  lo  rsis,  qe  venqi  Dairo, 
No  cult  qe  tan  dones  ni  tan  messes, 
Vl  an  Charies  ni  Artos  taa  valguss, 
Q  a  tot  lo  mon  ssn  ses,  qi  n  vtu  ver  dir, 
Als  us  doptar  et  als  ahrss  grasil. 

MS.  Crofts.  fbL  exi. 
RicHBBSB,  n.  Fa.    Wealth.  6092.    RicuKasBs,  pL  Rioheai 

M.  113,  coL  2, 1.  S8.  114.  col.  1, 1. 38L 
RiDDBLBD,  part.  pa.  R.  1935,  43^    Plaited.  Gl.  Ur.    In  the 
first  of  the  places  quoted,  the  Frendi  Orig.  ha»— Et  fut 
si  bien  cueittie  et  Jointer— which  Chaucer  has  translated 
— Lorde !  it  was  riddeled  fetisly. 
RfDDKif,f»ar|.]M.ofRiDB.    Ue  is  ridden.  150&    Thepben 

ridden,  1089.    He  had  ridden.  1378a 
RiDB,  «.  Sax.    Be  Hdeth  him.  1091 
RiDiira.  M.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  4375. 
RiVB,  RiVB,  V.  Sax.    To  thrust  through.  911&  1976B. 
Rj«HT,  n.  Sax.    A  right,  or  doe.    At  alls  r^tes.  1804. 
2102.    At  all  points. 

■  a4f.    Good ;  true.  1881 
—  adv.    Truely ;  rightly ;  exactly ;  completely.    It  is 
frsquently  Joined  to  adjectives,  as  the  adverbs  well  and 
/k$lt  are,  to  augment  their  force.  290.  017; 
RiMB,  n.  Fa.    A  composition  in  rime^  13039.    Hence  the 
title  of  Thb  Rimb  or  Sma  Thopas.    Fur  the  originnl  of 
compositions  in  rime,  see  the  Essay,  &a  n.  43—  Hiint 
dogerel.  13851.    SeeDooBBBL. 
RfMRYaa,  jMirt  pa.  Fb.    Composed  ia  rlmc^  or  verse 

1102a    See  the  n.  OB  ver.  11021. 
R»iPi.aD,  part.  pa.  Sax.   Wrinkled.  R.  449& 
Roro^  m  Sax.    Tomake  to  sound.  24331  I928& 
— —     «.  tteuL    To  soond.  9002. 

Rna,  n.  Sax.  Small  twigs  of  trees  or  boshes.  3324.  R.  1015 
RisRB.  n.  Sax.    A  rash.  R.  I701.  T.  iiL  1 107. 
RjsT  for  Rissm.  3088.  T.  ii.  819. 
Rrr  for  Rrovra.  97&  17028. 
RtVAoa.  F.  L  293.    See  Abita«b. 

RiVB.  V.  nrut  Sax.  To  split  { to  fsll  asnnder.  R.  530&  ft7ia 
lUwuLtno.  part  pr.  Rax.    Wrinkling.  R.  7914.    Hu^tU$t. 

Bblo.    Rugeire.    Kttian. 
RiTKB,  tt.  Fb.   See  the  a.  on  ver.  0468. 
Rcoia,  n.  Fa.    A  rock.  F.  iii  90.    Rochbs,  pL  F.  IL  527. 
RooB.  n.  Sax.    The  Cross.    tU>de4>eem.  0U78.    It  is  also 
called  the  Rode-tree  /  from  its  being  made  of  wood. 

n.  Sax.    Cooaplexioa.  3317. 

Root.  ai:(f  Sax.    Rudidy.  lOOOOi 

Rows,peu  L  of  Rira.  L.  W.  001.  1349.    Rorra.  F.  L  37a 

should  probably  be  Rora. 
RoGOB,  r.  Sax.     To  shaken     L.  W.  2097.    Rooovw  oa 

MRVVM.    Agito,    Prompt.  Parv. 
RoioNB.  n.  ^    A  scab,  mange,  Ao.  R.  553. 
RoMMona,  adff.  Fa.    Scabby ;  rough.    11.  0190.  968L 
Rounra.  n.  Fa.    A  loose  upper  garment.  R.  1240^  2.  4754 
Romra,  jMire.  pr.  of  Rokrb,  01  Roooa,  v.  ncut.  Sax.  Sbnk* 
ing:  trembling.  R.  1900.  Roovnt  oa  watbbyb.  Vaeillo 
Prompt.  Panr. 
RoMAimcas  bbalbsu    See  the  n.  on  ver.  13777. 
RoMBSL,  a.    A  rumbling  noisew  1081.— Rumour.  08731 
Romb.  9.  Sax.    To  walk  about.  79IM.  llioa 
RoHDBi.,  n.  Pa.    "A  rime  or  sonnet  whidi  ends  as  M 

begins.    Cotgrave."   UW.iiX 
Rosra,  pr.  n.    Rooen  in  Normsndy.  R.  1C4. 

pa.t.of  IUiir,«.BAX.    Rained.   T.  iii.  OTlL 

Uonm,faH.pa.  ef  Eara,  si  0ax.   Reaped.  L^  W.  fi, 


.  \ 


BosAiaAii.  18882.  Red  araenio;  a  pnpmnMou  of  orp4» 
ment  Chamben,  in  t.  MetUffor.  It  riioald  rather  per« 
hapa  have  been  written  Rgtalgar,  with  lf&  C.  L  aa  the 
Latin  name  ia  RuifioUuwi. 

Bmutf,  a4f,    Roqr.   B.K.  857. 

Roaaa,  «.  Pa.    A  roae-buafa.  P.  186,  ool.  S;  L  la 

Rosa-aao,  a<Hf,  1A7S2.  Red  aa  a  roae. 

Hern,  n.  Bax.    A  root  S.  T.  iL  348. 

-  A  root,  in  aatrolosy.  4734.    See  EzPAva  vsaM. 

■  n.    A  muaioal  instrument.  836^    See  Du  Cange,  in 

▼.  RocTiu  Notker,  who  lived  in  the  xth  century,  aaya, 
that  it  waa  the  ancient  Psafterium,  but  altered  in  its 
ahape  and  with  an   additional  number  of    atringa 


Sehilter,  in  r.  Rotta. 

n.  Fa.    Praotioe.    By  roU.  ISiSa,  7&>    Bj  heart 

Par  roUme,    Cotg. 
w.  Sax.    To  rot.  4488w 


ROTK.M,  pari  pa.  3871. 

RaTHaa.  i».  Sax.  The  rudder  of  a  ship.  C  I>.  1377> 
RuooHT  for  Rauoht,  jmi.  t  of  Rbtchb.  8S81.  T.  L  497* 
RovKB.  r.  Sax.    Ti>  lie  close.  1310.    T.  ▼.  4Ca    Rvt  MW 

tkfjf  acxacxN  in  her  ne»L  Conf.  Am.  72. 
RovLX,  r.  nent.  Sax.    To  roll ;  to  run  easily.  8235b   Where 

aoroe  copies  have  rople*    See  Rxilx- 
Roi'MS,  fi.  Sax.    Room ;  spacer    L.  W.  1997* 

adj.    Wide ;  spacious.  4114. 

RovMca,  comp,  d.    Wider.  4143. 

RoinfcsTAi.L,  pr.  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  872. 

RouwriB,  ft.    Babb.  Lat.    A  common  hackney  horse.  3B2. 

Bee  Du  Cange,  in  r.  RoNCiifys. 
RocNOBL,  N.  Fa.    A  sort  of  song.  1531.    See  Rondeu_A 

circular  figure.    F.  iL  2831  290. 
RocTB,  n.  Fn.    A  company.  824.  iM24. 

V.    To  assemble  in  a  company.  4950. 

V.  Fa.    To  snore.  3647.  4185— To  roar.  F.  11.  530. 

Rooma,  n.  Sax.    Compassion.  118;?4.~The  object  of  com- 
passion. 11833L 
RuuTiiBLKs,  adj.    Without  compassion.    T.  ii.  348. 
Row,  n.    A  line  </icri7i/i<7.    F.  I.  44a    Bee  Raw. 

aiij.  Sax.    Rou^h.  1736.  IC3.a    C.  1).  7/2.    II<  lotted 

tcfl  Rowa.    R.  G.  507 

RowNK.  r.SAx.    To  whi!»p«r.  582a  7132. 

RuBKvs.  2047-    See  Pukixa. 

RrBJNS,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Rubies.  2149. 

Rtx:KiNO.  part.  pa.  of  Rucke,  or  Uoukb,  v.  Sax.    Lying 

close.  15232. 
RuDDR.  n.  Sax.    Complexion.  13657.    See  Rooa. 
Ruddock,  n.  Sax.     A  bird,  culled  Robin  red-breast.    A  F. 

349. 
Rurus  pr.  n  4.12.    A  Greek  physician,  of  whose  works 

some  are  extant     See  I'abric.    Bibl.  Gr,  L.  iv.  c.  3. 
Rtwov.  adj.    Rough.  2WU. 
RuasKL,  pr.  n.    The  tox  is  cilled  Dan  Ruttel  in  ver.  15340, 

from  his  red  colour,  1  buppose. 


Sachbllks,  h.  pi.  Fa.    Small  sacks.    Ro.  i.  pr.  3. 

Sacxbd  frbrbs.  R.  7462.  Friars  wearing  a  coarse  upper 
garment  called  Saccut.  Mat  Paris,  ad  an.  1257.  Eodcm 
tempore  novate  ordo  apparuit  Lohdiui  de  quibusdam 
/ratribue  ignotie  t't  nan  prttvitit,  qui,  quiji  saccis  ince- 
debant  induti,  Fhatrrs  Saccati  vocabantur. 

Sacrb,  n.  Fh       a  vicred  solemnity.     C.  D.  2135. 

Badk.  Oitj.  Sax.  G.-.ivc  ;  steady.  8f7&  892.^— Sorrowful ; 
repentant.  18345i. 

Badlv,  adv.  Steadily:  carefully.  9004.  This  mossagcr 
drank  sadljf  ale  an  1  wine.  5163.  This  messenger  applied 
himself  to  drink  a.  Jic  w. 

Badvkss,  n.    Gravity  ;  steadiness.  8328.  !>46.*i. 

SArFRON,  r.  Fr.    To  ttnjfe  with  saffron.  12279. 

Saik,  for  SsiB,  pa.  t.  of  Sk.  r.  Sax.    Saw.  T.  iiL  993. 

Sails,  r.  Fr.    To  assail.    R.  7338. 

Saiu>urs,  n.  pL  R.  770  may  mean  Dancers  from  the 
Lat.  Fr.  So  in  P.P.  GR.  For  I  ean—uritker  saylen.  ne 
saute,  ne  spng  to  Ike  pt/teritf.  The  linen  which  Chaucer 
has  hisre  ranslnted  are  not  In  tho  best  Edit  of  the  Rom. 


de  la  Bote,  Paris.  ITSSw  but  tbej  are  footed  by 

Etpm.  Ling.  AnfiL  in  t.  Tiwihateret  frmu  an  Rdlt.  af 

1529. 

Apres  f  eidfareaj09eiae», 
Et  batMeure  et  baleUemseSt 
Qui  de  passe  pasMjmsopenl, 
Blent  air  ung  basHn  msfnst, 
Pttie  Useavopent  bien  reeneUHr 
6ttr  ung  doif,  sans  paiiU  g/aiUUr. 

Where  it  is  plain  that  the  author  is  speaking  otjmgglerg 

rather  than  dameers, 
Baimb  for  SxiNB,  port  pa.  of  8b,  r.  Bax.    Been.  R.  7441^ 

pr.  n.    The  rirer  Seine.  1 1534. 

SAI.AOB,  n.  Fa.    A  sort  of  armour  for  the  bead.  C.  D.  US* 

Saladbb.  n.  pi.  Fa.    Ballads  of  herbs.  F.  L.  41S. 

Salrwb;  Baluk,  r.  Pa.    To  salute.  1494.  10403. 

Balubd,  part  pa.  11622. 

Baliinobb.  n.pl.    SaluUtk>ns.  T.  il.  1568. 

Samitb.  n.  Fa.  Ga.    A  rich  ^Ik.  R.  873.  T.  i.  lOSL    Bee  Da 

Cange,  in  r.  ExAMrrus. 
Banouih,  a<^  Fa.    Of  a  blood-red  colour  441.  SI7a 
Sarliiiishb.  R.  1188.  should  perhaps  be  SAaaiKisHa,  fnm 

the  Fr.  Sarrasinois ;  a  sort  of  floe  silk  used  fur  vdk. 

Bee  Du  Gauge,  in  r.  Babacbxicum  and  SAaAcrnvM.    It  ii 

stUl  called  SarceneU 
BABPtBRBs,  n.  pt    Packages  of  a  larger  siae  than  aadca. 

Bo.  L  pr.  3.  Bee  Du  Cange,  In  r.  Sarplbrium.  SarpiOirtt 

Fr.  a  piece  of  oanvas,  dec.  to  wrap  ur  park  up 

Cutgrave. 
Batbb,  pa.  t  pt  of  Srr,  r.  Sax.  8895. 
Bataub,  pr.  n.    The  ancient  Attalia.  58. 
Batb,  a.  Lat.    The  herb  sage.  2716. 
BAur,  adj»  Fa.    Safe.    Bee  Vo«x»B.^.BaTad,  or 

885.  12048.  18818. 
Baybtb,  n.  Fa.    Safety.  R.  8868. 
Baulb  for  SouLX.  4185l  4261. 
Batour,  r.  nent.  Fa.    To  taste ;  to  relish.  5753. 
Batourino,  n.  Fr.  The  sense  of  tasting.  P.  150,  coL  8,  L  3C 
Satourovsi,  adj.  Sweet ;  pleasant  R.  04. 
SAUsxrLKMK.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  627.    Rut  MS.  BodL  84C3. 

furnishes  another  etymology,  uhich  I  think  still  mure 

probable.   **  Unguentum  c<mtm  salsvmjirffma,  ecabicm, 

dec."    See  Galen,  in  llippoc  de  Aliment.  Ominient  iiL 

p.  ^.i)Mxr9—yntrm  «r«  *AErMAlX)2   •AAMTPOI 

««i  rrx  imt3tr,(  x«^*:f.  And  again,  •  mX^  —  ir*  rwv  #A£r. 

MAT02,  »ux    AATKOT. 
Sautks.  n.pl.  Fr.    Assaults.  R  K.  419. 
Saittrik,  fi.  Fr.  Gr.    A  musical  string- instrument  XIX 

33115.    See  Rotb. 
Sawb,  u.  Sax.     Speech  ;  di.><x>ur8c.  1.'28.  1G150.  Ii.  847&. — 

A  proverb,  or  wise  saying.  G242. 
8a V  for  Sky.  ihi.  t  of  Sb,  r.  Sax.    Saw.  62-7.  1810. 
ScALL.  u.  Sax.    a  scale  or  scab.  Clu  tcurdrs  to  kis   Seri' 

vtner.  3. 
Scallrd,  adj.    Scabby  ;  scurfy.  630. 
ScA>rriu»rK,  n.  Fr.    A  pattern  ;  a  scantling.  R.  7114. 
SCARCK,  a^.  Fr.    Sparing;  stingy.  R.  2329. 
Scariot,  pr.  n.    Judas  I>icariot  15233. 
ScARMibHK,  n.  Fr.    .*  skirmish  ;  a  battle.  T.  ii.  934.  V.  1507. 
ScATiiK,  n.  Sax.    Harm  ;  damage.  448.  9i>48. 
ScATHxri'L,  ScATHKLiCHX,  adj.    Pemicious.    4519.    L.  W 

1370. 
ScATHKLKS,  odj.    Without  harm.  R.  1550. 
ScLAUMDRK,  N.  Fr.    Slander.  8596.  86U6. 
ScLK.VDRX,  adj.    Slender.  9478. 
ScocHONS,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Scutcheons  of  arms.  F.  L.  216. 
ScoLAiK,  r.  Fr.    To  attend  school ;  tostudic.  304.    ScetlM 

note. 
Script,  n.  Fr.    A  writing.  a')71.  T.  II.  1130. 
ScRiPTtTRxs,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Writings  ;  books.  2046L 
ScHiVBBUXB.  T.  ii.  1026.    Like  a  hcrivencr,  or  writlaf. 

master  ;  Comme  un  escrivain. 
Sbambs,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Scams :  Suturee.  P.  160,  coL  2,  L  If 
SBcaaa,  a<(^  Fr.    Secret  9783.  lM>44i.     !    .V«fJ2/ 
SacRBjrasaK,  n.    Privacy.  5193. 
Bbcvlrb,  adj.  Fa.   Of  the  laity ;  In  opposition  to  ClerloaL 

9127.  15456. 
Bbdb,  r.  Sax.    To  produce  seed.  R.  4344. 
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B«B.  R.  Fr.    A  BULL  1415ft.  T.  !▼.  1083.  Sees,  pL  F.  iii.  1 9a 

V.  Sax.    To  see.    Ood  pou  tee  I  77ftl*    Ood  him  tee  J 

4570.  May  God  keep  y<m,  or  him,  in  his  sight  I  In  T.  iL 
85.  it  is  fuller : — Ood  pou  save  and  eeeJ—To  look.  On  to 
see.  3S47.  To  look  on.  See  the  note,  and  T.  Hi.  150. 
That-^Te  wclde  tometiwu  frendlp  on  me  tee.  That  ye 
would  sometimes  look  friendly  on  me. 

-^  N.  Sax.  The  sea.  S458.  3033L  Tht  Orete  see.  50,  A 
learned  friend  has  suggested  to  me.  that  the  Sea  on  the 
coast  of  Palestine  is  called  the  Great  Sea  in  the  Bible 
(See  Numb,  xxxiv.  6,  7*  Josh.  xt.  12.) ;  which  puts  the 
meaning  of  the  appellation  in  this  passsge  out  of  all 
doubt. 

Saaa,  i*.  Fa.    A  siege.  930. 

SsiB.  6bt,  INI.  I.  of  Sbk.  r.  Sax.  Saw.  58S9.  89001  T.  r. 
81&— IMirt  pa.  Seen.  6134. 

SsioifORiB,  ti.  Fa.    Power.  R  3213. 

Saiir,  part  pa.  of  Sxk,  r.  Sax.    Seen.  I(i987> 

BsiwuB,  part  pa.  of  Sknob,  r.  Sax.    Singed.  14851. 

Sbint.  n.  Fa.    Ceinet.    A  girdle.  331.  32'Si. 

Sbi.mtuarib,  n.  Fm.  'Sanctuary.  15to87. 

Sbkb,  r.  Sax.    To  teek.  1&  17. 

I  r.  ai^  Sax.    Sick.  18. 

Sblobb,  adv.  Sax.    Seldom.  I012S.    SeUten  time.  8022. 

Bblb,  fk.  Fa.    A  seal.  77IO>    Sbi.bs»  pi.  T.  iiL  1468. 

SmLFt  Sbltb,  adj.  Sax.  answering  to  the  Bbui.  8^lf,  the 
Fb.  Mimet  the  Lat.  Ipee^  and  the  Gr.  Avrvr.  See  the 
Essay,  5ic  n.  50.— With  the  article  preHxed  it  answers 
to  the  Lat.  Idem,  and  the  Goth.  SamOt  from  whenoe  our 
Samum  See  ver.  S580.  Jn  the  selve  moment  /  In  Ihe  same 
moment  rer.  11 708.  In  the  solve  piactt  In  the  tame 
place. 

ThcFo  two  nssges  of  the  atij.  Sblf,  when  Joined  to  a 
mbttantive,  might  be  confirmed  by  the  uniform  practice 
of  all  our  writers,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  Shake- 
q^eare ;  but,  as  they  are  both  now  obsolete,  I  choose 
rather  to  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  a  few  words  to 
what  has  been  said  in  the  Essay,  dec.  toe.  eit.  upon  the 
usage  of  the  adj.  SBLr,  when  Joined  to  a  Pronoun  g  in 
which  light  only  it  appears  to  hare  been  considered  by 
Wallis,  when  he  pronounced  It  a  Subelanlive,  answering 
nearly  to  the  Latin  pertona. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  very  rightly 
established  the  primarp  tignijtcation  of  Satr  to  be  that 
of  an  Adjective  /  but,  in  its  connexions  with  Pronouns, 
be  seems  rather  inclined  to  suppose  it  a  Subelantive , 
first,  because  it  is  Joined  to  poteettive,  or  adjective  pro> 
nouns,  as  wjr,  My,  her,  fto.  and  secondly,  because  it  has 
a  plural  number  eelvet,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the 
English  adjective. 

The  latter  reason,  I  think,  cannot  have  much  weight, 
when  it  is  remembered,  tliat  the  use  of  Selvee,  as  the 
plural  number  of  8eif,  has  been  introduced  Into  our 
language  since  the  time  of  Chaucer.  Selven,  which  was 
originally  the  accusative  ca.  sing,  ot  Sblt,  is  used  by 
him  indilTerently  in  both  numbers.  /  mffflrrn.  9934. 
Ye  poursetven.  9380.  18676.    //«  himselven.  4H4.  99191 

The  former  reason  also  will  lose  its  force.  If  the  hypo- 
thesis, which  I  have  ventured  to  propose  in  the  Essay,  &c. 
loc  ciL  shall  be  admitted,  vix.  that,  in  tlieir  combinntioMi 
with  Se{^,  the  pronouns  mp,  thp,  her^  our,  ponr,  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  possessive  or  adjective,  but  as  the  old 
oblique  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns  /,  thou,  she,  lee, 
pe.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  use  of  the«  com- 
binations, with  respect  to  the  pronouns,  is  almost  always 
soleolstical ;  but  not  more  so  than  that  of  himself  in  the 
\ominative  caite,  whicli  hss  long  been  authorised  by  con- 
ftant  custom  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  solecism  of 
the  same  sort  hss  prevailed  in  the  French  language,  in 
nrhich  moi  and  ioi,  the  oM.  cases  of  Je  and  tu,  when 
3ombined  with  mitne,  are  used  as  ungrammatically  as  our 
9p  and  thp  have  Just  been  supposed  to  be.  when  com- 
bined with  SeW.  Je  Vai  vu  moi-mime  /  I  have  seen  it 
oiyself :  Tu  le  verras  toimime  ;  Thou  shalt  see  it  thy- 
self; and  so  in  the  accusative  case,  moi-mime  is  added 
emphatically  to  mu,  and  toimime  to  te. 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  these  departures  from 
in  both  Isnguages,  have  beso  made  lor  th« 


sake  of  fuller  and  more  agreeable  sonnds.  Je-mime, 
me-mime,  tu-mime,  and  te-mime,  would  certainty  sound 
much  tliinner  and  more  languid  than  moltnime  and 
toi-mime  /  and  mputf,  thpsetf,  Ac  ase  as  clearly  prefer> 
able,  in  point  of  pronunciation,  to  IselA  mese^,  thouse{f, 
theeselft  *c>  though  not  all,  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree 
It  should  bo  observed,  that  itsetf,  where  a  change  of 
case  In  the  pronoun  would  not  haveiraprored  Ihesoundi 
has  never  undergone  any  alteration. 

Seli.b,  n.  Fa.  Celle.    Cell.  C  1>.  Sr«4. 

Sbllb  for  SiLLB,  fi.  Sax.~A'  door-sill  or  tbrtshold.  8B8QL 
See  the  note. 

Srlvb,  adj.  8586.  9868.    See  SBLr. 

Sblv,  atij.  Sax.    SiUy,  simple ;  harmless.  4088. 41O0L  CJft 

Sblynbssb,  n.  Sax.    Happiness.    T.  ill.  815.  897. 

Skmblablb,  ar//.  Fa.     Like.  9374. 

Sbmblaunt,  n.  Fa.    Seeming  ;  appearance.  10630. 

Skmblichb,  Sbmblv,  adj.  Sax.  Seemly ;  comely.  Sxmb* 
UK8tm,sup€rl.d.  17068.     • 

Sbmblvhedb,  n.    Sennlinees;  comeliness.  R.  777  1130. 

Skmibdoiv,  ft.  Lat.    A  low,  or  broken  tone.  3607> 

SKMioorB.  n.    A  half,  or  short,  oloke.  864. 

Sbn,  Sbnb,  <n/:  «•.  of  Sb.  1711.8178.— |Nir<.  pa.  1967.  2300. 

Sbbd  for  Sbbpbth.  4154. 

SB.MDAU.,  M.  442.    A  thin  silk.    See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Ckn 

1>A1.UM. 

Sbbbk.  pr.  n.  Seneca,  the  philosopher.  6750,  6767.  9997. 
What  is  said  of  him  in  the  MonkestaU,  ver.  I442I— 14436 
is  taken  from  the  Rum.  de  la  Rosct  ver.  6461—6499. 

Sbnob,  v.  Sax.    To  singe.  0BO\. 

Sbbiob,  pr.  n.  16918.    See  the  note. 

Sbntbncb,  n.  Fr.  Sense  ;  meaning.  508.  10162. — Judge- 
ment. 4533. 

Sbptb,  pr.  n.  5387.  Ceuta.  formerly  Septa,  in  Africa,  OTor> 
against  Gibraltar. 

SaptrLTURB,  n.  Fa.    Grave,  T.  iv.  327. 

SsRAPioiv,  pr.  n.  434.  Joannes  Serapion,  an  Arabian  physi- 
cian of  the  xith  Century.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Or.  t.  xiii.  p^  2Sft 

Sbbb.  a4f.  Sax.   Dry.    It.  4749. 

Sbbobant,  It.  Fa.  A  Squier,  attoidant  upon  a  prince  or 
nobleman.  839&.— A  sRaoBAirr  or  tmb  lawk.  See  his 
Chabactbb,  ver.  311— 332.  His  name  is  derived  from 
his  having  been  originally  a  servant  of  the  King  in  hit 
law-busineas ;  Serviens  ad  legem,  Jui»t  as  Serviene  ad 
arma.  The  King  had  formerly  a  Serjeant  in  every 
county.    Spelmaa,  in  v.  Saaviaifs. 

Sbrib,  n.  Fa.    Series.  5069l 

SEajiONTHO,  N.  Fa.    Preaching  3093. 

Skrvaob,  n.  Fa.    Servitude ;  sUvery.  4788.  11106, 7* 

Sbrvand,  iMrU  pr.  of  Sbbvk.    Serving.    C.  D.  1627* 

SaavB,  r.  Fa.    To  serve.  8845  —To  behave  to.  851G,  7- 

Sbt  for  Sbttbth.  7564.  for  Sbttb,  pa.L  11124. 

Sbtbwalb,  n.  Sax     The  herb  Valerian.  3207.  13G91. 

Sbthk,  v.  Sax.    To  bolL  S85. 

SBTHBforSBTHBD,  JHI.  (.  8103. 

SxiTB.  V.  Sax.  To  |.Uce  ;  to  put  7851.  Setteth  him  doun 
P.  170,  coL  1,  1.  10.  Plnccth  himself  on  a  seat.  Yet 
setie  I  cas.  M.  115.  ooL  1, 1.  54.  Yet  I  put  the  cas^.  or 
suppose. — To  put  a  value  on  a  thing ;  to  rate.  /  u'ulde 
tette  his  sorrow  at  a  mpte.  T.  IiL  902.  I  would  not 
value  h.  s. — To  sette  a  man's  eappe  /  to  make  a  fool  of 
him.    See  the  n.  on  vor.  588. 

pa.  t  6241. 

Sbubbmbnt,  n.  Fb.    Security,  in  a  legal  sense.  1 1838. 

Sbubxtbk.  fi.  Fb.  Certainty.  648S.— Surety,  in  a  legal 
sense.  6499. 

Sbwb,  v.  Fni»  To  follow.  R.  4953. 

Sbwbs,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Dishes.  1U381.    Sec  the  note. 

Sbvb.    See  Sbtb. 

Snaddr,  pa.  £.  of  Shrob,  v.  Sax.    Fell  in  dropa.  1464.Q. 

pa.  L  ot  Shadb,  r.  Sax.    Sliaded;  covered  with 

shades    Du.  426. 

Shadowy.  a4f.  Sax.    UnsubeUntiaL    Bo.  ill.  pr.  4. 

BMArr,  n.  Sax.    An  arrow.  1.164. 

Skal,  atfxfl.  V.  Sax.  is  used  sometimes  with  an  ellipsis  of 
tlM  Infinitive  mode,  which  ought  to  follow  It.  10912. 
Beth  swichc  as  I  have  ben  to  pou  and  shal,  L  e.  shall  bo. 

.15771.    First  tat  me  whither  I  thai,  i'*'^att  90.    T.a 
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¥1    Yet  all  U  don  or  shal,  L  e.  shall  be  done.    See  aleo 

ver.  15100.  T.  ▼.  833. 
Shalk.  n.  Bax.    a  •hell,  or  hmk.  F.  fit.  191.    But  all  n*j« 

uorthe  a  nutU  whalb,    €kmt  Am.  ML 
BhalmisSp  i».  |»f.  Shalms;   Mudcal   strinff-inetnunent^ 

otherwise  called  PMltertcr  or  AiMtW^x.    F.  iU.  198.    See 

Rors. 
Shamk.  n.  Sax.     Shawtes  deOU.  SO».  10851.    A  death  of 

shame ;  a  shameful  death.    To  York  he  did  him  ledo, 

ScHAMKa  DKOB  to  dtU.  P.  L.  9VJ. 
SHAMKPAflT,  a4f.  Sax.    Modeet.  S057* 
SHAra,  n.  Sax.    Form ;  figure.  704a  TOSS. 
SHArsucH.  a4f.  Sax.    Fit ;  likely.  374.  T.  It.  1458. 
SiiAPSif.  Shaps,  part  pa.  of  Sbapi;  v.  Sax.    Formed ; 

figured.  7045.  7098.    Prepared.  Ilia  1SS7.  13M. 
Shawx,  n.  Sax.    A  afaade  of  trees ;  a  grore.  4365.  8B88. 

T.  iii.  7S1. 
Shbpx,  m.  Sax.  A  bondlei  A  iheaf  of  arrowes-  IOLSbstss, 

pL  of  com.  R.  4335. 
Shxpkld  pr.  n.    ShefBdd,  in  Ywkdilra.  399L 
SaxLD,  n.  Sax.    A  thl^d.  S1S4.    Sbbldss,  pi.  French 

cmwna,  called  in  Fa.  Ecust  from  their  haTinf  on  one 

side  the  figure  of  a  shield.  98a  13081. 
SHBMKaiifn,  n.  Sax.    A  glimmering.  4S98. 
Shsito,  v.  Sax.    To  ruin.  5347<  P>  181;  ooL  1, 1. 4S. 
SanrmHip^  n.    Ruin ;  punishment.  P.  158;  ooL  !•  L  SS. 
Smbnb, a4^ Sax.    Bright;  aliinin^  107a 
Shbmt,  part  pa.  of  Snxinii.  5351.  9194. 
BaxPBir,  n.  Sax.  A  stable. 9002. 8453. See  then. on  Tcr.iOOS. 
SnxRX.  r.  Sax.    ToeuL— To  shave.  R.  8198k 
BuBRTB,  n.  Sax.    A  shirt.  OBSflL    /  kaddo  lever  than  mjr 

skerte.  15118.  I  would  give  my  shirt,  L  a.  all  that  I  have. 

—It  seems  to  mean  the  linen  in  which  a  new-born  child 

Is  wrapped.  158BL    That  skapen  woe  mp  detke  trtt  tkan 

my  skerte.    Compare  T.  ilL  734. 

Oyhtol  susirtm,  wkidke.  or  aay  doUie 
Me  shapen  was,  mp  destUtes  wte  sponno 

and  L.  W.  S6ia 

Sens  first  thai  dajf,  that  shapen  was  my  sherte. 
Or  bp  the  fatal  suster  had  mp  dame. — 

In  T.  iv.  96.  Alas!  that  J  ne  had  brought  her  in  mp 
sherteJ  it  seems  to  be  put  fur  sidrt  (or  lap),  which  per- 
haps wad  the  original  word. 

Shbtb.  r.  Sax.    To  shoot.  SUM.    R.  9ea 

Shktrs,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Sheeuk  4138. 

Shkttb.  Shkt.  v.  Sax.    To  close,  oi  shut  15985.  18605. 

Shkt,  pa.  L  and  part  2599  34!Ja    8o  was  hire 

hfrte  $hette  in  hire  distresse.  5476.  So  was  her  heart 
overwhelmed  with  h.  d. 

Siirrr,  r.  Sax.    To  divide.  5688. 

Shilpb.  Shkldk,  r.  Sax.  To  tihidd.  Godshilde.  3427.  G(m1 

Hhield,  or  forbid! 
BiiifMAN,  n.  Sax.   A  mariner ;  the  master  of  a  barge.    See 

hi»  Chahactkr,  ver.  39U— 413. 
Shivkr,  n.  Sax.    A  itmall  slice.  742S. 
Shodk,  )i.  Sax.    The  hair  of  a  man's  head.  9009-  3.)ia 
part.  pa.  of  Suox«  v.  Sax.    Shod,  having  shoes  on. 

1{.  74fiS. 
Shopk,  pa.  t.  of  Shots,  v.  Sax   Pushed.  B.  5:M.  L.  W.  3401. 
Sho^'ob,  n.  Sax.    Hsrm.  13836.  F  i.  88. 
Shopk.  pa.  (.of  Shapb.  71Su.  11121. 
Shorb,  pa  17.  pa.  of  Shrrr.  13956- 
SiioRTB,  r.  Sax.    To  make  short.  P.  ibS,  cot.  1,  L  21. 
Shot,  part.  ;>a.  of  SHxrrB.    Shut  3358.  3695.    See  the  n. 

on  ver.  33J8. 
SuoTKR,  u.  Sax.    A  shooter.   A.  F.  18a    Th0  yew-tree  Is 

called  Shoter,  becauM  bows  are  usually  made  of  it 
SHorrKs,  ti.  pL  Sax.    Arrows,  darts;   anything  that  is 

8h«it    T.  ii.  58. 
SiioVB,  Showvk,  r.  Sax.    To  push.  39ia 

part.  pa.  1159% 

Shrkwb,  r.  Sax.    To  ctinjc.  6644.  7809. 

n.  Sax.    An  ill-tempered,  curst  man,  or  woman. 

5947.  60e7>  10302.  Shrxwbss  pi.  Bo.  i.  pr.  a  Pcssimi. 
Orig.  .  .  ,    •.,-,  .'*^    : 

SnnBWKO,  attj.  Sax.    Wkkcd.    Shrmde  folk.  Ba  i.  pr.  4. 
Impios.  Oiig. 
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SHaBVBOivBMB,  h.  Sax.    ni-natoreb  T.  IL  SB& 
BiiRirr,  n.  Sax.    Coofesrion.  P.  169.  ooL  S,  L  11. 
SHRirrB-pADBBa,  M.  pL  Sax.    Father-cmiie— otBu 
Shritm  r.  Sax.    To  make  oonfeaaion.  P.  170,  eoL  1.  L  41. 
Shbivbh.  part.  pa.  7092.    /  have  ben  Mrf««i»  ikis  eiap  ^n»9 
curat  7877*  I  have  made  my  oonlieaBlon  t.  d.  to  my  < 
P.  170.  ooL  1,  L  7a 
SBRiairr  for  Shrkhbth.  2819L    ShrMEcUs. 

pa,  L  of  Smrjcm,  r.  Sax.    ShrMced.  IST^. 

Shrovdb.  v.  Sax.    To  hide.  B.  K.  148. 
SauLDB,  pa.  t.  of  Shal.    Shonld.  964. 

p.  xxvii.  n.  35.    Shvldbn,  pi.  747* 
SHuLLkN.  Sueur,  Shcl,  ind,  m..  pr.  t.  pLal 

2766.  18i3»  4.  M.  Ill,  col.  1.  L  5b 
Sibob.a^8ax.    Related;  aUled.  M.  us;  od  t.L  4a 
Sib  for  Sbib.    Saw.  11182.  F.L.  194. 
Sift,  v.  Sax.    To  shake  In  a  alve  18408l 
Siou  for  Sbib.    Saw.  R.  818. 
SiGHTB,  pa.  t  of  SiKB.  545&  R.  1748.    Slgliad. 
SioNB,  V.  Fa.    To  appoint  C.  L.  842. 
Sio.fiPBB,  a.  Lat.    The  Zodiack.  T.  r.  lOSa 
SiatfiriAUifCB.  tt.  Fb.    Signification.  T.t.  1448. 
SiKB,  atU  Sax.    Sick.  49&  9168.    In  vw.  889iL  It  aeans  la 
be  naed,  at  a  nom,  for  Sickness. 

V.  Sax.    To  sigh.  2987.  11318. 

»i  Sax.    a  dgh.  10812.    Scxaa.  pL  IMS.  11176. 

SiKBB,  a4f.  Sax.    Sure.  9264.  95fK. 

SiKRaoB,  parL  pa.  of  Siaxa,  v.  Sax.    AMored.  L.  W.  9196. 
ScKXRXBaaB,  a.    Security.  915a 
SiKBai.Y.  o<l«.    Sarriy.  13064.  13213. 
SiMPuaas,  a.  Fa.    SimpUoity.  R.  954. 
Sin,  ade.  Sax.  abtuwriation  of  SmiBN.    Sinoa.  A234.  NltL 
StNAsioMB,  a.  Fa.    Cinnamon.  38981 
Sip.  a.  Sax.    Drink.  An.  191 

SiPHBR,  w.  A  oipher,  or  figure  of  e^  in  ArithnsetSc  >f  f- 
lAoMi^A  a  sipher  In  aogrfm  Aase  ao  m^l  in  »d!(m4^i«af#Mi  ^ 
Usei/kt  pet  he  pcf/ttk  potter  ia  sipnifiattiom  to  aiker,  T.  I» 
ii.  333.  b.  There  ia  another  passage  in  Du.  Ter.  43S— 4a 
which  seems  to  implie,  that,  in  Chaucer's  time,  the 
numerals,  otmimonly  called  Arabian,  had  not  been  long 
in  use  in  this  country. 
SiRR,  n.  Fr.  Sieur,  Seigneur.  A  respectful  title,  giren  for- 
mcrly  to  men  of  various  descriptions,  as  well  as  to  knigbtfc 
Sin  knight  VSQ.  SireOerk.WA.  Sire  momk.  Z19}  Sire 
man  of  Uxwe.  4453.  It  was  so  usually  given  to  priests, 
thrit  it  has  crept  even  into  acts  of  parliament.  Rot,  Fmrl. 
12.  and  13.  E.  IV.  n.  14.  Sir  James  Thekeneas.  Freste.  1. 
II.  ViL  p.  11.  Sir  Oliver  Langton,  Prest  Sir  Rnbcrt 
Niiylesthorp,  Prest.  Hence  a  Sir  John  came  to  be  a 
nickname  for  a  Priest  See  ver.  14816,  and  the  note. — 
Sire  is  sometimes  put  lor  personage.  R.  499a  And  meian' 
cholp,  that  angrp  sire. — Our  sire  6295.  Our  husband  ; 
our  goodman  ;  as  the  French,  in  their  oid  familiar  lan> 
gtmge^  use  Kotre  sire. 
Sis.  n.  Fr.    The  ca»t  of  six;  the  highcht  cast  upon  a  die. 

14i>7& 
Srr  for  SiTTxm.  3641.  9UUa    Itsitmenottotie.\0\Bl»     it 
iloth  not  become  me  1. 1.  833:*.  9153.    It  Sgt  a  kpnpe  ^totta 
fhT  chast.  <.>>nf.  Am.  IfiR.  b. 
&THR  for  SiTHBS,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Timea.  5153.  5675 
8iTHR.<«,  8iTH.  <:rfr.  Sax.    Since.  1817'  447a  5f.l. 
SiTHBs,  n.  pL  Sax.    Scytliea.    T.  L.  prol. 
SiTTR.  r.  Sax.    To  sit.- To  become;  to  si'.c  with.  See  Sir. 
SiTTAND  part.  pr.  R  2363. 
8ITTRX.  part.  pa.  1454.  GM^i. 

Skappaut.  n.  Fr.    A  scaffbld;  a  ^rooden  tower.  R.  4175. 
Skappolo,  n.    A  scnfibM.  or  s'^ge.  3384. 
Skir.  n.  Sax.    A  cloud.  F.  iii.  510. 

Skill,  n.  Sax.    Reason.  90-^  955i.    SarLLBS,  pi.  Iltfia 
SKiLPin,  a4J.    ReaM>nable.  T.  iii.  28a  »U\ 
SxiifKK.  r.  Sax.    To  ptmr  out ;  to  serve  with  drink.  9696. 
!*KinB.  pa.  t.  of  Skippb.  p.  Sax.    Leaped.  11714. 
Skooan,  pr.  n.    See  the  Account,  dec.  p.  44a 
Skorclb,  r.  Sax.    To  scorch.  Bo.  it.  m.  6. 
SXRJPPB.  n.  Fr.  Etcharpe.    A  scrip.  R.  7405. 
Slackb,  attj.  Sax.    Slow.  2903. 
Slain,  part.  |*ci.  of  Slb.  1743.  2040. 
Sj  AKB.  r.  Sax.    To  appease ;  to  make  sUck.  8679  8933, 
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Blaku,  v.  iuuL    To  fan.  8013.    To  desist  858L 

8LAWB,  }>art  fM.  of  Bui.  Iftisa 

Blk.  r.  Sax.    To  kill ;  to  sUy.  2558. 

Slrm.  n.  Sax.    A  kiUer.  9W7.    L.  W.  1367> 

8LXI3HI.Y,  adv.  Sax.    Cunningly.  1446. 

Si.KiORT,  n.  Sax.    ContriTanoe.  R.  7100. 

8J.BIOHTIC8.  pi.  R.  7121.  Suehe  ■leightea  a*  I  thall  pou 
nofen.^So  this  line  ■hoald  probably  be  written.  Bee  the 
Orig;  ver.  12495.    Ifevtn  is  fkom  MB.  Hunter. 

BLKN.pr.  {.  pi.  of  Blc  156a  5384.~;n/:  m.  156&.  5379. 

Blbp,  Blbpb,  pa.  (.  of  Bj.Krx,  v.  Sax.    Blept.  96. 390. 

Blktx,  n.  Sax.  Bleet ;  a  mixture  of  rain  and  snow.  llSOi. 
If.  S6ol. 

SuEVBLKSsB,  o^f.  T.  L.  U.  334.  seems  to  signifle  idU,  «n- 
profitabU  t  as  it  does  still  in  vulgar  languageb 

SuDBR,  a4i.  Sax.    Slippery.  1966.  L.  W.  648. 

Suoiiro,  part,  pr.  Uncertain.  16206.  Lydg.  Trag.  90i  bb 
Sliding  fortune.    Bo.  L  m.  &    Lubriea/tjrtuna,  Orig. 

Slib.  Buoh,  a4f'  Sax.    Cunning.  3309. 

BLiKB  for  SwiLicB,  a(U.  Sax.    Buofa.  412& 

Slit  for  SuosTH.  16150. 

— —  V.  Sax.    To  cut  through,  to  deaTSu  11.179. 

BuTXB,  M.  Sax.    A  smsU  slice,  or  piece.  T.  UL  1015. 

Buy,  V,  Sax.    To  slay.  R.  1953. 4509. 

SuxiAaniB,  N.  Fa.  Sax.    Moth.  1044. 

SLOMBBRimiBa,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Slnmberings.  T.  t.  246L 

BLorpB,  n.  fiiAX.  A  sort  of  breeobes.  16101.  P.  155^ 
coLl^LfO. 

8u>w,pa.  t.  of  6l&  Slew.  11745. 14104. 

8u>wB.  11.  Sax.  A  moth.  R.  4751.  In  the  Orig.  Fa. 
TatgtM. 

Bluoov,  a^.  Sax.    Sluggish.  P.  168;  ooL  9, 1.  97. 

^MAi4SR,  a4f.  Sax.  DlminntiTe  of  8maU,  or  Small, 
R.  826. 

SiimKnt  r.  Sax.    To  fmart ;  to  suffer  pein.  R.  7107. 

U9.  seems  to  be  used  as  an  Advtrbf  broarily. 

P.  L.  Gl.  V.  Forihougkt. 

Smit  for  Smitbth,  ind,  m.3pers.  ttmg,  7006. 

SMiTirrii,  imp.  wt*  9  pert,  pi.  Smite  ye.  764. 

Surra  R,  V.  Sax.    To  forge,  as  a  smith.    376Ql  P.  P.  16  b. 

Smittbu  for  SMiTTBif ,  parL  pa.  of  Smitb.  T.  ▼.  1544. 

Smoblbs,  a((^  Sax.    Without  a  smock.  8751. 

Smotbrlich,  adj.  3061.  means,  I  suppose,  smutty,  dirty. 
But  the  whole  passage  Is  obaeura. 

BivBtvB,  V.  Sax.  To  soow ;  to  be  in  aa  great  abondanoe 
as  soow.  347. 

SffrasB,  V.  Sax.    To  snubb ;  to  reproTe.  585b  UOOOi 

Snowwritb.  ady.  Sax.    White  aa  snow.  1579S.  1780. 

SooBif.  adj.  Sax.    Sudden.  4841. 

800  rr,  n.  Fr.    Suljoct.  C.  L.  891 

SoiUNB,  n.  Fb.    Carcw  R  3B8aL 

SoJutB,  H.  Fr.    Stay ;  abodeu  R. 4988. 

SoKBN,  n.  Sax.  TolL  9885. 

SoKiNOLv,  adv.  Bucklngly ;  gently.  M.  116,  col.  9,  L  14 
BeeBooxa. 

Solas,  n.  Fa.    Mirth ;  sport  800l  3654. 

MoLBiiv,  a4f.  Fa.    One ;  single.  Do.  889,— Sullen.  R.  8887. 

B01.KMPNB,  adj.  Fa.    Solemn.  10496. 

BoLBMncBLT,  adv.  Solemnly.  976L 

BoLBB  MALU  Scs  th«  n.  on  Ter.  3088.  A  tolere  windowe 
occurs  in  Oawt.  Ter.  987.  for  the  iHndow  nf  a  k/l,  or 
garret    Bee  before,  ver.  959. 

BoM,  aitj.  Sax.  Some.  This  is  all  and  torn.  5673.  This  is 
the  whole.  JU  and  some.  8817  T.  it  1140.  One 
and  alt 

BoKDBL,  adv.  Sax.  Somewhat ;  in  some  roeasarab  44a  38n9i 

BoMBR,  pr.  r.  In  the  treatise  on  the  AstroUbe,  fol.  991.  b. 
Chaucer  professes  to  make  use  of  the  Kalendert  of  the 
reverent  elerkesA'ere  Josif  Sombb  um^I  /irere  Nicholas 
Lbm NB.  The  Kalendar  of  JtJin  Somur  is  extant  in  3I& 
CoUun,Ymp.  B.  rii.  It  is  calculated  for  140  years  from 
1367,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Rkhard  II,  and  is  saiil.  in 
the  introduction,  to  have  been  published  in  1380,  at  Uie 
instance  of  Joan  mother  to  the  King.  The  Kalendar  of 
Jfiekolas  LentUt  or  Lpnme,  was  calculated  fur  76  years 
from  1887.  Tanner  in  r.  Nioolaub  Linbkhis.  liie  story 
there  quoted  from  Hakluit  of  a  voyage  made  by  this 
Jliciiolas  in   1380  Ml  fmsulae  $eptentri4malee  anldMC 


Suropeeit  incognitas,  and  of  a  book  written  by  him  to 
describe  those  countries  a  gradu  54.  %uq*te  ad  polum,  U 
a  mere  fable ;  as  Appears  from  the  vsry  authorities  whioh 
llHkluithas  produoi>d  in  support  of  it 
BoMMB.  T.  ii.  1249.  Lo  I  TroUus^ 

Gems  Hdiftg  with  his  tenths  sonune  ifere. 

So  this  line  stands  in  the  Editt  but  a  Ms.  quoted  In 
Glosa.  Ur.  Instead  of  tentke  has  x.  snd  MS.  I.  tenteOu 
Perhsps  the  original  reading  was  xx.  With  his  twentp 
some  ifere,  according  to  the  Saxon  mode  of  expression 
would  signifle  Together  with  some  twi-ntg  of  his  aUend- 
ants.  See  Ulckesb  Gramm.  A.  S.  p.  32. 0. 

n.  Fb.    a  sum.  Bo.  iv.  pr.  9. 

BoMMBR,  n.  Sax.  Summer.  A  Sommer-game.  6230L  Bee 
the  note. 

BoMONK,  BosiPivB,  V.  Lat.  To  summon.  7150.  6029,  43. 

BoMPNouR,  R.  An  officer  employed  to  summon  dclinqiienti 
to  appear  in  Ecclesiastical  courts,  now  called  an  Appari- 
tor.    Bee  his  Chabactbb,  ver.  685    670. 

60.ND.  R.  Sax.    Sand.  15273L 

n.  C.  IX  1147.  sssms  to  signifle  a  sounding  line  1 


A 


from  the  Fa.  Sonde, 
BoNOR,  n.  Sax.    A  messsgc^  4806.   548BL    Goddes  sonde. 

4943.  13140.    Whst  God  has  sent ;  God's  gift 
BuNB,  adP.  Sax.    Boon.  19002,4. 

R.  Sax.  a  son.  79.  338.  Boxbs,  pi.  10343. 

BoNKBir,  jMirt  jM.  of  Sink,  V.  Sax.    Bunk.  11.5113. 

80NNB,  n.  Sax.  The  Bun.  1511.  9594. 

Bo.'VNisH,  adj.  Sax.    Like  the  Sun,  T.  ir.  798b    Bee  ver. 

11971,  9. 
Sooty.  o<#jL  Sax.    Fool  with  soot  14838. 
Bop.  N.  Fa.    A  piece  of  bread  dipped  in  any  sort  of  liquor. 

336.  9717-  Me  take  a  boppb.  Cotsf,  Am*  104. 
I  BoPHiMB,  n.  Fa.    Ga.  A  sophism,  a  subtle  fallacy.  7881. 

10»i8. 
S>iKit  r.  Fb.    Essorer,  To  soar.    T.  i.  671. 
Sort.  n.  Fr.    Cliance;  destiny.  84a  T.  ii.  754. 
SoRTBO.  pa,  I.  of  SoBT,  r.  Fa.    Allotted.  T.  v.  182a 
SoRWB,  R.  Sax.    Sorrow.  1991. 9894. 
BoBV,   a4J.   Sax.    BorrowfuL   3618,  A    Sorg  gracf.  63^ 

M  tbfortune.    See  Gracb,  and  Wrni. 
SofTB,  It.  Sax.    Soot  T.  iii.  190& 

SwoTB,  a4J,  Sax.    Sweet  SS05.  3891. 

R.  Fb.    A  fooL  F.  L.  101. 

80TBO,  jMrt  pa,  Fr.    Fooled )  bceotted.  16800. 

BoniL>a<f.  Fr.    Subtle;  artfully  contrived.  10S6. 

Bora,  a^  Sax.  True.  4355.  Certain.  3885.  Sorana,  eoMj».  f 


BoTRLY,a<fv.  1583.  1697.  1186.  1901.  Truly. 

BoTHR,  n.  Sax.    Truth.  3929.  6513. 

BoniFAsnf  BBS.  r.  Sax.    Truth.  17344. 

SoTMBmiTB,  adj.  Sax.    Southern.  17358. 

BoTMNBSS,  R.  Sax.    Truth ;  reality.  15799i 

BOTN-BAW,  R.  Veracity ;  true-sa>iBg.  II.  6195. 

BovDAK,  R.    A  Sultan  ;  any  Mahometan  Sovereign.  4097. 

See  D'llerbelot  in  v.  8ot.rHAif. 
BouoANNBssa,  R.    The  wife  of  a  Sultan.  4778. 
SoooRO.  parL  pq.    (lee  the  note  on  ver.  I35QBL    8oirD». 

MBTBU    Consolidum.  Prompt  Parr. 
SoTBRAmB,  ai^.  Fr.    Excellent ;  in  a  high  degree.  1&915. 
BovBRAiNLV.  adv.  Abovc  alL  15368. 
BovKB,  V.  Fr.    To  suck.  4155. 
SofKBD.  part  pa.  8326. 

Soi'i.Bo.  part,  pa.  Sax.    Endued  with  a  souL  15797. 
SorN,  n.  Fr.    Sound;  noise.  7815.  19487. 
SoiwoH,  V.  Sax     To  make  sound ;  to  beat  An.  94lw    9, 

neut.    To  grow  sound.  B.  K.  293. 
BoirNB.  V.  Fr.    To  sound.  5^7.     As  fer  as  souneth   inAo 

honeslte.   13073^     As  fsr  ss  is  consonant  to  h.     Thed 

sonnets  unto  gentillesse  t/lote.  10681.  That  is  consonant 

til  g.  o  1. 
80UMI.VO,  part  pr.  277-  309. 
Sovrs,  »   Fb.    To  sup;  to  take  the  evening-meal.  11581 

BouPBM  pt.  10611. 
BoiTpBa,  R     Bupper  ;  the  evening-moal.  SSOl  18604 
Soi> PLB,  a  (/.  Fa.    Supple;  pliant   803l 
bovRUB,  V.  Vb.    To  rlee.  P.  156,  c<4. 1,  L  flSL 
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8o«yRS,  M.    A  rlao;  a  rapid  •aoent  7590,  S.  F.  IL  3&  43.^ 

The  Hource  of  m  ■tream  of  wmter.  TKft. 
ftocrrsR,  M.  Lat.    a  cobler.  asui. 
fton'B,  r.  Lat.  To  sew.  T.  iL  I  JOl,  S.  It  wu  umal.  and  indeed 

necMnry,   formerly  to  tew  letten.  wbrn    tliey  wen 

written  upon  parchment.  Rut  the  practice  continue^  long 

after  the  Invention  of  p  iper. 

9,  Baz.    To  eow.  17346, 7- 

flowaaa,  n.  pi.  Sores ;  Bucks  in  their  fourth  year.  Dn.  489l 
Staiv- MKWB,  adj,    T.  iiL  1871-  eeems  to  bignifte  QniU  luw  t 

but  icAjf  it  doea  M,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
BPAwmaaiNa,  n.  Fa.  Espanouttument.    The  full  blow  of 

a  flower.  R.  3633. 
Bpark,  9.  Sax.    To  refrain.  7017.  L.  W.  8J91. 
SPAacTH,  imp.  m.  S  pert.  pf.  69l9i  7004. 
BrAaANOR,  part,  pr.    Sparing ;  niggardly.  R.  5383. 
SPAaHAiTK,  n.  Sax.    A eparrowhawk.  15483. 
SPARaa,  n  Sax.    A  wooden  bar  90S. 
SPAiiaaD,  part.  pa.    Barred ;  bolted.  R.  3390. 
SPAama,  n.  Sax.    An  ax.  or  halberd.  R.  5078.    See  Du 

Cange,  in  v.  Sparth,  Saccais  Daivica. 
SPEOtt,  n.  pi.  Fa.    B  irts.  i>r  kindH.  3015. 
Bpbok.  v.  Fa.    To  dispatch   Bo.  v.  pr.  4, 5. 
SPKOaruL,  a4J.  EffcctuaL   Bo.  It.  pr.  4.  v.  pr.  4. 
Sprktakbl,  n.  Fa.  Lat.    A  spying  glass.  6785. 
Spkix,  n.  Sax.    Bport ;  play.  435S.    See  the  note.— Tkle,  or 

history.  13821. 
Bncifca,  n.  Fa.  Detpnue.    A  store-room  for  wine*  or  ric. 

tuals.  7513. 
Bpsaa,  H.  Fa.    A  sphere.  IIMK. 

■  n.  Sax.    A  spear.  2712. 
Bpkrbd.  R.  H19&.    SPBRaxo.  T.  r.  531.  as  Sparmt. 
BraaMa,  n.  Fa.  Ga.    Seed.  14015. 
SfiCBO.  52a  6017.    See  the  noia.    I  hare  since  met  with  a 

pasnage,  in  which  tpiced^  applied  to  conseience^  seems  to 

signiflo  n/ctf,  terupultms.   Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Mad 

Lover,  Act  3.  When  Cleanthe  often  a  purse,  the  Prietteet 

■ays, 

••  Fy!  no  corruption 

Cte.  Take  it;  it  Is  yours; 

Be  not  so  tpiced ,-  it  is  good  gold  ; 

And  goodness  is  no  gall  to  the  consdenoe." 

Spicra.  p.  148,  col.  1,  1.  20.  as  Sfx-C't. 

Bpillr,  r.  Sax.     To  waste;    to  tlmiwr  nway.    17102.— To 

destroy.  6480.— v.  neut.    To  pcriHh.  54Ni7.  .'SSU. 
Spikb,  n.    A  stake.  T.  it.  LU'U.  a  corruption  probably  of 

Spere.  Sax. 
Spirkd.    See  then,  on  ver.  13733. 

Spituus,  a<(/- Fa.    DeapHeux.    Angry ;  spightful.  R.  979> 
SprrouBLV.  adv.    Angrily.  3476   5H(i5. 
SrLAiB,  r.  Fa.  Drtploier.    To  unfold.  B.K.  33. 
Sponk,  n.  Sax.    A  spoon.  10916. 
Sponnr.  pa.  t.  of  Spinnr,  v.  Sax.    Spun.  T.  iiL  735. 
Sporr,  n.  Sax.    A  spur.  2605. 
Spou.vr,  v.  Sax.   To  strike  the  fttot  against  nny  thing.  4278. 

T.  ii.  797. 
Spousailr.  n.  Fa.    Marriage.  79!)1.  8055. 
Spray,  ti.  Sax.    A  twig,  or  sprig.  137oa 
Spnrint,  part.  pa.  of  Sprknob,  v.  Sax.    Sprinkled.  4842. 

13570. 
BpRiNOOLDe,  n.  pi.  Fr.  Etpringallf.    Machin»s  for  casting 

stones  and  amiws.  R.  4191.  See  Du  Ctinge,  in  v.  Mubchbt  j  a. 
Sqi'amrs,  n.  pi.  Lat     Sch1c«.  16227. 
Squaimous.  33J7.    Sec  the  note. 
b^uiRR,  n.  Fa.  A  squiro.  See  his  Chakactkr,  ver.  7^—300. 

. r.    To  attend  as  a  squire.  58H7. 

SquiRRiR.  n.    A  number  of  squircfl.  10G07.    And  alU  (her 

BQUiRRiR.   P.  L.  241.    And  of  his  squikrik  gentiUe  men 

auhtene.    IbU!.  289. 
Stacr,  pr.  n.    Statius,  tiie  Roman  pr>et.  2296. 
Stackr,  ft.  Sax.    A  btaick  of  wood,  dec.  P.  166.  col.  1,  L  19l 

pn.  L  of  Stick,  r.  Sax.    Stuck.  R.  4^1. 

Btapp-bi  inc.  1375U.  nienns,  1  suppose,  a  sling  faktoned  to  a 

staff.    Lydgttte  in  his  Trag.  3d.  b.  describes  David  as 

armed 

"  With  a  stappb  slvnor,  vayde  o/plate  and  maylc." 
Stakbr,  r.  Sax.    To  stagger.  L.  W.  S676. 
BTALKr,  V.  Sax.    To  step  slowly.  8401.    Ful  th^elpgan  he 


BTAiJKR.  L.  W.  )77Si  And  to  the  bedde  he  aALmmru  ttflU 

Cot\f.  Am.aa, 

BTALKBa,  n.  |»L  Bax    The  upright  pleoea<»f  a  ladder.  SML 
STAMBif,  BTAMiir.  11.  Fa.  Bttamine.  A  aort  of  woollen  doCk 

P.  171.  OoL-i,  L  tS.    L.  W.  93491 
Staitt  for  BrAiroanL  9877.  9B^ 
BrAaPB»  jM.  I.  of  BmTB.    Died.  998.  I414L 
Btamc,  04).  Baz.    Btiff,  stout.  8332.  14376. 
BrARuicon,  n.  pL  Fence  of  sterling  monej.  liB4L  Bee  ws. 

19884. 
BrAimcBS,  «.  Fa.    To  stop ;  to  Mttiafle.  ilo.  iiL  pr.  S.  m.  X 
Btblb,  n.  Bax.    A  bandlcw  3783L 

BrBixina,  «.  Lat.    To  makaaetar.    L»  W.  895.    F.  iLTft 
Btbmtb,  9.  Sax.    To  ccaae ;  to  deaiat.  908. 
BrBMTBir,  parL  pa.  9SfJQ. 
Btbpb,  ac^F.  SOL  755.  seems  to  be  need  in  the  aenae  otdetp: 

■o  that  epen  tiepe  may  signiflo  epe*  sunk  deep  in  Ike  head. 
BraaB.  r.  Sax.    To  stir.  I9280i 

SrBBB,  n.  Bax.  A  yonngbuliodc.  9151.— A  rudder.  4008.  IKt 
STBaRLBB,  a4^  Baz.    Without  a  rudder.  485a 
BrBBBsaiAir,  n.  Bax.    A  pilot.  F.  I.  436. 
Btbbnb,  n.  Sax.    A  rudder.  F.  i.  437. 
SraaNB,  a4f  Sax.    Fierce ;  crueL  0619. 
STBaas,  n.  Bax.    A  star.  9083. 

Btbrt,  r.  Sax.    A  leapu  At  a  eterL  1707*    Immediately. 
BTBaxB,  pa.  L  of  Btzbtb,  «.  Bax.  T<eapad.  11689k  Beeped; 

ran  away.  T.  Iv.  83. 
8rBaTi»G.  part.  pr.    Leaping  nimbly.  1504. 
Stbktuno.  as  BniaTiiro.    L.  W.  1208.  ITaoi 
STBara,  v.  Sax.    To  die ;  to  perish.  12798L 
Stbvrn.  n.  Sax.    Voice; sound.  2564.   15297.— A  time  el 

performing  any  action,  previoualj  fixed  by  mrsf  i. 

order,  summons,  dio.  At  mnsetetevetu  1586L  Without  any 

previous  appointment,  nep  tetten  tteven.  438L    They 

appointed  a  time. 
Stbwv,  r.  Fa.  a  small  pond  for  flsh.  351.— -A  email doaet 

T.  iiL  602. 6991    Brawiia,  pi.  Stewa,  bandyhouaeb  1231^ 
8TBYB,r.  Bax.    To  ascend.    T.  L.i.3151». 
BncYBRs,  n.  p/.  Bax.    SUirs.    T.  L.L31&.b. 
Stibbornb,  adff.    Btubbom.  6038.  62ia 
Stikb.  v.  Sax.    To  stick ;  pierce.  254& 
Stilr,  n.  Sax.     A  set  of  steps,  to  pass  from  one  field  to 

another.  Dp  etite  and  eke  by  etrete.  12628.    Brerywheet; 

in  town  ond  country. 
Stillatorir,  n.  Fa.    A  stilL  1604a 
Stills,  a///.  Sax.    Quiet.  11782. 
Stithb,  n.  Sax.     An  anvIL  2098. 
Stivbs.  8914.  as  Stbwbb. 

Storlb-ooob.  4349.    A  gooee  fed  on  stubble-grounda 
Stocxkd,  part.  pa.  Confined.  T.  ill.  381. 
Stolb,  n.  Fr.     Lat.    Part  of  the  ecclesia»tical  oabil; 

worn  about   the  neck.    9577*    Bee   Du   Caitge,  in  v. 

SroLA.  2. 
— — ,  n.  Sax.    A  stool.  5870. 

Sro.voRw.par/.pa.  of  STONDB.orSTANDP,  r.  Sax.  Stood.  SSGUl 
Stont,  for  Stondrth.  3921 . 
Stopxw.  part,  pa,  of  Stkpb,  v.  fjkx.  Stepped ;  adTaneod. 

9388.  14827. 
Storb.  10241.    See  the  note. 

n.  Fa.    To  stock,  or  'umi»h.  13203. 

n.  Any  thing  laid  u;>  for  use.    Hence  the  phraM,  to 

tell  no  store  of  a  thing   57li5.  151G0.  means,  to  consider  tl 

04  of  no  use  or  '»inpor lance. 
Storial,  adj.  F)i.    Ilistorical ;  true.  31791 
Storvbw,  pr*,  t,  pi.  of  Strrvb.  12820. 
Stot,  n.  Sax.    See  the  n.  on  rvr  617. 
Stotp.  n.    A  species  of  weasel ;  a  polecat.  7212. 
SrouMD,  n.  Sax.    A  moment ;  a  short  space  of  time.  1214 

4005.    In  a  slound.  3990.    On  a  sudden.    In  stound.  R 

1733.  should  probably  be  In  a  slound.    The  Orig.    Fa 

has   tantosL   Stounoks,  pi.    Times;    seasona.   5808.  T 

ill.  1758. 
Stounobmblb,  adv.  Momentarily ;  every  moment.  R.  9304 

T.  ▼.  674. 
Stouprn.  14827.  should  probably  bo  Stopkn. 
STniiRB,n.  Sax.    Fight;  battle.  14376.  T.  iiu  1006. 
Strakk,  v.  Bax.    To  proceed  directly.  Du.  1312.  StrackcB 

Stricken.  Tendert.  Kilian. 
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A  line ;  a  streak.    A  strike  qfjlax. 
Stirpt,    Race ;  kindred.  C  L.  16. 


678. 


SraAwaa,  a4^  Pa.    Foreign.    lOIO&^Uneoinmon.  10981. 

tie  made  U  ttrange.  JBflB.  11535.    He  made  it  a  matter 

of  difllcalty,  or  nicety. 
SnuuQBTB,  pa,  t.  of  Sraaccna,  v.  Sax.  Stretdied.  fl918L 

Coisf*Am,  184. 
Braa.  n.  Sax.    Straw.  19801 
BrBBOHT»  part  pa.  of  SraaccHB,  r.    Bax.    Btretcbed. 

Bo.  iiL  pr.  f . 
BraBfita,  «.  Fa.    To  constrain.  I525&— To  press  doselj. 

1«7. 

Braarra,  ««(;.  Fa.    Strait    StreiU  everd.  l^aes. 

BraaxjaDair,  pa,  t.pLot  BnuuiB, ».  Sax.  Streamed ;  flowed. 
T.  ir  847. 

BraKMica,  n.  pi.   The  rays  of  the  Sioi.  1497. 

8raK;«B,  n.  Sax.    Stock ;  race ;  pn^geny.  8(>38.  R.  48S9L 

BrMaNOBRT-pAmiBD^  adff.  Endowed  with  the  strongest 
faith.  T.  i.  1008. 

BmapR.  V.  Fa.    To  strip.    R.  6818. 

SrasTK,  N.  Sax.  A  street.  3756.  The  maieUr  etrete.  8904. 
See  the  note. 

Bn;ni8,  n.  Sax. 

BraiPR,  n.  Lat. 
'  V.  10074.  as  Brasps. 

BnooR,  pr.  n,  T.  r.  1856.  The  pkiloeophieai  Strode^  to 
whom.  Jointly  with  the  moral  Orwer,  Chaucer  directs 
his  Troilus,  was  probably  Batph  Strode,  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  A.  Wood,  who  had  made  the  antiqtil- 
tiee  of  that  college  a  particular  object  of  his  enquiries, 
ssys  only  of  biro,  **  Radulphos  Sthodb,  de  quo  sic  vetus 
noster  catalngua.  Poeta/uit  et  versijteavit  libmm  elepfa- 
cum  voeat.  Phantaewta  Rodutpki,  Claruit  aocccLxx.** 
Some  of  his  logical  works  are  said  to  be  extant  in  print. 
Vcsiet.  1517. 4to.    Tanner,  in  r.  BrnoDjciM. 

Bmor,  |Mk  C  of  Stritx,  r.  Fa.    Strove ;  contended.  1040. 

BraoNDB;  n.  Sax.    A  shorew  la 

Braumxa,  jm-.  n.  A  town  in  the  North.  4018.  See  the 
note, 

Braoirra,  r.    To  strut  331& 

BuBAaaxs^  n,  pi.  Lat.    Suburbs.  1618Sb 

SuarirMtoATiox,  n.  Lat.  A  species  ot  charm  by  anokc. 
F.  lit  174. 

SvBOKT,  a4f.  Fa.    Lat.  Subject  P.  171.  coL  1,  L  64. 

SuHLiMAToaiK,  ft.  Fa.  Lat.  A  Tessel  used  by  Chemists  in 
Sublimation,  i.  e.  separating  certain  parts  of  a  body,  and 
driving  them  to  the  U*p  of  the  vessel,  in  the  form  of  a 
very  fine  powder.  16261. 

BcBbTATfca,  n.  Fa.    The  material  part  of  a  thing.  1480ft 

BocKiKT,  n.  Fa.  Souquenie.  A  loose  frock,  worn  over  their 
other  clothes  by  carters,  Ac.  R.  1838. 

Sua,  V.  Fa.    To  follow.  M.  1 14,  col.  8, 1.  8. 

Scrroit,  pr.  n.  Suetoniui^  the  Konum  historian.  14638. 

ScrriaAivca,  n.  Fa.    Sufllciency ;  satisfaction.  49i.  8636. 

SvrnaAjrr,  ad(f.  Sufllcient  1633.  3551. 

Si'orBD,  part,  pa*  Sweetened  as  with  sugar.  T.  U.  384. 

SvppuB,  V.  Fa.  To  supplicateb  Bo.  UL  pr.  & 

Bi-RCOTB,  n.  Fa.    An  upper  coat  or  kirtle.  F.  L,  141. 

Scarufl,  N.  Fa.    A  surplice.  1008ft 

BviiquxDaiB,  n.  Fa.  Presumption ;  an  ov«weening  con- 
ceit, P.  155,  col.  1, 1.  5ft  178,  col.  8, 1. 4,     J 'J    :  !J 

Bur  RIB,  pr.  a.  Syria.  4554. 

Bi'RRANuaa,  n.  Fa.  A  wound  healed  outwardly  only. 
11425. 

BoavBAMCB,  a*  Fa.    Superintendaneew  ISQIft 

BvsPBCT,  adj  Fa.    Buapected.  8417.  & 

M.  BuspickNi.  8781.  18107. 

Bt-aPKcnav,  n.  Suspicion.  5101. 

B*.*aTaa,  a.  Sax.    Sister.    Siwraxiv.pl.  1081.  T.  iiL  7M. 

BwA.  adn.  Sax.   9o.  4088  4038. 

SwAUt  pa.  t  of  BwBLL,  V.  Sax.  Swelled.  654ft  1349ft 

BwAm.  «.  Sax.  To  throw  down.  T.  iv.  844.— To  strike 
oir.  84Si.  15834.— V.  af  Ml.  To  f»ll  down.  8975. 

SwABT.  adj.  Sax.    Black ;  of  a  dark  colour.  C.  D.  186ft 

SwATTB,  peut.  oi  BtvBTB,  V.  Sax.    Sweated.  137nft  lOQSft 

Swaaii^  a.  Bax.    A  violent  motion.  471ft  Bo.  i.  m.  ft 

SwcLTB,  a.  Sax.    To  die ;  to  faint  370ft 

Swai.T,pa.  I.  135ft  9850. 

SWRaMB  for  Bwaaaa,  pU  n.  ci  BwBaa,  a.  Sax. 
U, 


SwBTBN,  n.  Sax.    A  drsam.  149Qft  1493&  Bwarams,  pi 

14.<i89.    In  ver.  14987.  it  la  written  Swevenis  for  th4 

sake  of  tbo  rime^ 
SwicHB.  a4^  Sax.  eorruptfam  of  AsOke.  Bach.  943.  487. 
Swiivxa,  a.  Sax.    Labour.  18ft 

».  To  labour.  187.  IMOft 

BwiBR,  a.  Sax.    The  ne<dc.  R.  38&    It  is  more  commonly 

written  Aerre. 
SwiTHB,  adw.  Sax.    Quickly ;  immediately.  515a  1873ft 
SwiTB,  r.  Sax.    See  Junii  Etpwtdoff,  in  v. 
SwoLowa,  w.  Sax.    A  whirlpool.  L.  W.  llOft 
SwoNKXH,  part,  pa*  of  Swimkb.  4833. 
SwocoB,   n.  Sax.    Sound;  noise.   1961.  3619  — A  swoon 

6381.897ft 

T. 

Tababo,  n.  80.    See  the  quotatloD  fhnn  Speght's  Gloss. 

Dlaoourae,  Aa  n.  ft 
Tarlbb,  a.  pi.  Fa.    A  game  so  called.  U212*^Tabte9  Tote- 

tanes.  1158&    Bee  the  note. 
Tabodbb,  v.  Fa.    To  drum.  L.  W.  354. 
Tachr.  a.  Fa.    A  spot,  or  blemish.  C.  N.  19ft 
Taillaobb,  n.  Fa.    A  collector  of  taxes.  R.  6811. 
Taillb,  n.  Fa.    A  tally ;  an  account  scored  on  a  piece  of 

wood.  578. 
Takb,  v.  Sax.    To  deliver  a  thing  to  another  person.  5137. 

13334.  15691. 

for  Takxn,  part,  pa,  166ft  1078ft 

Taxbl,  a.  Sax.    An  arrow.  10ft  R.  1787* 

Talb,  v.  Sax.  To  tell  stories.  C.  D.  10ft  And  namelp  when 

tkep  TALBN  Umge.  Cm^f,  Am.tJ.^ 
—  ft.  Speech  ;  disooune.  Ba  L  pr.  ft  —  Reckoning ; 

account    Lilel  tale  hath  he  told  ofanpdreme,  15184.  lie 

made  little  acooimt  of  any  dream. 
TAI.BNT.  n.  Fa.  Desire ;  affection.  5557.  P*  151,  coL  1,  L  8ft 
Talino.  a.  Story-telling.  13364. 
Tanb  for  Takbit.  C.  D.  88ft 
Tapbs,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Bands  of  linen.  3941. 
Tapimaob,  n.  Fa.    Bn  tapinois.  Lurking;  sonUcIng about 

It  736ft  ConA  Am.  93  b. 
Tapisbb,  n.  Fa.    A  maker  of  tapestry.  364. 
TAPfTB.  V.  Fa.    To  cover  with  tapestry.  Du.  90ft 
Tappb,  n.  Sax.    A  Up,  or  spigot  which  cloties  that  orifice 

through  which  the  liquor  Is  drawn  out  of  a  vesseL  3891k. 
TAm-Baa,  a.  Sax.    A  wowtan,  who  has  the  care  of  a  tap 

In  a  publick  .house.  841.  33S&    See  the  n.  on  ver.  801ft 

That  olBce,  formerly,  was  usually  executed  by  women. 

See  the  Adventure  of  the  Pardonere  and  the  Tapetere, 

in  the  Continuation  qf  the  Canterturp  Tales,     p.  SiH 

Ed.Ur. 
Tarb.  pa.  t.  of  Tbab,  v.  Sax.    Tore^  Magd.  15ft 
Tabox.  n.  Fa.    A  sort  of  shield.  47ft  8184. 
Tabs.  m.  CMh  qf  Tars.  816ft  Tartar ium.  P.  L.  £12.    A 

sort  of  oilk.    Bee  Du  Cange,  in  v.  TAaaicim,  TAaxAaufva. 
Tab.  a.  Fa.    A  heap.  1007- 1011. 
Tassklkd,  part.  pa.  Adorned  with  tassels.  3851. 
Tastb.  r.  Fa.    To  feel.  15!^^.— To  examine.  L.  W.  1901. 
Tatabwaoobs,  n.  pi.  R.  7811-  The  Orig.  i^—TouUs /ireuUm 

de  CROTsa.    All  bedagled  with  dirt 
Tavrbmbr,  a.  Fr.    The  keeper  of  a  tavern.  1961ft  19641. 
TAvaa,  pr.  n.    The  oonstellatioo  Taonia.  019ft  9761. 
Tawb,  n.  Sax.    Tow.  3778. 
Tbihr.  r.  bAX.  To  teach.  310. 
TaiMB,  tt.  16eBft  7.  l<>7Uft  seems  to  signifie  a  narrow,  thin 

plate  of  metal ;  perhsps  from  the  Lat.  Gb.  Tetnia. 
TBMP8,  a.  Fa.    Time.  1634ft 
Ta^B.  a.  Sax.    Grief.  31««.  Cot\f.  Am.  14ft 

I*.  To  grieve ;  to  sflllot  T.  L.  ii.  338  bb 

Tkrcblbt.  Taat-BLL,  n.  Fa.    The  male  hawk.  1081ft— Th( 

mala  eagle.  A.  P.  SBft 
Trri^h.  H.t»t.  It  OOft  A  4»rt  of  singi  -bird,    called  in  F 

Tarin.    Bee  Cotgrave  in  v. 
Tbrmaoaubt,  pr.  a.  13741-    See  the  not* 
TaaRBsraB.  a.  Fa.    Barthly.  98i)ft 
Taav,  a4$.  Bax.    Full  of  team  T.  iv.  891 
TBCTaami.  n.  pi.  Fa.    Bead-piecce.  t&Ol. 
Taaraa,  a  pi.  Lat.  Yeeselafor  i 
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TsMTiv,  adf),  Fr.    Haad-«titmg.  4002^ 
Tktcii,  n.  as  Tachb.  R.  8517. 

TxwKLL,  n.  Fr.    a  pipe,  or  funneL  F.  tit  UO.  

TsxTDU,  04)'  F**    RMMly  at  citing  texUi  17184.  ITMSL 
Thackx,  a.  Sax.   Thatch,  a  D.  1771. 

V.  To  thump ;  to  thwack.  7141. 

Thaw,  adv.  Sax.    Qudm.  Lat.  219.  242. 
THAinc,  N.  Sax.    Thankf ulnot ;   good  wUL  R.  274L  Ih 
THAfxa— <«  taken  more^-^ 

Km  pl%u  pratU  o*M,  tmt  rteau.    Orlg. 
8o  the  phrases,  hit  thankes,  Mr  thankett  (see  the  n.  on 
ver.  162t{.)  answer  to  the  French,  tan  gri,  Uurgri, 
Thanmb.  Tram,  adv.  Sax.  Then.  12261).  12284. 
TuAa,  V.  Sax.  imptrt.  Behoveth.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  431& 
Thattk,  That,  pron.  dem.  Sax.  used  is  a  relative.  10.  690. 
Thatle  Seint  Peter  had.    So  this  verse  should  he  written. 
•^That  he  mighie.  5458.    As  much  as  he  was  ahle ;  Quod 
potuil.—li  is  somciimes  put,  not  inelegantly,  for  the 
tame.    See  ver.  IM.     With  grit»  and  that  the  Jtnett  (^f 
the   land.  ver.  348.    Qf  Jtth   and  Jteth,  and  that  m 
plente&ut.  ver.  3517.  Shot  fall  a  rain,  and  that  to  wild 
and  wood.    See  also  ver.  863  3938.  9280. 
Thattk,  That,  eonj.  Sax.    Qudd.  Lat.  131.  226.  & 
Tub,  prep.  art.  Sax.  See  the  Essay,  ice.  p.  xxi  v.  The  when 
prefixed  to  adjeetivet,  or  adverbt,  in  the  comparative 
degree,  is  genemlly  to  be  considered  as  a  corruption  of 

yy^  which  was  conunonly  put  by  the  Ssxons  for  ]>aJIl) 

the  ablative  ea.  ting,  of  the  art.  )>aC,  used  as  a  pronoun. 
Thk  merier.  716.  Eo  Uttiiit,  Tub  more  merp.  804.  Eo 
tettioree.  Of  the  same  construction  are  the  phrases— 
Yet/are  tkep  thk  werte.  4348.  Tit/are  I  never  tub  bet. 
7533. 

When  the  is  repeated  with  a  second  comparative,  either 
aft/.  )r  adv.  the  first  the  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of  the  Lat.  Quo.    See  ver.  5955. 

The  more  it  brenneth,  the  more  it  hath  desire 

To  consume  every  thing. 

——Quo  magit—eo  magit And  ver.  8589. 

And  ay  the/urtfwr  that  she  was  in  age, 
The  more  trnoe  (if  that  it  were  possible) 
She  was  to  him  in  lovo  and  more  penible. 

Sometimes  the  first  the  is  omitted,  as  in  the  phrases.  E.'er 
lenper  the  verse.  3870.  Ever  lenger  the  more.  8563.  Sec 
P.  170,  ei)l.  1,  L  30.  For  certes,  if  a  man  hadde  a  dedly 
wound,  ever  (he  lenper  that  hotaried  to  warishe  himself, 
the  moiv  wold  it  corrupt— and  also  the  wound  wuld  be 
the  werte  for  to  hele. 

v.  Sax.    To  thrive.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3862:     /A^*  ^ 

Thk  DOM  R,  n.  8«x.    Thrift ;  success.  13335. 

Thbfklv,  adj.  Sax.    Like  a  thit-f.  L.  W.  1779, 

Thb.vnks,  TiiK.vi'nE,  adv.  Sax.    Thence.  5463.  672JL 

Thk.mnkskokth,  adv.  Sax.  From  thennet/orth.  13495. 
From  that  time  forward. 

Theodomas,  pr.  n.  95iM.    See  the  note. 

Thbophrast,  pr.  n.  9170.  See  the  Discourse,  6tc.  n.  19. 
and  the  n,  on  ver,  917^. 

Thru,  adv.  Sax.  There,  In  thnt  place  ;  b  frequently  used 
in  the  hcnse  of  Where.  7348.  737H.  12059. 
Thbr,  in  c«impobition,  Bignifies  that,  without  including 
any  idea  of  place.  See  IIkrk.  Theraboufeti.  9.19.  2'her- 
aifain,  7070.  Thcrb^/orne.  2(».%.  Therby.  77<J6.  Ther- 
fore.W'  rherfro.\\.^S^\.  Thergaine.  \\  Q^l^St'S.  Ther- 
of.  37HI.  Theron.  161.  Therto.  153.  Thervith.  3780. 
ThertcithalL  56;U 

Thkwks  u.  pi.  Sax.     Manners  ;  qualities.  8285  9416. 

Thipkr,  a«/f.  Sax.      Thither,  to  thutpluce.  1265. 

Thidkrvvaud,  adv.  Sax.    Toward  that  place.  i\'»32. 

Thilkk,  adj.  Sax.     This  same,  that  same.  56<Ht.  57.19. 

Thi.vkk,  f,  S\x,  To  consider.  12-61.  It  is  very  frequently 
ustsl  iiHan  Impntonal  in  the  pr.  and  pa.  t.  in  tlie  tense 
of  Skkmkth,  or  Sk.kmkd.  Me  thinketh.  317<'.  Him  think- 
eth.  3614.  Ilim  thouyhte.  \KJCi.  Hire  thoutjhte.^UXO.  How 
thinketh  t/ou  f  77H6.     linn  thouyhte.  82H2 

Th.m VE,  a>tj.  Sax.  Slender:  small.  9556.  A  thinne  imagi' 
nation.  Bo,  iii.  pr.  .1.  Tenni  inuiyine,  A  thinne  sutpi' 
eiun.    lio,  iii.  pr.  12.     2\nui  tutpicione^ 


TnnLB,«.8Ax.  To  pierce  through.  irylS. 

This,  proit.  demoittL  Sax.  is  ■ometimea  pat  for  Um 

positive  article.  1S619L    Tmisb,  pL  0142. 1 1908. 
TiKH  prep.  art.  pi.  Da.  Sax.  used  as  a  denHmstrative  pt^ 

noun.    Thoe&    2318.  2353.  12482.  M.  1 14.  coL  3.  L  42. 
Tho.  adv.  Sax.    Then.  2214. 23831 
Thoijb,  9.  Sax.    To  suircr.  7128.    And  whal  miseh4^tk  and 

male  eaee  ChrUt  for  bum  tbolko.  P.  P.  65  b. 
Thobb.  R.  185&  i«  pat  for  Tmxbb.  for  the  sake  of  tbt 

rime. 
Thobfb,  n.  Sax.    A  Tillage.  807&  17383L 
Thouohtbn.  iMk  t.  j)!.  of  TmNKB,  V.  GAx.  7612: 
Thbaio.,  n.  Sax.    A  slave,  or  villain.    P.  16B^  ooL  f,  L  42. 
Thballb,  «.  To  enslave.    T.  iL  773. 
TuBABTB,  pa.  e.  of  THassTX.  12UM. 
TuBKD-BAaB,  adi.  Sax.    Having  the  tbreada  baia^  the  aap 

being  worn  away.  16358. 
TnaBMOTB.  Du.  378.  should  be  written,  in  two  word%  Vkte 

moU,  as  in  the  BodL  MSSw  Mor.  n.  Fa.  ia  ezpUincd  by 

Cotgrave  to  signille,  amoog  other  thias%  tJka  m^te  veirndf 

edbg  a  hnnttman  on  hit  homt. 
Thkbpb.  v.  Sax.    To  call.  16294. 
Thkbstb,  v.  Sax.    To  thrust.  2614  S877. 
Thrkswold.  n.  Sax.    A  thtvshold.  3482.  8164. 
THasTB,  9,  Sax.    To  threaten.  L.  W.  754. 
Thrbttbnb.  Winn.  Sax.    Thirteen.  7841. 
Thbiddx,  adj.  Sax.    Third.  1465. 2273. 
TuRiB,  Thribs,  adp.  Sax.    llirice.  63. 564.  T.  iL  SB.  l»x 
Thrjllbd  for  Thirlxo.  pa.  I.  of  Tbiri.b.  R.  7636. 
Thrinob,  r.  Sax.    To  thrust.  R.  7419i  T.  ir.  0& 
Thrutk.  pa.  t.  of  TBRxara    T.  iii.  1580. 
Thbongb,  jmu  I.  of  Thrinob.    10227. 
Thropbs  for  TnoRPBa    A.  F.  350. 
Throstbi.,  n.  Sax.    A  thrush.  13690. 
Throw,  a.  Sax.    Time.    But  a  throw.  8373.    But  a  Uitte 

while.    ,<ln|r(Areie.  14148.    Any  spaoe  of  UsMk      Mang 

a  throw.  164(0.    Many  times. 
Thrust  for  Thurbt,  n.  Sax.    Thirst.  R.  5713. 
Thritstv  for  Thurstv,  eu^f.  Sax.    Thirsty.  Magd.  708. 
Thumoh,  prejt.  Sax.    Through.  9614,  9.— Uy  means  ot 

IXHU  I. 
Thurohkark,  n.  Sax.    A  passage.  2849. 
Thurohout,  prep.  Sax.    Throughout ;  quite  through.  1A96.    i 

2569. 
Thurrok.  n.  Sax.    The  hold  of  a  bhip.  P.  154.  col.  1. 1.  M. 

See  the  note. 
Thwitkl,  n.  Sax.    A  whittle  ;  Cultellus.  3931. 
THivriTK.v,  part.  pa.    Chipi>«d  with  a  knife ;    whittled. 

n.  IKtl.    Bien  doli.    OriK. 
TiuDK,  jHirt.jHi.  of  TiDB,  r.  Sax.    IIapp<>nc-d.    Thee  kkulde 

never  have  tidde  to  /aire  a  grace.    T.  i.  9(4).    So  fair  a 

fortune  bhotild  never  have  happened  to  thv«. 
TiDirx,  n.  ]im-2.    Sec  the  note. 
TiKKL,  adj.  Sax.     UncerUiin.  3428. 

Tu.,  prrp.  Sax.    To.  2067.  £lMi     Hire-till.  10612.     T>  her. 
TiMBKbTBRK,  tt.  It.  76!).  is  ituppobcd  by  Lye,  {Etgm.  Ling 

Angl.  in  v.)  to  mean  the  Mmie  with    ToiHb.ttere.    The 

Orig.   French  has  been   quoted  above  in  v.  Sal.ocbi^ 

which  Chaucer  has  thus  imitated. 

There  was  many  a  timbestere 

And  sailours,  tkat,  I  dare  trett  ticere, 

Ycoulhc  Air  craJl/uU  jMrJltlj/. 

The  timbres  up  full  tubtiliif 

Thri  castrn,  and  hent  hem  full  oft 

Ujton  ajingerfaire  and  *q/7, 

ThcU  thei  iu  failed  never  mo. 

According  to  this  description,  it  should  rather  mcin,  that 

a  Timbestere  was  a  wuman.  (see  the  n.  on  ver.  80191*  w  ho 

plaid  tricks  with  timbret,  basons  of  some  sort  or  otlicr,  by 

tlitx>\ving  them  up  into  the  air.  and  catching  thetn  upon  a 

single  finger;  a  kind  of  Balance-mistress. 

TtMHKKs,  n.  pi.  Fr.   R.  772.  Hasona    Si<*  TrMBBSTSRE. 

TiPKT.  //.  Sax.    A  tippet.  Sttl. 

TiPPKD,  part.  pa.    Headed;  covered  at  the  tip,  or  top. 

7319.  7322. 
Tiproo.N,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Tiptoes;  the  extremities  of  the  toea. 

15313. 
TiRB.  r.  Fr.    To  pluck;  to  feed  ujon.  In  the  nianm  r  cf 
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Mrds  of  pnj*    T.  L  788.    For  Mu  h<m  that  a  poihaukt 

TVRBTB.    Cot%/'.  Am,  I3i.  b. 
Ttmum,  n.  Fn.    A  ribband.    T.  if.  639L 
Tim  for  TiOBTR.    T.  L  334.    Happenetlk 
TtTSRiifO.  n.  Bax.    Courtship.    T.  IL  1744. 
TiTLKLBs,  aitj  S^x.    Without  UU«w  1717^. 
Trrm  Uvin,  pr.  n.  11935.    L.  W.  1681.    The  Roman  hid- 

torian. 
TOp  adr.  Sax.    Too.  877*  986. 
—  prep.  Sax.    To  dap.    7758.  7821.    On  IIiIk  day.     To 

WMTux,  782.  1612.    On  the  morrow,  the  folloteing  dap. 

To  ptre.  5750.  T.  iiL  842.  F.  I.  84.    In  thie  year. 

Tb,  in  composition  with  verbs,  is  generally  aafpnenta- 

tiTe.  2611.  The  helmet  ikepro  mwan  aiKfro-bHRBOE.  i.  o. 

hewe  and  cat  to  pieces.  8613.  The  bonee  thep  to-brkstk, 

L  e.  break  in  pieces.    To-mosTKir.  2099.    To- dash  rd.  T. 

lL64a    Much  bruised.   To-RRirr.  12036.  Rent  in  pieces. 

To-swnrxx.  12453.  Labonr  greaUy.-'Snmetimcs  the  adv, 

Aixissdded.    AirTO-RBNT.  14267.     Allto-sharb.    R. 

1858.    Entirely  cut  to  pieces.    ax.i.-to-8Hbmt.  ibid.  19U3. 

Entirely  ruined. 
TopoRK,  Torowur,  prep.  Sax.    Before.  M.  113.  ooL  M  55. 
TooiTHXBB^  adv.  Sax.    Together.    T.  iv.  1322. 
Told,  pa  i,  of  Txu.,  v.  Sax.    Accounted.  14404. 
ToMRXfeTBRa,  II.8AX.    A  dancing-woman  T.  L.  ii.  326.  b. 
ToBiaBSTBaBS,  pL  12411.   See  the  note. 
ToMRDBM,  T.  iL  120i.  should  be  written  as  two  worda    To 

fmede^  or  io  medest  Recording  to  the  Saxon  ussge,  signillea 

/or  reward,  in  return. 
Tow 8,  n.  pL  Sax.    Toes.  14868.  F.  iiL  938. 
ToNNB  ORBT.  adj.    Of  the  circumference  of  a  tun.  1906* 
TooB»  M.  pL  13337.  as  ToiVB. 

ToRKTBs,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Rings.    Bee  the  note  on  ver.  2254. 
ToRjrB,  p.  Fr.    To  turn.  2320.    The  devil  out  <ifhi*  tkinne 

Him  torne  t  16742.    May  the  devil  turn  him,  inside  out ! 
ToRMED,  part,  pa.  16639. 
ToRTUOiv,  a4f'  Fb.    Obliqiie ;  winding.  4722. 
ToTKLBR.  n.    A  whisperer.  L.  W.  353. 
ToTKLAR.  Sueurro.  Prompt.  Parr. 
Turrv,  ottj.  Sax.   Dissy.  4851. 
TouoH,  atjfj'  Sax.    Difflcult    ^M<f  maketk  it  fittt  toufik, 

133(19.    And  takes  a  great  deal  of  paina    Or  make  it 

tough.  T.  V.  101.   Or  take  pains  about  it.    See  also  T.  IL 

1025.  IiL  87.    And  makt  U  neitker  tougk  m  quetnL    Do. 

531.    Made  no  difllcalty  or  strangeness. 

AlbeUpe  make  it  never  oa  teutcke. 
To  wte  pour  labour  is  in  vane. 

MS.  MaiUand.     The  wtouming  maiden. 
Will,  StBone  makii  leonder  teteehe. 

Ibid.   PebtU  to  the  ptap.    Si.  tL 

TououT,  <!(</.  Sax.    Tight.  78491 

Tour,  n.  Fr.    A  tower.  IU32. 

TooiiNBT,  n.  R.  4164.  should  bo  written  Tourette,  as  in  MS. 

Hunter.    A  turret,  or  anall  tower. 
Tout,  n.  The  backside.  3Bia  3851. 
ToWAiL.  n.  Fr.    A  toweL  14663.  14671. 
TowAROBs.  prep.  Sax.    Toward.  12640. 
TowBL,  n   7730.  la  perhape  put  for  Tbwxl  ;  a  pipe 

fundnmeiit. 
Tracb.  n.  Fr.    A  track,  or  path.  I76.~A  train.  L. 
Trao»,  pa.  t  of  Trrad,  r.  Sax.    Trod.  15184. 
TRAeKTOva,  n.  F.  IIL  187.  as  Tbbobtoob. 
Trair,   r.  Fr.    To  betray.  F.  L  390i 
Trais.  n.  pi.  Fr.  Traite.     The  traoesb  by  which  horees 

draw.  2141.  T.  L  282. 
Tbamibsbmr.  pr,  n,    A  kingdcnn  in  Africa.    Bee  the  n.  on 

ver.  57. 
Trambmewb.  v.  Fb.    To  transform.  R26I.  T.  ir.  467. 
TBArpuaaa,  n.  pt.  IUrb.  Lat.    The  cloths,  with  which 

horse*  Wf>ro  covered  fur  parade.  2501.    See  Du  Cange,  in 

V.  Trappatura. 
Tbabbbo,  part.  pa.   Betrayed.  R.  3231. 
Tratb,  n,  7164      See  tbe  note.    Up.  Douglas  frequently 

uses  Trat  Ua  an  old  ttt>man,  Mn.  vii.  410.  in  vultue  ten 

trmn^/bnnat  aniUt— lie  render*. 

And  kir  in  tekape  trant/ormpi  ^ane  traL 
tee  al^o.  p.  96,  2a  auld  (rel-and  p.  128,  39. 


Travb,  n.  Fr.  7V<rratl.  A  frame,  ia  which  farriers  pot  un« 

ruly  horses.  3282. 
Trb,  n.  Sax.    A  tree ;  wood.  5682.    CritUt  ire.  3965.  The 

Croba 
Tbbchuvr.  n.  Fb.    a  cheat  R6308.  7168. 
TBBDB-rouLR,  R.    A  tresdef  of  ben*  ;  r  cock.  13961. 15457. 
Trbobtour,  n.    Seetheikon  ver.  11453. 
Trbnchant,  part  pr,  Fb.    Cutting.  3928. 
Trxntal,  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  720a 
Trrpbobt,  n.  Fr.     A  military  engin&  R.  6279.    See  Ihi 

Cange,  in  v.  TaBBocHBnm. 
Trbbbr,  n.  Fb.    An  artlflcLsl  lock,  or  gathering  of  holr. 

1051.    See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Trica,  Trrcia. 
TaxflsBD.  part,  pa.    Gathered  in  a  tress,  or  (ressea  5986. 
;  Trbbbour,  n.    An  instrument  used  in  tressing  the  hsir ;  or 
I      an  ornament  of  it.  when  tressed.  H.  56&  3717.    Bee  Du 

Cange,  in  v.  Tbrbborivm. 
Trbtablb,  adi.  Fr.    Tractable.  P.  161.  e(»l.  1, 1.  67.  T«.  W. 

411.  A>.J6^ 
Trktr,  r.  Fr.    To  treat ;  todiacourse.  10534. 
Trbtrb,  n.    Treaty.  95(i6w 
Tbktib,  n.    Treaty.  T.  iv.  64. 670. 

ad).  Fb.    Long  and   well  proportioned.  152.  R. 

1016.  12I& 

Trbwb,  n.  Fr.    a  trucei  T.  iv.  1312. 

adj.  Sax.    True,  faithful.  2237.  3706. 

Trxwb-lovb.  n,  3698.    Bee  the  note.     Since  which 


Mr. 

Steevens  has  very  obligingly  suggested  to  me,  that  there 
Is  a  herb  called  True-love,  according  to  Gerard,  in  his 
Herbal.  Ed.  1597*  p.  388.  «•  Hsrba  Paris.  One-berrle, 
or  lierbe  TVH^-leve—at  the  very  top  whereof  come  forth 
fower  leaves,  directly  set  one  against  another,  in  manner 
of  a  Bnrgunnion  cross,  or  a  true  love  knot ;  for  wlilch 
cause  among  the  auncients  it  hath  been  called  herbe 
Tryu-love,"  This  herb,  however,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
membrance, is  rather  too  large  to  be  csrricd  conveniently 
under  Ike  tongue^— A.  treteelove,  of  the  same  or  an  other 
sort.  Is  mentioned  In  the  concluding  stanxa  of  the  Court 
qfLove. 

Eke  eche  at  other  threw  the  fioures  bright. 

The  primerose,  the  violets,  and  tlie  gold ; 

So  than  as  1  beheld  the  royal  sight, 

My  lady  gan  me  sodenly  behold, 

And  with  a  (meetone,  plited  manp  a/old. 

She  smote  me  through  the  very  heart  as  blive, 

And  Venus  yet  I  thuike  I  sm  alive. 

Triaclb.  n.  Fr.  corruption  of  Jkeriaque.  A  remedy,  in 
general.  48!J9.  1224& 

Tbicb,  v.  Bax.    To  thrust.  14443. 

Trie,  a4f.  13785.  f.    Tried  or  refined.  Glo«s.  Ur. 

Triix,  9.  Bax.    To  twirl ;  to  turn  nnmd.  1063Ul 

V.  neut.    To  roll ;  to  trickle.  744&  13604. 

TRI.NB,  a4).  Fb.  Triple.  Trine  compat,  1551&  Tlio  Trinity. 
SecCoMPAfi. 

Tbippb,  n.  738&  evidently  means  a  ttnall  pieft  of  cheese. 
Let  tripet  iTun/agot,  in  Fa.  are  Tke  tmallett  ttickt  in  a 
faggot.  Gotgrave. 

Tbibtb,  9.  for  Tbubtb.  T.  iL  247. 

Tbistb,  ii.  T.  IL  1534.  A  post  or  station  In  hunting.  CoufelU 
This  seems  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  though 
the  etymology  is  not  so  dear. 

TaoMPK,  n.  Fr.    A  trumpet.  2176.  2513. 

TaoMrouR,  n.    A  trumpeter.  2673. 

Tronchoon,  m.  Fr.    A  spear,  without  a  head.  2617* 

TnoNB.  n,  Fr.    A  throne.  2531.  12776. 

Tbopbbb,  pr,  n,  14183  Bee  the  note.  It  afterwards  occurred 
to  me  that  the  rrference  might  pogsibly  bo  to  the  original 
of  the  Troilutand  Creteide,  which,  Recording  to  Lydgate, 
was  called  Tropke ,-  (see  the  n.  t>n  P.  172,  col.  2,  L  23,  ia 
page  2€9  of  this  edit.)  but  I  cannot  find  sny  sock 
as  is  here  quoted,  in  the  Pilottrato, 

TaoTVLA,  pr.  n.  625a    See  the  n.  on  ver.  6253. 

Trocolb,  at^.  Fr.    Dark,  gltiomy.  8341. 

TnorhLKR,  comp,d.  R.  TOofOL 

Tmowa.'vdisb.  ii.  3954.  for  TRrAjrDtaa. 

Trowb,  p.  Sax.    To  believe.  7139  7567* 

Thl'anoisb.  n.  Fb.    Begging.  R.  0664. 

Troakuino.    R.  6721. 

TviXB,  p.  Sax.    To  allure.  4132. 
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TuLum,  pr.  n.M.  110,  ooL  1,  L  61.  M.  Tullins  Cicero.  See 

also  R.  5988.    A.  F.  31. 
TuRKBit,  n.  Fr.    a  aort  of  predous  stone.    C.  L.  80. 

(ulj,  Fb.    Turkish.  2897.    See  the  note. 

TuRMBNTisK,  N.  Fs.    Tomient.  1443& 

TuRTKs,  Tpt,  of  Tumr,  ».  Sax.  101U9. 

TWAINS.    T.  iiLft51.    TvTAY.  794.    Twry.  IflK.    Twsurs. 

8586.  nuwter.  Sax.    Two. 
TwBirou),  adj.  Sax.    Doable.  16034. 
TwiKu,  Of/tf.  Sax.    Twice.  4316. 
TwioHT,  jta.  L  and  part,  of  Tvmca,  «.  Sax.    Polled; 

Plucked.  714A.  10738. 
Twinkb,v.8ax.  TodepRrtfromaplaoo^orihing.837. 18364. 
TwiNNXo,  part,  pa.    Separmted.    T.  Iv.  476. 
TwiRB.  r.  Bo.  IIL  m.  8.    Tufireth  seems  to  be  the  tnmsla- 

tlon  of  suturrat  ,•  spoken  of  a  bird. 
TinsT,  R.  Sax.    A  twif .  10883L 
Twisn,  «.  Sax.    To  twitch ;  to  pull  hard.  10680l 
TwfSTX,  pa,  t.    Twitched.  9679. 

V. 

Valrncb,  pr,  n.  A.  F.  87i.  Valencia  in  Spain.  Gloss.  Ur, 

Valsrir,  pr,  n.  9i53.    See  the  Discourse,  Aic.  n.  19. 

Valrrir.  14fi38.  Valrrjus.  6/47.  pr.  n,  Valerius Maximos. 

Valurr.  n.  Fr.    Value.    R.  5236. 

Varixw,  ittf.  M.  V.  Fr.    To  change ;  to  alter.    T.  ii.  1621. 

Varmunt.  parf.  pr.  16643.    Changeable. 

Vassalaor,  n.  Fr.    Valour ;  courage.  3056.    R.  &871. 

Vavasour,  n.  368.    See  the  note.  * 

Vaimtoor,  n.  Fr.    A  boaster.    T.  ii.  724. 

Vrckr,  n.  Ital.    An  old  woman.    R.  42S6.  44ii5. 

Vrixbrlook,  n.    Rlood  drawn  from  a  vein.  2749. 

Vkivd^blr.  adj.  Fn.    To  be  sold.    II.  5»04. 

Vk.vrrir,  n.  Fr.     Hunting.  166.  8310. 

Vknor,  r.  Fr.    To  revrage.    M.  112,  col.  1,  L  58. 

Vk!«ihr.  n.  Fr.    Poison ;  venom.  2753, 

VBNToi'srNO,  n.  Fr.    Cupping.  274ft 

Vrr  m.  Lat.    The  Spring.  T.  i.  157. 

Vrrambnt,  adv.  Fr.    Truly.  13G43. 

Vrrav,  adj.  Fr.    True.  6786. 

Vkiidborksr,  n.  Fr.  Vrrd  tin  grit.  The  rust  of  brass ;  so 
called  from  its  colour,  a  grey  preen.  162-^. 

VBHorTB,  tu  Fr.    Judgement;  sentence.  789.  A.  V.  5<»3. 

Vkrobr,  m.  Fr.     A  garden.  K.  .1618   3831. 

Vkrmrilr,  adj.  Fr.    Of  a  vermilion  colour.  R.  3645. 

Vkmmblbt,  adj.  C.  L.  14?.  as  Vkrmkilb. 

Vkrnaor,  9681.    See  the  note. 

Vkrmiclk,  n.  6»<7.  diminutive  of  Verouike.  Fr.  A  copy  in 
miniature  of  the  picture  of  Christ,  which  is  suppo^ctl  to 
hnvc  been  miraculou»ly  imprinted  upon  a  handkerchief, 
preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  Du  Cange, 
in  V.  Vbronica.  Madox,  Form.  AngU  p.  428.  Tistam. 
Joh.  de  Nevill.  an.  1386.  Item  Domino  Archiepitcopo 
Eborumfralri  meo  i.  veitimentum  rubgum  de  velcet  cum 
le  verouike  (r.  verouike)  in  f^anit  rotarum  dcsuper 
br«>ndata  (r.  broudala).  It  was  usual  for  persons  return- 
ing from  pilgrimages  to  bring  with  them  certain  tokens 
of  the  several  places  which  fliey  had  visited  ;  and  there- 
fore the  Pardoner,  who  is  just  arrived  from  Rome,  is 
repre«»'ntcd  with  a  vernicle,  sewed  upon  hi*  cappe.  See 
P.  P.  28.  b. 

An  hundred  amplct  on  hpg  hatte  gette^ 

Sftfrnc*  of  Sinay  and  thfUcs  of  *  Calice^ 

And  many  a  crouch  on  hit  cloke  and  kayet  of  Rotftf, 

And  tub  vkrniclk  before,  for  men  thoutd  knotce 

And  te  by  hyt  tignet,  tckom  he  tought  hadde. 

Vbii.vtsh,  v.  Fr.    To  varnish.  4147. 

Vkkrr,  n.  Fr.    Glass.  T.  ii.  867. 

Vkrsifiour,  n.  Fr.    A  maker  of  verses ;  a  poet.  M.  1 16, 

col.  2.  1.  45. 
Vrktulbs,  adj.    Without  efficacy.  T.  ii.  344. 
VKRTi'ot's,  adj.  Fr.     Active;  efficacious.  251. 
VashBLL,  n.  Fr,   VaitteHe.    Plate.  14154.  14310. 
tJof.v,  atfj.  Sax.    Horrid  ;  frightful.  8549. 
ViAOB,  n.  Fr.    A  journey  by  sea  or  land.  77.  794. 
ViCARY,  tu  Lat.    A  vicar.  1/333. 

*  MS.  Q<de$.   Perhaps  it  should  be  Galice.   See  ver.  468. 


VicR,  M.  Fa.    The  newid*  or  upright  centre  «f  «  wiadini 
staircase.  C.  D.  ISia 

Vmilb,  ii.  Fb.  The  ere  of  a  festival.  379. — The  wake,  or 
watohinf  <rfa  dead  body.  T.  v.  305.  Soe  the  n.  on  Ter.  8B0b 

VioiuB,  ft.  Lat.  as  VieiLB.  6138. 

Viij^ms,  a.  Fb.  Anj  thing  unbeooming  a  genUeouui.  ;il 
6733, 

ViiroLBWT,  adS.  Lat.    Full  of  wina.  6D49L  7SI3L 

ViBBLAVB,  n.  Fb.  11900.  **  A  round,  freesnanti  aoof.^ 
Cotgrave.  There  is  a  particular  deecriptton  of  a  Virlai, 
In  the  Jardin  dt  pUUtance,  fol.  xii.  where  it  malcea  tiit 
deeima  sexta  $peeies  BhHortee  Oallicane, 

ViBoiLR,  pr.  n.  710L  L.  W.  i»4.  F.  L  449L 

Vi8A0B,  r.  Fa.    To  fhmt ;  to  face  a  thing.  10147> 

VzBB,  N.  1987*  In  MS.  A.  vexe.  Perhape  we  ahoold  read 
rete,  a  Saxoo  word  signifying  vtoUnee,  impetmoHtp.  See 
T.  iv.  350.  where  (according  to  Gloss.  Ur,)  Jnalead  of  rofs 
some  MSS.  have  rets  t  Bud  the  PreA.  to  the  Coniin,  a/tke 
Cant  T.  ver.  496. 548.  If  this  correction  be  admitted,  ve 
must  alao  read  in  the  next  line  reu  for  rlM^  with  3I&  A. 

VrrAiu-B,  n.  Fa.    Victuals.  SSfil.  783S. 

VrrBLU>ir,  pr.  n.  10646.    See  the  note. 

Umbbtiob,  v.  Sax.    To  fail  to  happen.  Bo.  v.  pr.  f. 

Unboojb,  v.  Sax.    To  leave  the  body.  T.  v.  154S. 

Unbokbl,  v.  Fb.    To  unbuckle;  to  open.  17337- 

U>rcB,  R.  Fa.  Lat.    Ounce.  16722.  16734. 

UNOOMMrrTBD,  part  pa.  A.  F.  518.  (^ffUemnc^mmiittd  ^ 
anoyetk.    Compare  ver.  16534, 5. 

UifCONiriivo,  part.  pr.    Ignorant  8395. 

n.    Ignoranccw  B.  K.  61)8. 

Ukcjvrnablr,  adj.    Ino(mvenient.  Bo.  Iv.  pr.  6L 

Uncouplr,  v.    To  go  loose ;  Metaphor  from  hoonda.  !44iOi 

ITrcouplcngb,  n.    Letting  looee.  Du.  377* 

Uncouth,  part  pa.  Unknown.  SeeOouTB. — Unoomnun; 
not  vulgar ;  elegant  10586.  T.  Ul.  1803.  F.  L. 276.  CD.9X 

Uncouthlv,  adv.    Uncommonly.  R.  584. 

Unbbpartablb,  adj.  Not  capable  of  departing.  R.  |v.  pr.3u 

U.vDBRroiro,  v.  Sax.    To  undertake.  R.  5709. 

Undbrorowb,  part.  pa.  Undergrown ;  of  a  low  stature.  156. 

Undkrjmno,  n.  Sax.    An  inferior.  P.  164.  col.  1,  L  J3. 

UifOBRMBLB,  n.  Sax.  6457.  See  the  note.  Upon  further 
consideration,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  that 
undermele  signifies  the  time  after  the  meat  nf  dinner  .• 
the  afternoon.  Undkrmelb.  Postmeridict.  Prompt  Psrv. 

Unokrn,  n.  Bax.  The  third  hour  of  the  artificial  day;  | 
nine  of  the  clock.  A.  M.  15228.  Sec  the  n.  on  ver.  8136.  ' 
Till  it  teat  UNDKRivB  hygh,  and  more.  Conf.  Am.  103.  b. 

Unobrnomb.  p€u  t,  of  Unobrnimb,  v.  Sax.  Took  up  ;  re- 
ceived. 15711. 

U.NDRRPiGHT,  pa.  t.  See  PiouT.  lie  drankr,  and  %ctl  hit 
flirdel  underpight.  b2W).  lie  drank,  and  stuffed  his 
girdle  well. 

U.VOER8PORB,  r.  Sax.  To  raise  a  thing,  by  putting  a  tpet  e, 
or  pole,  under  it.  3465. 

U.voRRKTOvoK,  fxirt  p,!.   Undcr&tood.  4^0.  9559. 

Undo,  v.  Sax.    To  unfold.  U.  9. 

U>'ix)t;BTot»,  ndj.  Undoubted.  B.  v.  pr.  1.  IndybitalA. 
Orig.    See  Doirroi'S. 

U.NKscHUABLK.  fid^j.  Sax.  Unavoidable.  Bo.  v.  pr.  L  /»r- 
Vitobtti.  Orig. 

Unk8r,  n.     Uneasiness.  C.  D.  867. 

Un'-bth,  Un-bthbs,  adv.  Sax.  S<>arcely ;  not  eaaily.  3123L 
7G8.'i. 

Unkamous,  adj.    Unknown.  F.  iii  56. 

U.nprstlichb,  adj.    Not  suitable  to  a  fca»t  10680. 

Unuodxlv,  adj.  Uncivil ;  ungenteel.  R.  3741.  That  I  n*oidi 
holdehire  vsCwODKLY.  Orip.    Que  je  ne  tenitte  d  vilaine. 

Unorrablk,  adj.  Unpleasant ;  disagreeable.  Bo.  L  m.  I. 
Ingratat.  Orig. 

Unhklk,  n.  Sax.    Misfortune.  12050. 

Unhidb,  r.    To  discover.  R.  2168. 

UNJor.vB.  r.    To  separate ;  to  di^oin.  Bo.  iiL  pr.  12, 

Ukkindbly,  adr.    Unnaturally    12419L 

U.vKNOwABLB,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  known.  Bo.  ii.  in.7 
IgncrabiU't.  Orig. 

Uni.ettbd,  part  pa.    Undisturbed.  C.  D.  1829l 

l'.vix)VKW,  r.    To  cease  loving.  T.  v.  1697. 

UvLCST.  »u    Dislike   P.  162.  coL  1. 1. 9. 
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VmiANHODS,  n.    Cowardice.  T.  i.  825. 

Vhuiouty,  a<U*    Unable.  T.  iL  848. 

VnnmmaAU  u^f,    UnequaL  Bo.  ilL  pr.  1.    Impar,  Orif. 

1T<fpnr,  m  Bax.    1V>  unlock.  T.  tit  608. 

UimTOca,  4i4f'    Cruel.  Bo.  L  m.  I.    Impla, 

UftruTB,  r.    To  unfold.  Bo.  iL  pr.  8. 

UMMwr,  n.  Want  of  rest  8886L~UneMine« ;  trouble.  8503. 

Ukmrv,  a4f.    Unquiet.  T.  v.  1354. 

Unuomt,  n.    Wrong.  0G7A. 

UNaAO,  a4J.    Unsteady.  8871* 

IlNaaBMCx,  n.    Notacience.  Ba  v.  pr.  3. 

U.SSBLY,  at^f.    UnliMppy.  4806.  HWH. 

UsracT,  part,  pa.    Not  appointed.  1AA 

UiraH  cm,  pa.  L    Opened.  9931. 

UwiuuLrt'LLYf  adv.  Sax.    Withont  raaaon.  Bo.  ill.  pr.  6. 

iMjuriA.  Orig. 
UmuLSKKKO,  parL  pa.    Unalacked.  I8?74. 
UNU,apr.  parf  ■  pa,    HaTing  hmd  no  sleep.  C.  D.  1834. 
UMSorr,  m^L    Hard.  9086. 
UMaoLKUPJfK,  at^  Uncclvbrnted.  Bo.  !.  pr.  X    incetebrtt. 

Orig. 
Unspbrdb,  part  pa.    Unbolted.  R.  S654. 
Umstakchkablb,  adj.    Inexhaustible.  Bo.  iL  pr.  7.    liux- 

kautta.  Orig. 
UjiaTAMcaxo,  part.  pa.    Unaatiaflcd.  Bo.  iL  pr.  6.    Inex- 

pUtam.  Orig. 
VnwwwHamMT.  g<y..  Insufficient.  103S1. 
Uwswsix*  «b    To  fall  after  twelling.  T.  Ir.  1146. 
I'MTHAmc.  n.    No  thanks ;  Ul-wilL  4080.  T.  t.  99. 
UimL,  prep.  Sax.    To ;  unto.  214. 
UmiMa,  H.    An  nnaeasonable  time.    P.  171 .  ooL  8,  L  2a 
Unto,  adv.  Sax.    UntiL  A.  F.  647. 
Uirmnssso,  part.  pa.    Not  tied  in  a  treasb  or  treaaea,  2291. 

88S& 
UNmsrABUB,  a4/.    Not  admitting  any  treaty.  Bo.  IL  pr.  9. 

Bellum  inexorabiU.  Orig.  lUkiftst  mmfifimrtf. 
UNTBiaTS  for  UirmusrB,  v.    To  mlstruat.  T.  iiL  841. 
Uimun-,  n.    Distrust  10060. 

Unobaob.  m.  Want  of  usage.  Bo.  iL  pr.  7*  InsolttUio^  Orig. 
UmrAaa^jMrC.  pa.    Unforeseen.  4847.  11668. 
UMwno,  ad).    Unwieldy.  3884.  R.  35a 
UxwcMMBOk  part.  pa.    Unspotted.  5944.  15605. 
UivwBniro,  part,  pr.     Not  knowing.     Unvoeting  «(f  thit 

Dorigrn.  11248.    i>origcn  not  knowing  of  this. 
Uwif  iijim.Y,  0419.    Ignoraatly.  1249a 
Uirwnr,  part.  pa.    Unknown.  T.  iL  1291.    UnK'nt  qfhim, 

2979L  It  being  unknown  to  bim«— Not  knowing.  T.  iL  1400. 
Unwit,  «.    Want  of  wiL  1655S. 
Ukwots,  v.  Sax.    To  be  ignorant.  Bo.  t.  pr.  6. 
VfWKtm,  r.   To  unooTer.  T.  L  850l 
UNvoiAair,  parU  pa.    Not  baring  yielded.  2644.  27i& 
YoibB, «.  Fr.    To  rsmoT»  8786.  10602.— To  quit ;  to  make 

empty.  8682.  96BBL 

V.  n€uL    To  depart ;  to  go  away.  1 1462.  T.  il.  912. 

YoiDBD,  pare.  pa.    RcmoTed.  11507.  11613. 

T0L40B,  a^Hf.  Fa.    Light;  giddy.  17I88.  R.  1284. 

VoLAnLB,  n.  Fa.    Wild  fowls ;  game.  13002L 

VounrrsBp  a.  Fa.    WUL  R.  5276. 

VouTPsaa,  N.    A  woman's  cap.  3841.    A  night-cap.  4301. 

VoLTPaaa.   KBacHsa.     Tertttrum.    Prompt  Parr.    But 

tkfHstrum  signlflea  properly  a  veU.    See  Du  Cange  in  r. 
VouaiB,  V.  Fa.    V^ucken  aauf.   11885b     To  ▼onchaafc 

Fe«dk«MMH<  11355.    Youohsafeye.    A*  peha9$mutd€ 

pre$€nt,  tk4  king  tuvoibs  it  bats.  P.  L.  980l 
Up,  pr€|».  81AX.    Upon.    n«r  Uth  on  up  mp  arasite  and  «p 

Bijai  htd.  4288.   There  lieth  one  upon  my  belly  and  upon 

my  head.    ITppetfwe.  i;09.  2545.    Upon  pain.    Up  peril, 

6727.    UponperiL 
—  a4fr.  Bax.    Up  an  land.  701    Up  in  the  country.    Up 

to  damn.  1379L  16003.  P.  151,  coL  2, 1.  53.    Upside  down. 

The  tondi  was  Umrned  op  bo  ooun.    Cof\/.  AwuSJ.  IKH 

Bat  Pandars  up,  T.  iiL  549L    An  elliptical  expreasioa, 

of  which  it  Is  not  eaqr  to  give  the  precise  meaning. 
Vma,  €omp.  d.   Higher.  F.  iL  .l/O* 
UpMAr,  pa.  I.  of  Uphbvb.  «.  Sax.    Heaved  up.  2430L 
CTpBBPiMe,  N.  Sax.  AociBmulation.  Bo.  iL  pr.  aCtfsiBlMBi. 

Orig. 
Urew,  aifr.  0964.    Ht  had  upv%  a  'iourtpfp  tif  grtmt.    Be 


had  on  a  courtepy,  5rc    Or  perhaps  it  is  an  elliptloal 

exprassion  for  He  had  upon  him.    See  ver.  GUI. 
UppBaxsT,  atlj.  enpert.    Highest  Bo.  I.  pr.  L 
Upbmbt,   «((/.   Sax.     Strait     Upright  at  a  boU.    8264. 

Strait  as  an  arrow.  It  is  applied  indifferently  to  peraons 

Iging,  as  well  as  standing.  4264. 63Sa  13246.  1SS4L  144891 

15048. 
Urchon,  n.    a  hedge-hog.    R.  3135. 
Urb,  n.  Fa.    Fortune ;  deatiny.  B.  K.  158.  C  L.  634. 
Urxd,  at^    Fortunate.     Wei  urtd.  C  I>.  144. 
Us/.gb,  m.  Fr.    Experience ;  practice.  2450. 
UsAMT,  part,  pr.  Fa.    Using  {  accustomed.  3098.  P.  165, 

coL  2,  L  14. 
Uttbr,  eomp.  d.  of  Otrr,  adv.  Sax.    Outward ;  more  out 

1586&  T.  IiL  66& 
Uttsbbstb,  tuperL  d.    Uttomost  8663. 
Uttkblv,  adv.  Fr.    OultriemetU.    Thoroughly;  entirely. 

8629.  L  W.  1488. 
Urnuor,  inf.  m.  of  Utters  v.  Sax.    To  publish  1031)2. 
<—— ^  pr,  t.  p.*.  6108k    Give  out ;  sell. 

W. 

Wadb,  pr.  n.  9296.     See  the  note.— See  also  Combdea. 

Brit  9U7.  and  Charlton's  Hist  of  Whitby,  p.  4a 
-^— >  V.  Sax.     Lat.    To  pass  through  water,  withont 

swlnuning.  7666.— To  paas,  generally.  9558.  14418.  q.  ? 
WAPBRRRa,  n.  pL  ScUera  of  wafers ;  a  aort  of  cakea.  12413. 
Wapoubbb,  n.  pi.    Wafers ;  a  sort  oriT  cakes.  3379. 
Waobt.  3381.    See  the  notSb    Rut  upon  the  whole,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  light  waget  should  be  understood  to  moan  a 

light  blue  colour. 
WAiMBjmMG,  If.  Sax.    Lamentation.  904.  997* 
Waikb,  n.  Sax.    A  waggon.  Bo.  iv.  m.  I. 
Waitb,  v.  Fa.    To  watch.  3895. 
Wakb,  r.  Sax.    To  watch.  7482.  C.  D.  1904. 
Wauuthir,  pr.  II.    Walaehia.  Du.  1024. 
Wala  wa,  or  Wa  la  wa,  interj.  Sax.    Woe!  alas!  Wt, 

See  the  note.    Wa  la  wa  the  whiU  t  479a  AUs  the  Ume 
Wauvotb.  n.  Sax.  A  walnut  L  e^  a  French,  or  foreign  nut 

F.  IiL  191. 
Walwb,  v.  Sax.    To  tumble  about ;  to  wallow.  0867- 
Walwimb,  part.  pr.  3616. 
Wax,  pa.  t,  of  Win.  r.  Sax.    Oabied.  444.  7020. 
War B,  v.  Sax.    To  decrease.  2080.  3027. 
Wano,  n.  Sax.    A  cheek-tooth.  4026. 
Warobb,  n.  Sax.  A  support  for  the  cheek  ;  a  pillow. ; 
Wanbopr,  n.  Sax.    Dw|Mur.  1251.  P.  172,  coL  1,  L  21. 
Waktrust,  n.  Sax.    Distrust  1723a 
Wapbd,  pari.  pa.  Hax.    Stupefied.    An.  217* 
WARDBooRpa,  n.  Fv.    Body-guard.  5041. 
WAROBiir,  n.  Fr.    A  warden  qf  a  College.  3097— A  guard. 

T.  IiL  6IML— A  keeper  of  a  gatcb  T.  v.  1177*    WAaoaura, 

pL  Guarda;  watchman  6786. 
WAaoaaBBB.  4099i  perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  Fa.  Oardt 

arriert, 
Wardropb,  n.  Fa.    Oardervte,    A  houae  of  office.  13902. 
Warianoum.  600a    8e«.  the  note ;  and  Oitgrave,  in  ▼.  Pit 

and  Bnprouie,  where  he  expUina  ••  the  IKariai^  to  be 

a  anall  Woodpedur,  black  and  white  of  oolour,  and  but 

halfc  as  big  as  the  ordinary  green  one." 
Waricb,  Waribm,  9,  Fa.    To  heaL  I28ia    w.  ntut.    To 

recover  from  sieknessi  M.  107*  ooL  1, 1.  ^ 
Warisim,  ft.  R.  1537.  eeems  to  be  put  for  Reward.    San 

fntrite.  Orig.  WABTsoft.  Donativuwi.  Prompt  Parv. 
Warrb,  p.  Sax.    To  caution ;  to  apprise.  8048L  16860^— To 

refuse.  R.36a8.  373a 
WAaiTBBioaB,  p.    To  fumi*h ;  to  store.  M.  113^  ooL  1,  L  81 
Warrib,  v.  Sax.  To  abuse ;  to  speak  evil  oC  4792.  T.  IL  16I9i 
WABBXir,  part  pa.  of  Warm,  «.  Bax.  3311. 
WASTBL-BaxoB.   147*     Cake-bread;  Bread  made  of  the 

flneet  flower ;  from  the  Fa-  OatteaUt  a  cakew 
WAstoua,  It.  Fa.    A  spoiler.  9409. 
Watb,  v.  Sax.    To  know.  R.  5309. 
Watbbiro  or  Bbint  Tnohas.  888.    A  plaoe/N*  waUrimg 

hortet,  I  suppoae,  a  little  out  of  the  borougli  of  loath 

wark,  in  the  road  to  Canterbury.    The  mbm  plaec.  I 

apprriicnd,  waB  aflwards  called  St  Thatamt  a  Waiei^ 

mm. 


I 
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GLOSSARY. 


'•V*  probably  from  wme  ohftpel  dedicated  to  that  Saint* 

It  was  a  plac«  of  ezMmtkm  in  <l,  Elisabeth's  time.  Wood* 

Atlu  Oxon.  i.  80. 
Watltnob  strbts.  F.  iL  431.    An  old  street  in  London. 
Wats,  pa.tai  Weatc,  «.  Sax.    Wove  L.  W.  S3S3L 
Wawb,  11.  Sax.    A  wave.  1900L 
Way,  n.  Sax.  Is  often  put  for  the  time  In  which  a  oertain 

space  can  be  passed  through.    A  /urUmg  iray.  9637. 4197. 

A  mile  wap.  13206.    Any  short  timeb— ^<  the  teste  wejr 

16144.  seems  to  signille  no  more  than  At  the  leeL  4458. 

At  least— .^  devil  wajiu  313S.  7834.    A  twenip  devit  wap. 

SflX  4SUL 109AO. 
_- .  adp.    Away.    Do  wap,  3287.  I595i.    Do  away ;  pnt 

away. 
Ways,  v.  Sax.  To  weigh.  L.  W.  308.— To  press  with  weigfaL 

L.  W.  1780L 
WsBsa,  N.    Sax.  A  weaver.  364. 
WsDDB,  n.  Sax.    A  pawn,  or  pledge.    To  wedde.  1290l 

I335&    For  a  pawn.    Ami  Itpde  to  wboob  Normandie. 

R.  G.  303. 
Wbdb,  n.  Sax.     Clothing;   appareL  8738.   Under  werie. 

13M3.    See  the  note ;  and  R.  6350.  where  Under  wede 

seems  to  signifle  simply  In  my  Hoiking. 
—^  M.  Sax.  a  weed ;  an  nseloss  herb.  T.  I.  947. 
yfaamm^  A  word  to  express  the  neighing  of  a  horse.  4061. 

P.  P.  36  b. 
WaiTB,  V.  Sax.    To  forsake.  17127*  17344.— To  declina  s  to 

refuseu  T.  U.  S84. 

V.  neut.    To  depart.  9357.  l(iS90. 

Wbtyxd,  part  pa.  Departed.  47S& 
Wbkb,  v.  Sax.    To  grow  weak.  T.  iv.  1 144. 

a<^  Sax.    Weak.  889. 

Wbl,  adsu  Sax.    Well ;  in  a  good  condition.  437^  Wbl 

WAS  trb  wBMCHic,  with  him  mighte  mete.  C.  D.  270.  Wbi. 

WBBB  tbbv,  that  thider  might  twin.    It  is  joined  to 

othtf  adverbs  and  adjectives,  as  /itU  and  right  are ;  and 

still  more  frequently  to  verbs;  in  the  sense  of  the 

Fa.  bien. 
Wbldb,  v.  Sax.    To  govern ;  to  wield.  7529.  14583. 
Wkldy,  adj.  Sax.    Active.  T.  iL  636. 
Wblk,  adv.  for  Wr.i>.  928.  2233. 

n.  Sax.  Wealth  ;  prosperity.  3103.  4593.  91G6. 

WxLcruL.  a4).  Productive  of  happiness.  4871. 
WKLKri'LN us,  n.  Sax.  Happiness.  Bo.  it.  pr.  8. 
Wklkb,  pa  L  of  Walk,  v.  Sax.    Walked.  C  D.  828. 
Wklkbd,  part,  pa.  of  Wslkb,  r.  Sax.  Withered ;  mouldy. 

5859.  12672. 
Wklkin,  n.  Sax.    The  sky.  900a 
Wkll,  n.  Sax.    A  spring;  7924.     Well  af  vices.  4743.— q^ 

perfection.  iGBQ.~</ alle  gentilleste.  10619. 
Wklls,  v.  Sax.    To  flow,  as  from  a  spring.  T.  iv.  709. 
WaLMKTH.     R.  1561.   seems  to   be   put   for   Wklutth; 

Springeth. 
Wkltk,  pa,  t.  of  Wklds.  14016. 
WxLTHKWKD,  atlj.  Sax.    Endowed  with  good  qualities. 

Bo.  Ir.  pr.  6L 
Wklwiixy,  adj.  Sax.  Favourable  ;  propitious.  T.  iii.  1263. 
WsMHK,  n.  Sax.    A  spot ;  a  fault  10435.  R.  930.  Wilhout 

WKMMB.  p.  p.  98  b. 
Wkkchk.  n.  Sax.  A  young  woman.  4165.    It  is  sometimes 

UHed  in  an  opprobrious  sense.  10076.  1  ama  gattil  woman 

and  no  wenchr, 
Wknd  for  Wk.vbo,  pa.  t.  of  Wbnk.    Thought ;  intended. 

3693.  42.17.  Wkndxn,  pi.  T.  ir.  6831  724. 
Wan»iW  V.  Sax.    To  go.  21.  1393. 

■  ■■    ■■-  It.  Sax.  Guess;   conjecture  B.  K.  463.  perhaps 

for  WaKB. 
Wknb,  n.  Sax.  Guess;  supposition.     Wilhoulen  vrene.  R. 

574.  732.  Not  by  8uppo!»ition  ;  certainly. 

r.  Sax.    To  think  ;  to  suppose.  2197.  5893. 

Wrnt,  part.  pa.  of  Wx.sdb.  Gone.  3G65.  13470. 

WxifTK,  W-NT,  pa,  t.  of  WxNoa.  78.  257.     Went  at  horde. 

6110.    Lived  UA  a  boarder.    Wkiytkh,  pU  822. 
Wbwt,  n.    A  way ;  a  passage.    T.  iii.  78a  F.   L  182.— A 

turn.  In  wallcing.  T.  ii.  815.  T.  v.  605.  in  bed.  T.  iLtiS. 

V.  F.  L.  150.  for  Want. 

Wbp,  pa.  t.  of  WxFK,  V.  Sax.    Wept  2823. 
U'bfblv,  adj.  Sax.    Causirg  tears.  Bo.  iii.  m.  12: 


•.Sax.  ia.41. 


WBPBir,  n.  Sax.    A  weapon.  15B9L 

Wbbchb,  n.  ^  v.  as  Wbbkb. 

Wbeb  for  WxBBir,  ittd,  m,pa,  L  pLci 
Itissometimcausedfor  Had^  ncoordinr  to 
eostom,  with  nfleotcd  ywIm.  12908.  Tkiwt  ri^Um 
Wbbb  s€t  HXM  in  a  favcras  for  ta  drhakem  Vmn 
mis,  a'BTOf  BNT  assls, 

subj.  m,  pa,  L  simg,  89i  As  it  were.  148.    Ifi 

hem  were,  U50.    Whether  she  were,  tilS,    WersiL 


It  were  a  game. 

r.  Sax.    To  woar.  2177.  8950.— To  defend.  SSSL 

n.  Fa.    Ouerre.    Confnaion.    His  kerte  fn  nwia 

im  is  set  K,  5690.    Son  eueur  a  mpt  em  iei 


Orig.  50801  L.  W.  267S.    And  to  a  wi 

with  mpst^fto  dispute,  P.  P.  54.  K 
n.  Bax.    a  wear,  Ibr  catching  MA,     T.  ttLM. 

A.F.  138. 
WBaBiv,pa.  f.  pi.  of  Am.  v.  Bax.  ilW  Oi.  Wo 
Wbbkb,  n.  Sax.    Work.  3311.  1S274.  W 

^—  «.  Sax.    To  work.  3133L  SSaO,  L. 

Wkbnb.  p,  5015.  as  Wabnb. 

Wbrrb.  n.  Fr.    War.  4?.  1673.    In  T.  t. 

be  used  as  Wbbb. 
Wbrebib,  r.  Fa.     To  make  war  against.   IStlL  UOfL 

143S8. 
Wbrsb,  eomp.  d.  of  III,  adv.  Sax.    Worasb  CHS.  gJSX 

comp.  d,  of  Bad,  eulj.  Sax.    Worse.  IS96.  JiCV. 

WxasTB,  supert  d,  of  Ban.    Worrt.  9004.  1300L 
Wbbv,  a4j.  Sax.    Weary.  410S.  4994. 
WasB,  pa.  t  of  Wash,  r.  Sax.    Washed.  SSSSu  487X 
WKBraxN,  in/:  m.  «.  Sax.     To  tend  toward  the  West 

T.  IL  900. 
WvTB,  adU.  Sax.    Wet  SBXa, 

9,  Sax.    To  wet  T.  lit  1 121. 

r.  Bax.    To  kcow.  700&  1090S. 

Wbtrbb,  n.  Sax.    The  weather.  1036ft^— A  eastrated 


354i.  T.  lY.  1374. 

WxTiNO,  fi.  Sax.    Knowledge.  1613.  6831. 

Wbvk,  V,  Sax.    To  weave.  L.  W.  2341. 

r.  Sax.    To  put  off;  to  prevent  T.  U.  lOSa 

Wkivb. 

Wkx.  pa.  t  of  Waxb,  or  Wkxk,  v.  Sax.  Waxed  ;  grew.  483i. 

WxxiNO,  parf.pr.    Increasing.  2080. 

Wbvkdbn,  pa,  L  pi.    Weighed.  456.    See  Wavb. 

What,  pron.  interrog.  Sax.  is  often  used  by  itself,  as  a  sort 
of  interjection.  856.  What  ?  welcome  bt  the  cutU.—M77 
What?  yicholasi  wbat  hotef  man  t — 3491.  What? 
thinke  on  God.—Se^  also  3900.  6496.  782a 

pron.  ind^.  Something.  A  little  lehat.  Bo.  iv.  pr.fi. 
Mi«(«r  rt.  What  for  love  ami  for  distress,  1455.  Partly 
for  love  and  partly  f.  d.  See  3965.  4441.  8.  F.  it  43.  WeU 
pewhait  10305.17031.  Do  ye  know  something?  Ne  eOes 
what  F.  iii.  651.    Nor  any  thing  else.    Os^  «XA^«r  «i. 

-  when  joined  to  a  n,  svbst  (either  expressed  or  os- 

derstood)  is  a  mere  ac^f  answering  to  Qualis.  Lat.  Qiid. 
Fa.  40,  41.  What  they  treren,  I70&  What  mm  they 
were.— TTAaf  40.524. 6873.  ITAaf  (Aaf.  5(»aL  7U3.  What- 
soever. 

Whxobr,  conj.  Sax.    Whether.  9638.  15141. 

Wrblm,  v.  Sax.  T.  I.  139l  To  sink  ;  to  depreea.  Wmbl* 
MYN  A  VKSSBLL.    Supprimo,  Prompt  Parv. 

Whx.vnrs,  adv.  Sax.    >Vhence.  12269. 

Whrr,  conj.  Sax.    Whether.  7032.  10893. 

adv.  Sax.    WHiere.  423.  899. 

in  composition,  signifies  Ifhieh.     See  Hxaa  and 

Thrr.  Wher^are.  8533.  Wherein.  13732.  Wherlhrowifh. 
R.  3733.  Wherufith.  304.— or  What,  when  used  interro- 
gatively.    Whercf.  5654.     Wherwith.  5713. 

Whkthbr,  attj.  Sax.    Which  qftwo.  1858.  68:6. 

WHrrra,  part  pa.  of  Whbt,  v.  Sax.  Sharpened.  T.  y.  173. 

Whichb,  pron.  rel.  Sax.  Who.  16482.  Whom.  13083.— 
adj.  What;  what  sort  of.  2677.  5621.  6875. 

Whilb,  n.  Sax.  Time.  In  this  mene  while.  7087.  In  the 
mean  time. — How  he  might  quite  hire  whiU.  5004.  liow 
he  might  requite  her  time,  pains,  dec.  L.  W.  2885.  R. 
1548.  Ood  can  fill  wel  pour  whilb  quite.  So  MS.  Hontcr 

Whilbrb,  adv.  Sax.    Some  time  before.  16796. 

WuiLBB,  a4f.  Sax.    >Vhich.  4071  iU». 


VIM  tanU  ftt.  W«>     WM  larg 
I.    Toitrip.  I40n 


.    Kttnlud;  datilii 


)IS.  L.  W.  3DT. 

imruLLir,iul>.SAX.  EiMentlr.  Boiv.  pr.S, 

iiitta.  tasa.  irihidK  on  AfdUnn  ires. 

WlW.1ll«7.P-ll-l«.    InmiJudiirin.iil. 
WiTnB,i>.)^H<X'  Th>HniMotmiui.M.  lU.coLI.Ldl. 


Ibrntdft;  Mm  mlftit  DH— T^ir<f«id|( — Wnm 

j)liru*vhichl  knon  nM  taim  la  uplitninnmiiirnilty,  I 
Jt>it<JJurl|rilt(i>'/i>fiWlid«AiWBii.Bn  ulin C.D.I. 'tis. (.  , 
IriDi-wiinw.  ■dv.&ix. 'Widalji /■rand  DMr.uaa.  T.III. 


i.ir,  «(J.  H.I 
A  wltEh.3t» 

■t" 

IT^;.^ 

tcSJEO. 

or  finillh  tl(«.  13 
»l.-Wrf,I.L  T.  IL 

■«.a>i.   AMlT>mia4nii.i4i73. 

la-miLjJ.    Wllcha-Wft  8»>fa.noi* 
'■■,A.fr>TWBI>  T  ILItlSL 

(ftnt 

lnthF>lli]>iilihilwmiiliettnlnnllyot  I'liiiiu 

flLLT.A.^.eLU.    PBFIIllTmUs.  I9.K.«B. 

HiL(«fBr'Wiit«ii.^.i....|Wii.u.t.a«i.  rani  !?»■ 

■iditHa  rmnianil.'wMiilieinwndlhttadklH.  R 
irrW Kj  ■  rallf ,  IsMtds  Df  arfupla, 


WaMi,W(nD.<uJ>.aJLi.  Ila>l.3l)l7  VtulHiLVI]?.  Fir 
m^,.h.Vf.HI)O.F.in.*S).  LIlaanyUliviniuL  Bn 
w.iMl.  JmlatluJIrr.atalkTriitailtitrrticoaiL 

t.sxx.   T4  tKwnkd.  laiu.  1iu.it.id.&. 

W<H>(irj>L>.  R.  fiS&  pt'.  H,  of  j>  bird.  -Whtmd.  Si 

•orloIM'aod-liMkFr.    B7nap.A*.  p.  41. 

jti  U  •nit(r>ni<t(j  1.  a.  muMiNfniriH  IdId  w.  I<i 
^■rf  (aU(KHd*(icii(i  Lb  will  ^.  IMH.  /Htm 
■  iHii  kalA  U  iiglUi  n-  OlIi.  And  net,  L  •.  i 


g   irlUlni.  H.   107.  uL  I 


r*A  Ual  Uii(  truL 


I       lUblUUon.  TW-  imtU-Abnp;  I 
I      t.  W.  IIMh 
0.  Bii.  To  dm",  r.u- 

I   WoHmfMrl.fM.  ' 

I  Wax  lira.  a.  Su.    AdinUln(. 


LUftVW,    iJ.WiW.  Prmpl.  P. 

,. 

WB,,,.ft»t    To  know 

l«W-.*o  l>npu<«  in. 

ll-d 

<(  ui  in  «/  c»i< 

•Mr>. 

IL  tt;M, 

Wn*.  )m^  Bii.  ii  UH 

V<( 

ii((««.«l>l.  w«.   /■  • 

l'*i.' 

rlHB<».  talA.   Will 

t   WiihiB  bin  b_Tf 

«Jw.r-.u:fi,7rW. 

tCii* 

n.iJ>Dr.n.  S''/  KlI.    I>(>t«lil»u  C.  tl.  SIC 

•n.rUrl  U(>(.  IWUft 
W-OR.9I.  Sax.   a  nt>b>(»  tioi.  IMS7~K*w  bw,  ki  ■ 

•UlnJImnniUllua.  IdfKl. 
,  n-<«,ii.r.Sjii.Tal>i-iluJA.  C.M.B)   iroi»r»*/TII, 
!»sit«4i><l«{(*->Hirr>iiin.aM.  H-iUiHwiM  '      3t*.:t£.     [Tphipp/ !>•!  at  Wo  Ih  i..!-Ta  cUmb:  U 
I  ma^tmii.  4tlA.     Tr^It  #9n».  I«BO.    HM.  an         mounL  tasN.  T.U.  lOU. 
■■HDf'tlia  lum  Import  u0«fvitr*I»  mmtlittife.      Wovr  (or  Wvtut.  iiu,  nn.  atU.  XnnwHt. 
k  0<Ml>^Mi<MMnH.S}:i3.   Thtjanalltobaan.  |  Wun.Wvr,v.H*i.r»kBaw.  1IU   IKt^.* 
nd  J*.punithillcal  «iiraH.  lurdwilhmwfnr  ■■•      War.  pa.  t  ICiw*.  4>9t. 
nKKM.    And  »  an  U»  fmiewlDi  pbn.^    ITItt      Ww.  (ralhct  II  i-l.  r.8.t  Towoo,  T.T.7W.I.  W.  liU. 
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\VuxK,-t»a.  L  oT  Waxs,  or  Wkxk.  r.  Sax.  Grew.  7703> 
WoxBN,  part  pa.  Orown.  T.  t.  1014. 
Wraib,  v.  Sax.  Tobacny;  diaeover.    T.ill.  88B. 
Wrathcm,  i^f.  ai.  V.  Sax.    To  make  angry.  17QS9.  P*  148, 

coL  8, 1.  41. 
Wrawic   ady.  Sax.     Peevli^ ;   angry.   16090.     Wrawb. 

FnowAKO.  owooooLY.  Pervitnu.  Biloiu$.  Prompt.  Pur. 
l^aAWMBM.  N.  PeeriabneM.  P.  IfiS,  ooL  1, 1.  8. 
Wrav,  r.  11859.  as  Wkatc 
Wrccnb,  n.  Sax.    Revenge.  14521.  145S3L 
Wrkwchks,  m.  pi.  Sax.  Frauda;  stratagems.  16BI8L 
Wrrst.  r.  Sax.  To  twist.  B.  K.  48.    The  nightimgale  with 

to  {ireat  might  hire  voice  brpan  out  %ere»L     To  turn 

forcibly.  T.  Iv.  1427. 
Wrbttrss,  Bo.  ii.  pr.  ^.  should  pmbably  be  Wrktchbi>. 
WRKTHSir,  parL  pa,  of  Writhr.  F.  L.  57.     Wrethen  in 

/ere,-  Twisted  together.  In  Urry's  Edit  It  is  printed— 

Wi'AiHin/ere. 
Wrk  '«,  V.  3503.  7.  as  Wraib. 
WRjr.  r.  Sax.    To  ciiver.   7409.    R.  flTSS.—To  tnm;  to 

Incline  17211.  T.  H.  906. 
Wrioht.  a.  Sax.  A  workman.  616. 
Wrinb,  for  Wrikx,  in/,  m.  of  WaiB.  R.  6684. 
Whiho,  v.  Sax.   To  squecse  so  as  to  expresa  moisture. 

1370fr 
Writhis  r.  Sax.   To  twist ;  to  turn  aside.  3283.  T.  Ir.  986. 
Writmiho,  n.  a  turning.  10441. 
WnoN«B,  part.  pa.  of  Wring.    His  hnndes  vtronge.  T.  ir. 

1171.    Later  writers  have  used  the  samo  expression  of 

distress.    I  suppose  It  means  -to  clasp  the  hands,  and 

tqueexe  them  $trongljf  one  against  the  other.    I  do  not 

recollect  a  similar  expression  In  any  other  langnA;re. 
Wrotb.  v.  Sax.  To  dig  with  the  snout,  as  swine  do.  P. 

149,  col.  8. 1.  30.    Or  like  a  worMt  that  wroteth  in  a  tree. 

I.>  dg.  Traf!.  SX 
Wroi'uht,  parL  pa,  of  Wo*  kis,  r.  Sax.  Made  11184. 

Y. 

Y  at  the  beginning  of  many  words,  cspccinlly  verbs  and 
p<trticiples,  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon  He, 
which  has  remained  unoorrupted  in  the  other  collateral 
branches  of  the  Gothic  language.  What  the  power  of  it 
may  have  been  originnlly.  it  is  impoMstblo,  I  apprehend, 
now  to  determine.  In  Clinucer  it  docs  not  appear  to  have 
any  effect  upon  the  sense  of  a  word  ;  so  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  necessity  for  inserting  in  a  Glossary  such  words 
as  ybUssed.  yprnnted,  dec.  which  differ  not  in  significa- 
tion from  Hestid,  granttd,  &c.  Some,  however,  of  this 
sort  are  inserted,  which  may  servo  at  least  to  shew  more 
clearly  the  extent  of  this  practice  in  Chaucer's  time. 
Several  other  words  are  shortly  explnincd  under  this 
letter,  of  which  a  more  full  cxplnnntion  rosy  be  found 
under  their  respective  second  letters. 

Ya,  adv.  8ax.  Yea.  3455.  8231.  It  is  used  emphatically 
with  both.  4ft?7.  Ya,  bothe  yoange  and  aide.  f«32.  IV, 
bolhe /aire  and  good. 

Yak,  pcL  t.  of  Ykvb,  v.  Sax.  Gnvc  498.  1902. 

YALTBfor  Ykltk.  R.  49U4.  Yallchim.  Yieldeth  himself. 
.S«f  rrnd,  Orig. 

Yar*,  adj.  Sax.     Ready.  L.  W.  22i«. 

Yatk.  Ii.  Sax.    A  gate.  8K89. 

Yavb,  pa,  t.  Qt  Yetk.    Gave-  304.  6«>2. 

Ynw,  j^rt.  pa.  Been.  10?75. 

Y-nRRiKD,  porf.  pa.  Buried.  948. 

Y  I'KTB,  981.    See  the  note,  and  11.  837. 

Y-Bt EST,  par/,  pa.  of  Blknd.  W.  1610    Blinded. 
Y■HI.K^^•,   parL  pa.  of  Blknchr.  3751.    Shrunk  ;   started 

ahide.    See  the  note  on  ver.  1(180. 
Y-BIJHT,  parL  pa.  3fl06.  Blinded. 
Y-noRK.  part.  pa.  of  Bkrb.  ,1«0.  Bom  ;  carried. 
Y-Doimnar,  part  pa.  Jested.  A.  F.  589. 
Y-BKKNT,  part.  pa.  of  Brk.vsk.  948.  Burned. 
V-CHArpBD,  part.  pa.  368.  Furnished  with  chapes.    From 

chappt.  Fr. 
V-CLOUTKD,  f>arL  pa.  R-  223.    Wrapped  in  clcnts,  or  rags. 
V-convK.v,  parL  pa.  2015.  Cut.    Sec  Corvk*. 
Y-'X»m'LBi»,  parL  pa,  P09.1. 


] 


Y<!RASRD,  part,  pa,  T>u.  SM.  Broken. 

T-DBLBD,  paH.  pa,  7831.  Distributed. 

Y-DiaHT*  parL  pa.  T.  ▼.  ML  Adorned. 

Ypo,  part,  pa,  S53IL  Done ;  finislMd. 

Y-DRAWB.  part.  pa.  9I&  Dfawn. 

Yb,  adv.  Sax.  as   Ya.  i»l8.     IV  «/«.   T.   IL   «7.   Yes 

certainly. 
YBDoncoBi,  837.   See  the  notOb   The  PrompC  Psarr.  makei 

Tedding  to  bu  the  same  as  Otsle,  which  Hexplaina  th«s. 

GsRwr  OB  BOMAnitcB.   Otstio.  So  that  ^  ptddiftpeswmj 

perhaps  mean  t^f  starjfteiling, 
Yko*.  part.  pa.  of  Ysna.  r.  Sax.    Went.  1324a  16Q09L 
YsrrR,  n.  Sax.    A  gift  9185.    Ybvtbs,  pL  2S0Q.  9lta 
Yblor,  v.  Sax.    To  yield ;  to  give.  6494.  8719u-- To  psy. 

57I8.    God  pdde  you  I  775A.    God  reward  jroa ! 
YaLLROBir,  pa,  t.  pt,  of  Ybllb.  v.  Sax.  15380^ 
Yrlpb.  v.  Sax.    To  prate;  to  boast.  iML    T.  IIL  308. 
Ybltb  for  Ybubbtb.    T.  L  386L 
Yrmak,  n.  Sax.    Aaerrant  of  middllnff  rank  ;  a  b^llt 

G9f&  G977>— Thb  KNraHTRS  Ybubst.  See  hia  CnABJcrBB, 

ver.  10]~17..~Tmb  CHAMOWBa  Ybmax.  See  hia  PnMboora. 

rer.  16088— ir»187.    Ybmbm.  pi  8511.  S73Uu    flea  the  B.  on 

ver.  101. 
Yrmanrib.  n.  The  rank  of  Yeoman.  See  the  n.  on  vsr.  UN. 
YaaoB,  n.  Sax.    A  rod.  or  stalT,  148.  T.  iL  154.    Umdtr  the 

perde.  I30S7.    Sec  the  note. 
Ybbb  for  Ybbbb,  n,  pL  Sax.    Years.  4I»I9.  1II2& 
Ybrnb,  attj.  Sax.    Brisk ;  eager.  3157. 
adv.   Briskly;  eagerly.  6575.  18338.     Eariy.  T.  ili. 

337.  Js  perne.  T.  Hi,  151.  T.  Iv.  Hi.  Soon  ;  inunMfiately 
r.  To  desire ;  to  seek  eagerly.  T.  ill.  ISi.  T.  iv.  I9>. 


Ybrkiwo,  N.  Activity;  diligence.   R.a051.    Esr^.i.  Otig. 

YxTBN,  part  pa,  R.  5708.  Gotten. 

Yrvk,  r.  Sax.    To  give.  507.  6ia 

YxTKK.  Yrtb,  part  pa.   GiTen.  1088.  1091.  7'rs^ 

Y-rAiXK,  part  pa.  85.    Fallen. 

Y-raiNBD,  part  pa.  8406.  hordes  hettts  mtmp  net  ben 
p/eined.  The  commanda  of  sovereigns  €nay  not  be  ex- 
ecuted with  a  feigned,  pretended  «eal ;  they  must  be 
executed  strictly  and  fully. 

Y-FBTTa,  part  pa.  10488.    Fetched. 

Y-POKOR.v,  part  pa.  10154.    Found. 

Y-PosTXRKD.  itart.  pa.  3944.    Educated. 

Y-KRBTE.v,  part  pa,  L.  VV.  1949.    Devourcu 

YoBTKN,  part  pa.  3564.    Gotten. 

Y-ouMSRD,  part  pa^  16863.    Flattered. 

Y  GLUED,  part  pa.  10496.    Glewed;  fastened  with  glew. 
Y-oo.  part  pa.  288.    Gone 

Y-ORAVB.  part  pa.  6078.    Buried. 
Y-HALOWKD,  part  pa.  L.  W.  1869.    Kept  holy. 
Y-HKKD,  ;»art  pa.  3736.    Covered  with  hair. 
Y-HOLD,  part  pa.  l»»n,  L.W.  1952.    Beholden 
Y-JAiTCD,  part  pa.  17094.    Tricked  ;  deceived. 

Y  LKSBKD,  ;wTrt  pa.  T.  i.  1090.    Relieved.    See  LrssxD. 
Y-LICHK,  Y-LiKK,a'/;.SAx.  Rcscmbling.594. 1541. Kqual.  8736. 

adv.  Sax.  Equally ;  alike.    8SS8.  7796^ 

Y-LiMBD,  part  pa.  651&  Limed ;  caosht,  as  with  Mrd-limow 

Y  LOooKO,  part  pa.  1490/.     Lodged. 

Y-MASKBD,  part  }>a.    T.  iiL  1740.     Mashed,  or  Meshed. 

Masche.    Bbui.  Macula  retis.  Killsn. 
Y-MBrNT,  part  pa.  2172.     Mingled. 
YMKi,L,pr<p.  Sax.    Among.  4169- 
Ymkneus,  pr.  n.    Hymensus.  9604. 
Vn'ough,  YNOW.arfr.  Sax.    Knough.  11020.  13988. 
Y(»LDKV,  part  pa.  of  Ykldk.  Given.  3054. — Yielded.  T.  IiL 

1-2J7.— Repaid.  R.  450*. 
YoNiiHKDK,  u.  Sax.    Youth.    R.  .1S1. 
YuMB,  adv.    S.\x.     Of  a  long  time.  46J^2.  7944.— A  little 

before.   91^.— Fcr«  apon.    \:V)30.     Long  sgo.      In  otde 

times  pore.  W\6.     C*/ time  pore.  11275. 
YovR,  p.  1.  of  Ykvb.  C.  L.  688.    Gave 
YoirRK,  pron.  vets.  Sax.  is  used  for  Yooaxs.    1G716.   T.  iL 

587-  L.  W.  6)83    C.  L-  855. 
Y0URR8,  pron.  post.  Sax.  used  generally,  when  the  noun. 

to  which  it  iK'longtt,  Is  understood,  or  placed   before  it. 

7-i9.'S.  8379.  lOlill.     lie  teas  an  old /elate  of  patsref,  ISnt^ 

He  wfl!)  nn  oM  companion  o/pours^  i.  c.  q/*,  or  amvtWp 

pour  con'paniuus.    Bee  the  Essay,  kc  n.  89l 
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YotiTMBoii,  n.  Sax.    Youth.    IL  4IUI. 

Yoxcr.BAz.  Tohickup.  4149^  Yvxvn.  SinguUio*  Prompt. 

Panr. 
Y-piKBD,  part,  pa.  367«    Pkked ;  tprace. 
Y-^UKiJiT,  part,  pa,  SJSS.    Quenched. 
Y-RBiOMT,  pa,L  F.  iU.  S84.    ReMhed. 
Y-RKKKM.    3880L   arema  to  be  put  for  the  old  part,  pr, 

Y-  ROCB-M]*.    Reeklnfi 
Yrkn,  n.  Sax.    Iron.  I996L  (M88. 
Y-RBirr,  part.  pa.  SM5,    Turn. 
Y.ROitifB,  YuoHMms,  port.  p<t.  .1891.  9695.    Run. 
Y-AATSLBO,  fMrt  pa.  10279.    SetUod ;  etUhllMbed. 
Ybft,  n.  Sax.    Icb.    F.  UL  40. 
Y-BBRvsn,  part  jNb    Treated.  905. 
Y-»BrrB,  part,  pa,  10487*    Set ;  pUM)ed.    Appointed.  1837. 
Y-8HBirr,  part.  pa.  6894.    Damaged. 
Y-NNOTB,  part  pa,  L.  W.  7S8L    Puehcd  fonrarda. 
Y  8LAWB,  part,  pa,  945.  4904.    SUin. 
YaoPB,  pr.  ».  M.  110^  coL  2,  L  46.    So  the  name  uf  the  Fa. 

bullst  waa  commonly  written,  notwithatanding  the  die- 

tinotion  pointed  out  by  the  fi^owlng  technical  rerae. 

**  Yiopus  eft  herba,  §ed  JSMioipaM-dat  bama  verba."  • 

In  tbia  and  many  other  paamgea,  which  are  quoted 
from  .£eop  by  writera  of  the  middle  agea,  it  ia  not  eaay 
to  aay  what  author  they  mean.  The  Greek  collcctlnnaof 
fablea,  which  are  now  current  under  the  name  of  iEaopk 
were  unknown,  I  appreltend,  in  thia  part  of  the  world, 
at  the  time  that  Melibet  waa  written.  Phsdrua  too  had 
diaappeared.  Avienua  indeed  waa  rery  generally  road. 
He  la  quoted  aa  JEat>p  by  John  of  Salisbury,  Pblycrat.  L. 
vU.    Ut  JBtopOt  vft  A  rUno  eredat. 

But  the  name  of  <1-lMopvf  a  chiefly  appropriated  to  the 
anonymous  *  author  of  Oil  fablea,  in  BIcgiac  metro,  wliich 

■ }.  ■ 
*  Several  improbable  conjectures,  whldi  have  been  made 
with  reiqpect  to  the  real  name  and  age  of  this  writer,  waj  be 
seen  In  the  MenagUmd.  Vol.  L  p.  173.  and  In  Fabric.  Bibi. 
lot.  Vol.  1.  p.  S76.  Ed.  PataV.  In  the  edition  of  theae  Cabka 
In  1503,  the  eommentator,  of  no  great  authority.  I  confess, 
BMBtkna  an  of^ion  of  some  people,  that  **  Oaltenu  Atigeli- 
€m$JkeU  huHC  Ubrum  snb  nominaEiopi."  1  suppose  the 
penoB  meant  waa  Oualteru*  Anglicu$^  who  had  been  tutor 
le  WOUam  II.  King  of  Sicily,  and  was  Archbishop  of  Palermo 
abont  the  year  1170.  I  cannot  beUeve  that  they  were  mndi 
older  than  hb  time;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  ntet  oentniy 
thay  eeem  to  be  mentioned  under  the  name  of  JB9apu$t  among 
the  books  eommonly  read  In  schools,  by  Ebeihanlus  Bethu- 
nlaaelB  In  his  LAgHtUkut,  Tract,  ill  de  VertiMeatloHe,  v.  ii. 
See  Lqrser.  HiH.  Poet.  Med.  ^vi.  n.  826..  About  the  middle 
M  the  same  eentnrr  (the  xiiith)  Vbicant  of  Bcanvais  ia  his 
Specuhim  iiiatar.  L  IIL  e'  S.  gives  an  account  M iEaop,  and 
a  laige  spedmen  of  hb  Cables,  quas  Ramulug  quidam  dtOrmco 
fo  Imtinmm  traiuMU,etadJUiHm  tuumT^birhnimdtHffit.'* 
They  are  all,  aa  I  rememb«'.  in  the  printed  Romulus. 

Boon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  that  laner  collection 
of  the  tables  of  JEaop  waa  maae  and  published  In  Germany, 
which  has  been  menUoned  In  this  Vol  p.  902.  It  b  divided 
Into  ri  books,  to  whkii  b  prefixed  a  life  of  iEsop  e  (hwco- 
Latum  ptr  Rimicittm  /acta .  The  three  6rtt  are  compoeed  of 
the  00  Elagiae  Ihblee  of  the  metrical  iEsopus.  with  a  few 
tfttUng  varfaitioBS ;  and  to  each  of  them  b  subjoined  a  fable 
OB  the  same  subject  in  proee  ftrom  Romulus,  llook  ir.  con> 
tains  the  remaining  fables  of  Itomulua  in  prose  onh^  The 
vtb  Hook  has  not  more  than  one  or  two  fables  which  had  ever 
afpearsd  before  under  the  name  of  il^sop.  The  rest  are 
lafeaa  fhmi  the  Oetta  Romuuiorum,  tlie  OUUah  v  Dam$tah 
(aee  p.  9Ul.  note  * ;  and  p.  202.  note  X)  and  other  obecurcr 
aHtbors.  The  vrth  and  hut  Itook  contoins  17  fables  with  the 
fleUowlBg  title :  8f»iuuittHr  fabuta  nor4g  E$opi  ex  tnuufa' 
Ham  Remteii.  There  has  been  a  great  diversity  of  cpinioa 
among  learned  men  concern  teg  thb  Remitittt  or  JtimMns 
laee  nmt.  Mhmt.),  while  some  liave  confounded  him  with 
the  fktMoBS  Romulua,  and  others  have  conddered  him  as  the 
Editor  M  thto  eoOeeUon.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  person 
meant  b  that  JUjwdiw  whotranalated  the  Ufeof  ii:sop  by  Phi. 
Widce  and  96  of  hb  fables,  fhNn  the  Grsek  Into  Latin,  about 
the  middle  of  the  xvth  Centuiy.  See  Fabric.  Uibl.  Med.  ilCt. 
la  T  RiMiciua.  In  hb  translation  of  the  Epistlee  of  illppo- 
■ates,  MB.  Hail  3527.  he  b  styled  In  one  pbice  Verdetui^^ 
and  In  another  CkutUiomtmsi*.  All  tlie  fables  fhMO  Hemieiv* 
wUck  eeaspoee  thb  nth  llook.  as  well  as  the  Ufe  of  iEsoK 
^aMch  to  ptoiaasedly  taken  fkvm  Himieius,  are  to  be  found  in 
Ikto  Imaalalkm  by  Mimncha.  There  b  an  KdMon'  of  il 
#*lBtad  at  MUaa  about  I4!h» ;  but  It  might  very  |KNsibly  have 


are  printed  In  Novelet's  oollcctlon  under  the  title  of 
**  Anonymi /abylfg  JEtopitee."  1  have  seen  an  Edition 
of  them  in  1503.  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  in  which  they 
are  entitled  simply  **  Esopi  fubutm  **  The  aulijecte  are 
for  the  moMt  part  plainly  taken  from  Phaedrua ;  but  It 
may  bo  doubted  whether  the  author  copied  from  the 
original  work  of  Phaedrua.  or  from  aome  veraiim  of  it  Into 
Latin  pmeOi  Several  verkions  of  thb  kind  are  still  ex- 
tant In  IfS.  One  of  very  considerable  antiquity  bee  been 
pnbliahed  by  Nilant,  Lugd.  U«t.  I7U9.  under  the  title  of 
Fabutm  Antlqitte,  together  with  another  of  a  later  date, 
which  is  pretended  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek 
by  an  Bmperour  Romulua,  for  the  uee  of  hb  eon  Tiberi. 
nna.  They  all  ahew  evident  marka  of  being  derived 
from  one  oonuntm  origin,  like  what  baa  been  obeenred  of 
the  aevwal  Greek  oollooti<ms  of  JEaopean  fables  in  proea 
( DinerU  de  Babria.  Lnod- 177&);  like  them  too  they  differ 
very  much,  one  from  another,  in  style,  order  of  fablee, 
and  many  little  particulars ;  and.  what  Is  most  material, 
each  of  thom  generally  contains  a  few  fables,  either 
invented  or  etolen  by  ita  reapective  compiler,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  In  the  other  oollectlona ;  ao  that  it  ia 
often  impraotioable  to  verifle  a  quotation  from  iEoop  in 
tlie  writera  of  Chanoer'a  time,  unleaa  we  happen  to  light 
upon  the  identical  book  of  foblea  w!:ich  the  writer  who 
quotea  had  before  him. 

I  have  printed  in  the  Diacourse,  dec  n.  89.  a  fable  of 
the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  from  the  French  Etope  of  Marie, 
which  ia  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  ooUeotion  that  I 
have  eeen.  and  which.  I  suppoee,  fumlabed  Chaucer  witli 
the  aubject  of  hb  Nonnet  Preestes  tale.  In  the  eanie 
French  iEeop.  and  In  a  Latfai->l&  Bibl.  Beg.  15  A.  vil. 
there  ia  a  fable,  which,  I  think,  might  have  given  the 
hint  for  Prior'e  Ladle.  **  A  country  fellow  one  day  laid 
h(dd  of  a  faery  {Hn/otet,  Fa.),  who,  in  ordv  to  bo  eet  at 
liberty,  gave  him  three  wiriiee.  Tha  man  goee  home, 
and  givee  two  of  them  to  hb  wife.  Soon  after,  aa  they 
are  dining  upon  a  chine  of  muttoti,  the  wile  feele  a  long, 
ing  for  the  marrow,  and  not  being  able  to  get  it,  aho 
wiahca  that  her  husband  liad  an  Iron  beak  (long  com  U 
Witeeoc*.  Fa.  long  aa  tha  Woodcock)  to  extract  this  mar* 
row  for  her.  An  excreecenca  being  immediately  formed 
accordingly,  the  husband  angrily  wishes  It  olT  from  hb 
own  faoo  upon  hb  wife's.**— -And  here  the  story  b  un> 
luckily  defeotive  in  both  copies ;  but  it  to  eaqr  to  suppoee. 
that  the  third  and  last  remaining  wlah  waaemflojcd  by 
the  wife  for  her  own  relief. 

A  fable  upon  a  aimilar  idea.  In  Frmd)  varae,  may  be 
aeon  In  MS.  Uodl.  1687;  the  aame,  aa  I  apprehmd.  with 
one  hi  the  Ktog'e  Ubrary  at  Parto  (MS.  n.  71M9.  fol.  189.) 
wbieh  ia  entitled  >*  Let  quatre  soukaU*  de  Sains  Martin." 
SeeFaUtoMX,  dec.  T.  Hi.. p.  311.  The  vanity  ol  human 
wiahee  to  there  expoeed  with  more  i^eaeantry  than  in 
the  story  Juat  cited,  but  aa  It  often  happens,  with  niuvh 
leee  decency. 

Y-BOWR,  part,  pa,  5653.    Sown. 

Y'tPRBiNT,  p^trt.  pa.  8171.    Sprinkled. 

Y*eTicxBO,  part,  pa,  1567*    Siickvd  ;  thrust. 

Y-aroavBN.  part,  peu  2016L    Dead. 

Y-TAKB,  part.  pa.  J353.    Taken. 

Y-TBVBD.  part.  pa.  A&k    Tied. 

Y-TRoaPASBO,  part,  pa,  M.  114,  coL  f,  L  SL    Trekpeseed. 

Y-vANioBBD,  part.  pa.  95JB. 

YVKU  ««#jL  Sax.    Bad ;  unfortunate  4172.  418i.    Yvbi., 
<i<fe.SAX.    III.  1189.  3715. 

Y  VOIR  a.  n.  Fa.   Ivory.  Du.  946L 

Y  wiMPLBD,  part.  pa.    Covered  with  a  wimple.  478. 
Y-wia.  odr.  Sax.     Certainly.  3877*  3709^ 

Y  waAKK.  pa.  t.  T.  v.  1467.    Wreaked ; 

Y  waiK.  part.  jta.  21)06.    Covered. 


Zairxia,  pr,  n.  II900l    A  Greetoa  painter. 


come  hito  the  handa  M  the  GennaB  eolleelor  la  MS.  fama 
jnars  sooaer,  aa  the  first  traaslatloos  of  Greek  aathoct  wen 
eagerly  aoufbt  after  and  cfapoalatad  throng  Earope  at  that 
tfana,  when  very  few  peiaoas  weca  ivpaMa  M  rsading  the 
origiBai. 
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WOIiUS  A.VO 

PHRASES  NOT  UNDERSTOOD. 

Atan.  B.  l(j;.T 

S2LT-     ■ 

ParaXI*.  T.  r.  lUt- 

Kroka  bDnr.  SMB. 

l-nvulc.  St7- 

Cuikxlnrl   T  IL  IK*. 

Pi.3-»un«  C  ».  1CJ3. 

ML  p.  UU  »»>. 

c<iirfu>.  a  1).  im. 

Pnpi-r,  3W3 

CpO.  IWl 

l-uu^eriniiiihiinl.  XH. 

1-niuil.iir.  lei. 

L'lipiA    To  lunin  c.  sd(. 

C»Owi»,^.-.  KBLIS. 

KmkeL  T.  1*  IBi. 

Ri.ocI  Iniw.  IM?. 

DulaninkT.  111.9X9. 1, 

Bwnl  ixkellt*,  or  i»tm  ;«-,t 

llunnn.  C.I).  Ilia 

Spm.Kxe.  T.  III.  IWl. 

Vu»»IIM.1.tar.    Il-Mln  T.iri  IRS 

Tw.™.  F.li[.«4 

l>^m>iMfl«.'   II-«J1. 

f™>..tiii.*ii. 
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